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NATIVE   HAWAIIANS    STUDY  COMMISSION 
U.S.    DEPARTMENT   OF    THE  INTERIOR 
18TH   &  C    STS#,    N.W.    -   ROOM  5156 
WASHINGTON^    D#C.  20240 

June  23,  1983 


Honorable  James   A.   McClure,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Energy   and  Watui;al  Resources 
united  States  Senate 
Washington,    D.C.  20515 

Honorable   Morris   K.    Udall,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular  Affairs 
United   States   House   of  Representatives 
Washington,   D.C.  20510 


/  Dear  Sirs: 

/ 

It   is  my  privilege  respectfully  to   submit   the   Final  Report  of  the 
Native   Hawaiians   Study  Commiasicn   to   the  Committees   on  Energy  and 
'         Natural  Resources   and   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

This   Final  Report   is   presented'  in   two   volumes^ and ,    as   mandated  by 
Public  Law  96-565,   Title.  Ill    (adopted  December   22,    1980),  reflects 
the   findings,    conclusions,    and   recommendations   of   a   21-mbnth  study 
of   the   culture,    needs,    and   concerns   of   native  Hawaiians   by  the 
Native   Hawaiians   Study  Commission.  \ 

m 

The  Commission's   Final  Report,    including  conclusions  and 
recommendations,    is   contained   in  Volume  I.     Three  Commissioners 
dissented   from  portions   of   the  Report  and   their  conclusions  and 
recommendations   are   contained   in'Volume  II. 

It  is   our  sincere  hope   that  these   volumes  will  provide  a 
well-considered  and   detail'^d   basis   for   further   review  and 
consideration  by  youp  Committees. 

^  unanimous   final   report  waff  desired  and   sought  by  all.     While  thi 
did  not  prove  possible,   we   believe   the  Native   Hawaiians  .Study 
Commission  has   attempted   to  satisfy  the   requirements   of  Public  Law 
96-565   to   "conduct  a   study  of   the   culture,    needs   and   concerns  of 
Native  Hawaiians,"   and   to   -make   recommendations   to  the  Congress 
basod   on   its   findings   and   conclusions."     This   final    report  offers 
comprehensi  v,e  and  thoughtful   range  of  possible   responses   by  the 
Congress   to   issues   and   concerns   that  are   complex   and  difficult. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this  opportutii  ty  to  serve  the 
United  States  Congress   and   the  nation. 


Sincerely, 


Kina'u  BoydjKamali'i 


Chairperson 
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Preface 


The  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  was  created  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  December  22, 
1980  (Title  III  of  Public  Law  96-565; 
see  Appendix).     The  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  "conduct  a  study  of 
the  culture,   needs  and  concerns "of  the 
Native  ^awaiians  • " 

The  Commission  published  and 
released  to  the  public  a  Draft  Report 
of  Findings  on  September  23,   1982*'  An 
initial  comment  period  of  60  days  was 
set  and  the  Commission  solicited 
written  commenl:s  on  the  Draft  Report 
from  native  Hawaiian  organizations, 
government  agencies,   and  the  general 
public.     The  comment  period  was 
extended  an  additional  60  days  after 
native  Hawaiian  groups  requested  more 
tine  to  prepare  their  comments.  The 
comment  period  ended  on  January  24, 
1983* 

According  to  the  law  establishing 
the  Commission:  ^ 


This  volume  comprises  the 
Commission's  Final  Report.     It  was 
completed  after  review  and  considera- 
tion of  all  written  comments  received 
by  the  Commission-,  and  includes 
findings,  conclusions,  arid  i.ecom- 
mendations't    The  written,  comments 
received  by  the  Commission  appear  in 
the  Final  Report  in  'three  different 
ways.     First,   as  required  by  statute, 
all  written  comments  received  by  the 
Commission  are  reproduced  in  full  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  report.  Second, 
some  of  the  comments  were  used  to 
revise  the  text  of  the  main  report  and 
these  comments  are  referenced  in  the 
text  where  they  were  used.  Finally, 
there  is  a  summary  in  the  Appendix  of 
all  written  comments  that  are  not 
specifically  referenced  in  the  text  of 
the  report. 


Sec.  303(d).     After  taking  into 
consideration  any  comments 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final 
report  of  the  results  of  its  study 
within  nine  months  after  the 
publication  of  its  draft  report. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  copies 
of  tlie  final  report  and  copies  of 
all  written  comments  on  the  draft 
submitted  to  the  Commission. to 
the  President  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  303(e).     The  Commission 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  based  on  its  findings  and 
conclusions . . . 
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Approach  And  Methodology 


A.  APPROACH 

The  Native  Hawaiians . Study 
Commission  was  established  by  an  Act 
signed  into  J-aw  on  December  22,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-565,  Title  III).  Thid 
Act  defined  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission as  follows: 

Sec.  ^03(a)  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  culture, 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Native 
Hawaiians.  . 

(b)     The  Commission  shall  conduct 
such  hearings  as  it  considers 
appropriate  and  shall  provide 
notice  of  such  hearings  to  the 
public,  including  information 
<:oncerning  the  date,  location  and 
topic  of  each  hearing.     The  Com- 
mission shall  take  such  other 
actions  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  obtain  full  public  partici-  ' 
pat ion  in  the  study  undertaken  by 
the  Commission. 

The  Congress  provided  in  the  Act 
that  a  Commission  of  nine  members  be 
appointed  by  the  President.'  Further, 
it  provided  that  "not  more  than  three 
of  such  members  shall  be  residents  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii."  President 
Reagan  appointed  to  the  Commission 
three  persons  from  Hawaii  and  six 
government  officials.  V 


V    Appointment  of  government 
officials  to  the  Commission  was 
specifically  contemplated  by  Congress, 
since  the  enabling  Act  provided  that 
"membei^  of  the  Commission  who  are 
fulltime  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  ishall  receive  no 
additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
services  on  the  Commission"  (Section 
302(g)). 


Since  the  Congress  had  aot 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Commission, 
it  was  immediately  faced  with  a 
decision  as  to  whether  to  (1)  delay 
all  work  until  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation couid  be  obtained  (possibly 
not  until  late  Spring  of  1982),  or  (2) 
seek  funds  from  the  President's  uncun- 
ticipated  needs  appropriation.  (Other 
funding  options  were  blocked  by  the 

"Anti-Deficiency  Act.)    To  avoid  del>ay, 
the  C6mmission  chose  to  seek  funds 
from  the  unanticipated  needs 
appropriation .     Since  5una2  in  that 
account  are  limited,  the  Commission 
developed  a  work  plan  that  would 
permit  holding  Commission  funding  to  a 
minimum  and  permit  heavy  reliance  on 
assistance  from  other  agencies, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Section 
303(j)  of  P.L.  96-565. 

Upon  approval  of  funds  by  the 
President,  the  Commission  established 

^a'  staff,  wiT:h  two  persons  in 
Washington  and  two  in  Honolulu.  As 
part  of  the  Commission' s ^budget  sub- 
mission' to  Congress  in  March,  1982,  it 
stated  that  its  resource  requirements 
had  been  reduced  tq  a^  minimum  and  that 
"to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
Commission  will  rely  on  other  agencies 
for  the  support  needed  in  its 
information-gathering  activities . " 
(Request  for  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation, March,  1982.)    Thus,  the  full 
Commission  had  decided,  and  the 
Congress  was  fully  informed,  that 
material  for  the  TReport  would  be 
developed,  researched,  and  prepared  by 

.  government  offici'als.     In  fact/,  the 

'  Commission  has  relied  e-.tansively  on 
the  substemtial  expertise  of  employees 
of  appropriate  agencies.    At  every 
stage  the  full  Commission  was  aware  of 
the  scope  of  the  project  and  w}io  would' 
develop  information  for  and  write 
particular  nortions  of  the  Report. 

Ali^o,  as  provided  for  in  the  Act 
establishing  it,  the  Commission  has 


developed  materials  and  written  its 
Report  with  exetensive  public  partici- 
pation*    It  couducted  hearings 
throughout  Hawaii  in  January  1982.  It 
has  held  a  number  of  meetings  open  to 
the  public.     Its  Draft  Report  has  been 
circulated  for  public  comment,  and  the 
comments  received  from  a  .ypectrum  of 
the  public  have  been  oiiaiyzed  and 
reflected  in  th^  Report-    Thus,  a 
large  number  of  people  df  diverse 
background,  experience,  and  race  have 
contributed  to  and  commented  on  this 
Report,  as  envisioned  in  the  Act  that 
established  the  Commission. 

The  findings  of  the  Draft  Report 
and  a  major  part  of.  the  Final  Report 
have  been  reviewed  and  adopted  by  the 
iiine  Commission  members-    The  goal  of 
the  JVct,  to  assure  a^  f  arir  Report 
through  diverse  representation  and 
contribution,  has  been  realized. 

B.  METHODOLOGY 

President  Reagan  appointed  the  nine 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commissioners 
in  September,  1981r  and  the  Commis- 
sion's first  meeting  was  held  o^n  . 
September  23,  1981.     During  the 
remainder  of  1981,  the  Commission 
developed  and  adopted  a  study  plan  and 
a  budget.     The  Commission's  study  plan 
outlined  the  substantive  areas  of 
study  as  well  as  the  timing  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  study.  Sub- 
stantively, the  study  plan  proposed 
the  gathering  of  information  in  two 
basic  areas: 

•  Socioeconomic  and  cultural, 
including  education,  health, 
employment,  housing,  history, 
language,  and  religion;  and 

•  Federal,   State,  and  local 
relationships ,  including 
diplomatic  history,  history  of 
land  ownership,  assessment  of 
the  State,  private  and  local 
programs,  review  of  the  over- 


throw oi'  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
and  the  subsequent  annexation 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States, 
and  identification  of  Federal 
programs  for  which  native 
Hawaiians  might  be  eligible. 

The  study  plan  also  defined  the 
schedule  for  the  Commission's  work: 

I.     Organize  Commission  and  staff, 
November-December ,  1981 ; 

II.     Collect  facts  and  information, 
January-June,  1982; 

III,     Assimilate  and  analyze  facts 
and  information,  draft 
findings,  June-August,  1982; 

IV.   ^Commissioners  review,  discuss, 
and  i-evise  first  draft  of 
findings,  August,  1982; 

V.     Publication  of  Draft  Report  of 
Findings,  circulated  for  60 
days  for  public  comment, 
September  23,   1982  , 
(publication  dat^  required  by 
Sec.  303(c)  of  P-L.  96-565); 

VI-     Further  study  and  development 
of  proposals  for  the  Final 
Report,  November,  1982 -June, 
1983; 

VII-     Submission  o£  Final  Report  to 
.    Congress,  June  23,  1983  (sub- 
mission date  required  by  Sec. 
303(d)  of  P-L.  96-565)- 

As  indicated  above.  Commission 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1^82  was 
received  from  the  President's 
Unanticipated  Needs  Fund  in  December 
1981.     (In  October  1982,  the 
Commission  received  an  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  funding 
necessary  to  complete  its  work.)  In 
January  1982,  the  Commission  hired  its 
staff— an  Executive  Director  and  a 
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secretary  for  the  Washington  office, 
and  a  Hawaii  Coordinator  dnd  a 
secretary  for  the  Hawaii  office. 

The  Commission's  series  of  public 
hearings  in  Hawaii  to  begin  the  data 
collection  phase  of  the  study  plan  was 
held  in  January  1982.     Eight  public 
hearings  were  held  on  the  islands  of 
Oahu,  Molokai,  Maui#  Hawaii,  and 
Kauai •     The  Coiwnission  heard  testimony 
and  received  written  st^itements  froSi 
hundreds  of  individuals  during  the 
dozens  of  hours  of  hearings.  Everyone 
who  wanted  to  testify  was  given  the 
opportunity.     Those  testifying 
included  native  and  non-native 
Hawaiians  of  all '  age  levels  and  from 
all  walks  of  life.     Ii;  addition,  an 
informational  meeting  was  held  to 
acquaint  Commissioners  with  the  key 
issues  relating  to  native  Hawaiians. 
At  this  meeting,  Commissioners  heard 
expert  testimony  from  representatives 
of  several  organizations  that  are 
intimately  involved  in  native  Hawaiian 
programs  an^  problems,  including:  Alu 
Like,  Inc.,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission, the  Off ice. of  Hawaiian 
Affairs,  and  the  Bishop  Estate. 
Throughout  its  stay  in  Hawaii,  the 
Commission  heard  and  experienced, 
first-hand,  numerous  statements  on 
the  entire  spectrum  of  issues 
regarding  the  culture,  needs,  and 
concerns  of  native.  Hawaiians :  the 
homesteading  program,  preservation  of 
religious  sites,  educational  problems, 
health,  land  issues,   legal  right*, 
preservation  of  the  Hawaiian  language 
and  culture,  and  many  more. 

The  Commission  then  divided  its 
members  into  two  committees  to 
organize,  research,  and  draft  the ' two 
primary  sections  of  its  study  plan. 
As  a  result  of  the  wealth  of 
information  received  at  the  hearings 
in  Hawaii,  the  two  committees  of  the 
Commission  were  able  to  refine  and 
elaborate  on  the  Commission's  original 
study  plan.     As  contemplated  by  the 
Commission's  approved  study  plan,  data 
collection  and  drafting  of  particular 
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sections  of  the  study  were  assigned  to 
various  Commissioners  and  to  the 
staff.     As  indicate4  earlier,  the 
Commission  relied  on  the  resources  of 
other  agencies  for  assistance  in 
information-gathering  activities , 
including  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Heafth  and  Human 
Services,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and' Urban  Development^  the 
U.^S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
u/s.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Naval  Historical  Research  Center. 

As  the  data  collection^  effort 
continued,  the  third  phase  of  the 
study  plan  (assimilation  ,and  analysis 
of  facts  and  information)  ^Was  begun  by 
the  two  committees  and  the  staff, 
based  on  the  information  already 
^collected  from  the  public  hearings, 
from  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
from  other  orgjanizations .  Preliminary 
drafts  of  thte  dtaft  Report  of  Findings 
were  reviewed  by  the  Commission  in 
June  and  August.     The  culmination  of 
this  proces^was  the  publication  of 
the  CorAmission' s  Draft  Report  of 
Findings  oil  September  23,   1982,  as 
required  by  law. 

•After  publication  of  the  Draft 
Report,  the  Commission  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  through  its 
office  iA  Hawaii,  that  there  would  be 
a  public  comment  period  on  the  Draft 
Report  of  sixty  days — from  September  2  3 
to  November  23,   1982  (as  set  fourth  in 
the  Commission's  study  plan).  To 
encourage  the  submission  of  written 
comments,  copies  of  the  Report  were 
circulated  in  Hawaii  to  individuals, 
native  Hawaiian  organizations,  and 
State  government  agencies.     Copies  of 
the  Draft  Report  were  also  placed  in 
public  libraries  throughout  the  State 
to  ensure  increased  access  to  the 
Report  by  the  public  at  large.     On  the 
mainland,  copies  of  the  Report  were 
circulated  to  meioberS  of  Congress,  to 
Federal  Government  agencies,  and  to 
other  interested  organizations  and 
individuals. 
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Interest  in  the  Draft  Report  was 
great,  and  the  Conunission  received 
numerous  requests  for  an  extension  of 
the  deadline  for  p  blic  comments •  To 
accommodate  all  of  those  who  wished  to 
comment,  the  Commission  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  through  its 
office  in  Hawaii  that  it  would  extend 
the  comment  period  for  an  additional 
sixty  days — to  January  23,  1983* 

By  the  end  of  Jcinuary,  the 
Commission  had  received  almost  one 
hundred  written  comments  on  the  Draft 
Report  from  individuals,  native 
Hawaiian,  organizations,  State 
government  agencies.  Congressmen,  and 
Federal  agencies*    The  Commission's 
Draft  Report  was  revised  based  on  all 
these  comments,  as  well  as  on  the  new 
information  that  had  been  collected  by 
the  Commission  since  the  publication 
of  the  Draft  Report*     Because  of  their 
importance,  the  wr-^tten  conunents 
received  considereiijle  attention  as  the 
Final  Report  was  drafted*     As  a 
result,  the  written  comments  received 
by  the  Commission  on  its  Draft  Report 
appear  in  the  final  Report  in  three 
different  ways*     First,  as  required  by 
statute,  ^11  written  comments  received 
by  th,e  Commission  are  reproduced  in 
full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Final 
Report*     Second,  some  of  the  comments 
were  used  to  revise  the  text  of  the 
main  Report  and  these  comments  are 
referenced  in  the  text  where  they  are 
used*     Finally,  there  is  a  summary  in 
the  Appendix  of  all  written  comments 
that  are  not  specifically  referenced 
in  the  text  of  the  Report* 

The  revised  Draft  Report,  including 
draft  conclusions  and  recommendations 
based  on  the  Report  and  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Commission,  was 
sent  by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  com- 
mittees for  review,  prior  to  the 
Commission' s,  meeting  in  March  1983* 
At  this  meeting,  the  Commission 
reviewed  each  section  of  the  Report 
and  voted  on  whether  to  approve  and 


accept  each  :.hapter»     The  results  of 
these  votes  are  as  follows: 

•  Preface:     unanimously  approved 

•  Approach  and  Methodology: 
-approve  (Shipley,  .Anderson, 

Dinkins,  Handlay,  Morales, 
Schleede)  / 
-disapprove -(-Kalnali  •  i , 
Beamer/  Betts) 

•  Executive  Summary: 
-approve  ( Shipley ,  Anderson, 

Dinkins,  Handley,,  Morales, 
Schleede) 
-disapprove  (Kamali*  i , 
Beamer,  Betts) 

•  Conclusions  and  Recommendations j 

-approve  (Shipley,  Anderson, 
Dinkins ,  Handley ,  Morales , 
Schleede) 

-disapprove  (Kamali' i/ 
Beamer,  Betts)  '  ' 


Part  I 

-^"Demographics" : 
apprpved 


unanimously 


—"Health  and  Social  Services": 
unanimously  approved 

— "Education" :  unanimously* 
approved 

—  "H^\L  ing"  :  unanimously 
approved 

— "Ancient  History  to  the 
•  Reciprocity  Treaty" : 
-approve  (Shipley,  Anderson, 
Diakins,  Handley,  Morales, 
Schleede) ; 
-disapprove  ( Kamali ' i / 
Beamer,  Betts) 

—  "Native  Hawaiian  Culture"  : 
unanimously  approved 

— "Native  Hawaiian  Religion": 
unanimously  approved 
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Part  II 

-•""Land  Laws  and  Land 
Relationships" : 
-approve  (Shipley,  Anderson, 

Dinkins,  Handley,  Morales, 

Schleede ) ; 
-disapprove  (Kamalrli,  Beamer, 

Betts) 

—"Diplomatic  and  Congressional 
History;     From  Monarchy  to 
Statehood": 

-approve  (Shipley,  .Anderson, 
Dinkins ,  Handley,   Morales , 
Schleede) ; 

-disapprove  (Kamali' i ,  Beamer, 
Betts) 


Three  of  the  Cjoitunissioners  also 
.presented  a  substitute  V  for  the    -  ' 
"Conclusions  and  "Recommendations" 
section.    The  latter  had  been 
previously  circulated  by  the  committee, 
chairmen.     During  the  second  day  of 
the  Commission's  March  meeting^  the 
three  Hawaiian  members  annbunced  that* 
they  would  be  developing  and 
Sjubmitting  a  minority  report. 


—  "Existing  Law,  Native' 

HawaTians,  and  Compensation": 
-approve  (Shipley,  Anderson / 

Dinkins,  Handley,  Morales, 

Schleede)? 
-disapprove  (Kamali'i^^  Beamer, 

Betts)  V*; 

— "Review  of  Hawaiian  Homes 

Commission  Programs":  j 
-approve  (Shipley,  Anderson, 

Dinkins,  Handley,  Morales, 

Schleede) ; 
-disapprove  (Kamali'i/  Beamer, 

Betts)  ♦ 

— "Federal  Responses  to  the ^ 
Unique  Needs  of  Native 
Hawaiians":  unaniiaously 
approved 

— "State  of  Hawaii's  Responses 
to  Native  ^Hawaiians'  Unique 
tweeds"  :     unanimously  approved 

— "Ppivate  and  Local  Responses 
to  Special  Needs  of  Native  - 
Hawaiians'* :,  unanimously 
approved 

►  List  of  References: 
unanimous  .y  approved     *  * 

►  Appendix:     unanimously  approved 


V    This  substitute  wajp  reviewed  by 
the  Commissioners  during  their  March 
meeting/  but  had  not  been -^rculated 
previously.     The  substitute  section  is 
reproduced  in  this  Report  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Hawaii's  multi-ethnic  society  is 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  this  hiqh 
school  cheering  section. 
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Executive  Summary 
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Executive  Summary 


VOLUME  I 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  immediately  follow  this 
Executive  Summary •     They  are  not 
summarized  here. 

PART  I.     SOCIOECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL  ' 
SECTION 

Part  I  of  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission 
presents  information  and  statistics  on 
various  socioeconomic  and  cultural 
factors  affecting  the  lives  of  native 
Hawaiians*    The  contents  of  each 
chapter  are  summarized  below. 

"Demographics" 

This  chapter  presents  a  demographic 
profile  of  native  Hawaiians  in  the 
following  areas. 

Characteristics  of  the  Population 

After  the  the  arrival  of  foreigners 
in  Hawaii  in  1778,   the  native 
population  drastically  declined.  This 
trend  was  reversed  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  when  the  part-%awaiian 
population  began  a  rapid  increase,  a 
trend  that  continues  today. 

This  section  also  summarizes  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  population.     According  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii,   in  1980  there  were 
9,366  full-Hawaiians  and  166,087  part- 
Hawaiians,   comprising  about  19  percent 
of  the  State's  population.  Native 
Hawaiians  are  a  young  population — in 
1980,   the  median  ago  for  males  was 
22.0,  and  the  median  age  for  females 
was  23.2.     The  male/female  ratio  for 
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native  Hawaiians  is  fairly  equal — in 
1980  males  accounted  for  49.5  percent 
of  the  native  Hawaiian  population,  and 
females  accounted  for  50.5  percent. 

Geographic  Distribution 

The  majority  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population  (as  well  as  the  majority  of 
the  State'S^' population)  lives  on  Oahu. 
There  still  exist  pockets  of  native 
Hawaiians  located    in  economically- 
deprived,   rural  areas  on  many  islands. 

Education 

The  percentage  of  native  Hawaiian 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
who  were  enrolled  in  school  in  197U 
was  lower  than  that  for  any  other 
group  in  Hawaii   (91.6  percent  for 
females  and  9i0.7  percent  for  males, 
compared  to  an  overall  State  figure  of 
94,8  percent).     The  median  number  of 
years  of  school  completed  by  native 
Hawaiians  over  25  years  of  age  in  1970 
was  12.0,  compared  to  a  State  median 
of  12.3.     Only  49.7  percent  of  native 
Hawaiians  oVer  25  had  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1970.     In  1970,  only 
4.2  percent  ot  native  Hawaiians  over 
25  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of 
college,   a  figure  lower  than  thai:  for 
any  of  the  other  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii . 

State  of  Hawaii  data  for  1977  show 
little  improvement:     only  46.9 
percent  of  native  Hawaiians  over  25 
had  graduated  from  high  school . 
Figures  for  that  same  year  also  showed 
that  only  4.6  percent  of  native  Hawai- 
ians over  25  had  completed  four  or 
more  years  of  college,   a  percentage 
still  lower  than  that  for  any  other 
ethnic  group.     A  1976  Alu  Like,  Inc., 
Needs  Assessment  Survey  indicated, 
however,   that  education  for  their 
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children  was  a  top  priority  for 
native  Hawaiian  parents • 

Employment 

In  1970,  4,3  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  men  and  5,2  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  women  were  unemployed, 
compared  to  State  figures  of  2,6  per- 
cent and  3,7  percent,  respectively. 
Of  all  native  Hawaiian  males  over  the 
age  of  16,  76,4  percent  were  in  the 
labor  force  in  1970,   compared  with  the 
total  State  figure  of  81.5  percent. 
Also  in  1970,  47.9  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  women  over  the  age  of  16  were 
in  the  labor  force,   compared  with  49 
percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

.  A  1975  Census  Update  Survey 
estimated  that  the  unemployment  rate 
for  native  Hawaiians  was  11.6  percent, 
compared  to  6.5  percent  for  the  State 
of  Hawaii  as  a  whole.     The  present 
rate  is  probably  even  higher.  Other 
data  for  1975  show  that  only  17.8  per- 
cent of  native  Hawaiian  men  have 
professional/managerial  positions, 
while  53.6  percent  are  classif ie_<^^as 
blue  collar  workers. 

Income 

In  1949,   the  proportion  of  native 
Hawaiian  males  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  was  above  that  for  all  other 
groups.     Their  median  income  for  the 
same  year  was  higher  than  the  "all 
races"  and  Filipino  groups  but  below 
that  of  the  Chinese,   Caucasian,  and 
Japanese  groups.     By  1969,   the  situa- 
tion of  the  native  Hawaiians  had 
improved  somewhat.    According  to 
the  U.S.  Census,   they  were  no  longer 
c   jr-represented  in  the  lowest  income 
categories . 

According  to  the  1975  Census  Update 
Survey,   however,   native  Hawaiian 
.personal  income  was  still  below  the 
Caucasian  and  State-wide  figures. 
Other  data  for  1977  show  that  the 
(civilian)  median  family  income  of 


pure  Hawaiians  was  lower  than  the  ^ 
part-Hawaiian,  Filipino,  Caucasian, 
Japanese,   and  Chinese  groups.  The 
part-Hawaiian  group  was  third  lowest 
(Filipinos  were  second) • 

In  1975,   over  otie-fourth  (27  per- 
cent) of  native  Hawaiians  were 
classified  as  below  the  poverty 
level.     In  1982,   the  number  of 
native  Hawaiians  on  welfare   (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children) 
and  general  assistance)  was 
significantly  higher  than  their 
relative  share  of  the  population • 

Criminal  Justice 

The  percent  of  native  Hawaiian 
adults  arrested  in  Hawaii  in  1981 
was  higher  than  the  native  Hawai- 
ian percentage  share  of  the 
population..    The  percentage  of 
native  Hawaiians  arrested  for 
specific  crimes  was  also  larger  for 
many  types  of  crime  than  their  share 
of  the  population. 

The  picture  for  native  Hawaiian 
juveni les  arrested  is  even  more 
striking.     Native  Hawaiian  juveniles 
comprised  the  largest  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  each  crime 
examined. 

Health 

'    Infant  mortality  remains  signi- 
ficantly higher  for*  native  Hawaiians 
•compared  to  the  other  groups  in 
Hawaii.     Part-Hawaiians  have  a  birth 
rate  of  23.1,   compared  to  17.5  for 
full-Hawaiians  and  19.5  for  the 
State.     Part-Hawaiians  and  full- 
Hawaiians  also  have  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
than  the  other  etb'-ic  groups. 

Native  Hawaiians  have  historical- 
ly had  a  lower  life  expectancy,  than 
other  groups  in  Hawaii.     This  trend 
continues--in  1970,   the  native 
Hawaiian  life  expectancy  was  67.62 
years,   compared  with  an  average  for 
the  State  of  74,20  years. 
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A  study  published  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Health  examined 
mortality  rates  among  full-Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians,  and  all  other  races 
in  Hawaii  from  1910  to  1980.  The 
study  concluded  that: 

•  Part-Hawai:  ans '  mortality 
rates  for  heavt  disease  were 
generally  higher  than  the 
"all  races"  group  except  for 
some  years,  while  the  rate 
for  f ul 1 -Hawai ians  was 
consistently  higher  than  that 
for  che  other  groups; 

•  Part-Hawaiians  and  the  "all 
r^ces"  group  had  similar 
mortality  rates  for  cancer, 
while  the  rate  for  full- 
Hawaiians  was  much  higher 
than  both  of  the  other 
groups;  and 

•  The  mortality  rate  for 
accidents  did  not  differ  for 
par t-Hawai ians  and  the  "all 
races"  group  but  was  two 
times  higher  for  the 
full-Hawaiian  group. 

i 

Statistics  from  the  Hawaii  Tumor 
Registry  show  that  native  Hawaiian 
men  had  the  highest  incidence  of 
stomach  and  lung  cancer. fbr  the 
period  from  1973  through  1980,  com- 
pared to  Caucasian,  Chinese, 
Filipino,   and  Japanese.  Native 
Hawaiian  .women,  compared  to  these 
same  groups,  had  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  lung  and  breast  cancer. 

The  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 
group  reports  the  highest  prevalence 
among  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii  of 
"acute  conditions,"  especially  res- 
piratory conditions.     For  chronic 
conditions,  the  prevalence  for  the 
native  Hawaiians  is  high,  relative 
to  the  other  groups,  only  for 
asthma,  mental  and  nervous 
conditions,  and  bronchitis/ 


emphysema.     Native  Hawaiians, 
according  to  this  data,   report  the 
lowest  prevalence  of  cancer, 
compared  to  the  other  groups. 

Acrording  to  the  Hawaii  substance 
abuse  needs  survey: 

#  Of  the  total  number  of 
estimated  substance  abusers 
in  Hawaii  (103,748,  or  14.7 
percent  of  Hawaii's  general 
population),  20.9  percent 
were  Hawaiian  or  part- 
Hawaiian. 

•  Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians  .\ 
account  for  19*4  percent  of 
alcohol  abusers,  22.3  percent 
of  drug  abusers,  and  22.8 
percent  of  the  population 
abusing  both  alcohol  and 
drugs . 

Socio-political  Profile 

The  State  of  Hawaii  consists  of  a 
population  of  considerable  racial 
and  cultural  diversity.    From  the 
earliest  times,   interracial  marriage 
was  accepted  by  t!he  community. 
Native  Hawaiians  have  among  the 
hignest  interracial  marriage  rates. 
This  racial  and  ethnic  mixture  has 
affected  the  political  sphere. 
Since  the  1930 's,  no  one  ethnic 
group  has  had  an  electoral  majority, 
although  ethnic  factors  do  play  a 
role  in  politics  in  Hawaii. 

In  1978,   the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  was  created,  which  has  a 
board  of  trustees  that  is  elected 
only  by  native  Hawaiians.     For  the 
first  board  election  in  1980,  31  ^ 
percent  of  the  total  native  Hawaiian 
population  registered  to  vote,  80 
percent  of  those  who  registered 
actually  voted,  and  100  candidates 
ran  for  the  nine  board  positions. 

The  1981  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
consisted  of  seven  part-Hawaiians  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  {out  of 
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a  total  of  51),   and  three  in  the 
Senate  (out  of  a  total  of  25). 

"Health  and  Social  Services" 

Two  main  topics  are  included  in 
this  chapter.     First,   the  historical 
and  cultural  background  of  native 
Hawaiian  health  is  discussed.  This, 
section  (written  by  Dr.  Richar(3 
Kekuni  Blaisdell)  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  health  and  illnesses  of 
native  Hawaiians  in  three  distinct 
time  periods:     prior  to  contact  with 
foreigners  (1778  and  before), 
contact  with  foreigners  (1778  to 
1893),   and  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  present  (1893  to 
1983) •     The  second  part  of  the 
"Health  and  Social  Services"  chapter 
describes  the  State  and  Federal 
programs  available  to  native  Hawai- 
^ians.     Programs  include  those  in  the 
mental  health  area,  medical  and 
family  health,   and  communicable 
diseases.^ 

"Education" 

The  education  system  in  Hawaii  is 
reviewed  in  this  chapter.  The 
historical  development  of  the  educa- 
tion system  is  traced  from  ancient 
times  through  the  activities  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  education 
system  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  chapter  also  includes  a 
'  discussion  of  the  present  system, 
reviews  programs  initiated  specifi- 
cally for  native  Hawaiians,  and 
discusses  native  Hawaiian  partici- 
pation in  the  educational  community, 
including  the  problem  of  under- 
representation  of  native  Hawaiians 
in  higher  education  and  in  the 
teacher  workforce. 

0 

"Housing" 

Housing  co5?ts  and  characteristics 
for  native  Hawaiians  and  other 


ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii  are  examined 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "Housing." 
Among  the  findings  of  this  section 
are: 

•  The  median  value  of  a  house 
in  Hawaii  is  two  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  the  1980 
national  median  value. 

•  The  native  Hawaiian  group  has 
the  lowest  median  value  of 
owner-occupied  housing  units 
of  all  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii. 

•  In  comparing  owners  versus 
renters,   native  Hawaiians  and 
Filipinos* are  split  almost 
equally  between  owners  and 
renters  (similar  to  the  State 
a ve  rage ) ,  whi le  ove  r  two- 
thirds  of  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese households  are  owner- 
occupied.     For  the  White 
group,   only  43  percent  of 
households  are  owner- 
occupieia. 

The'  "Housing"  chapter  also 
discusses  some  Unique  features  in 
the  housing  situation  of  native 
Hawaiians  that  result  from  the 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands  program.  It 
reviews  the  programs  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  for  homestead  homes  construc- 
tion and  repair,   cost  and  financing, 
and  loans.     Impediments  to  the  use 
of^  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  by 
native'  Hawaiian  homesteaders  are 
also  idi^ntified. 

"Ancient  History  to  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty" 

Knowledge  about  history  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  inhabi-  ' 
tants  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
culture  and  lifestyle  of  native 
Hawaiians.     This  chapter  in  Part  I 
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traces  the  history  of  Hawaii  from 
ancient  times  through  the  adoption 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States  in 
1875.     The  chapter  includes  a 
discussion  of:     ancient  Hawaii  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  western 
foreigners;  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Cook  in  1-778;  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  activities  of  the  missionaries; 
the  tran-Mormation  of  the  kingdom's 
system  of  government  toward  an 
Anglo-American  style;  the  kingdom's 
relationships  with  foreign^  govern- 
ments and  citizens;  the  agitation 
for  cmnexation  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii  and  its  effect  on  the 
politics  and  economy  of  the  kingdom. 

"Native  Hawaiicui  Culture" 

The  Commission  was  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of 
knowledgeable  native  Hawaiian  authors 
in  compiling  the  information  on  native 
Hawaiian  culture  and  religion.  The 
chapter  on  "Native  Hawaiian  Culture" 
contains      detailed  explauiation  and 
description  of  the  Hawaiian  language, 
including  comparison  to  other  v 
Polynesian  languages,  the  cultural 
importance  of  the  Hawaiian  language, 
the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  language, 
the-  rise  of  English  as  the  dominant  , 
language  in  Hawaii,  and  the  role  of 
pidgin  ^in  Hawaii  today.  This  section 
on  the  Hawaiian  language  was  written 
by  Larry  L.  Kimura,  at  the  dire»tftion 
of  and  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  which  submitted  the 
paper  to  the  Commission* 

This  chapter  also  contains  a 
discussion  of  historic  preservation  in 
Hawaii.     It  examines  the  roles  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  in  ^ 
preserving  historic  properties,  and 
describes  the  practical  problems  in 
the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
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historic  preservation  regulations  in 
Hawaii  today*  * 

"Narive  Hawaiian  Religion" 

The  chapter  on  "Native  Hawaiian 
Religion"  was  written  by  Rubellite 
K.^  Johnson.     Professor  Johnson's 
paper  (also  written  at  the  direction 
of  and  funded  by  the  Office  of 
HawaiicUi .  Affairs)  discusses :  the 
cuicient  Hawaiian  concept  of  the  soul 
of  man  in  relation  to  ancestral  or 
spiritual  beings  in  nature,  or 
beyond  nature,  during  human  life  and 
in  a  spiritual  afterlife;  the 
relationship  between  the  community 
worship  of  t»he  chiefs  and  priests  as 
a  ruling  class,  and  family  worship 
from  pre-contact  to  the  present; 
post-conversion  Hawaiian  conflict  in 
native  identity  or  crisis  in  self 
and  group  esteemi,  including  Hawaiian 
resiliency  in  adjusted  identity 
change;  the  need  felt  by  some 
emerging  native  Hawaiian  groups  to 
recover  self-esteem  by  pledging 
faith  in  ancient  religious  beliefs 
and  customs,  through  participation  in 
a  revitalized  religious  setting. 

PART  II.     FEDERAL,   STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
RELATIONSHIP^  ' 

This  section  of  'the  report  covers 
two  separate  aspects  of  the  unique 
interests  and  needs  of  native 
Hawaiians:     their  land-related  claims 
euid  interei^tSi  ^nd  the  responses  of 
Federal,  State ,  local,  and  private 
entities  to  theit  concerns ' about  land 
and  other  issues. 

"Land  Laws  and  Relationships" 

The  chapter  on  "Land  Laws  and ' 
Relationships"  reviews  land-tenure 
relationships  among  the  king,  high 
chiefs,  sub-chiefs  (konohiki)  and 
maka' ainana  (commoners) •     It  describe 


traditional  land  tenure  relationships 
before  the  arrival  of  westerners  and 
it  reviews  changes  in  these 
relationships  brought  about  by  changes 
in  practice  and  law  from  1778  to  1846 • 
The  chapter  also  sets  forth  the 
history  of  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners,  established  in  1848  to 
address  landholding  matters,  and  the 
resulting  principles  that  led  to  the  . 
Great  Mahele  of  1848.     The  Great 
Mahele  divided  the  land  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  among  the  king,  the 
chiefs,  and  the  commoners,  with 
designated  rights.     Resulting  land- 
holding  relationships  are  described. 
Also,  the  chapter  outlines  subsequent 
laws,  including  the  Act  of  1846  that 
permitted  sal^s  of  government  lands, 
the  Kuleana  Act  that  provided  for  , 
acquisition  of  land  by  commoners,  and 
patterns  of  land  acquisition  by 
foreigners. 

In  response  to  specific  questions 
cdDout  land  ownership  raised  during  the 
course  of  the  January  1982  hearings  of 
the  Commission,  the  chapter  also 
analyzes  certain  issues  of  concern  to 
native  Hawiians.     These  issues  include 
a  description  of  water  and  fishpond 
rights  under  Hawaiian  law.  Fishponds 
remain  in  private  ownership  today, 
•  while  fisheries  are  in  private  owner- 
ship only  to  the  extent  that  the 
owners  followed  specified  procedures 
to  obtain  recognition  of  their  rights. 
Rights  to  use  of  water  are  established 
by  a  series  of  rules  unique  to  Hawaii 
and  closely  related  to  ancient  Hawt'di 
land  law.     Further,  the  chapter 
summarizes  geotherraal  and  mineral 
rights  under  Hawaiian  law,  and  des- 
cribes the  possible  effect  of  geo- 
thermal  development  on  traditional 
native  Hawaiian  communities.  The 
history  of  kuleana  land  rights  (rights 
accorded  to  commoners  to  acquire 
.  land),  including  present  problems  in 
ownership  of  these  plots,  is 
described.     The  Hawaiian  law  of 
adverse  possession—a  legal  doctrine 


that  allows  persons  who  have  occupied 
land  under  certain  conditions  to  claim 
it  for  their  own — i.s  set  forth,  and 
its  effect  on  native  Hawaiian  land- 
holding  rights  discussed.  Finally, 
the  chapter  addresses  the  necessity  of 
genealogical  searches  to  satisfy  land 
ownership  requirements  of  native 
Hawaiian  landholdings . 

"Diplomatic  and  Congressional  History: 
From  Monarchy  to  Statehood" 

This  chapte^r  continues  on  from  the 
history  section  of  Part  I.     It  divides 
the  history  of  Hawaiian-United  Statues 
relationships  into  four  sections.  The 
first  covers  this  history  from  1875  to 
1893.     As  background,  it  outlines  the 
events  leading  to  the  signing  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1875  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii.     It  also  * 
sets  forth  the  relations  between  the 
king  and  certain  American  advisors 
who,  throughout  this  period,  had  a 
strong  influence  on  Hawaiian  policies. 
The  next  part  of  this  section  encom- 
passes the  events  from  1881  to  IC  J7, 
including  financial  problems  in  Hawaii 
and  internal  political  struggles  among 
different  American  advisors  to  the 
crown.     The  next  portion  of  this 
section,  describes  the  events 
surrounding  the  writing  of  a  new 
constitution  in  1887  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  cabinet  goverrifhent ,  which 
^  ^subsequently  curtailed  the.  power  of 
the  king'.     The  period  from  1887  to 
1893  was  marked  by  efforts  of  native 
Hawaiians  to  take  back  some  of  the 
power  that  had  been  removed  from  them 
with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet 
government.'    In  1891,  King  Kalakaua 
died  and  Princess  Liliuokalani  became 
queen.     The  final  part  of  this  section 
covers  the  efforts  of  the  queen  to 
take  back  authority  for  the  crown  and 
annexation  movements  during  this  same 
period,  leading  to  the  sequence  of 
events  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy. 
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The  second  section  of  this  chapter 
addresses  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States.     Because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
this*  period  of  history,  this  section 
was  prepared  by  a  professional 
historian.     It  sets  forth  relation- 
ships within  Hawaii  and  between  Hawaii 
and  the  United  States,  providing  back- 
ground for  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
It  also  details  the  events  of  the  days 
and  weeks  leading  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government  and 
the  queen's  resignation  in  January 
1893.     Further,  the  section  outlines 
the  unsuccessful  steps  that  the  queen 
took  in  an  effort  to  regain  her  king- 
dom.    Finally,  the  section  describes 
the  United  States' ' response  to  the 
developments  in  Hawaii,  and  the 
resulting  efforts  to  annex  Hawaii, 
first  by  treaty,  and  eventually,  by 
joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  1898.     Formal  transfer  of 
sovereignty  occurred  on  August  12, 
1898,  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands  became 
a  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  section  of  this  chapter 
analyzes  a  number  of  specific 
questions  regarding  the  process  of 
annexation.     These  include  a  review  of 
Hawaii's  annexation  by  joint  resolu- 
tion rather  than  by  treaty.     The  . 
;3rimary  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
joint  resolution  was  expediency:  the 
United  States  was  conqerned  about 
protection  of  its  strategic  position 
in  the  Pacific;  waiting  to  obtain  the 
required  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
senate  for  annexation  by  treaty  could 
have  been  too  slow  to  guarante^^  that 
protection.     This  section  also  des- 
cribes the  Congressional  debate 
surrounding  annexation.     It  then 
compares  the  procedures  for  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  to  the  procedures  used 
to  annex  other  territories  of  the 
United  States,   including  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.     The  final 
portion  of  the  analysis  reviews 
whether  any  native.  Hawaiians  signed 


annexation  documents  in  Hawaii,  noting 
the  difficulties  of  making  such  an 
assessment  with  the  genealogical  data 
now  available . 

The  fourth  section  of  the  chapter 
describes  the  history  of  Hawaii's 
admission  to  statehood,  and  compares 
Hawaii's  admission  to  that  of 
Louisiana,   Florida/' .Texas ,  Oregon  and 
Alc^skat 

"Existing  Law,  Native  Hawaiians,  and 
Compensation" 

The  que  stion  addr e  s sed  in  thi  s 
^ chapter  is  "whe^ther  native  Hawaiians 
are  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss 
of  land  or  sovereignty,."     In  light  of 
the  history  of  landholding  laws  in 
Hawaii  and  the  history  of  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  annekation,  the 
Commission  has  examined  whether  native 
Hawaiians  have  any  claims  under 
present  law  for  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  land  or 
sovereignty.     The  chapter  first 
describes  the  background  of  law  on 
these  matters,  ahd  states  that  much  of 
the  law  has  developed  in  relation  to 
American  Indians.     Second,  the  chapter 
analyzes  whether  native  Hawaiians  meet 
the  legal  requirements  for  holding 
"aboriginal  title"  to  Crown  and 
Government  lands  and  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
any  such  title.     It  reviews  each  of 
the  factors  that  must  be  met  to 
establish  ab€)riginal  title,  in  light 
of  the  history  and  sociological  facts 
about  native  Hawaiians.     The  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  are:     the  group 
must  be  a  single  landowning  entity; 
there  must  be  actual  and  exclusive  use 
and  occupancy  pf  the  lands;  the  use 
and  occupancy  must  be  of  a  defined 
area;  and  the  land  must  be  used  and 
occupied  for  a  long  time  before 
aboriginal  title  was  extinguished. 
While  the  native  Hawaiians  may  meet 
some  of  these  requirements,   they  do 
not  meet  all  of  them. 
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Further,  if  aboriginal  title 
existed,  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  could  be  responsible  to 
compensate  for  its  loss  is  determined 
by  when  that  title  was  extinguished. 
The  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the 
area  by  the  United  States  must  have 
acted. to  cause  the  extinguishment  of 
aboriginal  title  in  order  for  compen- 
sation to  be  considered.     The  chapter 
reviews  the  history  of  Hawaiian  land 
law,  and  finds  that  acts  of  the  Hawaii 
legislature  before  1893  had  the  effect 
of  extinguishing  aboriginal  title,  if 
it  had  iadeed  existed.     Because  the 
united  States  did  not  extinguish  any 
such  title,  it  is  not  responsible  to 
compensate  for  its  loss.     Further,  any 
such  loss  cannot  be  compensated  under 
either  the  Fifth  Amendment  or  under 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  as 
presently  written. 

The  question  of  whether  native 
Hawaiians  are  entitled  to  compensation 
for  loss    of  any  "recognized"  title  to 
Crown  and  Government  lands  is  also 
examined  in  this  chapter.     It  reviews 
the  definition  of  the  possible  laws  by 
which  the  United  States  may  be 
regarded  as  having  "recognized"  that 
native  Hawaiians  have  title  to  Crown 
and  Government  lands.    The  analysis 
determines  that  the  United  ^States  did 
not  recognize  title  of  native  Hawai* 
ians  to  these  lands.     Further,  even  if 
there  were  recognized  titl^,  no  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  that  title  would 
be  available  under  present  law. 

The  next  section  of  the  chapter 
considers  whether  native  Hawaiians  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
sovereignty.     The  section  defines 
sovereignty,  primarily  as  that  concept 
has  been  developed  in  the  context  of 
Indian  tribes.     Since  the  United 
States  Congress  can  take  away  sover- 
eignty of  native  groups  at  will,  loss 
of  sovereignty  is  not  compensable 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Moreover, 
it  cannot  be  compensated  under  the 


Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 

Therefore,  native  Hawaiians  have  no 
present  legal  entitlement  to  compen^ 
sation  from'  the  United  States  for  any 
loss  of  sovereignty . 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter 
considers  whether  there  is  any  trust 
relationship  arising  from  statutes  or 

'  otheir  laws,  between  the  natives  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States.  It 
examines  each  possible  source  of  such 
a  trust  relationship  and  determines 
that  if  there  is  any  such  relation- 
ship, it  is  at  most  a  very  limited  ^ 
special  trust  that  would  not  entitle 
native  Hawaiians  to  any  compensation. 
Finally,  the  chapter  compares  any 

. possible  native  Hawaiian  claims  to 
claims  of  native  Alaskans,  for  which 
the  latter  were  COTipensated  in  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

"Review  of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Programs" 

The  review  of  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  program  was  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
response  to  a  request  in  February 
1982.    The  Inspector  General  submitted 
a  report  in  Septerri)er  1982,  and  it  is 
that  report,  along  with  the  reply  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
that  appecurs  as  this  chapter  of  Part 
II.     The  report  discusses  problems 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands,  prograun  accomplishment, 
financial  meinagement,  applicant 
eligibility  lists,  and  leasing 
activities. 

"Federal  Responses  to  the  Unique  Needs 
of  Native  Hawaiians" 

The  steps  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians  are  outlined 
in  this  chapter.     These  include 
identification  of  federal  programs  for 
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which  native  Hawaiians  may  be 
eligible,  particularly  those  programs 
that  meet  needs  identified  in  Part  I 
of  this  report.     These  responses  also 
include  a  study  of  military  property 
requirements  in  Hawaii,  which  identi- 
fies possible  surplus  military  land. 
The  chapter  describes  the  work  of  the 
President's  Fede^ral  Property  Review 
Board,  an(3  states  that  the  federal 
members  of  the  Commission  will  work 
with  that  Board  to  ensure  that  it  is 
aware  of  the  needs  of  native  Hawai- 
ians in  considering  property  c'.isposi- 
tions.     Finally;   the  chapter  describes 
the  present  status  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kaloko/Honokohau  National 
Historic  Park. 

"State  of  Hawaii's  Responses  to  Native 
Hawcxiian's  Unique  Neteds" 

This  chapter  describes  three  groups 
of  steps  that  the  State  has  taken  to 
address  the  needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 
The  first  section  outlines  Section 
5(f)  of  the  Admission  Act.  Section 
5(f)  provides  that  the  State  must  hold 
certain  lands,   including  the  proceeds 
from  their  sale  o^  disposition,   as  a 
public  trust  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  an(fl  other  public 
educational  institutions,   for  the 
betterment  of  -the  conditions  of  native 
Hawaiians, . for  the  development  of  farm 
and  home  ownership  on  as  widespread  a 
basis  as  possible,   for  the  making  of 
public  improvements,   and  for  the 
provision  of  lands  for  public  use. 
The  chapter  describes  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  provision,   including  the 
return  of  federally-controlled  lands 
(ceded  lands)  to  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  State's  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  the  ceded  lands,   and  the 
State's  exercise  of  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

A  second  section  of  this  chapter 
describes  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  (OKA),  established  by  an 


amendment  to  Hawaii's  Constitution  in 
1978.    A  primary  motive  for  establish- 
ing OHA  was  to  secure  a  pro  fata  por- 
tion of  the  public  land  trust  fund  for 
native  Hawaiians.    OHA  also  provides 
lAn  opportunity  for,  all  native 
Hawaiians  to  choose  leaders  and 
exei-cise  self  -government  and 
self-determination.    OHA's  purposes 
'^and  operations  are  described. 

A  final  section  notes  that  other 
existing  State  programs  for  education, 
health,  and  other  needs  of  native 
Hawaiians  are  described  in  Pact  I  of 
the  Report'. 

»  '^Private  and  Local  Responses  to 
Special  Needs  of  Native  Hawaiians" 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Final 
Report  describes  four  private  organi- 
zations that  work  to  meet  the  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians.     These  are  the 
Kamehameha  Schools/Bernice  Pauahi 
Bishop  Estate,   the  Queen  Liliuokalani 
Children's  Center,   the*Lunalilo  Home, 
and  Alu  Like,  Incorporated. 

APPENDIX 

The  Appendix  contains  four  main 
sections.     First,  it  includes  Title 
III  of  Public  Law  96-565,   the  Act  that 
created  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission.    Second,   it  contains  the 
substitute  "Summary  of  Findings, 
Conclusions,  and  Recommendations" 
section  that  was  submitted  by  three  of 
the  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commis- 
sioners at  the  Commission's  last 
meeting  in  March,  1983. 

The  next  section  of  the  Appendix 
contains  a  summary  of  the  written 
comments  received  by  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians Study  Commission  during  the  \ 
public  comment  period  on  the 
Commission's  Draft  Report  of  Findings. 
These  written  comments  are  reproduced 
in  their  entirety,   as  required  by 
statute,   in  the  final  section  of  the 
Appendix. 
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VOLUME  II 


Volume  II  contains  the  dissenting 
views  submitted  by  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commissioners  Kina'u  Kamali'ir 
Winona  Beamer,  and  H#  Rodger  Betts#  . 
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Conclusions  And  Recommendations 


During  the.  past  18  months,  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commissions  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
culture,   needs,   and  concerns  of  native 
Hawaiians.     This  educatior  has  come 
through  study  by  the  Commission  and 
its  staff  of  expert  resource 
documents  and  data,*  public  testimony 
from  hundreds  of  native  Hawaiians 
during  dozens  of  hours  of  public  p 
hearings,   and  close  to  100  written 
comments  from  individual  citizens , 
private  organizations  in  Hawaii,  and 
State  and  Federal  government  cigencies 
on  the  Commission's  Dlcilz  Report  of 
Findings.     From  these  contributions, 
the  Commission  has  compiled  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
up-to-date  summary  available  on  the 
socioeconomic  and  cultural  con(3itions 
of  native  Hawaiians.     In  addition,  the 
Commission  has  collected  and  analyzed 
important  material  on  k6y  legal  and 
historical  factors  that  may  affect 
matters  of  concern  to  many  native 
Hawaiians,   such  as  reparations  and 
.,4and  ownership.     We  also  -believe  that 
ouir  report  to  Congress  is  an  important 
step  toward  increasing  public 
awa-reness  of  native  Hawaiian's,  their 
history,   culture,   and  special  r^eds. 

A.  CONCLUSIONS 

1,     Social,  Economic,  and  Cultural 
Concerns 

The  detai led  report  of  the  - 
Commission  includes  extensive  data  on 
social,  cultural,   and  economic 
conditions.     This  information,  in 
summary,   supports  the  following 
conclusions; 

M    After  the  arrival  of  foreigners 
)      in  Hawaii  in  1778,   the  native 
J      population  drastically 

.declined,  both  as  a  percentage 
of  the  population  and  in 
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absolute  numbers.     This  trend  , 
was  reversed  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  ^/J-ien  the  part- 
Hawaiian  population'  began  a 
rapid  increase,  a  trend  that 
continues  today*^* 

The  native  Hawaiian  popXilation 
now  constitutes  about  19  per-' 
cent  of  the  Stai^  of  Hawaii's 
total  population*     ^he  popular- 
tion  is  thte  your  :est,   in  terms 
of  median  age,   among  Hawaii's 
ethnic  groups  and  this  fact  has 
important  i ;aplications  f or 
education   ind  employment  not 
only  today,,  but  i«— the  future, 
as  well. 

Native  Hawaiians  have  followed 
the  statewide  trend  in  moving 

0 

toward  the  island  of  Oahu.  The 
Hawaiian  Homes  program  has  not 
cllleviated  this  movement  since  . 
the  majority  of  applicants 
desire  residential  homesteads 
on  Oahu*     The  reason  is  obvious: 
employment  opportunities  on 
Oahu^are  more  numerous  than  on 
the  other  islands « 

Although  education  for  native 
Hawaiians  has  improved,  many 
probleij^B  sti  11  remain  .  Educa- 
tional data  show  that  native 
Hawaiian  students  have  high 
absenHieeism  arid,  drop-out  rates, 
score  lower  in  some  standard- 
ized tests,  and  many  do  not  go 
on  to  college.     Thud,    there  are 
fewer  native  Hawaiians  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  ?. 
fewir  native  Hawaiians  in  the 
rducational  workforce.  These 
edvicational  data  explain  to 
mme  degree  the  problems  of 
naLi  *e  Hawaiians  in  the  emfjloy- 
ne.  It  and  income  areas* 
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It  has  been  shown  that 
education  is  a  high  priority  of 
native  Hawaiian  parents ^  and 
this  fact  will  facilitate  the 
efforts  to  improve  educational 
attainment  at' several  levels — 
the  students  themselves,  the 
family ,  the  school ,  the 
community,  emd  the  State. 

•  Unemployment  is  a  greater 
problem  for  the  native  tlawaiian 
population  than  for  other 
ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii*  Data 
also  show  that  native  Hawaiians 
still  lag  behind  most  other 
ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  their  population 
in  professional  positions. 
Over  22  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  men  have  jobs  class- 
ified as  "menial." 

•  Income  levels  for  native 
Hawaiians  fall  below  that  of 
some  of  the  other  ethnic 
groups .     Data  for  1977  show 
that  f ull-Hawaiians  had  the 
lowest  median  family  income  of 
civilians  in  Hawaii  compared  to 
other  ethnic  groups.  Part- 
Hawaiians  had  the  third  lowest. 
As  suggested  above,  lower 
employment  and  inccxne.^are  due, 
to  a  l^rge  extent,  to  ^\ 
educational  and  training 
deficiencies. 

•  In  1975,  over  one-fourth  (27 
percent)  of  native  Hawaiians 
were  classified  as  below  the 
poverty  level.     In  1982,  the 
number  of  native  Hawaiians  on 
welfare  (Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  and  general 
assistance)  was  significantly 
higher  than  their  relative^., 
share  of  the  population.  ^ 

•  The  high  unemployment  rate  of 
native  Hawaiians  generally, 

and  the  educational  problems  of 
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native  Hawaiian  youth  are 
reflected  in  criminal  justice 
data.     Native  Hawaiian  youttj 
constitute  the  largest  percent 
of  juveniles  arrested  for 
.  several  crifae  categories. 
Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problems 
also  exist  for  native 
Hawaiiarfs ,  although  incidence 
is  lower  thcin  for  some  other 
groups,  including  Caucasians.* 

•  Native  Hawaiians  continue  j^T- 
have  a  shorter  life  expecfcMjL%V 
than  other  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii  and  a  higher  infant 
mortality  rate.     The  incidence 
of  cancer  is  higher  than  that 
of  other  groups  for  both  men 
and  women  of  native  Hawaiian 
descent.     Other  health  problems 
include  a  high  prevalence  of 
respiratory  conditions  and  a 
high  mortality  rate, 
particularly  for  f ull-blooc}ed 
Hawaiians,  for  heart  disease, 
c^cer ,  and  accidents. 

•  Given  the  high  cost  of  housing 
on  the  islands,  housing 
problems  exist  for  all  groups 
in  Hawaii:     the  median  value  of 
a  house  in  Hawaii  is  two  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  the 
1980  national  median  value. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing 
may  be  even  more  acute  for 
native  Hawaiicins  because  of 
their  lower  income  levels.  For 
native  Hawaiians  on  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands,  there  exist  impedi- 
ments that  prevent  them  from 
using  the  assistance  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

•  The  State  of  Hawaii  consists  of 
a  population  of  considerable 
racial  cind  cultural  diversity. 
From  the  earliest  times,  inter- 
racial marriage  was  accepted  by 
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the  conununity.  Native 
Hawaiians  have  among  the 
highest  interracial  marriage 
rates.     This  racial  and  ethnic 
mixture  has  affected  the 
political  sphere.     Since  the 
1930' s,  no  one  ethnic  group  has 
had  an  electoral  majority, 
although  ethnic  factors  do  play 
a  role  in  politics  in  Hawaii. 

•    The  native  Hawaiian  people  have 
a  rich  cultural  heritage.  An 
importamt  part  of  that  heritage 
is  the  Hawaiian  language / 
as  demonstrated  by  the  attempts 
that  are  being  made  to  revive 
and  preserve  it.     Ar.other  key 
aspect  of  this  cultural 
heritage  is  the  native  Hawaiian 
religion  and  its  relationship 
to  the  needs  of  native  Hawai- 
ians today.  Historical 
preservation  could  play  a 
greater  role  in  preserving 
this  heritage. 

2.     Federal/  State ,  and  Local 

Relationships  \ 

\ 

Tfe  Final  Report  of  the  Native  ^ 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission  also 
analyzes  issues  related  to  Hawaiian 
history  amd  land  ownership.  This 
information  and  analysis  support  the 
following  conclusions: 

•  The  history  of  land  ownership 
and  tenure  in  Hawaii  is  unique 
and  complex.     In  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  the  king 
developed  a  process  and  had 
'enacted  a  series  of  laws  to 
change  the  ownership  patterns 
to  fee  simple  ownership.  These 
laws,  the  way  they  were  imple- 
mented, cind  other  economic^ 
social,  and  political  forces  in 
Hawaii  at  the  time  put  a  large 
amount  of  Hawaii's  land  in  the 
hands  of  westerners  by  1890, 

•  Native  Hawaiians  have  expressed 
concern  about  a  number  of 
specific  legal  questions  that 
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affect  land  ownership.     Some  of 
these  questions,  such  as 
owTiership  problems  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  kuleana  land 
rights,  are  unique  to  Hawaii 
and  will  take  time  to  resolve. 
Others,  such  as  laws  affecting 
rights  to  water  and  adverse 
possession,  are  similar  to 
problems  existing  in  many  other 
states.  ' 

•    Hawaii  has  a  long  and  rich 
history.     As  a  separate 
sovereign  nation,  it  developed 
relations  with  the  United 
States  through  treaties. and 
othe)'  dealings  prior  to 
1893.     For  example,  treaties 
were  developed  between  the  two 
countries  to  facilitate  trade 
and  to  serve  the  interests  of 
those  in  Hawaii  seeking 
economic  development  to  improve 
the  country's  finamcial 
situation.     The  treaties  also 
promoted  the  economic , 
security,  and  defense  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  these  foreign 
policy  considerations,  tensions 
between  the  monarch  and  the 
legislature  also  affected 
Hawaiian  politics  during  these 
years,  as  did  efforts  by  the 
native  Hawaiians  to  regain 
power  from  reformers.  The 
culmination  of  these  treiius 
occurred  in  1891  when 
Liliuokalani  became  queen  and 
attempted  to  reassert  the  power 
of  the  throne  against  the 
legislature  and  the  reformers. 

•    In  1893  the  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown.    The  overthrow,  and  the 
lack  of  resistance  by  the  queen 
and  her  cabj.net,  was  encouraged 
in  part  by  the  presence  of 
United  State?*  forces,  consist- 
ing of  one  company  of  Marines 
and  two  companies  of  sailors 
(approximately  100  men),  acting 
without  express  authority  from 
the  United  States  Government. 


^    President  Cleveland, 

inaugurated  just  after  the 
landing  of  United  States 
forces,  dispatched  Represent- 
ative Blount  to  investigate  the 
events.     His  report  blamed  the 
American  Minister,   John  L» 
Stevens,   for  the  revolution. 
The  United  States  Senate  then 
commissioned  the  Morgan  report, 
which  reached  an  almost 
opposite  conclusion.  The 
Commission  believes  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  reports. 

•     In  1097,   Hawaii's  new 
"  government  and  the  United 
/  States  entered  into  an 

agreement  that  Hawaii  woulr'  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 
The  annexation  question  was 
submitted  for  consideration  by 
the  Hawaii  legislature.     In  the 
United  States,  it  was  passed  by 
Joint  Resolution  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,   rather  than  as  a 
Treaty  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Senate. 
President  McKinley's  concern  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the 
Pacific  for  the  United  States 
in  the  face  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  prompted  use  of  a 
Joint  Resolution.     (Texas  is 
the  only  other  territory  that 
was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  by  Joint  Resolution.) 
The  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  up  to 
the  time  of  annexation  were 
relations  between  two  separate, 
sovereign  nations,  not  between 
a  sovereign  and  those  subject 
to  its  sovereignty. 

•    Determining  if  any  native 
Hawaiians  signed  annexation 
documents  is  difficult  without 
extensive  genealogical  research. 
An  estimate  is  that  six  native 
Hav;aiians  were  in  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  when  it  adopted  the 


1894  Constitution  calling  for 
annexation . 

•  In  19 j9,  Hawaii  became  a  State 
of  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  its  admission  to 
statehood,   like  that  of  other 
states,  is  unique. 

#  The  Commission  examined  both 
common  law  and  statutes  to 
determine  whether  there 
currently  exists  any  legal 
basin  for  compensation  for  loss 
of  land.     The  Commission  also 
reviewed  articles  and  reports 
making  the  legal  argument^^or 
compensation.     Generally,  the' 
most  likely  possible  theories 
for  the  awprd  of  compensation 
to  native  groups  for  loss  of 
land  were  aboriginal  title  or 
recognized  title  doctrines: 

-  The  law  has  developed 
specific  tests  for 
establishing  aboriginal 
title:     the  group  must  be  a 
single  land-owning  entity; 
there  must  be  actual  and 
exclus^ive  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  lands ;  the  use  and 
occupancy  must  be  of  a 
defined  area;  the  land  must 
have  been  used  and  occupied 
for  a  long  time  before 
aboriginal  title  was  extin- 
guished. Additionally, 
title  must  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  government  o€ 
the  United  States,  not  by 
another  body,  s ^ch  as  the 
government  of  Hawaii  before 
the  United  States  annexed 
Hawaii .     Finally ,  some  law 
must  give  the  native  group, 
here  the  native  Hawaiians,  a 
right  to  compensation  for 
loss  of  aboriginal  title. 
The  Commission  finds  that 
the  facts  do  not  meet  the 
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tests  for  showing  the 
existence  of  aboriginal 
title.     Even  if  the  tests 
had  been  met,   the  Commission 
finds  that  such  title  was 
extinguished  by  actions  of 
the  Hawaiian  government 
before  1893,   and  certainly 
before  annexation,  which  was 
the  first  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  United 
States.     Finally,   even  if 
these  tests  had  been  met, 
neither  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States 
Constitution  nor  current 
statutes  provide  authority 
for  payment  of  compensation 
to  native  Hawaiians  for  loss 
of  aboriginal  title. 

The  law  also  has  developed 
specific  legal  requirements 
for  compensation  of  loss  of 
lands  by  recognized  title. 
The  Commission  examined  the 
question  of  whether  treaties 
and  statutes,   the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Annexation,  or 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution 
provide  a  basis  for  payment 
under  the  theory  of 
recognized  title,  and 
concluded  that  no  basis 
exists • 

The  Commission  examined 
whether  a  trust  or  fiduciary 
relationship  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  native 
Hawaiians  and  concluded  that 
no  statutes  or  treaties  give " 
rise  to  such  a  relationship 
because  the  United  States 
did  not  exercise  sovereignty 
over  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  to  annexation,   and  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  Annexa- 
tion,  No.  55  (July  7,  1898) 
did  not  create  a  special 
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relationship  for  native 
Hawaiians . 

•  The  Commission  considered 
whether  native  Hawaiians  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for 
loss  of  sovereignty,   and  found 
no  present  legal  entitlement  to 
compensation  for  any  loss  of 
sovereignty. 

•  A  report  prepared  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
summarized  a  number  of  problems 
with  regard  to  the  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  pi^ogram.     A  Federal/ 
State  T^sk  Force  was  created 

to  propose  solutions  to  these 
problems  and  its  report  is  due 
to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  and 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Interior 
by  mid-1983. 

•  The  State  of  Hawaii  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  respond  to 
the  uniqua  needs  of  native 
Hawaiians.     These  include 
acquisition  and  disposition  of 
revenue  pursuant  to  Section 
5(f)  of  the  Statehood 
Admissions  Act?  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs;   and  establishment  of 
particular  programs  specifi- 
cally for  native  Hawaiians 
within  other  departments  of  the 
State  Government. 

•  A  number  of  private  and  local 
organizations  have  also  worked 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians.     These  groups 
have  been  funded  either  by 
endowments  ( often  from  the 
estates  of  kings  or  que  ns  of 
Hawaii),   or  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


To  summarize  the  Oommission' s 
findings  with  regard  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy:    Based  upon 
the  information  available  to  it,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  Minister 
John  L.   Stevens  and  certain  other 
individuals  occupying  positions  with 
the  U.S.  Government  participated  in 
activities  contributing  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  on 
January  17,  1893.    The  Commission  was 
unable  to  conclude  that  these 
activities ^were  sanctioned  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress*     In  fact, 
official  government  records  lend 
strong  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
Minister  Stevens'  actions  were  not 
sanctioned. 

Besides  the  findings  summarized 
above,  the  Commission  concludes 
that,  as  an  ethical  or  moral  matter. 
Congress  should  not  provide  for  native 
Hawaiians  to  receive  compensation 
either  for  loss  of  land  or  of 
sovereignty.     Reviewing  the  situation 
generally,  including  the  historical 
changes  in  Hawaii's  land  laws  and 
constitution  before  1893,  the  Hawaiian 
political  climate  that  led  to  the 
overthrow,  the  lack  of  authorized 
involvement  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  apparent  limited  role  of  United 
States  forces  in  the  overthrow,  the 
Commission  found  that  on  an  ethical  or 
moral  basis,  native  HaWaiians  should 
not  receive  reparations.     In  reaching 
this  conclusion,  the  Commission  did 
not  find  the  Hawaiian  circumstances 
analogous  to  the  time  when  Congress 
voted  payments  to  Colombia,  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Panama. 
Those  payments  were  based,  in  part,  on 
the  breach  of  commitments  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  an  1846 
treaty  guaranteeing  to  Colombia  the 
"right  of  sovereignty  and  property" 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  in 
part,  on  commitments  owed  to  Colombia 
pu  suant  to  certain  contracts. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission 
strongly  recommends  that  the  issue  of 
reparations  not  impede  the  important 
steps  that  should  be  taken  now  to 


improve  the  condition  of  native 
Hawaiians.     Based  on  the  information 
it  has  collected,  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  social  and  econanic 
problems  of  native  Hawaiians  deserve 
immediate  action  and  that  these  -needs 
should  be  addressed  promptly. 

B .  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  its  findings,  the 
Commission  wpuld  recommend  considera- 
tion of  early  action  in  the  following 
areas : 

m    Additional  educational  and 
training  opportunities  to 
better  equip  native  Hawaiians 
for  employment. 

•  Information  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  assist 
both  job  applicants  and  small 
business  concerns. 

[These  measures  should  help 
deal  with  problems  involving 
education,  unemployment,  crime, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
which  appear  to  be  related.] 

•  Additional  nutrition  education 
programs  and  Research  to  assist 
in  reducing  incidence  of 
disease  and  accidents,  and  to 
reduce  mortality  rates. 

•  Specific  assistance  to  native 
Hawaiians  in  finding  housing. 

0    Continued  efforts  to  offer 
opportunities  for  native 
Hawaiians  to  learn  about  and 
develop  a  sense  of  pride  in 
their  culture* 

Steps  can  be  taken  by  private 
individuals  and  orgemizations  and  by 
governments  at  all  levels  to  address 
these  areas  of  concern.  The 
Commission  feels  that  private  groups 
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and  local  governmental  units  may  be 
most  effective  in  addressing  many  of 
these  problems  because  they  are  closer 
to  the  native  Hawaiians,  better 
understand  their  needs,  and  can  most 
easily  adjust  their  priorities.  The 
next  most  effective  level  is  the 
State  Government,  which  already  has  in 
place  several  programs  that  address 
specific  needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 
Finally,  there  are  existing  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government  that  also 
may  be  of  use  in  addressing  these 
needs.     Therefore,  as  an  action  program 
is  developed,  the  Commissipn  recommends 
that,  in  order  of  priority: 

•  First  consideration  should  be 
given  to  efforts  that  are 
undertaken  by  private  native 
Hawaiian  groups.     In  fact,  such 
groups  have  made  significant 
contributions,  which  can  and 
should  be  expanded.  Examples 
of  effective  private  groups 
that  could  expand  and/or 
redirect  their  activities 
include:     Alu  Like,  Inc.,  the 
Hawaiian  Civic  Club,  and  the 
Bishop  Estate. 

•  Second  consideration  should  be 
given  to  efforts  of  local 
governmental  units.  Local 
governments  should  be  in  a  good 
position  to  work  directly  with 
native  Hawaiians  in  formulating 
solutions  for  their  particular 
needs. 

•  Third  consideration  should  be 
given  to  existing  State  govern- 
ment agencies  that  specifically 
deal  with  concerns  of  native 
Hawaiians.     The  primary 
examples  are  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs  amd  the 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands.     (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Federal/State  Task 


Force  on  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  program  will  make 
specific  recommendations  on  how 
this  program  can  better  serve 
its  constituents.) 

•    Fourth  consideration  should  be 
given  to  efforts  of  State 
government  agencies  and  the 
Governor  who  administer  various 
State  cind  Federal  programs  that 
apply  either  (a)  only  to  native 
Hawaiians,  or  (b)  to  various 
citizens  including  native 
Hawaiians. 

*    •    Fifth  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  wide  variety  of 
Federal  progreims  that  are 
already  available  or  that  could 
be  made  available  to  help 
address  specific  needs. 
Private,  local,  and  State 
officials  in  Hawaii  should  take 
the  initiative  to  become  aware 
of  available  programs,  secure 
and  disseminate  information  on 
them,  and  ensure  that  native 
Hawaiians  have  equal  access  to 
those  programs . 

Possible  Specific  Actions 

Within  this  framework,  it  appears  to 
the  Commission ' that  a  number  of 
specific  actions  can  be  taken  to  speed 
the  application  of  resources  to  needed 
areas.     For  example,  the  Commission 
recommends  that : 

1*  In  the  area  of  education,  appro- 
priate private,  local,  and  State 
organizations  should  consider: 

•  Instituting  a  program  to 

encourage  educational  develop- 
ment that  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  education  for 
native  Hawaiian  youth,  and 
recruits  eligible  native 
Hawaiian  students  to  pursue 
higher  education. 
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•  Expanding  the  Hawaiian  Studies 
Program  to  meet  the  goal  of 
promoting  the  opportunity  for 
all  age  groups  to  study 
Hawaiian  culture ,  history,  and 
language  in  public  schools* 

•  Establishing  a  clearinghouse, 
perhaps  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  to 
provide  information  on 
financial  aid  available  to 
prospective  college  students 
from  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  from  private 
individuals  and  organizations^^  * 
and  to  make  this  information 
available  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  State • 

•  Making  sure  that  Federal 
programs  for  vocational 
training  funded  through  block 
grcuits  are  targeted  to  groups 
most  in  need,  including  native 
Hawaiians* 

In  the  area  of  health, 
appropriate  private,  local,  and 
State  organizations  should 
consider: 

•  Systematically  collecting, 
recording ,  and  analyzing 
critical  health  data  on 
Hawaiians  for  use  in  specific 
health  benefit  programs. 

•  Including  a  specific  focus  on 
the  special  needs  of  native 
Hawaiians  in  nutrition 
education  programs  (Federally- 
and  State-funded)  for  children 
and  adults. 

•  Using  the  clearinghouse  organ- 
ization suggested  in  number  5 
below  to  assist  organizations 
in  applying  for  Federal  grants 
to  tailor  nutritional  informa- 
tio  I  specifically  to  the 
native  Hawaiians  and  their 
lifestyle . 


•  Initiating  efforts  to  ensure 
that  information  on  specific 
Federal  programs  (for  example, 
supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children) 
is  disseminated  through  native 
Hawaiian  organizations ,  and 
recruit  eligible  native 
Hawaiians  to  participate  in 
these  programs.  \ 

•  Ensuring  that  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  block  grant  monies  are 
directed  toward  allevia^ting 
specific  health  problems, 
including  those  of  concern  to 
native  Hawaiians,  such  as 
infant  mortality  and  child  and 
maternal  care.t 

3.     In  the  area  of  housing,  appro- 
priate private,  local,  and  State 
organizations  should  consider : 

•  Instituting  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate information  on 
federal  housing  programs  to 
native  Hawaiians . 

•  Assisting  individuals  and 
builders  in  applying  for  these 
programs . 

4*.     In  the  aurea  of  culture,  appro- 
priate private,  local,  and  State 
organizations  should  consider : 

0  Giving  higher  priority  to 
native  Hawaiicun  sites  in 
considering  nominations  for 
the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places;  activating 
the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Plan  and  revising,  in 
consultation  with  native 
Hawaiians,  the  plan  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  protection  of 
ancient  Hawaiian  artifacts  and 
sites. 
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•  Instituting  a  mechanism, 
perhaps  under  the  Bishop 
Museum,  to  collect 
information  on  existing 
federal  programs  in  the  eurea 
of  the  curts  and  humanities 
and  assisting  native  Hawa^/- 
ians  who  wish  to  apply  for 
these  programs. 

The  Governor  should  consider 
creating,  perhaps  within  an 
existing  agency  or 
organization,  a  group  to: 

•  Act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  existing 
federal  programs  that  can  be 
of  help  to  native  Hawaiians. 
The  existing  Catalog  of 
Federal  Dome3tic  Assistance 
can  provide  an  excellent 

-  starting  point;  and 

(. 

•  Perform  a  "facilitating"  role 
by  assisting  individuals  and 
groups  in  identifying 
relevant  programs,  contacting 
appropriate  officials,  and 
writing  applications  and 
proposals. 

During  the  course  of  its  study, 
the  Commission  found  a 
diversity  of  data  uses  and 
collection  methods  among  State 
agencies  and  between  State  and 
Federal  agencies ,  resulting  in 
data  on  native  Hawaiians  that 
are  not  comparable.  Therefore, 
the  Governor  should  consider 
reviewing  the  use  pf  population 
figures  cuid  the  methodologies 
used  in  data  collection  on 
native  Hawaiians  to  ensure 
consistency  among  State 
agencies .     Then,  the  Governor 
should  make  recommendations  to 
the  UeS.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
on  specific^-  changes  for  the 


1990  Census  that  would  ensure 
comparability  between  State  and 
Federal  data. 

Actions  by  federal  Agencies 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  depeurtments 
and  agencies  act  to  ensure  that  the 
heeds  and  concerns  of  native 
Hawaiians,  to  the  extent  identified 
and  defined  in  the  Commission's 
Report,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
their  program  administrators;  that 
these  administrators  consult  officials 
in  Hawaii  for  further  guidance  on 
specific  programs;  and,  once  this 
guidance  is  recteiv^d,  consider  actions 
that  could  be  taken  to  ensure  full  and 
equal  access  by  native  Hawaiians  to 
various  assistance  programs.  Among 
those  programs  that  appecu:  to  the 
Conunission  to  wi^rrant  special 
attention  are  the  following: 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Education, 
V                guaranteed  student  loans; 

program  greuits  for  education- 
ally-deprived children; 
educational  opportunity 
grants . 

2.  In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, programs  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  advisory 
services,  and  grants  and 
loans  to  small  businesses, 
such  as  Economic  Opportunity 
Loans  for  Small  Businesses, 
Management  Assistance  to  Small 
Businesses,  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  for  Dis- 
advantaged Businessmen,  and 
Small  Business  Loans. 

3*     In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  employment  and  training 
programs  for  Native  Americans 
(including  native  Hawaiians) 
under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 
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In  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  programs 
for  native  Hawaiians  under  the 
Administration  for  Native 
Americans,  including  financial 
assistance,  training  and 
technical  assistance,  and 
research,  demonstration  and 
evaluation;  Alcohol,  Drug  , 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  'project  grant 
and  information  programs; 
Maternity  and  Child  Health 
Program; ' Head  Start. 

In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development, 
programs  to  assist  native 
Hawaiians  in  obtaining 
adequate  housing,  including 
guaranteed/ insured  housing 
lo^ns,  interest  reduction 
programs,  mortgage  insurance, 
home  improvement  programs, 
guaranteed/insured  loans  for 
rental  units,  and  housing 
programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

The  Commission  also  supports 
legislation  pending  in  the 
'U.S.  Congress  that  would 
change  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  allow  FHA  single- 
family  mortgage  insurance  to 
be  extended  to  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  native  Hawaiians, 
without  regard  to  limitations 
regarding  marketability  of 
title • 

In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  rural  housing  and 
farm  operating  .loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  Hawaiian  Home  lands • 

In  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  programs  dealing  with 
heart  disease  of  the  National 


Heart,   Lung,   and  Blood 
Institute;  grants  and 
contracts  relating  to  cancer, 
funded  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute;  other  programs  in 
NIH  that  address  the  special 
health  problems  of  native 
Hawaiians  /  such  as  infarvt 
mortality • 

8.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  programs  in  the  area 
of  historic  preservation,  and 
educational/cultural  programs 
in  conjunction  with  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  in 
Hawaii. 

9.  The  Federal  Property  Review 
Board  should  continue  to 
consider  the  unique  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians  when  property 
use  is  reviewed  and  when 
disposition  of  surplus  federal 
property  is  considered. 
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Part  I 

Socioeconomic  And  Cultural  Section 
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Demographics 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


Data  Sources  and  Reliability  2/ 


Profile  of  Hawaii  JL/ 

The  State  of  Hawaii  consists  of 
eight  major  southerly  islands  in  a 
chain  of  islands  and  124  minor  islands 
with  a  total  area  of  6,450  square 
miles.     Of  this  total,  6,425  miles  are 
land  and  25  are  in3.and  waters # 

The  eight  major  islands  total 
4,126,000  acres  of  land  area,  oc  which 
98  percent  form  the  six  major  islands 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kaqai,  Molokai, 
and  Lcmai  (in  order  of  largest  land 
mass).     The  seventh  islcund,  Niihau,  is 
privately  owned  and  the  eighth, 
Kahoolawe,  is  a  military  bombing  reinge 
and  uninhabitable. 

There  are  three  levels  of, 
government  in  Hawaii — Federal,  State, 
and  County.     There  are  only  four 
counties.     The  seat  of  the  State 
Government  is  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Honolulu  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  which 
houses  the  State  Legislature  and  the 
Governor's  offices. 

The  major  industries  in  Hawaii  have 
shifted  from  those  that  are  primarily 
agricultural  to  service  industries. 
In  order  of  importance,  the  major 
industries  tocjay  in  Hawaii  are 


•  Tourism 

•  Construction 

•  Sugar 

m  Pineapple 

•  Defense 

•  Diversified  Agriculture 


The  sources  used  in  the  descrip- 
tions that  follow  in  this  chapter  are 
diverse,  with  varying  degrees  of 
'reliability.     Essentially  two  types  of 
sources  were  used  to  compile  the  data 
in  this  chapter :  scholarly 
demographic  studies  ( for  example , 
Adams,  Lind,  and  Taeuber)  and 
official  government  censuses  and       '  \ 
statistics  (Schmitt  for  earliei 
figures^  U.S.  Bureau  of  -the  Cer\sus 
data,  and  State  of  Hawaii 
statistics) . 

As  always  in  the  use  of  stati\5tics, 
there  are  inherent  dangers  of 
misclassif ication  and  misinterprd^- 
tation.  Earlier  data  are  less 
reliable  than  later  data.  Some  ddta 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
directly  after  statehood  in  1959  aie 
unusable  because  mainland  race  class- 
ifications are  meaningless  in  Hawaii* 
Some  data  are  not  collected  by  ethnic 
groups  by  either  the  State  sor  Federal) 
Governments •  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  wide  variety  of  data  used 
herfe  will  obviate  some  of  these 
problems.  Even  vrtiere  precise  informal 
tion  is  not  available  for  lack  of 
data,  the  reader  may  at  least  be  able 
tojdiscern  trends  in  each  of  the  areas! 
discussed* 

'   The  most  complete  statistical 
compilation,  from  the  earliest 
available  figures  to  postcensal 
estimates  made  by  the  State  in  1965, 

contained  in  a  book  written  by 
Robert  C.   Schmitt,  Hawaii  State 
Statistician.  3/    Schmitt  reviews  the 
various  sources  of  demographic  data 
for  accuracy  and  reliability.     A  brief 
summary  of  his  review  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  much  of  the  data  used 
here. 

/There  are  numerous  problems  with 
the  earliest  available  data.  Captain 
Cook^s  estimates  and  those  of  others 
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for  the  original  population  count  of 
\awaiians  in  1778  ranged  from  100,000 
to  500, 000 •  4/    Estimates  are  almost 
completely  missing  from  1779  to  1822* 
The  sociologist,  Roman zo  Adams, ^did 
much  research  to  fill  in  this  gap. 
Missionary  estimates  after  1823  are 
characterized  by  Adams  a.s  "not  very 
accurate,  but  nevertheless,  valuable*" 
5/    The  first  censuses  in  1839,  1847, 
and  1848  were  ndt  successful*  A 
moderately  successful  count  was 
obtained  in  1849,  but  1850  is  the  date 
of  the  first  acceptable  population 
count* 

Censuses  were  taken  by  the  kingdom 
of  Hawaii  from  1847  to  189e*     The  last 
census,  in  1896,  was  accurate  and 
comprehensive.     Problems  with  the 
kingdom's  census  data  include  the  fact 
that  age  data  were  most  frequently 
misreported  and  ethnic  breakdowns 
w^re  different  from  those  used  after 
annexation*     However,  Schmitt 
evaluates  the  kingdom's  census  data  as 
follows ; 

Findings  were  usually  consistent 
with  what  is  known  of  the  general 
social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  period.  Notwithstanding  their 
limitations,  the  censuses  contri- 
buted greatly  to  knowledge  of  the 
demography  of  Hawaii.  6^/ 

From  1900  to  1980,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  census  data  can  be  used.  HRr^=* 
again  problems  occur ,  espepially  in 
the  area  of  irisclassif ication  of  race. 
.Schmitt  says  of  the  U.S.  Census  data: 

Although  the  errors  and  discrepan- 
cies cited. . .sometimes  involve 
thousands  of  persons,  their- net 
effect  is  often  insignificant  in 
relation  to  the  total  population. 
'  For  all  their  limitations,  the 
U.S.  census  reports  offer  an 
unequaled  statistical  picture  of 
the  social,  demographic  and 
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V  economic  development  of  Hawaii 
since  1900.  7/  ^ 

There  are  important  considerations 
that  must  \fe  taken  into  account  in 
using  U.S.  Census  data  and  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii.     For  the  1980  U.S.  Census, 
"race"  was  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
self-identification.     If  the  person 
was  unsure  of  his/her  race,  the  race  . 
of  the  mother  was  used  (in  1970,  race 
of  the  father  was  used).     In  gathering 
State  of  Hawaii  statistics,  % 
respondents  are  asked  their  ethnic 
ccwiposition  and  those  with  mixed 
blood,   including  part-Hawaiian,  are 
included  in  the  latter  category.  ' 
Exacerbating  this  difference  is  the 
fact  tha^  in  1970  and  1980,  the 
category  "part-Hawaiian"  was  not  used 
in  the  U.S.  Census.     Many  part- 
Hawaiians  may  have  believed  that  the 
"Hawaiian"  category  was  only  for  those 
with  a  large  percentage  of  Hawaiian 
'  blood.*/ 

The  natural  result  of  the 
differences  in  these  methods  is  that 
the  State  of  Hawaii  counts  many  more 
native  Hawaiians  than  the  U.S.  Census 
does  and,  therefore.   State  and  U.S. 
Census  figures  cannot  be  accurately 
compared.     The  actual  effects  of  these 
differences  are  a  matter  of  debate 
^    that  cannot  bfe  resolved  at  this  time. 
However,  the  reader  should  at  least  be 
aware  that  this  issue  exists.     In  this 
Report,  the  origin  of  the  statistics 
used  is  clearly  identified  in  the  text 
or  in  each  table. 

Definitions 

The  definition  used  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  the  term  "native 
Hawaiian"  in  the  Act  creating  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission  is 
as  follows:     "any  individual  whose 

★/    For  a  more  complete  explanation 
of  the  differences  in  the  data 
collection  for  the  1970  and  1980 
censuses,  see  page  41,  below. 
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ancestors  were  natives  of  the  area, 
which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778."  8/  Confusion 
arises,  partic\ilarly  in  an  historical 
overview,  between  full-Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians ,  and  HaweCiians 'of  50 
percent  blood  quantum  oZ  the  races 
inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior 
to  1778  (the  definition  for  inclusion 
in  the  Hawaiiem  Home  Lands  program) . 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Report, 
the  Commission  has  decided  that  the 
following  definitions  will  ^ways 
apply /  9/  unless  otherwise  noted  in 
the  text:  \ 

Hawaiian  or  full-Hawaiian:  Pure- 
blooded  Hawaiian; 

Part-Hawaii6m:     Any  individual  of 
mixed  blood  whose  ancestors 
were  natives  of  Hawaii  prior  to 
1778? 

Native  Hawaiian(s):  V  Either 
full-  or  part-Hawaiian;  in  the 
plural,  the  combination  of  both 
groups  as  defined  above. 

Historical  Background  **/ 

The  period  after  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Cook,  from  1778  to  1850,  was 
one  of  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands-.    The  native 


V    When  discussing  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act,  however,  "native 
Hawaiian"  refers  to  those  descendants 
of  not  less  than  one-half -part  blood 
of  the  races  that  inhabited  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778. 

* V    For  a  more  complete  history, 
see  Part  I,  "Ancient  History  to  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,"  and  Part  II, 
"Diplomatic  and  Congressional  History: 
From  Monarchy  to  Statehood." 
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population  declined  drastically  as  a 
result  of  declining  birth  rates  and 
high  mortality  rates.     Urban  centers 
grew  up  around  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and 
Lahaina  as  trade  vfith  foreigners 
increased.    Native  Hawaiian  men  signed 
up  as  sailors  on  foreign  ships,  never 
to  return.     Foreigners  began  to  take 
up  residence  on  the  islands,  and  the 
first  indentured  laborers  arrived. 

The  changes  from  1850  to  1900  were 
no  less  drastic.     The  popullftion  * 
decline  of  the  islemds  as  a  v^old^  was 
arrested  and  begeui  a  rapid  increase  # 
swelled  by  thousemds  of  immigrant 
laborers*     The  composition  of  the 
population  (age,  sex,  race,  marital 
status)  was  dreunatically  altered,^ 
however,  as  the  native  population 
continued  its  decline.  Constitutional 
government  was  introduced,  and  the 
system  of  land  ownership  was  changed. 
By  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
monarchy  did  not  even  exist,  replaced 
in  1894  by  a  caretaker  Republic 
awaiting  annexation  to  the  United 
Stated . 

The  period  from  1900  to  1960  covers 
Hawaii's  territoriad  yeeurs.     The  full- 
Hawaiicin  population  continued  its  ^ 
decline,  while  there  was  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  part-Hawaiian 
population  as  inter-marriage  among 
Hawaii's  ethnic  groups  increased. 
Large  numbers  of  immigramt  laborers 
continued  to  enter  Hawaii  in  the  first' 
half  of  the  period.    The  second  half 
saw  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  personnel. 

Frcna  1960  to  1980,  the  change  from 
ail  agricultural  economy  to  a  service 
economy  is  clearly  evident.  The 
native  Hawaiian  population  continued 
to  increase,  and  a  Hawaiian  "cultural 
revival"  began. 
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B*     POPULATION  AND  COMPOSITION  \ 
OP  POPULATION 

Population  Trends  from  1778  to  1850 

It  IS  probable  that  Hawaii  was 
first  inhabited  by  "a  few  hundred" 
Polynesians  who  arrived  in  large, 
doubled-hulled  canoes*     From  this 
modest  beginning^  the  native  Hawaiian 
population  was  estimated  to  be  between 
100,000  and  500,000  people  at  the  time 
of  first  Western  contact  in  1778*  The 
population  figure  that  has  come  to  be 
accepted  by  most  authors  is  300,000* 
Captain  Cook  found  an  island  grouping 
fully  populated,  based  on  a 
subsistence  economy  with  a  strict 
hierarchical  social  system,  and  kings 
on  various  islands  in  almost  constant 
warfare  with  each  other. 

Contact  with  foreigners  after 
centuries  of  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  greatly  changed  the 
islands  and  their  people.     The  total 
population  of  Hawaii  for  the  period 
from  1778  to  1850  declined 
drama  ically,  from  approximately 
300,000  in  1778  to  94,000  in  1850. 
Table  1  and  Chart  1  illustrate  this 
decline #  V      The  major  causes  of  the 
decline  are  examined  in  the  next 
section. 

Causes  of  Population  Decline 

Population  growth  or  decline  is  the 
net  result  of  four  forces:  birth, 
death,  in-  and  out-migratibn.  Until 
the  first  immigrants  arrived  in  1852, 
the  natural  decrease  outweighed 
migration  in  determining  the 
demographic  make-up  of  Hawaii. 

Epidemics  and  Diseases:  When 
British  Captain  James  Cook  anchored 


V  All  tables  and  charts  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

* V     For  more  data  on  the  histori- 
cal development  of  native  Hawaiian 
health,   see  below,  pages  99  to  109. 


off  the  island  of  Kauai  on  January  18, 
1778,  his  rediscovery  ended  the  pro- 
longed isolation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     This  lack  of  contact  had 
left  the  native  population  with  no 
built-up  immunities  and  virtually 
defenseless  to  disease.  Unlike 
continental  peoples,  the  vast  oceanic 
distances  among  the  Pacific  island 
groups  had  effectively  prevented  the 
spread  of  any  bacterial  or  viral 
illnesses  anywhere  in  Polynesia.     As  a 
result.  Western  contact  in  Polynesia 
meant  the  introduction  of  diseases 
that  proved  to  be  devastating  to  the 
island  population.     The  first  to  be 
introduced  in  Hawaii  was  venereal 
disease. 

The  physical  mobility  among  the 
islands  and  the  accepted  se^cual  ^ 
behavior  of  native  Hawaiians  had 
assured  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
(Although " syphilis  is  not  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  size  of  a  population, 
its  effects  on  the  incidence  and 
health  of  children  born  to  pare  ts 
carrying  the  disease  very  often 
include  deformity  or  early  death.)  It 
was  also  the  custom  of  native 
Hawaiians  not  to  permit  deformed 
children  to  curvive  birth.  This 
practice  of  native  infanticide  was 
reported  by  Westerners  for  the  next  50 
years,  but  the  exact  number  of  such 
deaths  will  never  be  known- 

Hawaii  State  Statistician  Robert  C. 
Schmitt  wrote  that: 

...the  roles  of  abortion,  infant- 
icide, and  infant  mortality  are 
difficult  to  assess.  Artemas 
Bishop,  writing  in  1838,  noted 
that  "the  great  majority  of  the 
children  born  in  the  islands  die 
before  they  are  two  years  old." 
Some  students  attributed  the 
frequent  barrenness,  stillbirths, 
and  infant  deaths  to  venereal 
disease .     Abortion  and 
infanticide,  known  to  have  existed 
in  pre-contact  times,  reached  new 
highs  in  1819-1825  and  1832- 
1836*..  10/ 
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These  dates  indicate  generational 
patterns,  suggesting  that  the  impact 
of  venereal  disease  continued  for  at 
least  three  generations  before  it 
abated  or  became  a  less  virulent 
strain. 

The  lack  of  any  natural  immunity  to 
Western  diseases  among  the  native 
Hawaiian^  was  far  more  dramatically 
traceable  with  the  introduction  of 
air-  or  water-borne  contagion.  The 
first  recorded  epidemic  occurred  in 
1804 »     From  native  accounts  of  the 
symptoms,  it  is  now  assumed  that 
outbreaks  of  either  cholera  or  bubonic 
plague  occurred.     Of  an  estimated 
population  of  280,000  in  the  year 
before  this  epidemic,  nearly  half 
succumbed. 

Later  epidemics  also  contributed  to 
the  high  mortality  rate:  influenza 
first  appeared  in  1826,  and  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diarrhea,  and 
influenza  struck  in  rapid  succession 
in  1848  and  1849. 

Other  causes  mentioned  by  authors 
for  the  declining  population  are: 

•  Limited  knowledge  of  treatment 
for  certain  diseases,  poor 

\   infant  care,  breakdown  of  the 
old  moral  order,  and  disruption 
of  important  economic 
activities;  11/ 

•  tnter-island  warfare  that  did 
not  abate  until  1795  and 
infanticide,  mostly  of  females, 
to  balance  the  loss  of  males  in 
war;  and 

•  The  sandalwood  trade,  which 
caused  innumerable  natives  to 
work  gathering  sandalwood, 
weakened  them,  and  caused  them 
to  neglect  other  economic 
pursuits,  such  as  fishing  and 
farminy.  12/ 

Migration :     Although  it  was  not  a 
major  cause  of  population  decline,  the 
migration  of  youriy  Hawaiian  men  did 
play  a  role.     The  recruitment  of 
native  Hawaiians  as  crew  members  for 


visiting  ships  evidently  began  in 
1788.     Romanzo  Adams  estimated  that 
the  number  of  island  seamen  increased 
from  200  in  1823  to  300  in  1825,  400 
in  1832,  600  in  1836,  3,500  in  1848, 
6md  4,000  in  1850.     At  mid-century, 
then,  nearly  5  percent  of  the  total 
Hawaiian  population  had  enlisted  as 
sailors.     More  impoi. tantly,  this  group 
accounted  for  approximately  12  percent 
of  all  Hawaiian  males  18  years  of  age 
or  older .  13/ 

Population  Trends  from  1850  to  1896 

According  to  the  census  data  of  the 
kingdom,  this  period  witnessed  the 
reversal  of  the  decline  in  the  overall 
population  of  Hawaii.     While  there  was 
a  3.5  percent  per  year  population 
decline  in  1853,  the  population  in 
1896  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3.3 
percent  per  year  { see  Table  2 ) . 

However ,  far-reaching  changes  were 
occurring  in  the  lifestyle  and  compo- 
sition of  the  population,  as  the 
native  population  continued  its 
decline.     Central  to  this  transfor- 
mation was  the  importation  of 
laborers,  beginning  in  1852,  to  work 
the  newly-established  sugar  planta- 
tions.    The  effects  of  the  plantation 
system  are  evident  in  the  increase  of 
non-Hawaiians ,  a  considerable  excess 
of  males  over  females,  and  a  youthful 
population . 

Immigration 

Although  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  Hawaiians  to  meet  the  labor 
needs  of  the  plantations,  the  native 
cultural  pattern  of  subsistence  living 
was  not  conducive  to  plantation  labor. 
As  Lind  concluded,  since  Hawaiians 
could  satisfy  their  simple  living 
expectations  by  a  fev/  hours  toil  in 
the  taro  patches,  "there  was  little 
reason  for  the  Hawaiians  to  offer 
themselves  as  plantation  laborers 
under  the  onerous  and  confining 
conditions  which  prevailed — lonq  hours 
of  hard  labor  ujider  driving  rain  and 
hot  tropical  sun..."  14/ 
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The  first  immigrant  labor  group  to 
arrive  was  the  Chinese,  follow^'id  by 
Japanese  and,  eventually,  others. 
This  new  infusion  of  population  from 
China  and  Japan  brought  with  it  new 
diseases.     The  first  outbreak  of 
leprosy  occurred  as  a  result* 
(Hawaiians  called  the  disease  ma' i 
Pake— the  Chinese  sickness.)  The 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  responded  with 
quarantine  stations  to  examine  all 
incoming  workers.     However,  the  dread 
disease  had  established  itself  within 
the  population,  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
contain  its  spread,  the  leper  settle- 
ment at  Kalaupapa  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  was  established. 

In  any  event,  the  greater 
consequence  of  labor  immigration  was 
the  change  in  the  caaiposition  of  the 
total  population.     By  1896,  full- 
Hawaiians  represented  less  than  half 
of  the  total  population  for  the  first 
time.     Within  a  decade,  this  change 
was  even  more  pronounced,  as  the 
Hawaiian  population  was  less  than 
one-third  the  number  of  non-natives, 
as  shown  in  Chart  2. 

As  Qiart  3  shows,  most  conspicuous 
in  this  non-native  population  were 
Asian  immigrants ,  primarily  from  China 
and  Japan.     Especially  after  favorable 
arrangements  for  Hawaiian  sugar  were 
established  with  the  United  States  in 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1876,  this 
portion  of  the  population  increased 

even  more. 

The  influx  of  immigrant  population — 
largely  adult  males— created  an 
imbalance  in  the  male/female  ratio. 
Only  Portugal  required  the  re-settle- 
ment of  wives  and  children  as  a 
condition  of  labor  contracts. 
Although  later  efforts  were  made  by 
the  nation  of  Japan  to  facilitate 
"picture  bride"  arrangements  for  their 
people,  plantations  continued  to 
assume  that  workers  would  return  to 
their  native  countries.     However,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  situation, 
patterns  of  increasing  inter-marriage 
began  to  emerge • 


V 

Although  intimate  contact  is  known 
to  have  occurred  between  Hawaiians  and 
Westerners  since  1778,   it  was  not 
until  the  Census  of  1850  that  a 
separate  category  designated  "half 
caste"  began  to  enumerate  the  children 
of  these  unions.     In  that  year,  more 
than  500  hapa  haole  children  were 
counted.     Three  years  later,  this 
number  had  doubled.     By  1890,  this 
change  in  the  genetic  background  of 
native  Hawaiians  accounted  for  about 
15  percent  of  the  total  native 
Hawaiian  population,  as  shown  in 
Table  3. 

Population  Trends  from  1900  to  1960 

With  the  emergence  of  a  new  group 
composed  of  full-  and  part-Hawaiians 
(see  Table  4),  there  was  a  significant 
reversal  in  the  declining  native 
Hawaiian  population  trend  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Major 
factors  that  accounted  for  this 
population  increase  were:  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  Western 
preventive  medicine  and  Hawaiians 
learning  the  value  of  Western  medicine 
and  changing  their  mode  of  life 
accordingly;  the  build-up  of  some 
immunity  to  disease;  and  growing 
inter-marriage.     Part-Hawaiians  have 
become  Hawaii's  most  rapidly  expanding 
ethnic  group.  15/ 

Age  and  sex  pyramids  for  the  native 
Hawaiian  population  (illustrated  in 
Chart  4)  nearly  approximate  a  normal 
distiibution.     The  base  is  decidedly 
broad  in  1920  and  even  broader  in 
1960;  the  broader  the  base,  the 
younger  the  population.     The  median 
age  of  16.0  for  native  Hawaiian  males 
in  1960  was  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  major  ethnic  group  in  Hawaii. 

Population  Trends  from  1960  to  1980 

Federal  and  State  figures  vary 
substantially  on  the  population  of 
Hawaii  in  19b0.     Table  5  shows  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  tally  for  Hawaii  in 
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1970  and  1980.     The  1970  total  for 
native  Hawaiians  of  71,375,  seems 
disproportionately  low,  given  the 
combined  (Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian) 
total  of  102,403  in  1960  (revised 
estimate)  and  115,962  in  1980.  This 
discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  methods  of  data 
collection  that  were  employed  in  the 
1970  census  for  Hawaii.^/    In  spite  of 
this  anomaly,  the  trend  of  an 
increasing  native  Hawaiian  population 
is  continuing.     The  1970  census  shows 
that  9.3  percent  of  Hawaii's 


*/    According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Subject  Report,  Japanense , 
Chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States,  PC  (2)-IG,  p.  XI:  "Racial 
statistics  for  Hawaii  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  from  earlier 
censuses  for  several  reasons, 
including  the  elimination  of  the 
racial  category  'part  Hawaiian'  and 
changes  in  the  rules  on  racial  classi- 
fication for  persons  with  racially 
mixed  parentage.     In  1960,  'part 
Hawaiian*  was  included  as  a  separate 
category  in  the  race  item.  Mixtures 
of  Hawaiian  and  any  other  race  were 
classified  as  'part  Hawaiian.'  In 
1960,  91,109  persons,  or  14  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  Hawaii,  were 
included  in  this  category.     In  the 
1970  census,  persons  of  mixed  descent 
were  asked  to  enter  the  race  with 
which  they  identified  themselves. 
When  persons  were  in  doubt  about  their 
racial  classification,  the  father's 
race  was  used." 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  were 
'  asked  in  the  1980  census  to  report  the 
race  with  which  they  most  clearly 
identified.     In  Hawaii,  persons  who 
reported  "Part  Hawaiian"  were 
classified  as  "Hawaiian."  Persons 
reporting  more  than  one  race  were 
asked  to  report  the  one  with  which 
they  most  closely  identified. 
Finally,  in  those  cases  where  the 
respondent  could  not  report  one  race, 
the  race  of  the  mother  was  used. 
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population  was  native  Hawaiian.  The 
comparable  figure  for  1980  was  12.0 
percent. 

Population  statistics  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Data  Book  for  1981 
Vciry  widely  from  the  U.S.  Census 
information  (see  Table  6).     In  1  he 
State's  tabulation,  full-  and  part- 
Hawaiians  comprise  18.9  percent  of  the 
total  Hawaii  population  with  a  total 
of  175,453  persons,  compared  to  the  12 
percent  (or  115,962)  figure  from  the 
1980  U.S.  Census. 

The  differences  are  due  largely  to 
the  definitions  used  in  collecting  the 
data  (see  above,  page  36).     That  is, 
persons  of  mixed  race  are  shown 
separately  in  the  State  table,  while 
in  the  1980  Census  tabulations  they 
are  assigned  to  one  of  the  unmixed 
groups  on  the  basis  of  self-identi- 
fication or  race  of  the  mother.  In 
the  1970  U.S.   Census,  self-identifica- 
tion or  the  race  of  the  father  was 
used  in  ethnic  classifications. 

Age/sex  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  for  1970  confirm 
previous  figures  showing  that  many 
native  Hawaiians  are  in  the  younger 
age  brackets.     The  medicin  age  for 
males  was  19.7  (higher  than  the  1960 
figure  of  16)  and  21.8  for  females. 
Over  48  percent  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population  in  1^  70  was  19  years  old  or 
younger. 

Data  from  the  1980  Census  shows 
that  native  Hawaiians  continue  to  be 
the  youngest  ethnic  group  in  the 
State.     Table  7  displays  median  ages 
for  Hawaii's  major  ethnic  groups.  For 
native  Hawaiians,  the  median  age  for 
males  was  22.0  (compared  to  27.6  for 
all  races)  and  23.2  for  females 
(compared  to  29.1  for  all  races). 

The  ratio  between  males  and  females 
continues  to  display  the  trend  shown 
in  the  pyramid  charts  discussed  on 
the  preceding  page.     Of  the  total 
native  Hawaiian  populatioi   between  the 
ages  of  20  and  39,   53  percent  are 
female  and  4  7  percent  are  male.  In 
the  1980  Census,  49.5  percent  of  all 
native  Hawaiians  were  male  and  50.5 
percent  were  female. 


Summary 


C*     GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 


After  the  arrival  of  foreigners, 
the  native  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  began  a  drastic  decline*  The 
major  causes  of  this  depopulation  were 
epidemics  and  disease.     The  population 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
began  to  increase  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely 
through  the  importation  of  immigrant 
laborers  to  work  in  Hawaii's  sugar 
fields.     The  result  of  this 
immigration,   along  with  the  continuing 
decline  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population,   was  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  native  Hawaiians  in  the 
total  population.     By  the  end  of  the 
century,   native  Hawaiians  accounted 
for  less  than  one-third  of  Hawaii's 
total  population. 

The  part-Hawaiian  population  began 
to  increase  dramatically  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.     The  primary 
reasons  for  this  were  better  health 
and  increased  inter-marriage  with 
other  racial  groups. 

Today,   the  native  Hawaiian 
population  of  Hawaii  can  be  charac- 
terized as  follows: 

•  According  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii,   there  are  9,366  full- 
Hawaiians  and  166,087  part- 
Hawaiians,   constituting  about 
19  percent  of  the  State's 
population; 

•  Native  Hawaiians  are  a  young 
population — in  1980,   the  median 
age  for  males  was  22.0,   and  the 
median  age  for  females  was 
23.2;  and 

•  !'he  male/female  ratio  for 
native  Hawaiians  i'^  fairly 
equal — in  1980  mains  accounted 
for  49.5  percent  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  population,  and 
females  accounted  for  50.5 
percent. 


Prior  to  the  arrival  of  foreigners, 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
native  population  among  the  eight 
major  islands  of  Hawaii  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  land 
area  to  sustain  necessary  crops  and 
fish.     Estimates  at  the  time  oC 
contact  placed  the  greatest  native 
numbers  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
followed  by  Maui,   and  then  Oahu.  (Not 
coincidentally,   this  ordering  is  also 
indicative  of  the  physicail  area. of 
each  island. ) 

Pre-contact  settlement  was 
organized  within  the  ahupua 'a; 

...the  basic  landholding  unit  was 
tho  ahupua 'a,   which  ranged  in  size 
from  100  to  100,000  acres  and 
^usually  had  natural  boundaries. 
The  ideal  ahupua ' a  was  an 
economically  self-sufficient  pie- 
shaped  unit  which  ran  from 
mountain  tops  down  ridges  to  the 
sea.    Most  ahupua' a  were  in  turn 
divided  into  ili,   some  of  which 
were  virtually  independent  while 
others  were  mere  operating  sub- 
divisions of  the  ahupua' a.  A 
hierarchical  society  paralleled 
this  pattern  of  land  division.  At 
the  top,  a .chief  controlled  each 
ahupua ' a ;   land  agents  (konohiki  ) 
and  subchiefs  subordinate  to  the 
chief  controlled  smaller  amounts 
of  land;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hierarchy,   common  farmers  worked 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chief.     Commoners  had  other  plots 
for  their  own  use  and  had  certain 
gathering  rights  in  the  non- 
cultivated  lands  of  the  ahupua 'a 
...16/ 

1778  to  1850 

During  the  period  from  1778  to 
1851,  each  of  the  islands  experienced 
a  decreas^e  in  population  roughly 
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equivalent  to  the  general  population 
decline  caused  by  death.  Movement 
from  the  strictly  rural  settin<7s  of 
the  traditional  lifestyle,  however, 
occurred  as  a  response  to  early 
commercial  activities  around  oort 
areas*     In  particular,  Lahaina  on  Maui 
and  Honolulu  on  Oahu  began  to  acquire 
urban  dimensions  (see  Table  8). 

The  sandalwood  trade  contributed  to 
this  early  drift  to  the  port  areas. 
As  the  first  export  item  of  the 
islands,   individual  chiefs  redirected 
the  activities  of  the  people  within 
their  ahupua' a  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fragrant  wood.     King  Kamehameha  1 
became  aware  that  the  country  was  in 
danger  of  severe  famine  because  of  the 
neglect  of  farming  and  fishing  as  a 
result  of  this  redirection.     As  a* 
consequence,  he  ordered  chiefs  and 
people  to  devote  more  time  to  other 
activities,  proclaimed  all  sandalwood 
to  be  the  property  of  the  government, 
and  prohibited  the  cutting  of  young 
and  small  trees  to  conserve  this 
natural  resource.   17/    Liloliho,  who 
succeeded  Kamehameha  I  as  king,  lifted 
these  restrictions  and  commoners  again 
were  required  to  gather  the  fragrant 
wood  in  great  quantities.  18/  This 
activity,  according  to  many  authors, 
resulted  in  the  practical  extinction 
of  sandalwood  trees,  weakened  the 
commoners,  and  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  native  population.  19/ 

1850  to  1900 

The  trend  of  population  decline  on 
all  islands  was  reversed  after  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1876  between  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States.     As  a  consequence  of  the 
expanding  plantation  economy, 
population  on  all  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  increased  rapidly, 
particularly  from  1880  to  1930.  (See 
Table  9  for  population  figures  for  the 
period  from  18S0  to  1896,   and  Table  10 
for  the  p^^riod  from  1900  to  1930  •) 
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1900  to  1960 

With  the  passing  of  the  peak  of 
plantation  domination,  there  was  a 
decline  in  population  on  all  islands 
except  Oahu  between  1930  and  1960  (see 
Table  10).     The  expansion  of  the 
tourist  industry  brought  slight 
increases  on  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai. 
By  1960,  more  than  79  percent  of 
Hawaii's  residents  were  located  on 
Oahu,  which  has  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  land  area.     Over  4  5 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  State 
lived  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  the 
adjacent  urbanized  area . 

Population  decline  on  islands  other 
than  Oahu  was  due  not  only  to  movement 
toward  Honolulu,  but  also  to  migration 
from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland.  The 
ethnic  group  with  the  highest  rate  of 
net  migration  (whether  within  Hawaii 
or  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland)  Was 
the  part-Hawaiian  group.  20/  There 
was  also  a  large  out-migration  of  the 
original  contract  leiborers  and  their 
descendants.  21/ 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Native 
Hawaiians  V  , 

As  one  would  expect,  Hawaiian 
culture  and  population  have 
persisted  most  effectively  in 
areas  where  Western  civilization 
has  penetrated  least.     Thus  census 
reports  frcin  1853  to  1960  reveal 
that  the  islands  and  districts 
least  suitable  for  plantation 
agriculture  or  other  Western  uses 
have  remained  the  havens  for 
native  Hawaiians . . . 22/ 

In  1853,   large  numbers  of 
^reigners  settled  on  Oahu  and  Kauai, 


This  section  is  taken,  with 
some        aphrasing,   from  Andrew  W. 
Lind ,  Hawaii's  People,   3rd  ed . 
( Honolulu:     University  of  Hawai  i 
Press,   1967),  pages  45-49. 
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but  both  islcinds  also  had  their  isola- 
ted districts  where  native  culture  was 
able  to  survive  to  a  considerable 
degree.     The  expemsion  of  plantations 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  reduced  the  area  within  which 
native  Hawaiians  could  maintain  numer- 
ical and  cultural  dominance*  The 
lonely  islamds  of  Niihau,  Lanai,  amd 
Molokai  remained  relatively  free  of 
foreign  influence  until  after  annexa- 
tion.   By  1930,  there  were  17  remote 
districts  in  which  native  Hawaiians 
constituted  more  than  50  percent  of 
thfe  population. 

The  situation  had  not  changed 
substantially  by  1950,  as  reflected  in 
the  census  reports.     Although  the  1960 
census  did  not  provide  similar  data 
(except  for  Oahu) ,  a  clearly  dispro- 
portionate ratio  of  native  Hawaiians 
in  all  of  the  larger  census  divisions 
where  they  appear  indicates  that  the 
rural  native  havens  still  remained. 
The  centers  of  native  Hawaiian  con- 
centration were  still  in  the  under- 
developed eureas  of  Kohalo  emd  Kona  on 
the  island  ot  Hawaii,  of  Hema  on  Maui, 
of  Koolauloa  on  Oahu,  parts  of 
Molokai,  and  Niihau.  However, 

More  important  in  the  total 
experience  of  the  natives  than  the 
survival  of  a  few  thousand  persons 
in  these  isolated  pockets  on  the 
edges  of  the  expanding  Western 
world  has  been  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  Hawaiians  in  that 
expanding  world.     Each  new  census 
has  told  the  story  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  natives  who  have 
been  d^awn  within  the  orbit  of  the 
commercial  economy  centering  in 
the  port  towns  and  cities.  23/ 

Honolulu  emerged  as  the  dOTiinemt 
center.     As  the  century  advanced, 
Honolulu  drew  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  total  native  Hawaiian  population. 
Between  1853  and  1900  the  proportion 
of  pure  Hawaiians  increased  from 


14.5  percent  to  28.1  percent.  In 
1950,  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  surviving  12,000  "pure"  Hawaiians 
lived  in  Honolulu • 

Part-Hawaiians  have  been  even  more 
strikingly  products  of  the  city,  as 
they  continue  to  constitute  a  greater 
proportion  of  residents  in  Honolulu 
than  is  true  for  the  total  population. 
The  1960  c  ens  us  s  eemed  to  s  how  a 
curious  reversal  of  this  trend,  since 
the  proportion  of  both  full-  and  part- 
Hawaiians  resident  in  Honolulu  dropped 
from  the  1950  total.     On  the  other  . 
hand,  the  proportion  of  both  groups 
resident  on  the  island  of  Oahu  had 
continued  to  increase  steadily  until 
1960,  which  suggests  that  the 
attraction  of  the  city  still  operated, 
but  that  there  was  a  pref erence|  for 
the  suburban  emd  peripheral  areas  out- 
side the  city  proper. 

Paradoxically,  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  had  the  effect  of 
assisting  this  urban  trend.  The 
demand  for  urban  sites,  particularly 
on  Oahu,  far  outweighs  that  for 
agricultural  sites . 

1960  to  1980 

Information  received  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  confirms  that  the 
majority  of  native  Hawaiians,  like  the 
majority  of  all  Hawaii  residents, 
lives  on  the  island  of  Oahu  (see  Table 
11).     Seventy  percent  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  population  of  the  six  largest 
islands  lives  on  Oahu,  compared  with 
79  percent  for  the  population  as  a 
whole.     Besides  Niihau  (whose 
population  is  almost  totally  native 
Hawaiian) ,  the  Island  of  Molokai  has 
the  largest  native  Hawaiian 
population,  which  constitutes  57.3 
percent  of  its  total* 

Summary 

Prior  to  the  contact  with 
Westerners  that  was  to  change  their 
lifestyle,  the  Hawaiian  population 
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was  distributed  among  the  islands  in 
proportion  to  the  land  mass  and 
available  food  resources*  The 
increase  in  trade  after  thcj  arrival  of 
foreigners  upset  this  balance  and 
caused  a  movement  toward  port  areas. 
This  trend  has  continued  with  the 
general  movement  of  the  population 
toward  Oahu  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century •     Recent  years  have 
witnessed  an  even  greater 
concentration  of  Hawaii's  population 
in  and  around  Honolulu,  the  principal 
commercial  and  tourist  center* 
Although  there  are  many  pockets  of 
native  Hawaiians  located  in 
economically  deprived  rural  areas  on 
many  islands,  the  native  Hawaiians 
have  not  been  immune  to  the  drift  of 
the  overall  population  toward  Oahu  and 
Honolulu,  and  the  majority  of  them  now 
live  there. 

D.  EDUCATION 

Education  in  pre-contact  Hawaii  was 
a  formalized  learning  process 
according  to  social  rank  and  function. 
Because  there  was  no  written  language, 
all  knowledge  was  carried  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  practice,  ritual,  and  memori- 
zation.    Training  in  professions,  such 
as  canoe-building  and  fishing,  was 
accomplished  in  this  same  manner. 
Similar  practicf^s  were  used  to  train 

aliyi  in  the  religious  and  chiefly 
arts  to  ensure  their  competency  to 
rule.     This  system  served  the 
Hawaiians  welj.  as  they  developed  "the 
finest  navigators,  agriculturalists, 
and  fishermen  in  the  Pacific"  and 
their  culture  flourished  for  over 
1,50  0  years.  24/ 

Missionaries 

A  written  fom  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  and  Western  modes  of  learning 
were  first  introduced  in  Hawaii  by 
American  missionaries  after  their 


arrival  in  1820 •     Reflecting  the 
I^rotestant  emphasis  on  knowing  and 
understanding  the  Bible ,  proselytizing 
efforts  were  combined  with  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  missionaries  began  by  teaching 
the  ali' i,  whose  attitude  seems  to 
have  been:     "Teach  us  first  and  we 
will  see  if  it  is  good.     If  it  is,  you 
may  teach  the  people."  25/  The 
natives  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
instruction  offered  by  the 
missionaries  after  the  chiefs  agreed 
that  schools  should  be  set  up  for  the 
maka' ainana ,  or  common  people.  By 
18.31,  the  schools  for  commoners  . 
numbered  1,000  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  52,000,  or  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  population.     The  preponderance 
of  these  students  were  adults.  26/ 
However ,  concerted  attention  was 
beginning  to  be  given  to  instructing 
children  by  the  end  of  1820 's  and  by 
the  end  of  the  1830 's,   the  majority  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  were  children, 
in  numbers  as  high  as  12,000  or 
15,000.  27^/ 

Kingdom  Education  System 

In  1840 J  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  took 
over  the  support  of  the  schools,  using 
the  missionary  schools  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  public  school  system.  In 
that  same  yeai ,  literacy  became  a 
requirement  for  obtaining  a  marriage 
license . 

By  1896,  64  percent  of  the 
Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians  over  the 
age  of  ten  were  considered  literate — 
able  to  read  and  write  in  either 
Hawaiian  or  English.     This  percentage 
continued  to  improve  through  1930  (see 
Table  12).  28/ 

Territory 

I ind  notes  that  the  response  to 
opportunities  for  formal  education 
reflects  interests  and  aspirations  of 
the  individual  groups ,  especially 
insofar  as  the  values  of  the 
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educational  system  are  American  and 
Western.     A  sensitive  indicator  of  the 
differences  in  attitudes  towards 
formal  education  in  general,  and 
American  education  in  particular,  is 
the  proportion  of  children  just  beyond 
compulsory  school  age  who  are 
attending  school.     Especially  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century, 
becaus<=^  the  Territory's  compulsory 
school  age  ms  15,  school  attendance 
on  the  part  of  children  aged  16  or  17 
was  "chi6'fly  a  reflection  of  a  strong 
educational  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
young  people  themselves  and  especially 
on  their  parents."  29/     (The  present 
mandatory  school  age  in  Hawaii  is  18. ) 

In  this  regard.  Table  13  contrasts 
the  native  and  immigrant  populations. 
In  1950,  78.1  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  16-  and  17-year  olds  were 
attending  schbol,  compared  to  94.1 
percent  for  Japanese  and  Chinese 
youths  of  the  same  age.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  doed  not  mean  that 
native  Hawaiians  did  not  value  educa- 
•  tion,  but  rather  reflects  a  disen- 
chantment with  "Western  education. 

30/  • 

In  terms  of  higher  education,  the 
1950  census  showed  that  8.8  percent  of 
Chinese  who  were  25  years  or  older  had 
coraplteted  a  college  education.  This 
compared  with  3  percent  for  Japanese, 
2.4  percent  for  native  Hawaiians,  and 
0.3  percent  for  Filipinos. 

1970  to  1980 

The  1970  Census  shows  sane  improve- 
ment for  native  Hawaiians  over  the 
territorial  attendance  figures. 
■However,  native  Hawaiians  still  lag 
behind  other  ethnic  groups  in  key 
artias  (see  Table  14).     The  percentage 
of  native  Hawaiian  14-  to  17-year  olds 
who  are  in  school  is  lower  than  that 
for  any  other  yroup.     Native  Hawaiians 
were  behind  all  ethnic  groups,  except 
Filipinos,  in:     median  years  of  high 
school  coir  leted  by  those  over  25 
(12,0,  compared  with  a  State  average 
of  12.3  and  a  total  U.S.  average  of' 


12.1)  V;  and  percent  pf  those  25 
years  old  and  over  who t are  high  school 
graduates.     Over  50  percent  of  native 
Hawaiians-  age  2  5  and  over  had  not 
graduated  from  high  school.  More 
recent  data  (for  1977)   show  that  46.9 
percent  had  completed  high  school.  31/ 

The  Chinese,  White  and  native 
Hawaiian  gi;oups  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  students  enrolled  in 
private  schools.     In  1970,  10.8 
percent  of  native  Hawaiian  children 
attending  elementary  school  were 
enrolled  in  private  schools.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  high  schools 
was  14.4  percent.     Thus,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  native  Hawaiian 
children  attend  public  schools.  32/ 

The  deficiencies  in  the  area  of 
higher  education  are  particularly 
striking.     The  native  Hawaiian  group 
lags  behind  all  groups  in  the  percent 
of  the  population  over  2  5  who  have 
completed' 4  or  more  years  of  college: 
only  4.2  percent  of  the  nati'- 
Hawaiian  group  completed  4  or  more 
years  in  college.     The  statewide 
average  is  14.0  percent  and  the  Whites 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  21.5 
percent.     The  1977  data  of  the  Hawaii  } 
Health  Surveillance  Program  show  that 
4.6  percent  of  native  Hawaiians 
completed  college,  compared  to  16.8 
percent  of  Caucasians  (the  highest) 
and  7.6  percent  for  Filipinos.  33/ 
A  1976  report  by  Alu  Like,  Inc. 
provides  further  information  on  the 
educational  profile  of  native 
Hawaiian^.     Among  the  report's 
findings'  are ; 

•    Of  the  224  public  schools,  34 
(15  percent)  had  enrollments 
that  were  40  percent  or  more 
native  Hawaiian . 


*/    The  low  figure  for  Filipinos,  , 
8.7  percent,  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  group  was  the  last 
immigrant  group  to  arrive  in  Hawaii, 
and  many  older  Filipinos  have  received 
little  or  no  formal  education. 
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•  Of  the  5,000  students  in  those 
intermediate/high  schools,  33 
percent  had  been  absent  20  days 
or  mDre  a  year# 

•  Of  the  20,000  native  Hawaiian 
youngsters  aged  12  to  17,  10  . 
percent  were  not  enrolled  in 
any  school. 

•  'Of  the  34,000  native  Hawaiian 

students  in  public  schools, 
approximately  12,900  (35  to  38 
percent)  were  in  the  lower 
stanines  (1-3).  for  9^  reading, 
compared  with '24  percent  for 
the  State • 

•  Of  the  approximately  72,000 
native  Hawaiians  age  25  and 
older,  31  percent  had  not 
finished  high  school  (this  is 
an  improvement  over  the  1970 
Census  figure,  of  50.3  percent). 
34/ 

Given  these  problems ,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  "educational  needs  are 
in  [the]  top  priority  for  programs 
according  to  the  Hawaiian  population." 
35/    The  1976  Alu  Like  Needs 
Assessment  Survey  sample  that  voiced 
this  priority  also  indicated  that 
parents  have  high  aspirations  for 
their  children  and  feel  it  is 
important  for  them  to  finish  high 
school.  36/    These  parents  also 
believed  that  schools  are: 

...not  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
children 'with  a  culturally 
Hawaiian  life-style,  and  that 
Hawaiian  children  are  in  need  of 
head-start  preparation  for  the  » 
public  schools  as  a  way  of  inte- 
grating their  cultural  orientation 
with  that  of  the  vastly  different 
orientation  in  the  public 
elementeiry  schools  they  will 
attend.  37/ 


Summary 

Formal  education  in  Hawaii,  as  it 
was  known  In  the  United  States,  38/ 
began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
'missionaries  in  1820.    The  native 
Hawaiians  enthusiastically  embraced 
leaurning  to  read  and  write.     By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
vast  majority  of  native  Hawaiians  were 
literate  (in  Hawaiian  or  English). 

During  the  territorie^l  years, 
however,  a  low  attendance  rate  tor 
children  beyond  the  compulsory  school 
age  can  be  seen.    "This  is  probably  due 
to  the  attitudes  of  children,  and 
especially  their  parents,  toward 
American  education.    In  contrast,  a 
1976  Alu  Like  Needs  Assessment  survey 
indicated  that  education  for  their 
children  was  a  top  priority  for  native 
Hawaiian  parents. 

Despite  these  aspirations, 
educational  problems  still  exist. 
'^According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census, 
nativ6'  Hawaiians  have  the  following 
characteristics  with  regard  to 
I  education: 

•  The  percentage  of  native 
Hawaiian  ci]^ildren  between  the 
ages,  of  14  and  17  who«  are 
enrolled  in  scjiool  is  lower 
than  ,that  for  any  other  group 
in  Hawaii  (91.6  percent  for 
females  and  90.7  percent  for 
males,  compared  to  an  overall 
State  figure  of  94.8  percent) ; 

•  The  median  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  by  native 
Hawaiians  over  2  5  years  of  age 
was  12.0,  compared  to  a  State 
median  of  '12.3; 

•  Only  49.7  percent  of  native 
Hawaiians  over  25  have 
graduated  from  high  school 
(State  data  show  that  this 

^  figure  was  even  less  in 

1977 — 46.9  percent);  and 
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•    Only  4.2  percent  of  native 
Hawaiians  over  25  have 
completed  4  or  more  years  of 
college,  a  figure  lower  than 
that  for  any  of  the  immiqrant 
groups.     (The  1977  figure  is 
4.6  percent;  still  lower  than 
any  other  ethnic  group.) 

E.  EMPLOYMENT 

1778  to  1850 

Early  censuses  tell  us  little  about 
the  changing  modes  of  earning  a  living 
that  were  brought  on  by  the  intro- 
duction of  trade  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     Lind  notes 
that  "an  increasing  number  of  the 
Islanders  were  living  on  the  margins 
of  the  two  competing  economies, 
deriving  most  of  their  livelihood  from 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  kuleana 
but  also  earning  some  money  for  the 
purchase  of  trade  goods  from  the  sale 
W  farm  surplus  or  from  an  occasional 
day  of  work  with  the  government."  2^9/ 

1850  to  1900 

The  census  of  1866  collected 
occupation  data  for  the  first  time. 
Although  it  may  not  be  accurate,  Lind 
notes  that  it  provides  a  rough 
indication  and,   when  taken  with  other 
census  data,   "suggests  that  well  over 
half  of  the  natives  were  still  living 
under  a  predominantly  subsistence 
economy."  40/ 

By  1896  the  sugar  plantations  had 
emerged  as  the  major  factor  i:  the 
Hawaiian  economy.     It  appears  likely 
that  well  over  90  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully-employed were  engaged  in 
occupations  associated  with  planta- 
tions or  in  other  fields  in  commerce 
and  trade.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
employed  persons  were  unskilled 
laborers.  41^/     (See  Table  15  for 
occupation  data  for  the  years  1866 
through  1896.) 

Reliance  of  plantations  on  immi- 
grant labor  became  necessary  when  the 


sugar  industry  began  to  expand 
rapidly,   especially  in  the  1870 's. 
Until  then,   one  writer  states: 

Contrary  to  many  reports,  native 
Hawaiiaas  did  not  leave  the  field 
work.     As  late  as  1869,  several 
plantations  employed  all  native 
Hawaiian  labor.     By  1870,  while 
the  native  population  was 
declining,,  there  was  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  sugar  production  from 
two  million  to  20  million  pounds 
annually.     The  demand  for 
increased  production  and  labor  had 
to  come  from  outside  the  kingdom. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  a 
report  in  1873;   on  the  thirty-five 
plantations  in  existence  at  the 
time  there  were  3,786  employees. 
Of  this  there  were  2,627  men  and 
364  women  who  were  native 
Hawaiians.     This  shows  that  more 
than  80%  of  the  labor  force  was  ' 
native  Hawaiian  up  to  that 
tiins .  42/ 

However,   even  after  the  importation  of 
immigrant  laborers  for  plantations 
began  in  earnest,  native  Hawaiians 
continued  to  play  a  minor  but 
important  role  as  luna  (supervisors) 
and. skilled  workers.  43/ 

x900  to  1960 

This  period  saw  a  marked  df^cline  in 
the  number  of  plantation/agricultural 
Workers,   especially  since  1930*  In 
the  1940 's,   one  can  see  the  important 
influence  of  the  war  in  terms  of  both 
new  employment  opportunities  and 
numbers  of  military  personnel. 
Expansion  of  the  tourist  industry 
brought  further  opportunities. 

Throughout  the  entire  peri^jd  since 
1896,   part-Hawaiians  have  been  much 
less  represented  in  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labor  than  full-Hawaiians . 
It  was  not  until  1950,  however,  that 
f ull-Hawaiians  were  significantly 
over-represented  in  this  area.  44/ 
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Advancement  in  the  professions  is 
one  of  the  "most  sensitive  gaugv-*s  of 
advancing  prestige  on  the  part  ct  the 
several  ethnic  groups."  45/  The 
advantage  that  those  in  the  haole 
group  enjoyed  Is  evident  in  Table  16 • 
The  advantage  that  native  Hawaiians, 
especially  part-Hawaiians ,  enjoyed  in 
the  professions  during  earlier  census 
periods  largely  disappeared  before 
1940.     In  1930,  there  were  more 
judges,   lawyers  and  teachers  in 
Honolulu  who  were  Hawaiian  and  part- 
Hawaiian  than  any  other  group.  Yet, 
the  vast  majority  of  native  riawaiians 
in  Honolulu  had  lesser  occupational, 
roles.  46/     Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  increased  their 
representation  in  the  professions  from 
1930.  47/ 

Native  Hawaiians  have  always  bfeen 
less  than  proportionally  represented 
'in  occupations  of  commerce,  although 
part -Hawaiians  have  apparently  made  a 
better  adjustment  than  pure  Hawaiians. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
important  elements  in  the  native 
Hawaiian  culture  hampered  success  in 
business  on  the  part  of  Hawaiians o 
Noted  Hawaiian  sociologist  Romanzo 
Adams  speculated  on  the  causes  of  the 
situation  in  the  1930 's: 

...the  old  Hawaiians  had  no 
commerce  and  probably  not  even 
barter . • • The  introduction  of 
profit  seeking  trade  by  foreigners 
brought  from  the  outside  world 
certain  commodities  that  the 
Hawaiians  greatly  desired  and 
hence  they,  under  the  tutelage  of 
foreigners,  did  gradually  enter 
upon  a  commercial  economy .     But , 
so  far  [i.e.,   1937],  they  have  not 
brought  their  mores  into  full 
harmony  with  such  aji  economy.  ••To 
an  old-fashion  Hawaiian,  the 
practices  of  the  hard-boiled 
business  man  are  immoral.  One 
would  be  ashamed  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  based  on  another  man's 
necessity. >  *48/ 


This  gap  is  gradually  diminishing 
among  ethnic  groups,  as  Table  17 
illustrates.     Native  Hawaiians, 
especially  those  of  mixed  ancestry, 
revealed  special  aptitude  as 
craftsmen ,   including  the  operation  and 
handling  of  machinery.  49/ 

1960  to  1980 

Employment  levels  and  types  are 
closely  related  , to  educational  levels. 
The  educational  problems  noted  above 
presage  the  employment  picture  for 
native  Hawaiians.     According  to  the 
1970  U.S.   Census,  4.3  percent  of 
native  Hawaiian  men  and  5.2  percent  of 
native  Hawaiian  women  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  v»^re  unemployed  in  1970 
(see  Table  18).     These  figures  corr.pare 
with  2.Q  percent  for  men  and  3.7 
\    percent' for  women  for  the  State  of 

Hawaii  overall.     The  unemployment  rate 
for  native  Hawaiian  men  was  also 
higher  than 'the  average  U.S.  rate. 
The  comparable  figures  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  were  3.9  percent  and 
5.2  percent  for  men  and^omen, 
respectively.  50/ 

"The  unemployment  rate  for  native 
Hawaiian  males  was  significantly 
higher  than  that  ft)r  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,   Filipino,  and  White  groups. 
Japanese  men  had  the  lowest 
unemployment  rate  at  1.4  percent. 
Native  Hawaiian  women  also  had  a 
\    higher  unemployment  rate  than  other 
[    ethnic  groups,  except  for  the  White 
f    group . 

^  The  percent  of  native  Hawaiian 

males  in  the  labor  force,  76.4  per- 
cent, was  similar  to  that  for  the 
Chinese,   Filipinos,  and  the  average 
U»S.  rat^.     It  was  lower  than  the 
percentage  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
81.5  percent,  for  Japqjifi^s^,  79.7 
percent,  and  for  Whites,  86  percent. 
However,   it  should  be  noted  that 
almost  45  percent  of  the  White  male 
labor  force  was  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  unemployment  picture  for  native 
Hawaiians  in  1975  is  shown  in  Table 
19,  based  on  data  from  the  1975  Census 
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Update  Survey  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.    The  unemploy- 
ment* rate  for  both  males  and  females 
for  the  six  major  islands  was 
estimated  at  11.6  percent,  compared  to 
6* 5  percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
More  recently,  U.S..  Department  of 
Labor  correspondence  with  the  State 
indicates  that  the  present  rate  is 
probably  higher  than  the  1975  level, 
while  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in 
Hawaii  has  dropped  to  5.9  percent.  51/ 

Data  for  1975  on  the  distribution 
of  men  in  the  occupational , structure 
of  Hawaii  show  thatt  native  Hawaiians 
still  lag  behind  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  percentage  of  their  population 
with  professional/managerial  ^ 
positions.     Only  17.8  percent  of 
native  Hawaiiems  are  classified  as 
"professional-technical,  managerial ," 
compared  to  3i^.6  percent  for  Cau- 
casians, 34.3  percent  for  Japanese, 
and  50 • 4  percent  for  Chinese.     On  the 
other  hand,  r^3.6  percent  of  native 
Hawaiians  have  occupations  classified 
as  "blue  collar,"  while  42  percent  of 
Caucasians,  42.2  percent  of  Japanese, 
and  21.2  percent  of  Chinese  have  blue 
*   collar  jobs.     Filipinos  and  Portuguese 
fare  even  worse  than  native  Hawaiians: 
16  percent  of  Filipinos  and  17.7 
percent  of  Portuguese  aore  classified 
as  professional,  while  55.4  percent  of 
Filipinos  and  58.1  percent  of 
Portuguese  have  blue  collar  jobs. 
Over  22  percent  of  native  Hawaiian  men 
have  jobs  in  the  "menial"  occupational 
category,  a  higher  percentage  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  five  ethnic 
groups  studied.  52/ 

Summary 

In  ancient  Hawaii,  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  a  si\bsistence  economy, 
fanning  and  fishing  for  just  enough  to 
satisfy  their  needs.     The  coming  of 
the  white  man  changed  this  situation 
and  a  market  economy  grew  up  alongside 
the  natives'  subsistence  one. 


When  trading  declined  and  large- 
scale  agriculture  took  over,  the 
economy  changed  again*.     The  decline  in 
the  native  population  and  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  natives  in 
toiling  in  the  fields  made  the 
importation  of  immigrant  laborers 
necessary.     Many  native  Hawaiians 
continued  to  work  as  supervisors  for 
the  plantations,  however. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  native  Hawaiians,  and 
especially  part-Hawaiiang ,  had  some 
advantage  over  other  ethnic  groups  in 
the  professions,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  law,  politics,  and  teaching. 
This  advcmtage  disappearecj  by  1940, 
however.     By  1950,  f Ull-Hawaiians  were 
over-represented  in  the  unskilled 
labor  class.     Data  for  1975  show  that 
only  17.8  percent  of  native  Hawaiian, 
men  have  professional/managerial 
positions,  while  53.6  percent  are 
classified  as  blue  collar  workers. 

According  t5  1970  U.S.  Census 
information,  the  employment  .status  of 
native  Hawaiians  is  as  follows; 

m    4.3  percent  of  native  Hawaiian 
men  and  5.2  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  women  were  unemployed, 
compared  to  State  figures  of 
2.6  percent^and  3.7  percent, 
respectively) 

•  76.4  percent  of  native  Hawaiian 
males  over  the  age  of  16  were 
in  the  labor  force,  -compared 
with  the  State  figure  of  81.5 
percent; 

•  47.9  percent  of  native 
Hawaiian  women  o\3r  the  age  of 
16  were  in  the  labor  force , 
compared  with  49  percent  for 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

A  1975  Census  Update  Survey 
estimated  that  the  unemployment  rate 
for  native  Hawaiians  was  11 #6  percent, 
compared  to  6* 5  percent  for  the  State 
of  Hawaii  as  a  whole* 
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F.  INCOME 

As  is  the  case  with  employment 
figures /  income  levels  are  closely 
^elaced  to  educational  attainment •  The 
economic  advancement  of  native  Hawai- 
ians  has  been  relatively  slow  compared 
with  that  of  the  major  , immigrant  groups 
in  Hawaii*     This  fact  may  reflect  the 
continuation  of  traditional  values,  in 
which  accumulation  ot  money  does  not 
figure  prominently,  as  Adams  noted  (see 
above,  page  49 )•     Although  their  median 
income  in  1949  was  slightly  above  that 
recorded  for  all  males,  the  proportion 
of  Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians  in  the 
lowest  income  class  was  notably  above 
that  of  any  of  the  major  immigrant 
groups*     Other  evidence  indicates  that 
pure  Hawaiians,  even  more  dispropor- 
tionately than  part-Hawaiians ,  were 
represented  in  the  lowest  income 
levels*  53/ 

The  1970  Census  shows  that  by  1969 
all  groups  had  improved  their  economic 
situation  (see  Table  20)*     The  median 
income  for  Hawaiians  was  still  below 
that  for  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  it 
was  higher  than  the  median  income  of 
the  "all  races"  group,  the  Caucasian 
group,  and  the  Filipinos*  The 
proportion  of  native  Hawaiians  in  the 
lower  income  groups  also  improved* 
Tfiese  figures  may  be  misleading, 
however,  as  pointed  out  in  severd 
comments  received  by  the  Commission, 
34/  since  military  income  is  included 
in  Caucasian  income,   lowering  the 
range*  One  writer  notes  that  a  more 
accurate  picture. can  be  obtained  from 
the  197  5  Census  Update  Survey,  which 
shows  that  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawai j an 
personal  income  was  below  both  th^3 
Caucasian  and  State-wide  figures'*  55/ 
Another  so\arce  of  data  confirnjs  this 
latter  statement*     The  Hawaii  Health 
Surveillance  Program  results  show  that 
in  1977,  the  median  family  income  of 
civilians  in  Hawaii  for  selected  ethnic 
groups  was  as  foL16ws:  56/ 


Part-Hawaiian 
Caucasian 
Japanese 
Chinese 


13,615 
19,005 
19,431 
21,183 


Poverty  Level  and  Welfare 

Statistics  from  the  State  Department 
of  Health  show  that  41,483  native 
Hawaiians,  or  about  27  percent,  were 
classified  as  below  the  poverty  l^vel 
in  Hawaii  in  1975  (see  Table  21)* 

The  number  of  native  Hawaiians  in 
certain  welfare  categories  far  exceeds 
their  relative  share  of  the  population* 
In  1982,  while  native  Hawaiians 
comprised  12  percent  of  the  total  State 
population,  they  made  up  30*8  percent 
of  those  in  the  AFDC-UP  category  (see 
Table  22)*     In  the  general  assistance 
category,   22*1  percent  were  native 
Hawaiians  and  native  Hawaiians 
comprised  15*2  percent  of  the  food 
stamps  program*     However ,  native 
Hawaiians  comprised  10*7  percent  of  the 
medical  category  and  thus  were  under- 
represented  when  compared  to  their 
population  share*  V 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of 
Social  Services  and  Housing  notes  that 
these  figures  may  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion  than  that  many  native  Hawai- 
ians are  on  welfare : 

If  welfare  is  based  upon  need 
(i*e*,  in  accordance  with  strict 
Federal  and  State  guidelines), 


Pure  Hawaiian 
Fi  Lipino 


$  9,278 
12,683 


V    The  figures  presented  in  this 
paragraph  were  siibmitted  by  the  Hawaii 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing*     The  population  figures  used 
are  from  the  U*S*  Census*     If  State  of 
Hawaii  population  figures  had  been 
used,  native  Hawaiians  would  comprise 
18*9  percent  of  the  population  and 
thus  be  under-represented  in  both  the 
"food  stamps"  and  "medical" 
categories* 
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then  the  data  may  also  demonstrate 
a  "healthy  attitude"  on  the  part  of 
native  Hawaiians  toward  their 
welfare  programs.     Their  social 
concept  of  "shame"  may  not  prevent 
the  use  of  welfare  and,  therefore, 
we  may  be  seeing  their  greater, 
more  ^optimum  use  of  welfare 
programs  as  compared  to  other 
cultures.  57/ 

Summary 

In  1949 #  the  proportion  of  native 
Hawaiicm  males  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  was  above  that  for  all  other 
groups.     Their  median  income  for  the 
same  year  was  higher  than  the  "all 
races"  and  Filipino  groups  but  below 
that  of  the  Chinese /  Caucasian,  and 
Japanese  groups. 

By  1969,  the  situation  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  had  improved  somewhat.  They 
were  no  longer  over^-represented  in  the 
lowest  income  categories.     According  to 
U.S.  Census  data,  their  median  income 
was  higher  than  the  "all  races"  group, 
the  Caucasians,  and  the  Filipinos,  but 
below  that  for  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

Other  statistics  paint  a  more  dismal 
picture,  however: 

•  According  to  the  1975  Census 
Update  Survey  and  Hawaii  State 
data,  native  Hawaiian  income 
levels  were  still  below  the 
Caucasian  figures,  contrary  to 
the  U.S.  Census  Information;  58/ 

0  In  1975,  over  one-fourth  (27 
percent)  of  native  Hawaiians 
were  classified  as  below  the 
poverty  level ;  and 

•  In  1982,  the  percentage  of 
native  Hawaiians  on  welfare 

( AFDC  and  general  assistance) 
was  significantly  higher  than 
their  relative  share  of  the 
population. 


G.   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  */ 

Hawaii  ranks  thirty-ninth  among  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  terms  of  population. 
However,  Hawaii  is  ranked  sixth  among 
the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  total  crime  index.     Breaking  the 
crime  index  down  by  type,  Hawaii  is 
ranked  thirty-ninth  for  violent  crime 
(the  seune  as  its  population  rank),  and 
fifth  for  non-violent  crime. 

Ethnic  Stock  of  Adult  Arrestees 

Table  23  shows  the  ethnic  stock  of 
persons  arrested  in  Hawaii  in  1981 
compared  to  each  ethnic  group's 
percentage  sheore  of  the  population. 
The  percentage  of  arrestees  who  were 
Hawaiicm  or  part-Hawaiian  was  23 
percent,  almost  double  their  share  of 
the  population  (12  percent,  according 
to  the  1980  U.S.  Census).  "Negroes" 
comprised  4.1  percent  of  those 
arrested,  more  than  double  their  share 
of  the  population  (1.8  percent).  Other 
ethnic  groups  whose  proportion  of 
arrests  was  greater  than  their  share  of 
the  population  were: 

Caucasian — 35.3  percent  (33  percent  of 
population);  and  the  "other"  group — 
11.9  percent  (5  percent  of  population). 

Comments  received  by  the  Commission 
on  its  Draft  Report  59/  cast  some  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  these  figures. 
Specifically,  "the  ethnic  definitions 
used  in  the  numerators  [of  Tables  23 
and  2  5]  seem  to  differ  significantly 
from  those  used  in  the  denominators." 
60/    The  result  of  using  these  figures 
is  "a  serious  exaggeration  of  [native] 
Hawaiian  crime  rates."  61/     Using  the 


*/    All  the  information  in  this 
section  is  taken  from  State  of  Hawaii, 
Hawaii  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Data  Center,  Crime  in  Hawaii  1981;  A 
Review  of  Uniform  Crime  Reports  (Aprxl 
1981)  . 
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population  figures  of  the  Hawaii  Health 
Surveillance  Program  (which  are  used  in 
this  Report  in  Table  6),  instead  of  the 
1980  U.S.  Census  data  (see  Table  5) 
used  l?y  the  Hawaii  Criminal  Justice 
Center^  would  yield  significantly 
different  results.     The  Health 
Surveillance  Program  tabulation  (see 
Table  24)  indicates  that  native 
Hawaiians  constitute  18.9  percent  of 
Hawaii's  population  (instead  of  12 
percent)  and  therefore  the  proportion 
of  arrestees  (23  percent)  would  not  be 
double  (although  still  greater  than) 
native  Hawaiians'  share  of  the 
population.     Doth  tabulations  are 
presented  here  because,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Hawaii  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Data  Center  6ho&e  to  use 
U.S.  Census  population  figures  in 
Tables  23  and  25.     In  a, footnote  to  the 
table  the  Center  states j  "Population 
figures  from  State  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development.     By  self-i'dentif ication  or 
race  of  mother.     Data  aire  not 
comparable  to  Health  Suirveillance 
Program  tabulations  useid  in  previous 
years'   reports."  62/  \ 

Table  25  shows  the  race  of  those 
arrested  for  specific  crimes  in  Hawaii 
in  1981.     For  all  crimes  listed  in  the 
table  except  gambling,  the  race  of 
those  ai'rested  was  most  often  White, 
and  the  second  most  numerous  group  of 
arrestees  was  Hawaiian/part-Hawaiian  in 
all  cases  except  manslaughter.  The 
number  of  Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians 
arreated  for  each  crime  was  greater 
than  their  relative  share  of  the 
population  (12  percent,  in  this  study), 
except  for  manslaughter  and  g^bling. 
63/    Of  those  arrested  for  robbery  and 
burglary,  24*5  percent  and  27.3  percent 
were  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian,  The 
White  qroup  percentages  also  exceeded 
their  population  share  (33  percent), 
although  not  in  as  many  categories. 

A  study  on  incarcei ation  was  written 
by  University  of  Hawaii  sociologist 
Jean  Kassebaurn.     She  found  that 
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nearly  60  percent  of  the  prison 
population  in  Hawaii  is  Hawaiian  or 
part-Hawaiian.  64/ 

Race  of  Juveniles  Arrested 

Educational  difficulties  of  native 
Hawaiian  y/5uths  are  reflected  in 
criminal  justice  statistics . 
According  to  State  of  Hawaii 
statistics,  native  Hawaiian  youths 
comprised  the  largest  percentage  of 
arrestees  for  each  crime  appearing  in 
Table  26.     Almost  53  percent  of 
juveniles  arrested  for  motor  vehicle 
theft  were  native  Hawaiian.     More  than 
44  percent  of  runaways  were  native 
Hawaiian,  and  more  than  42  percent  of 
juveniles  arrested  for  burglary  were 
native  Hawaiian . 

♦ 

Summary 

The  percent  of  native  Hawaiian 
adults  arrested  in  Hawaii  in  1981  was 
greater  than  the  native  Hawaiian 
percentage  share  of  the  population. 
The  percentage  of  native  Hawaiians 
arrested  for  specific  crimes  was  also, 
in  many  crime  categories,  larger  than 
their  share  of  the  population. 

The  picture  for  native  Hawaiian 
juveniles  arrested  in  1981  was  even 
more  striking.     Native  Hawaiian 
juveniles  comprised  the  largest 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  each 
crime  examined • 

H.   HEALTH  65/ 

Birth  and  Death  Rates 

Evidence  compiled  by  population 
experts  indicates  that  there  were 
"widespread  and  prolonged  low  birth 
rates  [in  Hawaii  in  the  nineteenth 
century]   due  to  venereal  disease."  66/ 
The  birth  rate  in  Hawaii  increased 
from  21.3  in  the  18/^^  to  1859  period 
to  23.6  in  the  1880  to  1889  period, 
while  the  death  rate  declined  from 
45. B  to  25.3  in  the  same  interval. 
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From  1910  to  19.5,  the  birth  rate  ^ent 
from  31.3  to  27.3,  while  the  death 
rate  continued  its  decline  from  16.3 
to  5.5  (se^  Table  27).     Since  the 
figures  on  birth  and  death  rates  that 
appear  in  Table  27  refer  to  all 
residents  in  Hawaii  (not  just  native 
Hawaiians)  it  will  be  helpful  to  keep 
in  mind  the  composition  of  the 
population  during  the  time  covered  in 
the  table  (1848  through  1965).  67/ 
The  birth  and  death  rates  from  the 
•period  of  1848  to  1884  occurred  dui'ing 
a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
f ull-Hawaiians  from  greater  than  95 
percent  '-t  the  population  to  less  than 
50  percent,  and  a  further  decline  to 
less  than  two  percent  in  1965 
(concomniitant  with  a  decline  in  the 
overall  death  rate).     At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  part-Hawaiian  population  from  less 
than  two  percent  in  1848  to  about  15 
percent  in  1965. 

The  death  rate  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii  did  not  decrease  much  frcxn 
1965— the  death  rate  in  1980  was  5.0, 
compared  to  5.5  in  1965.  68/  '^^^  ^^^^^ 
rate  declined  from  27.3  in  1965  to 
18.6  in  1980  for  the  State  population 
as  a  whole.  69/ 

infant  Mortality 

Extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
overall  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Hawaii  occurred  during  this  century 
from  119  deaths  per  1,000  births  in 
1924  to  10  deaths  per  1,000  by  1980. 
Throughout  most  of  this  period, 
however,  Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians 
continued  to  display  mortality  rates 
higher  than  the  average.     For  example, 
in  1970  f ull-Hawaiians  had  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  65,  compared  to  22 
for  part-Hawaiians,  and  19  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  (see  Table  28). 

Only  the  accompanying  high  birth 
rates  among  native  Hawaiians  off-set 
infant  mortality  and  permitted  the 
population  to  increase.     These  high 


birth  rates  also  created  an  age 
distribution  that  was  heavily  weighted 
toward  a  young  population;  a  trend 
that  continues  today  (see  above,  page 
41)  . 

The  high  infant  death  rates  for 
Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians  ccxnpared 
to  other  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii 
continues.     According  to  the  Hawaii 
State  Departiaent  of  Health:  "The 
infant  death  rate  of  part-Hawaiians 
was  significantly  higher  during  the 
five-year  period  of  1977-1981  than 
that  of  Caucasians,   Chinese,  Filipino 
and  Japanese.     The  confidence  limits 
on  the  small  races  were  so  broad  that 
their  rates  for  that  period  cannot  be 
considered  significantly  different 
from  any  of  the  larger  racial  groups." 
70/    Table  29  shows  that  the  infant 
death  rate  for  part-Hawaiians  during 
this  period  was  13.8,  compared  to  8.9 
for  Caucasians,  7.0  for  Chinese,  9.2 
for  Filipinos,  8.8  for  Japanese,  and 
10.5  for  the  "all  races"  (jroup. 

Table  30  presents  comparative 
figures  for  characteristics  of  births 
in  Hawaii  in  1980.  Part-Hawaiians 
have  a  relatively  high  birth  rate 
higher  than  f ull-Hawaiians ,  which 
foreshadows  the  trend  already 
indicated  for  an  increasing  part- 
Hawaiian  population.     Full-  and  part- 
Hawaiians  have  a  similar  male/female 
birth  ratio.     Part-  and  full-Hawaiian 
infants  have  low  birth  weights  7.4 
percent  of  the  time,  compared  to  11-8 
percent  for  Japanese  and  9.3  percent 
for  the  Filipino  group.  Part- 
Hawaiians,  followed  by  f ull-Hawaiians , 
have  an  extremely  high  ratio  of 
illegitimate  births. 

Life  Expectancy 

Ufe  expectancy  patterns  for  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Hawaii  are  not 
available.     However,  by  1910  enough 
reliable    iata  had  been  collected  to 
make  this  kind  of  statistical  extra- 
polation possible.     These  projections 
reveal  that  native  Hawaiians  exhibited 
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a  significantly  lower  life  expectancy 
throughout  the  period  from  1910 
through  1970  than  any  other  ethnic 
group  in  Hawaii.     In  1970,  the  life 
expectancy  for  native  Hawaiians  was 
67.62  years,  compared  to  77.44  for 
Japanese  (the  highest  of  all  groups) 
and  74.20  years  for  all  groups  (see 
Table  31). 

Leading  Causes  of  Death 

Table  32  shows  the  leading  causes 
of  death  for  the  State  of  Hawaii 
population  as  a  whole  from  1920  to 
1980.   71/     Most  notable  of  those 
causes  that  are  growing  in  importance 
as  the  century  progresses  are  heart 
disease  (although  it  declined  in 
importance  from  1960  to  1980)  and 
cancer . 

There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  dying  of 
various  causes  in  the  different  races 
of  Hawaii.     Table  33  shows  the  "crude" 
mortality  rates  by  race  for  the  ten 
leading  causes  of  death  in  Hawaii  for 
1980.   ly     The  death  rate  (based  on 
estimated  populatxon  per  100,000)  for 
diseases  of  the  heart  was  163  for 
Caucasians  compared  to  62  for 
Hawaiians  (the  lowest  of  the  five 
ethnic  groups  compared) .     The  rate  for 
cancer  was:     138  for  Japanese,  130  for 
Caucasians,  123  for  Chinese,  113  for 
native  Hawaiians,  and  85  for 
Filipinos . 

In  February  1982,  the  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Health  published  a  study 
by  Mele  A.  look,  on  the  mortality  of 
the  Hawaiian  people.  73/    Look,  who  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
compared  the  mortality  rates  of 
f ull-Hawaiians,  part-Hawaiians ,  and  an 
'*all  races"  group  (the  sum  of  all 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii)  for  the  years  from  1910  to 
1980. 

Look*s  study  reports  the  following 
findings  (see  also.  Chart  5): 

overall  mortality  rates; 

#  For  each  period  studied,  the 


major  causes  of  death  were  the 
same  for  all  three  groups; 

•  Overall  mortality  rates  have 
been  continuously  declining  for 
all  three  groups; 

•  The  "all  races"  group  has  the 
lowest  rates  overall;  part- 
Hawaiians  had  rates  similar  to 
the  "all  races"  group  in  many 
cases; 

•  Rates  for  f ull-Hawaiians  have 
been  declining  but  remain  at  a 
consistently  higher  level. 

Causes  of  death  now  on  a  downward 
trend: 

•  Pneumonia,  non-rheumatic  endo- 
carditis and  myocardial  degener- 
ation, and  infective  and 
parasitic  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis — f ull-Hawaiians* 
mortality  rates  for  these 
diseases  wer^  two  to  five  times 
higher  than  the  "all  races" 
group  and  as  much  as  four  times 
higher  than  the  part-Hawaiians' 
mortality  rates . 

Causes  of  death  on  an  upward 
trend: 

•  Heart  disease — mortality  rates 
were  generally  higher  for  full- 
and  part-Hawaiians  except  in 
1910,  1920  and  1960,  when  rates 
for  part-Hawaiians  were  not 
significantly  different  from  the 
"all  races"  group;  full-Hawai- 
icms'  heart  disease  mortality 
rates  were  consistently  greater 
than  the  other  groups; 

•  Cancer — the  part-Hawaiian  and 
"all  races"  groups'  mortality 
rates  we^  3  at  similar  levels, 
differing  significantly  only  in 
1930  and  1970;  f ull-Hawaiians 
have  a  mortality  rate  of  one  to 
two  times  higher  than  both  of 
the  other  groups; 
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•  Accidents—death  rates  did  not 
differ  significantly  between 
part-Hawaiians  and  the  "all 
races"  group,  but  full- 
Hawaiians'  rates  were  two  times 
higher;  this  may  be  due  to  type 
of  occupation p 

Probable  factors  74/  that  may  be 
associated  with  high  mortality 
rates  of  f ull-Hawaiians: 

•  Income  level; 

•  Inadequate  understanding  of 
Western  health  care  and  a 
formal  education; 

•  High  content  of  salt  in 
Hawaiian  foods; 

9    Cultural  concepts  of  health  and 
illness  that  may  affect  self- 
diagnosis  and  willingness  to 
seek  treatment; 

Genetic  factors;  the  ability  to 
resist  diseases  may  be 
associated  with  ethnicity. 

Incidence  of  Cancer  75/ 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death  in  Hawaii  and  during  1980/ 
there  were  2/769  new  cases  of  cancer 
diagnosed*     The  incidence  of  cancer 
varies  markedly  in  the  various  racial 
groups  in  the  State.     Table  34 
compares  the  "age  standardized" 
incidence  rates  of  selected  cancers 
for  five  groups  (Caucasian,  Chinese, 
Filipino,  native  Hawaiian,  and 
Japanese)  for  the  period  1973  through 
1980.     Since  the  incidence  varies  by 
age,  the  rates  are  "standardized"  to 
show  what  the  rates  in  the  various 
racial  groups  woula  be,  if  all  groups 
had  the  same  age  composition.  The 
table  shows  that  of  the  five  ethnic 
groups,  native  Hawaiian  men  had  by  far 
the  highest  incidence  of  stomach  and 


lung  cancer.     They  had  the  second 
highest  incidence  of  prostate  cancer, 
after  Caucasian  men.     For  women,  the 
incidence  of  cancer  of  the  lung  and 
breast  was  highest  for  native 
Hawaiians.     Native  Hawaiicin  women  were 
second  to  Caucasian  women  in  the 
incidence  of  cancer  of  the  cervix. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Conditions  76/ 

The  State  of  Hawaii  collects  data 
on  the  presence  and  prevalence  of 
acute  and  chronic  conditions*     As  seen 
in  Table  35,  the  Hawaiian  and  part- 
Hawaiian  group  reports  the  highest 
overall  level  of  acute  conditions 
among  the  major  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii.     They  have  particularly  high 
rates  for  respiratory  conditions. 

The  Hawaiicin  and  paurt-Hawaiian 
group  fares  better  when  compared  to 
other  ethnic  groups  on  the  prevalence 
of  chronic  conditions  (see  Table  36). 
Of  the  twenty  chronic  conditions 
reported,  the  native  Hawaiian  group 
scored  highest  in  only  one  (not 
counting  the  "other"  group) ,  asthma 
with  or  without  hayfever.  The 
Hawaiian  group  reported  the  second 
highest  prevalence  in  two  categories: 
menta].  and  nervous  condition  and 
bronchitis/ emphysema.     The  Hawaiian 
group  also  reported  the  lowest 
prevalence  of  malignant  neoplasms 
( cancer) • 

A  few  cautionary  notes  should  be 
added  to  this  discussion.     As  reported 
in  the  mortality  study  above, 
combining  full-  and  part-Hawaiians  may 
be  misleading,  given  the  significantly 
higher  mortality  rate  of  full- 
Hawaiians  for  some  of  these  diseases. 
The  method  of  collectiiig  the  data  must 
also  be  considered.     The  data  in  these 
tables  was  gathered  by  the  Hawaii 
Health  Surveillance  Program  via  a 
statewide  household  survey.  During 
1980,  14,407  persons  were  interviewed 
to  obtain  these  statistics.  Those 
excluded  frcttu  the  sample  were: 


persons  living  in  military  barracks, 
nursing  or  rest  homes,  prisons,  dormi- 
tories,  the  island  of  Niihau,  and 
Kalaupapa  Settlement •  77/ 

Other  information  received  by  the 
Commission  78/  confirms  that  full-  and 
part-Hawaiians  do  indeed  have  health 
problems  in  some  areas.  Data 
prepared  by  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Health  for  Alu  Like,   Inc.,   shows  that 
full-  and  part-Hawaiians  reported 
higher  prevalences,   compared  to  all 
races ,   for  the  followinq  conditions : 


Condition 

High  blood 

pressure 
Diabetes 
Arthritis 
Heart  trouble 
Stroke 


Full- 
Hawaiians 

22.6% 

14.4 
8,3 
4.2 
1.4 


All  Races 
12.2% 

5.3 

5.6 
2,8 
0,7 


Condition 

As  thnia 
Chronic 
bronchitis 

Substance  Abuse 


Part- 
Hawaiians        All  Races 


17.2% 


3.8 


8,5 


1.7 


An  assessment  of  the  needs  in  j 
Hawaii  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  was  recently  made  by  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Branch  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Health  Department.  The 
assessment  is  based  on  data  from  the 
1979  State  Substance  Abuse  Survey.  To 
compile  this  information,  face-to-face 
interviews  were  conducted  with  persons 
12  years  of  age  and  older  in  3,127 
households  throughout  the  State.  79/ 
In  evaluating  the  data,   the  report 
warns  that: 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  quoted 
numbers  of  the  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  populations  are  likely  to  be 
severe  under*-estimates . 


Federal  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  self -reported  alcohol  use  is 
under reported  by  nearly  50 
percent.     This  phenomenon  is 
likely  to  be  even  greater  for  the 
usage  of  illegal  substances  such 
as  marijuana  or  cocaine. . . 80/ 

Despite  this  problem  and  the  fact  .that 
the  information  is  now  four  years  old, 
the  report  is  "the  most  coir.prehensi ve 
dnd  detailed  look  at  Hawaii's  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  problems  to  date."  81/ 

The  report  divides  substance 
abusers  into  three  categories : 
alcohol  abusers,  drug  abusers,  and 
abusers  of.  both  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Combining  all  three,    there  were 
approximately  103,748  persons  in  ' 
Hawaii  in  1979  who  were  currently,  sub- 
stance cibusers.     This  number  accounts 
fox  14.7  percent  of  Hawaii ' s 
population  12  years  of  age  and  older. 
82/    The  following  sections  discuss 
abuse  and  treatment  in  each  of  the 
categories,   across  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii. 

Alcohol  Use  and  Abuse 

Alcohol  use  is  less  prevalent  in 
Hawaii  than  it  is  on  the  U.S, 
mainland.     In  Hawaii,  79,2  percent  of 
the  population  has  tried  alcohol  at 
least  once  in  their  lives .  This 
compares  to  90  percent  on  the 
mainland.     In  terms  of  current  alcohol 
users ,  55.1  percent  of  Hawaii 's 
population  currently  uses  alcohol, 
compared  to  61  percent  of  the  mainland 
population.     Current  alcohol  use  is 
also  significantly  lower  for  Hawaii  in 
each  age  category,  compared  to  similar 
mainland  age  categories.  83/ 

Table  37  summarizes  the  lifetime 
and  current  use  of  alcohol  in  Hawaii 
for  the  various  ethnic  groups.  The 
group  v/ith  the  highest  percentage  of 
current  users  is   the  Caucasian  group 
(77.7  percent),   followed  by  the 
Hawaii an /part -Hawaii an  ( 52.8  )  and 
Portuguese  (52.6)  groups.  State-wide, 
55, 1  percent  of  the  {XDpulation  are 
current  users. 
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Approximately  7*6  percent  of 
Hawaii's  general  population  reported 
the  average  daily  consumption  of  two 
or  more  ounces  of  pure  ethanol  per 
day  */  and  were  thus  classified  as 
alcohol  abusers.  84/    The  comparison 
of  alcohol  abusers  by  ethnic  group  is 
shown  in  Table  38*     Relative  to  their 
population  sizes ,  Caucasians  (40*6 
percent  of  alcohol  abusers)  and 
Hawaiicms/part-Hawaiiani^  (19.4 
percent)  constitute  the  groups  most  at 
risk  for  alcohol  abuse. 

Table  38  also  shows  ethnic 
breakdowns  of  those  alcohol  abusers 
who  have  received  treatment*  The 
needs  assessment  reports  that  all 
demographic  groups  are  "dramatically 
underserved."     The  unduplicated 
treatment  admission  count  for  fiscal 
year  1979-1980  represented  only  2*8 
percent  of  the  estimated  alcohol 
abusers  in  need  of  services.  85/ 
Comparing  their  percentage  in 
treatment  to  their  percentage  of  the 
alcohol  abusing  population,  the 
Filipinos/  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hawaiian/part-Hawaiian,  and  "other" 
ethnic  category  group^  were  especially 
underserved*     Caucasians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  overserved. 


Drug  Use  and  Abuse 


,  t/e 


Compared  to  the  U.S.  mainland 
1979  State  Survey  revealed  the 
following  drug  use  trends  in  Hawaii: 

^  •    Hawaii  has  a  significantly 

greater  percentage  of  persons 
who  have  ased  cocaine,  halluci- 
nogens, and  heroin  than  the 
' mainland. 


*/     Routjhly  equivalent  to  four 
beers  or  tour  wines  or  3*5  hard-liquor 
drinks  in  tlie  Hawaii  Department  of 
Health  Study  (p.  6) o 


o    The  current  use  of  cocaine  is 
significantly  greater  in  Hawaii 
than  on  the  mainland*  86/ 

Ethnic  trends  for  drug  use  in 
Hawaii  are  also  summarized: 

•  Over  forty  percent  of  both 
Caucasians  (43.2  percent)  and 
Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians  (40*2 
percent)   have  tried  marijuama. 

•  Nearly  one  out  of  four 
Caucasians  (22.7  percent)  have 
tried  cocaine,  while  fifteen 
percent  of  the  Hawaiians/part- 
Hawaiians  1-ave  tried  it, 

•  One  out  of  t?en  Caucasians  (10 
percent)   and  thirteen  percent 
of  Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians 
(13,4  percent)   have  tried 
inhalants. 

•  One  out  of  five  Caucasians 
(19.9  percent)   and  nearly 
twelve  percent  C11.8  percent) 
of  Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians 
have  tried  hallucinogens. 

^  •    Nearly  one  out  of  twenty 

Caucasians  (4.6  percent)  and 
Hawaiians/part-HawaiianJ  (4.9 
percent)  have  tried  heroin  at 
least  once  in  their  lives. 

Caucasians  have  the  greatest 
percentages  of  lifetime  use  for 
all  non-medical  psychothera- 
peutic drugs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  non-medical 
use  of  tranquilizers  among 
Portuguese  (14.7  percent). 

•    Nearly  one  out  of  ten 

Caucasians  (9.5  percent)  and 
one  out  of  twenty  Hawaiians  and 
part-Hawaiians  (4.9  jercent) 
and  Portuguese   (4.5  percent) 
report  current  cocaine  use. 
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Approximately  one  out  of  five 
Caucasians  (21  percent)  and 
Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians  (20.9 
percent)  are  current  marijuana 
users.  87/ 

Approximately  5.3  percent  of 
Hawaii's  general  population  age  12  and 
over  are  d^rug  abusers.  88/    Of  these 
drug  abusers,  49.1  percent  are  Cau- 
casian and  22.3  percent  are  Hawaiian 
or  part-Hawaiian.     As  with  alcohol 
abuse,  Caucasians  and  Hawaiians/part- 
Hawaiians  are  the  groups  most  at  risk 
for  a  drug  abuse  problem,  relative  to 
their  respective  population  sizes. 
(See  Table  39  for  the  ethnic 
composition  of  Hawaii's  drug-abusing 
population.) 

Table  39  also  shows,  by  ethnic 
group,  the  drug  cd>using  population 
that  is  receiving  treatment.  Overall, 
all  drug  abusers  are  underserved  since 
only  1.8  percent  of  the  drug^  abusers 
in  need  of  services  were  in  treatment 
in  fiscal  year  1979-80.  89/  Comparing 
their  percentage  in  treatment  with 
their  percentage  in^  the  drug-cibusing 
population,   Caucasians  were  under- 
served,  while  Hawaiians  and  part- 
Hawaiians  were  overserved. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Of  the  12,163  persons  (1.7  percent 
of  Hawaii's  general  population)  who 
abuse  both  alcohol  and  drugs,  49 
percent  are  Caucasians,  and  2  2.8 
percent  are  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian. 
Relative  to  their  population  size, 
Caucasians ,  Hawaiians/part-Hawaiians , 
and  Portuguese  are  most  at  risk  for  an 
alcohol/drug-abuse  problem.  90/  (See 
Table  40. ) 

Summary 

Birth  rates  in  Hawaii  were  low  in 
the  nineteenth  century.     The  fertility 
rate  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
episodic  arrival  of  epidemics  and 
disease.     l^i  1980,  Hawaii's  death  rate 


was  5.0,   down  a  little  from  the 
1960-1965  figure  of  5.5.     The  birth 
rate  for  the  State  decreased  from  27.3 
in  1965  to  18.6  in  1980. 

Infant  mortality  has  remained 
higher  for  nat-ive  Hawaiians  than  far 
the  other  groups  in  Hawaii  in  the 
twentieth  century,  even  though  it  has-' 
been  steadily  declining.     In  1963,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  Hawaiians 
was  38  and  that  for  part-Hawaiians  was 
25.     The  infant  death  rate  of  part- 
Hawaiians  remains  significantly  higher 
than  that  of  Caucasians,  Chinese, 
Filipinos,  and  Japanese. 

Other  statistics  show  that  part- 
Hawaiians  h^ve  a  birth  rate  of  2  3.1, 
compared  to  17.5  for  full-Hawaiians 
and  19.5  for  the  State.  Part- 
Hawaiians  and  full-Hawaiians  also  have 
a  significantly  higher  rate  of  illegi- 
timate births  than  the  other  ethnic 
groups.  ' 

Native  Hawaiians  have  historjlcally 
had  a  lov/er  life  expectancy  than  other 
groups  in  Hawaii.     This  trend 
continues— in  1970,  the 'native 
Hawaiian  life  expectancy  was  67.62 
years,  compared  with  a  total  for  the 
State  of  74.20  years. 

A  study  published  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Health  examined 
mortality  rat<^  among  full-Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians,  and  all  other  rades  in 
Hawaii  from  1910  to  1980.     The  study 
concluded  that: 

•  Part-Hawaiians'  mortality  rates 
for  heart  disease  were 
generally  higher  than  the  "all 
races"  m^^o^P  except  for  some 
years; 

•  Full-Hawaiians'  mortcviity  rates 
for  heart  disease  were 
consistently  higher  than  those 
for  either  of  the  other 
groups; 

•  Part-Hawaiians  and  the  "all 
races"  group  had  similar  mor- 
tality rates  for  cancer,  while 
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the  rate  for  full-Hawaiians  was 
much  higher  than  that  for 
either  of  the  other  groups;  and 

•    The'  mortality  rate  for 

accidents  did  not  differ  for 
part-Hawaiians  and  the  "all 
^races"  group ^  but  it  was  two 
times  higher  for  the  full- 
Hawaiian  group* 

Statistics  from  the  Hawaii  Tumor 
Registry  show  that  native  Hawaiian  men 
had  the  highest  incidence  of  stomach 
and  Iving  cancer  for  the  period  from 
1973  through  1980,   compared  to 
Caucasian,  Chinese,   Filipino,  and 
Japanese.     Native  Hawaiian  women, 
compared  to  these  same  ethnic  groups, 
had  the  highest  incidence  of  lung  and 
breast  cancer* 

The  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 
group  reports  thfe  highest  prevalence 
among  ethnic  groups  of  "acute 
conditions,'"  especially  respiratory 
^^/conditions. '   For  chronic  conditions, 
the  prevalence  for  the  native  Hawai- 
ians  relative  to  the  other  groups  is 
high  only  for  asthma,  mental  and 
nervous  conditions,  and  bronchitis/ 
emphysema.     According  to  this  data, 
native  Hawaiians  report  the  lowest 
prevalence  of  cancer  (as  opposed  to 
incidence),  compared  to  other  groups. 
/>      For  the  purpost^s  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Substance  Abuse  Survey, 
Hawaiians  and  part'-Hawaiians  accounted 
for  15.8  percent  of  the  general 
population  of  Hawaii.     With  this 
number  as  a  comparison,  the  following 
data  summarizes  the  findings  of  the 
Hawaii  substance  abuse  needs  survey.: 

•  Of  the  total  nmber  of 
estimated  substance  abusers  in 
Hawaii  (103,748  or  14.7  percent 
of  Hawaii's  general 
population),  20.9  percent  were 
Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian. 

•  Alcohol  abusers  in  Hawaii  tend 
to  be  older  (26  years  and 


above),  male,  either  Caucasian 
or  Hawaiian/part-Hawaiian, 
married ,  employed ,  have  more 
than  a  high  school  education, 
and  live  in  East  Honolulu  or 
Central  Oahu. 

•  Hawaiian^  and  part-Hawaiians 
account  for  19*4  percent  of 

/alcohol  abusers,  and  only  two 
percent  of  this  group  receives 
treatment. 

e    Drug  abusers  tend  to  be  younger 
(under  26),  equally  male  or 
female,  Caucasian  or  Hawaiian/ 
part-Hawaiian,  single, 
employed,  have  more  than  a  high 
school  education <  and  reside  in 
East  Honolulu  or  Central  Oahu. 

•  Of  the  total  estimated  number 

of  drug  abusers,   22.3  percent  J 
are  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian, 
and  only  3.6  percent  of  this 
group  receives  treatment • 

•  Abusers  of  both  drugs  and 
alcohol  tend  to  be  pre- 
dominantly male,  Caucasian  or 
Hawaiian/part-Hawaiian,  equally 
young  or  old  (2'6  and  over), 
single,,  employed,  have  more 
than  a  high  school  education, 

.and  live  in  East  Honolulu  or 
Central  Oahu  or  Maui. 

•  Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians 
account  for  22*8  percent  of  the 
alcohol  and  drug-abuse 
population •  91/ 

I.      SOCIO-POLITICAL  PROFILE 

Inter-marriage 

In  Hawaii,  interracial  marriage  is 
recognized  in  law,  and  there  is  no 
public  opposition  to  it^  Although 
there  may  be  personal  and  family 
sentiment  against  interracial 
marriage,  this  is  not  overriding.  As 
Romanzo  Adams  notes : 
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If  antagonistic  sentiment  prevails 
in  some  group  of  less  influence 
and  if  its  members  feel  free  to 
give  expression  to  such  antagonis- 
tic sentiment  only  within  the 
intimate  group  of  like-minded  and  • 
under  conditions  that  more  or  less 
imply  that  \t  is  confidential, 
such  sentiment  may  be  important  in 
some  ways  but  it  is  not  public 
sentiment.     In  Hawaii  a  man  or 
woman  is  free  to  marry  out  of  his 
or  her  race  so  far  as  public 
sentiment  is  concerned,  92/ 

Adams  feels  that  the  large  number  of 
interracial  marriages  in  Hawaii  is  a 
consequence  of  this  freedom.  93/ 

Interracial  marriage  became  an 
acceptable  phenomenon  in  Hawaii  very 
quickly  after  the  arrival  of 
foreigners.     There  were  many  factors 
contributing  to  this  acceptance. 
First,  the  Hawaiian  family  system  at 
the  time  was  not  rigidly  organized. 
There  was  much  freedom  in  inter- 
personal and  sexual  relations,  except 
for  the  aliVi.     Little  or  no  ceremony 
was  associated  with  either  marriage  or 
divorce.     Marriage  to  one  partner  did 
not  prevent  martiage  to  another  at  the 
sam^i  time.     The  practice  of  giving 
away  children  to  friends  or  relatives 
to  raise  (hanai)  further  increased  the 
freedom  of  wom^n.     Adams  concluded 
that: 

The  freedom  of  the  Hawaiian^,  in 
relation  to  marriage  was  an 
important' factor  in  the  early 
interracial  marriage.     Had  there 
been  a  strictly  organized  and 
regulated  system  among  the 
Hawaiians  it  would  have  operated 
to  prevent  marriage  with 
foreigners  because  the  foreigners 
who  came  to  Hawaii  could  not 
readily  conform  to  the  requirement 
of  such  regulations.  94/ 

Other  factors  also  contributed  to 
this  phenomenon.     Since  Hawaiians  had 


had  no  contact  with  outside  groups, 
they  were  free  (|C  an  antagonistic  bias 
against  them  or  against  marrying  them. 
At  first,  most  interracial  marriages 
were  between  native  women  and  foreign 
men.     The  explanation  for  this  is 
obvious:     the  white  men  who  arrived  as 
traders  brought  no  women.     Later,  when 
immigrant  laborers  began  to  arrive, 
only  the  ^rtuguese  required  t)fiat 
women  accompany  the  men.     Thus,  there 
were  disproportionate  numbers  of  males 
over  females  for  ethnic  groups  shch  as 
the  Japanese,   Chinese  and  Filipinos. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  was  the  rapidly 
declining  population  of  native 
Hawaiians  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.    Kings,  chiefs,  and  mission- 
aries alike  were  concerned,  and  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  consciously 
searched  for  cognate  racial  groups  to 
strengthen  the  Hawaiian  stock.  Inter- 
marriage was  not  only  accepted,  for 
native  Hawaiians  it  was  necessary  to 
save  the  race.     Chart  6  confirms  this 
fact,  shiowing  as  it  does  the  steadily 
declining  full-Hawaiian  population ' and 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  part- 
Hawaiian  population  after  1920. 

Table  41  shows  the  percent  of 
marriages  for  each  ethnic  group  that 
involved  a  partner  of  anothet  ethnic 
group  for  the  period  from  1912  to 
1981.     The  high  percentage  of  such 
"out -marriages"  for  native  Hawaiians 
is  evident  throughout  the  interval 
covered  by  the  table. 

World  War  II f  with  the  attendant 
increase  in  military  personnel,  had  an 
important^  effect  on  race  relations  in 
Hawaii.     The  large  influx  of  white 
males  brought  a  form  of  racial 
prejudice  to  Hawaii  that  had  not  been 
prevalent  before.     Neve^itheless ,  there 
was  an  increase  in  out -marriages , 
especially  of  Caucasian  males  and  non- 
Caucasian  females .  95/ 

The  result  of  this  extensive  inter- 
racial marriage  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  population  of  considerable  racial 
and  ciultural  diversity.     The  extent  of 
racial  harmony  among  groups  throughout 
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history  is  a  matter  of  some . dispute • 
Based  on  his  studies,  Adams  Wrote 
'  that; 

..••there  is,  in  Hawaii,  an  ^ 
uncommon  degree  of  freedom  in 
relation  to  interracial  marriage  ^  • 
and  that  this  freedom  is  the 
^.'consequence  of  the  special 
practices,  doctrines  emd  s^nti- 
^  *ments  relating  to  race  that  have 

'       ' come  ^ut  of  the  historic 
conditions.     The  historic 
situation  has  favored  tha  develop- 
ment of  the  mores  of  racial 
equality.     Because  there  is  no 
denial  of  political  rights  and 
economic  or  educational  privilege 
on  grounds  of  race,  because  racial 
'  equality  is  symbolized,  the  social 
code  permits  of  jpaarriage  across 
race  lines.  95/  ^ 

The  Commission  received  comments       i  ^ 
97/  on  the  issue  of  racism  in  Hawaii, 
that  do  not  coincide  with  the 
conclusion  of  sociologist  Romanzo 
Adams  that:     "The  historic  situation 
has  favored  the  development  of  the 
mores  of  racial  equality."  98/  Even 
though  race  relations  do  not  seem  to 
be  the  idyll  painted  by  some  authors, 
racial  tensions  in  Hawaii  do  not  seem 
to' be  all-pervasive.    'One  writer 
states,  for  example,  that  "while  there 
were  many  times  in  the  past  [that  is, 
in  the  1800 's]  when  native  Hawaiians 
felt  the  pangs  of  racism,  for  the  most 
part  racism  was  kept  beneath  the 
surface  and  remained  latent."  99/ 
Later  on  during  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
(1894-1900),  property  qualirications 
and  other  restrictions  for  voters 
would  openly  discriminate  against  poor 
native  Hawaiians  and  all  Asiatics  in 
Hawaii  (see  following  section). 

Race  relations  in  Hawaii  did, 
however f preach  dangerously  low  levels 
in  the  early  1930's  with  the  Massie 
rape  case,  which  was  cited  in  at  least 
one  comment  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. 100/    In  1931,   .^b.  Masfiie, 
the  wife  of  a  young  Navy  lieutenant. 


was  attacked  and  allegedly  raped  by 

five  "dark-skinned  youths"  near 

Waikiki*  101/ ^  A- racially-mixed  jury 

was  unable  to  reach  a  verdict  on  her 

alleged  assail^ants  and:     "A  private 

report  from  ^be , Pinkerton  Detective 

.  Agency  to  Guvei^'nor  Judd  showed  sub- 

'.sequently  tpat  the  woman's  story, was 

,  full  of  coi^tradictions  and  that  in  the 

V 

opinion  of  the  consultants,  an 
acquittal  was  absolutely  justified." 
102/    The  U.S.  Navy  did  not  agree  and  ■ 
the  "Commandant  of  the  Fourteenth 
Naval  District  sent  scorching  wires  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  denouncing 
'   the  administration  of  justice  in 
Hawaii."   103/    Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Massie 's  husband  and  mothe^f  kidnapped 
one  of  the  accused,  a  native  Hawaiian, 
and  killed  him.     This  time,  the  jury 
convicted  them.     After  much  agitation  ^ 
on  the  U.S.  mainland  and  by  the  'V 
military  in  Hawaii',  however,  the 
Governor  commuted  the  10 -year  prison 
sentences  of  Mrs.  Massie 's  husband 
and  laother  to  one  hour.^> 

The  uproar  caused  by  this  case  was 
accompanied  by  "hysterical"  Navy 
reports  stating  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  Hawaii  was  lax.  and 
inefficient  and  described  "dark  gangs 
of  prowlers,   lusting  after  white 
women,  Japanese  annoyances  directed  at 
Navy  personnel,  and  riot^>  caused  by 
fighting  between  natives''^ and  Orientals 
against  whites."   104/     As  a  result, 
there  was  strong  pressure  by. the  Navy 
to  strip  Hawaii  of  its  territorial 
status,  and  bills  were  introduced  in 
Congress  to  create  a  gommission 
government  in  Hawaii  in  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  would  have  a  voice.     None  of 
these  bills  was  passed,  but  the 
residents  of  Hawaii  became  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  their  tenuous 
position  as  a  U.S.  territory. 

Political  Partici^atgon 

The  Monarchy 

The  evolution  of  native.  Hriwajiaii 
society  from  birth-determined  chiets 
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t^'  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
V840's  permitted  limited  political 
participation  by  all  of  the  people  for 
the  first  time*     Although  mana  (the 
degree  of  sacred  power  and  rank)  was 
supplanted  by  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne  in  1819,  it  was  not  until 
the  Constitutiox*  of  1840  that  any 
fundamental  changes  in  the  traditional 
patterns  of  governance  occurred* 

The  Constitution  of  1840  created  a 
two-housQ  legislature  based  on  the 
British  Parliamentary  model*  The 
House  of  Nobles  was  to  be  appointed  by 

)Ang  and  ^duplicated  '  the 
pre-contact  Council  bf  Chiefs*  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  to  be 
elected  from  and  by  adult  males  who 
were  citizens  of  the  kingdom*     (For  a 
more  complete  description  of  the 
Constitution,  see  below  page  158*) 

The  notion  of  male  suffrage,  like  r 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
was  a  Western  concept*     Women  of  high 
royal  rank  were  included  in  the  House 
of  Nobles,  but  precluded  from  the 
democratically-inspired  electoral 
^ process*     In  addition,  the  position  of 
kuhina  nui,  or  premier,  became  a  male 
function  for  the  first  time,  after 
twenty,  years  of  hereditary  succession 
by  the  highest-ranking  woman* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Kamehameha 
IV  (1854-1863),  however,  there  were 
attempts  to  change  the  constitution* 
The  king,  and  his  brother  who  would 
\  succeed  him,  believed  the  existing 
constitution  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
thi  needs  of  the  peopl;^*  '  The  king 
wanted  to  centralize  more  power  to  the 
monarch  and  to  limit  suffrage* 

Both  of  these  go >ls  were 
accomplished  by  Kamehameha  V  (1863- 
187^2)  when  he  abrogated  the  old  con- 
stitution and  proclaimed  a  new  one  in 
1864*     Universal  manhood  suffrage  was 
abolished*     Property  qualifications 
were  instituted  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  property 
and  ^educational  qualifications  were 
instituted  for  voters*  Although 


Lunalilo,  Kameheimeha  V's  successor, 
successfully  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  property 
qualification  for  voters,  education 
requirements  remained  * 

The  Republic  of  Hawaii 

Preparations  for  establishing  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  in  1894  placed  new 
restrictions  on  voters*     The  firfet 
step  in  adopting  a  constitution  for 
the  Republic  was  to  elect  the 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention*    All  voters  were  required  to 
sign  an  oath  that  stated,  in  part, 
"***I  will  support  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  will 
oppose  any  attempt  to  reestablish 
monarchical  government  in  any  form  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands*"  105/  This 
requirement  had  the  intended  effect  of 
disenfranchising  almost  all  the  native 
Hawaiian  voters*     Another,  unexpected 
effect,  however,  was  the  disenfranch- 
isement  of  many  Americans  who  were 
afraid  that  by  signing  the  oath,  they 
would  lose  their  U*S*  citizenship* 
106/    The  result  of  this  disenfranch- 
Leement  was  striking:     in  1890  there 
had  been  13,593  registered  electors; 
,  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  there  were 
only  4,477*  107^/ 

The  constitutional  convention, 
made  up  of  eighteen  elected  delegates 
and  nineteen  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  (to  ensure  ''success" 
of  those  in  favor  of  a  Republic) 
agreed  on  a  constitution  that  "was 
satisfactory  to  all  but  the  most 
extreme  oligarchs*"  108/  Property 
qualifications  were  instituted  for 
both  voters  and  members  of  the 
legislature*     Candidates  for  the 
Senate,  or  upper  house,  were  required 
to  have  an  income  of  $1,20  0  or  to  own 
$3,000  in  property*     Candidates  for 
the  lower  house,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  to  have  an  income  of 
$600  or  own  property  worth  $i,000* 
109/    Requirements  for  voters  were: 
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•  An  oath  pledging  the  voter 
would  not  aid  in  any  attempted 
restoration  of  the  monarchy; 

•  The  ability  to  read,  write,  and  - 
speak  either  Hawaiian  or 
English; 

•   To  vote  for  Senators,   the  voter 
was  required  to  have  $1,500 
above  all  incumbrances,  or 
personal  property  worth" $3,000, 
or  an  income  of  $600  (in  all 
cases,  all  taxes  must  have  been 
paid).     There  were  no  property 
qualifications  required  to  vote 
for  members  o^the  House  of 
Representativej3.  110/  ^ 

Another  issue  the  Republic's 
constitution  had  to  resolve  was  the 
question  of  citizenship.     Thig  issue 
was  "rather  skillfully"  111/  handled 
to  ensure  exclusion  of  all  Orientals 
from  the  fraochise.     The  constitution 
stated  that  all  persons  borrf  or 
naturalized  in  Hawaii  were  citizens . 
In  addition,   the  Minister  of  Interior 
could  grant  citizen^ip  to  foreigners 
who  had  fought  for  the  Provisional 
Government,  without  pre judicing  the 
foreigner's  native  allegiance  (an 
action  that  would  prove  to  be  con- 
troversial). 112/    For* others,  in 
order  to  be  naturali&ed  ^  person  must 
have  60 me  from  a  country  that  had  a 
naturalization  treaty  with  ^lawaii 
(Japan  and  China  did  not)  and,  "as  an 
extra  precaution, "  should  be  able  to^ 
speak,   read,  and  write  English.  113/ 

The  obvious  result  of  these 
provisions  was  to  disenfranchise  many 
voters.     One  historian  notes,  however, 
that  registration  for  the  first 
legislative  election   (although  far 
below  pre-Republic  levels)  showed 
"great  improvement'*  over  the  number  of 
voters  who  had  registered  for 
election  of  delegates  bo  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  114/    On  Oahu, 
1,917  V  t <  rs  registered,   of  whom  there 


were  509  native  Hawaii ans,  466 
Americans,  274  from  England  .and  its 
colonies,   175  Germans,   362  Portuguese,  ' 
and  131  others.  115/ 

Territory  and  State  ^ 

After  annexation  to  the  United 
States  and  passage  of  the  implementing 
legislation  (the  Organic  Act)  in  1900, 
the  situation  changed  dramatically. 
Broad  male  suffrage  waia  restored  in% 
Hawaii  for  the  first  time  since  1864. 
All  citizens- of 'the  Republic  auto- 
matically became  citizens  of  the^ 
Terri/tory  ^of  Hawaii  and  the.re  were  no' 
property  qualifications  for  voters,  or 
for  candidates*     Because  Oriental 
immigrants  were  still' excluded  from«  , 
voting  due  to  the  definition  6f  * 
citizenship,   native  Hawaiians  could 
command  an  absolote  majority  at  the 
polls.  116/ 

Royal  presence  ia  this  new 
political  pattern,   espedially  in  ' 
partisan  party  politics,  was  assured 
when  Prince  David  Kawananakoa  became 
one  of  the  charter  membwrs  bf  the  new 
Hawaii  Democratic  Party-and  his 
younger  brother.  Prince  Jonah  Kuhi^o 
Kalanianaole,  occupiegl  a  similar        '  - 
positiortv^n  the  new  Hawaii  Republican 
Party.     In  this  way,  it  was  believed 
that  the  royal  family,  could  maintain  a 
dominant  role  in  island  government. 
Prince  Kluhio,   for  example,   served  a<5 
tf)fe  Territory's  delegate  to  Congress 
fifom  1904  until  his  c'eath  in  1921/ 
The  delegate's  position,  although 
non-voting  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, was  the  highest  elective  office, 
for  which  any  voters  could  cast  ^ 
ballots.     As  a  Territory,   Hawaii  could 
not  vote  for  the  U.S.  president  or 
vice  president,   it  had  only  the  one 
nonrvoting  slot  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  its  governor  and 
secretary  were  appointed  by  the  ,^ 
President  of  the  United  States. 

From  1902  until  1940,    the  Territory 
identified  voters  by  "race."  Although 
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native  Hawaiians  were  a  numerical 
minority  within  the  total  population, 
as  noted  above  the  exclusion  of  Asian 
immigrants  who  had  retained  a  non- 
American  nationality  left  native 
Hawaiians  as  the  dominant  ethnic  block 
until  just  prior  to  World  War  II- 
According    to  one  author:     "In  every 
election,   Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians 
comprised  more  than  half  of  the  candi- 
dates for  office.     The  Hawaiian  voter 
turnout  was  always  substantially 
higher  than  that  for  other  qroups..." 
117/    Table  42  shows  the  ethnic  inakeup 
of  registered  voters  in  Hawaii  from 
1902  to  1940. 

The  possibility  of  race-oriented 
voting  patterns  has  always  been 
present  in  Hawaii  for  one  group  or 
another.     In  numerical  terms,  once 
native  Hawaiians  los t  the 'absolute 
majority  of  the  electorate  in  1925,  no 
other  ethnic  group  has  ever  had  the 
voter  strength  to  win  a  territorial  or 
statewide  election  by  itself.  Writers 
disagree,   however,   on  the  degree  to 
which  racial  prejudice  affects  voting 
trends  in  Hawaii.     Andrew  Lind, 
writing  in  1967,   states  . that: 

...even  in  a  local  election 
district,  where  a  majority  of  the 
voters  might  be  of  the  candidate's 
own  ethnic  group,  publicly  to 
solicit  support  on  a  racial  basis 
would  under  Hawaiian  conditions  be 
tantamount  to  committing  political 
suicide.     The  candidate  would  draw 
to  himself  the  wrath  of  all  the 
other  ethnic  groups  as  well  as  the 
hostility  of  the  members  of  his 
own  group  in  the  opposition  party. 
118/ 


Others,   including  some  Hawaiians 
who  commented  on  the  Commission's 
Draft  Report,   119/  strongly  disagree 
with  this  benign  assessment.  Lawrence 
Fuchs  writes   that:     "In  Hawaii,  where 
the  tradition  of  racial  aloha  and 
actual  widespread  intermarriage  often 


prevented  overt  expressions  of  racial 
prejudice,   ethnic  tensions  frequently 
found  their  way  into  the  voting 
booth."  120/    To  support  this,  Fuchs 
reports  that  interviews  v/ith  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  defeated  candi- 
dates in  the  1958  primaries  revealed 
that: 

•  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  men  and  women  attributed 
th e  i  r  los  s  to  the  racial 
prejudice  or  pride  of  other 
groups  constituting  a  majority 
of  voters  in  their  districts. 

•  Defeated  Chinese,  haole,  and 
Hawaiian  Democrats  often  blamed 
Japanese  voters  for  plunking 
for  their  own  kind. 

•  Republican  Japanese  primary 
losers  complained  they  could 
not  win  haole  votes  and  native 
Hawaiian  Republicans  also 
complained  of  haole  domination 
of  the  party.  121/ 

Fuchs  also  studied  key  ethnic 

precincts  and  the  results  of  voter 

surveys.     He  reports  that  these 
results  revealed  that: 

•  All  major  ethnic  groups  tended 
to  favor  their  own  kind,  but 
that  Japanese  plunking  was  far 
less  decisive  than  frequently 
claimed,  and  that  other 
groups — the  Chinese,  ha(3le, 
Portuguese ,   and  Hawaiians 
plunked  at  least  as  extensively 
as  the  Japanese. 

•  Ethnic  tensions  could  readily 
be  inferred  from  election 
results  in  key  precincts — 
candidates  did  well  in  those 
precincts  dominated  by  t±ieir  ^ 
own  ethnic  group. 
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#    Stronq  candidates  often  did 
WRll  among  all  groups,  but 
always  best  with  their  own. 
Weak  candidates  : imped 
bodly  everywhere,  but 
showed  least  weakness  among 
their  own  kind.  122/ 

Fuchs  does  not  think  that  these 
manifestations  of  ethnic  j^olitics, 
however,   are  aberratioas  in  the 
American  political  system* 
Rather,  he  says  that  "ethnic 
clainis  in  politics,   far  from  being 
un-American,   followed  the  typical 
American  pattern."  123/  Unlike 
Lind,  however,   he  concludes  that 
ethnic  factors  play  a  "significant 
role"   (at  least  in  that  election) 
in  Hawaiian  politics.  124/ 

Creation  of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs 

^   separate  identifier,  ion  and 
'jr..:que  political  participation  for 
nat:ive  Hawaiians  was  ratified  by  a 
ir^jority  of  the  total  State 
electorate  in  1978  when  key  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution 
established  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
A^«airs  (OHA).      y  the  terms  of 
thei  new  Article  XII: 

♦..Section  5.     There  is  hereby 
established  an  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs.     The  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  shall  hold 
.itle  to  all  the  real  and 
person^'   property  now  or  here-- 
after  ^et  aside  or  conveyed  to 
it  which  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for   native  Hawaiians  and 
Hawaiian?.     Tnerc  shall  be  a 
board  uf  trustees  for  the 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
elected  by  qualified  voters 
who  are  Hawaiians,  as  provided 
by  law.     The  board  members 
shall  be  Hawaiians.  There 
shall  be  not  less  than  nine 
members  of  the  b<:^ard  of 


trustees;  provided  that  each 
of  the  following  islands  have 
one  representative :  Oahu, 
Kauai,   Maui,   Molokai,  and. 
Hawaii.     The  board  shall 
select  a  chairperson  from  its 
members . . • 

The  first  OI-U^.  election  in  1980 
was  supported  by  an  80  percent 
turnout  among  the  more  than  55,000 
native  Hawaiians  who  had 
registered  to  vote  in  this 
separate  election  (see  Table  43). 
More  than  100  candidates  sought 
the  nine  positions  on  the  board  of 
trustees • 

Table  44  shows  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  1981  Hawaii  State 
Legislature.     There  were  seven 
part-Hawaiians  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  (14  percent  of 
the  total)  and  three  in  the  State 
Senate   (12  percent  of  the  total). 

Summary 

The  population  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  conr^iderable  racial  and 
cultural  diversify.     From  the 
earliest  times,  .nterracial 
marrir.ge  was  acjepted  by  the 
community.     As  time  went  on  and  as 
different  ethnic  groups  arrived, 
such  marriages  became  widespread. 
Native  Hawaiians  have  amonq  the 
highest  interracial  marriage 
rates . 

This  racial  and  ethnic  mixture 
has  effects  in  the  political 
sphere.     Since  the  1930 's  no  one 
ethnic  group  has  had  an  electoral 
majority,   although  ethnic  factors 
do  play  a  role  in  politics  in 
Hawaii . 

From  the  time  of  annexacion 
until  the  1930 'o,   native  Hawaiians 
comprined  ihe  largest  voting 
block,  witli  an  absolute  majority 
of  all  voters  for  much  of  that 
time.     Voter  participation  among 
native  Hawaiians  was  always  high. 
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However,  during  the  Territory  period, 
the  highest  elective  office  in  Hawaii 
was  the  non- voting  delegate  to  the 
V.S.  Congress,     The  Governor  was 
appointed  by  thf  President  of  the 
United  States* 

In  1978,   the  Office  cf  Hawaiian' 
Affairs  was  created,  which  has  a  board 
of  trustees  that  is  elected  only  by 
native  Hawaiians,     For  the  first  board 
election  in  1980,  31  percent  of  the 
total  native  Hawaiian  population 
registered  to  vote,  80  percent  of 
those  who  registered  actually  voted, 
and  100  candidates  ran  for  the  nine 
board  positions. 

The  1981  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
consisted  of  seven  part-Hawaiians  in 
the  House  of  Representatives   (out  of  a 
total  of  51),   and  three  in  the  Senate 
(out  of  a  total  of  25). 
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TABLE  1 

TOTAL  POPULATION:     177C  TO  1850 


TABLE  2 


Date 

Population 
Series  A  a/  Series  B 

A/ 

Date  Population 

1778 

300,000 

300 

000 

1823 

134 

925 

1796 

280,000 

270 

000 

1831-1832 

124 

449 

1803 

266 

,000 

1835-1836 

107 

954 

1804 

280,000 

154 

,000 

Jan.  1849 

87 

063 

1805 

152,000 

Jan.  1850 

84 

165 

1319 

145,000 

144 

,000 

ai/    Adam's  alternate  estimates,  here 
arbitrarily  designated  A  and  B. 

Source:    Robert  C.  Schmitt,  Demographic 
Statistics  of  Hawaii;     1778-1965  (Honolulu: 
University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1968),  p.  41. 


POPULATION  OF  HAWAII: 

1850  to 

1896 

Census  Date 

Population 

Annual  cnaijgc 

Amount 

Percent  sJ 

Jan.  1850 

84, 165 

«        a  ♦ 

Dec.  26,  1853 

73,138. 

-2,771 

-3.5 

Dec.  24,  1860 

r9,600 

-478 

-0.7 

Dec.  7,  1866 

1,2,959 

-1,150 

-1.7 

Dec.  27,  1872 

56,B97 

-1,002 

-1.7 

Dec.  27,  1878 

57,985 

181 

0.3 

Dec.  27,  1884 

80,578 

3,766 

5.5 

Dec.  28,  1890 

89,990 

1,569 

1.8 

Dec.  27,  1896 

109,020 

3,310 

3.3 

a/    Computed  by  the  formula  for  continuous 
compounding. 

Source:     Schmitt,  p.  69. 


^Census  Year 

1853 

1860  ft/ 

1866 

1872 

1878 

1R84 

J890 

1P96 


TABLE  3 

HAWAIIAN  POPULATION  BY  RACE: 
(in  percent) 


1853-1896 


All 
Races 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Hawaiian 
("native ") 


Part-Hawaiian 
("half-^aste") 


Non-Hawaiian  ("foreign") 

Born  in  Born 
Total    Hawaii  elsewhere 


95. 

8 

1. 

3 

2. 

9 

0. 

4 

2. 

5 

96.1 

3, 

9 

90. 

7 

2 

6  ^ 

6. 

7 

86 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5 

7 

9 

76, 

0 

5 

9 

18 

1 

1 

e 

16 

4 

49 

7 

5 

2 

45 

.1 

2 

.5 

42 

6 

38 

3 

6 

.9 

54 

.9 

8 

.3 

46 

.5 

28 

.5 

7 

.8 

63 

.8  ' 

12 

.6 

51 

.2 

a/  Chinese  living  in  Honolulu  are  included  with  the  native  population. 
Source:     Schmitt,  p.  74. 
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TABLE  4 


ETHNIC  STOCK:     1900  TO  1960 


Ethnic  Stock 

1900  3/ 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1956 

1960  b/ 

Total 

154,001 

191,909 

255,912 

368, 336 

423,330 

499,769 

632,772 

Percent  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hawaiian 

19.3 

13.6 

9.3 

6 

.1 

3 

.4 

2.5 

1.8 

Part-Hawaiian 

5.1 

6. 

5 

7.0 

7 

.7 

11 

.8 

14.8 

14.4 

Caucasian 

18.7 

23. 

0 

21.4 

21 

.8 

26 

.5 

24.9 

32.0 

Puerto  Rican 

2. 

s 

2.2 

1 

.8 

2 

.0 

1.9 

Spanish 

1. 

0 

0.9 

0 

.r 

Portuguese 

11. 

6 

10.6 

7 

.5 

24 

.5 

l3.0 

Other  Caucasian 

7. 

7 

7.7 

12 

.2, 

Chinese 

16.7 

11. 

3 

9.2 

7 

.'4 

6 

.8 

6.5 

6.0 

Filipino 

1. 

2 

8.2 

17 

.1 

12 

.4 

12.2 

10.9 

Korean 

2. 

4 

1.9 

1 

.8 

1 

.6 

1.4 

Japanese 

39.7 

41. 

5 

42.7 

37 

.9 

37 

.3 

36.9 

32.2 

Negro 

0.2 

0. 

4 

0.1 

0 

.2 

0 

.1 

0.5 

0.6 

Other  Races 

0.3 

0. 

2 

0.1 

0 

.1 

0 

.1 

0.3 

2.0 

a/    The  1900  Census  apparently  misclassif ied  many  Part-Hawaiians  and  used  ethnic  categories 
not  entirely  consistent  with  those  of  the  1910-1930  enumerations.     Romanzo  Adams  made  two 
separate  efforts  to  adjust  these  dat^  (see  his  The  Peoples  of  Hawaii,  p.  9,  and  Interracial 
Marriage  in  Hawaii,  p.  8) . 

b/    A  second  tabulation  of  1960  race  statistics,  using  a  different  procedure  for  allocating 
nonresponse,  resulted  in  significantly  different  totals  for  some  groups,  particularly  the  Hawaiians. 

Source ;    Schmitt,  p.  120;  compiled  from  U.S.  decennial  census  data. 


TABLL  ^ 

HAWAII  POPULATION  BV  RACE:     1970  AND  1980 


1970  .  19b: 


Total 

No. 
769,913 

\ 

No. 
965,000 

White 

298,160 

38 

8 

318 

,608 

33.0 

Black 

7,S73 

1 

0 

17 

,352 

1.8 

Am.  Indian/tsk./ 

Aleut 

UU6 

0 

1 

2,778 

0.3 

Chinesp 

b2,0S9 

6 

8 

56 

26C 

5.8 

Filipino 

12 

2 

133 

96^ 

13.9 

Jal^anesf 

217,307 

28 

3 

239 

618 

24.6 

Korean 

8,6S6 

1, 

1 

17 

948 

1.9 

3 

459 

0.4 

Hawaiian  V 

71,375 

9 

3 

115 

962 

12.0 

SajTx^an 

14 

168 

1.5 

GuaiTuinian 

1 

677 

0.2 

A'lian  Indian 

604 

0.1 

Other 

18,410 

2 

4 

42 

602 

4.4 

*/    IrirJu'JiJS  full  and  part-Hawaiians .    See  explana- 


tion of  U.S.  Ons  is  data, 


Sourcf.':  r.S.  Dejidrtment  of  Conanerce,  Bureau  of 
♦•hf  cenr.ut^ ,  ^'l'-'' -'IL^^  of  the 

^21\'^^k* ^  ^^JL  ^^j  I  _         ,  Supj.  1  f»ment a r>'  Rejx^r t 

{Was).int,ton,  D.c.  :    Government  Printing 
Office,  July  1981),  pp.  6-14. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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TABLE  6 

HAWAII  POPULATION  -  1980 
BY  ETHNIC  STOCK 

(Excludes  persons  in  institutions  or 
military jj^aiKs^cks ,  on  Niihau,  or  in 
Kalawao.'''  Based  on  a  sample  survey  of 
14,407  persons. )' 

Total 

Ethnic  Stock  Number  Percent 

All  groups  '930,271  100.0 

Unmixed   676,  344  72.7 

Caucasian   244,832  26.3 

Japanese   218, 176  '  23.5 

Chinese   47,275  5.1 

Filipino   104,  547  11.2 

Hawaiian   9,366  1.0 

Korean   11,803  1.3 

Negro   11,799  1.3 

Puerto  Rican   6,649  0.7 

Samoan   11,173  1.2 

Other  unmixed 

or  unknown   10,  72  3  1.2 

Mixed   253,927  27.3 

Part-Hawaiian   166,087  '  17.9 

Non-Hawaiian   87,840  9»4 

Source;    State  of  Hawaii,  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development,  The  State 
of  Hawaii  Data  jppAv  1981,  A  Statistical 
Abstracu  (Novftmber,   1981),  p.   38.  fHerein- 
after  referred  to  as  Hawaii  Data  Boojc.  ) 


TABLE  7 
MEDIAN  AGE  BY  SEK 
1980 


Total 

Male 

F-^ale 

All  races 

28. 

3 

27 

.6 

29,1 

White 

28. 

0 

27 

.4 

28.7 

Japanese 

35. 

6 

34 

.0 

37,2 

Chinese 

33. 

0 

32 

.4 

33.6 

Filipino 

26. 

9 

27 

.8 

26.0 

Hawaiian  ^ 

22. 

6 

22 

.0 

23.2 

♦/    Includes  full  and  part-Hawaiians , 
see  explanation  of  U.S.  Census  data, 


Source ;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  ths  Population;  1980,  Special 
tabulation. 


TABLE  8 

POPULATION  BY  ISLAND:     1779  TO  1850 


1779 

Isl/ind  King  Emory  Bligh 

AiTTri  fl^dfi^  TTo^^^^^  300 ,00(7"  2 ,  ?oy 

nau'^iii   130,000  120,000  100,000 

M^ui   6!)»A00  75,000  40,000 

KviSooL'iwe  .  .  I  ...  » .  .  . .  • 

Unai   20,400  3,300  1,000 

Molok.a*   36,000  i  0,000  20,000 

Oahu   60,000  60,000  40,000 

Kauai   54,000  30,000  40,000 

NiihAU   10,000  l/m  1,000 

Lehua  ;  4,000  200 

Source ;  Schmitt,  p.  42. 


1803  .  1823  1831-1832  J835-1836 
(Young-    (Javvea)    (Census)  (Census) 

flon)   


1849  1850 
(Census)  (Census) 


100,000 
48,000 
160 
7,000 
25,000 
40,000 
40,000 
4,000 


85,000  45,792 
20,000  35,062 


50 
2,500 
3,500 
20,000 
10,000 
1  ,000 


80 
1,600 
6,000 
29,755 
10,977 
1,047 


39,364 
24,199 
80 
1,200 
6,000 
27,809 
8,934 
993 


528 
3,429 


723 


264,160      142,050      130,313      108,579         80,641  84,165 


27,204  25,864 
18,671  21,047 


604 
3,540 


23,145  25,440 
6,941  6,956 


714 


7U 


TABLE  9 

POPOLATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS:      1850  TO  1896 


 Oahu  

Year         Total           Hawaii         Maui  Lanai      hiolokai        Total  Honolulu      other      Kduai  Niihau 
  Oahu 


1850' 

84,165 

25,864 

21,047 

604 

3,540 

25,440 

a'/ 

6,956  714 

1853 

73,138 

24,450 

17,574 

600 

3,607 

19,126 

11,455 

7,671 

6,991  790 

1860 

*^9,800 

21,481 

16,400 

646 

2,864 

21,275 

14,310 

6,965 

6,487  647 

1866 

6k.c)59 

19,808 

14,035 

394 

2,290 

39,799 

13,521 

6,278 

6,299  325 

1872 

56,897 

16,001 

12,334 

348 

2,  349 

20,671 

14,852 

5,819 

4,961  233 

1878 

57,985 

17,034 

12,109 

214 

2,581 

20,236 

14, 114 

6,122 

5,634        •  177 

1884 

80,578 

24,991 

15,970 

2, 

614 

28,068 

20,487 

7,581 

8,935 

1890 

"),990 

26,754 

17,357 

2, 

826 

31,194 

22,907 

8,287 

11,859 

1896 

109,020 

33,285 

17,726 

105 

2,307 

40,205 

29,920 

10,285 

15,228  164 

a/    Not  Bhown  in  the  official  reports,  but  later  given  as  14,484   (The  New  Era  and  Weekly  Argus, 
Honolulu. ) 

Sautes :     Schmitt,  p.  70.     (Changes  were  made  in  the  table  as  it  appeared  in  the  draft  report  based 
on  comments  received  from  Robert  C.  Schmitt.) 


TABLE  10 


POPULATION  BY  ISLAND:     1900  to  1960 


Island 

1900 

191U 

192;!^ 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

All  islands 

154,001 

191,874 

255,881 

368, 300 

422,770 

499,794 

632,7-^3 

Oahu  a/ 

Honolulu  a/ 
Rest  of  Oahu 

58,504 
39, 306 
19, 198 

8} ,993 
52,183 
29,810 

123,496 
81,820 
41,676 

202,887 
137, 582 
65,305 

257,696 
179,358 
78, 338 

353,020 
248,034 
104,986 

50C,^lOti 
29A , 194 
200,215 

Other  islarid:^ 
Hawaii 
Maui  7 
Lanai  ) 
Kalioolawo 
Molokai 
Kauai 
NiDiau 

95,497 
46,84^ 

25,416 

2,  504 
20,562 
1V2 

109,881 
55,382 
f28,623 

2 

1,791 
23,744 
208 

i32,385 
64,895 
36,080 
185 
3 

V  784 
29,247 
191 

165,413 
73,325 
48,756 
2,356 
2 

5,032 
35,806 
136 

165,074 
73,276 
46,919 
3,720 
1 

5,340 
35,6  36 
182 

146,774 
6B, 350 
40,103 
3,136 

5,  280 
29,683 
222 

i:^2,3C  3 
61,332 
35,717 
2,115 

5,023 
27,922 
254 

Percont  of  totn) 


38.0  42.7  48.  3  55.1  61.0  ^     'U.6  79.] 

Honolulu                       25.5  27.2  32.0  37.4  42.4  49.6  40.3 

Rf-A  of  O.nhn                12.5  15.5  16.3  17.7  18.5  21.0  32.6 

Other  islands                 62.0  57.3  51.7  44.9  39.0  29.4  20.9 


a/    Data  fnr  T'-.land  of  Oahu  and  City  of  Honolulu  include  minor  outlying  irUands  IcaaUy  i-art  of 
tht»  City:     32  i.n  }940   (all  in  Palryra)  ,   14  in  1950   (all  on  I'ronch  Kriqatf  Shoalr.),  and  15  an  1900 
(all.  on  Frr^nrh  Frijate  .^^hoali^).     Kx(.  1  utU'.s  Midv/ay,   ncvor  part  of  the  Territory  or  State  of  Hawaii 
hut  somrtirnnr>  re]>ortpd  with  Hawaii   for  census  ]>nrpor>(?f; . 


Source:     Schnnt.t,  i^.  116. 
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TABLE  11 
GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 


Hawaii . 
Maui 
Oahu 
Kva  uai 
Mo  I oka 1 
Lanc\j 
Total 


Tote 


Native 
Hawaiian 


92,900 
55, 30r 
696,600 
35, 500 
6,860 
2,957 
880, 117 


27,510 
12,555 
123,000 
7,206 
3,932 
587 
174,790 


%  Native  Hawaiian 
of  Island 's  pop._ 


33.  2 
2:. 7 
17.7 
20.  3 
57.  3 
19.  8 


%  of  total 
Native  Hawaiian 
po^ ulation 


15.7 
7.2 

70.4 
4.1 
2.2 
0.  3 
100 


3ou£ce!     U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Research, 
Memorandum  to  Lloyd  Aubry  (March  30,  1982).     (Data  originally  compiled  by.  Hawaii  Health  Surveillance 
Program,  according  to  comments  from  Robert  C.  Schmitt,) 


TABLE  12 

FEF-'CEI^TA'T'E  OV  POPULATION  OF  SCHOOL 

Ar:f:  ok.oldek  who  wepj:  literate, 

1890-1^30 


AGE  SI.X 

A^NT)  OVER 

AGE 

TEN  an:; 

OVER 

1896 

1910 

1920 

1930 

H.iwai  li^n 

84. 

0 

95 

3 

97.0 

96, 

6 

Fart-Hawai  ian 

91. 

2 

98 

6 

99.2 

99. 

3 

Por  tu.'jii.'se 

27. 

8 

74 

6 

81.1 

90 

3 

Other  Caucasian 

85. 

7 

96 

5 

99.  2 

99 

7 

Chinese 

48 

5 

67 

7 

79.0 

84 

3 

Japanese 

53 

6 

65 

0 

79.2 

87 

3 

Kort'an 

74 

1 

82.7 

82 

4 

El  1  If  J  ric.» 

66 

.4 

53.  3 

Gl 

5 

Puerto  Kif:an 

26 

.8 

53.  3 

68 

0 

i-op;:lation_  ' 

63 

9  

7  3^ 

^2 

81.1 

84 

9_ 

TABLE  13 

PERCENTAGE  OF  16-  AND  17-YEAR  OLDS  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL  1910-1950 


1910     1920  I93f 


1940  1950 


Hawaiian 

38. 

4 

41. 

3 

37. 

0 

38. 

'J 

r  78 

1 

Part-Hawaiian 

58. 

0 

57. 

5 

5b. 

6 

5B. 

8  y 

Caucasian-Hawai lan 

59. 

7 

60. 

2 

58. 

3 

Asiatic- Hawaiian 

54. 

3 

51. 

9 

52. 

5 

Caucasian 

25 

9 

34. 

0 

49. 

1 

58. 

6. 

77. 

4 

Portuguesp 

15 

5 

2S 

8 

3':.. 

6 

Other  Caucasian 

63 

8 

64 

0 

70. 

Chinese 

57 

3 

69 

1 

76. 

7 

88 

9 

94 

1 

Japaneat* 

2'J 

9 

35 

1 

54, 

3 

72 

8 

94 

1 

Filipino 

21 

7 

17 

6 

24 

2 

50 

2 

81 

8 

Korean 

53 

1 

65 

4 

68 

0 

Puerto  Rican 

B 

.4 

9 

3 

15 

2 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

35 

.  9 

40 

.1 

51 

4 

67 

1 

85 

.8 

Sourc<^ :     Lindi  p.  91. 


bource 
i8">')  'MM  t.t  e 
Sf,  hmitt. ,  th 


Mnd,  p.   88.      (Data  for  year 
1  sinr<;»   according  to  Robert  C. 
aro  not  compareiblt^  to  later 


•  .ir^.  bo-a-j'^p  -t  hp  1890  data  did  "not  take 
A-  '  r,an^   f.'f  1  Mr-racy  iriAr,ian  lanrjuaffer  , 
vhuf.  uf.-if^-r  st-'il         thf*  rates  shown  for 
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TABLE  14 


SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  -  1970  */ 


Total  Enrolled,   3  to  34 
yrs,  uld    _  ^  

Percent  Enrolled,  3  to  34 
yrs«  old  

3  and  4  yrs.  old 
5  and  6  yrs.  old 
7  to  13  yrs.  old 
14  to  17  yrs.  old;  Male 

Female 

18  to  24  yrs.  old:  Male 

Female 

25  to  34  yrs.  old 

Percent  in  Private  Schools 

Elementary   (1  to  8  yrs.) 
High  School  (1  to  4  yrs.) 

Median  School  Yrs.  Completed 
(25  yrs,  and  over)  

Percent  High  Schoul  Graduates 
(25  yrs>  and  over)  

Percent  Completing  4  or  more 
yrs.  of  college 
(25  yrs.   and  over)   


State 


Hawatj.aA 

/  Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


235,765 


24,671 


65,590 


16,922 


30,524 


White 


88,110 


52.4% 

55.1% 

60.3% 

61.6% 

54.5% 

'  4^.7% 

24.5 

24.2 

34.8 

27.1 

15.4 

25.2 

87.4 

86.4 

90.8 

85.6 

.  85.7 

86.9 

96.7 

96.4 

97.1 

96.3 

96.0 

97.  7 

96.1 

90.7 

95.8 

93.7 

91.2 

96.3 

93.5 

91.6 

95.8 

95.0 

93.2 

92.5 

24.3 

21.7 

62.9 

45.5 

24.8 

16.5 

28.4 

20.5 

68.2 

43.9 

23.5 

17.9 

6.5 

2.9  ^ 

11.9 

7.5 

3.3 

7.2 

10.8 

10.8 

7.1 

21.0 

7.0 

12.7 

12.8 

14.4 

3.6 

26.2 

5.7 

16.9 

12.3 

12.0 

12.3 

12.4 

8.7 

12.7 

•NA 

49.7 

60.3 

66.1 

34.4 

NA 

14.0 

4.2 

10.8 

18.0 

4.9 

21.5 

V    Based  on  sample. 

**/       In  1970  U.S.  Census  data,  the  "Hawaiian"  category  includes  y'ull--  and  part-Hawaiians . 

Source:    For  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Filipino  data,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Censj^,  Subject 
RpportF,'~Jlpanese,  Chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  PC(2)-lG,  1970^  pp.  H,  70,  129  and  178. 
For  state^;M^¥~d^tT7  UvS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  General  So^iH  and  Economic  Characteristics,  United 
States  Summary,  PC(1)-C1  U.S.  Summary,  1970,  pp.  490-494.    For  whites  and  some  stateside  data,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Population;     1970,  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population, 
Part  13,  Hawaii,  pp.  13-32,   13-75,  13-76,  13-211,  and  13-214. 
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TABLE  15 
OCCUPATION :     1866- 1896 


Sex  And 
census  year 

All  Occupations 

Percent 
Number  a/       of  pop. 

over  15 

Agri- 
culture 
ailsts  X2/ 

Laborers  £/ 

Mechanics 

Professional 
workers  d/ 

Uuner 
occu- 
pations 

Both  sexos: 

9 

1866 

8,258 

5, 

025 

1 , 146 

512 

1872 

9,670 

4, 

772 

2,115 

582 

1878 

24,79:. 

59.4 

8,763 

7, 

871 

2 , 606 J 

•  5,555 

1884 

39,541 

68.  1 

10,968 

12, 

351 

3,919 

12,303 

1890 

41,073 

61/8 

5,377 

25, 

466 

2,802 

638 

6,790 

1896 

55,294 

70,2 

7,570 

34, 

438 

2,265 

1,224 

9,797 

Male: 

483 

6,614 

1890 

^  38,930 

83.6 

'     5,280  ' 

23, 

663 

2,690 

1896 

51,705 

91,  0 

7;435 

32, 

027 

2,2*^5 

942 

9,036 

Female : 

176 

1890 

2,143 

10.8 

97 

1 

603 

112 

155 

3,589 

16.3 

13? 

•)' 
•• 

,411 

282 

761 

a/  May 

include  workers 

under  15. 

b/    "Agriculturalists"  to  1884;  "farmers"  and  "plantiers  and  ranchers"  for  1890;  and  "farmers  and 
agriculturalists,"  "rice  planters,"  '^coffee  planters,"  and  "ranchers"  for  1896. 

c/    "Laborers"  in  18C3,  1890,  and  1896;  "plantation  laborers"  in  1872  and  "contract  laborers"  in 
1878  and  1884. 

d/    "Professionalists"  in  1866;  "clergymen,"  "teachers,"  "licensed  physicians,"  and  "lawyers"  in 
1872;~"professional  men  and  teachers"  in  1890;  and  "doctors,"  "lawyers,"  and  "other  professions"  in 
1896. 


Source;    Schmitt,  p.  77. 
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TABLE  16 

GAINTOLLY  EMPLOYED  MALES  CLASSIFIED  AS  PROFESSIONAL,  1896-1960 


Hawaiian 
Part-Hawaiian 


Number  Employed    Per  Cent  of  Total  

T896        1910        1930        1950  1960  1896  1910  1930  1950  I960 

132  126  242  93  V  1.4        '    1.6  4.1  3.6  */ 

>4  71  293  649  V  4.0  3.1  6.7  6.3  */ 

16.9  17.9 


Portuguese  301  18dl    ^    3         5  .7|         ^  2.6^ 

Other  Caucasian    164/  1,563J  4. 9  J  17. 2  J 


65  259  876        1,633  1.8  .5  3.0  10.7  16.6 


Chineae  300 
Japanese 
Filipino 
Korean 

Puerto  Rican 

All  Others  13  23  32  138  V  2.2  .4  4.2  3.7  V 


88          221      1,204  2,506  5,286  -  .j              .5            3.4  5.5  10.1 

268  296  424  .6  1.2  1.8 

58  121  y  2.7  8.6  */ 

20  15  V  1.1  .9  y 


TOTAL 


781  950      4,119      8,8-^9      14,025.  1.5  1.1  3.4  7.3  10.2 


y  Not  separately  available. 
Source:    Lind,  p.  80. 
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TABLE  17 

EMPLOYED  MALL  CIVILIANS  BY  LARGE  ETHNIC  GROUPS  AND  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONS 

1940,   1950  Vi  I960 


All  Races 


Percent  of  Total  Employed 


Managers,  Officials,  and 
Proprietors,  including 
Farm 


Clerical,  Sales  and 
Kindred  Workers 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and 
Kindred  Workers 


Operatives  and  Kindred 
Workers 


Service  Workers,  including 
Household  ^ 


Number . 


Per 
Cent 


Haw'n, 


Cauca- 
sian 


iy40 

12, 

612 

10. 

6 

5.8 

1950 

15, 

274 

12.6 

7.9 

I960 

16, 

850 

12. 

3 

1940 

12, 

371 

10. 

4 

6.3 

1950 

15, 

049 

12. 

4 

9.9 

1960 

17, 

149  • 

12. 

5 

1940 

15, 

526 

13, 

0 

15.4 

1950 

25 

251 

20 

9 

22.9 

1960 

32 

312 

23 

6 

»• 

1940 

14 

,422 

12 

.1 

19.8^ 

1950 

19 

,350 

16 

0 

20.1 

1960 

20,687 

15 

.2 

1940 

B 

,463 

7 

.1  » 

8.9 

1950 

9 

,276 

7 

.1 

10.0 

1960 

9 

,573 

7 

.0 

Chiriese  Filipino 


Japa- 
nese 


20. 

0 

16. 

3 

1. 

4 

12. 

9 

18. 

j» 

20. 

1 

'  3. 

0 

15. 

1 

19. 

4 

16. 

6 

2. 

7 

13. 

7 

1^.3 

28. 

6 

1. 

6 

11. 

4 

14. 

1 

26. 

3 

3. 

4 

15. 

1 

13.3 

21. 

3 

4. 

8 

14. 

8 

17, 

4 

10 

2 

2. 

4 

18. 

8 

21 

2 

18, 

4 

7 

5 

27, 

7 

19 

2 

20 

7 

14 

3 

30 

2 

4 

12 

.0 

6 

.0 

11 

6 

/  1^ 

7 

11 

3 

19 

.9 

15 

.0 

11 

.7 

9 

.9 

22 

.1 

13 

0 

3 

.4 

12 

.3  . 

5 

.8 

8 

3 

6 

.7 

7 

.8 

11 

.  2 

5 

.  3 

5 

.5 

7 

.1 

10 

.6 

5 

.  3 

y    The  major  occupational  categories  used  in  1950  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  used 
in  1940,  despite  an  obvious  attempt  by  the  census  to  secure  compararility .     Corrections  have  been 
made  for  the.  military  population  in  the  1940  census  returns  by  eliminating  "Soldiers ,  sailors,  and 
marines,"  most  of  whom  were  Caucasians » 

Source ;     Lind,  p.   82.  \ 
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TABLE  18 

EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS  -  HAWAII,  1970 

V 

State 

Hawetlian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

White 

Male,  16  years  old  6  over 

*272, 726 

207^81 

75 , 286 

18  r224 

35,576 

112,723 

Labor  Force 

Dofo^nt'  Total 

222,221 
81.5% 

15,797 
76.4% 

60,026 
79.7% 

^  '     13 ,870 
.  76.1% 

27,084 
76. 1< 

96,899 
86.0% 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Percent  of  civilian 
leibor  force 

173,361 
168,940 
4,421 

^  2.6% 

15,303. 
14,651 
652 

4.3% 

59,242  , 
58,388 
854 

1.4% 

13,603 
13,315 
^  288 

2.1% 

25,632 
24,912  . 
720 

2.8% 

54 , 526 
52,772  . 
1,754 

3.2% 

Not  in  labor  force 

50,505 

4  ,884 

15,260 

4,020 

8,492 

*  '15,824 

Female,  16  year?  old  &  over 

249,292 

'22,398 

83,780 

18 , 349 

24,057 

92,382, 

Labor  Force  ^ 
Percent  of  Total 

122,048 
49.0% 

10,730  - 
47.9% 

47,898 
.57.2% 

54.2% 

1 1  497 
47.8%  .  . 

38,204 
41.4% 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Percent  of  civilian 
labor  force 

121,123 
116,616 
4,507 

^  3.7% 

10,711 
10,15Q 

56 1^ 

5.2% 

47,852 
46,838 
1,014 

2.1% 

9,935 
9,761 
174 

1.8% 

11,497 
10,948 
549 

4*8% 

37,419 
35,411 
2,008 

5.4% 

Not  in  labor  force 

127,244 

11,668 

35,882 

8,403 

12,560  ' 

54,178 

*/    Data  based  6r\  20  percent  sample. 

**/    In  1970, U.S.  Census  data,  the  "Hawaiian"  category  includes  full-  and  part-Hawaiians. 

source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Populatibn  1970,  Subject  Report  P(2)-1G.  , 
T.n.;;^:;;;:-chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  for  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  ^h^"*",  and  Fxlipmo 

nn    13    75    133    and  179.    For  State  of  Hawaii  statistics.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
^:::"^^r;hfpo"laU;n"9;o!"pcU)-CV  ^neral  Social  and  Economic  ^>'iI|E^'^i-;^-^^;,;^;,:rt^c; 
Fp    500-501.     For  whites,  U.S4  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  the  Population  .1970,  Characteristics 
of  the  Population,  Vol.  I,  Part  13,  Hawaii,  pp.  13-266  and  13-267. 
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TABLE  19 


NUMBER  OF  HAWA1IAN3  AND  PART-HAWAIIANS 
UNEMPLOYED  IN  THE  STATE  -   197  5 


Hawaiian 
Male  Female 


Part-Hawaiian 
Male  Female 


Oahu  20 

Hawaii       .  24 

Kauai  10 

Maui  0 

Molokai/Lanai  26 

TOTAL  80' 

TOTAL  MALE*  & 
FEMALE  


154 
0 
10 
7 
11 


2,338 
322 
31 
137 
234 


2,006 
234 
51 

178. 
123 


262 


182^^ 


J,  06; 


2,5M 


GRAND  TOTAL 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  1^ 


t 


5,654 . 


5,916 


11.6% 


STATE  WIDE  UNEMPLOYMENT 


RATE 


6.5% 


V    Unem||loyToent  rate 


Number  unemployed 
No.  in  labor  force 


,  .Number  o^  Hawaiijins/Part-Hawaiians  in  labor 
force  (1973)  -i  51,058 

Unemployment  rate  for  ttawaiians/Part- 
Hawaiians  (1975)     -      5,916,  -  H.6% 

51,058 

From  1975  State -Data  BooK.-^' 

Source:    Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  MoloJcai  and  ^ 
Lanai;    OEO  1975  Census  Update  Survey;  Kauai: 
1974-:5  Kauai  Socioeconomic  Profile  Survey/  up-  y 
dated  .and  weighted.     Received  from  U.S.  ^ 
Department  of  Labor. 


TABLE  20 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MAI-ES  RECEIVING  INCOMES  IN  1949,   1959,   1969  BY  INCOME  CLASSES 


Up  to 
$999 


$1,000- 
1,99^ 


$2,000- 
2,999 


$3,000- 
3.999 


$4,000- 
4,999 


$5,000-     $7,000-     $10,000  Median 
6,999        9.000      and  Over  Income 


All  Races 

1949 
1959 
1969  */ 


16,6 
11.3 
8.5 


22.  3 
14.  4 
10.  0 


27.1 
12.  2 
8.1 


17.6 
16.0 
6.4 


6.9 
13.0 
6.1 


5.3 
18.0 
14.3 


2.1 
8.7 
19.6 


1.8 
6.5 
26.8 


$2,340 
3,717 
6,529 


Caucasian 

1949 

1959 
1969  */ 


9.7 
7.9 
7.3 


24.6 
21.5 
10.6 


17.8 
11.9 
lCr.4 


18.3 
12.7 
7.8 


ia:i 

10.9 
5.9 


11.0 
14.  5 
13.6 


4.6 

9.9 
16.  3 


3.7 
10.6 
28. 1 


2,856 
3,649 
6,173 


Chinese 

1949 
1959 
1969  V 


17.6 
10.8 
8.6 


14,9 
7.0 
7.4 


20.2 
6.9 
4.8 


22.9 
10.2 
4.  5 


11.9 
13.7 
4.1 


7.5 
26.1 
10.5 


3.4 
15.4 
19,2 


3.5 
9.8 

33,5 


2 , 96'* 
5,096 
8,000 


Japajiese 

1949 
1959 
1969  V 


17.5 
12.5 
7.4 


17.3 
8.4 
8.0 


29.6 
8.9 
4.9 


21.1 
15.4 

4.2 


6.8 
15.8 
4.3 


3.  7 
24.  2 
11.  1 


1.4 
9.7 
22.8 


1.5 
5.0 
31.0 


2,427 
4,302 
7,839 


Filipino 

1949 
1959 
1^9  */ 

Hawaiian  and 
part-Hawaiian 

1949 
1959 
1969 


18.  1 
14.5 
8.  2 


22.5 
8.5 


32.6 
11.6 
11.3 


17.2 
7.9 


40.2 
22.0 
7.7 


15.5. 
S.4 


7.6 
28.0 
6.8 


21.5 
5,4 


1.  2 
11.7 
10. U 


7.1 
5.8 


.5 

9.S 
21.6 


3.7 
13.8 


.  1 
2.3 
18.2 


1.5 
22.5 


.  1 
.5 
10.0 


.  7 

21.9 


1,995 
3,071 
5,252 


2,369 
6,835 


Males,  vith  income,  age  14  and  over;  1963  data  not  entirely  comparable  with  previous  U.S. 
Cendus  data, 

'  **/    Males,  with  income,  age  16  and  over. 

Source:     1949  and  1959  data  fromirJknd,  p.   IOC.     1969  data  from  U.S.  Departmer.t  ot  Conir,(?rce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  the  Population;  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Fili|3inos  in  the  United  SJtates, 
Subject  Report  PC(2)-1G  (Washington,  D.C.:     Government  Printing  Office.  1973),  pp.   15,  74,  146  and  179; 
and!  1970  Census  of  the  Population;  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Vol  I,  Part  13,  Hawaii  (1973), 
p.  13-77. 
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TABLE  21 

NUMBUK  OF  HAWAIIAr^S  AND  F AKT-HAWAIIANS 
BELOW  POVT.P.TY  LEV'EL  .IN  TKE  STATE 


Hawaiian 


Part-Hawaiian 


5 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Oahu 

716 

836 

12,618 

14,697 

Hawaii 

287 

364 

3,751 

3,466 

Kauai 

112 

72 

414 

612 

Maui 

74 

130 

1,238 

1,4^17 

Molokai/Lanai 

23 

50 

291 

283 

Total 

1.212 

1,454: 

18, 312 

20,505 

Total  Male 

and  Fenale 

2, 

666  : 

36,817 

Grand  Total 

4;, 483 

1975  OEO 

Census 

Update, 

TABLE  23 

POPULATION  AND  ARRESTS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  ETHNIC  STOCK,  STATE  OF  HAWAII, 
1981 


Population  1/ 

Arrests 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Caucasian 

318,770 

33.0 

13,110 

35.3 

Black 

17,364 

1.8 

1,506 

4.1 

Indian 

2,655 

.3 

10 

Chinese 

56,285 

5.8 

691 

1.9 

Japanese 

239,748 

24.9 

2,871 

7.7 

Filipino 

133,940 

13.9 

3,966 

10.7 

Samoan 

14,073 

1.  5 

1,507 

4/1 

Korean 

17,962 

1.9 

512 

1.4 

Hawaiian/ 

Part-Hawaiian 

115,500 

12.0 

8,551 

23.0 

Other 

48,394 

5.0 

4,408 

11.9 

TOTAL 

964,691 

100.0 

37, 132 

100.0 

Percentages  may  not  total  100  due  to 
rounding. 

1/    Population  figures  from  State  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development. 
By  se^f-identif ication  or  race  of  mother.  Data 
are  not  comparable  to  Health  Surveillance 
Program  tabulations  used  in  previous  years' 
reports . 

Source;     State  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii  Criminal 
Justice  Information  Center,  Crime  in  Hawaii 
1981;  A  Review  of  Uniform  Crime  Keports 
(April  1987),  p.   39.  . 


TABLE  27 

PERCENT  OF  NATIVT  HAWAIIAN?  IN  EACH  WELFARE 
CATEGORY  COHPAREb  TO  PERCENT  OF  NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN5  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION 

WelfAre  CAr.eqorxes 


State 

PpDulation 

ATDC- 

UP 

General 
Ajisistancc 

AiiD  Stamps 

Medical 

State 

Total 

Hawaiian 

percent 

964,691 
115, 50C 
12,0 

54 1 619 
16,878 
30.8 

9,713 
2,144 
22.1 

41,577 

6,  331 
15.2 

2,171 
10.7 

Oahu 

Total 

Hawaiian 

Pcreent 

762, 565 
80,172 
10.5 

40, 101 
12,302 
30.7 

/  1  J  /  ^ 

1,363 
18.5 

• 

26, 123 
3,797 
13.5 

14 , Ibb 
1,116 
7.9 

Hawaii  > 

Total 

Hawaiian 

Percent 

92,053 
17,274 
18.6 

8,797 
2,77B 
31.6 

1,441 
451 
31.3 

7,864 
1,453 
18.5 

3,344 
594 
17.8 

Maui 

Total 

Hawaiian 

Percent 

70,991 
12,350 
17.4 

3,875 
1,273 
33.3 

553 
220 
39.  B 

3,153 
805 
25.5 

1,551 
279 
18. C 

Kauai 

> 

1 

Total 

Hawaiian 

Percent 

39,082 
5,704 
14.6 

2 ,  0*96 
25,0 

347 
110 
31.7 

2,437 
276 
11.  3 

1,209 
162 
15.x 

Source:     State  population  obtained  frotp  The  StJtp 
of  Hdvaii  Data  Book,  1982.    Welfare  data  obtained  from 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing,  October- 
December  1962. 


TABLE  24 

POriLATION  AND  ARRESTS  A3  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  ETHNIC  STOCK,  STATE  OF  HAWAII, 
1981 

(USINo  STATE  OF  HAWAII  POPULATION  FIGURl^S) 


Ethnicity 

Po]'Ulation 

Arrests 

Number 

%  Dist; 

% 

Caucasian 

244,832 

26.3 

35.3 

Japdneso 

218, 17b 

23.5 

7.7 

Hawaiian/ 

Part  Hawaiian 

175,453 

IB.  9 

?  3 .  0 

Filipino 

104,547 

11.2 

10.7 

Chinese 

47,275 

5.1 

1.9 

Korean 

11,802 

1.3 

1.4 

Black 

11,799 

1.3 

4.1 

Samoan 

11,173 

1.2 

4.  1 

1/    Pox^ulation  fiqurf»y  from  Sfat^*  nf 
Hawaii  Health  Sur\'e'i  1  lance  Pi c'cjii^m ;  pro- 
vided to  the  Commission  hy  thr  Hawaii 
Dopartmont  of  Social  Services  and  Housing. 
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TABLE  25 

OFFENSE  BY  RACE  OF  ADULTS  ARRESTED,  STATE  OF  HAWAII,  1981 

(PERCENT)  . 


MAN- 

AGGRAVATED 

LARCENY- 

DRUG 

GAMBLINCf 

RACE 

MURDER 

SLAUGHTER 

RAPE 

ROBBERY 

ASSAULT 

BURGLARY 

THEFT 

^  ABUSE 

Caucasian 

31.4 

37.5 

34.7 

31.7 

29. 

8 

'  37.5 

39.2 

48,0 

8.9 

Black 

4.0 

6.3 

ai.8 

8.2 

8. 

5 

3.8 

3.7 

6.1 

0.5 

Indian 

6.3 

0. 

4 

Chinese 

1.6 

0. 

7 

1,9 

4.1 

1.6 

5.6 

Japanese 

4.0 

.  25.0 

•  2.8 

7.4 

8. 

1 

6.6 

8.4 

8.0 

18.4 

Filipino 

13.7  . 

4.9 

3.7 

15 

1 

8.8 

11.3 

9.3 

47.0 

Hawaiian/ 

Part  Hawaiian 

21.6 

6.3 

21.5 

24.5 

21. 

0 

27.3 

18.6 

17.5 

8.3 

Korean 

15,7  / 

1.4 

0.4 

2 

2 

0.1 

1,7 

0.4 

2.3 

Samoa  n 

12.5 

6.9 

10.5 

3. 

7 

3.6 

4.1 

1.5 

1.1 

Other 

9.8 

6.3 

16.0 

12.1 

10 

7 

10.3 

8.8 

1.1 

7,8 

Total  V 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TCtal  No. 

51 

16 

144 

514 

272 

770 

3,953 

2,627 

783 

V  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100,  due  to  rounding. 
Source:    Crime  in  Hawaii  1981,  pp.  61-62. 


TABLE  26 

OFFENSE  BY  RACE  OF  JUVENILES  ARRESTED,  STATE  OF  HAWAII,  1981 

(PERCENT) 


LARCENY- 

MOTOR 

VEHl- 

OTHER 

DRUG 

RUN- 

RACE 

,  MURDER 

BURGLARY 

THEFT 

CLE  THEFT 

ASSAULT 

VANDALISM 

ABUSE 

AWAYS 

Caucasian 

8.0 

19.5 

17.1 

12 

9 

11.8 

18.8 

30. 

0 

21.4 

Black 

1.2 

0.7 

1.4 

0 

8 

1.1 

0.8 

0. 

5 

1.3 

Indian 

Chinese 

1.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0 

3 

0.4 

Japanese 

2,5 

2.6 

6.8 

3 

B 

3.6 

5.4 

6 

5 

2,0 

Filipino 

6.8 

7.8 

15.7 

8 

1 

9.3 

11.3 

9 

2 

5,7 

Hawaiian/ 

Fart-Hawaiian 

38.9 

42.3 

32.1 

52 

.8 

41.7 

36.8 

33 

4 

44,5 

Korean 

0.7 

1.5 

0 

.8 

2.6 

0 

0.7 

Samoan 

24.7 

6.9 

6.1 

4 

9 

7.5 

7.1 

1 

0 

3.1 

Other 

17.9 

19.4 

18.1 

15 

.9 

20.2 

19,2 

18 

8 

21.0 

Total  V 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100.0 

Total  No. 

162 

095 

3,137  • 

371 

549 

239 

601 

1,070 

V    Percentages  may  not  total  100,  due  to  rounding. 


Source :    Crime  in  Hawaii  «981,  p.  74. 
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TABLE  27 

CRUDE  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES,  1848  TO  1965 


TABLE  28 

DEATHS  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE  PER  THOUSAND 
BIRTHS,  1924-1980 


(Place  of  occurrence  basis.     Not  adjusted  for 
underregistration,  thought  to  be  extensive  in 
many  of  these  years.    Because  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  the  data  before  1910  should  be  used 
with  utmost  caution.) 


1924     1929     1940     1950  1960  1903  3  970  1980 


Period 


1848- 
1860- 
1870- 
1880- 
1890- 
1900- 
1910- 
. 1920- 
1930- 
1940- 
1950- 
1960- 


1859 

1869 

1879 

1889  ' 

1899  b/ 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1939 

1949 

1959  ^ 

1965 


Birth  Rate  a/       Death  Rate  a/ 


21,3 
27.1 
41.0 
23.6 

16.6 
31.3 
39.5 
26.2 
26.6 
31.8 
27.3 


45»8 
40.8 
51.4 
25.3 
26.4 
16.6 
16.3 
14.4 
9.6 
6.8 
6.1 
^.5 


All  Races  ^ 

119 

91 

50 

24 

22 

21 

19 

10 

Hawaiian 

285 

198 

129 

60 

42 

38 

65 

Part-Hawaiian 

96 

109 

57 

26 

2'6 

25 

22 

10 

Portuguese 

100 

39 

24 

20 

20 

19 

11 

Other  Caucasian 

44 

49^ 

18 

Chinese 

64 

55 

40 

24 

21 

21 

9 

Japanese 

88 

57 

34 

18 

22 

17 

14 

7 

Korean 

70 

51 

36 

19 

29 

16 

35 

10 

Filipino 

296 

219 

73 

31 

25 

22 

18 

i: 

Puerto  Rican 

110 

99 

67 

26 

24 

13 

32 

6 

Source;     For  1924-1963:    Lind,  p.   106;  for  1970  and 
1980,  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health,  Annual  Report 
Statistical  Supplement,  1970  amd  1980. 


a/    Annual  events  per  1,000  population 
computed  as  average  of  annual  rates  for 
period.     Population  base  excludes  armed, 
forces  after  1897.     Residence  basis  to  1950; 
de  facto  basis  thereafter. 

b/    City  of  Honolulu  only. 

Source :     Schmitt,  p.  164. 


TABLE  29  ^ 

RESIDENT  INFANT  DEATHS  BY  RACE  OF  MOTHER 
1977-1981 


BIRTHS       DEATHS        RATE  V 


All  races 

87,463 

922  ^ 

^  10.5 

+/- 

0 

7 

Caucasian 

26,664 

236 

8.9 

+  /- 

1 

1 

Hawaiian 

7 

9.9 

+/- 

7 

.  3 

Part-Hawaiian 

18,60u 

256 

13.8 

+  /- 

1 

.  7 

Chinese 

3,265 

23 

7.0 

+/- 

0 

.9 

Filxpino 

14,954 

137 

9.2 

1 

.4 

Japanese 

12 ,688 

112 

8.8 

+/- 

1 

.  6 

Puerto  Rican 

1,066 

6 

7.5 

+/- 

•5 

.2 

Korean 

1,775 

20 

11.3 

+/- 

4 

.9 

Portuguese 

735 

6 

8.2 

+/- 

5 

.5 

*/    Number  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000 
1a ve  births  +/-  95%  confidence  limits » 


Source:     Department  of  Health  Annual 
f^^i^J'Aelliiiistic^  S  1977,  1978, 

1979,  L980,   1981.     Confidence  limits  calcu- 
lated by  Department  of  Health  Research  and 
Statistics  Office. 


TABLE  30 

CHAKACTERI3TICS  OF  BIRTHS  BY  RACE  OF  MOTHER 
HAWAII  RESIDENTS  1980  1/ 


Rate  Per 

Sex 

I<ow  Illegit- 

Race  of 

Births 

1030  Pop. 

Ratio 

Birth 

imate 

flother 

-i/ 

4/ 

Total 

16, 129 

19.5 

1.1 

7.1% 

175.9 

Caucasian 

5,8S9 

24.0 

1.1 

5.9% 

133.6 

Hawaiian 

163 

17.  S 

0.9 

7.4% 

276.1 

Part-Hawaiian 

3,B41 

23. 1 

1,0 

7.4% 

363.2 

Japanese 

2,65S 

12.2 

1.  1 

11.8% 

67.8 

Chinese 

704 

14.9 

1.0 

5.8% 

62.5 

Filipino 

3,042 

29.  1 

1.  1 

9.3% 

153.2 

1/    All  data  Department  of  Health 
S^ipplement  1980. 

2/  Based  on  population  totals  from  §_^ate  of 
Hawaii"  Data  Book  1981. 

3/    Males  divided  by  females. 

4/    Number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000 
live  births.  , 
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TABLE  31 

ESTIMATED  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH .BY  ETHNIC  GROUP,  1910-1970 


YEAR 


1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 


CAUCASIAN 


54.83 
56.45 
61.  90 
64.03 
69.21 
72.80 
73.24 


CHINESE 


54.  17 

53. 8C 

60.07 

6S.32 

69.74' 

74.12 

76.11 


FILIPINO 


n/a 
28. 12 
46.14 
56.85  fi 
69.  05 
71.  53 
72,61 


HAWAIIAN 


32.58 
33.56 
41.87 
51.78 
62.45 
64.60 
67.62 


JAPANESE 


49.34 
50.54 
60.07 
66.28 
72.58 
75.68 
77.44 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


15.62 

43, 

96 

28.  3b 

45 

69 

32.58 

53 

95 

59.48 

62 

00 

68.29 

69 

.53 

62. 19 

72 

.42 

76.74 

74 

20 

Source : 


C.  B.  Park,  R.W.  Gardner,  and  E.C.  Nordyke,   R&s  Report ,  Research  and  Statistics 
Report  (Honolulu:    Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health,  June  1979),  p.  8.    Comparable  figures  for 
1980  are  not  yet  available  from  the  Department  of  Health. 


C 


LKAJjlNG  CAUSES  OF  DfJlTH  i     1920  to  1980 


CAUSa  of  DmU) 

Purcunt  dihti 

ibution 

1/ 

Rate  p« 

r  lOOiOOO  population  m/ 

1920 

1930 

194U 

19^0 

1960 

1970 

1980 

19^ 

1930 

1940 

19S0 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Influ«nsa  and  pnauBonia 

100 

0.) 

100 

0 

100. 

0 

100 

0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,767 

li043 

724 

583 

S68 

549 

32 

3 

12 

6 

7. 

2 

4. 

6 

3. 

6 

4.1 

3.6 

572 

132 

52 

37 

31 

3; 

18 

Tuharculoala  (all  foriMi) 

11. 

S 

9 

8 

8. 

3 

3. 

9 

0. 

4 

HA 

KA 

ao4 

102 

50 

33 

3 

MA 

HA 

Diarrhea  And  •nt«rltla 

9. 

6 

B 

6 

1. 

0 

0 

7 

0. 

4 

HA 

169 

89 

7 

4 

3 

HA 

37 

HA 

10 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6. 

7 

6 

7 

7. 

5 

4.9 

1.9 

96 

69 

48 

39 

43 

HeAct  dit«asB0 

4 

e 

a. 

7 

18. 

I 

29 

6 

33. 

0 

32.9 

31.5 

•6 

122 

131 

173 

IM 

180 

1S8 

Accldanta   (all  torwM) 

4 

8 

7 

0 

7 

6 

6 

0 

7. 

6 

7.1 

6.6 

04 

7J 

55 

35 

43 

U 

13 

Naphrltla  and  naphrosia 

3 

B 

6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

1. 

3 

68 

65 

67 

13 

• 

C«ncar  and  othar  Milignant 

61 

117 

rvftoplaaa 

3 

3 

S 

8 

9 

8 

15 

4 

17 

2 

18.1 

23.3 

59 

71 

90 

M 

f9 

Carabral  hcaorrhaga 

3 

0 

4 

7 

6 

0 

.  8 

9 

6 

8 

MA 

lU 

53 

49 

43 

53 

50 

HA 

HI 

Oallvarlaa  AAd  coiMplicatlorva 

18 

la 

MA 

11 

of  pr«gn«ncy 
6ulcld« 

1 
1 

9 
2 

1 
1 

7 

7 

0 
2 

7 

6 

0 
1 

4 

9 

0 
1 

1 
3 

HA 

2.0 

KA 

2.3 

33 
20 

5 

^19 

3 
11 

1 
7 

MA 

11 

1 

2 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

.1 

0 

HA 

MA 

30 

17 

4 

1 

a 

MA 

10 

HA 

ConqanltAl  aalfonutlona 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

.8 

2 

2 

1.8 

1.4 

13 

11 

13 

16 

12 

7 

Dial>«taa  MllltUA 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

^0 

2 

6 

2.3 

2.6 

7 

11 

14 

18 

15 

13 

13^ 

b/    Inclodlng  c«a««B  not  ahown  a«parat«ly. 


Sourxji  I  For  1920-1960  data,  An  n  u^a  1^  ^^gj'Qf  t  ,  Dr] -  arjt  men}  of  Haalth,  Stat  a  oj^  Hawaii  ,  Statiatical  SuppleiMnt,  1960 ,  p.  34. 
for  1970  AAd  1900,  Hawaii  StAta  DapartJiant  of  Haalth,  St^t  i at ical  Suppleaant ^  19fl0<  p.  23. 
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TABl*E  33 


TABLE  34 


LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  V  IN  HAWAII 
RESIDENTS  BY  RACE  1980 


AGE  STANDARDIZED  INCIDENCE  OF  CANCER  BY  RACE 
HAWAII  1973-1980 


Condition  Caucasian 

nese 

pino 

Uawla  nese 

Diseases  of  Heart 

163 

227 

144 

62 

y 
179 

Canc||[f^ 

130 

123 

85 

113 

138 

Cei%bro- vascular 

39 

40 

40 

27 

53 

All  accidents 

40 

27 

38 

41 

22 

Inf  luenza/pneujTK^nia 

15 

17 

20 

10 

32 

Diabetes  mellitus 

10 

27 

10 

21 

11 

Suicide 

18 

5 

*  4 

10 

10 

Perinatal  conditions 

10 

3 

15 

15 

4 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

17 

5 

7 

3 

5 

Homicide 

11 

3 

6 

10 

3 

*/    Rates  based  on  estimated  population  per 
100,000  (1980  Census). 

Source ;    Unpublished  tables  from  Department 
of  Health  Research  and  Statistics  Office  supplied 
by  Dr«  Thomas  Burch. 


MALE 

FEMALE 

prostate 

Stomach 

lung 

lung 

breast 

cervix 

CBUcasi&n 

59.5 

11.5 

65.1 

^6.5 

94.2 

39.0 

Chinese 

27.1 

12.5 

42.6 

26.6 

70.3 

19.9 

Filipino 

30.2 

1,1 

24.5 

16.9 

36.4 

32.5 

Hawaiian 

36.3 

40.2 

103.  1 

39.7 

97.6 

34^ 

Japanese 

30.6 

30.1 

34.  1 

11.9 

54.5 

17.2 

Source:  Hawaii  Tumor  Registry,  unpublished  data 
supplied  by  br.  Thomas  Burch,  Hawaii  State  Department 
of  Health. 

Incidence  rate  per  100,000  population. 

Population  estimates  from  Health\ Surveillance 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  1976. 


TABLE  35 

i 

3ER  OF  ACUTE  COITOITIONS  PER  100  PERSONS  PER  YEAR        ETHNICITY ,  1980 


CAUCASIAN  JAPANESE 

HAWAIIAN  nidns2 

CHINESE 

OTHER 

UNKNOWN 

All  Acute  Conditions 

193.2 

123.8 

200.4 

123.8 

104.3 

212.4 

Infective  Parasitic  Diseases  ' 

15.5 

3.0 

8.1 

8.2 

11.9 

15.7 

Respiratory  Condition 

118.4 

88.0 

150.0 

90.8 

56.3 

138.4 

Upper  Respiratory 

72.9 

71.1 

110.0 

58.2 

44.7 

96.7 

Influenza 

40.2 

13.8 

39.0 

30.3 

9.5 

35.7 

Othtr  Respiratory  Condition 

5.2 

3.1 

1. 1 

2.2 

2.1 

5.9 

Digestive  System  Condition 

3.6 

^  3.0 

4.3 

3.4 

2.4 

Injuries 

31.6 

16.8 

18.4 

10.8 

15.9 

22.4 

All  Other  Acute  Conditions 

24. 1 

12.8 

19.6 

10.6 

20.2 

33.6 

Source:    Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health 

Statistical  Supplement 

1980,  p. 

71. 
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TABLE  36 

NUMBER  OF  CHRONIC  CONDITIONS  PER  1,000  PERSONS  PER  YEAR  BY  ETHNICITY,  1980 


SELECTED  CHRONIC  CONDITION 


H/fart  Condition 

Impairments  of  Back  or  Spine 

Hypertension  without  Heart 

Involvement 
Arthritis/Rheumatism 
Hearing  Impairment 
Asthma,  with  or  without 

Hayf ever 
Diabetes 

Mental  and  Nervous  Condition 
Visual  Impairment 
Malignant  Neoplasms 
Chronic  6.  Allergic  Skin 

Conditions 
Chro'.jiC  ?inusitis 
Hayfever  without  Asthma 
Stomach  Ulcer 
Bronchitis/Emphysema 
Benign  &  Unsuspecif ied 

Neoplasms 
Hemorrhoids 
Thyroid/Goiter 
Vciricose  Veins 
Gout 


CAUCASIAN 


HAWAIIAN 

.TZVPANESE     PT.  HAWAIIAN  FILIPINO 


CHINL5L 


OTHER  & 
VNKNQWN 


25.4 

22.0 

17  .6 

17. 

2 

^  /  .  D 

40 . 9 

36.3 

28.4 

17.2 

31.1 

28.4 

61.3 

119.3 

58. 1 

^4. 

3 

lot:  A 

JO  .  J 

45.1 

35.7 

12.  1 

19. 

5 

^4  .  U 

39.1 

35.9 

19.7 

16. 

0 

TO  A 

19.4^ 

A  ^ 

D  •  3 

24.  7 

20 . 2 

26. 

9 

17  . 6 

33.6 

14.9 

36.4 

25.4 

19 

8 

27.9 

13.9 

16.8 

4.7 

5.7 

4. 

7 

4.2 

13.5 

13.8 

17.0 

11.6 

7 

6 

16.3 

5.1 

10. 6^' 

5.1 

2.6 

4 

0 

6.2 

4.2 

28. 1 

17.0 

15.4 

9 

.  1 

22.7 

15.8 

37.6 

15.3 

13.0 

8 

.8 

20.9 

17.6 

80.8 

57.8 

41.4 

21 

o 

72.  7 

35.7 

9.1 

B.5 

4.3 

13 

.6 

8.0 

6.3 

15.3 

4.1 

11.8 

7 

9.4 

12^ 

6.4 

9.2 

3.9 

3 

.6 

11.0 

2.4 

22.4 

13.8 

11.4 

/ 

.  5 

•  23.1 

12.0 

8.1 

5.6 

4.2 

4 

.0 

7.6' 

5.0 

3.7 

5.0 

2.6 

1 

.1 

5.2 

4.0 

6.4 

13.7 

13.2 

17 

.3 

18.6 

2.5 

Source : 


Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health,  Statistical  "upplement.  1980,  p. 


67, 


r 

TABLE  37 

LIFETIMqpPREVALANCE  AND  CURRENT  USE  OF 
ALCOHOL  BY  ETHNICITY 


LIFETIME 

CURRENT 

GROUPS 

USE  % 

USERS  % 

Caucasian 

91.4 

77.7 

Chinese 

72.5 

40.5 

Frlipino 

52.8 

36.  1 

Hawaiian/ 

Part-Hawaiian 

80.  P 

52.8 

77.6 

44.6 

Portui^uese 

86.5 

52.6 

Other 

76.4 

51.3 

State 

79.2 

55.1 

Source:  H^ 

waii  State  I^ep 

artment  of 

HcalthV  NVeJ^-  As 

:.-^ssmcnt ,  Alcohol 

and  Drug 

Abuse  (Honolulu: 

Hawaii  State 

Department 

of  Hoalth,  Alcohol  anc3  ^rug  Abuse 

Branch, 

TABL£  38 

e 

AU:OHOL  ABUSERS  AND  M>COH0L  TREATMENT  POPULATION 
BY  ETHNICITY 


Abusers 

%age  of 

%age  of 

as  %age 

Alcohol 

Group 

Abu  si  r.9 

of  Group 

Treatment 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Filipino 

8.6 

6.6 

2.3 

Chinese 

2,2 

3.2 

.2 

Caucasian 

40.6 

11.1 

70. B 

Japanese 

11.4 

3.7 

3.7 

Hawaiian/ 

Part^Hawaiian 

19.4 

9.4 

10.2 

Portuguese 

1.7 

5.9 

1.7 

Other  ■ 

16.0 

7.8 

10.6 

Source!  Hawaii  State  Department  of  H<.>alth,  Needs 
Assessment >  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  pp.  11  and  14. 


101 
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BEST  COPY  AVAll-ABLt 


TM'LE  39 


DRUG  ABUSERS  AND  DRUG  TREATMENT  POPULATION 
BY  ETHNICITY 


TABLE  40 

ETHNICITY  OF  PERSONS  ABUSING 
BOTH  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUGS 


Abusers 

%age  of 

%aqe  of 

as  %age 

Drug 

Groaj 

Abusin^^ 

of  Group 

Treatment 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Filipino 

5.5 

2.9 

4.6 

Chinese 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

Caucasian 

49.1 

9.5 

24.6 

Japanese 

5.7 

1.3 

7.1 

Hawai  lan.' 

Part-Hawai  lan 

2;2.3 

7.6 

44.4 

Portuguese 

2.4 

6.0 

3.0 

Other 

12.0 

4.1 

14.0 

Source-.  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health,  Needs 
Assessment.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  pp.  23  and  26. 


/ 


/ 


%age  of 

Abusers  as 

Group 

Abusing 

%age  of 

Pop» 

Group  Pop. 

Filipino 

.3 

.1 

Chinese 

.3 

.1 

Caucasian 

49.0 

3.0 

Japanese 

6.3 

■  .5 

Hawaiian/ 

Part-Hawaiian 

22.6 

2.5 

Portuguese 

4.8 

3.8 

Other 

16.5 

2.0 

Source;     Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health, 
Needs  Assessment,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  p.  29. 


TABLE  41 


INTERRACIAL  MARRIAGES  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  MARRIAGES,  l912-i981 

Percent  Out*Marriages 


1912- 
1916 

1920- 
1930 

1930; 
1940* 

1940- 
1950 

1950- 
1960 

i960- 
1964 

19  70- 
197P 

1980- 
1981 

Hawaiian 

Grooms 
Brides  . 

19.4 
39.9 

33.3 
52.1 

55.2 
62.7 

66.  3 
77.2 

7^.9 
81.5 

85.9 
85.4 

86.6  . 
88.7 

91.2 
87.0 

Part-Hawaiian 

Grooms 
Brides 

.  52.1 
•  66.2 

38.8 
57.-7 

41.0 
57.9 

36.9 
64.2 

41.  3  , 
5Q.4 

47.0 
56.8 

57.3 
58.0 

56.0 
58.9 

Caucasiar. 

Grooms 
•ridesj  ■ 

17.3  - 
11.7 

24.  3 
13.8 

22.4 
10.7 

33.8 
10.2 

37.4 
16.4 

35.1 
21.1 

25.9 
20.7  . 

23.8 
18.  L 

Chinese 

Groom? 
Brides 

41.7 
5.7 

24.8 
15.7 

28.0 
28.5 

31.2 
38.0 

43.6 
45.2 

54.8 
56.6 

60.4 
65.2 

60.0 
64.2 

Japanese 

Groorns 
Brides 

0.5 
0.2 

2.7 
3.1 

4.  3 

6.3 

4.3 
16.9 

8.7 
19.1 

15.7 
25.4 

33.2 
40.2 

39.1 
44.3 

Korean 

GrooDis 
Brides 

26.4 
0.0 

17.6 
4.9 

23.5 
39.0 

49.0 
66.  7 

70.3 
74.5 

77.1 
80*1 

60.8 
82.4 

47.4 
76.9 

Filipino 

Grooms 
Brides 

2\,B 
2  & 

25.6 
1.0 

37.5 
4.0 

42.0 
21.0 

44.5 

35^ 

51.2 
47.5 

47.1 
50.3 

44.8 
53.1 

^''ur-rto  Rican 

Grooir.s> 
Brides 

24.4 
26.4 

18.6 
39.7 

29.6 
42.8 

39.5 
40.5 

51.3 
60.5 

65.0 
67.2 

79.1 
77.4 

77.1 
71.0 

TOTAL 

11.5 

19.2 

22.8 

26.6 

32.8 

37.6 

N/A 

N/A 

Sources : 

For  1912- 

1964,  Lind, 

p.  108; 

for  1970- 

1961,  Hawaii 

Departmcn 

t  of 

Health,  Stati'^tical 
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tabu:  42 

REGISTERED  VOTERS  (1902-1940) 


1902 

1910 

NT  OF 
,920 

TOTAL 
1930 

1940 

Hawaiian 
Par    Hawaii an 

68. B  ' 

66.6 

55.6  ^ 

38.1 

24.7- 

Portuguese 
Other  Caucasian 

4.7 

25.3 

10.6 
20.0 

11.7 
25.8 

ib.ev 

23. 3>^ 

30.1 

Chine SI 

1.1 

2.7 

4.3 

6.4 

8.5 

Japanese 

Q.O 

0.1 

2.5 

13.4 

31.0 

All  Others 

1.0 

5.6 

TOTAL 

100.0" 

100.0 

100.0 

100. d 

100.0 

Source;    Lind,  p.  97. 


TA^  O 

REGISTERED  VOTERS  AND  VOTES  CAST  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  HAWAIIAN  AFFAIRS, 
BY  COUNTIES;    November  4,  1980 


County 


Re<^istered  Voters 
Both  Sexes    Male  Female 


State  total  1/ 

Hawaii 

Haui 

Honolulu 
KAuai 


54,083 
7«44b 
6,336 

37,346 
2,955 


24,465, 
3,382 
2,972 

16,708 
1,403 


29,618 
4,064 
3,364 

20,638 
1,^52 


V6tes  Cast 
%  of  reg. 

No.  voters 


42,848 
6,156 
4,760 

29,499 
2,433 


79.2 
82.6 
75.1 
78.9 
82.3 


1/    Baaed  on  1980  population  estimated  by  race  frocn 
the  Hawaii  Health  Surveillance  Program;  30.8  percent  of 
the  Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian  population  registered  for 
the  OHA  special  election  and  24.4  percent  cast  OHA 
ballots.    Participation  in  this  special  election  was 
limited  to  perions  with  Hawaiian  blood,  numbering 
approximately  175,453— including  those  ineligible 
because  of  age — in  1980. 

Source  1    Hawaii  Data  Book,  p.  333. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  198X  HAWAII  STATE  LEGISLATURE 


 A  

HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SENATE 

Subject 

Total 

Democrats  Republicans 

Total 

Democrats 

hepublicans 

  '  51 

39  12 

.  25 

17 

6 

island  of  residence: 

Hawaii  

Maui  

Lanai  

Molokai  

Oahu  *  

ICauai  

Niihau  

Ethnic  Stock: 

Caucasian/  except  Portuguese 

Chinese  

Filipino  

Japanese  

Negro  

Portu^uefse. . . ,  

f.  Other   (unmixed)  1/.  

♦Mixed:  Part^Hawaiian  

Mixed:  Non-Hawaiian  


5 
4 


39 
3 


8 
1 
3 
24 


4 

3 


29 
3 


5 
1 
3 

23 


4 

3 


10 


1 

1 

3 
4 


1/  Hawaiian,  Korean,  Puerto  Rican,  Samoan,  or  other  ethnic  stock. 
Source:     Hawaii  Data  Book,  p.  336. 


19 
1 


5 
2 
1 
12 
1 

'  1 


12 
1 


3 
1 
1 
9 
1 


2 
1 

3 

1 

1 
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CHART  2 
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TOTAL  POPULATION  BY  RACE 
1053-1900 
(in  thousands) 


■  Hawaiian 
n  •  ^art-Hawaiian 
fp^  ■  Non-Hawaiian 


Source:    Schmitt,  pp.  74  and  120. 
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,     .CHART  3 

NON-HAWMIAN  POPUIAnON  BY  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

1853^1900 
(in  thousands) 


•  •  •  • 

•  f «   .  • 


4 


» •  ♦  n 


:!:.:iiuili|iUi1:!l 

r>7>  European     v  h  lTjj  •*! 
 f  I  •  •  •  t  » 1  :  f .  I  »      *  "1"*  !  1 

*  ^    ' 

.  !  :  I  i  :  1 


:  imri] 


ITEAR: 


Sourct:     ScVunitt,  pp.   75  and  121. 
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CHAPT  4 

AGE  AND  SE?:  mWCDS 
1920,1960  , 


1020 


I960 


ruiiLi 
I  I  I''  •  I  I  «  I 


TOTAL 


TOTAl- 


HAWAIUN 
(Including  PH) 


HAWAIUN 
(Including  PH) 


Source;    Andrew  W.  Lind,  Hawaii's  People, 
3rd  cd.     (Honolulu:    University  of  Hawaii  Press, 
1967),  p.  34, 


\ 


C»OT  5 

CMJSE       DEATH:    ALL  CAUSES  BY  STANDARDIZED 
RATES  PER  100,000  POP-  95% 


'4000 


"I 


Source.    Hele  A.  LooV-  a  Mortality  Study 
Qf  the  Hawaiian  People,  R  t  D  Report,  Issue 
No.   38  (Honolulu:    Hawaii  State  DeparUnent  of 
Health,  Research  and  Statistics  Office,  1982), 
p.  8. 


CHART  6 


NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  POPUIAHON 
)900-1960 
(in  thousands) 


1960 


Source:    Scimitt,  p.  120. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 
'  NOTES 


1/    State  of  Hawaii,  Office  of  the 
Governor,  "F^ct  Sheet, 'V  April,  1981. 

2/     As  noted  in  the  text,  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission 
utilized  data  from  a  vtiriety  of 
sources.     It  was  hoped,  when  the  Com- 
mission began  its  work,  that  all  1980 
Census  data  would  be  available  to  it 
bet ore  the  statutory  submission  dead- 
line for  its  Final  Report.    -In  fact, 
some  U.S.  19^0  Census  date  was  made 
available'  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
via  a  special  tabulation  completed  for 
the  Conunission  (see  "Housing" 
chapter).     However,  due  to  technical 
problem^,  with  the  1980  Census,  the 
publication  date  for  the  more  detailed 
information  (by  State  and  by  ethnic 
group)  was  not  available  to  tlie  Com- 
mission befol^e  the  printing  deadline 
vfor  the  Coiranission' s  Final  Report. 
However,  in  anticipation  of  this 
problem  and  as  a  result  of  ccmnents 
received  'by  the  Commission  on  its 
Draft  Report,  the  data  that  do 
appear  in  this  Final  Report  are  the 
most  recent  available — whether  from  ^ 
State  or  Federal  sources.  A 
,  comparison  of  the  historical  trends  in 
the  text  and  the  most  recent  data 
(most  gnly  3  to  5  years  old)  available 
suggest  that  these  trends  could  be 
expected  to  continue,  even  if  1980 
Census  data  were  available.     As  a 
summary,  the  following  list  presents 
the  subject  areas  for  which 
statistical  data  appear  in  this  Final 
Report,  and  the  'latest  year  for  which 
information  was  available  to  the 
Coipmission.     With  one  exception ,  none 
of  the  data  is  dated-  before  1975,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  statistics  are  dated 
,  at  least  1980.     The  areas  where 
^  statistical  data  for  native  Hawaiians 
are  presented  are.  as  follows: 


Population  • '  1980 

Age/sex  statistics...*  .1980 

Education   .  .*  1977 

--Educational  workforce  1930 

— U.  of  Hawaii  enrollment ... 1982 

Employment  s-atus  1975 

Occupation  status  1975 

Income  •  •  1977 

Poverty  level  1975 

Welfare...  ....1982 

Criminal  justige  1981 

Health 

— infant  mortality  rates  ... .198{ 
— characteristics  of  births. 198C 

— life  expectancy  1970 

— leading  causes  of  death... 1980 
— incidence  of  cancer  ... .1973-80  ^ 

^-acute  conditions  r,1980 

— *chronic  conditions  1980 

— substance  abuse  1979 

Interracial  marriages . . . .1980-81 
Housing  characteristics^  1980 

3/    Robert  C.  Schmitt,  Demographic 
Statistics  of  Hawaii;  1778-1965 
(Honolulu;     University  of  Hawaii 
Press,  1968).     Robert  C.  Schmitt 
reviewed  the  Commission's  Draft 
Report,  made  several  comments  on 
corrections  (all  of  which  wer^  incor- 
porated) and  noted  that:  "Notwithr 
standing  these  errors,  the  demographic, 
statistical,  and 'hj^storical  aspects  of 
the  study  have  been  handled  reasonably 
well,  reflecting  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  competence  and  objectivity"  .  (p.  3). 
Another  comment  received  by  the 
Commission  disputes  the  relevance  of 
the  statistical  section  o^  the  study. 
Congressman  Cecil  He^tel  states: 

Similarly  the  statistical  compi- 
lations of  the  draft  may  have  some 
uses  but  do  not  describe  or  define 
Hawaiians.     To  judge  Hawaiians 
today  in  juxtaiposition  with^their 
contemporaries  itiay  locate  them  on 
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some  socio-economic  scale ^  but 
does  not  answer  the  crucial 
question:     How  true  are  their 
lives  to  native  Hawaiian  culture 
and  values? 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  back  a 
century  and  reach  certain  con- 
clusionSf  not  enough  to  probe  the 
past  with  modern  statistical 
tools,  unless  you  also  are  able  to 
evaluate  the  Hawaiian  experience 
and  ethics  against  a  hawaiian 
concept.    What  may  appear 
undesirable  in  dne  culture  can 
have  a  logical  explanation  in 
another.    To  do  a  totals  mean- 
ingful summation  of  Hawaiians,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  measure  them 
against  Hawaiian  values  (pp«  1-2). 


*4/  Schmitt,  pp.  18-22. 

5/  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

6/  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

7/  Ibid.,   p.  114. 

8/    Public  Law  96-565,  96th 
Congress  (94  STAT,,  3321),  Title  HI, 
Section  305,  December  22,  1980. 

9/    There  was  some  confusion  on 
definitions  used  in  the  Commission's 
Draft  Report:  since  these  terms  were 
not  always  used  consistently  (see 
comment  by  Herbert  Jay  (Nahaolelua) 
Almeida).    An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
correct  that  situation. 

10/    Schmitt,  p.  37. 

11/    Adams,  quoted  in  Schmitt, 


12/  Irene  B.  Taeuber,  "Hawaii," 
Population  Index  28  (April  1962):98. 

13/    Schmitt,  p.  39. 


14/    Andrew  W.  Lind,  Hawaii's  " 
People ,  3rd  ed.   (Honolulu:  University 
of  Hawaii  Press,   1967),  p.  7. 

15/    Ibid. ,  pp.  17-19. 

16/    Neil  Levy,  "Native  Hawaiian 
Land  Rights,"  The  California  Law 
Rejyiew,  Volume  63  (July  1975):  849. 

17/  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall,  The 
"Hawaiian  Kingdom,  VojLume  I,  1778-1854, 
Foundation  and  Transformation 
(Honolulu:     University  of  Hawaii 
Press,   1968),  pp.  88-89.  [Hereinafter 
cited  as  "Kuykendall,  Volume  I."] 

18/    Ralph  S.  Kuykendall  and  A. 
Grove  Day,  Hawaii:     A  History,  From 
Polynesian  Kingdom  to  American  Common- 
wealth (New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,   1948),   p.  42. 

19/    For  example,  see  Taeuber,  p. 
98  (cited  above);  Kuykendall  and  Day, 
p.  43;  Kuykendall,  Volume  I,  pp. 
89-90;   Schmitt,  p.  36;  Adams,  p.  7. 
This  paragraph  was  revised  as  the 
result  of  a  comment  by  Congressman 
Daniel  Akaka,  who  states:     "The  claim 
that  'social  disruption'  was  caused  by 
Kamehameha  I  becoming  the  prime  agent 
for  the  sandalwood  trade  is  made 
without  substance  (p.   19-20).  Where 
is  the  evidence  for  such  a  claim? 
There  is  no  citation  to  indicate  the 
source  for  this  conclusion.  Without 
an  identification  of  both  the  source 
and  the  justification  for  its 
conclusion,   I  find  the  statement 
implausible  since  it  su fgests  that  the 
Hawaiians  are  to  blame  for  their  own 
demise"   (p.  3). 

20/    Taeuber,  p.  108. 

21/    Romanzo  Adams,  Interracial 
Marriage  in  Hawaii:     A  Study  of  the 
Mutually  Conditioned  Processes  of 
Acculturation  and  Amalgamation, 
reprinted  from  1937  ed.   (New  Yorki 
AMS  Press,   1969),   pp.  31-32. 
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22/ 

Lind,  p*  45 • 

23/ 

Ibid./  p.  47. 

24/    Quote  \n  comment  received  by 
the  Commission  from  Hauiiani-Kay  Trask 
et  al» /  p»  6» 

25/ 

Adams,  p.  55. 

26/ 

Kuykendall,  Volume  I,  p»  106. 

27/ 

Ibid.,  p.  110. 

28/ 

Lind,  p*.  88. 

29/ 

Ibid.,  p.  91. 

30/ 
Trask, 

See  comment  by  Haunani-Kay 
et  al,  p.  6. 

31/     Andrew  N.  White  and  Marilyn 
Landis,  The  Mental  Health  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  Report  Compiled  for  Alu 
Like,  Inc.  (September  1982),  Table 
3.9,  p.  78.     Data  in  this  table  from 
Hawaii  Health  Surveillance  Program 
results. 

32/     Comment  by  Violet  Ku'ulei 
Ihara. 

33/    White  and  Landis,  Table  3.9, 
p.  78. 

34/     Alu  Like,  Inc.r  "Information 
Presentation  for  the  native  Hawaiian 
[sic]  Study  Commission"  (Jcunuary  9, 
1982). 

35/    Winona  Rubin,  Testimony 
Presented  to  the  Joint  Public  Hearing 
of  the  [Hawaii]  House  and  Senate 
Conunittees  on  Education  (July  31, 
1982,  Honolulu),  p.  !• 

36/     Ibid.,  p.  2. 

37/     Ibid. ,  pp.  1-2.  This 

paragraph  added  to  Final  Report  as  a 

result  of  comments  received  from 

Congressman  Daniel  Akaka,  p#  4. 


38/  Revised  from  Draft  Report  at 
suggestion  of  comme  'ts  from  Haunani- 
Kay  Trask,  et  al,  p.  6. 

39/    Lind,  p.  66. 

40/     Ibid. ,  p.  67. 

41/  Ibid. 

42/    Louis  Agard,  The  Sandalwood 
Trees:     Politics  and  Hope,  p.  16. 
(Received  by  the  Commission  from  John 
Agard . ) 

43/     Lind,  p.  76. 

44/'   Ibid. ,  p.  79. 

45/  Ibid. 

46/    Lawrence  H.   Fuchs,  Hawaii 
Pono:     A  Social  History  (New  York; 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc^,  1961), 
p.  69. 

47/    Lind,  p.  79. 

48/    Adams,  pp.  243-247. 

49/     Lind,  pp.  81-83. 

50/    U.S.  Depcurtment  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the 
Population;     1970;  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics,  PC(1)-C1 
^Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972),  pp.  500-501. 

51/    Attachments  to  letter  sent 
from  Lloyd  Aubry,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Policy, 
Evaluation  and  Research,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  to  Carl  A. 
Anderson,  Commissioner,  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission  (April 
1982).     Note:     Hawaii  Data  Book,  p. 
255,  gives  State  rate  of  10.3  percent 
Tor  1976. 

A  comment  received  by  the  Commission 
from  Louis  Agard  notes  that  this 
relatively  low  unemployment  rate  for 


the  State  of  Hawaii  may  be  misleading: 
"Low  unemployment  rates  in  Hawaii  do 
not  necessarily  mean  high  job  oppor- 
tunities are  available  in  Hawaii... 
While  employment  appears  high  because 
the  unemployment  rate  is  low  at  6%, 
the  fact  is  that  a  surplus  of  labor  is 
evidenced  by  higher  wages  on  the  main- 
land U.S.  than  in  Hawaii  in  nearly 
every  instance"  (p.  46). 

52/    1975  Office  of  Econc«nic 
Opportunity r  Special  Sample;  in 
University  of  Hawaii,  Report  to  the 
1982  Legislature  in  Response  to  H.R. 
509,  Requesting  the  University  of 
Hawaii  to  Study  the  .Underrepresenta- 
tion  of  Ethnic  Groups  in  the  Student 
Population  of  the  University  System 
(November  1981),  Table  23. 

53/     Lind,  p.  99. 

54/    Comments  received  from 
Hauniani-Kay  Trask,  et  al,  p.  7;  Robert 
C.  Schmitt,  Hawaii  State  Statistician, 
p.  1;  and  Hide to  Kono,  Hawaii 
Department  of  Planrfing  aiid  Economic 
Development,  p.  1«  " 

55/    CotTunents  received  from 
Haunani-Trask,  etal,  p.  7. 

56/    Hawaii  Health  Surveillance 
Program,  Population  Report  Number  11 
(Honolulu:     Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Health,  1979);  cited  in  White  and 
Landis,  Table  3.14,  p.  83. 

57/    Comment  received  from  Franklin 
y.  k7  Sunn,  Director,  State  of  Hawaii 
Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing  (DSSH).     DSSH  also  updated  the 
table  on  welfare  for  the  Commission. 

58/    The  Commission  received  a 
comment  from  the  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing  that  states  the  following  with 
regard  to  these  findings:     "The  view 
expressed  in  this  summary  appears 
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somewhat  paradoxical,  inasmuch  as  the 
low  income  status  (perceived  as 
•dismal'  in  the  summary)  of  some 
native  Hawaiians  could  also  have  been 
the  result  of  individual  choice,  i.e., 
for  a  'back-to-the-land, '   shun  western 
materialistic  cultures  kind  of 
approach.     (This  is  an  approach 
espoused  by  many  Hawaiian  activist 
organizations.)     The  question,  chen , 
is  from  whose  perspective  is  this 
summary  statement  made?"  (p.  2).  A 
similar  comment  was  made  by  Louis 
Agard  (p.  50):     "Mostly  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  many  if  not 
the  majority  of  native  Hawaii5ms  enjoy 
a  more  simple  lifestyle  and  therefore 
are  considered  at  the  poverty  level  in 
Hawaii  society.    This  is  the  lifestyle 
they  have  selected  to  enjoy.  Rather 
than  the  accumulation  of  material 
things  native  Hawaiians  are  more 
interested  in  the  justice  of  sharing. 
But  native  Hawaii2ms  have  been  obliged 
to  conform  to  other  standards  and  must 
fend  for  themselves  in  the  system." 

59/    Ccxnments  received  from  Robert 
C.  Schmitt,  Hawaii  State  Statistician, 
p.  2;  Haunani-Kay  Trask,  et  al,  p.  7; 
and  Franklin  Y.  K.  Sunn,  Director, 
State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  Housing,  pp.  2-3. 

60/    Comments  by  Schmitt. 

61/  Ibid. 

62/    State  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Center, 
Crime  in  Hawaii  1981;  A  Review  of 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  (April  1981), 
p.  39. 

63/    If  the  Hawaii  Health  Surveil- 
lance Program  dcita  on  population  had 
been  used,  the  exceptions,  besides 
meinslaughter  and  gambling,  would 
include  larceny-theft  and  drug  abuse. 
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64/    See  comments  submitted  to  the 
Commission. *  Haunani-Kay  Trask,  et  al; 
states   that  figures  on  incarceration 
are  "crucial  since  they  reveal  racism 
in  sentencing  and  other  judicial 
policies  as  well  as  the  overall  state 
of  oppression  of  Hawaiians"    (p.  7). 
louis  Agard  writes  that:  "[High 
arrest  rates  for  native  Americans! 
support  the  charges  of  oppression  by 
the  use  of  racism^   and  minority  groups 
must  conform  to  those  very  laws  and 
social  practices  designed  to  maintain 
their  subjugation"   (p.  30), 

65/    Mental  health  is  not  discussed 
In  this  section;  it  is  extensively 
discussed  below  in  the  "Health  and 
Social  Services"  chapter. 

The  entire  section  on  Health  in 
this  chapter  was  substantially  revised 
from  the  Commission's  Draft  Report;, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  extensive 
comments  received  from  Thomas  A. 
Burch,  M.D.,  Chief,  Research  and 
Statistics  Office,  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Health.     The  Commis- 
sion is  grateful  to  Dr.  Burch  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  expended  in  up- 
dating many  of  the  statistics  in  this 
section.     Dr.   Burch  also  reviewed  the 
revised  draft  before  publication  of 
the  Final  Report. 

Readers  should  be  aware  that  the 
Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health  data 
used  in  this  section  is  not  comparable 
to  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
The  collection  method  for  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Health  data  is  as 
follows: 

The  race  recorded  on  Vital 
statistics  records  at  the 
Department  of  Health — birth,  de^ith, 
and  marriage  certificates — is  based 
entirely  upon  voluntary  information 
and,  hence,   cannot  be  considered  as 
indicating  true  genetic 
relationships . 

The  race  of  a  child  is  determined 
from  the  race  of  the  parents 


entered  on  the  birth  certificate  in 

accordance  with  the  following 

policies  which  are  based  upon  the 

procedure  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

Census  on  those  censuses  conducted 

prior  to  1970.     If  the  race  of  both 

parents  is  the  same,   the  child  is 

coded  as  that  race.     If  the  race  of 

both  parents  is  not  the  same  and 

either,  parent  is  designated 

Hawaiian  or  Part-Hawaiian,  the 

child  is  coded  Part-Hawaiian.  If 

either  parent  is  designated  Negro 

or  Black,   the  child  is  coded  Negro.  ^-^^ 

In  all  other  mixtures,   the  child  is 

coded  according  to  the  race  of  the 

father.     Illegitimate  births  are 

coded  according  to  the  race  of  the 

mother. 

The  races  coded  on  a  marriage 
certificate  are  whatever  race  the 
bride  and  groom  recorded  when  they 
obtained  their  marriage  license. 
The  race  on  a  death  certificate  is 
whatever  race  the  informant  gave 
the  funeral  director  who  prepared 
the  death  certificate. 
^  The  race  of  an  individual 
included  in  the  department's  house- 
hold health  survey  is  coded  in 
accordance  with  the  above  criteria 
based  on  the  race  of  the 
individual's  parents  as  furnished 
by  the  respondent.  Individuals 
whose  parents  are  of  different 
races  are  coded  either  Part-Hawai- 
ian or  Other  Mixture  depending  upon 
the  racial  mix. 

The  race  item  on  the  1970  and 
1980  United  States  decennial  census 
was  baSed  entirely  upon  self-iden- 
tification as  a  single  race  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  c^t  ' 
counts  of  racial  mixtures  from  the 
census.     The  race  items  from  the 
1970  and  1980  census  are  not 
comparable  with  the  race  designa- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health-- 
or  any  other  race  statistics 
collected  in  Hawaii.  (Communica- 
tion received  from  Dr.   Thomas  A. 
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Burch,  Chief,  Resear^'h  and 
Statistics  Office,   State  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Health,  dated  January 
IJ,   1983*     Hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Burch,   Hawaii  State  Department 
of  Health/*) 
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Health  And  Social  Services 


A*  INTRODUCTION 

Since  a  wide  variety  of  health 
statistics  for  native  Hawaiians  and 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii  were  presented 
in  the  previous  chapter,   they  will  not 
be  repeated  here.     Instead,  this 
chapter  will  focus  on  the  historical 
and  cultural  background  of  native 
Hawaiian  health?  and  the  State  and 
federal  programs  that  exist  to  address 
the  health  needs  of  all  residents  of 
the  State,   as  well  as  programs 
specifically  for  native  Hawaiians* 

The  Hawaii  State  Health  Department 
administers  a  wide  rang^  of  programs 
emphasizing  health  maintenance  and 
promotion,    risk  reduction,   and  pre- 
ventive services.  \J  Total 
expenditures  by  the  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1980^  'ere 
$116,  368,^ 7^.     The  Federal  Gover-.tftent 
provided  12.1  percent  of  this  amount, 
or  $14,055,526.     The  various  programs 
available  to  address  health  needs  are 
described  below.     Descriptions  include 
the  services  provided,   the  community 
served,  and  the  problems  encountered. 

B.     HISTORI.CAL  AND  CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND  *_/ 

/ 

Critical  historical  even^is  and 
unique  cultural  features  i^nfluencing 


*/    The  following  section  on 
historical  and  cultural  background  is 
a  complete  reproduction  of  a  section 
of  the  paper  prepared  by  Richard 
Kekuni  Blaisdell,  M,D,,  entitled: 
'^Health  Section  of  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commission  Report"   (pages  1 
through  18,  February,   1983),  written  . 
at  the  direction  of  and  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs.  Dr. 
3laisdell  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  Medical  School. 
Minor  editorial  changes  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  Final  Report 
format,  and  the  footnotes  have  been 
redesignated  for  the  convenience  of 


the  health  and  illness  of  native 
Hawaiians  are  conveniently  considered 
in  three  periods:     before  contact  with 
the  non-Polynesian  world?  contact, 
beginning  with  Captain  James  Cook  in 
1778  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
in  1893f  and  the  .end  of  the. kingdom  to 
the  present. 

.  Pre-contact  (Ancient  to  1778) 

Health  and  Illness 

Prior  to  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook  in  January 
1778,  ,the  Hawaiians  of  old  were 
generally  healthy  because  they  had 
adapted  effectively  to  island 
ecosystems  about  them,   and  they  had 
lived  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  planet  for  over  500  years.  2/ 
Gene  strength  was  evident  in  a 
flourishing  population  of  an  estimated 
300,000  at  the  time  of  Captair)  Cook. 
3/    These  were  descendants  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  hardy,   first  settlers  who 
had  arrived  more  than  1,000  years 
previously  from  the  South  Pacific, 
after  braving  over  2,000  miles_  of  open 
sea  in  double-hulled  canoes.  Some 
gene  weakness  was  possible  because  of 


(cont'd)     the  reader.     Except  for  ^ 
these  changes,    the  section  of  Dr. 
eiaisdell's  paper  appears  as  submitted 
by  OHA  and  is  otherwise  unchanged. 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Blaisdell's 
paper,   "Health  Profile, is  not 
included  here — it  is  consistent  with 
the  health  data  presented  in  the 
"Demographics chapter  of  this  Report, 
which  incorporates  previous  comments 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  Dr. 
Blaisdell.     Dr.  Blaisdell 's  entire 
paper  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  Report  and  the  references  he  used 
are  marked  with  "[1]"  in  the  "List  of 
References . " 
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the  small  gene  pool,  inbreeding,  and 
opportunities  for  genetic  drift.  4/ 
These  genetic  factors  could  account 
for  congenital-hereditary  deformities 
described  below,  and  for  the  impaired 
immunity  and  peculiar  hyper suscepti- 
bility to  dissei^nated  infections  that^ 
characterized  the  later  contact 
period* 

The  natives'  food  was  mainly 
taro,  sweet  potato,  yam,  bread-fruit 
and  banana,  with  fish,  and  for  the 
maka'ainana  (commoners),  only 
infrequently  pig  and  dog.  This 
high-fibre,,  low-fat,  unrefined  and 
limited  sugar  diet  ample  in  vitamins 
and  abundant  in  minerals,  is  now 
considered  superior  ta  the  usual  fare 
of  modern  western  societies,  with  one^ 
important  common  fault — excessive 
sodium.  5/    Oj^s  is  a  basis  for 
inferring  that  the  natives  of  old 
probably  also  had  some  eurterial 
hypertension  and  rel  ted  dis- 
orders, as  shall  be  discussed 
later. 

Personal,  household,  and  public 
cleanliness  of  the  early  Hawaiians 
are  well  documented  6/  and  were 
strictly  controlled  by  kapu  (sacred 
law)'  of  the  kahuna  (priests).  IJ 
Physical  activity  in  work  and  play  was 
vigorous  and  enjoyable,  arfd  yet  with 
adequate  time  for  sleep  and  rest.  8/ 

There  were  no  crowding,  no 
public  latrines,  no  garbage  heaps 
or  litter,  and  no  use  of  hwian  or 
animal  excreta  as  fertilizer. 
Because  of  clean  air,  pure  water, 
and  unpolluted  land  and  sea, 
promoted  by  the  kapu,  natives 
unknowingly  maintained  control  of 
potentially  harmful  pathogenic 
microorganisms.  9/ 

The  natives  were  free  of  the 
epidemic,  contagious  pestilences 
that  scourged  the  continents  in 


recurring  waves  for  thousanas  of 
years.     However,  the  islanders  did 
Tiave  some  focal  infections  as 
evidenced  in  pre-contaot  skeletons 
recovered  from^butial  sand  dunes.  10/ 
Dental  caries,  which  result  from 
acid-producing  mouth  bacteria  acting 
on  carbohydrate-containing  foods, 
■  occurred^  in  less  than  7  percent  of 
those  under  ace  40,  to  51.5  percent  in 
persons  over  the  age  of  60 — frequen- 
cies much  lower  than  those  observed 
today.  11/    Some  bone  abscesses  were 
also  evident,  such  as  in  the  maxilla 
or  mandible,  as  extensions  from  dental 
pulp  infections.  12/    "Boils"  were 
also  described  in  Cook's  journals.  13/ 
Thus,  the  early  Hawaiians  were  not 
entirely  free  of  pathogenic  organisms, 
as  some  have  claimed.  14/ 

Metabolic  maladies,  so  prominent  in 
native  Hawaiians  today,  were  probably 
also  present  in  their  ancient 
ancestors.     However,  the  evidence  is 
largely  indirect  emd  their  frequencies 
remain  uncertain.     The  direct  evideiice 
is  also  to  be  found  in  unearthed 
bones,  which  show  examples  of  gouty 
arthritis,  degenerative  arthritis,  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  15/    Common  soft 
tissue  disorders,  such  as  coronary 
atherosclerotic  heaurt  disease, 
arterial  hypertension,  stroke,  chronic 
obstructive  lung  disease,  diabetes 
mellitus,  and  end-stage  renal  disease, 
are  presumed  to  have  occurred  i,n 
pre-Cook  Hawaiians  because  heredity 
appears  to  play  some  role  in  these 
diseases  so  prevalent  in  native 
Hawaiians  todays  16/    However,  since 
the  life-style  factors  of  the  maka' - 
ainana  did  not  include  a  high-fat 
diet,  ci jarette  smoking,  physical 
inactivity,  and  appressine  stress,  the 
frequencies  of  these  "diseases  of 
civilization"  in  the  e^arly  Hawaiians 
were  probably  leas  than  today.  No 
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signs  of  nutritional  deficiencies, 
such  as  rickets  and  scurvy,  are 
apparent  in  the  osseous  materials.  17/ 

'  Evidence  of  metastatic  cancer 
to*  the  bony  spine  has  been  seen  in  one 
pr^e-contact  specimen,  18/  but  no 
obvious  cases  of  neoplasm  were  des- 
cribed in  Cook's  journals. 

Traumaf  fr^m  accidents  or  inten- 
tional violence  v^as  probably  the  most 
common  class  of  ailments,  as  reoorded 
in  writings,  19/  and  as  observed  in 
skeletal  remains.  20/    "Poisoning"  may 
have  been  due  more  to  psychic  effects 
21/  than  to  direct  pharmaceuticfal 
toxicity,  because  the  pre-contact 
islands  apparently  had  no  lethally 
poisonous  plants.  22/    The  only  type 
of  chemical  self-abuse  known  in  old 
Hawaii  was  "kava  debauchery,"  * 
described  among  some  ali' i  in  Cook's 
journals.  23/ 

Mental  illness  was  described  in 
the  form  of  two  natives  who  were 
"wrong       their  senses"  in  Cook's 
journals.  24/    This  single  passage 
contrasts  with  frequent  other  refer- 
ences to  the  islamders  being  "social, 
friendly,  hospitable,  humane," 
"blessed  with  frank  and  cheerful 
disposition,"  and  "mild  and  agreeable,, 
not  easily  excitable,"  25/  whioh 
support  the  views  of  subsequent 
foreigners  that  the  natives  were  adept 
at  coping  with  stress*  26/ 

Congenital -hereditary  disorders 
were  apparent  to  Cook's  men  in  a 
young  man  "born  with  neither  feet 
nor  hands,"  another  "born  blind,"  and 
two  dwarfs.  27/    Four  cases  of  club 
foot  were  found  among  the  1,117  pre- 
contact  persons  buried  at  Mokapu. 
The  described  defects  were  probably 
related  to  inbreeding.  '  The  survival 
of  these  malformed  natives  beyond  „ 
infancy  counters  the  later  claims  by' 
missionaries  that  infanticide  was 
traditional  and  widely  practiced. 
29/    Cook's  journals  record  the  Heivai- 
ians  as  being  "totally  unacquainted 
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with  [Tahitians']   horrid  custom  of 
destroying  their  newborn  infants."  30/ 
The  natives  prized  physical  beauty  and 
practiced  body  molding  of  the  infant 
and  child.  31/    Some  degree  of  infant- 
icide of  the  severely  deforme4^ newborn 
may  have  been  practiced,  but  t^her^ 
were  no  illegitimate  births  in  t*)e 
modern  sense,  and  generally  every 
child  was  he  pua  (a  flower)  to  be 
cherished,  assuring  continuity  of  the 
heritage  and  race.  32/ 

Medical  Beliefs  and  Practices 

Health  and  illness  were  another 
example  of  the  all-pervading  dualism 
of  the  early  Hawaiians'  belief  system, 
like  sky  and  earthy  sun  and  moon,  male 
and  femalo,  mind  and  body,  and  life 
and  death.  33/ 

Wellness  was  maintaining  mana, 
quiaitif iable  energy,  which  was  both 
inherited  and  acquired.  Proper 
balance  of  mana  was  promoted  by 
harmony  with  oneself,  with  others,  and 
with  the  gods  and  nature,  through 
4  continuous  communication  with  the 
spiritual  realm  and  correct  thought 
and  action.  34/    The  kapu  (taboo), 
established  by  the  Igahuna  (priests), 
saactioned  by  the  ali' i,  and  enforced 
by  all,,  fostered  self-discipline  and 
responsibility  in  personal  hygiene, 
health-promotion,  illness-prevention, 
public  sanitation,  and  respect  for 
nature,  which  was  the  domain  of  the 
gods.  35/    Illness  was  loss  of  mana 
from  dysharmony,  such  as  from 
violation  of  a  kapu,  offending  a  god, 
or  ill-thinking.  36/ 

The  elderly  were  esteemed.  Death, 
after  a  meemingful  life  was  welcomed 
as  a  reuniting  with  one's  ancestors  in 
the  eternal  ^spiritual  realm  and  ^ 
completion  of  a  recurring  cycle  of 
rebirth  and  treinsf iguration  into 
kinplau  (non-human  forms)  or  reincar- 
nation into  other  human  forms.  37/ 
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Diagnosis  was  determining  the 
mechanisp\  of  loss  of  mana  through 
psycho-spiritual  (jpimunication, 
interviewing  of  the  patient  and  his 
' ohana  (family),  and  physical 
examination.  38/    Treatment  was 
restoring  deficient  mana  through 
ritualistic  communication  with  the 
psygho-spiritual  realm  of  the  gods, 
supplemented  by  special  foods,  sec- 
retly formulated  hferbals,  physical 
therapy  and  limited  surgery.  39/ 

Medical  care  for  the  commoner  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  patient  ' 
himself,  and,   if  necessary,  an 
experii  ^ced  ' ohana  elder.     Only  if  the 
illness  were  serious,  and  expensive 
professional  fees  in  hogs  could  be 
paid,  did  a  maka'ainana  engage  the 
fastidious  .kahijna  (priest- 
physician)  ,  rigorously  trained  at  the 
heiau  ho'ola  (healing  temple).  40/ 
The  ali' i  had  regular  access  to 
^  varieties  of  specialty  kahuna  lap^'au 
whose  rituals  and  practices  were 
elaborate  and  extensive.  41/ 

The  Hawaiians'  autopsy  observa- 
tions,. 42/  use.  of  the  clyster-enema, 
43/  and  emetics  and  cathartics  44/ 
provide  evidence'  of  beginning 
experimentation  and  Scientific 
reasoning  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Polynesia.  45/ 

This  highly-refined,  holistic  and 
preventive  health  system,  harmoniously 
integrated  in  their  social  fabric, 
with  nature  about  them,  and  their 
spiritual  realm  beyond,  was  never  to 
recover  from  the  impact  gf  western  • 
ways. 

Contact  (1778  to  1893) 
Depopulation 

Infections:     In  January  1778,  the 
arrival  of  the  first  foreigners. 
Captain  Cook  and  his  seamen,  brought 
medical  disaster  in  the  form  of  the 
venereal  diseases,  mainly  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  'other 


common  contagious  bacterial  viral 
illnesses,  as  well  as  alcohol, 
gunfire,  and  other  forms  of  disrespect 
for  the  kapu,  the  gods,  and  nature. 
One  year  later,  in  March  1779,  when 
these  first  visitors  departed,  the 
natives  could  see  from  the  sick  and 
dead  about  them,'  that  "the  sliding  way 
of  death"  had  begun.  46/ 

In  1804,  the  diarrheal  epidemic  of 
ma' i  ' Oku' u  (probably  cholera  or 
typhoid)  killed  perhaps  15,000,  £7/ 
and  convinced  Kamehameha  the  -Great 
that  the  gods  did  not  favor  his 
military  invasion  of  the  island  of  ' 

Kauai.  48/ 

Subsequent  sporadic  "catarrhs  and 
fevers"  took  other  lives,   so  that  by  , 
1820,  when  the  first  missionaries 
landed,  the  population  estimate  of 
150,000  was  half  that  at  the  time  of 
Cook,-  about  40  years  previously.  49/ 
Other  outbreaks  of  disease  occurred  as 
follows : 

•  In  1824,  Kamehameha  II  and  his  • 
sister-wife  Queen  Kamamalu  died 
of  measles  in  Londoa.  50/ 

"   •     In' 1824-1826  and  again  in  1832, 
epidemics  of  cough  (whooping?) 
and  measles  killed  thousands  of 
natives.  51/ 

•  In  1839,  mumps  killed  "great 
numbers"  including  Kina'u, 
kuhina  nui  (regent),  daughter 
of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  and 
mother  of  Kamehameha  IV  and  V. 
52/ 

•  In  1845-1849,  epidemics  of 
measles  and  pertussis  ^nd  then 
diarrhea  and  influenza  left 
over  12,000  dead.  53/ 

m    1^  1840,  the  first  case  of 
lAprosy  in  a  Hawaiian  was 
detected.  54/    In  1865,  because 
of  the  alarming  spread  of  this 
fearsome  malady,  a  new 
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segregation  law  established  a 
receiving  leprosy  hospital  in 
Honolulu  and  isolation  of 
lepers  on  the  Kalaupapa  penin- 
sula of  the  islamd  of  Molokpii. 
55/    One  out  of  every  39  (2.6 
percent)  of  native  Hawaiians 
Was  affected,  whereas  the 
occurrence  in  non-Hawaiians  was 
one  in  l,847t^  56/    A  peak  of 
1,310  active  cases  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
over  the  40  years  since  th^ 
start  of  segregation,  an 
estimated  4,000  natives  died  of 
this  Affliction.  51/ 

In  1853,   1861,  1873,  and  again 
in  1882,  smallpox  took  over 
7,000  lives,  in  .spite  of 
compulsoty  smallpox  vaccination 
in  1854;  58/ 

]Ln  1857,  an  epidemic  of  colds, 
headache,  sore  throat,  and 
deafness  (influenza?)  raged. 
59/ 

In  1866,  cough,  chills,  fever, 
vomiting,  nose  bleeding,  and 
disability  (dengue?)  affected 
hundreds • 

In  1878-1880,  whooping  cough 

brought  death  to  68  in 

Honolulu.  60/ 

■  —  ■% 

In  1888,  whooping  cough  struck 
again  with  104  lives,  and  in 
1890  diphtheria.  61/ 

In  1889-1890,  measles  and 
dysentery  killed  2  6.  6?/ 

By  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  in  1893,  the 
native  Hawaiian  population  was 
reduced  by  87  percent  to  about 
40,000.  63/ 

I 


Lack  of  Immunity,  Genetic  and 
Other  Factors;    Multiple  factors 
probably  accounted  for  the  steep 
logarithmic  decline  in  the  population 
of  the  pure  Hawaiian.  64/  Introduced 
infections,  as  cited  above,  in  a 
people  who  lacked  immunity  because  of 
their  long  isolation,  not  only 
explained  highland  irregular  direct 
mortality,  but  could  arso  explain  the 
decreased  birth  rate.    Local,  genital, 
venereal,  and  other  infections,  and 
general,  systemic  infections  probably 
impaired  fertility  in  both  men  and 
women,'  increased  eatly  knd  late  fetal 
deaths  in  utero,  and  contributed  to 
neonatal  and  infant  mo/'taility,  through 
indirect  general  debility  and 
malnutrition.  65/ 

Latent  genetic  defects  could  have 
predisposed  to  reduced  birth  rates, 
66/  and  probably  account  for  the 
natives^'' hypersusceptibility  to 
chronic  infections,  aside  from 
impaired  immune  mechanisms,  such  as  in 
leprosy^nd  tuberculosis.  67/ 

Other  chronic  metabolic  illnesses, 
not  readily  or  specifically  diagnos- 
able,  especially  among  the  maka'- 
*  ainana,  but  related  largely  to 
conflicting  life-styles,  were  probably 
also  taking  their  toll-  These 
disorders  include  arterial 
hypertension ,  atherosclerosis ,  heart , 
kidney,  and  lung  failure,  stroke ^  and 
diabetes  #  so  prevalent  among  modern, 
Hawaiians.  68/ 

Among  the  ali' i,  these  terminal 
illnesses  were  identified  as  follows; 
in  1854  Kamehameha  III  died  at  age  42 
of  convulsions  and  delirium  that  could 
have  been  a  stroke;  in  1863  Kamehameha 

IV  died  with  asthma  at  the  age  of  29; 
in  1872,  at  the  age  of  42,  Kamefliameha 

V  succumbed  of  "buttock  abscess, 
dropsy  and  asphyxia;"  in  1883, 
Princess  Ke*elikolani  died  at  ag3  57 
of  heart  failure;  in  18^4,  Queen  Bnma 
died  of  stroke  at  the  age  of  49;  and 
in  1891,  King  Kalakaua  died  at  the  age 
of  54  of  "Bright" s  disease"  (kidney 
failuj?e)  .  69/ 
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Despair:    Cultural  conflict 
resulted  in  disintegration  of  the  old 
social  order.     In  1819,  despairing 
because  the  kapu  were  no  longer 
effective,  the  Hawaiian s  themselves, 
under  the  leadership  of  Kamehameha  II, 
Queen  Kaahumanu,  and  High  Priest 
Hewahewa,  formally  abolished  these 
strict  sacred  laws  that  governed 
personal  hygiene  and  public  sanita- 
tion. 710/    Gross  pollution  of  person, 
home,  the  land,  and  water  followed,  as 
described  and  decried  by  the  mission-* 
aries  and  other  foreigners.  71/  There 
was  decline  of  ali' i  leadership  and 
stewardship  as  the  chiefs  sought 
material  luxury  by  exploitation  of  the 
raaka^  ainana  in  sandalwood  and  other 
trade  with  foreigners.  72/ 

With  alienation  froia  the  land  came 
disruption  of  the  'ohema  and  replace- 
ment of  their  traditional  self- 
reliant,  ahupua'a  subsistence  economy 
by  an  urban  m2u:ket  economy.  The 
kahuna  and  ' ohana  educational  systems 
disintegrated.    New  social  ills 
emerged,  such  as  alcoholism,  tobac- 
coism,  vagrancy,  prostitution,  and  the 
malnutrition  of  processed  foods. 
Fitfally,  there  was  the  perception  by^ 
the  native  Hawaiians,  preached  by  the 
missionaries,  of  the  "superiority"  of 
certain  western  ways  and  material 
culture,  compared  to  native 
"primitive"  beliefs  and  practices. 
The  stress  was  too  overwhelming  for 
many  islanders.    Some  fled,  like  an 
estimated  5,000  out-migrating 
Hawaiians  in  1850 •    Others  despaired 
inwardly,  lost  their  will  to  live  in  a 
haole -dominated  new  order  that  made 
them  strangers  in  their  homeland,  as 
they  soucfht  the  comfort  of  death.  73/ 

Inadequacy  of  Traditional  Native 
Medicine  for  Haole  Illnesses 

In  this  period  of  culture  shock, 
there  evol/ed  a  makeshift,  loose 
health  care  system  for  native 


Hawaiians  with  the  following 
characteristics . 

Although  the  major  gods  had  been 
toppled,  and  the  kahuna  hierarchy 
abolished,  the  kahuna  lapa'au  remained 
underground.     These  officially  disen- 
franchised kahuna,  plus  experienced 
^ ohana  elders,  an^  Uae  patient 
himself,  continued  to  care  for  ^ 
"Hawaiian  illnesses"  as  of  yore,  but 
with  some  m6'dif ications i  74/ 

Newly rintroduced  plants,  such  as 
the  guava  and  eucalyptus ,  were  incor- 
poriited  into  the  native  materia 
medic a.     Some  western  notions  of 
disease  and  the  pharmaceutical  action 
of  herbals  on  body  fxmctions  were 
adopted,  therapeutip  effects  that  were 
not  mediated  by  the  traditional  native 
concept  of  restoration  of  mana.  'how- 
ever, there  was  still  some  reliance  on 
aumakua,  or  family  guardians,  although 
the  senior  gods  had  departed.  75/  As 
the  heiau  ho'ola,  as' well  as  th^^  other 
heiau,  were  destroyed,  formal  training 
of  kahuna  ceased.    They  were  replaced, 
by  more  self-styled,  poorlyrrtrained  or 
untrained  "kahuna,''  many  of  whom 
incurred  the  denunciation  of  mis^siQn- 
aries,  other  foreigners,  and  even  scxne 
native  Hawaiians.  7j6/ 

"Hawaiian  medicine  for  Hawaiian 
disease"  probably  survived  bccaUfie  at 
that  time,  non-Hawaiian  medicine  was 
no  more  effectiveu  Psy^'ho-spiritual 
aspects  of  native  medical  care  merged 
with  new  beliefs,  such  as  Christian- 
ity, sometimes  confusingly  so,  or  were 
abandoned  so  that  little  of  the  pld 
liturgy  found  its  way  into  print  when 
the  natives  learned  how  to  write.  77/ 
Haole  illnesses,  such  as  gonorrhea, 
syphilis,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
measles,  mumps,  smallpox,  and  tu^^er- 
culosis,  did  not  respond  to  Hawaiian- 
medicine,  and  since  there  were  too  few 
haole  physicians  initially  to  demon- 
strate that  haole  medicine  was  no 
better,  some  natives  tried  whatever 
was  called  haole  medicine •  78/ 
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Ascent  of  Haole  Medicine 

K 

Haole  surgery,  however,  was 
perce ived  as  generally  superior ,  with 
metal  instruments,   instead  of  bamboo 
or  adzeS/   for  resections,  incision, 
and  drainage  of  abscesses,   and  the- 
techniques  of  suturing  and  ligature* 
to  arrest  bleeding  and  promote  wound 
healing.  79/ 

Western  public  health  measures  " 
replaced  the  old  kapu  system,,  bun  ^ 
initially  they,   too,  did  not  seeih  any 
more  effective  against  the  devastating 
contagious  epidemics.     Key, events  in 
this*  area  include: 

^ 

•  In  1836,  kuhina  nui  Kina'u  was 
^'advised  to  issue  the  first 

public  health  proclamation — the 
Honolulu  harbor  pilot  was 
instructed  to  screen  all 
foreign-arriving  vessels  for 
smallpox  and  other 
pestilences.  80/ 

•  In  1850,  Kamehameha  III  crea*~ed 
a  Board  of  Health,   and  the 
first  public  water  pipeline 
carried  fresh  water  from 
Nu'uanu  Valley  to  Honolulu 
harbor  to  fill  water  casks. 

•  81/ 

•  In  1854/  smallpox  vaccination 
was  made  compulsory ,* but  three 
smallpox-  epidemics  followed, 
the  latest  in  1882.  62. 


In  1B56,  a  drug  law  for  western 
medications  was  passed  and  the 
"Hawaiian  Medical  Society"  for 
haole  physicians  was  cha);'te;red# 
83/ 

In  1859,   the  Queen's  Hospital, 
providing  western  medical  care, 
was  founded  by  King  Kamehamleha 
IV  and  s?ueen  Emma.     It  was  the 
-^•first  hospital  for  native 
Hawaiians,   22  years  after  the^ 
first  of  seven  hospitals  had 
been  opened  for  foreigners.  84/ 


•  In  1862,   the  first  Sanitation 
Commission  was  appointed.  85/ 

•  In  1864,  burial  of  the  dead  was 
regulated  by  law.  86/ 

•  In  1865,   the  first  receiving 
hospital  for  lepers , opened  in 
Kalihi,   in  Honolulu,  with  the 
kingdom's  new  segregation  laws. 
The  following  year,  .  trie  first 
lepers  were  exiled  to  ICalawao  . «, 
on  the  Kala^p^ipa  peninsula  on 
the  island  of  Molokai .  87/  In 
1890^   the  population  of  the 
settlement  reached  -a  peak  of 
more  than  1,200,     There*  was  no 
satisfactory  therapy  and  the 
annual  death  rate  varied  from"  ^ 
12  percent  to  20  percent.  88/  • 

In  1866,   the  first  insane 
yasylum  opened  in  PA lama,  Hono- 
lulu/ with  six  patients r .89/ 

In  1868,  during  the  reiqn  of 
Kaitiehameha  V,   ^  "Hawaiian  Board 
of  Health"  licensed  practit- 
ioners of  native  medicipe,  but 
certain  rituals  of  old  were 
proscribed,   and  no  formed 
training  was  authorized.  90/ 

In  1870,  ex-missionary  and  ^x- 
Prime  Minister  Dr*  Gerrit  P-. 
Judd  was  Authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  establish 
the  first  medical  school  of*- 
western  medicine. ^  Two  years 
later,   ten  young  native 
graduates  were\  licensed  to 
practice  hacAe  medicine,  but 
shortly  there^ter  Dr.  Judd  had 
a  stroke  and  the  school  was 
closed.  91/  \  ^ 

In" 1873,   collection  of  garbage 
and  street-cleaning  xb^gan  in 
Honolulu.  92/  \ 

In  1874,  King  Lunalilo  died  of 
"ptilmonary  consumption'^ 
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(tuberculosis)  and  alcoholism. 
His  will  provided  for  "a  home 
for  elderly  infirm  and  desti- 
tute Hawaiians,"  which  opened  in 
Makiki, in  1885.  93/ 

•  In  1,876,  the  legislature 
authorized  drainage  of  taro  wet- 
lands  that  were  declared 
"insanitary."  94/  ' 

•  In  1879,  the  first  artesian  well 
for  drinking,  washing,  and  irri- 
qation  was  drilled  at  Honouli- 
uli,  Oahu  by  James  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  large,  land- 
holding  Campbell  Estate.  [jS/ 

•  in  1882,  the  first  water  filtra- 
tion plant  was  constructed  at 
Nu'uanu,  in  Honolulu.  96/ 
Inspection  of  food  and  licensing 
of  dairies  began  in  Honolulu. 
97/ 

•  In  1884,  the  first  local  govern- 
ment hospital,  Malulani,  was 
opened  at  Wailuku,  Maui.  98/ 

•  In  1886 »  the  first  plantation 
hospital  at  Makaweli,  Kauai  was 
built  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co. 
By  1890,  there  were  18,900 
plantation  employees  and  four 
plantation  hospitals.  99/ 

•  In  1880,  the  government  of  King 
Kalakdua  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
decline  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population  and  the  prevalence  of 
squalor,  insanitation,  and 
morbidity,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  issued  a  book  in  the 
Hawaiian  language  on  Sanitary 
Instructions  for  Hawaiians, 
written  by  Walter  Murray  Gibson. 
100/ 

•  About  the  same  time,  the  Ho'oulu 
a  Ho' Ola  Lahui  Society  was 


founded  by  the  king  and  Queen 
Kapiolani  "to  propagate  and 
perpetuate  the  race."    A  home 
for  destitute  Hawaiians  was 
established  in  Kaka'ako  and  the 
first  Kapiolani  Home  for  non- 
IfcVrous  children  of  leprous 
parents  on  Molokai  opened  next 
to  the  Kaka'ako  Receiving 
Hospital.  101/ 

•  In  1890,  the  Kapiolani  Maternity 
Home  for  birthing  of  infants  of 
native  Hawaiian  women  opened  in 
the  renovated  house  of  the 
queen's  recently-deceased 
sister.  Princess  ::ekaulike,  in 
Makiki  in  Honolulu.  102/    This  ^ 
private  hospital  was  supported 
by  contributions.    Native  women 
were  not  required  to  pay  for 
their  medical  care  until  1917, 
when  non-Hawaiisuis  were  first 
admitted.  103/ 

Overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  c 
Present  (1893-1983) 

Population  Changes 

In  1893,  with  the  dethronement  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  non-elected  Provisional 
Government  by  the  haole  business 
oligarchy,  ^the  native  Hawaiians  were 
already  a  minority  in  their  homeland/ 
although  the  pure  Hawaiians  still 
outnumbered  the  part-Hawaiians  (see 
table  in  footnote).  104/  The 
controlling  whites  were  the  smallest 
minority,  exceeded  by  the  imported, 
non-voting  Oriental  laborers. 

The  contrast  90  years  later,  in 
1983,  is  striking.    Native  Hawaiians 
are  relatively  an  even  smaller 
minority,  with  the  part-Hawaiians  far 
outnumbering  the  almost  vanished  pure 
Hawaiians.    The  white  population  has 
greatly  increased,  although  still 
exceeded  by  all  Orientals  caabined. 
105/ 
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Major  Illnesses 

Serious  infections  continued  in  the 
early  post-kingdcra  period,  as  is 
evident  in  the  following  chronology, 
but  witrh  no  reliable,  readily 
available  data  on  the  numbers  or 
proportions  of  pure  and  part- 
Hawaiians  involved.     The  population 
figures  cited  above  provide  only  rough 
guidelines  for  such  speculative 
inferences • 

•  In  1895,  with  the  oligarchical 
Provisional  Government 
succeeded  by  the  oligarchical 
Republic  of  Hawaii,  cholera 

.  swept  through  Honolulu  and 
killed  64.  106/ 

•  In  1899,  the  bubonic  plague 
took  61  lives.    With  the  turn 
of  the  year,  fire  to  control 
the  plague-carrying  rodents 
destroyed  Chinatown  in  Hono- 
lulu, awakening  public  concern 
for  the  residual  "filth, 
scjualor. .  .homeless,  destitute 
and  incurables,"  including  more 
victims  with  tuberculosis  that 
for  the  first  time  became 
reportable  107/ 

•  In  1901,  when  the  Honolulu  Heme 
for  the  Incurables  ( forerunner 
of  Leahi  Hospital)  opened,  32 
of  the  first  72  patients  had 
tuberculosis.  108/ 

•  In  1903,  when  90  0  known  cases 
of  tuberculosis  were  identi- 
fied/^ about  32  percent  were 
native  Hawaiians.  109/  From 
1900  to  1923,  tuberculosis 
remained  the  number  one 
reported  "cause  of  death,"  with 
mortality  as  high  as  200  per 
1,000  population.    The  corres- 
jponding  U.S.  mainland  tubercu- 
losis mortality  rate  was 
declining  from  152  to  92  per 
1,000.     By  1937,  although  TB 
mortality  rates  for  all  races 


in  Hawaii  had  fallen  to  88 
per  1,000,  the  rates  for  pure 
Hawaiians  remained  high  at  265 
and  for  -part-Hawaiians  at  126, 
while  the  rate  for  whites  was 
23  per  1,000.  110/ 

•  In  1918-1920,  the  post-World 
War  I  influenza  pandemic 
accounted  for  1,700  deaths  ^in 
Hawaii.  111/    During  the  war 
years ,  venereal  disease  became 
reportable .  112/ 

•  In  1919,  typhoid  killed  42. 
113/    In  this  year,  the  leading 
reported  "causes  of  death"  were 
influenza-pneumonia ,  tuberculo- 
sis, pind  diarrheas.  114/ 

•  In  1920,  leprosy  still  claimed 
662  active  hospital  cases  at 
Kalaupapa,  with  1X4  new  caces 
for  the  year,  the  majority 
native  Hawaiians.  115/  Not 
until  sulfone  chemotherapy  in 
1946  did  the  mortality  rate 
drop  from  10  percent  to  2.5 
percent  per  year.  116/  By 
1974,  there  were  only  13  active 
cases  of  leprosy,  but , over  100 
deformed  and  disabled  mainly 
Hawaiians,  with  the  kidney, 
nerve,  skin,  nasal,  oral , 
facial,  and  limb  complications 
of  this  dreaded  disorder.  117/ 
The  29  new  leprosy  cases  for 
that  year  were  chiefly  in 
immigrant  non-Hawaiians .  118/ 

•  In  1928-1929,  acute  meningitis 
accounted  for  68  deaths.  119/ 

•  In  1930,  for  the  first  time, 
heart  diseases  displaced 
infections  as  the  leading 
reported  "cause  of  death."  120/ 

•  In  1936-1937,  measles  deaths 
numbered  205.  121/ 
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•  In  1940,   the  highest-ranking 
recorded  '^causes  of  death"  in 
the  Territory  were  heart 

^iseases,  cancer,   and  kidney 
failure,  122/ 

•  In  1942,  during  the  second 
World  War,  diphtheria  involved 
90.     The  following  year, 
mosquito-borne  dengue  affected 
scores.  123/ 

•  In  1950,   the  top  reported 
"causes  of  death"  were  heart 
diseases,   cancer,   and  stroke. 
124/ 

•  In  1958,  acute  poliomyelitis 
struck  11.  125/ 

Health  Measures 


The  following  anti -disease  actions 
parallel  similar  developments  on  the 
U.S.  mainland,  but  with  some  features 
distinctive  of  Hawaii  and  the  native 
Hawaiian  people^ 

•  In  1899,  after  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  to  tlie  United  States 
as  a  territory,   the  first 
sewers  were  laid  in  Honolulu, 
then  a  city  of  40,000.  126/ 

•  In  1902,  what  is  now  Leahi 
Hospital  opened  on  the  mauka 
slope  of  Diamond  Head  in 
Kaimuki,  Honolulu,  as  the  Home 
for  the  Incurables,  with  four 
wards.     It  was  a  private  in- 
stitution created  with  contri- 
butions from  nine  wealthy 
businessmen  of  the  haole 
oligarchy  and  $750  from  the 
Board  of  Health.   127/  The 
proportion  of  tuberculous 
patients  rose  from  50  percent 
initially/   to  100  percent  in 
1950,  when  the  Territorial 
Government  built  a  new  hospital 
wing  and  assumed  operating 


expenses  for  the  hospital,  with 
free  medical  care  for  TB 
patients.   128/     In  1968,  the 
hospital  became  a  State  insti-' 
tution  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  School  of  Medicine.  In 
1976,   it  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health. 
129/ 

\    In  1908,   the  U.S.  Congress 
generously  provided  $300,000 
for  the  ambitious  U.S.  Leprosy 
Investigation  Station  on  the 
Kalaupapa  peninsula,  Molokai. 
Only  9  of  the  700  patients  at 
the  settlement  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  Station's 
investigations,   and  then  only 
for  a  few  days,   so  the  ^ 
elabgrate  facility  wa^  ' 
compelled  to  shut  down  after 
only  two  years.  130/    In  1980, 
the  U.S.  Congress  approved  the 
recommendations  of  a  commission 
that  Kalaupapa  be  preserved 
indefinitely  for  the  remaining 
leprosy  patients  there,  and 
then  become  an  historical  and 
cultural  reserve  under  the  U.S. 
National  Park  Service.  131/ 
Active  cases  of  leprosy  are  now 
treated  at  Leahi  Hospital  in 
Honolulu,  but  some  patients  are 
still  championing  the  right  to 
remain  in  the  non-hospital, 
rural  cottage  setting  of  Hale 
Mohalu  in  Pearl  City  on  Oahu. 
132/ 

•  In  1911,   the  first  resident 
intern  was  appointed  in  Hawaii 
at  the  Queen's  Hospital,*  a 
haole  medical  graduate  from 
California.   133/  , 

•  In  1914,   the  first  public 
health  nurse  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  134/ 

•  In  1916,  the  first  school  of 
nursing  in  Hawaii  started  at 
the  Queen's  Hospital.  135/ 
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In  1918,  during  World  War  I, 
venereal  diseases  becairxe 
reportable.  136/ 

In  1921,  the  Territorial 
Government  established  Waimano 
Home  for  the  mentally-retarded 
and  severely  deformed.  Statis- 
tics on  the  number  of  native 
Hawaiian  patients  institution- 
alized there  are  scheduled  to 
be  available  in  March  1983. 
137/ 

In  1925,  the  first  maternal  and 
child  care  programs " were 
started  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
138/ 

In  1930,  the  new  Territorial 
mental  health  hospital  opened 
at  Kaneohe,  Oahu  with  541 
patients.  139/ 

In  1936,  a  Crippled  Children's 
Bureau  and  Office  of  Health 
Education  were  created  in  the 
Board  of  Health.  140/ 

In  1937,  a  separate  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics  was 
established.  141/ 

In  1938,  the  Hawaii  Medical 
Service  Association  (HMSA),  a 
private  health  insurance  firm, 
was  founded  by  the  Territory's 
school  teachers  and  social 
workers.    HMSA  is  now  open  to 
all  and  by  1975  it  had  over 
400,000  members.  142/ 


C.     MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mental  Health  Status  of  Native 
Hawaiians  144/ 

Native  Hawaiians  generally  present 
the  same  variety  and  pattern  of  mental 
health  problems  as  other  groups  in  the 
State,  according  to  a  service  and 
research  project  in  Hawaii  called  Hale 
Ola  o  Ho'opakoleer.  145/     (The  efforts 
of  this  group  will  be  described 
below.)     One  main  difference,  however, 
is  that  the  native  Hawaiians  have 
"that  unique  set  of  problems  associ- 
ated with  indigenous  peoples  living 
under  a  non-indigenous  government." 
146/    For  instance,  immigrants  who  are 
non-English  speakers  have  a  choice, 
usually,  of  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  maintain  their 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  other  ties, 
while  native  Hawaiians  have  no  choice 
but  to  remain  in  Hawaii.     Seme  native 
Hawaiians  "perceive  themselves  as 
citizens  of  an  unfairly  defeated 
nation  [and]   some  see  themselves  as  an 
oppressed  people."  147/ 

Native  Hawaiians  are  a  unique 
cultural  group  with  long-standing 
traditional  patterns  of  personal, 
family,  and  social  behavior  that  still 
contribute  to  the  identity  and 
security  of  individuals  in  their  daily 
lives.     As  .a  result,  the  causes  of 
mental  health  problems,  their  percep- 
tions by  native  Hawaiians,  and  th^ 
appropriate  means  by  which  they  are 
resolved  differ  markedly  from  non- 
Hawaiians.  148/    The  Hale  Ola  Project 
summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 


In  1967,  the  University  of 
Hawaii  School  of  Medicine 
accepted  its  first  class  of  25 
students.    None  was  a  native^ 
Hawaiian.  143/ 


Pressures  to  successfully 
provide  adequate  income  levels  for 
families  and  stable  jobs  produce 
stresses  among  native  Hawaiians 
and  generate  role  and  value 
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conflicts/  and  present  competing 
incentives  to  maintain 
cooperative,  Hawaiian  collective 
lifeways  or  to  adopt  more 
contemporary,  competitive  and 
individualistic  lifeways 
associated  with  modern  American 
lifeways.    A  significemt  part  of 
the  problem  is  perhaps  that  there 
are  no  real  alternatives  that  one 
can  freely  turn  to  aside  from  the 
dominant  Western  lifestyle.    A  . 
great  deal  of  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  in  particular  on  how  a 
native  Hawaiian  child  who  wants  to 
retain  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  is 
heavily  penalized  in  the  state 
educational  system . 

Such  conficts  and  stresses 
foster  mental  and  emotional 
disorders  among  native  Hawaiian 
families  in  particular.  In 
addition,  lower  levels  of  formal 
education  attainment  and 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  contribute  to 
stresses  and  disorders. . . 149/ 

Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health 
Programs 

According  to  the  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  community's^ 
needs  for  mental  health  services 
exceed  the, available  public  and 
private  resources,  although  the  State 
is  attempting  to  decrease  the  gap  and ^ 
make  its  services  available  to  more 
people.    The  Mental  Health  Division  of 
the  Health  Department  now  operates 
eight  community  mental  health 
centers — five  on  Oahu,  and  one  in  each 
of  the  other  counties  (Hawaii,  Maui, 
and  Kauai).  150/    Many  of  these 
centers  also  operate  satellite 
facilities  to  reach  more  people.  The 
first  ethnic-oriented  mental  health 
clinic,  which  is  for  Chinese-speaking 
persons,  was  opened  in  June  1980.  A 
new  program  has  also  been  funded  to 
set  up  a  network  of  community 
residential  facilities. 


The  centers  on  the  neighboring 
islands  report  some  problems,  mainly 
with  manpower.    The  island  of  Hawaii 
has  only  one  community  residential 
facility  for  mentally-ill  adults — with 
only  four  beds.    The  county  hopes  to 
expand  the  facility  to  twelve  beds. 
Maui  County  reports  that  outpatient 
services  are  adequate  in  the  Central 
Maui  area,  but  are  limited  in  West 
Maui,  the  South  Shore  and  "up-country" 
areas,  and  on  Molokai  and  L2mai. 

In  addition  to  its  community  mental 
health  centers,  the  Mental  Health 
Division  also  operates  four 
specialized  programs: 

•  Courts  and  Corrections,  which 
provides  mental  health 
consultation  to  the  State's 
court  and  correctional  programs; 

•  Children's  Mental  Health 
Services; 

•  Hawaii  State  Hospital;  and 

•  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 

The  first  three  of  these  programs 
report  problems  of  manpower  availa- 
bility that  may  restrict  services. 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  program 
does  not  provide  direct  services 
itself.    Through  contracts  with 
private  agencies,  the  program  allo- 
cates State  and  Federal^  funds  to 
twenty-one  d^ug  abuse  and  alcohol 
programs  statewide.    The  State  program 
does  provide  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  training  to  these  local 
programs . 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  branch 
completed  a  statewide  population  survey 
of  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
substance  abuse  in  Hawaii.  Prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  survey  indicate 
that : 

•  Hawaii  has  a  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  people 
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using  cocaine  (4.7  percent)  than 
the  U.S.  mainland  (two  percent); 

•  Marijuana  is  used  by  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  people  in 
Hawaii  (14.4  percent)  than  on 
the  U.S.  mainland  (13  pv^rcent)  ; 
and 

•  The  current  non-medical  use  of 
siTidatives  is  a  J  so  slightly 
higher  in  Hawaii  (1.2  percent) 
compared  to  the  U.S.  mainland 
;(0.7  percent).  151/ 

Federally-Funded  Programs 

The  Hale  Ola  Project  is  a  service 
and  research  effort  supported  by 
federal  funds  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Admp.nistration  for  Native  Americans 
(under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
'  and  Human  Services).  152/    The  Project 
is  administered  ir>  Hawaii  by  Alu  Like, 
Inc./  and  was  initiated  because  it  was 
found  that  "Western  approaches  to 
therapy  and  mental  health  care  are  not 
entirely  suitable  or  appropriate  for 
non -Western/  including  native 
Hawaiian,   iniividuals  with  mental  or 
emotional  problems."  153/ 

Hale  Ola  o  Ho'opakolea  is  a  recent 
effort  to  test  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  an  alternate  and 
culturally-sensitive  approach  to 
meeting  the  mental  hea:^,th  ceure  needs 
pf  native  Hawaiians.     The  three-yesu: 
project  (entering  its  third  and  final 
year  at  the  beginning  of  1983)  is 
located  on  the  Wai'anae  Coast. 

According  to  the  Project  Director/ 
the  Hale  Ola  Project  is  a  unique 
effort  in  several  respects.  It 
represents  the. first  time  that  a 
service  center  has  been  established  to 
utilize  a  culturally-sensitive  approach 
to  service  delivery  targeted  for  native 
Hawaiians  with  mental/  emotional/  and 
related  problems.  It 


is  a  center  that  employs  qualified 
service  staff  drawn  from  the  Wai'anae 
Coast  ctxnmunities  to  provide 
counseling/  referral,  follow-up, 
training,  and  information  gathering 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  native' 
Hawaiians .     Informal  approaches  to 
care-giving  assistance  are  emphasized 
and  flexibility  is  maintained  with 
regard  to  setting  the  time  and 
frequency  with  which  care  is  provided. 
Hale  Ola  also  represents  a  unique 
effort  to  identify/  recruit/  and 
coordinate  the  variety  of  informal 
care-givers  and  natural  healers  who 
are  present  in  every  community  and 
offer  a  wide  range  of  services 
generally  uncatalogued  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  professional  -service 
agencies.     Hale  Ola  is  working  to  link 
formal  and  informal  sources  of 
assistance  in  order  to  create  a 
network  of  care  for  individuals  with 
various  kinds  of  problems  and  service 
needs.     Finally/  Hale  Ola  is  unique  in 
its  organizational  character;  it  was 
initiated  by  Wai' anae»  Coast  community 
groyips  and  it  continues  to  be  directly 
guided  by  and  responsible  to  a 
community -based  administra^tive 
committee  consisting  of  residents  and 
service  agency  staff . 

The  Hale  Ola  Project  has  also  been 
responsible  for  sponsoring  cultural 
research  efforcs  that,  seek  to  elicit 
specific  kinds  of  information  directly 
applicable  to  culturally-sensitive 
service  delivery.     In  particular.  Hale 
Ola  has  formulated  a  community 
research  program  that  consists  of 
three  main  research  efforts: 

•  A  community  survey  of  native 
Hawaiicui  perception  and  co^j- 
munication  styles  with  regard  to 
personal  problems; 

•  A  survey  of  informal 
care-givers  and  natural  healers 
on  the  Wai  •  cinae  Coast ;  and 
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•  A  survey  of  the  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  practices  of 
formal  agency-based  service 
providers  on  the  Coast  with 
regard  to  their  sensitivity  to 
native  Hawaiian  service  needs. 

By  the  beginning  of  1983,  the  first 
research  effort  had  been  completed  and 
documentation  of  this  effort  was 
being  produced.     The  second  effort  was 
almost  completed,  and  the "third  was 
being  initiated. 

Another  program  involving  federal 
funds  transferred  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans 
is  the  "Most-In-Need"  (MIN)  project. 
154/    This  program,  also  administered 
by  Alu  Like,  addresses  the  needs  of 
native  Hawaiian  youth  through  service 
system  change,  as  well  as  improved 
relations  among  community,  private, 
county,  and  state  agencies.     The  need 
for  this  program  was  founded  in  the 
experience  that  native  Hawaiian  youth 
were  particularly  affected  by 
disjointed  care  from  traditional 
service  delivery  systems. 

On  the  island  of  Mblokai,  the 
most-in-need  group  was  identified  by' 
island  human  service  providers  as 
native  Hawaiian  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  14  years,  residing  in 
the  Hawaiian  Homestead  areas  of 
Hoolehua,  Kalamaula,  Kapaakea, 
Kamiloloa  and  One  Alii.     Puu  Huoli,  a 
subsidized  housing  project  in 
Kaunakakai,  and  the  Mana'e  (east)  end 
of  the  island,  were  also  targeted.  An 
estimated  250  youth  fall  into  the 
target  group. 

Since  1979,  the  MIN  Project  has 
contacted  and  established  positive 
relationships  with  over  150  native  , 
Hawaiian  youngsters.     The  Project 
operated  a  demonstration  summer 
program  for  two  years  and  implemented 
a  special  aftA^school  program  in  1981 
in  the  Hoolehua,  Kaunakakai,  and 
Mana'e  areas.     In  addition,  MIN 
conducted  studies  in  juvenile 


delinquency  and  recreation  to  further 
clarify  problems  and  concerns  on 
Molokai. 

D.     MEDICAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Among  the  programs  operated  by  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  this  area  are: 
public  health  nursing,  chronic 
diseases,  and  nutrition. 

The  public  health  nursing  program  ^ 
focuses  on  "wellness" — health 
promotion  and  maintenance,  and  disease 
prevention.     The  program  provided 
services  to  33,268  indiividuals  diiring 
1979-80,  through  visits  to  homes, 
private  and  parochial  schools,  day 
care  centers,  care  homes,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  nursing  offices.  The 
program  also  provides  ongoing  home 
health  services  to  eligible  people  on 
Molokai  and  Lanai. 

The  objective  of  the  Chronic 
Disease  Branch  is  to  reduce  the 
complications  and  severity  of  chronic 
diseases  by  providing  prevention, 
detection,  and  educational  services. 
Major  activities  include: 

•  Screening  for  diabetes,  hyper- 
tension, and  cervical  cancer; 

•  Provision  of  financial 
assistance  to  those  with 
end-stage  kidney  disease;  and 

•  Consultations  to  medical 
facilities  about  the 
rehabilitation  care  of  chroni- 
cally-ill patients. 

"  '   The  Nutrition  Branch  seeks  to 
prcxnote  ."wellness"  in  the  State 
through  good  nutrition  and  the 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  nutrition- 
related  diseases.     Direct  nutrition 
services,  consultation  to  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  educational 
services  are  provided.     Recently,  the 
Branch  developed  and  distributed  a  new 
publication  that  is  entitled,  ^You  Can 
Reduce  Your. Risk  of  Disease  Through 
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Diet— Follow  these  Dietary 
Guidelines  t^' 

The  Federal  Government  currently  v 
funds  several  programs  in  the  priority 
medical  health  problem  aread  for 
native  Hawaiians.  155/    The  National 
Heart,   Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
currently  funds  two  large-scale 
programs  in  Hawaii  conperning  heart 
disease.     The  first  is  an  epide- 
miologic study  of  heart  disease 
conducted  by  the  Geographic  Diseases 
Section  of  the  Honolulu  Heart  Study. 
The  second  is  a  high  blood  pressure 
education  progremi  directed  at. com- 
munication problems  among  ethnic 
groups  • 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  relation  to  cancer  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.    The  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Public  Health  Service 
currently  supports  almost  $2,5  million 
in  grants  and  con! r acts  in  Hawaii 
specifically  directed  at  cancer. 
Among  the  subjects  under  study  are 
alcohol  and  cancer,  diet  and  prostate 
cancer,  lung  cancer  and  dietary 
vitamin  A,  and  clinical  cancer 
education  programs. 

E.     FAMILY  HEALTH  SERVICES     •  v 

The  Family  Health  Services  Division 
of  the  Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Health  offers  several  programs.  Among 
them  are:    maternal  and  child  health, 
school,  health,  crippled  children 
services,  and  community  services  for 
the  developmentally  disabled. 

The  goal  of  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Branch  is  to  "interrupt  the 
cycle  of  medical  and  psychosocial 
problems  which  tend  to  be  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  disadvantaged 
families."  156/    In  order  to  reach 
this  gbai,  programs  are  offered  in  the 
areas  of  family  planning,  i>erinatal 
care,  and  growth  and  development  from 
infancy  through  adolescence^  The 
combined  programs  serve  approximately 


45,000  individual  clients  annually. 
Specific  programs  include^: 

•  Maternity  and  infant  care 
project  clinics  for  low-income 
families  in  Hilo,  Waimanalo, 
and  Ncinakuli; 

•  Attempts  to  prevent 
child/spouse  abuse  and  neglect 
through  identification  of 
families  at  high  risk  and  an 
integrated  system  of  ccxnmunity 
support ; 

•  Screening  and  referral  for 
vision,  hearing,  and  develop- 
mejat  delays  of  children 
attending  preschools;  and 

•  Children  and  youth  project  for 
low-income  families  in 
Waimanalo.  157/ 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a 
project  in  Waimanalo,  where  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  a  high  proportion 
of  native  Hawaiians:.     The  Waimanalo 
Health  Clinic  is  a  combined  Maternity 
and  infant  Care/Children  and  Youth 
project.     The  Clinic  offers  a  full 
range  of  services  for  mothers  and 
children,  and  is  staffed  by  a  multi- 
disciplinary  team  that  includes  . 
specialists  in  speech  and  hearing, 
nutrition,  public  health  nursing, 
social  services,  and  medical  services. 
The  Clinic  has  developed  unique 
projects  in  the  areas  of  community 
public  health  nursing,'  adolescent 
health  care,  nutrition,  ■  and  dental 
health  programs.    The  Waimanalo  Health 
Clinic  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  Statfe  of  Hawaii  and  "serves  as  a 
model  to  demonstrate  the  ideal  in 
delivery  of  maternal  and  «hild  health 
services  in  the  community  setting." 
158/ 

under  the  School  Health  Program, 
health  aidps,  supervised  by  school 
nurses  r  provide,  preventive  and 
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emergency  care  in  every  pxiblic  school 
in  the  State.     The  program  also  offers 
diagnostic  evaluations  for  three-  to 
ten-year-olds  with  learning 
disabilities. 

The  services  provided  by  the 
Crippled  Children  Services  Branch 
include :     diagnosis ,  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  general  counsel- 
ing, occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  viork, 
and  nursing  services.  Diagnostic 
evaluations  are  provided  without 
charge  to  all  medically^-eligible 
children.     Treatment  services  are  also 
free  to  families  in  financial  need. 

The  Federal  Government  also 
provides  funds  for  specific  programs 
in  the  family  health  area.  159/  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  supports: 

•  A  program  at  the^*  State 
Department  of.  Health  to 
support  services  to  v^hildren 
with  special  needs; 

•  A  special  State  project  for 
mentally-retarded  children;  and 

•  A  medical  genetics  screening 
program  at  the  State  Departme;nt 
of  Health* 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Public 
Health  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  is 
the  recipient  of  $301,000  in  Federal 
f undi'ng  to  support  a  maternal  and 
child  health  program  directed  to  help 
young  mothers  during  the  pre-  and 
postnatal  periods.  , 

F..    COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

The  Epidemiology  Branch  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Department  of  Health 
operates  the  one  venereal  disease 
clinic  in  the  State.     Other  programs 
include  school  immunization  programs, 
an  influenza  vaccine  program,  and 
research  on  fish  poisoning, 
salmonellosis,  and  leptospirosis .  It 
is  feared  that  the  latter  may  be  an 


occupational  hazard  of  the  growing 
aquaculture  industry,  and  surveillance 
activities  to  monitor  the  situation 
are  to  be  intensified. 

The  Tuberculosis  Program  offers 
detection  services  and  preventive 
treatment.    Tuberculosis  remains  a 
problem  in  Hawaii  because  of 
immigration,  particularly  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees. 

The  other  major  program  in  the 
communicable  diseases  category  is  the 
Leprosy  Program.     At  the  end  of 
December  1979,  there  were  458  cases 
of  leprosy  on  the  state  register •  Of 
these  'cases,   328  were  outpatients'^  124 
were  residents  of  Kalaupapa  on 
Molokai,  160/  and  six  resided  at  the 
South  Trotter  Wing  at  Leahi  Hospital 
on  Oahu.     The  Communicable  Disease 
pivision  reports  that,  oVer  the  past 
ten  years,  there  have  been  an  average 
of  40  new  leprosy  cases  each^year.  Of 
these  cases,  about  80  percent  involve 
people  who  were  born  in  Samoa  or  the 
Philippines.     The  Leprosy  Program  does 
not  collect  ethnic  data  on  patients, 
but  has  informed  the  Commission  that 
the  distribution  o^  the  small  numbers 
of  locally-born  cases  appear  to  be 
indicative  of  the  ethnic  population 
distribution  in  Hawaii.  161/ 

Since  1974,  the  policy  of  the  State 
has  been  to  place  all  new  leprosy 
'  cases  under  outpatient  treatment, 
unless  ther^  are  severe  reactions  or 
complications.     Only  three  percent  of 
the  leprosy  program  budget  was 
allocated  to  outpatient  care  in 
1979-1980,  while  inpatient  care 
accounted  for  the  balance.  The 
majority  of  the  inpatients,  as  noted 
above,  live  in  Kalaupapa,  and  their 
care  is  made  more  expensive  by  their 
advancing  age  (their  average  age  in 
1979  was  61).     By  law,  the  residents 
of  Kalaupapa  may  live  out  the  rest  of 
their  natural  lives  there* 

In  December  1980  (in  the  same 
public  law  that  created  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission),  the  U.S. 
Congress  established  the  Kalaupapa 
National  Historic  Park.     Hov^ever,  the 
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state  of  Hawaii  continues  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  the  patients/ 

COUNTY  AND  STATE  ,  HOSPITALS 

The  Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Health  administers  four  hospital 
systems  that  include  twelve  hospitals 
and  one  medical  center*  These 
facilities  provide  and  coordinate 
high-quality  acute  and  long-term 
health  care  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State,  where  such  care  is  not  routine- 
ly available  from  the  private  sector. 

The  locations  of  the  facilities 
are  as  follows:  •     *  ^ 


only  residential  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded; 

•  Health  Promotion  apd  Education 
which  promotes  healthful  life- 
styles and  health  maintenance; 
and 

•  The  Sjtate  Health  Planning  and 
Development  Agency >  whose 
activities  aire  statewide 
planning  for  health  services, 
manpower  and  facilities,  and 
the  development  of  resources 
to  support  its  plans. 


Hawaii  County: 


Maui  County : 


Five  hospitals  in 
Hilo,  Kona ,     Honokaa , 
Kau  and  Kohala;  ' 

Two-  hospitals  on  Maui 
(Maui  Memorial  and 
Kula  Hospital)  and 
one  Kiedical  center  (at 
Hana);  orie  hospital  on 
Lanai;  * 


Honolulu  County:  Two  hospitals  (Leahi 

and  Maluhia);  and 


Kauai  County: 


Two  hospitals  (Kauai 
Veterans  and  Samuel 
Mehelona  Memorial) . 


H.     OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Health  also  conducts  the  following 
programs : 

•  Dental  health,  with  programs  in 
dental  hygiene,  hospital 
dentistry,  and  community 
services; 

•  Waimano  Training  School  cind 
Hospital,  which  is  the  State's 
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Hawaii's  Population  by  Ma:jor  Ethnic 
Stock  in  177H,  1893  and  1983  V 
(in  thousands) 


Ethnic  Stock 

Hawaiian 
Pure 
Part 

White 

U, S .-Europe 
Portuguese 

Oriental 

Other 

Total 


1778 

300  100^ 
300  100 
0 


0 
0 


1893 

40  45% 
34  38 
6  7 


12  13 
8 

30  33 


1983 

179.3  18% 
9,3  1 


170 
300 


300     100%      90  100%  980 


*/    Approximate  figures  from  Schmitt* 


17 
31 
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153/    Ibid.,  p.  3. 

154/    Information  on  this  program 
supplied  by  Commissioner  Carl 
Anderson,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  and  in  written 
testimony  submitted  to  the  Commission 
on  January  10,   1982,  by  George  Osakoda, 
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Project  Director  for  the  Most-In-Need 
Project  on  Molokai. 

155/    Information  supplied  by  Com- 
missioner Carl  Anderson,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.     The  Commission  also 
received  a  comment  from  the  Director 
of  Indian  Health  Services  (a  part  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services)  stating  that:  "Native 
Hawaiians  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  [Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)] 
program  and  there  are  no  IHS  programs 
specifically  targeted  to  serve  them. 
The  regulations  governing  eligibility 
for  IHS  services  at  42  CfR  Part  36.2 
(b)  states  in  pertinent  part:  (b) 
Indian  includes  Indians  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,   and  Indians, 
Aleuts  and  Eskimos  in  Alaska"   (p.  1). 

156/    Dept.  of  Health,  Annual 
Report,  1980,  p.  19. 

157/  Ibid. 


158/     Ibid.,   p.  20. 

159/    Information  supplied  by 
Commissioner  Carl  Anderson,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

160/  *In  January  1983,   the  numoer 
of  patients  who  were  residents  of 
Kalaupapa  was  114.  (Communication 
from  Hawaii  Department  of  Health, 
Communicable  Disease  Division.) 

161/    This  information  on  the 
national  and  ethnic  origin  of  new 
.laprosy  cases  was  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission from  the  Communicable  Disease 
Division  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Health  in  January  1983, 
]    in  response  to  a  comment  received  from 
/    Bill  Kama  who  states  that  the  Draft 


Report  did  not  mention  the  lepers' 

plight  and  that  "the  majority  are 

Hawaiians,  and  they  have  been  treated 

like  thi  rd  class  citizens . " 
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Education 


A,  INTRODUCTION 

The  chapter  above  on  "Demographics" 
presents  the  statistics  on  education 
in  Hawaii  that  are  now  available  to 
the  Commission.     This  chapter  will 
review  the  historical  development  of 
the  educational  system  in  Hawaii.  It 
will  include  criticisms  of  the  system, 
review  programs  that  have  been 
initiated  specifically  for  native 
Hawaiiansr   and  discuss  native  Hawaiian 
participation  in  the  educational 
community. 

B.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
Early  Background 

Formal  education  as  practiced  in 
the  United  States  began  in  Hawaii 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  1820.     Before  that 
time,   learning  was  passed  down  orally 
from  one  generation  to  another.  For 
the  commoners  (maka 'ainana )  this 
process  generally  involved  learning 
the  trades  from  elders.     The  ali 'i 
were  instructed  in  the  higher  arts  of 
religion,  ruling,   and  warfare. 

The  missionaries  lost  no  time  in 
introducing  their  version  of  a  formal 
education  system,  although  it  was  at 
first  restricted  to  the  ali  'i,   at  the 
latter 's  command.     The  missionaries* 
first  task  was  to  reduce  the  hitherto 
oral  Hawaiian  language  to  written 
form.     Within  a  year  of  their  arrival, 
the  missionaries  developed ^ the  first 
Hawaiian  alphabet.     A  year  later,  the 
first  textbook  in  Hawaiian  was 
printed — a  sixteen-page  primer  with 
the  alphabet  and  rudimentary  lessons. 

When  the  ali ' i  gave  the  missionar- 
ies permission  to  establish  schools 
for  commoners,   the  growth  in  numbers 
of  both  students  and  schools  was 
phenomenal.     By  1831,  approximately 
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two-fifths  of  the  population  wap 
enrolled  in  schools.   \J    Thr  it 
the  decade  of  the  1820 's,   the  ority 
of  students  were  adults.     Conv -i-ved 
efforts  were  begun  to  teach  children  ...-^ 
in  the  1830 's,  when  the  novelty  of 
education  had  worn  off  for  the 
adults . 

Until  1840,  education  was  the 
domain  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
with  native  Hawaiians  as  teachers. 
After  1840,   this  control  diminished 
for  two  reasons.     First,   in  1840  a 
law  was  enacted  to  provide  for  a 
national  system  of  common  schools 
supported  by  the  government.     As  a 
result,  for  the  first  time  the  people 
as  a  whole  were  required  to  send  their 
children  to  school.     In  1845,  the 
legislature  created  a  cabinet-level 
position  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     The  second  reason  for 
this  diminished  control  was  that 
religious  tolerance  was  declared  a 
government  policy  and  other  religious 
sects  (primarily  Catholic)  began 
establishing  schools.     However,  in 
spite  of  government  direction,  the 
schools  maintained  their  sectarian 
character  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Kamehameha  III  in  1854. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  two  types  of 
schools ,  government  common  free 
schools  and  select  schools.  The 
former  comprised  the  free  public 
school  system.     The  language  of 
instruction  was  Hawaiian,   and  the 
students  were  taught  by  native 
Hawaiian  teachers.     The  select  schools 
were  the  private  schools  set  up  for 
specific  groups.     -  istruction  was  in 
English.     The  Royal  School,   which  was 
established  in  1839  by  the  Rev.  Amos 
Starr  Cooke  and  his  wife,  was  the 
school  that  the  children  of  the 
hiqhest-rankinq  ali  'i  attended.  2J  In 
1842,   another  missionary  established 
Punahou,   for  missionary  children. 
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other  private  schools  were  estab- 
lished, mostly  under  denominational 
auspices,  although  some  received 
governmem:  support.     Throughout  most 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  private  schools  offered 
the  only  secondary  education  that  was 
available*  3/ 

English  was  not  taught  in  Hawaiian 
public  schools  until  the  early  1850 's. 
The  missionaries  were  at  first  very 
much  against  the  idea  of  abandoning 
the  Hawaiian  language  aa  the  medium  of 
instruction.  "  They  believed  that  "in 
order  to  preserve  the  nation,  they 
must  preserve  its  speech."  4/ 
However,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  English  had  become 
the  primary  language  of  business, 
government,  and  diplomacy.     In  1844,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  English 
was  the  official  organ  of  the 
kingdom's  government.  5/    The  govern- 
ment was  pressured  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  English  in  public  schools 
by  both  foreigners  and  Hawaiians.  6/ 
In  1853-54,  the  kingdom's  legislature 
enacted  laws  to  support  English 
schools  for  native  Hawaiians.  In 
1854,  ten  such  schools  were 
established  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  all  public  school  instruction 
was  in  English. 

In  1354,  the  government  also  re- 
organized the  school  system  along 
territorial,  rather  than  sectariem, 
lines.     Although  religious 
organizations  remained  involved  in  the 
public  school  system  for  several 
years,  their  influence  eventually 
waned.     However,  religious  groups 
continued  to  establish  numerous 
vocational  and  secondary  schools. 

During  the  years  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  (1894-1900),  further 
developments  occurred  in  the  school 
system.     Educators  were  invited  to 
come  to  Hawaii  from  the  mainland.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Republic 
prohibited  the  use  of  public  money  for 
denominational  schools.     Honolulu  High 


school,  which  was  the  first  public 
secondary  school  in  Hawaii  was 
established  in  1895.  7/ 

Henry  S.  Townsend  was  named 
inspector  general  of  the  Haw^ciii  school 
system  in  1896.     He  was  very  much 
associated, with  the  new  philosophy  of 
progressive  education  that  was  being 
espoused  on  the  mainland  by  John 
Dewey,  and  he  introduced  it  to 
Hawaii's  teachers.  8/    Townsend  also 
persuaded  the  Republic  to  establish  a 
Normal  School  so  that  Hawaii  could 
train  its  own  teachers.     In  1905,  of 
400  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  148  were  native  Hawaiicui.  9/ 
In  1899,  the  Republic  abolished  the 
practice  of  charging  tuition  for 
public  schools,  and  this  further 
advanced  the  cause  of  universal 
education. 

At  the  time  of  annexation,  there 
were  several  types  of  schools  in 
Hawaii.     There  were  140  public  schools 
and  55  private  schools.    There  was 
only  one  foreign  language  school  ( in 
Japanese)  but  this  would  be  substan- 
tially augmented  later  with  more 
Japanese,  Chinese #  and  Korean  language 
schools.     Several  industrial  and 
vocational  schools  also  existed , 
including  the  Kamehameha  Schools  for 
native  Hawaiian  boys  and  girls,  which 
was  established  in  1887.     In  a  class 
by  itself  was  Punahou,  which  was  a 
"symbol  of  educational  excellence  as 
well  as  elite  status,"  with  an  ex- 
clusioneury  policy  that  it  would 
maintain  for  some  time.  10/ 

Territorial  Education  System 

After  annexation,  many  teachers 
were  brought  to  Hawaii  from  the  main- 
land, and  the  process  of  "American- 
ization" began  in  earnest.  Hawaii's 
public  schools  became  the  primary 
carrier  of  American  values  to  all  of 
the  races  that  inhabited  the  islands. 
Oriental  families  quickly  took 
advantage  of  the  school  system. 
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Japanese  and  Chinese  enrollment 
increased  dramatically  frcro  1900  to 
1911,  while  haole,  Portuguese,  and 
native  Hawaiian  enrollment  increased 
only  slightly.  11/ 

More  public  high  schools  were 
established— at  Hilo  in  1905,  on  Maui 
in  1913,  and  on  Kauai  in  1914.  A 
public  college  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  arts  was  established  in 
1907  and  was  enlarged  to  become  the 
College  of  Hawaii  in  'l912,  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1920.  12/ 

The  Hawaii  educational  system  had 
made  remarkable  strides,  yet  more 
could  be  done.    It  was  investigated  by 
a  mainland  team  under  the  direction  of 
the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  1920.    The  team's  report  criticized 
several  aspects  of  the  system  and 
offered  many  recommendations:  the 
average  per  capita  expenditure  for 
education  was  low;  teachers  were 
underpaid  and  there  were  too  few  of 
them;  not  enough  was  spent  on 
maintenance  of  and  supplies  for 
schools;  secondary  schools  needed  to 
be  expanded  emd  to  offer  a  wider 
curriculum  (only  3  pupils  of  every  100 
were  then  in  public  high  schools);  the 
university  needed  to  be  expanded;  and 
junior  high  schools  and  public  kinder- 
gartens needed  to  be  created.  13/ 

Many  of  the  survey's  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted.    One  of  the 
changes  brought  about  was  in  the 
credentials  necessary  to  become  a 
teacher.     The  Commission  recommended 
that  only  high  school  graduates  be 
admitted  to  the  Normal  School  and  that 
the  training  period  be  extended  to  two 
years.     At  the  time,  eighth  grade 
graduates  were  admitted  for  a 
four-year  course  and  high  school 
graduates  received  one  year  of 
training.  14/    In  1931,  the 
Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School 
and  the  university's  School  of 
Education  united  to  form  the  Hawaii 
Teachers  College.  15/    The  Laboratory 
Schools  of  this  Collegfi  became  known 
for  their  innovative  teacher  training 
program.  16/ 


The  federal  survey  also  suggested 
that  pupils  be  segregated  in  public 
schools  according  to  their  ability  to 
use  English  correctly.     This  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  use  of  pidgin 
by  (mainly)  Oriental  children  would 
retard  the  progress  of  other  students. 

After  1920,  the  pressure  for  school 
segregation  mounted.     It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  all  Caucasiem  children  to 
attend  private  schools,  and  the  public 
schools  were  now  about  60  percent 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  17/  Segregation 
by  race  was  impossible  because  of  the 
extensive  interracial  marriage "that 
had  already  taken  place.     It  would 
also  not  be  possible  to  create 
separate  schools  just  for  haole 
students,  since  the  "Hawaiians  and 
Portuguese,  constituting  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  voters,  would  never 
permit  such  a  system."  18/ 

The  Territory  responded  by  creating 
the  "English  Standard"  schools  that 
required  students  to  pass  English 
entrance  examinations  to  qualify  for 
admission.    At  first,  this  dual  school 
system  tended  to  segregate  students  by 
race.     It  discriminated  mostly  against 
Orientals  and  f ull-"awaiians , 
depending  on  the  location  of  the 
school.     It  also  helped  to  perpetuate 
class  distinctions  and  to  emphasize 
social  distinctions.     However,  these 
distinctions  were  lessened  as  time 
went  on,  and  by  the  time  the  English 
Standard  system  was  abolished  in  1947, 
these  schools  were  attended  by  more 
Japanese  than  haole  students.  19/ 
During  the  life  of  this  system, 
only  a  small  minority  of  Hawaii's 
children  attended  English  Standarri 
schools.     In  1941,  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  public 
school  system  attended  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  students  attended  regular 
public  schools.  20/ 

Mainland  teachers  played  a  key  role 
in  Hawaii's  education  system.  They 
stressed  American  culture  and  American 
values.    They  concentrated  on  the 
tenets  of  democracy,  freedom,  patriot- 
ism, and  equality.     Such  moral  and 
philosophical  ideas  were  in  sharp 
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contrast  to  the  stratified  social 
system  that  existed  in  Hawaii  at  the 
time»    As  late  as  1920,  the  bulk  of 
Hawaii's  teachers  were  haole  (40 
percent),  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian 
(25  percent),  and  Portuguese  (12  per- 
cent). 21/    After  the  Normal  School 
was  expanded,  however,  more  Oriental 
and  Hawaii-trained  teachers  began 
teaching." 

'C.     CRITICISMS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Critica  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system  point  out  that  native 
Hawaiians  have  been  forced  into  a  mold 
that  does  not  fit  them  and  that  their 
identity  has  been  taken  from  them.  22/ 

The  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commis- 
sion heard  much  testimony  in  Januaury 
1982  about  the  need  for  greater 
attention  to  native  Hawaiian 
education*     One  native  Hawaiian 
criticized  the  present  system  in  the 
following  way: 

The  Americans  educational"  system 
has  used  the  schooling  process 
historically  and  contemporan- 
eously as  a  means  to  inculcate 
American  values  on  Native  American 
communities,  thereby  altering 
native  ways  of  life. 

•••The  American  Protestant 
Mission,  the  plantation  system  and 
industrialism,  all  are  factors 
that  have  combined  to  establish 
American  socio-economic  order  in 
these  islands  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  Native  Hawaiian 
identity.     The  school  has  become 
an  instrument  for  the  advance- 
ment of  American  ideology:  its 
objectives  are  to  deculturate 
Native  Hawaiians  rather  than  to 
acculturate  them. 

• • •most  Americans  understand 
what  happened  in  Hawaii  history  as 
a  process  of  acculturation  as  em 
eqv^l  two-way  sharing  process 
between  Native  Hawaiian  and 


American  culture.     In  [other] 
words,  the  process  of  cultural 
change  in  Hawaiian  American  com- 
munities is  present  .in  society  and 
through  the  educational  media  a 
distorted  point  of  view,  the 
schools  teach  "white-American 
hi  story"  not  "native -Amer  ic  an 
history."    As  a  consequence  of 
this  perspective,  acculturation 
processes  have  fidways  been 
perceived  as  a  problem  for  Native 
Americans.    They  are  not  viewed  iri 
their  proper  perspective  as 
problems  which  have  been  imposed 
on  Hawaiians  by  Euro-American 
culture  which  has  stripped  them  of 
their  capacity  to  control  their 
own  life  waysf.  23/ 

In  response  to  these  criticisms  of 
the  educational  system  in  Hawaii,  the 
Commission  received  comments  from  the 
Superirltendent  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Department  of  Education.  The  Superin- 
tendent states  that: 

It  is  intimated  that  the 
educational  system  in  Hawaii 
selectively  destroyed  the  Hawaiian 
culture  as  it  Americanized  the 
children  of  Hawaii.     If  the 
culture  were  indeed  destroyed, 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
true,  the  causes  have  to  be  so 
much  more  complex  than  that  the 
dominant  haole  or  western-oriented 
school  system  did  a. total  brain 
wash  of  the  native  population. 
The  churches  played  a  large  part 
in  this  as  did  the  centers  of 
power  in  mercantilism,  commerce 
and  agribusiness.     The  other 
established  ethnic  groups  could 
also  complain  that  the  culture  of 
their  respective  ancestor 
generations  who  came  to  Hawaii 
were  also  "destroyed"  by  the 
western-oriented  school  system  of 
this  Territory  which  had,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  been  taken  over  by  the 
United  States. 
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We  are  livinq  in  a  time  when 
diversity" of  interests,  back- 
qrounds,   and  cultures  is  far  more 
tolerated  in  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  it 
was  since  the  time  of  western 
contact  here  through  the  Second 
World  War.     There  have  been 
terrible  injustices  and  inequities 
carried  out  against  minority 
populations -^-ethnic,  religious, 
and  socio-economic.     Perhaps  the 
Hawaiians  were  dealt  a  harsh  hand 
in  the  past  but  the  modern  public 
educational  system  in  Hawaii  is 
now  striving  to  promote  not  only 
Hawaiian  culture  but  excellence  in 
education  for  our  Hawaiian  and 
'    non-Hawaiian  children  and  for  this 
we  need  the  kokua  and  support  of 
the  leaders  in  all  areas  of  the 
Hawaiian  community.  24/ 

D.     PROGRAMS  FOR  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 

Hawaiian  Studies  Program  y 

In  the  1960 »s  and  1970 's,   there  was 
renewed  interest  in  the  Hawaiian 
culture — music,   religion,  and 
language.     Support  for  this  renewed 
interest  grew  and: 

As  the  elements  of  this  renais- 
sance became  more  focused  and  as 
Americans  in  general  became  more 
inteiested  in  their  cultural 
roots,  Hawaiians  and  others  in  the 
community  began  calling  for  more 
Hawaii -oriented  courses  of  study 
in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
projection  that  the  Hawaiian 
language  will  be  lost  with  the 
passing  of  the  existing  nativa 
speakers  became  of  major  concern 
in  view  of  belief  that  under- 
standing of  the  language  is  the 
key  to  understanding  more  fully 
the  *hole  culture  of  the  Hawaiian 
people.  25/ 


A  key  aspect  of  this  belief  in  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  Hawaiian 
culture  is  that  it  will  benefit  not 
only  the  native  Hawaiians,  but  all  the 
residents  of  the  State.     According  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education: 

We  intend  for  all  of  our 
students,   Hawaiian  and  non- 
Hawaiian,   in  all  grades  from 
Kindergarten  to  Twelve  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
early  Polynesian  immigrants,  the 
native  Hawaiians  and  all  of  the 
other  immigrant  groups,   and  their 
interrelationships  which  have 
resulted  in  the  Hawaii  whidi  we 
know  today.    We  also  believe  that 
it  is  important  for  our  students 
to  recognize  that  we  live  in  an 
island  environment  with  its' 
physical  and  metaphysical  aspects, 
lithitations,  and  possibilities .  26/ 

Rp'sponding  to  this  impetus,   in  1978 
a  State  Constitutional  Amendment  was 
adopted  to  create  a  Hawaiian  Studies 
Program  27/  that  mandates  the  State  to: 

...promote  the  study  of  Hawaiian 
culture,  history  and  language.  The 
State  shall  provide  for  a  Hawaiian 
education  program  consisting  of 
language,   culture  and  history  in 
the  public  schools.  28/ 

To  carry  out  this  program,   the  State 
instituted  the  Hawaiian  Studies  Program 
to  "develop  knowledge,  understanding, 
appreciation  and  internalization  of 
fundamental  aspects  of  Hawaiian 
culture,   including  values,  concepts, 
practices,  history,  and  language."  29/ 
Students  are  introduced  to  the  various 
aspects  of  Hawaiian  culture  through  ten 
areas  of  study  (language,  food,  health, 
music,  games,  numbers  and  mathematics, 
history,   etc. ) . 
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Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
program's  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
teaching  the  Hawaiian  language  at  the 
elementary  level.    Teachers  are 
native-speaking  elders  (kupuna)  who 
axe  drawn  from  the  community  and 
trained  in  classroom  management  and 
instructional  techniques.  30/  To 
date,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  completed  curriculnm 
guides  for  grades  kindergarten  through 
the  sixth  grade.  Zl/ 

The  prograun  began  in  1980  and 
expemded  from  35  schools  in  1980-81  to 
82  schools  in  1982-83,  with  kupuna  in 
886  elementary  classes.  32/  However, 
allocations  from  the  State  Legislature 
for  kupuna  salaries  have  been  the  same 
for  the  past  three  years,  $201,960. 
Without  more  money,,  the  program  will 
be  un^le  to  expemd  horizontally  (to 
more  districts)  or  vertically  (to 
higher  grade  levels).  33/ 

Many  parents  and  organizations  are 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  an  inte- 
grated Hawaiian  education  program  in 
the  public  schools.     For  example, 
during  a  public  hearing  in  Hawaii  on 
expanding  the  Hawaiian  Studies 
Program,  one  person  testified  that: 

We  believe  that  the  Hawaiian 
Studies  program  should  not  be  an 
isolated  "unit"  taught  at  certain 
times  in  a  child's  school  career, 
but  ra*ther  should  be  an  on-going 
integration  of  cuiT:uxal  concepts, 
knowledge,  history,  and  language 
into  the  "regular"  curriculum.  34/ 

Concerns  were  also  voiced  about  the 
use  of  kupuna  in  the  present  program. 
The  speaker  noted  that:  in-service 
training  for  teachers  is  needed  so 
that  they  can  effectively  use  the 
contribution  of  the  kupuna;  the  number 
of  kupuna  per  school  do  not  reflect 
the  school  population;  there  is  a  lack 
of  money  for  supplies;  there  is  no 
clear  understanding  of  how  kupuna  are 
assigned  to  classrooms;  and  there  is 
inadequate  in-servicing  for  the  kupuna 
themselves.  35/ 


Other  Programs 

Other  educational  programs  exist  in 
Hawaii  that  are  directed  specifically 
toward  native  Hawaiians*  These 
programs  are  both  pxiblicly  and 
privately  finemced. 

One  such  program  is  the  Hawaiian 
Learning  Program  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  School  of  Social  Work.  This 
undergraduate  and  graduate  training 
program  has  been  federally-funded  for 
five  yeeucs  by  the  Social  Work  Educa- 
'  tion  Brarich  of  the  National'  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.     Its  purpose  is  to 
help  and  encourage  native  Hawaii ans  to 
become  social  workers  with  both 
professional  skills  and  Hawaiian 
cultural  values  as  a  base  for  their 
training  in  helping  fellow  Hawaiians. 
Students  take  courses,  work  in 
practicum  situations  with  native 
Hawaiian  clients,  families,  or  school 
children,  and  do  research.  Graduates 
of  the  program  have  gone  on  to* work 
for  organizations  such  as  Alu  Like, 
Inc.,  and  other  public  and  private 
social  agencies  in  Hawaii.  36/ 

Alu  Like,  Incv,  is  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  that  works  toward 
native  Hawaiian  economic  and  social 
self-sufficiency.     In  1978,  Alu  Like 
initiated  a  pilot  project  in 
conjunction  with  the  Haleiwa 
Elementary  School,  the' Department  of" 
Education  Central  District,  and  the 
Waialua  Community  Parent's  Group.  The 
project  focused  on  teaching  basics  to 
all  students  through  Hawaiian  cultural 
concepts.    Alu  Like  reports  that  "thft 
impact  has  been  significant,  and  the 
District  has  incorporated  the  concept 
into  its  regular  program  at  Haleiwa 
and  is  utilizing  the  teaching 
materials  elsewhere  in  the  District." 
37/ 

Other  Alu  Like  educational  programs 
include  video  presentations  for  class- 
rooms.   Presenta^tions  on  Ohana  in  the 
Family  and  Ohana  in  the  Classroom  a': 
one  elementary  school  are  "attempts  to 
encourage  the  use  of  cultural 
approaches  in  learning  which  improve 
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classroom  management  and  facilitate 
learning  for  Hawaiian  and  non-Hawaiian 
students  alike."  38/ 

Organizations  such  as  the  Hawaiian 
Civic  Club  of  Honolulu  are  also 
involved  in  educational  activities f 
The  Honolulu  Club's  Scholarship  Fund# 
which  is  "considerable  for  its  small 
membership,  has  aided  hundreds  of 
Hawaiian  youth  in  the  completion  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work."  39/ 

Another  orgsmization  that  submitted 
comments  on  educational  activities  to 
the  Commission  is  the  Kahanahou 
Hawaiian  Foundation.     The  Kah2mahou 
cultural  division  ^ias,  since  1969, 
"inciiided  year-round  ethnic  schools 
teaching  Hawaiian  language,  history 
and  traditions,  native  arts  and 
crafts,  sacred  literature  and  dance, 
ancient  implement  and  instrument 
making.     And,  although  some  classes 
are  opened  to  the  general  public,  the 
continuing  thrust  has  been  on  the 
education  and  training  of  our  own 
(Hawaiian)  people,  and  the  advance- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  native 
culture."  40/ 

No  list  of  educational  programs 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  Kamehameha  Schools.     As  noted 
above,  the  Kaunehameha  School  was 
established  in  1887  by  the  Bernice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate.     The  original 
purpose  of  the  trust  set  up  by 
Mrs.  Bishop's  estate  was  to  maintain 
schools  specifically  for  those 
students  with  native  Hawaiian  blood • 
Besides  the  schools  themselves,  the  . 
school  also  sponsors  camps  and  an 
extension  education  division. 
According  to  one  comment  received  by 
the  Commission,  "in  the  1980 's  the 
Schools  have  a  student  body  of  2,800 
and  a  part-time  number  of  9,000 
students  and  now  may  be  servicing 
about  25  percent  of  the  eligible 
native  Hawaiians  with  its  present 
capacity  and  curriculum."  41/ 


E.     NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

The  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Coui- 
mission  received  detailed  information 
on  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
educational  workforce  from  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  during  its  publi^ 
hearings  in  Janupury,  1982.  42/  This  \ 
information  is  siammarized  below,  \ 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  system. 

Educational  Officers 

The  category  "educational  officers" 
includes  senior  mcinagement,  curriculum, 
staff  and  program  specialists, 
principals,  and  vice  principals.  The 
data  from  1977  to  1980  show  that  for 
each  yecir  covered,  the  proportion  of 
part-Hawaiians  appointed  to  educational 
officer  positions  exceeds  the  part- 
.Hawaiian  proportion  that  applied  for 
those  positions.     (See  Table  45.  V) 
For  exfiunple,  in  1980,  of  all  persons 
who    applied  for  educational  officer 
positions,  13  percent  were  part- 
Hawaiians.    Of  those  who  were  actually 
appointed,  15.3  percent  were  part- 
Hawaiians.     part-Hawaiians  were  the 
only  ethnic  group  for  v^ich  this  was 
true  in  1980.     The  15.3  percent  who 
were  appointed  is  compar2QDle  to  the 
part-Hawaiian  proportion  of  the  State 
population,  17.9  percent. 

No  f ull-Hawaiians  have  applied  for 
educational  officer  positions  since 
1978,  when  they  accounted  for  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  applicants.     One  full- 
Hawaiian  was  appointed  in  1977, 
however,  and  f ull-Hawaiians  then  had  a 
0.6  percent  shfitre  of  all  appointments. 

The  total  ethnic  composition  of  the 
educational  officer  workforce  is 
illustrated  in  Table  46.     In  1980, 
there  were  no  f ull-Hawaiians ,  and  part- 
Hawaiians  accounted  for  6.5  percent  of 
the  total. 


V  All  tables  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 
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Instructional  Personnel 

The  percentage  of  part-Hawaiians 
and  full-Hawaiians  qualified  to  be 
considered  for  instructional  positions 
(teachers,  librarians,  etc.)  has  been 
declining  since  1977.     As  a  result,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  percentage 
actually  hired  has  also  declined.  In 
1977,  the  proportion  of  full-  and 
part-Hawaiians  in  the  qualified  labor 
pool  was  5  percent;  that  proportion 
was  3.7  percent  in  1980.  The 
proportion  of  full-  and  part-Hawaiians 
hired  was  6.6  percent  in  1977  and  4.7 
percent  in  1980. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the 
qualified  labor  pool,  the  percentage 
of  full-  and  part-Hawaiians  in  the 
teacher  workforce  remained  the  same 
from  1977  to  1980—0.3  and  6.7 
percent,  respectively.     (See  Table 
.47.)     The  proportion  of  full-  and 
part-Hawaiians  employed  as  teachers  in 
1980  (4.7  percent)  exceeded  their  pro- 
portion in  the  qualified  labor  pool 
(3.7  percent) . 

University  of  Hawaii 

The  Commission  obtained  figures 
from  the  Vice  President's  office  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  on  native 
Hawaiians  in  the  University  system. 
43/    Student  enrollment  in  the  entire 
University  of  Hawaii  system  in  the 
Fall  of  1982  was  46,562.     Of  this 
number,  3,944  (or  8.5  percent) 
identified  themselves  as  native 
Hawaiians.  44/    There  were  not  as  many 
native  Hawaiian  professors  relative  to 
the  entire  faculty.     In  the  Fall  of 
1982,  there  were  3,387  professors  in 
the  University  of  Hawaii  system.  Only 
90,  or  2.7  percent,  were  of  native 
Hawaiian  descent. 

The  small  number  of  native  Hawaiian 
students  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
may  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  number 
of  native  Hawaiians  in  the  educational 
workforce  reported  in  the  previous 


section.    According  to  the  Hawaii 
Depa^^tment  of  Education,  the  subject 
of  the  relative  lack  of  native 
Hawaiians  in  the  educational  workforce 
is: 

...far  more  complex  than  simply 
implying  that  Hawaiians  or  others 
have  been  systematically  excluded. 
Family  attitudes  and  influential 
teachers  generally  have  a  major 
influence  on  how  many  youngsters 
eventually  become  teachers  and, 
subsequently ,  educational 
officers.    There  have  been  so  few 
Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 
students  matriculating  from  the 
public  school  system  to  the 
University  in  the  past  decades 
that  it  is  no  surprise  that  there 
are  few  teachers  and  educational 
officers  of  Hawaiian  ancestry. 
When  teachers  were  really  needed 
by  a  rapidly  expanding  school 
system  in  the  1960 's,  local 
interest  was  not  enough  to  fill 
the  positions  needed  so  the 
Department  had  to  recruit  teachers 
from  the  Mainland.     That  would 
have  been  a  perfect  time  for  more 
Hawaiians  to  have  been  hired  into 
the  system  but  the  interest  was 
not  there  in  that  "pre-renaissance 
era.  45/ 
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TABLE  45 


PROPORTIONAL  APPLICANT  POOL  AND  APPOINTMENTS  TO  EPUCATIONAL  OFFICER 


Black 
Filipino 
Chinese 
Hawaiian 
Korean 

Part-Hawaiian 

Puerto  Rican 

Sanvoan 

White 

Japanese 

^axed 

others 

Percentages 
Totals 


0.6 
2.9 
8.  / 
0.6 
3.5 
7.0 
0.6 

l'a^9^ 
59.8 
L2 
1.2 

100% 

(172) 


0.1 
3.2 
9.0 
0.1 
4.C 
7,3 
0.1 

5.6 
69.0 
•  1.2 

0.4 

100% 
(5,680) 


4.7 

7.6 

0.1 
2.9 
8.2 

2.3 
7.0 

0.1 
2.6 
10.6 

1.5 
6.6 

3.6 
7.6 
0.6 

3.8 
7.0 
0.2 

1.5 
10.8 
0.8 

4.3 
13.0 
0.3 

2.2 
15.3 
0.7 

9.4 

65.3 
0.6 
0.6 

8.9 
67.2 
1.2 
0.5 

10.8 
65.3 
1.5 

15.7 
50.4 
1.0 
1.9 

11.0 
59.8 
2.9 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(170) 

(2.922) 

(130) 

(1,071) 

(137) 

 .nurr^..    A    Leiomalama  Solomon.  "Cross-cultural  Conflict  between  Hawaiians  and 

TestSffrep«ed  fori^Native  Hawaiians  Study  Conunisaion..  Hilo.  Hawa..  (January 
Appendix,  p.  3. 


Americans, 
12,  1982), 


TABLE  46 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  EDUCATIONA^  OFFICER 


WORKFORCE  (Percontaga) 


DATE 


Ethnic  Group 


Black 
Filipino > 
Chinese  ^ 
Hawaiian 
Korean 

Part-Hawaiian 

Puerto  Rican 

3an>oan 

White 

Japanese 

Mixed 

Others 


Total  (%) 
Total* 


06/77 

06/78 

06/79 

06/80 

0.2 

0.2 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.4 

9.7 

9.4 

9.3 

9.0 

0.2 

2.2 

2.6 

2*.  4 

2^4 

5.3 

5.4 

6.6 

6.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

11.6 

11.7 

10.9 

10.4 

65.9 

65.6 

65.0 

66.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

6.3 

0.2 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(639) 

(608) 

(589) 

(613) 

'^ABLE  47 

ETHNIC  CO.MPOSITION  OF  TEACHER  WORKFORCE 
1977-1980  (Percentage) 

Date 


Source:    Solomon,  p.  5. 


Ethnic  Group 

06/77 

06/78 

06/79 

06/80 

Black 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Filipino 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Chinese 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.2 

Hawaiian 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Korean 

'  1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Part-Hawaiian 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

Puerto  Rican 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Saiooan 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Whita 

17.4 

17.2 

16.9 

17.1 

Japanese 

59.1 

59.3 

59.6 

59.5 

rtixed 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5  . 

3.5 

Others 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  (%) 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Total 

(9,146) 

(9,148) 

(9,121) (9 

,167) 

Source : 

Solomon, 

p.  Ih 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


EDUCATION 


NOTJtS 


1/    Ralph  S.  Kuykendall,  The 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Volume  1778-1854, 
Foundation  and  Tramsf ormatlon 
(Honolulu:     University  of  Hawaii  Press, 
1968),  pr  106.     (Hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Kuykendall,  Volume  I>") 

•\ 

2/    A'  comment  received  by  the 
Commission  from  Violet  Ku'ulei  Ihara  ^ 
suggests  that  the  Royal  School  was  ^ 
founded  at  the  request  of  Kamehameha 
III.     This  may  very  well  be 'turue  even 
though  the  works  consul ted^ere  ; 
(including  Fuchs,  Daws,  Lilluokalcmi , 
and  Kuykendall)  do  not  so  state • 

3/  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Hawaii  Pono; 
A  Social  History  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  264. 

4/    Kuykendall,  Volume  I,  p«  360. 
For  more  on  the  Hawaiian  language,  see 
"Language"  section  in  chapter  on 
"Native  Hawaiian  Culture,"  below. 

5/    Andrew  W.  Lind,  Hawaii's  People, 
Srd^d.  (Houolulu:     University  of 
Hawaii  Press,  1967),  p.  87. 

6/    Kuykendall,  Volume  I,  p«  360^ 

7/     Fuchs,  p*  264. 

8/    Ibid.,  p.  265. 
-   

9/    Ibid. ,  p.  264. 

10/    Ibid.,  pp*  265-266.  Comments 
by  Haunani-Kay  Trask,  et  al.,  state 
thc^t  this  exclusionary  policy  was 
"white  supremacist"  (p.  9).  Fuchs 
states  that:     "When  twenty-six  Chinese 
boys  applied  in  1896,  the  trustees  of 
Punahou,  unwilling  to  adopt  an  extreme 
racist  policy,  were  pleased  to  point 
to  a  new  rule  that  no  pupil  could  be 
admitted  who  was  'incapable  of  using 
the  English  language  as  a  medium  of 
instruction,'  and  quick  to  argue  the 
advantages  of  the  new  free  high  school 


established  in  Honolulu  only  the  year 
before.     Pijuiahou  would  remain 
exclusive,  but  never  again  exclusively 
haole.     A.  few  Orientals—though  only  a 
token.— would  be  admitted"  (p.  266). 

11/     Fuchs,  p.  268 • 

12/    Comment  received  from  Robert 
C.  Schmitt,  p«  2« 

13/     Fuchs)\pp.  271-272* 

14/    Ibid.,  p.  272. 

15/    Ralph  S.  Kuykendall  and  A. 
Grove  Day,  Hawaii:    A  History,  from 
Polynesian  Kingdom  to  American 
Commonwealth  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  246. 

16/    Comment  received  from  Violet 
Ku'ulei  Ihara,  p.   2.  i 

17/  Fuchs,  p.  274. 

18/,  Ibid. ,  p.  275. 

19/  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

20/  Ibid. 

21/  Ibid.,  p.  283. 

22/    A  comment  received  from  Violet 
Ku'ulei  Ihara  states  that:  "Criticisms 
on  education  are  one-sided.    Where  are 
the  opinions  of  teachers  in  the  field, 
administrators,  parents,  retirees?*' 
(p.  2)     The  Commission  did  receive 
comments  on  this  section  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hawaii  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  these  comnents 
are  included  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 

23/    Dr.  A.  lisiomalama  Solomon, 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  Co-Chair- 
person, Education  Committee,  "Cross- 
Cultural  Conflict  Between  Hawaiians 
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and  Americans,"  Written  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Native  Hawaii ans 
Study  Commission^  Hilo,  Hawaii 
(January  12,  1982),  p.  1. 

24/    Comment  received  from  Donnis 
H,  Thompson,  Superintendent,  State  'of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Education,  p.  2. 

25/    State  of  Hawaii,  Department  of 
Education,   Office  of  Instructional 
Services/General  Education  Branch, 
Hawaiian  Studies  Program  Guide  (Draft) 
March  1981,  p.   I-l.  ^ 

26/  Comments  received  from  Donnis 
H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  State  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Education,  p.  1. 

27/    One  comment  received  by  the 
Commission  (from  Bill  Kama)  pointed 
out  that  the  Hawaiian  language  was  a 
mandatory  subject  from  1919  to  1975  in 
Hawaii's  schools  but  that  the  law  was 
"effectively  ignored"   (p.  1). 

28/  Hawaii  State  Constitution, 
Article  X,   Section  4, 

29/  Hawaiian  Studies  Program  Guide, 
p.  II-l. 

30/     Ibid,,  p.  II-3. 

31/    Comment  received  from  Donnis 
H,  Thompson,   Superintendent,  State  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Education,  p.  1. 

32/  Ibid. 

33/    Robert  Lokomaika • lokalani 
Snakenberg,  Written  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commission,  Kahalu ' u ,  Oahu 
(January  14,  1982),  p,  3, 

34/    Dixie  Padello,  Testimony 
Presented  to  the  Joint  Public  Hearing^ 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Education,    (Honolulu,  July  31,  1982), 
p.  1. 


35/    Ibid.,  p.  2. 

36/    Malie  Mossman,  Written 
testimony  submitted  to  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  (January  15,  1982),  p.  !• 

37/    Winona  Rubin,  Testimony 
Presented  to  the  Joint  Public  Hearing 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Education  (Honolulu,  July  31,  1982), 
p.  2. 

38/  Ibid. 

39/    Claire  Hughes  Ho,  Hawaiian 
Civic  Club  of  Honolulu,  Testimony 
Presented  to  the  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commission  (Honolulu,  January 
15,   1982),  p.  1. 

40/    Comment  received  from  Kenneth 
C,  "Keneke"  Chan,  Kahanahou  Hawaiian 
Foundation,  p.  1. 


41/    Comment  by  Louis  Agard,  p. 


24. 


42/    Solomon,  "Cross-Cultural 
Conflict  between  Hawaiians  and 
Americans,"  Appendix. 

43/    See  comment  by  Haunani-Kay 
Trask,  et  al. ,  who  says  that: 
"Hawaiians  are  clearly  underrepre- 
sented  in  both  faculty  and  student 
ranks"   (p.  9). 

44/    A  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Hawaii  ("Report  in 
Response  to'H.R.  509  Requesting  the 
University  of  Hawaii  to  Study  the 
Underrepresentation  of  Ethnic  Groups 
in  the  Student  Population  of  the 
University  System,"  November  1981)  may 
explain,   to  some  extent,   this  apparent 
underrepresentation.     The  University 
study  was  conducted  on  the  Fall  1980 
student  population,  utilizing  computer 
reports  of  the  University's  Student 
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Information  System  that  provide  d^ta 
on  the  ethnic  background  of  students. 
The  study  found  that: 

...Hawaiians  and  Filipinos 
are...underrepresented  in  the 
applicant  pool  as  well  as  the 
•  student  population  close  to  or 
•  above  their  proportional 
representation  in  the  applicant 
pool.    The  only  ethnic  group 
significantly  below  the  applicant 
pool  prediction  is  Caucasian,  and 
this  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  cf  mainland  applicants 
are  Caucasians,  and  non-resident 
applicants  are  significantly  less 
likely  than  residents  to  actually 
enroll.    The  important  aspect  of 
this  comparison,  however,   is  that 
it  does  not  show  any  evidence  of 
discrimination  or  bias  against 
Hawaiians  or  Filipinos  in  the 
admissions  process.    These  ethnic 
groups  are  underrepresented  in  the 
student  population  primarily 
because  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  members  apply  for  admission 
than  is  the  case  for  other  groups. 
The  root  causes  of  this  must  be 
sought  in  social  conditions  and 
individual  attitudes  that  are 
operative  prior  to  t'.a  potential 
college  experience. .. significant 
gains  in  representation  can  only  be 
expected  if  potential  students  are 
reached  in  their  pre-college  years 
(page  2,  emphasis  in  original). 


45/    Comment  from  Donnis  H. 
Thompson,  Superintendent,   State  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Bducation,  p.  2. 
This  comment  also  reflects  the  results 
of  the  study  documented  in  footnote 
44,  above. 
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Housing 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  cost  and  availability  of 
housing  are  problems  encountered  by 
all  U.S.  citizens  today.     The  first 
part  of  this  chapter  examines  state- 
wide data  on  housing  in  Hawaii.  It 
also  compares  specific  housing 
characteristics  and  costs  for  the 
major  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii.  Since 
some  unique  features  in  the  housing 
situation  for  native  Hawaiians  have 
resulted  from  the  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
program,  this  chapter  will  also  look 
at  these  in  detail. 

A  word  aQjout  sOTie  of  the  data  used 
in  this  chapter  is  necessary.     All  of 
the  1980  housing  statistics  for 
different  ethnic  groups  in  the 
following  section  were  obtained  from  a 
special  tabulation  of  the  1980  Census 
of  the  Population  that  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  performed  for  the 
Native  Hawaiicms  Study  Commission. 
Sources  for  other  data  are  noted  in 
the  text.  V 

B.  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
Availability 

The  State  of  Hawaii  reported  that 
in  1981  there  were  343,000  housing 
units  in  Hawaii.     This  compares  with 
217^000  units  in  1970.     There  were 
also  80,000  condominium  units  at  the 
end  of  1980  and  26,000  military  and 
public  housing  units.  2/ 

The  physical  limitations  of  an 
island  community  will,  of  course,  have 
an  impact  on  the  overall  availability 
of  housing.     The  high  population 
density  in  Hawaii,  particularly  on 
Oahu,  is  also  a  factor.     In  1980, 
there  were  163.8  people  per  square 
mile  of  land  area  in  Hawaii.  This 
density  is  comparable  to  that  in 
California  (151.4)  and  about  two  and 
one^half  times  the  population  density 


for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
(64).  2/    The  de  facto  population 
density  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
however,  was  1,386.8  per  square  mile. 

The  State  reports  that  housing  has 
been  in  relatively  short  supply 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970 's. 
5/    Table  48  shows  that  the  1980  hpme- 
owner  vacancy  rate  for  Hawaii  was  1.4, 
compared  to  1.8  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.     The  rental  vacancy  rates 
were  10.3  for  Hawaii  and  7.1  for  the 
United  States.  6/     (All  tables  are  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter^) 

Cost 

The  cost  of  housing  is  high  in  . 
Hawaii  compared  to  that  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.     The  median  value' 
of  a  house  in  Hawaii  is  two  and  • 
one-half  times  greater  than  the 
national  median  value.     (See  Table 
49.)     Per  capita  income  for  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Hawaii,  while  Hawaii  is  higher,  are 
not  much  different.     In  1980,  the 
personal  income,  per  capita,  was 
$10,101  in  Hawaii  and  $9,521  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  !_/ 

Data  from  the  1980  Census  allow 
comparisons  of  the  median  value  of 
owner-occupied  housing  units  (non- 
condominium)  in  Hawaii  for  the  major 
ethnic  groups.     (See  Table  50.)  The 
native  Hawaiian  group  of  owners  has 
the  lowest  median  value  of  all  groups 
($92,800),  while  the  greatest  values 
were  reported  by  the  Chinese 
($137,900)  and  White  ($134,500) 
groups . 

Median  rents  paid  in  Hawaii  and  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  also 
differed  considerably.     Table  51 
compares  the  median  contract  rents 
paid  in  1970  and  1980  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Hawaii.     It  shows  that 
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the  median  contract  rent  in  Hawaii  was 
$271  in  1980,  compared  to  $198  for  the 
United  States.  Table  52  shows  that  in 
Hawaii r  the  median  contract  rent  for 
native  Hawaiians  was  $254,  compared  to 
$207  for  Filipinos,  $326  for  Whites, 
and  $271  for  the  all  races  group. 

Ownership 

One  result  of  the  high  cost  of 
housing  in  Hawaii  is  that  more  people 
rent.     A  comparison  with  total  iJ.S. 
data  shows  that  59.7  percent  of 
housing  units  were  owner-occupied  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1980 r 
compared  to  45.8  percent  for  Hawaii. 
On  the  other  hand,  42.8  percent  of  the 
housing  units  in  Hawaii  were  occupied 
by  renters  in  1980,  compared  to  only 
33  percent  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  8/ 

U.S.  Census  data  for  1980  also 
allow  the  comparison  of  owners  versus 
renters  by  household  for  Hawaii* s 
ethnic  groups.     (See  Table  53 •)  The 
great  variation  among  ethnic  groups  is 
striking.     Over  two-thirds  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  households  are 
owner-occupied.     Filipinos  and  native 
Hawaiians  are  split  almost  equally 
between  owners  and  renters,  close  to 
the  "ail  races"  group  average.     In  the 
White  group,  only  43  percent  of  the 
households  are  owner-occupied,  which 
is  nine  percent  less  than  the  "all 
races"  group  average. 

The  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  received  housing  data 
specifically  for  native  Hawaiians  from 
several  Alu  Like  Island  Centers  in 
Janiiary  1982.     The  information  on 
ownership  and  renting  indicater;  that 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  58  p'jrcent 
of  the  native  Hawaiians  own  homes, 
v^hile  42  percent  rent  or  lease* 
Comparable  figures  for  other  islands 
are:     Kauai — 38  percent  own,  62 
percent  rent;  Molokai — 73  percent  own, 
27  percent  rent;  and  Lan'al--38  percent 
own  and  62  percent  rent.  9/    The  data 
for  Hawaii  and  Molokai  indicate  a 


ratio  of  ownership  to  rentals  close  to 
(or  better  than,  in  the  case  of 
Molokai)  the  U.S.  average.  This 
probably  indicates  that  the  relative 
cost  of  owning  a  hcnne  is  lower  than 
the  State  average  in  the  areas  where 
native  Hawaiians  live. 

Other  Housing  Characteristics 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  collects 
other  information  on  specific  housing 
characteristics.     Data  from  the  1980 
Census  for  Hawaii  obtained  by  the 
Commission  allows  comparison  across 
ethnic  groups  of  the  median  number  of 
persons  per  housing  unit,  the  median 
number  of  rooms  per  unit,  and  the 
existence  of  plumbing  facilities. 
(See  Table  54.) 

The  median  number  of  rooms  per  unit 
in  Hawaii  does  not  differ  greatly 
among  the  ethnic  groups,  particularly 
for  owner-occupied  units.     There  is 
greater  variation  among  groups  when 
one  compcu^es  the  median  number  of 
persons  living  in  each  housing  unit* 
Native  Hawaiians  and  Filipinos  both 
have  more  persons  per  room  (3.53  and 
3.95,  respectively)  than  the  other 
groups  and  the  "all  races"  average 
(2.82) . 

Another  indicator  that  is  often 
used  to  determine  type  and  quality  of 
housing  is  the  extent  to  which 
plumbing  facilities  are  available. 
Table  55  shows  tisse  figures  for 
Hawaii's  ethnic  groups.     Although  all 
groups  show  a  very  h^h  percentage  of 
complete  plumbing  facilities  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  single  household, 
the  incidence  of  complete  facilities 
in  single-family  Filipino  domiciles  is 
lower  them  the  others.     The  incidence 
of  complete  facilities  in  native 
Hawaiian  domiciles  is  slightly  lower 
than  that  for  other  groups  (except  the 
Filipino  group),  and  native  Hawaiian 
and  Filipino  households  have  similar 
incidences  of  partial  plumbing 
facilities. 
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HOMESTEAD  HOUSING 


Present  Demand 


Backgrovuid 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920  was  enacted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  "rehabilitate"  native 
Hawaiians  through  a  government- 
sponsored  homesteading  program. V  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act,  "native  Hawaiians"  are 
defined  as  descendants  of  not  less 
than  one-half-part  blood  of  races  that 
inhabited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior 
to  1778.     This  definition  is  in 
contrast  to  that  appearing  in  Public 
Law  96-565,  which  created  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commmission:  "any 
individual  whose  ancestors  were 
natives  of  the  curea  which  consisted  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778." 

The  program  was  originally  intended 
to  encourage  native  Hawaiians  to 
"return  to  the  soil"  and  take  up 
farming  and  ranching.     This  goal  has 
never  been  fully  achieved,  however. 
An  amendment  to  the  Act  in  1923 
allowed  residential  lots  of  one-half 
acre  or  more  with  a  loan  limit  of 
$1,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
house.     The  demand  fbr  residential 
lots  has  far  exceeded  the  demand  for 
agricultural  and  pastoral  lots  ever 
since. 

The  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  (DHHL),  which  is  cin  executive 
department  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
administers  the  Act.     The  Department 
derives  its  funds  from  seven  revolving 
funds  and  eight  special  funds  estab- 
lished in  the  State  treasury.  They 
are  used  to  support  operating 
expenses,  loan  capitalization,  and 
construction  projects. 


V    For  a  complete  review  of  the 
homestead  program,  see  Part  II, 
chapter  entitled  "Review  of  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Programs." 


Homestead  leases  are  awarded  for 
residential ,  agricultural ,  and 
ranching  uses.     However,  the  vast 
majority  of  applications  are  for 
residential  lots . 

There  are  presently  over  7,000 
applicants  of  50  percent  or  greater 
native  Hawaiian  bl,ood  quantum  on  the 
waiting  list  for  homesteads.     Of  these 
6,360,  or  87  percent,  are  waiting  for 
residential  lots  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  11/    Given  the  current  high 
interest  rates  and  housing  costs  in 
the  private  sector,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  expects 
this  demand  to  "increase 
dramatically."  12/ 

DHHL  Residential  Program 

Service  Area 

There  are  now  approximately  2,700 
homestead  homes  in  the  DHHL 
residential  program,  located  on  about 
one  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
controlled  by  the  DHHL  as  homestead 
land.  13/    The  Department  estimates 
that  it  services  some  3,000  families, 
or  a  population  of  18,000.     Table  56 
summarizes  the  homestead  lease  data  by 
island. 

Homes  Constructed 

Approximately  1,305  new  homes  have 
been  constructed  for  homesteaders 
since  1976.     This  is  an  average  of  200 
homes  per  year,  compared  to  an  annual 
average  of  less  than  2  5  during  the 
period  from  1950  to  1975.  14/  In 
1982,  230  additional  homes  were 
scheduled  to  be  constructed  on  Oahu. 
The  tentative  goal  of  DHHL  is  to 
develop  an  additional  710  residential 
lots  by  1987.  15/ 

The  emphasis  in  the  residential 
program  has  been  placed  on  the 
subdivision  concept,  under  which 
single  family  residences  are  built  on 
all  of  the  islands.     The  sizes  of 
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individual  residential  lots  range  from 
7,50  0  square  feet  on  Oahu  to  one  acre 
on  inolokai*  16/. 

Cost  and  Program  Financing 

The  greatest  problem  encountered  by 
the  DHHL  in  its  residential  program  is 
lack  of  funds.     The  DHHL  estimates 
that  it  costs  about  $75,000  to  place  a 
native  Hawaiian  family  on  a 
residential  homestead.     The  State  of 
Hawaii,  through  the  DHHL,  provides  the 
site  development  and  design  for 
residential  lots  at  no  cost  to  the 
homesteader.     These  infrastructure 
improvements  include  roads,  sewers, 
water,  electrical  lines,  streetlights, 
and  sidewalks.     These  site 
improvements  cost  about  $35,000  per 
unit,  and  constructing  a  house  costs 
another  $40,000.     Here  again,  the 
State  bears  the  cost  of  financing  low 
interest  loans  or  guaranteed  loans. 
17/    DHriL  estimates  that  it  will 
require  $477  million  to  satisfy  the 
present  residential  waiting  list  of 
6,360  homestead  applicctnts.  18/ 

The  approximate  cost  of  a  home 
constructed  on  homestead  lands  is 
considerably  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  home  construction  in  Hawaii  in 
general.     Because  interest  rates  are 
low,  the  monthly  payments  by  home- 
steaders are  alz:o  lower  than  for 
others  in  the  State.     However,  these 
facts  do  not  take  into  account  the 
quality  of  homestead  housing.  Many 
homesteaders  complain  about  sub- 
standard quality. 

Since  1975,   the  State  of  Hciwaii  has 
provided  the  homesteading  program  over 
$40  million  in  general  obligation  bond 
monies  for  off site  improvements  and 
loan  capitalization.     However,  this 
infusion  of  State  funds  is  not  likely 
to  continue  because  the  State 
Constitution  limits  its  authority  to 
incur  debt. 


Loans  v 

The  DHHL  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  from  any  revolvinq  loan  fund  to 
lessees  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  The  repair,  maintenance, 
purchase,  or  erection  of 
dwellings  on  Haweiian  home 
lands,  and  the  undertaking  of 
other  permanent  improvements 
thereon;* 

(2)  The  purchase  of  livestock, 
swine,  pouitry,  fowl,  and 
farm  equipment;  and 

(3)  Otherwise  assisting  in  the 
development  of  tracts,  farm 
and  ranch  operations; 

(4)  The  cost  of: 

(a)  Breaking  up,  planting  and 
cultivating  land,  and 
harvesting  crops; 

(b)  Purchase  of  seeds,  ferti- 
lizers, feeds,  insecticides # 
medicines  and  chemicals  for 
disease  and  pest  control  for 
animals  and  crops,  and 
related  supplies  required 
for  farm  and  remch 
operations; 

(c)  The  erection  of  fences 

and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments for  farm  or  ranch 
purposes; 

(d)  The  expense  of  marketing; 
and 

(5)     To  assist  lessees  in  the 
operation  or  erection  of 
theaters,  garages,  service 
stations,  markets,  stores,  and 
other  mercantile  establishments, 
all  of  which  shall  be  owned  by 
lessees  of  the  department  or  by 
organizations  formed  and 
controlled  by  said  lessees.  19/ 
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Homesteaders  are  usually  unable  to 
secure  loans  from  traditional  lending 
institutions  because  they  lack  the 
usual  collateral  required  for  such 
loans*     The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  cannot  mortgage  the  lands  they 
lease.     Consequently,  the  DHHL 
attempts  to  fill  in  the  gap  by 
offering  low  interest  loans.  For 
residential  lots,   loans  are  made  for 
two  purposes:     to  construct  new  homes, 
and  to  replace  old  and  dilapidated 
homes.     Since  1975,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  allotted  $14  million  for 
loans  for  these  types.  20/ 

The  DHHL  also  assists  homesteaders 
in  arranging  other  financing.  It 
provides  guarantees  to  assist  home- 
steaders in  securing  loans  frcxn  other 
lending  sources  such  as  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  and  the  (State) 
Hawaii  Housing  Authority.  The 
Farmer's  Home  Administration,  through 
its  Section  502  Program,  had  provided 
loans  in  excess  of  $6  million  over 
several  years  prior  to  1981.  21/ 

At  present,  the  Department  has 
approximately  1,70  0  outstanding  direct 
loans  totalling  about  $28  millio"\.  It 
has  also  guaranteed  approximately  ^50 
loans  totalling  over  $12  million  to 
date.     Table  57  summarizes  the 
financing  for  houses  constructed  with 
or  without  DHHL  support  during 
1980-81. 

Because  they  are  lessees  and  not 
owners,  homesteaders  also  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  conventional 
loans  for  home  repair  and  improve- 
ments.    However,  DHHL  also  responds  to 
this  need.     Table  58  shows  the  DHHL 
home  repairs  program  funding  for 
1980-1981.     DHHL  financ*=^d  20  home 
repairs  and  improvements  (16  percent 
of  the  total)  at  a  cost  of  $153,000 
(26  percent).     Lessees  personally 
financed  106  home  repairs  and 
improvements  (84  percent)  at  a  cost  of 
$445,000  (74  percent) . 

Th3  230  homes  that  the  DHHL  will 
construct  on  Oahu  during  1982  will  be 
financed  by  loeins  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  ($7.7  million  for  190  loans) 


and  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
($1.6  million  for  40  locms).  Interest 
rates  for  these  loans  will  range  from 
8  and  3/4  to  13  percent.  22/ 

Federal  Housing  Programs 

"Native  Hawaiians,"  as  defined  in 
Title  III  of  the  Public  Law  (96-565) 
setting  up  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission/  are  eligible  to  benefit 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  programs 
in  the  same  fastvi-on  cind  no  differently 
from  any  other  U.S.  citizen.  However^ 
there  are  Impediments  to  the  use  of 
HUD  programs  for  "Native  Hawaiians"  on 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands. 

The  HUD  San  Francisco  Regional 
Office  of  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation  wrote  a  working  paper  that 
discusses  these  impediments.  In 
summary,  it  states  that: 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  has  not 
participated  in  the  various  HUD 
housing  and  community  development 
programs ,  nor  have  individual 
native  Hawaiians  been  able  to 
qualify  for  insured  loans  under 
hud's  single-family  insured 
programs  if  their  potential  home 
was  to  be  located  on  Hawaiian  Home 
Land. 

According  to  HUD's  Honolulu 
Area  Office,  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  which  seem  to  inhibit 
hud's  program  delivery  to  native 
Hawaiians  seeking  to  establish 
residential  homesteads  on  the 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands.  These 
problems  result  from  HUD  program 
and  statutory  regulations  which 
are  in  apparent  conflict  with  the 
Hawaiicin  Homes  Commission  Act 
legislation.     They  may  be 
categorized  as  follows: 

•  Civil  Rights  Act  and  HUD  Equal 
Opportunity  Regulations,  which 
conflict  with  Hawaiian  Homes 
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Act  eligibility  requirements 
and  are  inappropriate  for 
application  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii ; 

FHA  Single  Family  Insured 
Program  Regulations  on 
marketability  and  transfer 
of  leasehold  interest 
conflict  with  HHCA 
regulations  restricting 
marketability  and  transfer 
of  leasehold  to  native 
Hawaiians  exclusively; 

FHA  Administered  Multifamily 
Programs  regulations  require 
an  administrative  agency 
such  as  a  Pxiblic  Housing 
Authority  (PHA)  to  be 
present  before  multifamily 
programs  can  be  implemented; 
and  HHC  Act  is  unclear 
regarding  multi-unit 
development.  23/ 
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TABLE  48 
VACANCY  TwATES 
•  19B0 


TABLE  49 
MEDIAN  VALUE/ NON- CONDOMINIUM 
(SPECIFIED  OWNER,  DOLLARS) 


Hawaii 

United  States 


Homeowner 
1.4 


Rental 
10,3 
7.1 


Hawaii 

United  States 


1970 
35,100 
17,000 


19B0 
118,100 
47,200 


Source:     U.S.  Departm'jnt  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States:     19B1  (Washington, 
D.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office), 
p.  762, 


Source:    Data  for  1970,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  and 
Metropolitan  Area  Data  Book,  1979,  Statis- 
tical Abstract  Supplement,  p,  76,    Data  for 
19B0,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States;     19B1,  p.  762. 


TABLE  50 

MEDIAN  VALUE  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  L^ITS 
(NON-CONDOMINIUM) ,  19B0  (Dollars) 


All  races 
White 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipino  * 
Hawaiian  */ 


11B,100 
134,500 
115,60? 
137,90;; 
99,900 
92,  BOO 


V    19B0  U.S.  Census  data  combined  the 
Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian  categoriesi 


TABLE  51 
MEDIAN  CONTRACT  RENT 
(SPECIFIED  RENTER,  DOLLARS) 
(Per  Month) 


Hawaii 

United  States 


1970 
120 
89 


19B0 
271 
198 


Source :  For  1970,  St;a£e^nd  Metropolitan 
Data  Book,  1979,  p.  76.  ^/For  19B0,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  Unitec^^^States :     19B1,  p.  762. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  the  Population:  19B0,  Special 
Tabulation. 


TABLE  52 
MI  DIAN  CONTRACT  RENT 
(DOLLAPo,   PER  MOi.'TH)  ,  1980 


All  races 

White 

Jdi:>anese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian  ' 


/ 


271 
326 
229 
250 
207 
254 


V     1980  D.S.  Census  data  combined  the 
Hawaiian  and  purt-Hawaiian  categories* 


Source :  U.R.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census^ jtho^  Population  :  1980,  Special 
Tabulation. 


TABLE  53 
OCCUPIED  HOUSIN'',  UNITS 
1980  (PERCENT) 


Ethnic 
Group 


Owner- 
Occupi^^d 


All  Races 

White 

Japariose 

Chinese 

Filipino 

I awaiian  */ 


51.7 
42.7 

68.  ? 

69.  3 
49.  B 
49.8 


Rcnter- 

Occu;  ied^ 


48.3 
57.3 
31.: 
30.6 
50 . 1 
50,  1 


V    1980  U.S.  Census  da^x  comtiined  the 
Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian  categories* 

Source :     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Cer)sus  of  the  Populdtionj  l^BOi  Special 

Tabulation. 


UJ 

CO 

3 


S: 
8 

^ 

UJ 

CD 


ERIC 


14^ 


158 


I 


T^BLE  54 
HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  1980 


mlljIAN  rooms  pek  unit 


Ethnic 

Group  

All  races 

White 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian  V 


Ovner-  Renter- 

occu-  occu- 
Total    pied  pied 


4.6 
4.6 
4.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.4 


5.3 

&.4 

5.4  . 

5.2 

5.0 

5.2> 


3.7 
4.0 
3.3 
2.9 
3.  5 
3.6 


Total 


owner-  Renter- 
occu-  occu- 
pied  pied 


2.82 
2.40 
2.74 
2.85 
3.95 
3.53 


3.13 
2.47 
3.10 
3.10 
4.47 
3.94 


2.48 
2.35 
2.05 
2.27 
3.38 
3.12 


*/    U.S.  Census  data  combined  Hawaiian  and  part- 
Hawaiian  categories, 

Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the 
Population!     19B0,  Special  Tabulation. 


Ethnic 
Group 


All  races 

White 

Japanuse 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian  •/ 


TABLE  55 

PLUMBING  FACILITIES  BY  HOUSEHOLD  (Percent),  1980 


LACKING  COMPLETE  PLUMBING  FOR 
EXCLUSIVE  USE  


Complete  pluiubing 
for  exclusive  use 


Compliete  plumbing 

but  used  by 
another  household 


Some  but  not 
all  plumbing 
facilities 


No  plumbing 
facilities 


97.8 
98.0 
90.6 
98.5 
95.7 
97.4 


0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
1.1 
1.8 
0.6 


0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
0.3 
1.7 
1.5 


*/    U.S.  Census 


data  combined  Hawaiian  ajid  part-Hawaiian  categories. 


source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Population;     1980,  Special  Tabulation. 


0.4 

0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.7 
0.5 


ERIC 
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TABLE  56 

SUMMARY  OF  HOMESTEAD  LEASES  BY  ISLAND,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1981 


RESIiDENTIAL 

FARM 

RANCH 

RES, 

FARM 

FARM 

RANCH 

RANCH 

ISLAND 

ONLY 

w/RES . 

ONLY 

w/  RES, 

ONLY 

AWARDS 

HAWAII 

Kawaihae 
Keaukaha 
Panaewa/Waiakea 
Wairtea   


*  7 
323 
142 
107 


56 
27 


15 


44 


7 

323 
203 
193 


SUBTOTAL 


KAUAI 
Anahola 

Kekaha  (Puu  Opae) 


SUBTOTAL 


579 


137 
50 


187 


83 


15 


44 


726 


138 
52 


If 


MAUI 

PaukuKalo 


SUBTOTAL 


89 


89 


89 


89 


MOLOKAI 


Hoolehua 
Kalaxnaula 
Kapaakea 
O'ne  Alii 
KAmiloloa 

40 
5 
44 

27 

176 
42 

26 

2 

5 
1 

247 
60 
44 

27 
2 

SUBTOTAL 

116 

218 

38. 

2 

6 

380 

OAHU- 

\ 

Lualualei 

Nanakuli 

Papakolea 

Waianae 

Waimanalo 

660 
320 
153 
514 

1 

t 

.  1  ' 

2 

660 
320 
153 
514 

SUBTOTAL 

l,"f47. 

1 

?1 

1,649 

STATEWIDE 
TOTAL 

2,618 

224. 

123 

17 

52 

3,034 

Source:  Department 

of  Hawaiian  Home 

Lands, 

Annual  Report, 

,1980-1981, 

(Honolulu :  Department 

of 

Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  1961),  p.  9, 


1.. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ERIC 
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TABLE  57 
HOUSING  PROGRAM:  1980-1981 


PROJECT  ISLAND 
Miacell«neouB  Housing 

Keaukaha  Houaing  Hawaii 

Ralamaula  Molokai 
Nanakuli  Oahu 


Papakolea/Kevalo 


Oahu 


TOTALS 


25 


1 
1 
8 

7 


26 
1 
9 
7 


26 


17 


33,000  (  1) 
261,000  (  8) 
195.000  (  6) 


$1,314|000 


$  24,950 

$849,950 

02/81 

12/81 

33,000 

06/81 

12/81 

46,730 

307,730 

08/80 

12/81 

75.590 
$147,270 

270,590 
$1,461,270 

06/80 

12/81 

*/    Of  43  homes,  40  financed  by  DHHL  and  3  financed  by  leeiee  themaelvea;  in  11  ho«a,  the  leasee 

provided  supplemental  funda  beyond  $33,000  ceiling. 

Source;    Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Unds,  Annual  Report.  1960-1981,  p.  43. 


TABLE  58 

REPAIRS  AND  IMFROVEMENTS/EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL 
SINGLE  FAMILY  HOMES,  1980-1981 


FUtroiNG 

ni;mber 

COST 

DHHL 

20 

$153,000 

Lessee 

106 

$445,000 

Total 

126 

$598,000 

Source : 
Lands,  Annual 

Department  of 
Report,  1980- 

Hawaiian  Home 
1981,  p.  43, 

I  a  I 
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HOUSING 
.  NOTES 


1/    A  couple  Of  words  of  caution 
are  necessary  about  the  data  used  in 
this  chapter.     First,  as  noted  in  the 
chapter  on  "Demographics,"  the  Censxis 
data  for  1980  included  both  part- 
Hawaiians  and  f ull-Hawaiians  in  the 
category  "Hawaiian"  and  because  of  the 
data  collection  system,  the  numbfer  of 
native  Hawaiians  in  this,  category  is 
lower  than  the  number  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  population  data*     Second,  the 
uniqu.e  homes.teading\program  f0r  native 
Hawaiians  of  50  percent  blood  quantum 
and  the  housing  programs  of  the  DHHL 
may  affect  the  statistics  presented 
here.     According  to  comments,  received 
from  the  Chairmcui  of  the  Hawaii  ^ 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
(DHHL): 

Another  factor  which  affects  the 
housing  situation  for  Hawaiians  is 
the  existence  of  DHHL's  housing 
program.    There  are  about  2,900 
leases  with  resiliences.  Assuming 
an  average  household  size  of  5.0 
persons,  this,  amounts  to  14,500 
persons  residing  on  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  or  8,.2%  of  the  total  native 
Hawaiian  and  Hawaiian  population  of 
175,000  [according  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  population  data] .     This  will 
affect  statistics  on  Hawaiians 
cited  in  the  [Commission's]  report, 
for  example,  number  and  value, of 
owner -occupied  housing  units  and 
housing  characteristics.     If  you 
'  deduct  the  number  of  DHHL-developed 
residences  from  these  statistics, 
you  will  find  that  the  housing 
situation  for  Hawaiians  is  more 
critical  (pp.  1-2). 

If. 

2/     State  of  Hawaii,   Data  Book  1981, 
A  Statistical  Abstract  (Honolulu: 
State  Departjnent  of  Planning  and 


Economic  Development,  November  1981) # 
p.  473. 

3/    Data  for  California  and  U.S. 
from  U.S.  Department  of  Camnerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States; 
1981  (Washil^gton,  D.  C. :  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1981)  p. 
11.     Data  for  Hawaii  from  Hawaii  Data 
Book  1981,  p.  17.     Hawaii  data 
suggested  in  comments  received  from 
Hawaii  Dept.  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing. 

4/    Data  Book  1981,  p.  17. 
''^S/    Data  Book  1981,  p.  473. 

6/    CoJPfonents  received  frcrni  Robert 
C.  Schmitt  point  out  that  the  rental 
vacancy  rate  shown  for  Hawaii  in  Table 
48,  "is  very  misleading,  since  all 
vacant  rental  unit's  held  for  transient 
occupancy  are  included  in  the  ratt." 
(p.  ?)•     including  " tour is t- type , " 
shared  ownership  or  time-sharing 
condominiums^ in  the  vapancy  rate  "make 
rental  vacancies  appear  higher  and  at 
prices  generally  above  comparaible 
"  long-term  rental  units."  (Comment  frcwn 
Hawaii  Dept.  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing. ) 

7/    statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:     L981,  p.  429* 

8/    Ibid. ,  p.  762.     These  daU  may 
be  misleading;  see  footnote  6  above. 

9/    Testimony  submitted  to  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission  by: 
Rachel  Kamekana  (Molokai,  January  10, 
1982);  Winifred  Takoma  Hualani  Lum 
(Hawaii,  January  12,  1982);  Nathan 
Kahikolu  Kalama  (Kauai,  January  13, 
1982). 
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10/    For  an  explanation  of  the 
definition  of  "native  Hawaiian"  in 
P.L.  96-565,  see  above,  pp.  36-7. 


22/    Part  II,  chapter  entitled 
"Review  of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Programs/  p.  389. 


11/    State  of  Hawaii,  Annual 
Report,  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands,  1980-1981,  p.  10. 

12/    Georgiema  K.  Padeken, 
Chairman,  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission, 
Testimony  prepared  for  the  Native 
Hawaiiams  Study  Cotnmiasion 
(January  9,  1982),  p.  15. 

13/  Ibid. 

14/  Ibid. 

15/    See  Part  II,  of  this  report, 
chapter  entitled,  "Review  of  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Programs,"  p.  389. 


23/    HUD  "Working  Paper,"  p.  2. 


J 


ly  Ibid. 

17/    Padeken  testimony,  p.  15. 


18/    Ibid.,  p.  16.  ' 

19/    Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands,  Title  10  Administrative  Rules, 
Sec.  10-3-42  (effective  July  30, 
1981). 

20/ *  Padeken  testimony,  p.  17. 

21/    U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Region  IX,  "Working 
Paper  on  Feasibility  of  Using  HOD 
Programs  on  Hawaiian  Homelands"  (San 
Francisco:     Office  of  Program  Planning 
and  Evaluation,  June  1981),  p»  5. 
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Ancient  History  To  The  Reciprocity  Treaty 


A.     ANCIENT  HAWAII 

The  origin  of  the  native  settlers 
of  the  Hawaiian  fs lands  has  not  been 
definitively  determined,  V  While 
"comparative  ethnology,  linguistics, 
anc^  archaeology  leave  little  doubt 
that  Hawaiians  were  East  Polynesian  in 
origin,"  2J  scholars  do  not  agree  on 
the  origin,   timing  of  the  initial 
settlement,   and  the  ijumber  of  periods 
of  migration* 

Excavations  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
indicate  to  some  that  "the  first 
significant  settlement  of  the  islands 
was  by  people  with  a  cultural 
assemblage  similar  to  th^it  of  archaic 
East  Polynesia  and  that  this 
settlement  occurred  sometime  prior  to 
A*D*  400."  3/    The  island  from  whence 
these  settlers  originated,  according 
to  this  scholar,  has  yet  to  be 
determined •     Other  scholars  have 
concluded  that:     "Early  dispersal 
[from  the  Marquesas  Islands]  to  the 
Society  I sland^^ Hawaii ,  and  Easter 
Island  probably  took  place  between 
A.D.  650  and  800.. 4/  The 
population  and  culture  of  these  early 
settlers  developed  "large. /  isolated 
from  cl^anges  in  other  areas  of 
Polynesia."  5/    There  is,  however,  an 
oral  tradition  in  Hawaii  of  a  period 
of  two-way  voyaging  between  Hawaii  and 
places  to  the  south  after  this  period 
of' isolation.     With  the  use  of 
genealogies  for  time  reckoning, 
"scholars  have  estimated  that  this 
voyaging  would  have  occurred  sometime 
between  A.D,  950  and  1350  if  it  did  in 
fact  take  place."  6^/    This  second 
migration  is  said  to  have  had  a  signi- 
ficant impact  on  Hawaii,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  new  religious'  rites  and 
symbols.  7/ 


After  this  period,   again  according 
to  Hawaiian  tradition,   there  was  "no 
contact  with  other  areas  of  Polynesia 
for  some  twenty  generations  prior  to 
European  contact."  £/  Throughout 
this  period,  meanwhile,   the  Hawaiians 
were  developing  complex  social, 
cultural,  and  political  systbms. 

Every  aspect  of  Hawaiian  life  was 
carried  out  in  *  accordance  with  deeply 
implanted  religious  beliefs. 
Important  events  in  each  individual's 
life  were  commemorated  with  prayers 
and  feasts  honoring  the  person  and  the 
family  gods.     Significant  events  in 
everyday  life  began  and  ended  with 
appropriate  rituals,   including  house 
building,  canoe  making,   fishing,  and 
farming.     Gods  were  invoked  for  every 
purpose  from  warfare  to  sports 
tournaments.  9/ 

Besides  the  great,  gods  of  Hawaii 
(by  the  time  of  the  ipissionaries 
there  were  four:     Kane,  Ku,  Lono,  and 
Kanaloa),   there  was  an  infinite 
number  of  subordinate  gods  descended 
from  the  family  line  of  one  or  ; 
another  of  the  major  deities.  TheSe 
gods  were  worshiped  by  particular  i 
families  or  by  those  who  pursued 
special  occupations.     All  forms  of 
nature  were  thought  of  as  bodily 
manifestations  of  spirit  forces.  Some 
Hawaiians  worshiped  tlieir  gods  in  the 
form  of  images^  while  others  worshiped 
without  any  concrete  form.  10/ 

There  was  a  kapu,  or  taboo,  system 
that  was  closely  intertwined  with  this 
religion,   as  well  as  with  the 
governmental  ani  social  organization 
of  Hawaii.     The  word  kapu  means  a 
prohibition  or  restriction.     The  kapu 
system  was  used  to  regulate  every 
aspect  of  ancient  Hawaiian  life  of 
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all  classes  of  society  and,  according 
to  one  historian,   "insured  the 
subordination  of  the  lower  to  the 
higher,"  JJ_/    Another  author  explains 
the  meaning  of  kapu  as  follows: 

In  its  fundamental  meaning 
tapu  [kapu]  as  a  word  was  used 
primarily  as  an  adjective  and 
as  such  signified  that  which 
was  psychically  dangerous, 
hence  restricted,  forbidden, 
set  apart,   to  be  avoided, 
because :     (a)  divine, 
therefore  requiring  isolation 
for  its  own  sake  from  both  the 
common  and  the  corrupt;  (b) 
corrupt,  hence  dangerous  to 
the  common  and  the  divine, 
therefore  requiring  isolation 
frotn  both  for  their  sakes  •  1 2/ 

Everything  arisociated  with  the  gods 
was  sacred  and  there  were  many  kapu 
surrounding  priests  and  anything  else 
related  to  the  gods.    Chiefs  were 
believed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  kapu,   depending  on  their  rank  and, 
hence,  degree  of  sacredness .     The  best 
known  of  the  kapu  that  affected  all 
classes  was  the  prohibition  against 
men  and  women  eating  together.  Women 
were  also  forbidden  to  eat  certain 
foods  such  as  pork,   and  certain  types 
of  bananas,   coconuts,   and  fish.     1 3/ 

The  social  system  of  the  islands 
consisted  basically  of  the  king, 
follQwed  by  the      i  ^i  (chiefs)  of 
various  degrees,  kahuna  (priests/ 
advisors),   and  the  maka 'aiaana 
(commoners).     There  was  also  a  slav^ 
class,   the  kauwa,   below  the 
maka'ainana,  but  little  is  known  about 
it.  The  king  was  regarded  as 

sacred  and  held  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  nis  subjects.  His 
executive  duties  included  warfare, 
questions  of  state,   and  overseeing  the 
performance  of  religious  rites.  1 5/ 

The  kinq  and  all ^  i  of  the  highest 
rank  were  f^rotected  by  the  strictest 
of  kapu,   in  order  to  preserve  their 


mana  (divine  power)  and  the 
beneficence  of  the  gods,   upon  which 
the  entire  kingdom  depended  for  its 
prosperity.     Great  care  was  taken  to* 
secure  noble  offspring  with  the  purest 
genealogy  and  thus  ensure  the 
continuation  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
good  favor  of  the  gods.     A  suitable 
partner  for  a  chief  of  the  highest 
rank  was  his  full-blooded  sister. 
The  child  of  such  a  union  would  be  a 
"chief  of  the  highest  rank,   a  ninau 
pi 'o,   so  sacred  that  all  who  came  into 
his  presence  must  prostrate 
themselves. "  V6/    For  this  reason,  the 
genealogies  of  the  kings  were 
carefully  preserved  by  their 
descendants  to  determine   the  purity  of 
the'  bloodline  of  both  partners.  1 7/ 

The  political  system  of  the  islands 
consisted  of  small  kingdoms  under 
ali'i,  with  four  main  groupings: 
Hawaii,   Maui,   Oahu,   and  Kauai. 
Competing  ali ' i  waged  wars  against 
each  other,   and,   as  a  result, 
boundaries  advanced  and  retreated 
according  to  the  ability  and  ambition 
of  their  sovereigns .  1 8/    There  was 
much  discussion  in  the  comments 
received  by  the  Commission  about 
whether  the  ancient  land  system  could 
be  termed  "feudal."  j_9/  Authors 
disagree  on  the  subject.     William  Russ 
states  that  "a  feudal  regime 
prevailed,"  20/  and  describes  the 
relationships  among  the  various 
classes  in  feudal  terms.  Lawrence 
Fuchs  says  that:     "The  religious, 
family,   and  property  systems  of  feudal 
Hawaii  and  feudal  Europe  were 
different,   but  there  were  many 
parallels  between  the  two." 

Regardless  of  the  term  employed, 
written  descriptions  of  the  system  are 
similar.     The  following  is  from  Jon 
Chinen,   a  noted  Hawaiian  land  expert, 
who  does  not  use  the  word  "feudal:" 

When  Kamehameha  The  Great 
brought  al]   the  Hawaiian  Islands 
under  hi s  con tro 1  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,   he  simply  followed  the 
land  system  that  had  existed 
within  the  Islands  from  ancient 
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times.     After  selecting  the 
choicest  lands  for  his  personal 
use,  the  king  distributed  the 
rest  among  his  warrior  chiefs, 
'    who  had  assisted  in  his  conqutDSts. 
These  warrior  chiefs,  after 
retaining  certain  parcels  of 
land  for  themselves,  reallotted 
the  remaining  lands/  to  the 
inferior  chiefs,  who  in  turn 
reallotted  portions  of  their  lands 
to  their  own  followers.  These 
reallotments  of  l^nds  continued 
down  the  scale  to  the  lowest 
tenants,   the  common  farmers  who 
actually  tilled  the  soil. 
•   All  of  these  allotments  of  lands, 
from  the  war riot  chiefs  down  to 
the  commoners,  were  on  a  revocable 
basis.     What  the  superior  gave,  he 
was  able  to  take  away  at  pleasure. 
Thus,   there  wai  no  security  of  land 
ownership  under  the  ancient 
Hawaiian  land  kystem.  22/ 

There  is  one  sijgnificant  difference 
between  the  Hawaiian  land  syst:em  and 
European  feudal  sybtems.     The  periodic 
upheavals  that  resiSflted  in  control  of 
land  passing  to  the  conquering  ali 'i 
affected  the  latter^  much  more  than  the 
commoners  since ^     "t^e  maka'ainana 
were  the  fixed  residents  of  the  land; 
the  chiefs  were  the  ones  who  moved 
from  place  to  place. "\  23/  The 
maka'ainana  could,   if  they  were 
displeased  with  the  way  the  chief 
treated  them,  move  to  the  lands  of 
another  chief.     They  were  bound  to 
serve  the  chiefs,  but  nc\t  any 
particular  chief.     Malo  ^reports  that 
the  "people  made  war  against  bad  kings 
in'  old  times"  and  overthrew  chiefs  who 
continually  mistreated  them.  24/ 

The  Commission  also  received 
comments  disputing  the  statement  that 
the  maka'ainana  lived  in  an 
"intolerable"  condition.  25/  Here 
again,  authorities  disagree.  David 
Malo,   a  Hawaiian  writing  in  the  1830's, 
was  of  the  opinion  that: 


The  condition  of  the  common 
people  was  that  of  subjection  .to 
the  chiefs,   compelled  to  do 
their  h^avy  tasks,  burdened  and 
oppressed,   some  even  to  death. 
The  life  of  the  people  was  one 
of'  patient  endurance,  of 
yieldinq  to  the  chiefs  to  purchase 
their  favor... It  was  the 
maka 'ainana  also  who  did  all  the 
work  on  the  land;  yet  all  they 
produced  from  the  soil  belonged  to 
the  chiefs.  26/ 

Liliuokalani  (Hawaii 's  last 
monarch),  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
very  different  view  of  the  ancient 
system: 

...it  has  been  at  times 
asserted  by  foreigners  that  the 
abundance  of  the  chief  was 
procured  by  the  poverty  of  his 
followers.     To  any  person  at  all 
familiar,   either  by  experience 
or  from  trustworthy  tradition, 
with  the  daily  life  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  fifty  years  ago, 
nothing  could  be  more  incorrect 
than  such  assumption.     The  chief 
whose  retainers  were  in  poverty 
or  want  would  have  felt,  not 
only  their  sufferings,  but, 
further,  his  own  disgrace.  As 
was  then  customary  with  the 
Hawaiian  chiefs,  my  father  was 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his 
own  people,   all  of  whom  looked 
to  him,  and  never  in  vain,  for 
sustenance.     He  lived  in  a  large 
grass  house  surrounded  by 
smaller  ones,   which  were  the 
homes  of  those  the  most  closely 
connected  with  his  service. 
There  was  food  enough  and  to 
spare  for  every  one.     And  this 
was  equally  true  of  all  his 
people,  hov.  ver  distant  from  his 
personal  care.     B'or  the  chief 
always  appointed  some  man  of 
ability  as  his  agent  or 
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overseer.     This  officer 
apportioned  the  lands  to  each 
Hawaiian,   and*  on  these 
allotments  were  raised  the  taro, 
the  potatoes,   the  pigs,  and  the 
chickens  which  constituted  the 
living  of  the  family;  even  the 
forests,   which  furnished  the 
material  from  which  was  made 
the  tapa  cloth,  were  apportioned 
to  the  women  in  like  manner.  It 
is  true  that  no  one  of  the 
common  people  could  mortgage  or 
sell  his  land,  but  the  wisdom  of 
this  limitation  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  homeless  condition 
of  the  Hawaiians  at  the  present 
day*     Rent,   eviction  of  tenants, 
as  understood  in  other  lands, 
were  unknown;   but  each  retainer 
of  any  chief  contributed  in  the 
productions  of  his  holdings  to 
the  support  of  the  chief's 
table.  27^/ 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Hawaii 
developed  an  economic  system  that  was, 
by  necessity,  self-sufficient. 
Hawaiians  lived  off  the  abundance  of 
land  and  the  sea,   harvesting  and 
catching  only  what  they  needed  to 
satisfy  their  immediate  needs.  The 
basic  land    division  of  the  islands 
for  landholding  purposes  was  the 
ahupua 'a>     The  ideal  ahupua ' a  extended 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountain.  Within 
each  ahupua 'a,  commoners  engaged  in 
the  activities  necessary  to  support 
themselves  and  the  chiefs.  The 
lowlands  were  used  for  cultivation  of 
taro  and  bananas,    the  sea  for  fishing, 
and  the  forests  in  the  mountains 
.supplied  bark  for  cloth  and  bird 
feathers  for  ornaments.  28/ 

In  agriculture,   a  fairly  sophisti- 
cated system  of  irrigation  was  de- 
veloped to  bring  the  large\  amounts  of 
water  necessary  to  grow  taito  to  the 
dry  lands.     Periodically,  droughts 
would  occur,   forcing  the  pebple  to 
su/ Vive  on  roots  and  ferns. 1 


The  sea  provided  an  important 
source  of  livelihood  and  sustenance . 
The  Hawaiians  were  expert  fishermen 
and  skillful  navigators.     As  with 
agriculture,  strict  kapu  controlled 
the  amount  of  fish  caught  and  the 
seasons  during  which  they  could  be 
caught,   creating  an  efficient 
conservation  scheme . 

Other  occupations  necessary  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  culture 
included  house-builders,  canoe- 
builders,   and  bird-catchers  (who 
collected  feathers  for  the  magnificent 
Hawaiian  capes,   cloaks,   and  helmets). 
29/ 

B.      ISOLATION   IS  SHATTERED 

The  long  isolation  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  ended  with  the  arrival  of 
Captain  James  Cook  of  the  British 
Navy.     Captain  Cook  was  on  his  third 
exploratory  voyage  to  the  South 
Pacific,   travelling  from  the  Society 
Islands   to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  when  he  sighted  Oahu  and 
Kauai  on  January  18,   1778*  He 
christened  the  island  group  the 
Sandwich  Islands,   in  honor  of  his 
benefactor,   the  Earl  of  Sandwich* 

On  January  19,   the  two  ships  under 
Cook's  command,   the  Resolution  and  the 
Discovery,   landed  on  Kauai  and  traded 
bits  of  iron   (precious  on  the  islands) 
for  foodstuffs.     Thus  began  the  trade 
between  Hawaiian;  and  ships  stopping 
at  the  islands  to  rest  and  replenish 
that  would  continue  for  generations* 

Cook  and  his  crew  were  enthusi- 
astically received  by  the  natives.  At 
first  they  were  somewhat  confused  at 
the  great  respect  and  awe  with  which 
the  natives,   even  the  king  and  chiefs, 
beheld  Captain  Cook.     When  the  two 
ships  left  Kauai  and  landed  at  Niihau, 
the  natives  were  just  as  impressed 
wiih  the  ships  and  just  as  interested 
in  trading,  especially  for  iron. 
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Cook  continued  his  voyage  north, 
searching  for  a  sea  passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  After 
eight  months  of  a  frustrating  and 
\msuccessful  search,  Cook  returned  to 
winter  in  the  islands  that  had  been  so 
friendly  during  hin  last  stopover^ 
The  ships  made  stops  at  Maui  and 
Hawaii  where  they  were  visited  by  the 
kings  of  those  islands,  each  with 
their  chiefs,  bearing  gifts  for 
Captain  Cook.     Word  had  been  received 
from  Kauai  and  Niihau  about  the 
wonders  of  the  ships  and  their 
occupants . 

It  was  during  this  stopover  that 
the  ship's  crew  realized  that  the 
special  treatment  received  by  Captain 
Cook  from  the  natives  was  more  than 
just  respect  for  a  superivjr 
technology.     In  fact.  Captain  Cook  was 
thought  by  the  natives  to  be  Lono,  the 
god  of  the  makahiki  harvest  and  of 
agriculture.     This  mistaken  identity 
is  easily  understood.     The  symbol  for 
Lono  that  appeared  on  his  banner 
"consisted  of  a  tall  pole  and  cross 
bar. . .decorated  with  large  sheets  of 
white  kapa  (or  cloth)."  30/  The 
similarity  to  the  rigging  of  a  shir, 
which  the  natives  had  never  seen 
before,  must  have  been  considered  more 
than  coincidental. 

As  the  ships  were  leaving  the 
island  of  Hawaii,   the  foremast  of  the 
Resolution  was  damaged.     Cook  returned 
to  Kealakekua  Bay  on  the  Kona  Coast  of 
Hawaii  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
While  there,  some  altercation  occurred 
between  the  natives  and  the  crew  of 
the  ships.     As  a  result,   one  of  the 
ship's  cutters  was  taken.  Captain 
Cook  went  ashore  on  February  14,  1779, 
with  the  intention  of  holding  the 
king,  Kalaniopuu,   hostage  on  his  ship 
pending  t>ie  return  of  the  boat.  When 
the  natives  advanced  to  protect  the 
king,   a  battle  broke  out  and  Cook  was 
olain* 


How  could  Cook  be  killed  by  those 
who  considered  him  a  god?    The  timing 
of  this  last  visit  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  explanation.  Mid- 
February  is  the  end  of  the  makahiki 
celebration,   with  which  Lono  was 
associated.     During  the  makahiki , 
the  image  of  Lono  "was  carried  all 
around  the  island,   stof,  ing  at  the 
boundary  of  each  district  ( ahupua ' a ) 
to  receive  the  taxes."  31 /  For 
warrior  chiefs,   the  makahiki  season, 
with  its  sports  and  other  pastimes, 
was  only  a  breathing  space  to  gather 
strength  for  the  important  business  of 
politics  and  dedicating  state  temples 
once  again  to. the  war  god,  Ku.  So 
they  were  not  overly  impressed  by  the 
presence  of  Lono.     Besides,   by  the  end 
of  this  second  visit  one  historian 
speculates  that  'iTJ  "chiefs  and 
commoners  alike  had  had  time  enough  to 
see  far  more  humanity  than  divinity 

among  Cook's  men.'*  21/  ^^^^ 
historian  explains  what  happened  in 
this  way: 

It  was  not  thj  Hawaiians  as  a 
people  who  deified  Cook,  but  the 
priests  of  Lono.     It  was  not  the 
Hawaiians  as  a  people  who  killed 
him,  but  the  chiefs  and  their 
fighting  men,  devotees  of  Ku,  the 
war  god,    acting  as  protectors  of 
their  ruler,  Kalaniopuu,  against 
the  incursions  of  a  god  who  might 
very  well  not  be  a  god,   and  whose 
period  of  ascendancy  was  in  any 
case  drawing  to  an  end.     Cook  died 
in  a  distorted  realization  of  the 
symbolic  conflict  that  marked  the 
close  of  the  makahiki  season.  34/ 

After  the  death  of  Cook,  the 
Resolution  and  the  Discovery  departed 
and  several  years  passed  before 


another  ship  stopped  at  the  is  lands t 
After  1786,  however,   the  fur  trade 
began  to  develop  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,   and  more  and  more 
ships  came  to  stop  at  the  islands • 

The  earliest  American  contact  with 
the  inlands  appears  to  be  in  1789.  In 
that  year  Captain  Robert  Gray, 
commanding  a  small  Boston  trading 
craft,   the  Columbia,   stopped  at  the 
islands  on  his  way  to  China.     By  1800, 
the  trans -Pacific  fur  trade  was  almost 
completely  monopolized  by  New  England 
ships,   and  the  number  of  American 
craft  stopping  in  Hawaii  increased 
accordingly.  35/ 

C.     TRANSFORI^TION  AND  CHANGE 
(1796-1825) 

The  arrival  of  foreigners  caused 
changes  in  the  economy  of  Hawaii  and 
accelerated  political  and  social 
transformations  already  under  way. 
For  the  natives,   these  changes  were 
profound.     One  author  writes: 

Despite  the  unification  of  the 
islands,   the  period  of 
Kamehameha's  rule  was,   for  the 
Hawaiian  people,  one  of 
disintegration,   owing  to 
decimation  from  war,   the  infiltra- 
tion of  Western  commercial 
practices,   the  avarice  of  the 
chiefs  and  priests,   the  spread 
of  haole  diseases,  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  the 
breakdown  of  the  Hawaiian 
religion.  36/ 

Political  Unification — Kamehameha  I 

The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  all  the  islands  of  the 
group  caught  in  the  midst  of  bitter 
civil  wars.     '.ival  chief f:  fought  each 
other  to  gain  control  of  the  entire 
group,   a  feat  n^ver  before  acco.n- 
plished. 

The  qreat  King  Kamehameha  I  finally 
succeeded  in  siibduing  all  of  the 


islands  except  Kauai  and  Niihaii  in 
1796.     The  latter  two  islands  were 
ceded  without  a  battle  in  1810.  Even 
today  it  is  a  source  of  pride  for  the 
residents  of  Kauai  that  their  island 
was  not  militarily  conquered  by 
Kamehameha. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  the 
success  of  Kamehameha  in  the  face  of 
so  many  other  failures   to  unite  the 
islands.     Among  them  are  the  presence 
of  foreigners  and  their  aid  in  the 
form  of  both  guns  and  advice,   and  the 
feudalistic  character  of  the  Hawaiian 
society  in  which  loyalties  were  not 
static.     However,  probably  the  most 
important  reason  was  the  personality 
and  the  ability  of  Kamehameha  himself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
wars,   the  is! ands  prospered  as 
commoners  were  free  to  return  to 
agricultural  pursuits.     Kamehameha,  as 
had  all   conquering  kings  before  him, 
distributed  his  lands  among  the  ali' i 
and  maintained  the  basic  social  and 
kapu  systems . 

Economic  Changes 

The  arrival  of  foreigners  brought 
drastic  changes  in  the  economic  and 
material  system  of  the  native 
inhabitants.     In  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,   Hawaii  developed 
from  a  basic  subsistence  economy  into 
a  trading  center.     New  products  were 
introduced  and  Hawaiians  traded  their 
produce  to  acquire  them.     Port  areas 
like  Honolulu  on  Oahu  and  Lahaina  on 
Maui  were  built  up  to  handle  the 
trade . 

At  first,   it  was  the  fur  trade  that 
caused  ships  to  winter  and  replenish 
in  Hawaii  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Orient.     This  economic  phase  was 
followed  by  tJie  sandalwood  trade  from 
about  1810  to  1830.     In  the  182U*s, 
the  whaling  industry  replaced 
sandalwood  as  the  chief  commercial 
activity  and  reached  its  zenith  from 
1840  to  1860. 
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The  growth  of  trade  with 
foreigners,   as  the  number  of  ships 
stopping  at  the  islands  increased, 
created  a  market  ecjonomy  alongside  the 
traditional  subsistence  economy. 
Because  the  feudal  character  of  the 
society  continued  for  the  natives,  the 
ali ' i  made  new  demands  on  the 
maka'ainana  to  service  this  trade. 
The  most  extreme  example  of  this 
occurred  in  the  sandalwood  trade. 
Hundreds  of  commoners  were  forced  to 
gather  the  fragrant  wood  for  the  ali ' i 
to  trade  with  the  foreigners.  The 
results  of  this  subjugation  included 
the  practical  extinction  of 
sandalwood,   the  neglect  of 
agriculture,   and  the  worsening  of  the 
health  of  the  natives,  already 
weakened  from  diseases  introduced  by 
the  foreigners.  38/ 

The  Kapu  System  Falls  ^ 

More  important  than  the  political 
and  economic  changes  occurring  in  the 
first  part  of  the  1800's  was  the 
religious  and  social  significance  of 
the  breaking  of  the  kapu  system  after 
the  death  of  Kamehameha  I  in  1819.  In 
that  year  his  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded 
him  to  the  throne  as  Kamehameha  II. 
The  new  king  would  not  rule  alone, 
however.     The  dowager  queen, 
Kaahumanu,  became  the  kuhxna  nui  ^ 
(premier)  and  exercised  substantial 
authority  in  running  the  government. 

Although  she  exercised  substantial 
power,  Kaahumanu  was  still  barred  from 
exercising  it  to  the  fullest  because 
of  her  sex.     The  kapu  barring  women 
f rpm  the  luakini  heiau,  where  one 
author  states  that  political  and 
religious  decisions  were  made,  were 
very  strict.     Therefore,   soon  after 
Kamehameha  died,  Kaahumanu  began 
urqinq  Liholiho  to  abolish  the  kapu 
system  altogethei .  39/ 


See  also  chapter  below, 
entitled  "Native  Hawaiian  Religion," 
pages  232  to  234. 


The  new  king  hesitated  at  first, 
but  he  eventually  acquiesced  to  the 
daring  plan  of  the  kuhina  nui.  The 
breaking  of  the  kapu  system,  a  truly 
revolutionary  move,  was  symbolized  by 
ai  noa  or  "free  eating" — the  king 
eTting  with  women,  breaking  the  strict 
kapu  against  men  and  women  eating 
together . 

The  erosion  of  belief  by.  Hawaiians 
in  the  kapu  system  had  begun  years 
before.     It  is  reported  by  some 
historians  that  Kaahumanu  herself, 
along  with  numerous  other  women,  had 
begun  to  break  the  onerous  kapu 
against  them  years  before.  Despite 
^  the'  kapu  forbidding  it,  women  had  been 
swimming  out  to  the  ships,  risking 
death  to  do  so.     The  existence  of 
foreigners  also  served  to  weaken 
belief  in  the  kapu  system.    .The  ali  'i 
themselves  "often  had  trouble  deciding 
where  kapu  began  and  ended  in 
connection  with  [foreigners]."  40/ 
Then  again,   the  ali 'i  may  have  been  ^ 
convinced  by  the  fact  that  foreigners 
did  not  observe  kapu  of  "the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  taboos,  and, 
observing  the  superiority  of  haole 
cannon  over  Hawaiian  clubs,  of  haole 
ships  over  native  canoes ,.. .began  to 
doubt  the  power  of  their  ancient 

•  gods."  41/ 

The  decision  to  make  such  a  radical 
departure  from  tradition  was  made  by  a 
"handful  of  chiefs.  The  commoners,  as 
usual,   followed  where  their  ali'i 
led."  £2/    Although  they  were  probably 
relieved  that  the  more  onerous 
religious  restrictions  had  been 
lifted,  many  did  not  aband9n  the  old 
faith  completely.    When  Liholiho 
ordered  all  the  heiau  (worship  places) 
destroyed,   some  Hawaiians  salvaged 
images  of  their  gods.     There  was  some 
resistance  to  the  breaking  of  the  kapu 
system  on  the  part  of  ali'i  who  were 
champions  of  the  gods,   and  a  revolt 
broke  out.     However,   the  king 
succeeded  in  putting  the  revolt  down^ 
in  December  1819. 
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The  elimination  of  the  kapu  did  not 
change  existing  societal  relations: 

The  fact  that  the  chiefs  had 
tested  the  patierce  of  the  gods 
did  not  cost  them  the  support  of 
the  commoners ♦The  fall  of  the 
kapu. • .was  an  incomplete 
revolution.     It  left  relations 
between  chiefs  and  commoners 
more  or  less  as  they  had  been, 
but  changed  rela^tions  between 
chiefs,   freeing  each  of  them  to 
try  his  skill  at  amassing  and 
using  political  power  in  new 
ways •  43/ 

Arrival  of  Missionaries 

The  first  group  of  American 
missionaries  was  sent  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,   an  interdenominational  body 
whose  members  were  primarily 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational.  44/ 
This  first  mission  consisted  of  four 
Hawaiians  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Foreign  Mission  School,   two  ordained 
ministers  (Hiram  Bingham  of  Vermont 
and  Asa  Thurston  of  Massachusetts), 
and  several  lay  specialists  (a  farmer, 
a  printer,   two  teachers,   and  a 
physician).     The  group  was  instructed 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  its  mission, 
"to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  covering 
the  islands  with  'fruitful  fields  and 
pleasant  dwellings,  and  schools  and 
churches . ' "  45/ 

The  Hawaii  that  the  missionaries 
saw  when  they  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  on  March  30, 
1820,  was  much  changed  from  the  Hawaii 
first  viewed  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778.. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  people  had 
been  irrevocably  changed  by  contact 
with  traders,   explorers,   and  foreign 
residents.     Demoralisation  was  one 
result  of  this ' contact.     The  Hawaiian 
social  order  had  been  transformed — 
kapu  had  been  abolished,  idols 
diestroyed,   and  the  authority  of  the 
priests  was  thrown  in  question.  The 
timing  of  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries was  auspicious.     Acceptance  was 
assured  when  the  powerful  kuhina  nui. 


Kaahumanu,  supported  the  missionary 
e  ideavor . 

The  austere  New  England  mission- 
aries introduced  totally  different 
mores  into  Hawaiian  society, 
compounding  the  confusion  and 
disruption  resulting  from  the 
economic,  political,  and  social 
changes  discussed  above.  Two 
conflicting  views  are  represented  by 
Hawaiian  and  missionary  thinking: 

The  Hawaiians  believed  life  was 
to  be  lived  here  and  now;  the 
men  from  colder  climes  insisted 
tbat  life  on  earth  v/as  merely 
preparation  for  everlasting 
life  beyond.  46/    Even  in  this 
liffe,   the  Hawaiian  was  not 
usually  trying  to  prove  his 
virtue,  or  improve  his  status; 
to  the  New  England 
missionaries,   life  was  a 
continuous  struggle  for  moral 
and  material  self-improvement 
to  receive  God's  grace.     To  the 
Hawaiian,   the  sharing, of  food, 
hut,   and  woman  came  naturally; 
the  New  Englanders  maintained  a 
stern  sense  of  privacy 
concerning  property  and  person. 
Sex  to  Polynesians  was  pure 
joy;   to  these  haole,  a  grim  and 
burdensome  necessil^y.  Children 
bo r n  in  or  ou t  of  we d  1  ock 
received  the  affection  of  the 
Hawaiians,   to  Bingham  and  his 
/  friends,   bastards  were 
conceived  in  sin.  47/ 

The  role  of  the  missionaries  in 
Hawaii  continues  to  be  a  complex  and 
controversial  issue .     Many  native 
Hawaiians  still  bear  hostile  feelings 
against  these  people  who  "stole  their 
land."  48/    Indeed,   the  acquisirions 
of  the  missionaries  and  their 
descendants  in  Hawaii  became 
extensive.    When  they  first  arrived, 
tlie  missionaries  were  prohibited  from 
owning  any  land.     This  policy  was 
revel sed  in  the  1840 •s  to  counteract 
the  'homeward  current"  of  missionaries 
who  had  been  there  for  several  ^ye  irs 
and  felt  it  was  time  to  return  to  the 
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United  States  to  educate  their 
children*  49/    The  future  impact  of 
this  was  significant: 

A  strong  and  aggressive 
foreign  element,  mainly 
American,  purloined  political 
power  from  the  Kanakas 
[natives],   and  made  itself  * 
^wealthy  by  entering  business, 
trade,   and  commerce.  Although 
most  oi.  them  were  no  longer 
missionaries,   they  were  called 
the  "Missionary  Party" — in 
derision — by  the  natives  who  saw 
themselves  being  progressively 
relegated  to  the  rear.  The 
numerically  inferior,  but 
culturally  superior,  Americans 
became  not  only  the  leading 
businessmen  but  also  the  chief 
politicians  and  governing 
officials*     Royal  officers  after 
the  1850* s  seldom  bore  Hawaiian 
names  •  50/ 

This  domination  continued  into  the 
twentieth  century,  particularly  in 
business*     Another  author  notes  that: 
»*By  1935,   exactly  one-third  of  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the 
forty-five  sugar  plantations  and 
factors  in  Hawaii  were  direct 
descendants  of  or  related  by  marriage 
to  the  original  missionary  families  of 
the  Islands*"  51/ 

There  is  another  side  of  this 
story,  however.     The  missionaries  did 
accomplish  more  than  their  own 
S'-'lf -aggrandizement.     For  example, 
they  "set  up  the  first  printing  press 
west  of  the  Rockies,  developed  the 
Hawaiian  alphabet,   established  schools 
throughout  the  Islands,  printed 
textbooks,   translated  the  Bible  into 
Hawaiian,   and  promoted  constitutional 
government  under  the  Kingdom."  52/ 
The  primary  goal  of  the  missionaries 
was  to  preach  and  convert,  but  much 
time  was  spent  in  the  beginning 
teaching  and  transcribing  the  Hawaiian 
language.     Their  success  in  education 
can  be  seen  in  the  large  number  of 
Hawaiians  enrolled  in  schools  and  the 
high  litejdcy  rates  recorded*  Whether 


or  not  this  record  of  activity  was  of 
benefit  to  the  native  Hawaiians  is 
difficult  to  say.     Fuch  states  that: 

The  missionaries  did  have  a 
tremendous  impact,   and  by 
spee^  ing  the  process  of  social 
change,   they  contributed  to  the 
psychological  demoralization  of 
the  Hawaiians.    The  Hawaiian 
language,  dance,   and  art  were 
degraded.    The  land,  property, 
political  and  religious  systems 
were  under  constant 
attack. . . [However, ]    [e] ven 
without  the  missionaries,   it  is 
unthinkable  that  Hawaiian 
culture  and  people  could  have 
withstood  the  sudden  impact  of 
Western  civilization.  Indeed, 
the  missionaries  often  helped 
arrest  some  of  the"  decay.  53/ 

The  traders  and  ^plorers,  who  had 
come  to  consider  the  islands  of  Hawaii 
their  personal  paradise,  did  not 
appreciate  the  missionaries*  zeal  in 
teaching  the  natives  traditional  New 
England  mores.     As  more  natives,  and 
particularly  the  ali  'i,   embraced  the 
new  faith,  more  forceful  attempt-,  were 
made  to  control  the  debauchery  of  the 
sailors  by  proscribing  their 
activities.     The  kapu  most  detested  by 
the  sailors  was  the  one  placed  on 
women  to  keep  them  from  the  ships. 
The  conflict  arising  from  this  clash 
of  desires  resulted,  in  the  first 
formal  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
promulgated  by  the  king  (see  below). 

Sailors  were 'not  the  only  group 
with  whoii  the  missionaries  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye.     In  1827,  French  Catholic 
missionaries  arrived  a^   Honolulu.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  eventually 
influenced  the  chiefs  to  expel  the 
Catholic  priests*     Nevertheless,  they 
persisted  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  a  mission.     Native  converts 
and  priests  alike  continued  to  suffer 
persecution  until  1839.     This  fact  was 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  the 
Hawaiian  government  would  have 
problems  in  its  foreign  relations  with 
France  for  years  to  come. 
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Foreign  Policy 

With  a  growing  foreign  population, 
it  became  necessary  for  Hawaiian  kings 
to  construct  a  "foreign  policy'*  for 
the  first  time*     Kamehameha  t 
considered  himself  and  his  kingdom  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  a  view  also  held  by  the 
kyig's  sucessor,  Kamehameha  II •  As 
will  be  seen  below,   there  developed 
among  the  great  powers  a  continuous 
rivalry  to  assert  their  rights  and 
influence  in  the  island  kingdom. 

The  king  and  his  chiefs  felt 
threatened  by  the  riotous  behavior  of, 
the  sailors  and  the  demands,  mainly 
for  land,  of  other  foreigners*  To 
solidify  Hawaii's  standing  against 
t^ese  encroachments,   it  was  felt  that 
the  backing  of  Great  Britain  was 
necessary*     Therefore,  Kamehameha  II- 
travelled  to  Great  Britain  to  meet 
with  King  George  V  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  British  protectorate 
for  Hawaii*     Unfortunately,  a  measles 
epidemic  broke  out  in  London  and  both 
Kamehameha  II  and  his  wife  died  of  the 
disease  in  1824.     The  meeting  with 
King  George  never  occurred* 

D.     THE  REIGN  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  III 
(1825-1854) 

The  reign  of  Kamehameha  III  was  the 
longest  in  Havaiian  history — from  1825 
to  1854*     Many  changes  occurred  during 
this  time:     the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  laws,  and,  eventually,  a 
constitutional  government;  formal 
relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
ments;  land  reform;  and  commercial, 
social,   and  educational  developments* 

Creation  of  a  System  of  Laws 

Kauikeaouli,  younger  brother  of 
Kamehaneha  II,   was  a  minor  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hawaii 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
London*     The  kingdom  was  still 


governed  by  the  powerful  Kaahumanu 
until  her  death  in  1832. 

The  first  laws  appeared  in  the 
kingdom  before  the  death  of  Kamehameha 
II,  made  necessary  by  the  increasing 
problems  involved  with  reconciling  the 
newly-acquired  Christian  pf-inciples  of 
the  natives  with  the  unruly  behavior 
of  the  sailors  in  the  port  areas *^'"  The 
earliest  printed  laws  were  the 
••Notices"  of  1822  on  disturbing  the 
p^ace.     In  1827,   three  laws  were 
adopted  against  murder,   theft,  and 
adultery*  ' 

During  the  regency  of  Kaahumanu, 
there  had  been  a  general  tightening  of 
laws  and  restrictions  placed  on  both 
natives  and  foreigners.     After  her 
death  in  1832,   the  missionaries 
worried  that,  without  her*  powerful 
support,,  many  of  their  gains  in 
promoting  what  they  considered  a 
Christian  nation  would  di,sintegrate . 
They  were  not  wrong.     The  king,  at 
eighteen,  had  no  sympathy  for  the  new 
religion.     In  his  rebellion  against 
the  puritanical  laws  imposed  during 
the  regency  of  Kaahumanu,    the  king 
abrogated  all  laws  except  those 
against  theft  and  murder.     He  embarked 
on  a  "kind  of  inventive  guerrilla  war 
on  Christian  morality."  5^/  The 
commoners  followed  his  exaraple  and  the 
missionaries  despaired  as  the  moral 
laws  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  have 
accepted  were  ignored . 

^  One  author  attributes v  this  attitude 
of  the  king  to  cultural  and  political 
reasons: 

In  the  revival  of  the  hula  and 
ancient  games  we  recognize 
elements  of  trte  racial  culture 
struggling  for  expression  after 
a  long  period  of  forced 
retirement.     There  was  also 
during  these  two  years  (1833  and 
1834)  a  protracted  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  older 
chiefs  resulting  from  the 
decision  of  the  king  to  terminate 
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the  recjoncy  and  from  what  looks 
like  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
regain  for  the  crown  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  power  which  had 
gradually  passed  into  the  hands 
of  fche  council  of  chiefs •  55/ 

The  king's  rebellion- came  to  an  end 
in  June/  1834,  ^/    At  that  time, 
Kamehameha  III  retired  from  actively 
governing  the  kingdom  and  allowed  the 
new  kuhina  nui,  his  half-sister  Kinau, 
and  the  chiefs  to  run  the  government,r 
as  they  had  before  the  death  of 
Kaahumanu • 

Meanwhile,   the  problems  inherent  in 
governing  a  foreign  population  that 
frequently  called  upon  warships  to 
back  up  their  claims  continued  to 
plague  the  ruling  chiefs*  The 
majority  of  the  claims  against  the 
government  by  foreigners  dealt  with 
land  and  property  rights.  Unfamiliar 
with  Western  property  rights  and  laws, 
the  chiefs  decided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  more  formal 
laws  and  government  in  the  kingdom  to 
answer  these  claims. 

To  bec,in  this  process,   a  request 
was  made  to  the  United  States  in  1836 
by  thf   chiefs  for  a  teacher  of 
economics  and  political  science.  When 
no  suitable  teacher  could  be  found, 
William  Richards,   a  missionary,  became 
"chaplain,   teacher  and  translator"  to 
the  king  in  1838.  57/    This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  formal  involvement  of 
missionaries  in  the  government  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom.     DUring  tJie  1840 's 
more  missionaries  formally  joined  the 
king's  cabinet:     the  physician  Gerrit 
P.  Judd;  Lorrin  Andrews,  former 
principal  of  Lahainaluna;  and  Richard 
Armstrong,   pastor  of  Kawaiahao  Church 
in  Honolulu.     Missionaries  v/ho  joined 
the  government  were  required  to  break 
formal  connection  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions . 

^Other  V7hite  men  found  their  way 
into  the  government  from  diverse 
backgrounds:     John  Ricord  became 


' attorney  general;  William  Little  Lee 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaiian 
supreme  court  while  still  in  his ^ 
twenties;  Robert  C.  Wyllie  served  as 
foreign  minister  for  twenty  years. 
The  numbers  and  influence  of  these  men 
in  the  government  grew.     By  the  end  of 
1844,   there  were  fourteen  white  men 
.jworking  for  the  government.  This 
^number  grew  to  forty-eight  by 
1851 — twenty-five  Americans ,  twenty- 
one  ^glishmen,  one  Frenchman,   and  one 
German.     Each  foreigner  in  the 
government  had  to  sign  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  as  a' condition 
of  employment.  58/ 

Once  Richards  began  to  advise  the 
king  and  the  chiefs,   "it  became  clear 
that  the  government  could  not  be 
remade  to  suit  foreigners  without 
bringing  in  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  relationship  between  chiefs  and  k 
commoners."  59/    As  a  first  step,  in 
1839  the  king  announced  a  policy  of 
religious  toleration  (relieving  -^-^ 
pressure  on  the  Catholics).     In  the 
same  year,   the  king  proclaimed  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Laws,  a  Sjprt 
of,  civil  code   (Called  the  "Hawaii art 
Magna  Carta").     This  document  defiijied 
and  secured  for  the  first  time  the 
rights  of  the  commoners  who,  prior  to 
that  time,  had  had  no  rights,  but  were 
subservient  to  the  ali' i.     This  was 
the  first  result  of  the'  decision  by 
the  king  and  chiefs  to  codify  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom. 

Prior  to  the  Constitution  of  1840, 
Hawaii's  form  of  government  was 
difficult  to  define  because  it  was' 
constantly  changing.     During  the  reign 
of  Kajpehameha  I,    it  was  a  feudal 
ari3tocracy.     During  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  II  and  the  minority  of 
Kamehameha  III,   the  importance  of  th^ 
office  of  the  kuhina  nui  was  enhanced 
and  the  chiefs  began  to  encroach  on 
the  authority  of  the  king.     Prom  their 
beginning  as  an  advisory  council,  tl-.e 
chiefs  eventually  came  to  have 
legislative  power.  60/ 
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After  deliberation  by  the  chiefs 
and  the  kirig's  advisors,  a  constitu- 
tion was  signed,..by  the  king  and  kuhina 
nui  in  IBAO.    1?he  Constitution  of  1840 
put  in ^writing  for  the  first  time  a 
plan  of  the  government  and  a  ^ 
description  of  the  powers  and" duties 
of  various  officials  within  the 
government,     tn  brief,  the  • 
constitution  provided  that;     '  ' 

•  The  kin^  and  the  kuhina  nui 
together  wielded  supreme 
executive  authority. 

•  Four  governors,   subject  to  the 
king  and  kuhina  nui,  would  have 
charge^' of  matters  of  govj^nment 
not  assigned  to  other 
officials. 

•  '  The  lawmaking  power  was  lodged  ^ 

in  a  legislative  body 
consisting  of  two  branches :  a 
council  of  chiefs,  including 
the  king  and  kuhina  nui  {later 
'.called  house  of  nobles),  and  a 
representative  body  chosen  by 
the  people • 

•  A  supreme  court  was  created  to 
be  composed  of  the  king,  kuhina 
nui,  and  four  other  judges 
appointed  by  the  l6wer  branch 
of  the  legislature* 

Three  Organic  Acts  adopted  from 
1845  to  1847  elaborated  on  the 
constitution*     They  set  up  an 
administrative  and  judicial  system  of 
the  Anglo-American  type*     The  first 
act  defined  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch*     The  second  defined 
the  functions  of  the  five  executive 
departments,,  including  an  article  that 
established  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  Quiet  Land  Titles*     The  third 
organized  the  judiciary* 

T3|;irouqh  these  Organic  Acts,  the 
administrative  and  judicial  systems 
developed  more  toward  the 
Anglo-American  stylf^  advocated  by  the 


foreigners  holding  positions  in  the  . 
government*    As  the  number  of  these 
foreigners  in  the  government 
increased",   protests  were  ma(?.e  to  the 
king  by  native  Hawaiians*     In  1845,  a^ 
petition  was  sent  to  the  king  from 
Lahairta  asking  him  to  dismiss  all 
naturalized  foreigners  he  had 
appointed  as  officers  of  the  kingdom* 
61/    The  petition  was  not  acted  upon* 
At  the  saiae  time,   the  land  system 
was  undergoing  drastic  changes  from 
the  previous  system*     The  Great  Mahele' 
of  1848  divided  land  in  the  kingdom 
into  two  parts— land  belonging  to  the 
king  and-  land  belonging  to  the 
konohiki,   or  chiefs*     The  '^ext  day, 
after  the  last  mahele  (division)  with 
the  konohiki,   the  king  divided  his 
land  again  in  two  parts  with  the 
larger  part  designated  as  "government" 
land  under  the  control  of  the  ^ 
legislative  council*     The  smaller  pArt 
was  known  as  the  "Crown  Lands"  and 
belonged  to  the  king*    At  about  the 
name  time,  kuleana  were  awarded  in  fee 
simple  to  native  Hawaiian  tenants *V  ^ 

By  1851  the  Constitution  of  1840 
was  out  of  date,  given  the  numerous 
developments  in  the  government  system 
since  that  time*     A  new  constitution 
was  approved  by  the  legislature  in 
1852*     The  powers  of  government  were 
divided  into  executi/\^e,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branche^*     The  king  was 
declared  the  "Supreme  Executive 
Magistrate,"  although  his  powers  were 
somewhat  limited  by  the  kuhina  nui* 
The  privy  council  dontinued  to  play  an 
important  role*     Ministers  were 
^appointed  by  the  king,   as  were 
governors*     Legislative  power  was. 
vested  in  the  king,   the  house  of 
nobles,   and  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives,  each  with  veto  powers  over 
the  others* 


*/  For  a  more  complete  explanation 
of  The  land  system  changes,   f5ee  Par^ 
II,   "Land  Laws  and  Land  Relation- 
ships * " 
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In  order  to  understand  future 
constitutional  activity  'o&  the 
kingdom,    it  is  important  here  to  point 
out  the  differences  between 
constitutions  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
and  of  the  United  States.  62/  Unlike 
the  system  in  the  United  States,  the 
Hawaiian  monarch  was  believed  to  have 
had  the  right  to  promulgate  and 
abrogate  constitutions,   since  the 
original  constitution  was  granted  by 
the '  king  and  not  by  "We  the  people/' 
63/    One  Hawaiian  writer  states  that: 
"By  proposing  the  action  of  the 
constitution  of . 1852  the  king  set  a 
precedent  that  he  could,   with  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  change  the 
constitution."  64/ 

Relationships  with  Foreign 
Governments 

These  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  III  saw  increasing  problems 
with  foreigners*     The  government, 
particularly  its  white  members, 
struggled  to  achieve  an  aura  of 
gravity,^  that  would  command  the  respect 
of  the  foreigners  in  the  islands. 
Calling  upon  warships  to  back  up  the 
claims  of  foreign  citizenry  continued 
unabated,  however.     The  ability  of  the 
kingdom  to  survive  on  its  own  became ' 
increasingly  questionable.     David  Malo 
wrote  a:  this  time  that  "such  has 
always  been  the  case  with  large 
countries,   the  small  ones  have  been 
eaten  up."     Evil,  he  v.rote,  was  at  the 
door,   ready  to  "come  in  and  bite  us." 
65/    The  treaties  the  king  had  already 
.signed  with  foi  '^-ign  governments  were 
disadvantageous   to  Hawaii  and  did 
little  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdbjiu 

Relations  with  the  French  were  at  a 
particularly  low  ebb.     Besides  the 
religious  persecution  of  Catholics  in 
Hawaii,   the  passage  of  an  act  in  18  38 
prohibiting  importation  and  purchase 
of  distilled  liquors  and  imposinq  a 
duty  of  $l/qall.on  on  importp(i  wines 
was  particularly  irksome.     The  problem 
came  to  head  in  July  The 


commander  of  a  French  frigate.  Captain 
Laplace,   threatened  to  use  force  if 
the  king  did  not  accede  to  several 
demands  made  by  ^he  French  in  Hawaii. 
To  avoid  bloods)1^d,   the  king  signed  a 
convention  with  the  French  (known  as 
the  "Laplace  Convention")  and 
announced  a  policy  of  religious 
toleration . 

The  convention  the  king  was  forced 
to  sigh  contained  tv;o  clauses  that 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  king: 

•  Frenchmen  accused  of  "any 

c r  i me  wh  a te  ve r "  wou Id  be  ( 
judged  by  a  jury  composed  of 
foreigners,   proposed  by  the 
French  consul;  and 

•  French  merchandise  was  not  to 
be  prohibited  nor  pay  a 

•  higher  duty  than  5  percent  ad 
valorem.  66/ 

i 

To  prevent  foreign  governments 
from  taking  further  advantage  of 
Hawaii,   the  king  ^hd  his  council 
decided  that  more  formal  relation- 
ships should  be  established  with 
foreign  governments .     To  accomplish 
tliis,   a  delegation  was  sent  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  in  1842  to 
negotiate  for  formal  recognition  and 
new  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,   and  France,   to  replace 
the  existing  informal  and  dis- 
advantageous conventions .  The 
delegation  was  composed  of  Sir  George 
Simpson  (Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company),   William  Richards,  and 
Timothy  Haalilio  (a  Hawaiian  in  the 
Government) . 

The  mission  succeeded  in  the  United 
States.     The  first  formal  recognition 
of  Hawaii's  independence  was  in  the 
form  of  a  document  given  to  the 
Hawaiian  envoys  by  U.S.   Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  on  December  30, 
1«42.     The  document  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  more  interested  in 
Hawaii   than  any  other  nation  and  that 
'•no  power  ought  either  to  take 
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possession  of  the  islands  as  a 
conquest I  or  for  the  purpose  of  > 
colonization,   and  that  no  power  ought  . 
to  seek  for  any  undue  control  over  the 
existing  Government,  or  any  exclusive 
privileges  or  preferences  in  matters 
of  commerce."  Q7/    The  document  was 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  France  apd 
beccime  known  as  the  "Tyler  Doctrine, " 
after  the  then-President  John  Tyler^ 

Having  successfully  completed  their 
negotiation  in  the  United  Statas,  the 
king's  representatives  left  for  Europe 
to  continue  their  quest  for  formal 
recognition.     Before  they  could 
complete  negotiations  for  recognition 
in  Europe,*  however,   the  "Paulet 
Affair*'  intervened. 

Lord  Paulet,   captain  of  the  British 
frigate  Carysf ort,  was  sent  to 
Honolulu  to  protect  British  interests 
as  a  result  of  complaints — mainly 
about  land— by  the  acting  British 
consul  in  Honolulu,  Alexander  Simpson* 
Paulet  made  demands  on  the  Hawaiian 
government  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
Honolulu  if  they  were  not  met* 

To  avoid  conflict,   the  king  made  a 
provisional  cession  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain  on  February  25,  1^43. 
Until  the  end  of  July,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  under  the  British  flag* 
When  it  was  informed  of  what  Paulet 
had  done,   the  Brltish'^GoAiej^nment 
disavowed  Paulet 's  act  and  sen^  j^ear 
Admiral  Richard  Thomas  to  restore 
Hawaiian  sovereignty,  which  he  did  on 
July  31,  ,1B43. 

After  this  episode  was  resolved, 
the  Hawaiian  delegation  continued 
their  European  negotiations.  Finally, 
on  November  11,   1843,  a  joint 
declaration  was  signed  in  London  by 
which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  King  of  France  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Sandwich 
(Hawaiian)  Islands.     The  United  States 
refused  to  sign  the  declaration  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  contrary  to 
America's  policy  of  avoiding 
en^  UiVjXinq  alli  ance^*     Instead,  the 
Unic   3  States  stood' by  the  Tyler  ^ 
Doctrine^ 


Despite  this  f9rmal  recognition  of 
independence,   inequitable  treaties 
were  still  a  problem  for  Hawaii*  In 
1844,   the  British  presented  the 
Hawaiian  GoVerniAent  with  a  convention 
with  oBjectionable  articles  similar  to 
those  .of  the  Laplace  Convention  of  ^ 
1839*     The  government  signed  the/ 
convention  but  wrote  to  the  head  of 
the  British  foreign  office  seeking 
modifications*     New  treaties  were  . 
signed  with  ^Britain  and  France  in 
•1846,   stilt  with  objectionable 
articles  on  trade  preferences  aDd  the  ^ 
composition  of  juries • 

In  the  mid^'i840's  and  1850's  Hawaii  ^ 
was  finally  able  to  achieve  equitable 
'tirea€ies«     In  1846  Hawaii  signed  a 
satisfactory  treaty  with  Denmark  that- 
'did  not  contain  the  restrictive 
clauses  of  the  British  and  French 
treaties*     Eventually,   even  Britain 
and  the  United  Staples  relaxed  their 
discriminatory  attitudes*     By  the 
1840 's,   the  articles  of  arrangement 
with  the  United  States,  whidi  had  * 
first  been  negotiated  in  1826,  ^ad 
ceased  to  .be  regarded  as  a  valid 
treaty.     A  pew  -treaty  satisfactory  to 
the  Hawaiian  Government  was  signpd  in 
1849  a;id  remained  in  effect  until  the 
annexai^G^u     The  American  treaty  -  % 

served  as  the  basis  for  a  new,  m6re ^ 
equ^able  treaty  with  Great  Britaih, 
signed  in  1851.     In  turn,   this  treaty 
was  the  basis  'for  treaties  with  Sweden 
^     and  Norway  in  1852. 

Thus  Hawaii  progressed  toward  more 
equitable  treaty  relations.  /France 
was  an  exception,   since  it  <^ontinued 
to  insist  upon  ajrtircles  objectionable 
to  the  Hawaiian  Government. 
Moreover, .most-favored-nation  clauses 
isnabled  other  nations  to  claim  the 
benefits  of  the  restrictive  clauses  in 
the.  French  treaty. 

Trad^^  and  Annexation       >  ^ 

Economic  development  in  the  late 
1840 's  and  early  1850 's  foreshadowed 
the  dominant  role  the  United  Statues 
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would  play  in  economic  and  political 
matters  in  Hawaii  through  the  rest  of 
the  century.     The  latter  years  of  '^he 
reign  of  Kamehameha  III  saw  an 
increase  in  trade  between  Hawaii  and 
the  West  Coast  of  the  North  American 
continent.     The  primary  impetus  was 
the  acquisition  of  California  and 
Oregon  by  the  United  States,  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and 
the  subsequent  influx  of  population 
requiring  supplies  more  easily 
obtained  from  Hawaii  than  from  the 
U.S.  eastern  seaboard. 

This  expansion  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pacific  engendered  an 
"exuberant;  expansionism,"  and  con-^ 
vinced  many  that  "it  was  the  'manifest 
destiny'  of  the  United  States  to 
overspread  the  whole  North  American 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands." 
68/    Kuykendall  notes  that  this 
expansionism  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  Hawaii.     Specifically,  it 
gave  birth  in  the  United  States  to  the 
idea  that  Hawaii  should  be  annexed  to 
the  American  Union,   and  aroused 
apprehension  in  Hawaii  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  "this  onflowing  and 
seemingly  resistless   tide  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  little  island  kingdom." 
69/ 

The  sugar  industry  progressed  in 
Hawaii,   stimulated  by  the  new  markets 
on  the  U.S.  West  Coast.     One  problem 
with  this  market,  however,  was  the 
high  U.S.   tariff  wall  and  the 
necessity  to  compete  with  low -cost 
sugars  from  Manila  and  China.  Labor 
supply  became  a  problem  as  the  sugar 
industry  grew  concurrently  with  the 
decline  in  the  native  Hawaiian 
population.     Approximately  200  Chinese 
contract  laborers  were  brought  in  for 
the  first  time  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  during  1852. 

Trade  goods  were  not  the  only 
commodity  some  Hawaii ans  thought  might 
be  travelling  between  California  and 
Hawaii .     Rumors  abounded  that  groups 
of  f ilibusterers  were  poised  in  San 
Francisco  ready  to  descend  upon  Hawaii 


and  attempt  to  overthrow  the  qovern- 
ment. 

Other  troubles  at  this  time  also 
put  the  political  stability  of  the 
monarchy  in  doubt  again.     The  French 
menaced  once  more,   sending  warships  to 
Hawaii.     Then  a  smallpox  epidemic 
broke  out.     Partially  as  a  result  of 
the  way  the  epidemic  was  handled, 
there  was  a  political  upheaval  in  1853 
and  one  of  the  king's  ministers, 
Gerritt  Judd,   was  dismissed. 

During  this  upheaval  the  topic  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  c&me 
to  the  fore .     Some  viewed  annexation 
as  "Manifest  Destiny;"  others 
considered  it  the  means  to  ensure  that 
the  islands  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Gi^eat  Britain  or  France; 
everyone  knew  that  the  economy  of  the 
islands  would  benefit  if  the  U.S. 
tariff  on  sugar  could  be  eliminated. 
70/ 

The  king,   beset  by  internal 
squabbles,  annexationists,  and 
external  pressures,   began  to  despair 
of  the  future.     Secretly,'^  he  sent  a 
proclamation  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  requesting  assistance  in 
case  Hawaii  were  attacked.  The 
proclamation  said,   in  part,   that  che 
king  and  kuhina  nui; 

Hereby  proclaim  as  our  Royal 
will  and  pleasure,    that  all  our 
Islands,   and  all  our  rights  as 
s ove  r e  i  gn  ove r  the  m,   are  f r om 
the  date  hereof ,  placed  under 
the  protection  and  safeguards 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
until  some  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  place  our  said 
relations  with  France  upon  a 
footing  compatible  with  my 
rights  as  an  independent 
sovereign, . . .or  if  such 
arrangements  should  be  found 
impracticable ,   then  it  is  our 
wish  and  pleasure  that  the 
protection  aforesaid  under  the 
United  States  of  America  be 
perpetual.  71/ 
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The  U,3*  Commissioner  and  members 
of  the  kinq^s  government  drew  up  a 
document  setting  forth  alternative 
plans  for  the  United  States  to  save 
Hawaii  from  the  danger  of 
filibustering  or  threats  from  foreign 
governments.     In  order  of  preference, 
these  were: 

•  A  joint  protectorate  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France;  ^ 

•  A  protectorate  under  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain; 

•  protectorate  by  the  United 
States  alone; 

•  If  no  protectorate  could  be 
arranged,   resignation  of 
sovereignty  to  the  United 
States.  12/ 

After  communicating  these  developments 
»-o  Washington,  however,   the  United 
plates  Commissioner  was  informed  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  tJiat  he 
was  not  to  give  countenance  to  "any 
iaec  or  expectation  that  the  islands 
will  becoire  annexed  to  the  Unired 

States.  "  ly 

All  of  these  negotiations  came  to  a 
\halt  without  being  resolved.  Rumors 
'of  filibustering  proved  untrue, 
relations  wit>j  France  improved 
somewhat,  a^d  Kamehameha  III  died  on 
December  15,   1354.     His  successor, 
Pri  \ce  Alexander  Liholiho,  did  not 
reopan  the  discussions  and  supporters 
of  annex  tjL on  in  Hawaii  gave  up  their 
agitation  for  the  time  being. 
However,   interest  had  been  piqued  in 
the  United  States  by  these 
developm^.  Its.     Fear    "hat  France  would 
take  over  t,he  Hawaiirn  Islands  had 
stimulated  talk  of  annexation, 
particularly  in  California. 


E.     THE  REIGNS  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  IV  AND  V 
(1854-1872) 

Politics  and  Sugar 

Prince  Alexander  Liholiho,  nephew 
and  heir  of  Kamehameha  III,  ascended 
the  throne  as  Kamehameha  IV  in 
December  1854.     His  reign  lasted  until 
his  death  in  1863.     This  Hawaiian 
monarch  had  very  different  ideas  about 
relations  with  foreign  governments,  in 
general,   and  with  the  United  S tates , 
in  particular. 

In  the  foreign  realm,   the  policy  of 
the  government  of  Kamehameha  IV 
consisted  of  three  parts: 

1)  To  substitute  for  the  joending 
annexation  project  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii; 

2)  To  get  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  France  and  place  the  ' 
relations  between  the  two 
cotintries  on  a  cordial 
footing;  and 

3)  To  obtain  a  joint  guarantee 
of  HawaJi's  independence  by 
the  grea-.:  maritime  powers. 
Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  possibly 
Russia,  by  means  of  a  tripar- 
tite or  quadripartite  treaty* 
74/ 

Of  the  three  parts  of  this  policy, 
only  the  second  met  with  some  success. 
A  new  treaty  between  Hawaii  and  France 
war:;  ratified  in  1858  and,  although 
still  not  satisfactory,   the  treaty  was 
"in  some  important  respects  an 
improvement  over  the  old  one.'*  75/ 
One  of   the  first  steps   taken  in 
pursuit  of  the  foreign  policy  goals  of 
Kamehameha  IV  was  to  break  oft  all 
tieqotiations  for  annexation  to  the 
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United  States.   76/     In  general;  the 
reiqn  of  Kamehameha  IV  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  turning  away  from 
American  influence  and  toward  a  closer 
relationship  with  England.  This 
relationvship  with  symbolized  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Anglican  Church 
into  Hawaii  by  the  king  and  his  Wife, 
Queen  Emma.  IJJ    The  king  and  the 
chiefs  feared  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  American  interests 
(particularly  missionary  interests)  in 
Hawaii  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,   annexation,   and  the 
eventual  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian 
race.  78/    The  close  call  with 
annexation  in  the  waning  years  of  the 
reign  of  Kamehameha  III  (which 
Alexander  Liholiho  had  opposed,  as 
prince  and  heir  apparent)  confirmed 
this  suspicion. 

Meanwhile,   these  years  were  years 
of  economic  transition.  Whaling 
declined  as  the  primary  industry, 
while  the  sugar  industry  grew 
dramatically.     After  the  California 
gold  rush,   the  sugar  industry  went 
int-:)  a  depression  in  Hawaii.  However, 
the  U.S.  Civil  War  provided  the 
necessary  boost  in  the  market  to  make 
Hawaiian  sugar  the  primary  export  of 
the  3slanc?s.     Another  factor  in  the 
increase  in  output  at  this  tiire  were 
improvements  in  mills,  machinery,  and 
production  methods . 

The  plantation  agency  system 
developed  to  promote  the  industry. 
The  system,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
larger  business  houses  in  Honolulu, 
provided  capital  to  and  s^r/ed  as 
centralized  agents  for  individual 
plantations.     The  larger  of  these 
estaoishments  would  eventually 
consolidate  into  the  "Big  Five"  suvjar 
factors  (agents). 

The  problem  of   labor  supply  becaire 
a^ute,   spurred  by  the  growth  of  the 
agriculture  industry  and  the  continued 
decline  in  the  nat:  /e  population.  79/ 
More  Chinese  laborer.^  were  brought  in, 
but  this  was  not  a  popular  policy, 
particularly  among  ndtive  Hawaiians. 
The  first  Japanese  laborers  were 
brought  to  Hawaii  in  18GB.     In  1869, 


Hawaiians  held  meetings  during  which 
several  resolutions  were  passed 
against  f\irther  importation  of  Chinese 
contract  labor  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  "the  government  should 
bring  here  the  people — men,  women  and 
children — of  a  cognate  race  with 
ourselves,   as  laborers,   and  to 
increase  the  population  of  our  group." 
80/ 

In  1871,   a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  was  concluded  with  Japan. 
xTie  treaty  contained  provisions  that 
"the  Hawaiian  Government  expected  to 
open  the  way  for  an  extensive 
immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to 
Hawaii."  81 /    This  goal  was  not 
reached  until  after  many  years  of 
negotiation,  however. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  sugar 
industry  depended  on  the  existence  of 
an  accessible  market.     For  this 
reason,   the  question  of  annexation  was 
still  alive  in  the  minds  of  sugar 
planters,   who  were  most  interested  in 
getting  out  from  under  the  heavy 
import  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
UoS.  Government.     The  Hawaiian 
Government  proposed  an  alternative — a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  to  permit  U.S.   and  Hawaiian 
goods  to  be  exchanged  free  of  duty. 
An  emissary  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  such  a  treaty  but  it  did  not 
pass  the  U.S.  Senate.     The  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  was  afforded  some 
relief,  however,  when  the  U.S.  tariff 
was   lowered  in  1859.     In  late  1866  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  once  more 
brought  forward,   but  it  was  again 
defeated  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty,   according  to 
Kuykendall,  was  the  mission  of 
Zephaniah  S.  Spalding.     He  v/as  sent  to 
Hawaii  in  late  1868  by  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  82/    ^to  observe  and 
report  to  Seward  on  the  situation  in 
the  islands  and  the  probable  effect  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  that  was  then 
pending  in  the  Senate."  83/  According 
to  Kuykendall,   Spalding  was  "strongly 
opposed  to  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
was  in  favor  of  annexation,  which  he 
thought  would  be  hastened  by  rejection 
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of  the  tijeaty.**  84/  Spalding's  report 
probably  had  some,  although  not  major, 
influence  on  the  treaty's  rejection  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  85/ 

Plight  of  the  People 

As  a  result  of  the  constitutional 
developments  described  above,  native 
Hawaiian  men  had  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  members  of  the  kingdom's  house  of 
representatives.     They  did  not, 
however,  share  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  native  population  continued  its 
precipitous  decline.     Liholiho  singled 
out  the  problem  of  the  decrease  in  the 
nati.ve  population  in  his  speech 
opening  the  legislature  in  1855.  He 
suggested  a  two-fold  attack  on  the 
problem:     reduction  in  loss  caused  by 
disease,   and  encouragement  of 
Polynesian  immigrants  to  reinforce  and 
reinvigorate  the  Hawaiian  stock.  The 
latter  plan  was  eventually  accom- 
plished through  labor  immigration, 
although  it  was  not  always  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  native  Hawaiians, 
as  noted  above. 

To  improve  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  native  Hawaiians,   efforts  were 
made  by  Kings  Kameh«^meha  IV  and  V  to 
interest  them  in  the  growing 
agricultural  industry.     Some  native 
Hawaiians  did  grow  potatoes,  but  the 
potato  as  a  cash  crop  did  not  survive 
long.     The  Native  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society  was  set  up  in 
1856,  but  it  was  not  very  successful 
in  encouraging  greater  production  from 
Hawaiians.     Growing  sugar  required 
large-scale  operations  and  was 
nonopolized  by  Americans.     The  native 
Hawaiians  did  not  share  ^e  white 
man's  view  of  the  future  in  terms  of 
profit  and  loss,   and  the  result  was 
that  the  native  population  existed  on 
the  fringes  of  the  impending  economic 
boom# 


Constitutional  Change 

On  the  death  of  Liholiho  on 
November  30,   1863,   his  older  brother 
(Prince  Lot)  succeeded  to  the  throne 
as  Kamehameha  V.     Unlike  his 
predecessor,  Kamehameha  V  did  not  take 
the  oath  to  uphold  the  kingdom's 
constitution,   promulgated  in  1852. 

Even  duri  ig  the  reign  of  Liholiho, 
the  king  and  his  advisors  had  attemp- 
ted to  amend  the  Constitution  of  1852. 
The  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
latter  included  the  existence  of  the 
office  of  the  kuhina  nui;   the  power  of 
the  privy  council,  universal  male 
suffrage,   and  the  absence  of  property 
qualifications  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives . 

King  Kamehameha  V  believed  that  the 
Constitution  of  1852  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  he  called  a  convention  to  draft  a 
new  constitution.     When  the  ^convention 
deadlocked  on  the  question  of  property 
qualifications,   the  king  adjourned  the 
convention,  abrogated  the  old 
constitution  and  promulgc^ted  a  new  one 
a  week  later.     The  principal  changes 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1864 
were: 

•  The  office  of  kuhina  nui  was 
abolished; 

•  The  powers  of  the  privy  council 
were  curtailed,   while  the 
administrative  powers  of  the 
king  and  cabinet  were 
strengthened; 

•  The  nobles  and  people's 
representatives  wo*  id  sit 
together  as  the  legislative 
assembly;  and 

o    There  would  be  property 
qualif icdtioas  for  the 
representatives  and  property 
and  educational  qualifications 
for  voters. 
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As  noted  above,   the  power  of  the 
kinq  to  unilaterally  abrogate  the 
constitution  was  accepted  by  native 
Hawaiians,     Of  the  action  of 
Kamehameha  V,  Liliuokalani  says: 

It  has  already  been  seen  that 
the  right  of  life  and  death  was 
unchallenged;   that  whatever  it 
may  be  in  other  countries,  as 
late  as  an  epoch  thirty  years 
in  the  past  (i.e.,  mid-l860's] 
it  belonged  to  the  highest 
chief  of  the  Hawaiian 
people... Let  it  be  repeated: 
the  promulgation  of  a  new 
constitution,   adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  the 
demands  of  the  people,   has  been 
an  indisputaV)le  prerogative  of 
the  Hawaiian  monarchy.  86/ 

F.     LUNALILO  (1873-1874) 

Kamehameha  V  died  in  December  1872 
without  naming  a  successor.     On  his 
deathbed  he  asked  the  High  Chiefess 
Bernice  Pauahi  (Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Bishop)  to  be  his  successor,  but  she 
declined.     As  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,   the  national  legislature 
was  responsible  for  choosing  the  new 
monarch.     An  informal  popular  vote  was 
held  and  the  result  was  a  large 
majority  for  Lunalilo,   a  cousin  of 
Kamehameha  V  (the  other  contender  was 
David  Kalakaua).     The  legislature 
confirmed  the  election. 

The  kingdom  that  Lunalilo  took  over 
was  encountering  severe  economic 
difficulties.     The  islands  '  economy 
became  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  as  the  sugar 
industry  continued  to  expand.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  became  more 
important  with  the  serious  financial 
depression  in  Hawaii  in  1872.     Talk  of 
annexation  surfaced,  but  the  weight  of 


public  opinion,   even  among  the  haole 
population,   was  against  it.     The  king 
and  legislature  submitted  for  U.S. 
review  the  idea  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
Pearl  Harbor.     Some  of  the  king's 
advisors  had  told  him  that  this  would 
make  passage  of  the  treaty  much  more 
probable.     There  was  a  public  outcry 
against  such  a  scheme  by  the  native 
population,   however,   and  the  latter 
proposal  was  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile,   the  U.S.  Government  was 
.ascertaining  the  military  importance 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  general  and 
Pearl  Harbor  in  particular.     Early  in 
1873  Major  General  John  M.  Schofield, 
commander  of  the  United  States  Army 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  and 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  B.  S. 
Alexander,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,   arrived  in 
Honolulu.  87/    Ostensibly  on  a 
vacation  trip,   the  secret  purpose  of 
the  men's  visit  was   to  report  to  U.S. 
Secretary  of  War  W.  W.  Belknap  on  the 
"defensive  capabilities  of  the 
different  ports  and  their  commercial 
facilities."  88/    The  report,  which 
was  made  public  twenty  years  later, 
"emphasized  the  value  of  Pearl  Harbor  ' 
and  discussed  the  means  of  making  it 
available  for  naval  and  commercial 
purposes."  89/ 

In  the  political  realm,  Lunalilo 
did  succeed  in  having  some  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  1864  adopted, 
including  the  repeal  of  the  property 
qualifications  for  voters.  Other 
policies  were  not  as  popular,   howeve)  . 
The  continuing  public  health  problem 
with  leprosy  resulted  in  strict 
enforcement  of  tne  law  sending  lepers 
to  Molokai — in  two  years  over  500 
lepers  were  sent  to  facilities  there 
that  were  already  over-extended.  This 
policy  caused  the  government  to  lose 
much  popular  support . 
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Lunalilo  died  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  February  1874  after 
barely  a  year  on  the  throne.  He 
became  the  first  Hawaiian  monarch  to 
leave  his  property  to  a  benevolent 
institution — the  Lunalilo  Home  for 
poor/  destitute,   and  infirm  people  ot 
Hawaiian  hlood. 

Since  Lunalio  died  without  an  heir, 
the  legislature  once  again  had  to 
choose  a  king.     David  Kalakaua  was 
elected  after  a  campaign  in  which  he 
was  opposed  by  Queen  Emma,   the  widow 
of  Kamehameha  IV.     This  election 
chanqed  the  line  of  succession  from 
the  Kamehameha  line  to  the  Kalakaua 
line  • 

G.     THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  (1875) 

King  Kalakaua  was  in  favor  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty.     Shortly  after  he 
assumed  the  throne,  hp  travelled  to 
the  United  States  as  a  "good-will" 
ambassador  to  promote  its  passage. 
Some  credit  the  e\^entual  passage  of  ^ 
the  treaty  to  the  favorable  impression 
he  made,     ^f  this   cri.p,  Liliuokalani 
sayi-. : 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  those 
residents  of  his  domain  who  were 
from  American  or  missionary 
stock,  my  brother  [Kalakaua]  had 
organized  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  closer  alliance  or 
reciprocity  with  the  United 
States»».The  result  of  this  visit 
is  well  Known r     It  secured  that 
for  '  'lich  the  planters  had  gained 
endorsement  of  the  king,  it 
resulted  in  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  January  30,   1875.  90/ 

Liliuokalani  states  that  support  for 
the  treaty  was  not  unanimous  in 
Hawaii.     Some  protentod  that  it  would 
"put  in  peril  the  independence  of  our 
nation."  Sn^/ 

The  reciprocity  treaty  finally 
passed  the  U.S.   Congress  and  was 
signed  in  nid~lB75 'without  the  clause 
on  Pearl  Harbor.     It  v,        into  effect 
in  1876.  The  treaty  was  renewed  in 


1887  with  a  clause  giving  the  U.S. 
Government  exclusive  right  to  use 
Pearl  Harbor,   and  this  treaty  remained 
in  effect  until  June  1890. 

The" 1876  treaty  provided  that 
unrefined  sugar,   rice,   and  almost  all 
other  Hawaiian  products  would  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of 
duties.     In  return,   a  long  list  of 
American' products  and  manufactured 
goods  were  admitted  jlnto  Hawaii.  The 
treaty  also  provid^'  that,   as   long  as 
it  was  in  effect,   Hawaii  could  not 
offer  the  same  kind  of  treaty  to  any 
other  nation . 

The  primary  effect  of  the  treacy 
was  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  sugar 
industry.     Records  show  that  in  1875^ 
before  the  treaty  was  in  effect,  25 
million  pounds  of  sugar  were  exported. 
By  1890,    that  amrunt  had  increased 
ten-fold — 250  million  pounds  of  sugar 
were  exported.  92/ 

Since  sugar  cane  requires  large 
amounts  of  water,   r-ytensive  irrigation 
was  L.:gun.     With  an  assured  market, 
more  capital  was  available  to  make 
such  improvements.     The-  agency  (or 
factor)  system  became  mor-^  important, 
becaust.  it  offered  a  centralized 
system  to  sell  and  ship  crops,  finance 
new  ventures,   and  purchase  equipment 
needed  by  plantations,     VJitl-i  the 
growth  in  output,   the  need  for  labor 
also  increased.     More  than  55,000 
immigrant  laborers  were  brought  to 
Hawaii  between  1877  and  1890, 
Approximately  one-half  of  these  were 
Chinese.     Others  were  Japanese, 
Portuguese,   and  European.  93/ 

However,   the  most  significant 
consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  the  development  o^  powerful 
economic  ties  between  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States.     These  economic  ties 
then  intensified  the  political 
consequences  of  the  treaty.  Russ 
believes  that: 

The  political  consequences  of 
this  reciprocity  agreement 
cannot  be  overestimated.  When 
Hawaii  was  finally  annexed  in 
1898,   practically  everybody 
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agreed  that  the  first  real  step 
had  been  reciprocity,   that  is 
to  say^   economic  annexation •  94/ 

The  events  that  took  place  from 
1875  to  1898,   when  Hawaii  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States,   are  reviewed  in 
Part  II,   "Diplomatic  and  Congressional 
^History:     From  Monarchy  to  Statehood;" 
below. 
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small  hand  9f  foreigners  acting  as  the 
'Committee  of  Safety'  had  no  authority 
to  intervene  when  Queen  Liliuokalani 
proposed  a  new  constitution  which  she 
later  retracted." 

87/  Discussion,  of,  Sch6field 
mission  inserted  ^s  d  result  of 
comment  by  Kawaipuna  Pre jean,   p.  5. 

'88/    Belknap  to  Schofield, 
confidential,  June  24,   1872,  War  Dept. 
Records,  quoted  in  Kuykendall,  Volume 
II,   p.  248. 

t 

89/    Kuykendall,  Volume  II,   p.  248. 
Kuykendall  also  'speculates  on  the 
reasons  for  the  mission  at  that 
particular  time:    "...the  only  obvious 
special  circumstances  that  mights  have 
called  it  forth  were  the  strained 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  current 


r.nterest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
development  of  steamship  lines  across 
the  Pacific"   (Ibid. ,  p.  249, 
footnote) . 

90/    Liliuokalani 's  views  on 
reciprgcity  added  in  response  to  a 
comment  from  Congressman  Daniel  Akaka 
that  "it  would  be ^interesting  to 
review  and  contrast*  the  comments  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  regarding  that 
Treaty  and  the  motivation  of  the 
planters . " 

91/    Liliuokalani,   p.  55. 

92/    Kuykendall  and  Day,  p.  152. 

93/    Ibid. ,   p.  156. 

94/  Russ,  The  Hawaiian  Revolution 
p.  12. 
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Native  Hawaiian  Culture 


A*  INTRODUCTION 

The  culture  of  native  Hawaiians  is 
manifested  in  many  facets  of  daily 
life.     One  of  the  most  important  for 
any  culture  is  language.  The 
Commission  was  fortunate  to  have  an 
expert  on  the  Hawaiian  language  ^ite 
that  section  for  the  Commission's 
Report.     The  second  section  of  this 
chapter  discusses  culture  in  a 
different  context — historic 
preservation. 

Another  important  aspect'  of^  the 
lives  ^f^  ancient  and  even  present-day 
native  H^aiians'is  the  religion  as 
practiced  prior  to  the  coaiing  of  the 
American  missionaries.     The  next 
chapter  contains  information  on  the 
native  Hawaiian  religion,  also  written 
by  a  foreinost  expert  in  the  sxibject. 

B.     THE  HAWAIIAN  LANGUAGE  V  ^. 

Introduction  1/ .  v  .  '  * 

AnJ^hropologists  and  cultural  ' 
experts  recognize  the  crucial  role 
played  by  language  in  identifying 
people.     Language  demonstrates  the 
uniqueness  of  a  people,  carrying  with 
it  centuries  of  shared  experience, 


literature ,  history ,  traditions  and 
reinforcing  these  through  daily  use. 

A  unique  Polynesian  language 
restricted  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  definition 
and  identity*  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 
.The  language  is  in  fact  known  to  the 
eWorld  by  the  saipe  name  as*  the  people 
themselves — Hawaiian.     However,  it 
terms  itself  ' oleic  Hawai' i ,  or 
Hawai.'i  language,  thus  like  the 
English  term  recognizing  the 
indigenous  status  of  the  language 
unique  to  these  islands^ 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  origin 
of  "the^  Hawaiian  language  in  the  oral, 
traditions.  *  The  words  of  the 
progenitors,  Papa  and  Wakea,  are 
recorded  an  Hawaiian-  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Hawaiian  language  is  as  old  as  the 
existence  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 
Although  composed  of  many  small 
communities  and  four  primary 
geographi^ci^r  divisions,  the  ancient 
inhabitant^  were  able  to  make  a 
distinction  between  their  own  language 
and  languages  ex-dsting  outside  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  Haw^i'i. 
The  sense  of  eth|iicity  is  recorded  in 
the  chant  of'Kuali'i,  In  which  a 
pre-European  voyager  from  the  island 


'  '  V  The  following  section  is  a 
complete  reproduction  of  the  paper 
prepared  by  Larry  L.  Kimura,  entitled 
"Language  Section  o'f  Native  I^waiians 
Study  Commission  Report"  (t^ebruary, 
1983),  written  at  the  direction  of  and 
funded  by  the' Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs.     Mr.  Kimura  is  an  instructor 
in  Hawaiian  Language,  Department  of 
Indo^acific  Langtiages,  at  the 
Uhive^j^ity  of  Hawaii,  Manoa  fcampus . 
^  Minor  editorial  cjianyes  have  been' made 
to  confirm  to  the  Final  Report's 
format,'  and  the  footnotes  have  been 
renumbered.     Except  for  these  cljanges. 


(cont'd)     Mr.  Kimura' s  pQper  appears 
as  submitted  by  OHA  and  is  otherwise 
unchanged.     The  spelling  of  Hawaiian 
words  as  they  appeared  in  the  original 
paper  has  also  be^en  retaified ,  even 
though  the  spelling  of  some  word's 
differs  from  th«  t  used  in  the 
remainder  of  this  Report.  The 
references  used  by  Mr.  Kimura  appear 
in  the  "List  of  References marked 
with  a  "[2]".     OHA  subsequently  sent 
supplementary  information  on  the 
Hawaiian  language  to  the  Commission , 
also  from  Mr.  Kimura,  and  this 
material-'  is  included  in  the  ^^ppendix 
of  kt-hie  Report. 
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f  (Vahu  describes  Kahiki,  a  term  used 
or' all  lands  outside  of  Hawai'i:  f 

i  Ua  Vike  ho'i  au  ia  Kahiki 
\  He  moku  leo  paha'oha'o  wale 
Kahi'ki 

•  •  • 

*' -   'A'ohe  o  Kahiki  kanaka 

Ho'okahi  o  Kahiki  kanaka  -  he 
Haole  2/ 

I  have  seen  Kahiki 
Kahiki  is  an  island  with  a 
puzzling  language  ^ 

•  •  • 

.^Kahiki  has  no  people 

"Except  for  one  kind—  foreigners 

'    Many  Hawaiian  V  families  trace 
part  of  their  ancestry  to  voyagers 
from  these  foreign  lands  called 
Kahiki.     Regular  sound  correspondence 
between  k^  in  Hawaiian  with  _t  in  other 
Polynesian  languages,  supports  an 
identification  of  at  least  one  Kahiki 
with  Tahiti.  ,  Linguistic  analysis  of 
Hawaiian  supports  a  theory  that  the 
language  has  its  clos^est  relatives  in 
the  Marquesas,   Society,   and  ouier 
island  groups  of  French  Polynesia, 
some  two  thousand  miles  to  the  south. 
There  still  remains  a  certain  amount 
of  mutual  intelligibility  between 
Hawaiian  and  other  Eastern  Polynesian 
. languages  such  as  Tahitian,  Cook 
Islands  Maori,   and  New  Zealand  Maori, 
as  shown  in  Table  59.     (All  tables 
appear  ^  the  end  of  the  chapter). 

The  similarity  among  Polynesian 
languages  has  been  overemphasized  by 
casual  observers  who  have  erroneously 
claimed  that  Hawaiian  and  other 


Mr.  Kitnura  uses  the  term 
"Hawaiian"  in"  the  same  way  that 
•'native  Hawaiian"  is  used  in  the 
majority  of  .this  Peport;   that  is,  to 
sianify  thojie  persons  who  have  any 
amount  of  the  blogd  of  those  who 
inhabited  tiie  Hawaiian  Islands  prior 
to  1778. 


^  Polynesians  all  speak  but  "dialects" 
of  a  single  language.  V  Linguists 
generally  accept  distinct  languages 
(as  opposed  to  dialects)  as  having 
\more  than  70  percent  of  their  basiq 
Vocabulary  as  cognate.  Hawaiian 
shares  56  percent  of  its  basic 
vocaoulary  with  Marquesan  and  only  46 
percent  with  Tahttian,   the  two 
languages  most  closely  related  to 
Hawaiian,  according  to  linguists. 
Given  the  indepe^ident  status  of  the 
>  Hawaiian  language,   it  is  notable  that 
Hawaiians  and  other  Polynesians  in  the 
independent  nations,  of  the  South 
Pacific  readily  recognize  the 
relationship  among  their  languages  and 
put  much  emphasis  on  this  even  in 
official  government  business  between 
Hawai'i  and  their  countries. 

Unlike  New  Zealand  Maori  and 
Marquesan,   which  exhibit  a  number  of 
rather  different  dialect-,  differences 
within  Hawaiian  are  quite  ninor  and 
were  probably  never  much  greater  than 
today.     The  lack  of  major  dialect 
differentiation  within  Hawaiian  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
stable  groupings  of  people,   such  as 
tribes  or  clans,   in  the  traditional 
political  system.     In  pre-contact 
times,    there  was  continuous 
interchange^  among  the  various  lineages 
across  the  whole  island  chain  and 
constant  redefinition  of  political 
boundaries  across  districts  and 
islands.     Tradition  mentions  an 
'   individual  from  the  island  of  Hawai^i 
named  Kalaunuiohua  who  nearly 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  entire 
island  chain  at  one  time.  4/  Usually, 
however,  Maui  controlled  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Moloka^i, 
Lar>A'i,   and  Kah^^olawe,   with  Hawai '  i 
ancH  O'ahu  as  separate  units,  and 
Ka/ia^i  controlling  neighboring 
Nil'ihau.     Tf^e  greatest  contrasts  in 
speech  within  Hawaiian  are  between 
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the  most  isolated  parts  of  the  Kaua'i 
kingdom  (for  example,  Ni'ihau),  the 
Maui  kingdom  (for  example,    the  KaupS 
area),   and  the'Hawai'i  kingdom  (for 
example,   the  Puna  district) •  The 
differences  are  primarily  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  consonants 
symbolized  with  )c,   1^  and  w, 
intonation,   speed  of  speech,   and  small 
differences  in  vocabulary.     There  are 
no  significant  grammatical 
differences*     The  standard  dialect 
taught  in  schools  is  that  of  O'ahu, 
the  site  of  the  capital.     Table  60 
gives  examples  of  differences  among 
the  different  areas,  bj 

} 

I        The  Cultural  Importance  of  Hawaiian 

,  I 

In  the  introduction,   reference  was 
V  made  to  the  inseparable  identity 

between  all  peoples  and  their 
languages,   and  the  extreme  importance 
of  language  as  the  bearer  of  the 
culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  a 
people.     This  in  itself  is  more  than 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Hawaiian 
language  to  be  valued  abpve  all  else 
in  the  cultural  context.     In  comparing 
Hawaiian  culture  with  other  cultures, 
however,   is  there  any  reason  that 
language  might  be  judged  relatively 
more  important  or  less  important  in  a 
Hawaiian  cultural  context?    Given  the 
current  weak  status  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Hawaiian  culture  is  in  the  top 
percentage  of  the  world's  cultures 
stressing  the  importance  of  language. 

It  is  appropriate  here  that  a  few 
examples  of  the  Hawaiian  language  in 
action  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
three  basic  features  that  make 
language  such  an  important  factor  of 
Hawaiian  culture:     (1)  the  necessity 
of   language  to  human  activity  in  order 
to  identify  it  as  human  or,   in  a 
narrower  perspective ,   Hawaiian;    (  2 ) 
the  importance  of  subtlety, 
personality,   and  detail,   that  is. 
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nicety  in  expression;  and   (3)  the 
power  of  the  word. 

Human  Activity 

An  example  of  the  importance  of 
language  in  human  activity  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  area  of  musi c  and 
dance.     Many  cultures  of  the  world 
(for  example.  Plains  American  Indian, 
European  folk  cultures,   and  classical 
European  culture )  emphasize  dance  and 
music  with  only  instruntental 
accompaniment  or  minimal  use  of  word.^ 
(such  as  war  and  social  dances  of  the 
Sioux,   the  polka  and  jig  of  Europe, 
and  classical  ballet).     Such' art  forms 
appear  simple  in  a  Hawaiian  context. 
Hawaiian  culture  placed  great  emphasis 
on  language  as  the  means  of  human 
artistic  development.     An  example  of 
this  exists  in  the  ni'au  kani  and 
'ukeke  (instruments  using  the  mouth  as 
a  sound  box).    ^Words  are  formed,  in  the 
mouth  and  echoed  out  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  instrument.  Even 
,the  nose  flute  is  designed  to  free  the 
mouth  for  the  formation  of  words,  but 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form 
words  and  play  the  nose  flute  at  the 
same  time,   a  custom  of  using  note 
combinations  to  stand  for  words 
between  initiates  is  associated  with 
the  instrument.     These  extreme 
examples  illustrate  the  importance 
gi  ven  by  people  to  language   ( the 
ultimate  human  characteristic)  in  the 
Hawaiian  culture. 

t  - 

Subtlety,  Personality  and  Detail 

A  fur the r  complicating  factor  in 
Hawaiian  culture  is  that  subtlety  and 
personalization  are  highly  favored . 
This  leads  to  the  use  of  symbolism  and 
veiled  references  in  ordinary  speech 
as  a  device  for  emphasizing  a  point 
without  blatant  bragging,   cri t i cinm, 
or  questioning.     The  use  of  symbolism 
and  veiled  reference  is  especially 
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evident  in  the  poetry  utilized  in  the 
chants  that  are  used  in  everything 
from  ordinary  greetings  to  the 
recitation  of  genealogies.  Subtlety 
and  persoiidlization  are  further 
accomplished  in  chant  by  usintj^  special 
grammatical  and  pronunciation 
complications  that  make  the  message 
even  less  flat  or  blatant*  6/ 

Intense  personalization  of  the 
language  in  itself  has  led  to  ,a 
proliferation  of  very  specific  terms, 
especially  relating  to  natural  beauty, 
which  lends  itself  well  t'o  Hawaiian  ' 
poetry.    An  extreme  example^  is 
seventeen  individual  names  for  various 
winds  of  /feiny  Haiawa  Valley  on  the 
island  of  Moloka'i,   in  comparison  to 
the  North  American  continfent  as  a 
whole,   for  which  far  less  names  are 
getierally  known  by  English  speakers. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  wind 
names  throuahout  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
detailed  r/i  .n  descriptions,'  special 
seas,  colors,   and  so  on,   as  shown  in  ^ 
Table  61. 

Hawaiian  attention  to  terms  for 
life  forms  has  impressed  biologists  in 
that  it  is  based  on  the  same 
principles  invented  for  biological 
taxonomy  by  the  Swede,   Linnaeus  (for 
example,  ulua  aukea,  Caranx  ignobilis; 
ulua  'ele'ele,  Caranx  melampyqus). 
Hawaiian  tc  minology  goes  even  beyond 
the  requirements  of  modern  biology 
with  special  terms  for  different  sizes 
of  fish,   recognizing  four  growth 
stages  for  some  fish  and  fewer  for 
others  (for  example,  pua 'ama,  "mullet 
under  a  finger  length; "  kahaha, 
"mullet  about  eight  inches  long;" 
'ama'ama,   "mullet  about  twelve  inches 
long;"    'anae,   "mullet  over  a  foot 
long"). 

T;;he  Power  of  Words 

From  a  Hawaiian  viewpoint,  the 
factor  that  gives  the  Hawaiian 
langua^^e  its  most  important  cultural 
function  is  the  philosophy  of  power  in 
the  Hawaiian  word  itself.  This 
philosophy  is  codified  in  the  saying  i^ 
ka  'olelo  ke  ola;  i  ka  'olelo  ka 
make,   or  (approximately)  "language 
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contains  the  power  of  life  and  death." 
In  a  Western  context  this  concept 
might  be  understandable  using  as  an  * 
example  the  psychiatrist's  method  of 
encouraging  patients  to  articulate  a 
problem  in  order  to  confirm  its 
existence • 

The  basis  of  the  Hawaiian  concept 
is  the  belief  that  saying  the  word 
gives  power  to  cause  the  action.  For 
example,   to  say  *'I  wish  you  good 
health"  will  actually  help  a  person  to 
recover,  while  an  expressed  wish  for 
death  could  actually  cause  it. 
Furthermore,   a  homonym  or  simile 
retains  some  of  the  power  of  the 
original  word  to  influence  events. 
Thus  the  word  ola  (good  health,  life), 
its  partial  homonyms  like  'olani  (to 
warm  in  the  sun),   and  a  poetic 
reference  to  it  like  kau  i  ka 
puaaneane  (rest  upon  the  flowering  of 
the  faint  breath  of  life,   that  is,  old 
age)  can  all  be  symbolically  helpful. 
The  power  of  the  word  is  increased  by 
the  seriousness  and  preciousness  of. 
the  form  in  which  it  is  offered,,  such 
as  in  a  chant  or  formal  speech. 

The  philosophy  of  the  power  of  the 
word  is  developed  to  such  an  extept  in 
traditional  Hawaiian  culture  that 
there  exists  a  contest  of  wits  called 
ho'opapa  in  which  poetic  references, 
partial  homonyms,  and  vocabulary 
knowledge  are  used  in  chant  form 
between  two  contestants  to  increase 
their  individual  powers  and  decrease 
the  powers  of  the  opponent.     The  loser 
of  such  a  contest  can  theoretically 
submit  his  life  to  the  winner. 
Although  ho ' opapa  is  an  extreme 
application  of  the  Hawaiian  philosophy 
of  the  power  of  vords ,   the  concept 
permeates  Hawaiian  culture.  JJ  The 
choice  of  negative  words  in  songs  and 
nam^s  is  widely  commented  upon  and 
talented  speakers  of  Hawaiian  can  take 
a  single  word,   name,   or  phrase  and 
develop  a  speech  around  it  by 
complicated  play  with  connotations. 
Word  power  is  even  prominent  in  a 
custom  of  randomly  choosing  verses 
from  the  Bible  and  interpreting' these 
through  the  form  of  the  words  therein. 


This  Hawaiian  use  of  the  eKamina- 
tion  of  words   to  strengthen  a  thought 
is  often  misinterpreted  by  Westerners 
who  think  that  the  description  of  the 
word  itself  is  the  point  rather  than 
how  the  word  is  used  to  make  a  point, 
give  a  feeling^   etc#     An  e^cample  of 
this  is  the  word  ' ohana,  meaning 
"family***     Since  the  word  'ohana  has 
the  sound  hana  (work)   in  it,  the 
speaker  in  traditional  Hawaiian  usage 
believes  that  the  family  should  work 
together,   and  uses  the  connection  of 
both  words  to  emphasize  a  point  that 
' ohana  should  hana  together •  Each 
spoken  affirmation  of  familial 
relationship  then  also  affirms  the 
willingness  to  work  together.  A 
"western  thinker  listening  might  seize 
upon  the  connection  between  ' ohana  and 
hana  made  by  the  speaker  and 
prominently  proclaim  that  one  word 
derives  from  the  other.     Such  a 
Wegjtern  thinker  would  then  tend  to 
disapprove  of  other  interpretations  of 
the  word   ' ohana  or  even  call  ignorant 
a  person  who  used  the  similarity  in 
sound  between  ' ohana  and  aloha  (love) 
to  emphasize  lo,ve  in  a  family.  The 
traditional  Hawaiian  who  connected 
'ohana  and  hana  in  the  first' place, ^ 
however,'  would  likely  accept  the 
connection  between  aloha  and  ' ohana  as 
well  as  hana  and   'ohana  because  he  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  power  of  the 
word   ' uhana,   and  such  positive 
associations  provide  greater  power. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Westerne]i:^s 
cannot  understand  the  concept  of  word 
power,  or  Hav/aiians  the  cjtfticept  of 
historical  derivation  of  words,  but 
confusion  over  which  concept  is  used 
has   resulted  in  calling  Hawaiians 
i  neons  is  tent  and  calling  foil* 
etymologists  and  Westerners  dumb.  8/ 
An  excerpt  from  an  interview  of  a 
Hawaiian  speaker  on  the  radio  9/  goes 
as  follows: 


Interviewer:    (L.  Kimura) 
No  hea  'oe? 

(Where  are  you  from?) 

Interviewee*:      (Kt.  Kaleiheana) 

No  Hanalei  c  Kaua'i  au.     Ma  laila-  i 
kanu  'ia  au  ko'u  'iewe,   aka  'o 
Kalihi  ko'u  'aina  i  hanai  'ia^ai. 

(I  belong  to  Hanalei  of  Kaua'i.  10/ 
It  is  there  that  my  placenta  was 
buried,   but  Kalihi  is  the  land 
where  I  was  raised.) 

The  interview  shows  both  th^, 
Hawaiian  attention  to  detail  in  imme- 
diately identifying  two  locations , 
even  though  the  speaker  was  taken  to 
the  second  location  soon  after  birth. 
The  reference  to  the  first  location  in 
Hanalei  shows  the  typical  Hawaiian 
pride  in  an  ancestral  homeland  and 
emphasizes  this  with  reference  to 
traditional  Hawaiian  practice 
involving  the  placenta  of  a  newborn 
child.     This  causes  a  Hawaiian- 
speaking  listener  to  recall  poetic 
usages   relating  to  the  placenta  and 
navel  cord  of  babies  as  connecting 
ascending  and  descending  generations 
in  a  family  homeland.     The  reference 
to  the  area  in  which  she  was  raised, 
Kalihi,   expresses  a  neighborhood  pride 
common  to  all  people. 

Such  an  exchange  would,   of  course, 
sound  silly  in  English  and  the 
associated  poetic  connections  to  the 
placenta  would  be  lost.     Hawaiians  do 
not  speak  this  way  in  English  because 
it  cannot  be  done  properly  in  that 
medium,   an  example  of  losing  the  power 
of  words   if  translated. 

A  slightly  more  poetic  example 
involves   the  funeral  of  Princess 
Ka'iulani  reported  in  a  Hawaiian 
newspaper  under  the  headline  Eo  i.a 
Hawai'i  Moku  o  Keaw'^  ("Hawai'i  Isle  of 
Keawe  Supersedes  All").  }±/  The 


island  of  HawaiM  is  so  commended 
because  of  the  floral-  tribute  brought  , 
by  Henry  West,*  a  member  of  the  Hilo 
branch  of  the  Hui  Aloha  'Rina.  Mr. 
West  and  his  fellow  members  gathered 
from  their  forests: 

...na  kihene  pua  lehua,  nH 

' oowili  lei  ha la  o 

'Upeloa,  a  me  ka  maile  kupaod  o 

Pana ' ewa. 

...woven  leaf  bundles  of  lehua 
blos55oms,  coils  of  hala  wreaths 
from  'Upeloa,   and  the  strongly 
fragrant  maile  of  Pana'ewa. 

These  Mr.  West  presented  at  the 
casket  of  the  princess  in  Honolulu 
with  a  chant  announcing  that  he  had 
been  sent  on  board  the  Kina 'u 
(interisland  ship)  to  represent  the 
people  in  his  home  district.  The 
poetry  of  his  chant  is  not  recorded, 
but  the  poetry  of  the  flowers  remains 
for  us  to  see  how  he  used  the  concept 
of  word  power.     Th'e  Hawaiian  word  hala 
(^andanus)  also  means  to  pass,  a 
Hawaiian  reference  to  death  or 
closure,   and  the  presentation  of  this 
lei  is  consistent  with  the  Hci^waiian 
custom  of  urging  a  corpse  to  depart 
and  join  other  departed  family 
members.  The  fact  that  the  hala 

came  from  a  place  called  'Upeloa  is 
significant,   not  because  it  is  the 
location  of  a  famous  grove  of  hala 
trees,   but  because  the  name  contains 
the  sound  'upe   (tears  of  grief  vrelling 
up  even  into  the  nasal  passages), 
which  expresses  the  deep  emotion  of 
the  people  of  Hilo  regarding  the 
beloved  princess'  death.  The 
connection  with  Hilo  is  specifically 
detailed  by  tlie  maile  vine  from  the 
Pana'ewa  forest  outside  Hilo,   which  is 
reknownecl  throughout  the  islands  for 
its  particularly  strong,   sweet  scent. 
The  fraqrance  of  the  mai le  i? 
especially  apropos  bee  use  the 
presence  of  spirits  and  departed  soul!? 
is  often  associated  with  fragrances. 


Literally,   lehua  blossoms  are 
emblematic  of  the  island  of  Hawai'i, 
where  Hilo  is  located,  expressing 
pride  and  concern  of  the  island. 
Figuratively,   lehua  refers  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  warrior.     Ka'iulani  was 
only  in  her  late  twenties  when  she 
died,   an  international  beauty  who  used 
her  European  educatiorf  to  further 
restoration  of  Queen  Lili 'uokalani 's 
throne  thro.ugh  connections  in  London, 
New  York,   and    ashing  ton.     Ip  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Hilo  she  was  like  a 
fallen  lehua,   beautiful,   younq  or 
warrior,   who  had  ventured  out  amongst 
the  enemy  on' behalf  of  her  people. 

The  selection  also  uses  a  place 
name  in  Hawaiian  poetic  thinking. 
Hawaiian  place  names. are  probably  one 
of  the  first  truly  Hawaiian  things 
Ibhat  strikes  a  visitor  to  Hawai'i. 
The  abundance  of  Hawaiian  place  names 
is  only  a  hint  of  their  actual  number, 
for  there  are  literally  many  places 
where  individual  boulders  are  named. 
Place  names  are  used  as  displays  of 
wit  to  express  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
words,  and  they  are  extremely  common 
in  Hawaiian  poetry  and  traditional 
sayings.     Perhaps  ri^^  reason  that 
place  names  have  such  evocative  power 
in  the  Hawaiian  language  is  the 
emphasis  on  homeland  or  aloha  'aina 
(love  of  land,  patriotism,   pride  of 
place)  in  tiie  culture.     There  are 
several  wordi.'  used  to  describe  a 
person  descended  from  generations  of  a 
family  living  in  an  individual 
location   (kupa,  kama' aina^  papa, 
'5iwi )  while  English  has  only 
"native,"  which,   rather  than 
expressing  pride,   can  carry  negative 
connotations.     To  traditional 
Hawaiians,  place  names  are  considered 
kupa   (natives)   themselves.  Place 
names  are  like  esteemed  grandparents 
linkincT  people  to  their  home,  personal 
past,   and  their  history. 

Hawaiian  personal  names  share  many 
features  with  place  names  in  Hawaiian 
culture  and  language  since  personal 
names  require  a  specific  and  distinct 
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^^markinq  from^  ordinary  words  in 
sentences.     Personal  names  often 
incorporate  ancestral  place  names  and 
contain  references  to  family  history. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  iiawaiian 
language,  remaining  within  the 
traditional  concept  of  word  power, 
poetic  Hawaiian  names  cannot  be 
understood  or  properly  pronounced, 
thus  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
names  and  the  person.    Compared  to 
Hawaiian  culture,  American  "cultifre 
puts  small  emphasis  on  names.  In 
fact,  many  Americans  treat  their  own 
names  with  little  respect, 
abbreviat:  iiq  them  until  they  seem  to 
lack  dignity  (for  example, 
Deborah -Debby-Deb,  Randolph-Randy- 
Ran),     In  a  Western  sense,   reaction  to 
Hawaiian  names  has  been  to  develop  a 
folk  myth  that  Hawaiian  names  are 
poetic,  while  the  beauty  of 
"large-storage-gourd,  "     the-name-of - 
the-father*s  people,"  " the-casket-of- 
■ the-ali 'i"  is  not  appreciated  because 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
poetic  images,  history,   and  traditions 
specific  to  the  Hawaiian  people^ 
The  result  of  the  diffe^^ftoj 
between  Western  and  Haw^tilan  treatment 
of  names  has  been  qea^ally  one-sided, 
that  is,   negative'^N^^ard  the 
Hawaiian,  Unless  ohe  considers 
^  negative,   the  Hawaiian  tendency  to 
call  Deborah,  Deborah  rather  than  Deb, 
which  is  the  name  she  is  usuay.y 
called  by  her  family  in  Oregon, 
Hawaiian  names,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
abused' in  their'  spoken  form  by  English 
speakers,  even  in  the  face  of  Hawaiian 
protest,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
media  usage  of  "Kal"  for  Kalaniana 'ole 
and  "Molahk^y"  for  Moloka'i,     It  has 
been  shown,   in  fact,   that  with  minimum 
effort  English  speakers  can  pronounce 
Hawaiian  words,   since  close 
approximations  of  ,all  the  sounds  of 
Haweiian  are  found  in  English, 
.including  the  'okina  or  glottal  stop. 


Abusive  pronunciation  of  Hawaiian 
n^mes  is  humiliating  from  any 
viewpoint,  but  from  a  cultural 
viewpoint,   it  weakens  the  name  carrier 
due  to  the  negative  influence  on  the 
£ower  of  the  word. 

Ironically,   some  younger  Hawaiians 
deliberately  mispronounce  or  allow 
mispronCinciation  of  their  own 
personal,   family,   and  place  names  in 
order  to  avoid  embarrassing  English 
speakers.     From  a  traditional 
.viewpoint,   this  attitude  is  mos^t 
destructive.     Western  ignorance  of 
Hawaiian  culture  is  another  problem, 
since  English  speakers  cannot 
understand  the  culture  without  the 
language  and  yet  inquire  into  the 
"meaning"  of  a  name.     The  best 
approach  in  such  a  situation  is  simply 
to  say  that  the  name  is  a  special 
family  one,  and  leave  it  at  that, 
rather  than  try  to  make  "large- 
storage-gourd"  sound  poetic  to 
non-speakers  of  Hawaiian  who  cannot 
properly  appreciate  the  name  without 
the  language. 

Place  names  also  fare  poorly,  since 
Westerners  often  want  to  change  the 
original  name  of  a  place  to  something 
with  a  more  romant*ic  translation  (in 
the  Western  view/),   instead  of 
preserving  the  history  ot   the  place. 
Attempt^  are  constantly  made  to  change 
place  names,   which  causes  suffering  to 
those  families  who  are  rooted  in  the 
locations  of  proposed  name  changes. 
Such  families  believe  in  the  old 
traditions  and  to  eliminate  the  name 
damages  the  power  of  the  word.  For 
these  reasons,   Hawaiians  protest 
changes  to  place  names,  which  far  too 
often  are  for  the  convenience  of 
non-speakers  of  Hawaiian,  Hawaiians 
then  bear  the  risk  of  being  labeled 
radical,   even  though  without  these 
names  ^he  culture  as  expressed  in 
Henry  West's   tribute  associated  with 
•Up?loa  and  Pana'ewa  cannot  live. 

Our  last  simple  illustration  (from 
the  record  Na  Leo  Hawai'i  Kahiko  13/) 


comes  from  a  prayer  to  Laka,  the 
goddess  of  the  hula,  a  deity  still 
invoked  by  many  practitioners  of 
Hawaiian  dance.   1 4/ 

•O  Laka  \oe, 
( You  are  Laka, ) 

'O  ka  wahine  noho  i  ka  lipo, 
(Woman  resting  in  the  dark  color, 
(as  in  the  deep  sea  or  forest]) 

•  I  ka  uluwehi  palai  nei  la  e. 

(In  the  lushness  of  the  palai  fern 
here ♦ ) 

E  ho'i.     Ho'oulu  'ia. 

V  Return.     Let  there  be  growth/ 
inspiration.) 

*i 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
prayer  has  words.     From  a  traditional 
Hawaiian  viewpoint,   th3  Western 
concept  of  silent  prayer  denies  the 
god-given  human  privilege  of  using 
words.     The  prayer  is  also  chanted, 
which  makes  the  words  purposefully 
more  subtle,   thus  very  personal,  a 
feature  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of 
extra  sounds  such  as  IS  and  6^.  The 
language  in  this  short  excerpt  is  not^ 
much  different  from  ordinary  speech, 
e-xcept  for  the  use  of  a  passive  in  the 
last  line,   a  feature  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  Enflish  translation,  but 
which  makes  tlie  language  more  formal  ^ 
from  a  Hawaiian  perspective. 

There  is  considerable  use  of  word 
power  in  these  lines,   although  the 
only  obvious  one  in  the  above 
translation  is  the  term  ho 'oulu 
meaning  "to  cause  growth"  and  also 
poetically,   "to  inspire."     Word  power 
is  also  evident  in  the  word,  uluwehi 
(lushness),  which  contains  the  sound 
ulu  connected  to  ho 'oulu .    There  is 
also  the  word  noho  (rest  upon,  sit), 
whicK  is  used  in  Hawaiian  culture  to 
refer  to  the  inspiration  of  gods 
accomplished  traditionally  by  their 
coming  to  noho  upon  one's  shoulders 


around  the  head  where  one's  essential 
humanity  is  located.     The  whole  prayer 
is  further  complicated  by  the  actual 
wearing  of  lei    (or  wehi ,  "ornament," 
as  in  uluwehi)  palai  fern  upon  the 
shoulders  (the  place  of  inspiration), 
on  the  head  ( the  place  of  basic 
humanity) ,  on  the  feet  (the  source  of 
the  movement  of  the  dance),  and  on  the 
hands  (which  will  interact  with  the 
words  of  the  dance,   although  not^ 
always  in  a  dire,ct  and  blatant 
one-to-one  relationship)*     The  palai 
is  traditionally  thought  of  as  a  form 
that  Laka  can  assume  and  it  grows  in 
the  dark  lushness  of  the  forest  (that 
is,   lipo) .     The  lei  actually  brings 
the  goddess  into  physical  union  with 
the  dancer,   not  as  a  form  of  worship 
but  as  a  joint  effort  of^  the  dancer 
and  a  spirit  member  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  (Laka),   ro' honor  those  for  whom 
the  dance  is  being  presented.  All 
this  symbolism  in  Hawaiian  thinking 
should  help  and  strengthen  the  dancer, 
and  will  be  greates  t  "in  *  a  subtle 
chant,   enabling  the  dancer  to  keep 
everything  just  under  the  surface  for 
the  dancer  as  well  as  the  audience. 

The  three  examples  given  ^bove  are 
very  simple  ones  because  Hawaiian 
^chants  are  very  long  and  can  contain 
^hundreds  of  lines.    ^There  are  also 
saqas  with  chanted  dialogues ,   short  » 
stories,   and  books  written  in  a 
European  genre  (much  like.  Americans 
attempting  Japanese  haiku  poetry  in 
English),   and  of  course  many  songs. 
Hawaiian  love  songs  are  especially 
interesting  as  there  is  strong 
erriphasis  on  subtle  description  and 
personal  response  referring  to  places 
visited,   occurrence  of  minor  or  major 
events ,   humorous  occas  ions ,  ad 
infinitum.     The  song  can  be  so 
personalized  that  only  the  composer 
and  honored  recipient  can  fully 
understand  the  camouflaged  mf^aning 
(kaona)  of  the  song,   although  there  is 
also  a  surface  meaning  that  is  poetic 
and  enjoyable  in  itself • 
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The  basic  premise  that  a  strong 
Hawaiian  culture  cannot  continue 
without  a  strong  Hawaiian  language 
should  be  easily ' understood  without 
analysis  of  complicated  literature 
such  as  the  Hawaiian  chant  of  creation 
(the  Kumulipo ) ,     It  could  be 
overwhelming  to  dwell  on  various 
nuances  of  Hawaiian  literature,  which 
might  underestimate  the  human 
potential  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
Hawaiian  language  in  its  traditional 
contextt 

Hawaiian  children  should  find  it 
simple  to^'  learn  the  intricacies  of 
Hawaiiay  poetic  thought  and 
expre^^«4on,  due  to  the  essential 
contfinuation  of  a  basic  Hawaiian 
cultural  personality  among  the 
majority  of  Hawaiian  people  who  ^o  not 
control  the  language.     Furthermore ^ 
Hawaiians  have  traditionally  believed 
that  deceased  friends  and  ancestors 
could  assist  poetic  composition 
through  dreams  or  visions. 

Culture  can  be  seen  at  two  levels, 
base  culture  and  aesthetic  culture. 
The  base  culture  includes  the  daily 
lifestyle,  values,  and  personality  of 
a  people.     The  aesthetic  culture 
includes  ceremonies,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  building  upon  the  base 
culture  foundation  And  legitimizing  it 
to  the  people.     li-anguage  generally 
unites  the  two.     The  features  of 
Hawaiian  aesthetic  culture  derive, 
then,  from  the  same  fisatures  that 
unite  most  of  today's  young 
Enqlish-speakinq  Hawaiians  with  older 
and  previous  generations.  For 
example,   in  the  area  of  language  use, 
the  attention  to  specific  detail  found 
in  Hawaiian  poetry  and  quotations  from 
sayings  is  also  evident  in  the  normal 
conversation  of  Hawaiians .  Local 
people  often  report  a  conversation  by 
quotinn  exactly  what  someone  said, 
when  haole  (foreign)  people  would  give 
an  approximation.     (The  conflict 
between  these  two  strategies  is  often 


irritating;  to  the  Hawaiian  because  of 
lack  of  detail  and  accuracy,  and  to 
the  haole  because,,  of  anxiousness  to 
get  to  the  central  point.)     On. the 
other  hand,  also  as  in  Hawaiian 
poetry,   local  people  value  getting  ^' 
their  own'  thoughts  across  with  the 
least  number  of  words,   thus  making  an 
understanding  of  their  personality  a 
matter  of  subtlety  and  personal 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
listener.     Haole  people,  on  the  other 
hand,   tend  to  say  as  much  as  they  can 
with  the  hopes  that  their  true 
personality  or  interests  will  be 
immediately  perceived  by  the  listener, 
in  order  to  avoid  .my  mistakes.  The 
fact  that  most  modern  Hawaiians  retain 
a  strong  Hawaiian  base  culture  makes 
involvement  in  the  traditional 
aesthetic  culture  a  natural  for  them, 
once  the  full  mechanics  of  Vab 
language  are  mastered. 

The  be n  e f  i  c i  al  r o  le^f  the 
aesthetic  culture  in  supporting  the 
base  culture  is  also  important  to 
emphasize  in  the  context  of  language. 
The  aesthetic  culture  contains 
stories,   sayings,  and  traditional 
customs — all  of  whith  reinforce  values 
inherent  in  the  base  culture.  Thus, 
base  culture  and  aesthetic  culture 
work  together  toward  a  cultural  ideal. 
When  a  language  that  holds  the  key  to 
the  aesthetic  culture  of '  a  people  is 
replaced  with  a  language  foreign  to 
their  base  culture,   the  result  is 
damaging  conflict  between  the 
traditional  base  culture  and  the  new 
c.esthetic  culture.     The  base  culture 
becomes  redefined  as  an  aberrant 
subculture  within  Ahe  culture  of  the 
replacement  language ,  and  the  original 
people  are  faced  with  a  choice  of 
abandoning  the  base  culture  that 
represents  their  family  and  friends, 
or  rejection  of  t!\e  ideals  of  the  new 
aesthetic  culture,  which  sets  the 
means  for  acceptance  and  success  in 
their  daily  society.  Unfortunately, 
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this  is  what  has  happened  in  Hawai'i 
where  the  base,  culture  as  ociated  with 
the  Hawaiian  language  an    practiced  by 
most  local  students  is  interpreted  in 
termsl^of  an  American-Eiriglish  aesthetic 
culture.     The  most  common  course  in 
Hawai'i  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
reject  the  English-associated 
aesthetic  culture  that  allows  for  the 
continuation  of  group  loyalty. 
However,   without  the  influence  of 
Hawaiian  aesthetic  culture  on  their  ^ 
lives,   even  the  ideals  of  the  base 
culture  weaken,   a^d  there  is  rejection 
of  intellectual  development,  resulting 
in  increased  crime,   and  so  forth, 
deplored  by  both  Hawaiian  and  American 
culture. 

LaTiguage  noc  only  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  aesthetic 
culture  that  protects  the  slifestyle  of 
a  people  by  giving  it  status,   it  also 
ensures  orderly  change  in  culture  as 
it  adapts  through  time  to  new  concepts 
and  technologies.     Since  language 
documents  within  itself  past  changes 
and  adaptations  of  a  people,  it 
legitimizes  the  concept  of  change;*  and 
shows  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  traditional  framework. 
Damaging  rapid  and  radical  change, 
however,   is  resisted  by  language  since 
it  carries  with  it  old  attitudes  and 
concepts  that  will  always  continue  to 
exert  an  influence  on  its  speakers. 

An  example  of  how  language  main- 
tenance has  protected  one  well-known 
.  culture  and  adapted  it  isuccessf ully  to 
the  modern  technological  and 
highly-politicized  world  is  the  case 
of  Japan.     In  Japan,   the  exclusive  use 
of  the  indigenous  language  protected 
traditional  customs  and  a  base 
cultural  feature  emphasizing  group 
consciousness,  which  hav.  served  the 
Japane&e  well  both  in  the  period 
previous  to  Western  contact  and  in 
today •s  modern  world.     Features  of 
Hawaiian  base  culture  svch  as 
attention  to  detail,,  conciseness,  and 


group  consciousness  could  sorve  the 
Hawaiian  people  well  in  today's 
technological  world  if  they  could  be 
strengthened  and  given  status  by 
Hawaiian  aesthetic  culture. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the 
Hawaiian  language  in  Hawaiicin  culture, 
it  is  also  well  to  remember  that 
American  Enq*}.ish  is  a  vehicle  of  its 
own  culture  and  that  English  words 
carry  their  cMn  connotations  and 
history.     Whenever  Hawaiian  is 
translated  into  English,   the  English  , 
words  used  add  cultural  connotations 
to  the  idea  conveyed,  while 
eliminating  intended  connotations  and 
meanings  of  the  original  Hawaiian.  An 
example  of  this  are  the  words  ali 'i  s 
^ and  maka'ainana.     The  usual 
translations  of  these*  words  in  Englis^ 
are   "king"  and  "commoner,"  respec- 
'tively.     In  American  fairy  tales,  an 
English  king  carries'  connotations  of 
the  European  feudal  system,  the 
American  historical  rebellion  against 
King  George  (American  law  still 
forbids  titles),  royal  decadence,  and 
a  fascination  with  royalty,^ as  shown 
by  all  the  attention  given  the 
marriage  of  Princo  Charles  in  the 
Amer-ican  popular  fi-tjss.     In  American 
,  English,   the  term  commoner  suggests 
the  word  "common,"  which  is  very 
negative  in  the  language  (for  example, 
"How  commonl"  or  "a  common  drunk"), 
connotes  the  existence  of  strong 
socio-economic  stratification  and 
distance,   and  even  some  of  the 
economic  and  racial  separation  that 
exists  in  America  itself. 

The  Hawaiian  terms  ali ' i  and 
maka'Sinana  have  completely  different 
connotations  and  even  meanings*  From 
the  traditional  Hawaiian  viewpoint  the 
ali 'i  and  maka'ainana  are  the  same 
people  and  one  family.     Both  the  early 
traditional  historians  Malo  and 
Kamakau  state  that  the  ali  'i  and 
maka'ainana  are  one  people  descended 
from  Papa  and  Wakea  and  that  the  ali 'i 
came  from  within  the  maka'ainana.  The 
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foremost  traditional  Hawaiian  scholar 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Puku'i,  15/ 
records  a  Hawaiian  proverb  that 
explains  how  the  position  of  ali ' i  was 
created  from  within  the  maka ' ainana: 

Kiineki  na  ku'auhau  li'ili'i, 
noho  mai  i  lalo;  ho'okahi  no,  'o 
ko  ke  ali'i  ke  pi'i  i  ka-  'i''o. 

(Let  the  lesser  genealogies  tjgit 
belowj   that  of  the  ali ' i  alone 
should  be  raised  up  towards 
signiyf  icance. ) 

^What  this  means  is   that  the  people  put 
forth  the  flower  of  their  families  as  i 
their  representative  and  de-emphasized 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  give  added >  - 
prominence  to  that  representative. 
(Of  course  once  their  representative 
is  recognized  and  admired,    the  status 
of  everyone  else  is  assured  as  well  by 
genealogical  connection.)  .  The  ali^' i 
were  the  flower  of, the  maka'ainana, 
withiri-.the  ideals  of  both  the  base  and 
aesthetic  culture.     Tbe  family 
relationship  remains  intact,  although 
individuals  maintain  distances. 

In  Hawaiian  base  culture  much 
emphasis  is  put  on  first-bprh 
children.     In  today's  Hawaiian 
families  the  oldest  child  often  has 
control  over  the  younger  children,  and 
respect  and  even  some  authority  is 
carried  by  the  first-born  child  even 
into  adulthood  with  respect  to  his  or 
her  younger  siblings.     The  Hawaiian 
language  itself  always  distinguishes 
older  from  younger  sibling  in  its 
kinship  terms.     The  importance  of 
^  birth  order  even  carries  into  the 
extended  family,  with  the  term  used 
for  a  cousin  depending  on  the  relative 
age" of  the  connecting  parent.  In 
their  base  qultuie,   then,  Hawaiians 
put  much  emphasis  on  birth  order  and 
the  prestige  of  being  first-born.  The 
aesthetic  culture  supports  this  with 
special  ceremonies  for . first-born 


•children  and  traditions  of  giving  them 
special  nauie  songs,  or  similar  special 
recognition. 

Genealogies  are  made  more  prominent^ 
by  including  first-born  children,  and 
the  person  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  as  ali  'i  is  usually  from  the 
genealogy  with  the  most  , first-born 
children  and  lineages  in  it.'    In  a 
more  traditional  Hawaiian 
interpretation,    then;  ali ' i  and 
m'lka '  ainana  are  kin  terms  with  the 
ali ' i  representing  the  equivalent  of 
kaikua ' ana,   "older  sibling  of  the  same 
sex        cousin  related  to  .one  through 
an  older  sibling  of  one's  parent." 
The  grammar  of  the  language  itself 
strengthens  the  identification  of 
ali ' i  and  maka ' ainana  as  kin  terms, 
since  they  use  the  0-class  possessive 
markers  characteris tic  of  the 
possession  of  kin.     That  is,   the  ali ' i 
says  ko'u  maka'ainana,  "my 
maka  'ainana"   (note  the  o^  of  ko'u),  and 
the  maka 'ainana  says  ko'u  ali ' i ,  "my 
aliTi. "    The  use  of,  the  0-class 
possessive  markers  here  contrasts  with 
the  use  of  A -class  possessive  markers 
used  y/ith  ordinary  material  goods 
possessed  by  a  person,   arid  even  hired 
handsi   and  spouses,  who  are  treated  as 
A-class  and  less  intimately  bound  with 
one  than  0-class  possessed  items. 
26/ 

Even  the  rigid  "taboos"   (kapu )  as 
described  in  English  books  on  Hawaiian 
culture  are  not  as  the  English 
language  makes  them  appear.     The  kapu 
are,  actuality  associated  with  a  lineage 
through  an  historical  or  legendary 
event,   the  emphasizing  of  which 
through  ceremonial  observation 
stresses  the  statur,  o£  the  lineage 
(ali  ' i  and  maka ' ainana  as  one).  When 
the  people  (and  even  nature,  as 
happens  in  th6  traditional  context) 
recognize  these  kapu  by  lighting 
torches  at  day,    sitting  before  an 
ali  '  i ,  allowing  tl^e  ali  '  i  to  move  only 
at  night,  or  observing  rainbows 
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arching  at  the  approach  of  their 
ali 'iy   the  people  gained  status  along 
with  that  of  their  ali'i>     The  more 
extravagant  the  kapu/  the  greater  the 
status  for  the  whole  group. 

This  is  quite  different  from 
European  culture,  which  somo^times 
described  commoners  and  serfs  as 
forced  to  grovel  before  royalty.  In 
fact,   when  an  ali  'i  misused  his  or  her 
^^owers  and  kapu  responsibilities,  he 
or  she  wais  removed  by  the  group  and 
replaced  with  another,   a  practice  for 
which  there  is  ample  evidence  and 
moral  support  in  Hawaiian  traditions. 
For  all  the  ferocity  reported  on 
Hawaiian  kapu  in  English  backs,  little 
or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  defense  against  the  kapu 
was  the  physical  person  of  the  ali  'i# 
The  ali ' i ' was  a.  pu' uhonua  or  "place  of 
refuge  and ^sanctuary"  for  those  who 
inadvertently  f.ii led  to  maintain  the 
kapu  of  the  lineage.     This  concept  is 
preserved  in  ordinary  Hawaiian 
language  in  the  word  'opuali'i, 
meaning  to  have  the  heart  of  an  ali ' i 
or  the  ability  to  forgive  some 
mistake. 

Thus,   the  study  of  Hawaiian  culture 
through  the  English  language  can  be 
very  damaging  and  just  the  two  word's, 
ali 'i  and  maka'ainana,  as  interpreted 
through  English-language  Hawaiian 
culture  textbooks,  have  caused 
problems  for  English-speaking 
Hav^aiiafis.     As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
ali ' i  and  maka'ainana  are  a  single 
lineage  with  those  dose  andinfcf  from 
first-born  children  having  higher 
status.     Almost  every  Hawaiian  has 
some  connection  to  some  first-born 
lineage  in  his  background  and  thus 
every  Hawaiian  seems  to  have  some 
ali ' i   "blood."     There  are  two 
reactions  to  this  within  the  context 
of  the  Enqlish  connotations  of  the 
English  term  "king:"  overbearing 
haughtiness,   or  shame  in  association 
with  a  repressive  group,  both  in 
dire::t  conflict  with  the  traditional 
Hawaiian  view  that  the  people  are  all 
one. 


We  see  then  that  the  replacement  of 
'Hawaiian  with  English  can  have  (and 
has  had)  a  tremendous  negative  impact 
on  Hawaiian  culture  and  thus  the 
Hawaiian  people; 

•  First,  any  aesthetic  culture 
divorced  from  its  language 
cannot  exist,   and  this  is 
especially  true  for  Hawaiian 
culAre  in  which  such  great 
importance  is  placed  upon  the 
intricate  and  subtle  use  of 
language. 

•  Second,   although,  the  base 
culture  or  the  basic"  * 
personality  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  can  survive  within  the 
context  of  the  replacement  ' 
English  language,  -that 
Hawaiian  base  culture  becomes 
redefined  4s  a  subculture  and 
historic  development  Will  move 
toward  a  definition  of 
negatives  that  contrast  with 
ideals  of  both  the  indigenous 
aesthetic  culture  and  the 
imposed  aesthetic  culture. 

•  Third,  descriptions  of  the 
indig^ous  Hawaiian  aes thetic 
culture  and  base  culture 
through  the  medium  of  the 
imposed  English  language  qannot 
absolutely  transmit  a  full 
picture  of  Hawaiian  culture.- 
English  inevitably  implies 
Anglo-American  culture  in 
direc.t  proportion  to  that  pa^-t 
of  Hawaiian  culture  that  is 
lost  in  the  description.  This 
has  a  negative  impact  on 
Hawaiians,   not  only  in  the 
impressions  gained  by  . 
outsiders,   but  also  in  the 
self -impression  gained  by 
English-speaking  Hawaiians 
using  such  descriptions. 
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History  of  the  Hawaiian  Language 

Origan  of  the  lianguage  *    ^  , 

What  is  technically,   in  English 
terminology ^  the  prehistory  of 
Hawaiic^n  (that  is,   the  period  before 
the  docunejfitation  of  the  language  in 
writing)  was  touched  on  briefly  in  the 
first  section.     Linguists,  agree  that/ 
Hawaiian  is  closely  related  to  Eastern 
Polynesia,  with  a  particularly  strong 
link  in  the-Southern  Marquesas,  ^and  a 
secondary  link  in  Tahiti,  which  may  be 
explained  by  voyaging  between  the 
Hawaiian  and  Society  Islands.  The 
weakest  linguistic  link  exists  between 
Hawaiian  and  Western  Polynesian 
languages,   such  as  Samoan.     Tongan  and 
Niuean  are  "considered  the  least 
closeJ.y  related  Polynesian  relatives 
of  the  Hawaiian  language. 

Hawaiian  tradition  itself  claims  a 
local  origin  for  man  and  thus  his 
language,  agreeing  with  linguists 
hftwever,   in  ascribing  some  cultural 
influences  to  a  period  of  voyaging. 
17/    Anthropologists  also  support  a 
theory  of  voyaging  between  Hawai'i  and 
Central  Eastern  Polynesia,  with  some, 
believing  that  voyaging  started  in 
Hawai/i  and  moved  south  (as  does  Thor 
Hyerdahl)  and  others  that  voyac^ing 
originated  in  Central/Eastern 
.  Polynesia -(as  does  Dr.  Kenneth  Emory 
of  the  Bishop  Museum  and  the  majority 
of .  anthropologists  now  working  in  the 
Pacific).     Some  local  religious 
denominations,  such  as  the  Churchy  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Ddy  Saints, 
ascribe  to  one  theory  or  the  other  (in 
theii  case,   Haw^i-HTT^  considere^T^^^tt^ — 
original  source );  others,   such  as  the 
Buddhists,  have  no  teaching^.regarding 
the  origin  of  voyaging  betweem  Hawai'i 
and  the  rest  of  Polynesia.  ^.V^ 

Phonology,  Gratfimar,  and  Syntax 

Despite  disagreements'  on  how 
Hawaiian  is  related  to  other 
Polynesian  languages,   it  is  clear  that 


the  language  has  cont 


iiued  to  expand 


and  develop  its  own  uniqueness. 
Hawai;i.an  i^s  typically  Polynesian  in  an 
emphasis  of  vowel  over  consonant.  The 
most  noticeable  phonological       <i  * 
differencfe  between  Hawaiian  and  other 
Polynesian  languages | involves 
consonant  cq^^espondence ,  including-' 
the  me rger  of  some  cpns onants , 
somewhat  in  .  the  way  /that  English 
differs  from  Romance  languages  in  » 
certain . consonant  correspondences  (for 
example,  Latin  "patfer"  and  English 
"father,"  Latin  "peH-,"  and  English 
"foot,"  Latin  "mateir"  and  English 
"mother").     (Se'e  Ta^ble  62), 

Consonants  are  de-'emphasized  in  , 
Hawaiian,   accentuating  instead  vowel 
distinctions  and  cbmbinations .  This 
vocalic  nature  gi\|es  Hawaiian  a 
melodic  Character J    Hawaiian  speakers 
frequently  refer  io  English  in  slang  , 
as  namu ,   "grumblihgr"  because  of  its 
comparatively  harsh  sound,   ^nd  also  as 
hiohio,  "windlikJ  or  flatulence-like 
whistling,"  agaiii  because  of  its  heavy 
use  of  consonant^  compared  to 
Hawaiian. 

In  the  area  of  grammar,  mpst 
Palynesian  languages  have  one  or  two 
definite  articlJes,     Hawaiian,  however, 
li^s  five:     k£  (fregular  singular 
definite  article),  ke  (irregul^ 
singular  defii/ite  article),  kahi 
(diminutive  gringular  definite  - 
article),         tregular  plural  definite 
nahi  (diminutive  plural 
rticle ) .  Hawaiian 
uses  a  single  verbal 
'a'ole  (with  pronunciation 
varj^nts  'a'ale  and   'ale,   like  the 
ngle  English  verbal  negative  not 
with  the  pronunciation  variant  -n't), 
where  Tahitian  and  New  Zealand  Maori 
utilize  different  negatives  with 
different  tenses. 

In  syntax,   Hawaiian  provides 
complex  grammatical  methods  for 
emphasizing  different  points  in  a 
sentence,  which  in  English  are 
normally  indicated  by  raising  the 
voice  level.      Hawaiian  has  also 


.te 


article), 
def ini 
converse 
negative. 
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reduced  the  complexities  of  Polynesian 
mqVphoiogy  not  found  in  European  ' 
languages  (for  example,   the  loss  of 
reciprocal  verb  forms  and  indefinite 
possessive  pronouns,  such  as,  f 
respective  iy,^/Tongan — f  ekainga '  aki, 
"be  related  to  each  other,"  arid 
hakU""one  df  my").    Depending  on  / 
whether  one  emphasizesL /:^onsonants  and 
morphology  , (as  many  earlier  schools  of 
American  language  scholars  did)  or 
vowels  and  syntax  (as  is  becoming^ "jnore 
popular  in  mdd^rn  linguistics) 
Hawaiian  at*  initial  Western  contact 
was  either  a  simple  or  cotnplex 
language.     Like  all  Polynesian 
languages , .however,  Hawaiian  has  an 
elegant  and  pragma tfically-balanced 
grammatical  structure  that  eliminates, 
mani^  of  the :  ambiguities  of  English. 
The  pronominal,  verbal,  possessive, 
and  demonstrative  systems  are 
particularly  well-developed  compared 
to  English  (as  shown  in  Table  .63) . 
Dr.  Samuel  E.  Elbert,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian 
linguistics,  has  even  proposed  that 
the  pronunciation  and  structure  of 
Hawaiian  makes^  it  a  good  candidate  for 
a  language  of  international 
communication  like  Esperanto. 

\ 

Vocabulary  an^  Written  Form    ^  ^ 

The  vocabulary  of  Hawaiian  relating 
to  traditional  Hawaiian  culture  and 
the  natural  history  of  riawai'i  is 
extensive  (over  25,000  words  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Puku' i-Elbert 
dictionary).     Contact  with  the  rest  of 
' the  'world  in  lil8  created  a  need  for 
an  expanded  vocabulary  to  describe  new 
artifacts,   technologies, ' diseases,  and 
activities.     The  process  of  expanding 
vocabulary  was  already  well 
established  in  the  language  and  it 
was  readily  applied  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Western  ships.  For. 
example,   ships  were  termed  moku,  a 
poetic"  term  ^f  or  a  large,  exposed  sea 


rock  or  small  Island;  guns  became  pu, 
a  term  referring  to  large  ..trUmp^t 
shell  horns;  and 'syphilis  became  known 
as  kapkao,  •  probably  an  analogy  with 
hakaokao,   a  description  of  rotting 
taro. 

For  some  forty  years  Hawaiians 
rapidly  developed  vocabulary  to 
describe  new  things  with  which  th'ey  - 
came  into  contact/  by  adapting 
traditional  vocabulary  and  foreign 
terms  to  Hawaiian.     Early  vocabulary 
expansion  was  particularly  great  in 
matters  relating  to  Western  sailing 
.vessels  and  technology.     Hawaiian  men 
v;ere  recruited  in  large-  numbers  as 
crew  members  by  visiting  traders  arid 
whal«ers,   with  some  commanding  ^jessels 
for  foreign  oWners  as  well  as  vessels 
acquired  by  the  Hawaiian  court. 

It  was  not  until  forty-four  years 
after  the  first  Western  contact  that  ^ 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Westerners  to 
^  participate  in  the  expansion  of 
Hawaiian  vocabulary.  Calvinist 
missionaries  from  New  England  arrived 
in  Hawai'i  in  1820,   with  the 
altrui  Stic  intention  of  egotistically 
imposing  their  religion  and  pul^ure  on 
a  people  considered  inferior  and  i 
deprived,  because  of  a  religion  and 
culture  incomprehensible  to  - 
Calvinists.     It  took  approximately  two 
years  and  the  guidance  of  John 
Pickering's  Essay  on  a  UniforjTi 
Orthography  fpr  the  Indian  Languages 
of  North  America  before  the 
missionaries  were  able  to  start 
teaching  Hawaiians  a  method  of  writing 
^and  feading  their  native  language. 
The  experimental  orthography^  that  they 
used  was  most  stab'le  in  its.  use  of^ 
five  Vbwel  symbols   (a_,   e^,   i^,  ^   and  ii) 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  English 
consonantal  symbols  £,  ^,   and  x* 

Hawaiian  language  possessed  sounds 
•vfor  which  there  were  no  consonant 
symbols  in  the  English  language.^  The 
confusing  result  was  frequent 
interchange  of  consonant  symbols  thc't 
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were  as  nearly  similar  to  the  sound  as 
possible •     For  example,   1^,   rj   and  d^ 
were  all  used  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word  Hilo  and  three  English-speaking 
listeners  might  have  recorded  tlie 
s-ound  three  dif f  erent 'Ways .     The  first 
sheets  printed  in  the  Hawaiian 
language^  on  January  If  1822,  used  .this- 
confusing  alphabet.     However,   it  was 
released  before  confusion  over  the 
consonant  symbols  was  resolved • 

Reading  and  writing  spread  very 
rapidly  in  schools  instituted  by 
district  ali ' i  with  Hawaiian  teachers, 
and  in  Schools  at  the  mission  stati'bns 
taught  by  missionaries.     The  early 
schools  enrolled  all  ages,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  adultj.*  Great 
public  examination  festivals  termed 
h5'ike  further  stimulated^interest  in 
learning  the  basic  skills  of  reading 
and  writing  as  well  as  some"^ 
arithmetic  and  music.     These  hg'ike 
were  timps  for  vill^^ges  and  districts 
to  show  off  personal  finery  and  meet 
together,   as  well  as  display  the 
skills  acquired  in  the  schools.  By 
the  Ifite  1820 's,'  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  for  learning  had  reached 
its  peak  when  there  were  some  900 
schools  in  the  country,  attended  by 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  students. 
Only^  tiny  fraction  of  these  schools 
was  taught  by  the  missionaries. 
In  the  1830's,  once  reading  and 
^  writing  had  beefi  mastered,  eathusiasm 
for  further  schooling  'lessened 
somewhat  among  the  adult  Hawaiians. 
Missionaries;  reinforced  by  several 
newly-arrived  groups  of  fellow 
workers,   concentrated  their  efforts  on 
improved  facilities,   teacher  training, 
and  increased  production  of  materials. 
The  goals  of  the  mission  are  ^eli 
illustrated  by  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  instructions  given  by  the 
American  Board  to  the  fifth  party  of 
nissidyiaries  in  1832:. 


Your  mission. ..embraces  a  wide 
range  of  objects.     Depending  on 
divine  grace,  it  aims  at  nothing' 
less  than  making  every  Sandwich 
islander  intelligent,  holy,  and 
happy.     Its  appropriate  w6rk  ' 
will  not,   therefore,  be  fully 
accomplished,  until  every  town 
and  village  is  blessed  with  a 
school  house,  and  church,  and 
these  school  houses  are  all  well 
furnished  with  competent  native  , 
'  masters,  and  all  these  churches 
with  well  instructed  native 
preachers — until  every 
inhabitant  is  taught  to  read, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  Bible  in 
.  the  native  tongue — until 
acadetnies ,  with  native 
preceptors,   are  established  on 
all  the  principal  islands;  and 
the  High  School  now  existing  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  has  become  a 
College  with  native 
professors — until  the  printing, 
presses  are  oWned  and  conducted 
by  native  publishers,   and  find 
employment  for  native  authors, 
and,   so  employed  pour  forth 
treasures  of  theology,  history, 
and  every  useful  science,  for 
supplying  the  native  demand  for 
public  and  private  libraries;  nqr 
until  Christianity  is  fully 
established  as  the  reliaion  'of  the 
island,  and  its  benign  influence 
has  become  paramount  in  e-^ery  rank 
and' class  of  the  people.  ^ 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  these 
goals  would  be  met.     The  high  school 
referred  to  above  is  Lahainaluna 
boarding  school,   established  on 
September  5,   1831,   to.  train  young 
Hawaiian  men  to  become  teachers  and 
ministers.  18/    Students  wete  soon 
studying  such  subjects  as  geography, 
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geometry,  anatomy,  music,  trigo- 
nometry, Greek,  Fnqliah,  Hawaiian 
language,  and  composition,  all  through 
the  medium  of  Hawaiian  language. 

Lahainaluna  was  the  cornerstone  of 
the  government  department  of  education 
that  developed  in  1840  to  coordinate 
schools  of  the  kingdom.  Lahainaluna 
supplied  texts  and  periodicals  through 
its  press  and  trained  native 
Hawaiian-speaking  teachers.  The 
school  was  also  the  priirary  source  of 
many  of  the  Hawaiian  ministers, 
lawyers,  politicians,  and  judges  of 
the  monarchy  "'and  later  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.    Individuals  educated  in 
the  better  Hawaiian  medium  schools 
received  broad  exposure  to  Western 
knowledge,  but  within  a  generally 
Hawaiian  context  since  almost  all  the 
-teachers  in  the  system  were  Hawaiians 
themselves.     Hawaiian  cultural  topics 
appear  to  have  been  actively  used  as 
topics  for  compositions,  and  many 
Lahainaluna  graduates  became 
well-known  writers  on  Hawaiian  topics 
for  the  Hawaiian  publications.^ 

The  great  enthusiasm  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
Hawaiians  for  written  lij^erature  in 
their  own'  language  has  left  today's 
Hawaiian. 'people  jwith  a  tremendous 
gift,  although  one  that  they  cannot 
fully  appreciate  without  an  ability  to 
read  their  ancestral  language.     In  the 
some  five  l\andred  years  between  the 
Christianization  of  the  English  and 
their  conquest  by  the  Norman  French, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  preserved  very  little 
literature  relating  to  their 
pre-contact  past.     The  most  famous  of 
these,   the  epic  poem  Beowulf,  is 
somewhat  comparable  to  Haw&i'i's 
Kumulipo  preserved  by  Hawaiian 
writers,  although  one  can  find  some 
Christian  influence  in  Beowulf. 
While  much  of  Old  English  poetry 
concerns  Christian  topics,  Hawaiian 
writers  generally  chose  traditional 
topics,  shown  not  only  in  their  great 


interest  in  recording  old  chants  but 
also  in  their  own  compositions. 
Historians  of  English  are  proud  of  the 
development  of  an  early  English  prose 
tradition  that  consisted  primarily  of 
translations  from  well-known  texts  in 
Latin.     Baugh  states: 

In  the  development  of  litera- 
ture,  prose  generally  comes 
lat^e.     Verse  is  more  effective 
for  oral  delivery  and  more  t 
easily  retained  in  the  memory. 
It  is^  therefore  a  rather 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  note,   that  English 
possessed  a  considerable  body  of 
prose  literature  in  the  ninth 
century  (IJote:     This  is  three 
hundred  years  after  initial 
introduction  of  writing),  at  a 
time  when  most  other  modern 
languages  in  Europe  had  scarcely 
•    developed  a  literature  in  verse. 

'  19/ 

It  is  surprising  for  students  of 
the  Hawaiian  language  to  discover  that 
English  had  no  tradition  of  prose 
until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.     Early  Hawaiian  writers 
recorded  many  long  Hawaiian  prose 
stories,   some  of  the  more  famous  are 
sagas  of  Pele  and  Hi'iaka,  Kawelo, 
Kamapua'a,  and  La'ieikawai.  Not 
satisfied  with  a  single  version,  early 
Hawaiian  writers  sometimes  wrote  down 
regional  or  po.riod'  variants  of 
Hawaiian  sagas;.     Like  the  newly 
literate  Anglo-Saxons,   the  Hawaiians 
translated  works  from  othe.  languages 
into  their  own  tonyue,  but  there  are 
also  a  number  of  original  compo- 
sitions,  including  several  histories 
of  the  people  and  descriptions  of 
foreign  travel.     Through  their 
writings,   these  people  preserved  and 
created  a  body  of  written  Hawaiian 
literature  within  approximately  a  one 
hundred-year  span  that  is  comparable 
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to 'the  body  of  written  Old  English 
literature  covering  a  period  of  about  \\ 
four  times  as  long,  with  a  much  larger 
population* 

The  introduction  of  writing,  and 
contact  with  a  third  culture,   led  to  a 
strengthening  of  Hawai'i's  culture 
through  Hawaiian  documentation  of 
practices  disapproved  by  the  American 
Calvinists*  20/    The  Hawaiian 
newspapers  (some  of  which  had  come 
into  existence  before  1900)  were  the 
primary  means  through  which 
traditional  and  Western  culture  were 
communicated  to  the  adult  population, 
Hawaiian  traditions  were  serialized  in 
the  newspapers  along  with  translations 
of  famous  European  works,   such  as 
those  of  Shakespeare*     The  newspapers 
were  avidly  read  by  a  population  that 
was  one  of  the  most,   if  not  the  most 
literate  of  its  time*     Literacy  in  the 
United  States  was  in  fact  considerably 
deficient  in  comparison  to  the 
Hawaiians  of  the  nineteenth  century* 

Most  of  the  Hawaiian  population 
actually  learned  to  read  and  write 
largely  through  their  own  efforts 
prior  to  the  missionary  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  1839,   and  even  before  the 
missionaries  had  standardized  the 
alphabet  they  would  use  in  their 
mission*     This  standardization 
occurred  in  the  mid-1820 's  when 
missionaries  voted  to  end  the 
confusion  between  consonant  pairs  such 
as  )c  and  t_,  w  and  v^,   and  b^  and  £* 
This  vote  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
represent  all  native  Hawaiian  words 
with  the  symbols  a_,   e^,   if   Oj  u,  h_^ 
1,  m,   n,  jp,  w,   and  to  use  other 
symbols  only  in  spelling  words  of 
non-native  origin*     This  alphabet  was 
subsequently  used  in  all  Protestant 
mission  and  government  publications, 
and  although  challenged  for  a  period 
by  a  Catholic  practice  of  occasionally 
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using  t^,  v,   and\r  to  rep  resent  k,  w, 
and  1,   respiectively,   the  same  set  of 
symbol's  has  survived  until  today*  In 
making  their  final  decision  on  their  ' 
alphabet,   the  American  missionaries 
closely  copied  the  decisions  made  by 
English  missionaries  in  the  South 
Pacific,   and  like  the  English  failed 
to  establish  s'-anclards  for  tlie  marking 
of  phonemic  vowel  length  and  glottcd 
stop*  .  Correcting  this  defect  was  the 
first  task  of  modern  students  pf  the 
Hawaiian  language  * 

The  glottal  stop,   or  'okina,   i«  a 
phonemic  consonant  of  Hawaiian  and  the 
length  of  vowels  is  also  a  phonemic 
feature  dis tinfcfuishing  words*  21  / 
Neither  of  these  are  especially 
unusual  features  in  world  languages* 
English  historically  had  a  long/short 
contrast  in  its  vowels  and 
contemporary  American  English  has  a 
glottal  stop*     (For  example,   the  word 
button  pronounced  bu'n  differs  from 
the  word  bun  in  pronunciation  only  by 
the  presence  of  a  glottal  stop  in  most 
American  dialects*)     The  early 
American  missionaries  were  only 
vaguely  aware  that  words  written 
identically  were  somehow  pronounced 
differently,   and  they  sometimes 
referred  to  the  effect  of  the  phonemic 
glottal  stop  and  vowel  length  as 
"accent"  or  "euphony*"     By  1864,  the 
missionary  grammarian  Alexander  had 
noted  thie  importance  of  both  the 
' okina  and  vowel  length,  but  he  had 
difficulty  in  transcribing  them  and 
'therefore  made  no  attempt  to  use  the 
symbols  for  them  consistently  in  his 
writing* 

Native  Hawaiian  speakers  devised 
a  method  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
long  vowel,   or  'okina,   to  eliminate 
the  r^ssibility  of  word  ambiguity*  A 
dash  between  consonants  indicated  a 
pronunciation  including  long  vowels 
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(for  example,  ku-mu  would  spell  kOmflf 
a  type  of  fish,   in  contrast  to  kumu, 
"teacher").     A  dash  between  vowels 
indicated  a  pronunciation  including 
long  vowels,  an  ' okina,  or  both  (for 
example,  pa-u  would  spell  pa 'u, 
"riding  skirt,"  in  contrast  to  pau, 
"finished").     An  apostrophe  between 
vowels  indicated  an  ' okina  (for 
example,  ka'i  would  spell  ka'i,  "move 
in  a  procession,"  in  contrast  to  kai , 
"sea").  2^/    Thes'a  practices  became 
more  frequent  in  publications  by 
Hawaiians  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  original  spelling 
system  lost  some  of  its  forpe.     It  was 
not  until  1957,  however,  with  the 
publication  of  the  Puku ' i-Elbert 
dictionary,   that  a  systematic  and 
accurate  recording  of  long  vowels  and 
'okina  in  the  lexicon  of  Hawaiian 
occurred.     The  Puku'i -Elbert 
dictionary,   now  the  standard  reference  • 
for  the  Hawaiian  language,  marks  the 
'okina  with  a  single  open  quote  (also 
described  as  an  inverted  comma)  and 
long  vowels  with  a  macron,  following 
standard  practice  adopted  -previously 
in  other  parts  of  Polyn.'>3ia.     Table  64 
illustrates  some  words  always 
distinguished  in  Hawaiian 
pronunciation,  but  only  consistently 
distinguished  in  Hawaiian  writing 
since  1957, 

The  inclusion  of  the  ' okina  and 
kahako  (macron)  into  the  Hawaiian 
writing  system  improved  the 
missionaries'  original  alphabet. 
Unfortunately,   it  arrived  too  late  to 
impact  a  good  number  of  old  Hawaiian 
names  and  archaic  terms.  Hawaiians 
today  can  only  guess  at  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  these,  due  to  the 
loss  of  authoritative  knowledge  prior 
to  recordation  in  the  improved 
spelling  system.     Hawaiians  are  also 
losing  the  pronunciation  of  words  and 
even  family  names,   since  those  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  them  are  not 
taught  to  record  them  in  the  modern 
spelling  system. 


Although  the  addition  of  the  'okina 
and  the  kahakS  have  greatly  improved 
the  missionary  orthography,  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  of 
Hawaiian  spelling.    The  missionaries 
established  a  basic  alphabet,  while 
questions  of  word  divisions, 
capitalization,   punctuation,  and 
related  matters  were  never  adequately 
addressed*     Standardiz^icion  is  still 
needed  in  these  areas  as  the 
assignment  of  the  'okina  and  kahako 
has  varied  even  within  editions  of  the 
Puku'i-Elbert  dictionary.     The  use  of 
'okina  and  kahako  is  becoming  standard 
in  published  material  today,  although 
many  older  speakers  are  still  more 
familiar  with  the  unmarked  missionary 
alphabet.     Within  the  English  language 
publications,   the  use  of  the  'okina 
and  kahakS  is  a  sign  of  accuracy  ^nd 
positive  respect  towards  Hawaiian 
culture.    Unfortunately,  many  English 
speakers  have  a  very  poor  attitude 
toward  the  importance  of  spelling 
Hawaiian  words  with  anything 
resembling  the  care  they  give  to  the 
spelling  of  English,  and  this  attitude 
has  even  rubbed  off  on  many  younger 
English-speaking  Hawaiians.  23/ 

As  the  Hawaiian  writing  system 
expanded  from  the  time  of  the  first 
missionary  ccrtact,   so  too  Hawaiian 
vocabulary  has  continued  to  expand. 
The  Hawaiian  medium  schools  served  as 
a  stimulus  for  the  development  of 
terminology  useful  in  discussing 
topibs  such  as  biology  and 
mathematics,  while  the  civic  life  of 
Hawaiians  resulted  in  a  large  body  of 
vocabulary  related  to  law  and 
politics •     The  expanded  vocabulary  of 
Hawaiian  included  terms  developed  by 
Hawaiian  newspapermen  in  reporting 
World  War  I  and  World  War  11, 
linguistic  terminology  developed  in 
modern  monolingual  languaqe  classes  at 
the  University  of  Hawai'i  at  Hilo,  and 
expanded  terms  for  modern  gadgetry 
developed  by  the  Ni'ihau  community. 
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Hawaiian  lang\iage  is  handicapped 
today  for  lack  of  a  strong  Hawaiian- 
language  media  and  an  official 
language  planning  office  (as  exists  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Basin) 
that  can  disseminate  new  vocabulary 
developments r     The  secular  Hawaiian 
newspapers  went  out  of  business  after 
World  War  II  and  neither  the  potential 
of  radio  nor, of  television  has  ever 
been  fully  applied  toward  benefiting 
the  Hawaiian-speaking  community. 
Without  the  dissemination  of  vocab- 
ulary,  those  speakers  of  Hawaiian 
still  active  today  are  linguiotically 
deprived*     The  reason  for  this 
situation  is  the  development  of 
English  dominance  at  the  expense  of 
Hawaiian* 

The  English  dominance  of  Hawaiian 
parallels  Norman  French  subjection  of 
English  between  1066  and  1200. 
Whether  Hawaiian  can  be  revived,  as 
was  English,  after  the  current  trial 
period  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At 
present,   the  language  has  a  single 
native-speaking  commiinity  of^  some  150 
individuals  located  on  the  island  of 
Ni'ihau.     There  are  less  than  2,000 
native  speakers,  all  above  the  age  of 
60,  scattered  throughout  the  other  six 
inhabited  islands,   who  must  function 
within  an  English-speaking 
environment.     Another  one  thousand  or 
so  English  speakers  are  actively 
trying  to  learn  Hawaiian.     There  are 
also  many  in  the  community  who  can 
understand  some  Hawaiian,  but  cannot 
speak  it,   and  the  majority  of 
Hawaii ans  who  speak  a  form  of  English 
heavily  influenced  by  Hawaiian.  The 
life  and  death  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  rests  primarily  with  these 
people,  but  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  assure  the  life  of  their 
language  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
cessation  of  hostile  and  senseless 
•measures  emanating  from  the  dominant 
Eng3,ish-speaking  groups.     Perhaps  if 
the  English  speakers  were  more  aware 
of  how  their  own  language  almbst 


suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Normans,   who  considered  English 
primitive  and  inferior,   their  ' 
attitudes  and  actions  presently  so 
detrimental  to  the  survival  of.  . 
Hawaiian  would  change. 

The  Rise  of  English 

Much  of  the  ear;ly  communication  in 
Hawai*i  between  Hawaiians  and 
foreigners  from  various  linguistic 
groups  was  through  a  form  of  broken  or 
simplified  Hawaiian.     This  broken 
Hawaiian  was  carried  by  Hawaiian 
sailors  aboard  Western  vessels  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  Eskimo 
trading  lanquage  and  a  Kamchatka 
trading  language  of  the  Asian  Soviet 
Ur.ion.  - Simplified  Hawaiian  survived 
as  a  means  of  communicating  with 
foreigners  and  gradually  developed 
"into  what  is  called  pidgin  English,  in 
the  early  twentieth  century. 

The  existence  of  a  form  of  broken 
Hawaiian  is  testimony  of  the  cultural 
and  linguistic  strength  of  the 
language  at  the  early  period  of 
contact  with  other  cultures.  From 
earliest  contact,  however,   there  were 
also  Hawaiians  who  learned  foreign 
languages  by  working,  around 
foreigners,   especially  aboard  their 
vessels,   and  through  extended  stays  in 
foreign  ports.     Hawaiians  were  reputed 
to  be  quick  language  learners  and  were 
hired  to  serve  as  interpreters  in  the 
Northwest  coast  of  the  North  American 
continent.     Bilingual  Hawaiians  were 
intportant  to  all  the  Hawaiian  people 
as  a  direct  means  of  understanding 
other  cultures  and  introducing  new 
ideas  at  home.     One  strength  of  the 
early  Hawaiian  government  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  number  of 
Hawaiians^  and  assimilated  Europeans 
who  understood  foreign  languages  and 
thinking  well  enough  to  assist  the 
country  in  avoiding  early  loss  of 
sovereignty. 
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From  first  contact  with  the  West, 
the  English  language  in  both  its 
British  and  American  forms  was  the 
principle  foreign  tongue  in  Hawaii, 
although  French,   Spanish,  and  Russian 
were  also  present.     The  arrival  of  the 
American  missionaries  in  1820  brought 
a  new  future  for  the  English  language 
in  Hawai'i  beyond  the  simple  use  of 
conducting  trade •     The  missionaries 
established  a  community  of  some 
permanence.     They  eventually 
disregarded,   however,   their  own  goals 
of  teaching  the  community  in  the 
native  tongue. 

Although  the  missionaries  espoused 
a  new  order  among  the  early  foreign 
residents,   they  could  not  envision 
themselves  and  their  children  as  truly 
part  of  the  community.  Missionary 
children  were  not  allowed  to  learn  the 
Hawaiian  language,  missionaries 
maintained  their  own  churcl^ 
congregations  and  schools,   and  even 
punished  members  for  marrying  into 
Hawaiian  families.     Thus  the  Americaa 
missionaries  and  their  families 
created  the  nucleus  of  the  first 
permanent  non-Hawaiian-speaking 
community  in  Hawai'i. 

This  English-speaking  community  at 
first  derived  it  subsistence  from 
religious  and  academic  instruction  of 
Hawaiianst     These  occupations, 
however,  were  supplanted  by  Hawaiians 
who  were  better  able  to  communicate 
with  fellow  natives.  Consequently, 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (ABCFM,  which 
financed  the  Hawaiian  mission) 
officially  declared  the 
Christianization  of  Hawai'i  a  success. 
This  ended  their  support  and 
contributions  to  the  livelihood  of  the 
missionaries,   their  children,  and 
their  associates.     Some  missionaries 
returned  to  New  England,  others 
journeyed  to  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific  to  continue  their  calling^  but 


many  stayed  in  Hawai'i.     Because  the 
missionaries  had  remained  aloof  from 
the  general  English-speaking 
community,   they  became  trapped  by  the 
remnants  of  their  own  arroqance  when 
the  ABCFM  withdrew  support.     In  order 
to  continue  in  their  accustomed 
lifestyle  and  survive  as  a  separate 
group,   they  began  to  wrest  control  of 
the  land  from  the  Hawaiians.  The 
missionaries  st=^rted  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  very  principles  that 
had  originally  inspired  the  ABCFM 
ministry. 

Hawaiian  culture  stresses  sympathy 
for  individuals  in  need  and  the 
Hawaiian  people  had  developed 
considerable  aloha  for  the  early 
altruistic  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.     The  people  expected 
ruling  ali ' i  to  care  for  the 
missionaries  and  their  families  ' 
according  to  Hawaiian  culture,  and  the 
ali ' i  did  so  generously.  Some 
missionaries  were  granted  the  use  of 
large  tracts  of  land  and  others  were 
incorporated  into  government  service 
(that  is,   the  court)  to  utilize  their 
expertise  in  dealing  with  foreigners 
and  new  concepts  entering  Hawai'i. 

Incorporation  of  English-speaking 
membe  rs  of  the  communi  ty  i  n to 
government  service  represented  a 
departure  from  the.  earlier  practice. 
As^a  result,  in  conflicting  matters, 
the  small  groups  of  English  speakers 
In  government  favored  their  own 
interests  over  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
community. 

They  supported  dismantling  the 
Hawaiian  common  property  ownership 
tradition,   the  repeal  of  the  voting 
rights  of  Hawaiian  women,   and  other 
similar  programs  that  benefited  their 
own  linguistic  community  at  the 
expense  of  the  entire  nation.  The 
necessity  existed  because  without  such 
change,   the  English-speaking  community 
could  not  expand  in  Hawai'i,   and  the 


general  American  philosophy  repre- 
sented by  these  people  did  not  support 
the  thought  of  traditional  Hawaiian 
political,  economiCf  or  linguistic 
systems,     'those  who  had  been 
incorporated  into  government  service 
believed  that  the  country  owed  them 
something,   rather  than  the  other  way 
around.     They  made  little  attempt  to 
use  Hawaiian  in  carrying  out  their 
duties,   and  instead  complained  about 
the  lack  of  English-  speaking 
abilities  of  Hawaiians  who  served  with 
them  in  government.     Again,   there  was 
direct  conflict  with  the  originally 
expressed  goals  of  the  mission  to 
retain  the  indigenous  language,  while 
encouraging  the  indigenous  people  to 
develop  a  Western  lifestyle.  The 
insistence  that  English  was  more 
suitea  to  high  government  service  and 
recordkeeping  (which  it  actually  was 
not)  removed  much  authority  from 
Hawaiian  control  and  opened  government 
for  a  greater  expansion  by  the  tiny 
English-speaking  community. 

A  situation  thus  developed  in  which 
Hawaiian  was  the  language  of  the 
sovereign,   low-order  governmen*" 
service  and  the  courts,   local  church 
systems,   the  public  education  system, 
law  enforcement,   low-order  internal 
business,  blue  collar  jobs,   and  the 
subsistence  life  of  the  country 
districts,  while  English  was  the 
language  of  high-paying,  upper- 
administration  jobs,   and  biq  business. 
The  Hawaiian  reaction  to  this 
development  was  deep  resentment 
toward  the  English  speakers  (who  had 
received  their  positions  in  the  first 
place  due  to  the  largess  of  the 
nation)  and  a  strong  movement  to  learn 
English  in  order  to  better  compete 
with  the  intrusive  group. 

Although  the  missionary-centered 
community  had  overstressed  the 
importance  of  English  as  a  means  to 
maintain  their  power,   the  importance 
of  developing  English  and  other 


foreign  language  skills  in  order  to  ^ 
secure  occupations  dealing  with  the 
outside  world  soon  became  clear  to 
Hawaiians.     As  early  as  1839,  evej^; 
befope  the  missionary  community  had 
organized  its  bwn  English  language 
school  at  Punahou,   young  ali ' i  were 
"^educated  exclusively  in  English  at  a 
school  designed  for  that  purpose 
called  the  Chiefs'  Children's  School 
(new  Royal  Elementary^^     It  was  not 
until  1851,   however,   that  a 
government-sponi^red  school  in  a 
medium  other  than  Hawaiian  was 
established.     Even  this  school,  the 
Honolulu  Free  School,  catered 
primarily  to  mixed-blood  children, 
many  -of  whom  gilready  had  exposure'  to  . 
foreign  languages  through  one  ' 
non-Hawaiian  parent.     By  1854,  regular 
government  schools  taught  through  the 
medium  of  English  were  opened  and 
began  t6  compete  with  the  Hawa^-ian 
medium  schools  for  the  Department^ of 
Education 's  attention.  Several 
private  schools  enrolling  Hawaiian 
students,  and  often  employing  British 
teachers,   also  appeared  after 
mid-century.     By  the  late  1880 's,  the 
government  had  sent  academically- 
talented  Hawaiian  youth  6±)road  to 
receive  educations  in  England, 
Germany,^  Japan,   and  Italy. 

Leadership  within  the  Department  of 
Education  interpreted  Hawaiian 
interest  in  learning  English  as 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  abandon 
Hawaiian  altogether.     This  coincided 
with  the  opinion  of  many  younger 
individuals  in  the  manifest  destiny  of 
Northern  European  races,   the  rising 
tide  of  Euro-American  dominance,  and 
the  inferiority  and  ultimate  doom  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  cultures.  Sugges- 
tions to  abandon  Hawaiian  language  in 
favor  of  English  came  from  the 
English-speaking  community,  but  not 
all  of  them  agreed  with  the  idea. 
There  were  a  few  left  who  held  to  the 
original  missionary  ideals,  as 
witnessed  by  Reverend  Lorenzo  Lyons' 
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entry  in  the  missionary  journal  The 
Friendr,, September  r  1878r 

I've  studied  Hawaiian  for  46 
years  but  am  by  no  means 
perfect... it  is  an  interminable 
language. .. it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  living  languages  of  the 
earth r  as  some  conjecture,  and 
may  well  be  classed  among  the 
best... the  thought  to  displace 
itr  or  to  doojn  it  to  oblivion  by 
substituting  the  English 
language,  ought  not  for  a  momemt 
be  indulged.     Long  live  the 
grand  oldr  sonorous,  poetical 
Hawaiian  language  1  24/ 

Strong  support  from  the 
English-speaking  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the 
English  medium  schools  had  a  negative 
•financial  impact  on  the  Hawaiian 
medium  schools  and  school  teachers. 
Appropriations  given  the  English 
medium  schools  were  considerably 
higher,  as  were  the  salaries  paid 
teachers  in  those  schools.     Loss  of 
pupils  to  the  better-supplied  English 
medium  schools  resulted  in  loss  of 
jobs  for  many  Hawaiian  teacherr.,  and 
increased  job  opportunities  for  the 
English-speaking  community^ 

Hawaiian  interr^st  in  English  was 
primarily  economic.     The  period  of 
greatest  interest  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  King  Kalakaua  (1874  to  1891). 
There  was  also  at  this  time,  however, 
a  correspondingly  high  interest  in 
restoring  Hawaiian  poetry,  dance,  and 
traditional  culture  among  all 
Hawaiians,   including  Kaiakaua.  The 
expanding  establishment  of  English 
medium  schools  intensified  the  study 
of  English  and  foreign  languages  and 
took  a  serious  toll  on  the  Hawaiian 
language.     The  prestige  of  Hawaiian 
language- diminished,   as  did  teaching 
in  Hawaiian,  as  a  result  of  poor 
salaries  and  facilities  associated 


with  Hawaiian  schools.    The  English 
medium  schools  further  removed 
Hawaiian  vocabulary  for  technical  and 
academic  matters  relating  to  the 
Western  aspects  of  life  in  Hawai'i, 
henoar^emplpyment  alternatives.  The 
schools  affected  the  status  of 
Hawaiian  as  a  means  for  bringing 
different  races  together  by  removl^i^^g 
the  growing  inunigrant  children 
population  from  an  atmosphere  in  v*iich\ 
their  command  of  the  national  language  , 
could  be  improved.     Hawaiian  language 
lost  an  opportunity  tq  act  as  a  racial 
catalyst  when  the  growing  population 
of  immigrant  children  was  denied 
improvement  in  the  national  language. 
Also  destructive  was  the  direct 
exposure  to  Euro-American  philosophy 
(in  a  way,   propaganda)  of  that  era, 
which  proposed  that  non-Western 
peoples  were  inferior,  fur^^her 
weakening  confidence  of  Hawaiian 
children  in  themselves,   their  native  . 
language,  and  their  culture. 

To  credit  the  English  schools  of 
the  monarchy,  a  good  number  of 
Hawaiians  became  bilingual  and  very 
fluent  in  an  English  that  was 
characterized  by  a  certain  British 
flavor,  due  to  a  preference  for  the 
.British  by  upper-class  Hawaiians. 
This  competence  in  a  high-value, 
prestige  dialect  of  English  was 
exactly  what  the  Hawaiians  needed  to 
regain  control  of  the  positions  that 
had  been  overtaken  by  an 
English-speaking  group  claiming  that 
they  alone  could  serve  the  nation  in 
this  capacity.     Further  strengthening 
the  Hawaiian  speakers  in  this  area  was 
the  group  of  talented  Hawaiian  youth 
who  had  been  sent  abroad  to  Japan, 
Italy,  Germany,   and  England  to  be 
educated.     They  returned  with 
broadened  perspectives  and  languages 
to  better  serve  Hawai'i  in  dealing 
with  foreign  nations.  25/ 

Growing  Hawaiian  competence  in  what 
the  English-speaking  community  had 
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established  as  their  own  area  of 
influence  and  control  led  to 
uneasiness  and  greater  militancy  and'^ 
radicalism  among  the  English  speakers • 
It  is  significant  that  acts,   such  as 
the  Bayonet  Constitution  of  1887  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  came  at 
times  when  the  goals  of  an ^independent 
nation  based  on  a  Western  model,  as 
espoused  by  the  original  missionaries, 
were  seriously  being  pursued  by 
Hawaiians  and  deliberately  being 
defrayed  by  the  missionary  community. 

The  Hawaiian  movement  to  expand  the 
people's  economic  and  political 
control' through  skills  in  English  and 
other  foreign  languages  never  saw 
fruition  because  whenever  there  was  a 
threat  of  success,  violence  was  used 
to  prevent  it*     The  establishment  of 
English  medium  schools  actually 
backfired  on  the  Hawaiian  people 
during  the  Republic  when  the  English 
speakers  legislated  their  personal 
biases  that  English  should  completely 
replace  Hawaiian,  and  it  became 
officinal  policy  to  do  away  with  the 
Hawaiian  language  completely*     The  few 
Hawaiian  medium  school?!  remaining  at 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  were 
abolished  by  law,   and  English  became 
even  more  pervasive  as  its  official 
status  formed  a  means  for  English 
speakers  to  move  into  occupations, 
such  as  lower-civil  service,  that  . 
formerly  required  skill  in  Hawaii6m  / 
rather  than  English.     Long  after  / 
annexation  and  well  into  che  / 
terr'.torial  period,   increased  e^sion 
of  the  Hawaiian  language  and  growth  of 
an  English-speaking  population  l^d  not 
to  an  increase  in  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  position  of 
Hawaiians,  but  to  a  decrease  in  the.se 
areas  proportionate  to  the  loss  of 
skill  in  Hawaiian. 

The  qovernment  continued  to  use  the 
language  in  all  business  that  dealt 
with  the  general  population,  and 
Hawaiian  was  secure  in  the  churches, 


in  its  role  as  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  country  even  between  non-Hawaiian 
residents  of  different  language 
backgrounds.     In  1888,  when  84  percent 
of  the  nation's  8,770  school  children 
were  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
English,  and  only  15  percent  received 
their  education  in  Hawaiian,   the  vas£ 
majority  of  the  children  had  Hawaiian 
as  their  dominant  tongue..   Over  75 
percent  of  these  children  were  of 
Hawaiian  ancestry  and  certainly  native- 
speakers  of  Hawaiian.  Queen 
Kapi'olani  in  that  year  is  described 
by  a  personal  servant  as  always 
speaking  Hawaiian  and  requesting  a 
translator  when  English  was  used. 
Another  20  percent  of  the  school 
enrollment  consisted  of  children  of 
plantation  workers  of  various 
non-English-speaking  groups  who  were 
certainly  familiar  with  some  Hawaiian. 
Children  of  pure  English  and  American 
ethnic  parentage  made  up  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  entire  school 
enrollment  at  the  time  and  even  in 
this  group  it  is  certain  that  some  of  . 
them  spoke  Hawaiian.     There  are  in 
fact  haole  plantation  familie^s  with 
a  history  of  children  growing  up 
speaking  Hawaiian  before  English 
during  the  monarchical  period. 
Hawaiian  remained  the  normal 
vernacular  of  Hawai'i  and  the  language 
of  tyie  street  in  Hawai'i  until  between 
1910  and  1920^  when  it  was  replaced  by 
pidgin  English. 

Hawaiian  was  still  the  dominant 
language  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
speakers  at  the  time  of  American 
annexation  in  1898,  despite  official 
legislative  policy  replacing  Hawaiian 
with  English.     Since  Hawaiian  was  the 
language  unders/ood  by  the  majority  of 
the  electorate  and  citizens  of  the 
new  territory,   it  was  the  language 
used  by  politicians,  including 
non-Hawaiians .     The  language  was  also 
us ed  in  the  legis lature ,   and  ^ a 
provision  of  the  Organic  Act  (Section 
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44)  requiring  debates  in  the  legdTs- 
lature  to  be  in  English  resulted  in 
the  need  for  interpreters  and 
translators  for  the  Territorial  House 
and  Senate  (until  1907)  just  to  comply 
with  the  law  for  those  legislators  not 
fluent  in  English.     The  ^ws  were 
disscir.inated  to  the  general  electorate 
through  the  Hawaiian  press,  and. 
ballots  remained  in  Hawaiian  until  the 
1960's.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
territorial  period,  English' speakers 
in  government  not  fluent  in  Hawaiian 
were  often  closed  out  of  political 
discussion. 

While  the  Hawaiian  language  was 
still  quite  strong  in  public  life  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Territory,  the 
main  loss  of  language  came  through  the 
school  system,  which  attacked  the 
language  at  its  mbst^jj^lnerable  and 
important  point,   tbe  children  from 
Hawaiian-speaking  homes.    During  the 
'  Republic  and  Territory,  hawaiicui  was 
strictly  forbidden  anywhere  within 
school  yards  or  buildings,  and 
physical  punishment  for  using  it  could 
be  harsh.     Teachers  w'.io  were  native 
speakers  of  Hawaiian  (many  were  in  the 
first^^  three  decades  of  the  Territory) 
were  threatened  w.rth  dismissal  for 
using  Hawaiian  in  school.     Some  were 
even  a  bit  leery  effusing  Hawaiian 
place  names  in  class.     Teachers  were 
sent  to  Hawaiian-speaKing  homes  to 
reprimand  parents  for  speaking 
Hawaiian  to  their  children.  Most 
subtle  of  all,'  but  most  effective,  was 
a  psychological  approach  emphasizing  a 
European  view  of  precontact  Hawai'i  as 
a  sample  world  that  alternated  between 
paradise  and  hell;  a  world  whose 
original  language  had  no  relevance  as 
a  first  language  in  modem  or  future 
Hawai'i.     The  reference  to  Hawaiian  as 
an  obsolete  language  is  especically 
audacious  in  light  of  modern  use  of 
Hawaiian  to  conduct  monarchical 
business,   the  If^qislature,   and  other 
Western  activities. 


This  psychological  approach  stemmed 
from  an  ideological  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  American  ethnic 
group  and  its  culture  by  the  ^ 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Education.     This  department  was 
controlled,  not  by  the  popularly- 
elected  legislature^  but  by  the 
appointed  governqr,  who  was  part  of  ^ 
the  Engish-speaking  community.  The 
administrative  bias  against  Hawaiian 
language  was  so  powerful  that  the 
Department  of  Education  effectively  ^ 
ignored  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
law'^  emanating  from  the  legialature  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  through  the  school  system. 
The  major  laws  referred  to  here  are 
thQ  act  of  1919  requiring  that 
Hawaiian  be  taught  in  high  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges,  and  a  1935 
provision  requiring  daily  instruction 
in  tJie  language  in  schools  serving 
Hawaiian  Home  areas.     Both  provisions 
were  deleted  from  the  law  in  1968,  but 
a  new  requirement  was  revived  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Hawai'i 
Constitution  in  1978. 

Resistance  to  English  usage  was 
steadfast  in  Hawaiian  churches,  where 
reading  and  writing  Hawaiian  language 
Was  incorporated  into  the  Sunday 
school  curriculum.     It  has  only  been 
in  the  past  two  decades  that  English 
services  have  predominated  in  -many 
Hawaiian  churches,  and  this  has 
occurred  primarily  because  most 
native-speaking  Hawaiian  ministers 
have  died.    While  oth^r  Hawaiian 
churches  go  to  consideratole  efforts 
to  include  Hawaiian  readings,  lessons, 
and  hymns  in  the  predominantly  English 
services  today,   there  are  still 
congregations  that  conduct  their 
services  entirely  in  Hawaiian.  Like, 
the  churches,  Hawaiian  benevolent 
organizations  stric*-ly  maintain  the 
Hawaiicm  language. 
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However,   these  organizations  face 
extinction  unless  they  begin  to 
accommodate  younger  English-speaking 
Hawaiians.' 

The  Hawaiian  press  also  conti-nued, 
in  spite  of  the  policy  to  replace  it 
with  English,     In  the  initial  years  of 
the  territory  the  press  moved  into  new 
areas  such  as  the  printing  of 
traditional  stories  and  modern, 
locally-produceS  nonfiction  eO^out  the  « 
history  of  folk  heroes  who  defended 
Hawaiian  sovereignty. 
Hawaiian-language  publications 
gradually  decreased  with  the  passing 
of  readers  who  could  understand  the 
language.     The  last  secular  paper  went 
out  of  business  after  World  War  II; 
and  the  last  Hawaiian-language  church 
periodical  in.  the  1970 's.     There  are 
still  occasional  Hawaiian  columns  in 
publications  read  primarily  by 
Hawaiians. 

Hawaiian  language  groups  occa- 
sionally publish  newsletters  and  .other 
material  in  Hawaiian.     There  is  a 
weekly,  one-hour  radio  talk  show  in 
the  language  (since  1973),   and  another 
weekly  bilingual  program  featuring 
Hawaiian  music.     The  most  important 
response,  anA  the  one  that  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  many  « 
of  the  native  speakers  of  Hawaiian 
living  today,  was  the  refusal  of  many 
parents  and  grandparents  to  speak 
English  to  their  children  in  spite  of 
discouragement  by  teachers.     In  many 
cases  families  refused  to  allow 
children  to  speak  any  English  to  them 
at  allV  because  they  believed  that 
Hawaiians  should  speak  to  one  another 
in  their  own  language.     This  attitude 
was  especially  strong  when  individuals 
raised  during  the  monarchy  were' 
dominant  in  the  territory,   and  it  has 
not  died  out  entirely.     There  still 
exist  some  very  few  individuals  on  the 
major  islands  who  raise  their  children 
to  speak  Hawaiian  at  home,   as  well  as 
the  residefits  of  Ni'ihau,  who  ^peak 
only  Hawaiian. 


In  response  to  the  move  to  replace 
the  JSawaiian  language  with  English? 
organized  grassroots  efforts 
specifically  directed  towards 
strengthening  the  Hawaiian  language 
and  culture  appeared  under  the 
America:!  administrationt    A  Hawaiian 
Language  League  based  on  the  Gaelic 
League  was  organized  in  the  1930 's, 
and  a  Hawaiian  language  school  was 
alsa  organized.  '  In  the  1950's,  Lalani 
Hawaiian  Village  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  teach ing^Hawaii an  language 
and  culture.     Ulu  Mau  .Village  was  ^ 
created  in  the  1960 's  with  a  similar 
goal.     Both  attempts  met  with  an  early 
demise.     The  1970 '^s  saw  the  crektion 
of  the  'Ahahui'  'OLelo  Hawai'i,  ,cin 
organization  established  through 
«^  assistance  from  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
to  promote  the  Hawaiian  language. 
This  group  is  btill  actively  pursuing- 
"its  goal. 

Hawaiian  language  then,  continues 
the  fight  to  survive.     There  is 
considerable  resiliency  among  those  ^ 
involved  with  the  language.  The 
effort  to  continue  and  strengthen  the 
language  has  a  solid  core  of  support 
in  ^he  general  population,  among  the 
Hawaiians  as  well  as  non-Haw^iians . 
26/ 

Hawaiian  woulc  certainly  have 
remained  the  first  language  of  the 
majority  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population  and  a  likely  number  of 
locally-born  non -Hawaiians  if  it  were 
not  for  the  rigorously  pursued  policy 
of  the  territorial  administration  to 
replace  Hawaiian  with'  English.  The 
effprts  of  early  local  legislators  to 
ensure  the  language's  survival  through 
legislative  support  would  certainly 
have  been  more  successful  with  a 
fair-minded  administration.  A 
reVersal  of  the  trend  towards  English 
medium  schools  might  have  even 
occurred  around  1920  once  the 
^formation  of  the  Hawaiian  Language 
^  League  showed  that  Hawaiians  were 
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aware  and  anxious  to  participate  in 
a  worldwide  language  revival  movement. 
As  history  developed,   how^K>r,  the 
schools  eliminated  their  language  from 
the  lives  of  several  generations  of 
Hawaiians • 

The  Role  of  Pidgin 

t 

J  In  the  previous  sectionf  a  form  of 
broken  Hawaiian  used  with  foreigners 
is  described.     This  language,  which 
originated  before  the  missionaries 
•"established  the  English-speaking  . 
community  in  Hawai'i,  has  as  its 
(descendant,  "pigdin,"  the  language 
that  has  been  used  in  an  attempt  %o 
fill  the  void  caused  by  the  eradica- 
tion of  Hawaiian.     The  replacement  is 
hardly -equal  to  Hawaiian  in  the  realm 
of  aesthetic  culture,  but  i-t  sejrves 
well  the  primary  role  of  any  language 
in  the  base  culture:   the  identifi- 
cation of  a  people  as  a  unique  and 
cohesive  e^itity,  with  continuity  of 
basic  family  values. 

Pidgin  as  we  know  it  today  is 
termed'  "Hawai 'i  Creole  -English"  by 
linguists  who  have  shown  great 
-  interest  in  its  development  proof 
of  the  language-generating  ability  of 
the  brain  in  filling  a  language  void. 
Pidgin^  like  Hawaiian  at  the  time  of 
annexation,  is  identified  with  locals; 
that  is,   people  whose  primary  pultural 
identification  is  with  Hawai'i.    This  ^ 
includes  all  Hawaiians  and  the 
majority  of  plantation  descendants, 
but  »ot  the  descendants  of  the 
oriflinSl  English-speaking  community. 
The  term  is  not  truly  racial,  since 
"local"  includes  descendants  of 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  an^  ^ 
German  plantation  laborers,   as  well  as' 
the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Okinawan,  Puerto  Rican,  Gilbertese, 
and  other  ethnic  groups  that  were 
brought  to  Hawai'i  to  supplement  the 
Hawaiian  group. 

Besides  the  primary  cultural 
identification,    there  is  also  a  class 
identification,  growing  out  of  the 
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fact  that  the  English  speakers  tended 
(and  still  tend)  to  hold'  better-paying 
and  more  prestigious  jobs.     Linguis-  # 
tically,  pidgin  is  a  full  and  compli- 
cated language,  but  sociologically  it 
is  identified  by  negatives — that  is, 
not  being  North  American. English. 
Th^re  are  certainly  many  differences 
between  the  local  pidgin  and  North 
American  English.     These  include: 

•  Pronunciation  (for  example, 
pronounqing  rotten  as  ra ten 
rather  than  the  general 
Americari  ra 'n ) ? 

•  Intonation  (for  example,  the 
use  of  the  question  intonation 
of  the  Hawaiian  language  rather 
than  of  English) ; 

•  Vocabulary  (for  example,  using 
sodd  for  American  pop,  and 
funny  kind  for  American  ' 

we  i  rd ) ; 

t    Stress  (that  is,   following  the 
Hawaiian  rule  of  penultimate  ' 
^stress  rather  than  an  American 
tendency  towards  ante- 
penultimate stress,   as  in  local 
strawberry  versus  American 
strawberry).;  and 

t    Grammar  (for  example f  use  of 
the  Hawaiian  calc^ue  "Long  time, 
I  never  go,"  where  American 
English  would  use  "I  haven't  • 
"   '         gone  for  a  long  time.") 

The  ft;<:amples  below  give  further 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  pidgin, 
showing  the  strong  Hawaiian  language 
origins  of  pidgin,   combined  with  the 
genjLus  for  language  creation  exhibited 
by  the  children  who  first  made  it 
their  own  language. 

I  no  more  money. 

(I  don't  have  any  money.) 

You  go  come  on  your  pickup. 
(Come  in  your  pickup.) 


John  guys  like  help. 

(John  and  his  friends  want  to 

help.) 

Funny  kind  this  fish. 
(This  fish  is  janusual.) 

The  wahine  stay  hcipai. 
(The  lady  is  pregnant.) 

Pidgin  was  not  spoken  as»*  a  first 
and  native  language  by  anyone^ until 
about  1910.    Much  of  the  popular 
English  press  and  initial  study  of  the 
language  in  the  1930s  attributed  it  to 
a  simple  mixture  of  English  and  the 
languages  spoken  on  the  plantations. 
This  simplistic  explanation  cannot 
explain  the  strong  Hawaiian  flavor  of 
the  language  in  terms  of  grammar, 
intonai:ion,  stress,   and  .  vocabulary, 
when  Hawaiians  were  such  a  tiny 
minority  in  the  plantation  work  force. 
Recent  research  27/  has  shown* what 
even  the  haole  plantation  owners  of  » 
the  monarchy  period  recorded:  that 
broken  Hawaiian,   not  broken  English, 
was  the  language  of  the  plantations; 
.and  pi  dgifi*  was' originally  a  form  of 
Hawaiian.     Broken  Hawaiian  was  used 
not  only  on  the  plantations,  but  to 
speak  with  anyone  who  had  a  poor 
command  of  Hawaiian,   including  haole 
residents  of  Hawai'i.     There  were  of 
course  many  non-Hawaiians  who  spoke  • 
Hawaiian  well  during  the  monarchy 
through  the  turn  of  the  century,  and% 
Jbhere  we^re  even  non-Hawaiians  who 
spoke  Hawaiian  better  than  their 
ancestral  languages,  because  Hawaiicin 
•  was  the  language  of  the  community  in 
which  they  were  raised.    The  broken  or 
pidgin  language  was  quite  common, 
however,  due  to  the  great  influx  of 
immigrants  with  the  rise  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  English 
and  Hawaiian  words  started  to  become 
interchanged  more  frequently  in  pidgin 
and,  as  the  twentieth  century 
progressed,  English  vocabulary  came  to 


predominate.    Much  of  the  structure 
and  pronunciation  of  the  basic  broken 
Hawaiian  remained,  along  with  much 
Hawaiian  vocabulary,  some  of  it 
restricted  to  use  in  broken  Hawaiian 
'  (for  exatnple,>  kaukau — "food",  "eat," 
versus  normal  Hawaiian  me a *ai  — 
"food,"  and  'ai—  "eat").     About  1910, 
children  started  to  use  this  language 
among  themse 1 ves ,  and  de ve lope^ 
greater  strength  in  it  than  they  had 
in  their  parents'  languages  or  the 
proper  English  language  that  was 
taught  in  school.    This  process, 
termed  creolization,.  involved  all  ' 
Hawaiian  children  (except  those  of 
Ni'ihau)  by  1920,  as  well  as.  the 
children  of  the  immigrant  plantation 
wqrKers.  28/    Creolization  resulted  in 
a  pidgin  that  .grew  more  complex  in  its 
grammar,  sound  system,  speed  of 
delivery,  and  ingenuity  of  slang. 

Creolization ^pf  pidgin  was  the 
perfect  tool  for  local  children  to 
resist  the  cjtmpaign  to  force  them  to 
speak  English.    Pidgin  is  English,  and 
yet  i€  really  il^ not.    Thus,  the 
children  were  able  to  comply  with  the 
heavy  campaign  to'  make  English  the 
language  of  the  territory  and  still 
not  truly  cooperate  with  what 
Hawaiians  saw  as  persecution  of  their 
own  language,   nor  identify 
linguistically  with  the  haole  group 
who  were  viewed  as  more  concerned  with 
their  own  power  than  with  the  rest  of 
the  population  on  human  terms. 

Pidgin  is  also  Hawaiian,  and  yet 
not  really  Hawaiian.     This  also  suitecjl 
the  children.    The  identity  with 
Hawai'i  and  the  Hawaiian  people  was  a 
very  positive  thing  not  only  for  the 
Hawaiian  childrisn  themselves,  but  also 
for  the  immigrant  diildren  who  saw  C?' 
tJiemselves  as  different  from  their 
foreign  parents.     The  fact  that  the 
language  was  not  really  Hawaiian  was 
important  in  that  it  distanced 
Hawaiian  and  immigrant  child  alike 
from  the  picture  of  a  primitive  stone 
age  race  doomed  to^  die,  which  was 
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presented  in  the  school  system  in 
accordance  with  the  ideology  espoused 
by  the  English  speakers  controlling 
the  departments 

The  development  of  .pidgin  assured 
the  cultural  survival  of  Hawaiians  and 
those  who  chose  to  identify  with  them 
as  locals,  when  the  only  alternative 
seemed  to  be  to  completely  give  up  a 
cohesive  Hawaiian 'identity  that  relied 
on  the  existence  of  a  unifying 
language.     Pidgin  assured  a  Hawaiian 
id<5ntity,  but  it  was  used  against 
local  people  by  the  English  sp^&akers 
in  the  same  way  that  Hawaiian  had 
been.     Individuals  were  chosen  for 
jobs  based  on  their  skills  in  English, 
not  pidgin,  although  the  majority  of 
those  with  whom  one  might  deal  in  the 
position  might  speak  pidgifi.     Just  as 
had  been  done  earlier  in 
distinguishing  between  English 
language  schools  and  Hawaiian  language 
schools  during  the  monarchy,, 
government  English  Standard  schools 
for  those  speaking  Standard  English 
were  established  during  the  1920 «tf  by 
the  territorial  government  for  those 
who  aspired  to  higher  positions. 
chapter  on  "Education,"  above). 
Entrance  to  these  schools  was  by  a 
test  of  English  ability.    Very  few 
Hawaiians  could  pass  the  test,   and  it 
was  even  more  difficult  for  most 
plantation  •children,  whose  parents  had 
absolutely  no  formal  contact  with 
English.     Most  of  those  who  passed 
were  the  more  middle-class  Americans 
who  had  migrated  to  Hawai'i  to  fill 
new  white  collar  jobs  in  the  territory 
when  these  were  vacated  by  the 
^    Hawaiian  speakers.     The  older,  more 
/    well-to-do  American  families,  however, 
sent  their  children  to  the  prestigious 
private  schools. 

Although  the  development  of  pidgin 
saved  the  Hawaiian  identity  from 
eradication,   the  -  replacement  of 
Hawaiian  with  pidgin  added  fuel  to  the 


philosophy  that  things  Hawaiian  are 
primitive  and  have " no  place  in  the 
modern  world.     Without  a  knowledge  .of 
Hawaiian,   students'  cannot  examine 
Hawaiian  literature  and  rfecords  of 
modern  Hawaiians  functioning  within 
their  owr  indigenous  language  and 
culture.    Their  knowledge.  06  r 
themselves  had  to  be_fi>tered  through  ^ 
an  English  viewpoint,  which  is 
strongly  prejudiced^  towards  itself  and 
against  Hawaiian  culture,  Thus, 
pidgin  cuts  Hawaiians  off  from  their 
ancestral  roots  and  aesthetic  culture, 
along  with  the  adaptive  -tradition  to 
technological  society  that  is  also 
their  heritage. 

Pidgin  also  handicaps  Ipcal 
children's  social  standing, *  because  it 
is  viewed  as  an  inferior  version  of 
English.     Hawaiian  can  never  be  viewed 
as  an  inferior  form  of  English  -and  to 
speak  Hawaiian  using  Engish  rules  is 
to  speak  inferior  Hawaiian.'  Because  , 
it  is  its  own  full  language,  Hawaiian 
determines  its  own  boundaries  and 
contains  its  own  gradations  of 
language  use  within  itself.     There  is  ' 
no  anomaly  to  having  an  opera  in 
Hawaiian,   formal  debates  in  Hawaiian, 
written  literature  in  Hawaiian,  or 
high  church  services  in  Hawaiian,  and 
all  of  these  iMve  been  done  in  the 
ianguage.     There  is  even  a  certain 
preference  for  Hawaiian  over  English 
for  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the 
legislature  or  new  buildings, ^ for 
example.  Pidgin  would  never  be 
seriously  used  in  today's  social 
context  fgr  any  of  these  purposes. 
The  only  time  that  pidq.in  is 
consciously  used  in  print  or  on  stage 
is  for  a  comical  effect;  otherwise 
listeners  interpret  it  as  speaking 
down  to  them. 

Pidgin  puts  local  people  aj:  the 
bottom  of  the  English-language  status 
structure,  which  is  sompiwhat  ironic  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  English  itself 
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has  a  pidqin-like  history,  29/  This 
status  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  the  lanqruage,  which  is  in 

/some  ways  more  intricate  than  ^^tandard 
English  (particularly  in  its  tense 
"structure)  /  but  with  its  historical 
connection  with  broken  English. 
Since  the  positibn  of  one's  languag'i^ 

^  in  the  hierarchy  of  English  dialect 
affects  the  impression  one  ^ves  i 
both  the  educational  and  employmen 
f-ieldS;   pidgin  labels  ^  its  speakers  as 

'  unqualified;   no  matter  what  their 
intellect.     Also,   since  the  pidgin 
culture  is  a  subculture  of  the  larger 
American  Enc!jlish-speaking  culture,  its 
members  generally  accept  the  status 
hierarchy  and  apply  it  tltfemselvesl  An 
amazing  example  of  this  is  the  fnct 
that  as  'Hawaiian-*-speaking  ministers 
die  off  I   Hawaiian  congregations  are 
replacing  them,   not  from  their  own 
pidginn-speaking  ranks,  but  with 
mainland,  Standard  American  English 
speakers.     Thus,   the  replacement  of 
Hawaiian  with  pidgin  has  taken 
Hawaiians  (except  those  of  Ni'ihau)  to 

^  the  final  point  of  loss  of  control  ^ 
over  themselves,  which  first  occurred 
when  the  decision  was  made  that 
members  of  the  English-speaking 
missionary  community  woul^  be 
appropriate  *in  high  government 
service,  performing  duties  formerly 
handled  by  members  of  the  ' 
Hawai ian -speaking  community. 

Present  thinking  in  Hawai ' i  is  that 
elimination  of  pidgin  iri  favor  of 
Standard  American  English  will  solve 
many  educational  and  occupational 
problems  for  local  people.  The 
history  of  what  has  happened  with  the 
replacement  of  Hawaiian  by  English 
does  not  support  this  thinking.     The  * 
worst  scenario  (with-  the  elimination 
of  this  last  true  linguistic  unifying 
factor  of  Hawaiians)  is  that  Hawaiians 
would  be  considered  completely 
assimilated  and  the  term  "Hawaiian"* 


Would  be  applied  to  anyone  resident  or 
born  in  Hawai 'i,     This  would  open  up 
the  lass  of  rights  that  accompany  the 
Hawaiicin  identity,   and  the.  dispersal 
of  Hawaiians  for  economic  reasons  from 
their  traditional  homeland  ^to  lower  " 
economic  areas  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Even  if  it  w^re  desirable  to 
aaijplace  pi.dgin  with  American  English 
(because  of  the  fact  that  any  slight 
non-North  American  feature  can  be  used 
to  label  a  person  a  speaker  .of 
"pidgin"),   it  wifl  never  be  completely' 
possi^e-  to  eliminate  the  local  sound, 
and  ^tffe  accompanying  negative  reaction 
i t  e vi n ce S  in  spe ak e r s  of  S t an d ar d 
American  English;     Just  as  it  will 
never  be^  possible  for  New  Yorkers  to 
all  sound  like  Texans,   it  will  never 
be  possible  for  &11  local  people  to 
speak  like  Nebraskans,   for  the  simple 
reason  of  demographics.  Anoth€^r 
reason  that  pidgin  cannot  be  replaced 
altogether  by  St^andard  American 
English' is  that  it  carries  a  very 
positive  and  highly-valuev? '  association 
w4.th  the  local  Hawai 'i  identity.  For 
non-Hawaiian,    immigrant -descended 
"locals,"  whose  ancestors  may  have 
spoken  good  Hawaiian  and  who  'certainly 
spoke  the  broken  plantation  language, 
pibandonment  of  pidgin  is  a  possibili4:y 
if  they  wish  to  give  up  their  local 
identity.     Most  do  not,   and  ther«  is 
ample  evidence  for  non-rtawaiian  locals 
emphasizing  their  localness  over  their 
own  ethnic  background,   cis  well  as .  over 
•any  identity  with  Standard  American 
Eng]^h. 

For  Hawaiians,   however,  localness 
is  included  in  their  Hawaiian  blood 
and  appearance.     They  have  choice 
of  becoming  a  Japanese -American  or 
Filipino-American  (versus  a  local  ^ 
Hawax ' i-Japanese  or  a  local 
Hawai  '  i-Filipino)*,  with  an^  identity 
that  does  not  include  Hawai 'i.  A 
Hawaiian  must  alvays  be  identified  ' 
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with  Hawai'i  and  even  emigration  will 
not  change  that.     A  consequence  of 
this  obligatory  local  identification 
that  Hawaiians  carry  is  a  stronger 
attachment  to  pidgin  among  Hawaiian^ 
than  amqpg  other  ethnic  groups.  This 
attachment  has  been  observed  by 
linguists  who  have  noticed  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  of  pidcjin 
features  in  the  speech  of  Hawaiians  in 
recent  years. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  pidgin  is 
that  the  present  pidgin-speaking 
generation  is  often  observed  as 
speaking  poorer  English  than  the 
native  Hawaiian  speakers  educated  in 
English  at  the  turn  of  the  century..  - 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  with 
^11  the  exposure  of  modern-day 
Hawaiians  to  Standard  English  on 
television,  newspapers,   and  in  the 
American  school  systemr  citizens  of 
small  Pacific  Island  nations 
preserving  their  indigenous  languages 
often  speak  better  Engl^.sh  than  the 
"civilized"  Haw'^iians.     Something  is 
clearly  wrong  when  the  Hawaiian 
language  has  been  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  the  English  language  and 
instead  of  a  great  leap  forward  in 
'^erms  of  benefits  in  English ,  there 
appears  to  be  a  regression. 

One  explanation  for  this  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian-speaking 
Hawaiians  and  indigenous  language- 
conserving  Pacific  Islanders  look  upon 
learning  English  in  a  different  way 
than  pidgin  speakers  do.     For  speakers 
of  full  Polynesian  languages ,  learning 
English  is  simply  a  skill.     For  the 
pidgin  speaker,   learning  Standard 
English  represents  a  threat  to  his 
identity  and  the  identity  of  the 
group,  because  that  identity  is 
maintained  by  not  using  Standard 
English  pronunciation,  vocabulary, 
intonation,  and  so  forth. 

A  second  explanation  for  the 
impressive  English  of  Hawaiians  of  the 


monarchy  period  and  citizens  of 
several  modern  South  Pacific  nations 
is  that  the  British  English  favored  by 
them  for  their  schools  has  greater 
status  than  the  American  English 
taught  in  rontemporary  Hawai'i 
schools-    Although  not  generally 
considered  by  educators  in  Hawai'i, 
American  English  has  less  prestige 
than  British  English  internationally, 
and  although  the  difference  in  status 
is  not  as  great  as  between  pidgin  and 
Standard  English,   the  added  status  of 
British  English  can  make  a  South 
Pacific  Islander  of  equal  intelligence 
to  an  ordinary  American  appear  more 
intelligent^  even  to  other  Americans. 
For  the  same  reasons  that  pidgin 
speakers  feel  attached  to  their 
dialect  of  English,  American  speakers 
are  attached  to  their  dialect  of 
English  and  have  not  adopted  the 
higher  status  British  form  of  the 
language.     Speakers  of  Hawaiian  during 
the  monarchy  had  no  allegiance  to  any 
dialect  of  English,  be  it  American, 
British,  or  Australian.     It  was  only 
natural  for  them  to  feel  that  if  they 
were  going  to  learn  the  English 
language,   they  should  learn  the 
dialect  that  would  give  them  the  most 
prestige,   and  therefore  serve  them  the 
best.    From  that  point  of  view,  their 
choice  of  British^ English  as  their 
dialect  of  English  was  a  logical  one. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of 
the  replacement  of  Hawaiian  with 
pidgin  is  how  it  has  been  reflected  in 
Hawaiian  behavior.    This  feature 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  pidgin 
per  se,  but  with  the  image  of 
Hawaiians  as  depicted  through  the 
medium  of  English.     In  an  attempt  to 
assert  their  distinct  identity  from 
the  English  speakers,  some  Hawaiians 
have  consciously  or  subconsciously 
tried  to  live  up  to  what  the 
English-language  literature  describes 


"Hawaiian, "  and  also  be  the 
opposite  of  what  English-language 
literature  describes  as  "American." 
Neither  of  these  things  really  has 
anything  to  do  with  what  is  a  Hawaiian 
view  of  Hawaiian-ness,  which,  of 
course,   is  recorded  in  Hawaiian.  This 
method  of  self -identification  has 
caused  great  trauma  in  the  Hawaiian 
community  because  the  English-speaking 
community  and  media  immediately 
recognize  it  as  "Hawaiian"  by  their 
own  definition,   even  when  it  is  in 
'direc't  conflict  with  traditional 
Hawaiian  values. 

The  negative  features  of  pidgin  and 
lack  of  status  are  obvious.     The  fact 
that  pidgin  is  most  decried  by  the 
English-speaking  group  should  serve  as 
notice  that  eliminating  pidgin  in 
^avor  of  Standard  American  English 
would  probably  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  The 
positive  features  of  pidgin  must 
always  be  recognized:     maintenance  of 
the  unity  and  identity  of  Hawaiians  in 
the  face  of  the  elimination  of  the 
ancestral  tongue  for  so  many;  and  a 
means  for  continuing  in  large  part  the 
traditional  base  culture  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  referred  to  above,  for 
which  purpose  Standard  English  is  not 
overly-well  suited. 

Creolization  of  pidgin  was  really 
the  only  solution  that  local  children 
had  in  order  to  retain  that  distinct 
and  primary  Hawaiian  cultural  identity 
within  the  cont,ext  of  compulsory 
education  in  English.     This  education 
deprived  them  of  a  full  Hawaiian 
language  education,   and  even  deprived 
them  of  time  with  t^^ieir  families, 
important  in  developing  full  control 
of  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  Hawaiian 
language.     The  same  forces  that 
created  pidgin  initially  are  presently 
with  us,   and  work  ^against  ever 
replacing  it  with  Standard  American 
English,   or  even  making  'such  a 
replacement  in* the  .best  interest  of 
Hawaiians •     What  then  is  the 
alternative?     The  revival  of  Hawaiian 
as  a  primary  language  for  local  people 


is  a  natural  proposal  for  anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  .the  achievements  of 
Hawai.ians  in  their  own  language  and 
with  similar  situations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  language  revival 
had  made  a  considerable  difference 
in  people ' s  lives .  30/ 

C.     HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Introduction 

Title  I  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior'  to 
expand  and  maintain  d  National 
Register  of  Historic  "Places  "composed 
of  districts,   sites,   buildings ^ 
structures  and  objects  significant  in 
American  history,  architecture, 
archeology,   engineering  and  culture." 

21/ 

Historic  preservation  is  basic  illy 
a  citizen,   not  a  government,  movement. 
Action  by  the  private  sector  is 
supported,'  not  initiated,   in  Hawaii  by 
the  County,   State,   and  Federal 
Governments.     The  Hawaii  State 
Historic  Preservation  Plan  defines  the 
roles  of  these  respective  sectors  in 
the  folio /ing  way: 

Private  Sector:  Increasing 
numbers  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  action  is  needed  to  protect 
the  rapidly  diminishing  treasure 
of  historic  resources  and  that 
private  efforts  are  often  the 
mos  t  cos  t-e  f  f  e c ti  ve . 

County  Governments:  Counties 
a  re  the  le  vel  of  go  ve  rnme  nt 
where  the  average  ci tizen  can 
most  effectively  be  involved  in 
the  dec is ion -making  process.  It 
is  through  the  County  government 
that  comiaunity  preservation 
priorities  can  be  voiced  and 
action  best  tailored  to  those 
priorities  can  be  initiated. 
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state  Government:     The  lead 
agencies  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
for  historic  preservation  are 
the  Department  of  Land  and 
Natural  Resources,   the  Depart- 
ment of  Accounting  and  General 
Services,   the  Department  of 
Education,   and  the  University  of 
Hawaii • 

Federal  Government;     The  primary 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
historic  preservation  is  one  of 
guidance  and  assistance. 
Guidance  is  provided  in  the 
'  form  of  setting  criteria  for 
evaluating  resources,   and  in 
determining  the  requirement  for 
grant  programs.     Assistance  is 
in  the  form  of  grants,  technical 
assistance,   and  leadership  in 
the  formation  of  policy  and 
standards  for  historic 
preservation.    The  two  federal 
agencies  primarily  responsible 
for  historic  preservation  are 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  an 
independent  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch*  32/ 

Federal  Government  Involvement 

The  Federal  Government  greatly 
influences  the  administration  of  State 
and  local  historic  preservation 
programs.     Part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  serve  as  a  liaison  to  the 
Federal  Government,   is  to  coordinate 
these  diverse  Federal  activities. 

Federal  involvement  in  the  State 
and  local  management  of  historic 
preservation  programs  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

#    Identification  and 

evaluation:  survey  programs 
(Historic  American  Buildipgs 


Survey,   Historic  American 
Engineering  Record); 
availability  of  grants  for 
State,    local,   or  private 
surveys;  National  Register 
and  National  Historic  Landmarks 
programs;  and  requirements  for 
Federal  projects  to  undertake 
surveys  and  authorization  to 
use  funds  for  that  purpose 
(Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1974, 
Department  of  Transportation 
acts ) . 

•    Protection;     requirement  that 
any  activity  on  Federal  land  or 
licensed,   funded,  or  certified 
by  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  'Advisory 
Council  for  adverse  effects 
(National  Environmental  Policy"'^ 
Act,   National  HisNioric 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended) . 

«    Preservation  and  enhancement: 
National  Parks;  authorization 
to  transfer  surplus  property 
to  State  or  local  govermaent 
for  historic  preservation 
purposes;  availability  of 
technical  services  on 
preservation  technology;  tax 
incentives;'  and  ,^vailabili ty  of 
grants  and  loans . 

#    Overall  planning  and 

administration:     aval labi li ty 
of  grants  for  planning; 
requirement  to  have  a  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer... 
(by  mandate  of  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966);  and  national  policies 
embodied  primarily  in  the 
National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  and  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  1953.  33/ 
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State  Historic  Preservation  Plan 

The  State  Historic  Preservation 
Plan  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  was 
prepared  as  one  of  twelve  functional 
plans  detailing  the  overall  Hawaii 
State  Plan.     Ba$ed. on  the  priorities 
of  the  Hawaii  Start^j  Plan,  the 
following  are  the  priorities 
identified  for  historic  preservation 
in  Hawaii;  / 


records;  the  collection  and 
conservation  of  oral  histories;  the 
collection  and  conservation  of 
artifacts ;  the  perpetuation  of 
traditional  arts  and  skills ;  the 
preservation  of  archeological  and 
historic  properties;  and  the 
presentation  of  information  to  the 
public.     The  Plan  set?  forth  policies, 
proposes  implementation  measures,  and 
identifies  problem  areas  for  each  of 
these  activities » 


1.  Develop  a  comprehensive' 
inventory  of  historic 
properties,   including  areas 
possessing  rural  character  and 
lifestyle. 

2.  Identify  from  the  inventory  ^ 
those  areas  that  are 
"critical." 

3.  Develop  protective  mechanisms 
so  that  urban  development  can 
either  be  directed  away  from 
critical  areas  or  mitigating 

'  measures  can  be  imposed  to 
minimize  neqative^  impacts. 

4.  Develop  a  program  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  significant 
historic  properties, 
especially  those  along  the 
shoreline* 


Federal  and  State  Registers 

Because  of  its  importance  in 
protecting  native  Hawaiian 
archeological  and  historic  sites,  this 
section  focuses  on  State  and  Federal 
activities  related  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  35/ 
The  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  was  designed  to  be  a  planning 
tool.     It  •  is  an  aut.horitative  guide  to 
be  used  by  Federal,  State,   and  local 
governments,   as  well  as  by  privatp 
groups  and  citizens ,   to  identify  the 
nation 's  cultural  resources  and  to 
indicate  what  properties  should  be 
considered  for  protection  from 
destruction  or  impairment* 

There  are  several  effects  of  being 
listed  in  the  National  Register. 
Included  in  these  effects  are  the 
following: 


5.     Particular  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  rehabilitation  of 
existing  areas;  this  action 
serves  a  double  function  in 
terms  of  directing  urban 
growth  to  existing  areas  and 
preserving  historic 
properties .  34/ 

The  State  Historic  Preservation 
Plan  discusses  six  major  activities 
within  historic  preservation:  the 
collection  and  conservation  of 


Listing  in  the  National 
Regis ter  makes  property  owners 
eligible  to  be  considered  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
historic  preservation; 

If  a  property  is  listed, 
certain  provisions  in  tax  laws 
encourage  the  preservation  of 
depreciable  historic  structures 
by  allowing  favorable  tax 
treatments  for  rehabilitation; 
and 
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#    other  tax  provisions  discourage 
destruction  of  historic 
buildings  by  eliminating 
certain  otherwise  available 
Federal  tax  provisions  both  for 
demolition  of  historic 
structures  and  for  new 
construction  on  the  site  of 
demolished  historic  buildings. 

The  National  Register  listing  does 
not  always  prevent  a  federal  activity 
from  adversely  impacting  an  historic 
property.     It  does  require,  however, 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  impact  and  that  it  be  fully 
justified  before  beginning  the 
activity. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  also  has  a 
Hawaii  Register*    The  Hawaii  Register 
is  a  planning  tool  that  assists  in  the 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  any 
action/  be  it  public  or  private,  on 
historic  properties  located  in  the 
State.     Likewise,  Hawaii  Register 
listing  does  not  prevent  an  activity 
from  adversely  affeoting  an  historic 
property,  but  it  does  require  that 
some  consideration  of  the  impact  be 
taken  before  the  action  occurs.  In 
addition  to  the  State  Register,  there 
are  also  several  evaluative  lists  that 
exist  on.  the  county  level  in  Hawaii. 

Criteria  for  Evaluation 

The  criteria  for  evaluation  are 
used;     to  evaluate  properties  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register; 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
reviewing  nominations;  and  for 
evaluating  National  Register 
eligibility  of  properties.  The 
criteria  are: 

The  quality  of  significance 
in  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology, 
enqineering,   and  culture  is 
present  in  districts,  sites. 


buildings ,  structures ,  and 
objects  that  possess  < 
integrity  of  location, 
design,  setting,  materials, 
workmanship,   feeling,  and 
association  and 

(a)  that  are  associated 
with  events  that  have 
made  a  signficant 
contribution  to  the 
broad  patterns  of  our 
history;  or 

(b)  that  are  associated  with 
the  lives  of  persons 
siqnificant  in  our  past; 
or 

(c)  that  embody  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  type, 
period,  or  method  of 
construction  or  that 
represent  the  work  of  a 
master,  or  that  possess 

.  higH  artistic  values,  or 
that  represent  a 
significant  and 
distinguishable  entity 
whose  components  may  lack 
individual  distinction;  or 

(d)  ^  that  have  yielded,  or  may 

be  likely  to  yield, 
information  important  in 
prehistory  or  history^  26/ 

•    These  criteria  emphasize  the 
"tangible"  aspects  of  historical  sites 
such  as  buildings  and  objects,  rather 
than  the  "intangible"  aspects  of 
culture.    The  significance  of  this 
distinction  is  particularly  important 
for  protection  of  historical  religious 
sites.     Unless  there  is  some  tangible 
structure  (a  heiau,  for  example),  such 
sites  are  not  usually  considered 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register.     In  order  to  be  eligible, 
these  sites  must  be  documented  as 
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having  historical  cultural,  political, 
or  religious  value.     Sites  having 
current  or  contemporary  religious 
value  are  not  deemed  eligible  for 
protection. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  difficult 
distinction  to  make..    In  the  case  of 
native  Hawaiians^   the  situation  is 
complicated  even  moire  because  of  the 
necessity  of  scholarly  documentation 
of  historical  value.     The  oral 
tradition  in  transmitting  Hawaiian 
culture  and  hi^story  means  that 
/  documentation  is  more  often  contained 

in  chants  and  legends  handed  down 
orally,   than  in  scholarly  works  of 
historians . 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  additional 
,  criteria  used  by  the  Review  Board  in 
evaluating  properties  for  listing  in 
the  Havaii.  Register.     These  criteria 
are; 

1)  Structures  and  sites  closely 
related  to  events ,  ideas, 
groups,  persons,  or  cultural 
patterns  that  have 
contributed  significantly  to 
Hawaii's  history  or  to  the 
broad  patterns  of  the 
Pacific  area  or  national 
history; 

2)  Structures  that  embody 
characteristics'  valuable  for 
.the  9tudy  of'  a  period,, 
style,  method  of 
construction,  an 
architectural  curiosity  or 
picturesque  work,  repre- 
sentative structures  of  a 
master  builder,  designer,  or 
architect,  or  eastern  or 
western  styles  adapted  to 
Hawaii's  climate  or  way  of 
life; 

3)  Disjtricts,   large  or  i^mall, 
comprising  an  ensemble  of 
structures  or  features  that 
individually  may  not  have  a 
particular  merit  but 


collectively  have 
significant  historical, 
cultural,  or  architectural 
or  envirorwiental  importance; 

It 

4)  Objects  associated  with 
significant  events,  persons, 
ideas  or  that  are  valuable 
for  high  artistic  merit  or 
an  a  study  specimen  of  a 
period,  style  or  method  of 
construction,  or  a  notable 
representative  work  of  a 
master  craftsman  or 
designer; 

5 )  Properties  that  have  yie Ided, 
or  are  likely  ..to.  yield', 
information  in  prehistory  or 
history; 

6)  Quality,   of  which  integrity  is 
the  essence.     Integrity  is 
compos i  te  de  ri  ved  f  r om 
original  workmanship,  original 
location  and  intangible 
elements  of  feelings  and 
association; 

7)  Environmental  impact,  the 
preservation  of  this  site, 
structure/  district  or  object 
significantly  enhances  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  ^ 
State;  , 

8)  Social,   educational,  and 
recreation  value  of  the  site, 
structure,  district,  or  object 

preserved,  presented  or   ^ 

i nterpreted  contributes 
significantly  .to  understanding 

and  enjoying  Hawaii,   the  ^ 
Pacific  area  or  the  nation's 
history  and  culture.  37/ 

Processes  for  Nomination 

A  property  can  be  added  to  the 
National  Register  through  one  of  five 
processes : 
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L)    Those  Acts  of  Congress  and 
Executive  orders  that  create 
historic  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System 
administered  by  the  National 
Park  Servicei   all  or 
"portions  of  which  may  be 
determined  to  be  of  historic 
significance  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress; 

2)     Properties  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
'   be  of  national  significance 
and  designated  as  Nationals 
Historic  Landmarks; 

3')    Nominations  prepared  under 
approved  State  Historic 
Preservation  Programs, 
submitted  by  the  State 
Historic  Preservation 
officer  and  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service  (the 
nominations  may  be  generated 
by  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Program  itself, 
or  by  any  citizen  or  group 
within  the^  State  »that  wishes 
to  make  a  nomination);  , 

4)  Nominations  from  any  person 
or  local  government  (only  if 
such  property  is  located  in 
a  State  with  no  approved 
State  Historic  Preservation 
Program)  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service;  and 

5)     Nominations-  of  Federal 
properties  prepared  by 
Federal  agencies,  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Preservation 
Officer,   and  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 


The  most  relevant  process  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  are  those  inv  Iving  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Programs 
and  Federal  agencies. 

On  the  State  level,   the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Plan  details^  the 
implementation  of  the  registration 
proce'ss  in  Hawaii  and  recent  problems 
in  that  process: 

The  Regiistration  of  Hawaii's 
historic  properties  commenced  in 
1971  when  the  Hawaii  Historic 
Places  Review  Board  was  formed. 
The  Review  Board  is  comprised  of 
professionals  in  the  fields  of 
archaeology,  history,  archi- 
tecture,  sociology , and 
Hawaiiana.*.  — 

In  1980,  579  sites  were 
removed  from  the  State  Register 
because  of  a  procedural  error  in 
notifying  the  property  owners. 
Although  the  sites  on  State 
property  have  been  placed  back  on 
the  Register,  very  few  privately 
owned  sites  have. been  resubmitted. 
Many  extremely  valuable 
drchaeological  sites  are  not  on 
the  Register  becajAse  [the 
Department  of  Land  and  Natural 
Resources']  staff  is  limited  in 
size,  and  the  review  of 
deve-lopment  projects  is  its 
highest  priority.  38/ 

State  Nomination  -Process;     For  any 
State,   the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  has  the  responsibility  for 
.making  the -first  determination  of 
which  properties  meet  the  criteria  for 
evaluations.    To  ensure  high 
professional  standards,   the  National 
Park  Service  requires  that  each  State 
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develop  expertiise  in  the  disciplines 
of  history,  architectural  history, 
archeology,  and  historical  r 
architecture,  on  the  State  staff  and 
State  Review  Board.    Nominations  are 
prepared  under  the  supervision  ci  the 
•State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
and  his  or  her  professional  staff  in 
accordance  with  .the  approved  State 
'•''historic  preservation  , plan. 

The  State -Historic  Preservation 
Officer  submits  nominations  to  the 
State  Review  Board  where  they  are 
reviewed  and  a  recommendation 
concerning  whether  or  not  the  property 
meets  the  National  Register  criteria^ 
for  evaluation  is  made.    The  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  again 
reviews  the  'nomination  after  its 
consideration  by  the  Review  Board, 
sighs  it,  and  forwards  it  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

As  part  o^  the  nomination  process, 
the  State  is  required,,  to  notify  in 
writing'  the  property  owner (s)  of  the 
State's  intent  to  bring  the 
nomination  before  the  State  Review 
Board.     Upon  notification,  any  owner 
or  owners  of  a  private  property  who 
wish  to  object  to  listing,  the  property 
in  the  National  Register  can  submit  a, 
statement  to  that  effect,  to  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer.-   J£  the 
sole  owner  of  a  property  (or  a 
majority  of  owners  in  the  case  of 
multiple  ownership)  object  to  the 
listing,   the  property  will  not  be 
listed  in  the  National  Register. 
Rather,  if  the  nomination  is . 
subssquently  submitted  by  the  State 
"Historic  Preservation  Officer,   the  . 
Keeper  of  the  National  Register  will- 
make  only  a  determination  of 
eligibility.    Once  the  objection  of 
the  owners  is  lifted,   the  property 
will  be  automatically  listed  on  the 
National  Register.  '  . 


Nomination  may  also  be  made  by 
individuals  and  organizations  by 
submitting  an  adequately  documented 
National  Register  nomination  form  to 
the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  (or  Federal  Preservation 
Officer).     If  the  nomination  form  is 
in  order  and  if  the  property  appears 
to  meet  the  National  Register's 
criteria  for  evaluation,  the 
nomination  ^rtust  be  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  earliest  possible 
State  Reviev/  Board  meeting.     This  > 
scheduling  must  take  into  account, 
however,   the  State ' s ' established 
priorities  for  nomination. 

Federal  Agency  domination  Process; 
The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966  requires  each  Federal  agency 
to  establish  a  program  to  locate, 
inventory,  and  nominate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  all 
properties  under  the  agency's 
ownership  or  control  that  appear  to 
qualify  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register.     In  addition.  Executive 
Order  11593  provides  tliat  Federal 
'    agencies  shall  locate,  inventory,  and 
nominate  to"  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  all  sites,  .buildings, 
districts,   and  objects  under  their 
jurisdiction  or  control  that  <^pear  to 
qualify  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of. Historic  Plaqes. 

Nomination  forms  are  prepared  under 
'  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  ' 
Preservation  Officer  designated  by  the 
head  of  ea^'h  Federal  Agency. 
Completed  nominations"  are  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  State  Historic  . 
Preservation  Officer  for  review  and 
comment  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
nomination,   the  significance  of  the 
property,  and  its  eligibility  for  the'* 
Na^tional  Register.     The  chief  elecjied  ^ 
local  officials  of  the  county  in  which 
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the  property  is  located  are  notified 
and  given  45  days  in  which  to 
comment* 

After  receiving  the  comments  of  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
and  chief  elected  official,  or  if 
there  has  been  no  response  within  45 
days,   the  Federal  Preservation  Officer  ^ 
may  approve  the  nomination  and  forward 
it  to  the  Keeper  of  the  National 
Register. 

Determination  of  Eligibility:  Many 
Federal  agencies  have  hot  completed 
the  inventory  of  all  properties  under 
their  ownership  that  appear  to  qualify 
for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register.     In  the  absence  of  such  - 
inventories,  and  before  any 
projects  are  undertaken  that  may  harm 
possible  historical  sites,  Federal 
agencies  are  required  **to  reques^  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary 'of  the 
Interior  regarding  properties  that  may 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
Register.     Thus,   the  Keeper  of  the 
National  Register  will*  make  a  "deter- 
mination of  eligibility"  regarding 
stfch  properties. 

'■An  important  role  in  this  process 
is  played  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation.     Thte  Council 
has  regulations  whose  purpose  is  to 
protect  properties  included  in,  or 
eligible  for  inclusion  in,  the 
National  Register.    This  protection  is 
afforded  through  review  and  comment  by 
the  Council  on' Federal  undertakings  . 
that  affect  such  properties.  T?he 
p?:ocess  of  consultation  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  alternatives  to  avoid  or  t 
mitigate  an  adverse  effect  on  a 
National  Register  or  eligible  property 
are  adequately  considered  in  the 
Federal  agency's  planning  process.  It 
should  be  noted,   however,  that 
ultimately  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Federal  agency  on  whether  or  not  to 
change  its  plans. 


Determination  of  eligibility  does 
not  constitute  listing  in  the  National 
Register.     However,  properties 
determined  eligible  Receive  the  same 
governmental  protection  from  harm  and 
destruction  as  those  on  the  Register. 
Private  owners  of  property  on  the 
eligible  list  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  such  as  grants,  loans,  or  tax 
incentives  that  have  listing  on  the 
National  Register  as  a  prerequisite. 
Determination  of  eligibility  may  be 
made  'wit>^  or  without  the  request  of 
the  Federal ''agency  involved. 

After  the  dejtermination,  written 
notice  is  given  to  the  Federal  agency 
and  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer.     In  addition,  public  notice 
of  properties  determined^  eligible  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Differences  in  Review  Processes: 
There  are  several  differences  between^ 
the  review  procedures  for  Federal  and 
State /County  projects.    The  Hawaii 
State  Historic  Preservation  Plan 
summarizes  .them  as  follows? 

^ •    Differences  in  legal 

authori ty;     Legal  authority  . 
mandating  review  of  federal 
projects  stems  primarily  from 
Sec.  106  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,   Executive  Order  11593, 
the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,   and  Sec.  4F  of 
0       *     the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966.  Legal 
authority  mandating  review  of 
the  State /County  projects 
stems  from  Sec.  6E-8,  [Hawaii 
Revised  Statutes!.^ 

#    Differences  in  reviewing 
agencies;     The  primary 
reviewing  agencies  for 
federal  projects  are  the 
State  Historic  Preservation 
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Officer  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.     For  State/County 
projects  the  reviewing  agency 
is  the  Department  of  Land  and 
flatural  Resources.  . 

Differences  in  review 
procedures;     There  are  two 
major  differences.  One 
difference  between  Federal 
and  State/County  review 
procedures  is  that  Fecjeral 
projects  must  consider 
effects  to  properties' 
eligible  for  the  National 
Register,  as  well  as  those 
already  listed  on  the 
Register.     Tbe  provision  to 
consider  eligibility  is  very 
important  in  that  it  .requires 
an  identification  and 
evaluation  of  historic 
resources  in  unsurveyed 
areas.    State /County  projects 
must  also  consider 
unregistered  properties? 
however,   the  determination  of 
eligibility  procedures  are 
not  f ormulated. . .The  second 
major  difference  is  the 
availability  at  the  Federal 
level  of  a  conflict 
resolution  mechanism  if  thete 
is  (disagreement  over 
appropriate  mitigative 
measures.    The  mechanism  is 
the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation.  There 
is  authority  already 
established  at  the  State 
level  to  implement  a  similar 
e^dvisory  council  to  advise 
the  governor  when  conflicts 
arise  between  State  agencies 
(Sec.  6E-8) ?  however,  the 
provision  has  not  beon 
implemented.  39/ 


Acceptance  on  the  National 
Register 

Generally,   the  National  Park 
Service  relies  on  States  and  Federal 
agencies  to  identify  historic 
properties  for  National  Register" 
listing.    Because 'of  the  experience 
and  ability  of  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  in  identifying  and  evaluating 
historic  and  cultural  properties,  the 
National  Park  Service  will,  in  most 
instances,  list  nominations  by  States' 
with  approved  State  programs  and  by 
federal  agencies  without  substantive 
review.    This  acceptance  requires  that 
the  Federal  agency  or  Stat^  certify 
that  the  procedures  for  making 
nominations  have  been  properly 
followed,   the  documentation  is 
"sufficient,  and  the  nomination  meets 
the  National  Register  criteria  for 
evaluation. 

Appeals  for  Nomination 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
in  the  process  of  establishing 
procedures  for  appedlincr  nominations. 
Under  these  procedures,  any  person 
or  local  government  may  appeal  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  National  Register  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  a  nominating 
authority  to  nominate  a  property  that 
they  consider  to  meet  the  National 
Register  criteria  for  evaluation. 

An  applicant  seekipg  to  have  • 
property  nominated  to  the  National 
Register  may  appeal  directly  to  the 
Keeper  under  the  following 
circumstances :  ^ 

Where  the  applicant — 

1)     Disagrees  with  the 

decision  of  the  State 
Historic  Preservation 
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Officer  or  the  Federal 
Preservation  Officer  not  to 
submit  an  adequately- 
documented  nomination  form  to 
the  National  Park  Service 
after  it  has  been  processed  by 
the  State  or  Federal  agency; 

2)  Disagrees  with  a  '  decision'' of 
the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  not  to 
submit  an  adequately- 
documented  nomination  form 
to  the  State  Review  Board; 

3)  Believes  that  the  State 
Historic  Preservation 
Officer  has  not  scheduled  an 
adequately-documented 
nomination  form  for  State 
Review  Board  consideration  ^ 
within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  consistent  with  the 
State !s  priorities  for 
nominations. 

The  Keeper  will  respond  in  wri ting- 
to  the  request  within  30  days.  The 
decision  may: 

•  Deny  pie  appeal; 

•  Recommend  that  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office 
submit  the  nomination  form  to 
the  State  Review  Board; 

•  Recommend  that  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer 
submit  the  nomination  form  to 
the  State  Review  Board  for 
consideration  at  an  earlier 
date  than  scheduled; 

•  Provide  notice  that  the 
Keeper  will  consider  for 
listing  a  nomination  form 
previously  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  State 
Review  Board  or  a  Federal 
agency  nomination  form. 


Current  Historic  Preservation  Issues 

The  preceding  sections  have  ^ 
concentrated  on  existing  St^te  and 
Federal  laws  on  historic  preservation. 
However,   as  pointed  out  in  commehts 
received  by  the  Commission,   40/  there 
are  numerous  practical  problems  in  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of 
these  regulations • 

Native  Hawaiians  are  concerned 
about  protection  of  ancient  religious 
sites — a  concern  that  was  voiged  to  ^ 
the  Commission  not  only  in  the  written 
comments  cited  above,  but-  in  public 
testimony  before  the  Commission  in 
January  1982.  41/    At  the, State  level, 
a  comment  from  Kenneth  Chan  notes  that 
"the  State  Historic  Preservation  Plan 
has  not  even  been  adopted  into  law, 
and  has  in  fact  been  shelved  for  the 
past  three  years.     There  is  no  compre- 
hensive plan  adopted  and  utilized  by 
the  State  at  this  time."  42/ 

Another  problem  already  mentioned 
above  is  the  removal  of  579  sites  from 
the  State  Register  because  they  were 
not  properly  registered.     In  addition, 
staffing  and  funding  difficulties  also 
plague  the  State's  historic 
preservation  program. 

The  problems  of  protecting  historic 
sites  of  importance  to  native 
Hawaiians  are  not  totally  administra- 
tive, however.    An  even  greater 
difficulty  may  be  that  criteria  for 
eligibility  as  they  now  exist  do  not 
always  address  the  religious  and 
cultural  significance  of  land  regarded 
as  sacred  by  native  Hawaiians. 
According  to  one  native  Hawaiian: 

The  concerns  of  Hawaiians .. -are 
different  from  the  concerns  of 
archaeologists .  We  are  trained 
in  the^'Western  scientific 
tradition.  We  see  archaeologic 
sites  primarily  as  repositories 
of  information.     This  is  in 
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contrast  to  the  viow  of 
Hawaiians  of  archaeologic  sites 
as  areas  of  cultural  and 
religious  significance. 
Insufficient  concern  is 
exhibited  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Hawaiians  about 
archaeologic  sites.    The  very 
structure  of  the  mechanisms 
designed'!  to  protect  sites  which^ 
meet  Western  criteria  of  signi- 
ficance, neglect  sites 
significant  to  Hawaiians  which 
don't  meet  these  criteria. •• 
Sites  without  significant 
research'  value  or  which  do  not 
meet  the  historic  criteria  are 
ineligible  for  protection  (by 
the  I^ational  Register  of 
Historic  Places !•    A  sacred  site 
of  extreme  importance  to 
Ha^waiians  jnay  quite  easily  be 
ineligible  for  protectionv.  ^ 
Mechanisms  must  be  designed  to 
protect  sites  of  this  type.  43/ 

.>    The  most  publicized  problem  of 
historic  preservation  in  Hawaii, 
however,   involves  the  island  of 
Kahoolawe.  44/    The  U.S.  Navy 
continues  to  utilize  the  island  as  a 
target  for  bombing  practice,  even 
though  it  is  now  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Several  years  ago  native  Hawaiian 
groups  began  protesting  the  bombing  of 
Kahoolawe  because  it  is  regarded  as 
sacred  and  contains  numetoue 
archaeological  sites.    At  present,  the 
U.S.  Navy  does  allow  najtive^  Hawaiian 
groups  access  to  the  isilaind  on  a 
limited  basis. 
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TABLES 


TABLE  59  TABLE  60 

A  OOHPAJUSOW  or  SOME  IfORDS  IN  HAHAIIAN  AND  A  OOHPARlCrN  OT  TERMS  USED  IN  DIPTERDJT 

OTHER  EASTERN  POLYNESIAN  UttJCIJATIES  PWWS  OF  HAWWl  y 


aAWAIIXN 

TAHITI  AN 

C.X,  KAORI  •/ 

MAOP.I 

O'ahu 

Mi'lhau 

Kipahulu 

Funa 

(46%  cognate) 

cognate) 

cognate) 

kahakal  ' 

ktthaXai 

Kahakai 

fcahcXai 

*Ma  shore* 

(kAh.atAi) 

*ohua 

piaia 

'ohua 

'ohua 

'baby  aani/ii 

«ata 

Mata 

«ata 

•eye* 

fish' 

Miu'i 

meit'aki 

pai 

'good* 

uhi 

uhi 

palau 

uhi 

'yav' 

wahine 

vahine 

ve' ine 

wahine 

'woman' 

pepeiao 

pcpeiao 

papeiao 

papaieo 

*Mr' 

*ete 

kete 

kete 

'baa' 

puJo 

puis  ^ 

nuie 

pule 

•pray* 

p«peiao 

tari'a 

taxinga 

ta;:  xnga 

'ear* 

(pure) 

ra*i 

rmngi 

rangi 

•aky* 

MXahiKi 

Mkahlki 

taakahiki 

aakahlki 

'ysar' 

IM 

riata 

rina 

rih^a 

'hand' 

(aakahiti) 

(aaXahiti) 

miti 

tai 

*iea' 

k*iV 

kai 

Ui 

'sea* 

*  (tai) 

%rai  ^ 

The  hi^h  percentage  of  cognatea  between  Cook 

vai 

VAi 

vai 

'water* 

Islands 

Maori  and  Hawaiiar.  is  not  due 

to  a  Bore 

cloie . 

(vai) 

(vai) 

genetic 

relationihip  between  the  two  languages , 

as 

'eiwa 

'•ive 

*eiwa 

'eiwa 

'nine' 

coapared 

to  aey  between  Hewaiien  and 

rahitian. 

This 

Ceiva) 

(*exva) 

high  percentage  of  cognates  ia  due  instead  to  a  certain   - 

conservativisB  in  retaining  old  vocabulary  in  both  •/    Where  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  differ,  . 

languages.  .  the  pronunciation  is  given  in  parenthesis . 
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A  lAMPUMG  cr,  SOKE  TEWS  rOR  AAIN  XM  lAWXIZAK 

kilihune  Uv^t  rain  often  vith  sosie  eun 

AIUlu  a  shower,  ai  often  forvi  over  the  sea 

ttakoko  rain  with  a  low  lying  rainbow  in  it 

uahskili  Urge  dropped  rain 

lilinoe  soft  rain,  alaoet  Aist-like  in  density 

ujLlanipiU        heavy  rain  that  lasts  for  days 
l2hai;  .  rein  that  ceuses  dsir-XiXe  dro^.Veta  on 

plants 

klhiko  o  ke      poetic  t«r«  for  rein  (lit.  sdomMfit 

akua  of  the  deity) 

lelehune  fine  wind  blown  rain 

ua'awe  oold  dripping  rain  as  found  in  the 

high  volcano  areas 
ko*iewe  light  aoving'rain 

ililani  unexpected  rain  fro«  a  clear  sky  in 

which  it  h^  been  carried  by  breexes 

f  roa  the  aountains 


TABZ£  62 

A  Coinparison  of  the  Native  Phonemes  of 
Hawaiian  end  Some  Other 
Eastern  Polynesian  Languages 


SOUTHERN 

CX)0K'1S 

HAWAIIAN 

TAHITIAN 

MARQUESAN 

MAORI 

a 

a 

a 

a 

e 

• 

a 

• 

i 

i 

i 

i 

o 

o 

o 

o 

h 

f 

f 

h 

h 

h 

k 

t 

t 

t 

1 

r 

1 

X 

m 

m 

V 

m 

n 

1 

ng 

'  ng 

n. 

n 

n 

n 

P 

P 

P 

P 

V 

V 

V 

• 

• 

1 

k 

Note:       represents  the  glottal  stop 
while  ng  represents  the  velar  nasal. 

Note:    the  table  coiqpares  only  the 
symbols  used  to  write  the  languages  while 
other  Polynesian  languages,  like  Hawaiian^ 
often  have  regional  and  positional  variants 
for  consonantal  phonemes  of  the  type  illus- 
trated for  Hawaiian  in  Table  60.    Table  62 
includes  only  phonemes  found  in  words  of 
indigenous  origin.    Hawaiian  and  other 
Polynesian  languages,  like  English,  have 
increased  their  phoneme  inventories  through 
the  borrowing  of  foreign  words. 
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TABLE  63 
Some  English  Anbiguities  Not  . 
Existent  in  Hawaiian  o 

WE  ARE  IN  CHAKGE  OF  HANDLING  THE  MONEY  (announced 
it  a  meeting)               '  ^  .  ,      x      a  r 

Na  kaua   e  nalama  i  Re  kala,  we  -  you  (one)  and  I 

Na  HkSu  -      "  "    "  ^®  "  (aaveral) 

,         ~  '  and  I 

Na  mgua we  -  he  and  I 

Na  ^kob  we  -  they  and  I 

WHAT  IS  YOUR-N^JMBER?  (asked  by  a  telephone  operator) 

He  arta  koa  helu?  '  '  your  -  the  one  you 

.   —   '  ;                    are  callirg  from 

"      H,         hfilu'?  your  -  .the  one  you  are 

•   •  calling 

1  KILLED  HIM  (confessed  i^n  court) 

Ua  pepehi  au  il  ia,  kill  -  act  with  intent 

Ua  Like  *o  ia  >ta'u  kill  -  aimply  #  come- 

"      *  •  quence,  as  in  a 

car  accident 

PLEASE  BRJHG  ME  THAT  DOCUMENT  (asked  of  a  secretary) 
E  iawe  nai  i  kena  palapala,      that  -  the  one  close 

to  you 

n    m       »«    "  fccia  that  ■  the  one  far  from 

you 

MM       "    "    ia         "  that  -  the  one  that  we 

discussed  previously 


TABLE  64  .  N 

Some  Words  Distinguished  by  Vowel  Length 
*   and/or  Presence  of  the  'Okina 


hua 

fruit 

a'a 

fruit 

hu^a 

foam 

•a'a 

dare 

hua 

envy 

'a'a 

type  of  lava 

•a'a 

panic-stricken 

kau 

suspend 

koa 

warrior 

ka'u  . 

my 

ko^a 

coral 

your 

koa' 

space 

ko^a 

arid 

/  ■ 
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NATIVE  .HAWAIIAN  CULTURE 
NOTES 


1/    I  [Larry  Kimural  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Dr* 
William  H.  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Hawaiian,  University  of  Hawai'i  at 
Hilo,   to  this  paper.    >He  and  I 
assembled  this  paper  after  I  was 
approached  by  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  to  produce  something  for^  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission. 
We  both  regret  that  we  did  not  have 
the  time  to  make  a  more  thorouc,h 
contribution  ( "jte  wahi  'ma'u  nO  na'e 
keia" ) .     We  are  grateful  to  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  for  their  interest 
in  seeing  that  Hawaiian  language 
concerns  be  addressed  in  some  fashion 
by  t^he  Commissionr 

2/    Haole  originally  meant  any 
fore^igner,   and  is  clearly  an  old 
precontact  word,  since  it  occurs  in 
old  chants.     Marquesan  has  a  cognate, 
Hao'e,  with  a, similar  meaning. 
Captain  Cook  and  even  early  Chinese 
visitors  were  termed  haole.     With  the 
preponderance  of  foreigners  of 
European  descent,  haole  came  to  mean 
individuals  of  European  cultures,  and 
new  terms  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
Chinese  and  other  non-Western  ethnic 
groups.     As  greater  distinctions  came 
to  be  made  in  European  groups,  haole 
was  applied  more  and  more  to 
Americans,   including  American  Blacks, 
termed  haole  'ele'ele,   "black  haole." 
Today,  haole  is  used  in  both  Hawaiian 
and  local  English  to  refer  to  the 
.Tiainstream  American  ethnic  group  and 
culture  alone.     It  is  not  uncommon  for 
local  people  to  make  statements  like, 
"He  isn't  a  haole,  he's  German"  (or 
Italian,   or  English,  etc. )  in 
describing  a  person  from  Europe  or  an 
American  citizen  with  a  strong  ethnic 
background.     Similarly,   it  is  not 
uncommon  for  persons  who  are  not  of 


purely  WASP  [white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant]  background  to  be  referred 
to  as  haole  because  of  their  cultural 
and  linguistic  background  (Standard 
American  English)/,     Although  some 
haole  people  new  to  Hawai'i 
immediately  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  haole  is  a  derogatory  term,   it  is 
not,  and  is  used  by  haole  raised  in 
Hawai'i  to  describe  themselves. 
English  alternatives  (white, 
Caucasian,   and  American)  are  all 
either  too  broad  or  too  narrow.  White 
is  used  for  people  who  do  not  go  to 
the  beach;  Caucasian  includes  local 
Portuguese  and  Europeans  who  differ 
culturally  from  the  haole  group;  and 
American  is  used  to  refer  to 
citizenship.   ; The  quoted  passage  is 
from  Abraham  Fornander,  An  Account  of 
the  Polynesian  Race;     Its  Origins  and 
Migrations  (Rutland,  Vermont  and 
Tokyo:     Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company, 
1969),   p.  /^85. 

2J    Note,   for  example  that  the 
outline  given  in.  the  Draft  Report 
of  the  .l^ative  Hayaiians  Study 
Commission  on  language  (p.  130) 
erroneously  states  that  Hawaiian, 
Tahitian,   Samoan,   and  Maori  are 
diaXfects  of  one  language  called  Proto 
Polynesian.     This  is  equivalent  to 
sa:^ing  that  English,  German,  Russian, 
and  French  are  dialects  of  one 
language  called  Proto  Indo-European. 
Although  English  speakers  may 
recognize  related  words  in  European 
languages,   they  are  not  mutually 
intelligible  dialects  of  the  same 
language.     Furthermore ,  Proto 
Indo-European,   the  ancestor  of  these 
European  languages  and  many  of  those 
of  India,   ceased  to  be  a  unified 
single  language  in  the  far  distant 
past.     The  same  applied  to  Polynesian 
languages  and  Proto  Polynesian. 
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4/    Fornander,   pp.  67-68. 

5/    It  is  a  common  claim  of 
indTviduals  who  do  not  speak  the 
Hawaiian  language  (and  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  Hawaiian  as  it  is 
spoken  today)  that  the  pronunciation 
of  the  language  was  radically  changed 
when  it  was  committed  to  writing. 
This  is  not  true.    The  language  has 
continued  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same 
regional  ways  up  to  today,  with  any 
reduction  in  certain  regional 
pronunciation  habits  due  to  the 
movement  of  people  between  islands, 
rather  than  the  effect  of  the  writing 
system.     For  speakers  of  Hawaiian  in 
the  nineteenth  century  who  did  not 
speak  English,   there  was  no  way  for 
them  to  know  the  symbolic  value  of  the 
letters  in  English  and,  furthermore, 
people  are  usually  not  aware  of  the 
different  pronunciations  that  they 
give  phonemes  (or  letters  in  writing) 
in  any  language.     An  example  from 
English  is  the  phoneme  t^,  which  has 
variable  pronunciations  between 
dialects  and  even  between  different 
positions  in  words  in  the  same 
dialect.     In  many  North  American 
dialects  of  English,   t_  is  pronounced 
like  a  d  or  Japanese  £  between  vowels, 
e.g.,  writer  (ride^);   as  a  glottal 
stop  before  a  vowel  followed  by  ji, 
e.g.,  button  (ba'n);  and  as  a  simple  t^ 
(with  slight  aspiration)  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  e.g.,  toad 
(t%^d).     British  and   (local  Hawai'i) 
English  speakers  have  different 
patterns  for  pronouncing  t_  and  most 
speakers  of  the  language  do  not  notice 
their  own  pronunciations  of  the 
phoneme  t_.    Similarly,   it  is  often 
easier  to  imitate  a  dialect  that  is 
different  from  one's  own  than  to  tell 
exactly  how  it  is  different. 

Just  like  English  speakers, 
Hawaiian  speakers  are  not  usually 
aware  of  how  they  pronounce  each 
letter  in  the  written  language,  and 
reqional  pronunciations  have 
continued. 
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For  English  speakers  to  assume  that 
the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  written 
Hawaiian  alphabet  would  affect  the 
native  speakers'  pronunciation  of 
Hawaiian  is  as  silly  as  expecting  the 
same  thing  to  have  occurred  in  English 
where  the  values  given  to  many  letters 
are  different  from  the  usual  usage  in 
other  European  languages;  e.g.,   a_  as  . 
in  cat,  e_  as  in  beet  and  late,  etc. 

c 

I 

6/    The  lyrics  to  English  songs  and 
even  English  rbyniing  schemes  appear 
very  dull  to  traditional  Hawaiian  ears 
because  they  are  so  predictable  and 
often  overly  repetitive.     The  most 
bothersome  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
English  songs  lay  bare  for  any  old 
stranger  to  hear  and  comment  on  the 
composer's  (and  honoree's)  "undying 
love"   (popular  songs),  "sexual 
arousal"   (rock  songs),   "public  love  of 
Jesus"  (gospel  songs ),  etc. 

7/    Lest  one  think  that  Hawaiian 
culture  is  thie  only  one  in  which  a 
fundamental  concept  can  be  applied  to 
extremes,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  similar  situations  exist  in 
American  culture.     The  American 
concept  of  the  power  of  law  (that  is, 
sentences  of  words  set  down  by  agreed- 
upon  procedures)  is  very  strong.  If, 
for  example,  a  confessed  mass  murderer 
is  able  to  find  even  the  tiniest 
loophole  in  the  written  law  intended 
to  punish  his  crime,  he  can  go  free 
even  if  he  openly  declares  his 
intention  to  do  more  killings. 
Similarly,  a  law  that  required  death 
for  stealing  a  horse  could 
theoretically  result  in  the  execution 
of  someone  who  stole  a  horse  in  order 
to  save  someone  else's  life. 

In  Hawaiian  culture,   the  extremes 
that  resulted  from  full  application  of 
certain  concepts  (e.g.,   the  elevation 
of  the  group's  lineage  through 
impressive  kapu  applied  to  the  group's 
senior  line)  were  tempered  by  the 
concept  of  aloha  that  allowed  ali'i  to 
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let  violations  pass.     This  occurred 
even  during  the  late  period  of  the 
monarchy  when  custom  required  the 
death  of  a  child  defiling  an  ali ' i 
with  urine  unless  the  child  belonged 
to  the  ali ' i »     A  story  is  told  of  a 
turn  of  the  century  ali ' i  holding  a 
child  while  visiting  a  country  area 
and  the  child  urinating  on  hert  The 
immediate  reaction  of  the  ali ' i  was  to 
claim  the  child  as  her  own  and  then 
give  it  back  to  the  parent  *'to  raise 
for  her"  with  a  special  commemorative 
name  from  the  visit. 

8^/    An  example  of  confusion  between 
the  Western  concept  of  etymology  and 
the  Hawaiian  concept  of  word  power  can 
be  seen  in  the  two  volume  set  of  Nana 
I  Ke  Kumu,   one  of  the  most  important 
Hawaiian  cultural  resources  in 
English,  but  edited  with  some 
English-speaking  preconceptions.  The 
author,   the  venerable  and  strongly 
traditional  Mary  K,  Puku'i,  applies 
the  concept  of  word  power  to  each  term 
described  in  the  volumes.     This  is 
firmly  part  of  the  Hawaiian  tradition 
and  is  used  beautifully  to  draw 
attention  to  different  aspects  of 
various  Hawaiian  practices.  For 
example,   the  word  'ohana  (family)  is 
related  by  Puku'i  to  the  somewhat 
similar  sounding  ' oha  (side  shoots  of 
the  taro).     This  she  poetically 
develops*  into  a  beautiful  expression 
of  word  power  stressing  the 
genealogical  links  of  Hawaiian  nuclear 
and  extended  families  and  the 
connection  with  Haloalaukapalili,  a 
taro  plant  who  was  the  older  brother 
of  the  first  Hawaiian  in  traditional 
genealogies.     This  explanation  is  a 
tribute  to  the  poetic  genius  of  Puku'i 
and  not  an  etymology,   as  it  is  treated 
by  the  editor,  or  even  a  poetic  image 
that  has,  been  recorded  from  other 
traditional  Hawaiians.     By  presenting 
Puku'i'^  use  of  word  power  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  same 
as  etymology  in  the  Western  sense. 


these  influential  volumes  actually 
stifle  the  creative  use  of  word  power 
in  Hawaiian  culture.     Thus,   a  native 
speaker  of  Hawaiian  who  wanted  to  use 
the  word  'ohana  to  strengthen  the 
concept  of  working  together  with  hana 
(work)  could  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  not  knowing  the  "true"  origin  of 
the  word  'ohana  as  shown  in  NanS  I  Ke 


Kumu;  this  certainly  not  being  the 
intention  of  the  author. 

Another  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
editiag\n  Nyia  I  Ke  Kumu  is  the 
spewing  W  lihe  Hawaiian  words.. 
Rather  thAQ^follow  the  spelling  used 
in  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary  that  Puku' i 
herself  authored,   the  editor 
haphazardly  spelled  Hawaiian  words, 
possibly  because  the  spelling  of  words 
uSed  together  by  c'uku'i  within  the 
Hawaiian  concept  of  word  power 
differed  subtly  from  each  other,  as  in 
fact  they  do  in  pronunciation,  e.g., 
'ohana  and  'oha.     The  unfortunate 
result  of  the  sloppy  spelling  is  that 
those  who  do  not  know  the  Hawaiian 
language  well  will  try  to  pronounce 
words  as  they  are  written  in  the 
books,   thus  again  weakening  the 
Hawaiian  language  and  culture. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases 
especially  involving  place  names,  in 
which  a  Hawaiian  speaX^er  using  the 
concept  of  word  power  has  been 
interpreted  as  giving  an  etymological 
derivation,  or  worse  yet  an  actual 
"correct"  pronunciation  of  the  name. 
An  example  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
island  Kaua'i  in  normal  Hawaiian 
conversation  by  all  native  speakers  of 
the  language.     It  has  been  claimed  as 
"correctly"  pronounced  Kau^ai  (related 
to  the  word  'ai,   "food")  or  Kau'a'i 
(related  to  the  word  'a'l,   "neck")  by 
individuals  who  assumed  that  a 
Hawaiian  speaker  making  a  point  about 
the  i s la nd  us  i ng  word  powe t  ac tua 1 ly 
meant  that  these  were  pronunciations 
that  had  been  used  for  generations  by 
Hawaiian  speakers. 
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£/    Tape  of  radio  program  "Ka  Leo 
Hawai'i,"  Catalog  no.  24.65A, 
University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa,  Language 
Laboratory.     [Mr.  Kimura  also 
submitted  a  tape  recording  and 
transcripts  of  Hawaiian  language  and 
interviews •     The  transcripts  appear  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  Report.] 

10/  In  Hawaii  in  you  do  not  speak  of 
coming  from  a  place,  but  belonging  to 
it,  much  as  you  belong  to  a  family. 
The  same  word  n£  (belong  to)  used  to 
mean  one  is  from  a  place  is  also  used 
to  say  one  "owns"  land,   as  illustrated 
be low: 

No  Hanalei   'o  Kaleiheana. 
(Kaleiheana  is  from  Hanalei.) 

belongs  to  -  Hanalei  -  name 
marker  -  Kaleiheana 

No  Kaleiheana  'o  Hanalei. 
(Kaleiheana  "owns"  Hanalei.) 

belongs  to  -  Kaleiheana  -  name 
marker  -  Hanalei 

The  word  no^  is  technically  a 
preposition  in  Hawaiian  and  there  is 
no  real  word  for  "own."     The  word  no 
is  also  one  of  a  pair  of  prepositions, 
na  being  the  other.     Both  these 
prepositions  translate  as  "belonging 
to"  in  Englibh.     The  preposition  na_  is 
used  for  things  that  are  more  like 
disposable  belongings  such  as  tools, 
bowls,   food,   and  even  spouses.  The 
preposition  no_  is  used  for  more 
intimate  things  that  one  cannot 
dispose  of  such  as  parts  of  one's 
body,  one's  name,  one's  parents,  and 
things  that  envelope  one  like 
clothing.     The  contrast  between  the 
use  of  the  two  possessive  prepositions 
no  and  na  is  part  of  a  contrast 
between  0-class  or  intimate  and 
inalienable  possessive  terms  and 
A-class  or  dominated  alienable 
possessed  terms.     Then,   the  grammar  of 
the  language  supports  the  contention 


held  by  some  that  ownership  of  land 
similar  to  ownership  of  cattle  in  the 
Western  sense  is  not  a  Hawaiian 
concept  and  is  foreign  to  Hawaiian 
speakers .     Conversely,  however,  the 
concept  of  land  as  inalienable, 
enveloping,   and,   even  as  kin ,  is 
foreign  to  American  thinking. 

1 1 /    Ke  Aloha  'Aina  (March  18, 
1899):  2. 

12/    Hawaiian  tradition  requires 
that  one  release  one's  attachment  to  a 
person  who  has  died  by  urging  him  to 
pass  on  to  join  with  others  in  the 
next  world.     One  shows  one's 
attachment,  however,   in  recalling 
before  the  body  shared  experiences, 
joys,   and  sorrows,  and  even  by  chiding 
the  person  for  leaving  when  so  much 
remains  to  be  done  and  enjoyed. 


11/ 
1981. 


Produced  by  the  Bishop  Museum, 


14/    Almost  all  Hawaiians  profess 
Christianity  today  and  there  is  a 
strong  Christian  tradition  in  Hawai'i. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not 
continued  to  be  individuals  who  have 
rejected  Christianity  in  favor  of 
traditional  Hawaiian  religion,  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries  unti 1  today.  The 
Hawaiian  Christian  tradition,  however, 
coexists  and  has  been  blended  with 
traditional  Hawaiian  beliefs,  much 
like  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  are 
blended  in  Japan.     Christianity  and 
traditional  Hawaiian  beliefs  can 
coexist  quite  well  because 
traditionally  Hawaiians  recognize  the 
spiritual  world  to  consist  of  beings 
of  human-like  natures  connected  to  man 
and  nature  by  genealogi   il  links.  The 
Christian  deity,   however,   is  not 
genealogically  linked  to  mankind  in 
the  Christian  tradition,  but  is 
representative  of  ultimate  perfection. 
Traditional  Hawaiian  spirituality  then 
fits  into  a  Christian  Hawaiian  life. 
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something  like  saints,   angels,  and 
deceased  family  members  in  heaven  do 
in  the  European  version  of 
Christianity,     (European  versions  of 
Christianity  themselves  take  much  from 
pre-Christian  European  cultural 
practices;  the  Christmas  tree,  Easter 
bunny,  and  Halloween  are  obvious 
examples,  but  more  subtle  influences 
also  exist.)     [See  also,  chapter  below 
on  "Native  Hawaiian  Religion."] 

15/    E,  S.  Craighill  Handy  and 
Mary  K,  Puku'i,  The  Polynesian  Family 
System  in  Ka'u,  Hawaii  (Rutland, 
Vermont;     Charles  E,  Tuttle  Company, 
1972),  p.  199. 

16/    See  Note  10,  above. 

17/    According  to  Hawaiian 
tradition,   all  Hawaiian  ali ' i  and 
maka^ainana  descend  through  Haloa  from 
Papa  and  Wakea  who  were  superhuman/ 
supernatural  beings.     Haloa  was 
second-born  after  a  miscarriage  that 
developed  into  the  taro  plant,  thus 
elevating  the  lineage  of  this  staff  of 
Hawaiian  life  above  man  himself,  who 
derives  his  strength  from  the  plant. 
Papa  and  Wakea  also  gave  birth  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  before  the  birth  of 
Haloa,   thus  making  the  Hawaiian  people 
genetically-related  to  their  land  and 
subservient  to  it  by  Hawaiian  concepts 
of  ranking  by  birth.  Significantly, 
the  name  of  the  first-born  island, 
Hawai'i,   is  applied  to  all  junior 
members  of  the  family,  giving  ka 
pae'aina  Hawai'i  ("the  Hawai'i  cluster 
of  lands"  or  Hawai'i  in  the  sense  of 
the  archipelago)  and  ka  po ' e  Hawai ' i 
("the  Hawai'i  people"  or  the 
Hawaiians ) . 

Voyagers  mentioned  in  precontact 
traditions  includt>  Pili,  Pa'ao, 
' Aukelenuia' iku  and  others  who  married 
into  the  original  Hawai'i  lineage.  Of 
course,  since  Western  and  Eastern 
contact  many  other  people  have  married 
into  the  Hawai'i  lineage,  but  its 
unity  has  been  maintained  by 
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recognition  of  the  common  lineage  at 
the  same  time  that  pride  in  the  other 
contributing  lineages  is  expressed. 

18/    The  history  of  education  in. 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  starts 
considerably  later  than  in  Hawai'i. 
Many  people  in  Hawai'i  take  pride  in 
noting  that  Lahainaluna  is  the  first 
American  high  school  established  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although . this 
is  technically  incorrect  since 
Lahainaluna  was  not  politically  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  until 
1899.     It  cannot  eveu  be  counted 
geographically  American  because 
Hawai'i  is  not  geographically  part  of* 
North  or  South  America.     The  early 
establishment  of  secondary  education 
in  Hawai'i  speaks  well  for  the 
academic  interests  and  capabilities  of 
Hawaiians . 

19/    Albert  C.  Baugh,  A  History  of 
the  English  Langtiage,  2d  ed.  (London; 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  1957), 
p.  80. 

20/    Some  have  argued  that  the 
introduction  of  writing  harmed  the 
Hawaiian  people,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  such^  an  idea  and 
much  that  contradicts  it.  Many 
Hawaiian  traditions  would  be  lost 
today  if  there  was  no  written  Hawaiian 
language  because  non-Hawaiians  wrote 
very  little  about  Hawaiian  culture, 
compared  to  the  many  writings  in 
Hawaiian  on  the  topic  by  Hawaiian 
speakers.     The  introduction  of  writing 
did  not  affect  the  native  sounds  of 
Hawaiian,  and  Hawaiian  continues  to  be 
spoken  by  native  speakers  with  the 
>okina  and  kahako,   although  these  were 
not  regularly  written  for  over  one 
hundred  years.     (See  also  note  5  on 
the  continuation  of  regional 
pronunciations  of  consonants* ) 

The  only  area  in  which  writing  may 
have  affected  Hawaiian  culture 
negatively  is  that  it  may  have  reduced 
the  heavy  dependency  on 


memorization  that  early  visitors 
considered  remarkable.     It  is  also 
recorded,  however,   that  many  Hawaiians 
applied  the  traditional  attitude 
towards  memorization  to  reading,  and 
memorized  whole  sections  of  books  in 
the  form  of  chants.    It  is  still  bad 
form  in  Hawaiian  culture  to  hold  a 
script  before  you  when  chanting,  in 
the  manner  of  shee\»  music  in  Western 
culture.    Therefore,  the  tradition  of 
using  one's  memory  is  still  alive 
today  even  though  writing  exists  as  a 
means  for  preserving  old  chants.  The 
greatest  stumbling  block  to  exercising 
the  memory  in  reciting  Hawaiian  chants 
today  is  not  writing,  but  the 
inability  of  chanters  to  speak 
Hawaiian. 

21/    Mentally,   long  vowels  appear 
to  be  actually  two  adjacent  short 
vowels;  e.g.,  £  is  a  wr^itten 
representation  of  what  is  mentally  aa. 
We  have  evidence  for  the  mental 
reality  of  double  vowels  in  the 
occurrence  of  long  vowels  when  a  word 
with  an  initial  short  vowel  is 
doubled;  e.g.,  awa,  "harbor, awawa, 
"valley."    Hawaiians  themselves 
writing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
sometimes  wrote  awawa  as  awaawa  rathe  - 
than  awawa,  as  was  standard  missionary 
practice.     The  writing  of  awawa  as 
awaawa,  however,  can  lead  to  confusion 
with  the  missionary  spelling  of 
' awa ' awa  (sour),  because  the 
missionary  orthography  does  not 
indicate  the  'okina. 

22/    The  use  of  the  apostrophe  to 
represent  an  'okina  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  mistaken  etymology  in 
the  Bible.     In  the  Bible  the  elision 
of  an  a  is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe; 
e.g.,  e  ola  ai  (by  which  one  is  saved) 
is  often  written  e  ola'i  in  the  Bible 
to  indicate  a  pronunciation  £  olai  in 
which  one  £  has  been  elided. 
First-person  singular  possessive  words 
like  na'u  (for  me)  were  always  written 


with  an  apostrophe  in  the  Bible, 
apparently  based  on  an  idea  that  they 
represent  an  elision  (i.e.,  na,  "for," 
plus  au^,  "I,  me,"  gives  na'u).  The 
spelling  of  these  common  words  with  an 
apostrophe  became  fixed  in  Hawaiian 
speakers'  minds  and  since  the 
apostrophe  was  located  in  a  place 
where  an  'okina  was  pronounced  in 
actual  speech,   the  apostrophe  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  'okina.  As 
time  went  by,  Hawaiian  speakers  came 
to  use  the  apostrophe  more  and  more  to 
represent  the  'okina  and  less  and  less 
to  represent  the  pjedictable  elision 
of  a  before  another  vowel. 

23/    A  lax  attitude  toward  the 
spelling  of  Hawaiian  words  is  commonly 
found  among  English  speakers  in 
Hawai'i  and  even  among  Hawaiian 
speakers  who  have  attended  only 
English  medium  schools.  Snglish 
speakers  often  brush  aside  criticism 
of  their  sloppy  treatment  of  Hawaiian 
spelling  in  comparison  with  their 
insistence  on  high  standards  in 
English  spelling  with  a  remark  that 
Hawaiian  is  an  oral  language  and  not  a 
written  one  like  English.    This  shows 
ignorance  of  both  the  histories  of 
Hawaiian  and  English^  Hawaiian 
speakers  have  a  history  of  one  of  the 
world's  highest  literacy  rates. 
English  itself  has  a  history  of 
missionary  introduction  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  to  the  British  Isles.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  remote  and  leas t-Wes tern- 
influenced  part  of  Polynesia,  the 
Kingdom  of  Tonga,  is  the  area  in 
Polynesia  with  the  most  careful 
spellers  of  an  indigenous  language. 
All  signs,  personal  names,  and  reading 
material  in  Tonga  is  printed  with  the 
kahako  and  'okina  and  school  children 
use  them  consistently,  properly,  and 
as  easily  as  any  other  part  of  the 
writing  system,  just  as  they  are 
pronounced  in  the  spoken  language. 
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The  way  a  person  spells  a  language 
indicates  his  respect  for  it. 
Evidently  Tongan  respect  their 
language  more  than  many  people 
visiting  or  living  in  Hawai'i  respect 
Hawaiian.  , 

24/    Among  the  missionaries  in 
Hawai'i,  Reverend  Lyons  was  one  who 
did  become  very  close  to  the  Hawaiian 
people.     His  translations  of  hymns 
into  Haw^aiian  show  an  adaptation  of 
Hawaiian  poetic  tianking  and  lack  the 
grammatical  errors  found  in  the  work 
of  some  of  the  other  missionaries. 
His  defense  of  the  Hawaiian  language 
is  a  tribute  to  his  concern  for  the 
Hawaiian  people  and  proof  that  there 
were  some  of  the  missionary  group  who 
were  true  to  their  higher  ideals. 


Despite  this,   it  is  still 
Department  of  Education  policy 
to  replace  Hawaiian  with  English 
for  the  one  remaining 
native-speaking  group  of 
children  (on  Ni'ihau).  The 
children  on  this  island  are  the 
target  of  this  policy  which  many 
believed  was  being  underscored 
by  the  current  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  when  she 
called  fbr  the  formulation  of  a 
plan  to  "improve"  education  on 
the  island.     Ni'ihau  children 
residing  on  the  nearby  island  of 
Kaua'i  are  already  targets  of  a 
federally  financed  SLEP  program 
that  specifically  aims  toward 
the  replacement  of  Hawaiian  with 
English. 


25/    The  concept  of  sending 
students  to  different  countries  was 
especially  apropos  for  a  country  such 
as  Hawai'i  witli  its  geographic  and 
cultural  isolations  from  the  sources 
of  world  power.     The  concept  might  ^ 
have  also  been  effectively  applied 
internally  by  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  having  different  schools 
taught  through  the  medium  of  different 
foreign  languages.     Such  a  policy 
would  not  only  have  produced  a 
population  with  increased  ability  to 
function  within  the  international 
sphere,  but  would  also  have  served  to 
protect  the  position  of  the  indigenous 
language,   since  graduates  from 
different  schools  would  share  Hawaiian 
as  their  only  common  language.  This 
policy  could  have  been  implemented  in 
Hawai'i  fairly  early  by  encouraging 
the  French  Catholics  to  establish 
schools  using  French  as  alternatives 
to  the  American-sponsored  schools. 
Later,  when  German  and  Japanese 
interests  in  Hawai ' i  became  stronger, 
they  too  could  have  been  encouraged  to 
establish  schools  of  this  sort  in  the 
kingdom. 

26/    At  this  point  in  Mr.  Kimura's 
text,   the  following  passage  appears: 


\ 


It  is  included  as  a  footnote 
because  there  was  not  time  to  receive 
a  response  from,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  prior  to  the 
Commission's  printing  deadline. 

27/    Derek  Bickerton  and  Carol 
Odo,  General  Phonology  and  Pidgin 
Syntax — Volume  I  of  Three  Volumes  of 
Change  and  Variation  in  Hawaiian 
English,  Final  Report  on  National 
Science  Foundation  Grant  No. 
GS-39748,   Typescript  (Honolulu; 
Social  Sciences  and  Linguistics 
Institute,  University  of  Hawaii, 
1976).     See,   also,  Derek  Bickerton  and 
William  Wilson,   "Pidgin  Hawaiian,"  in 
Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages:  Essays 
in  Memory  of  John  E.  Reinecke,   ed.  by 
Glenn  Gilbert  (in  press). 

28/    Hawaiian  has  not  been  the  only 
target  of  language  extermination  in 
Hawai'i.     There  are  no  communities 
anywhere  in  Hawai'i  outside  Ni'ihau 
where  children  born  in  the  islands 
grow  up  speaking  a  language  other  than 
some  form  of  English  as  their 
strongest  and  primarV  tongue.  This 
includes  the  native  languages  of  such 
large  immigrant  groups  as  the 
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Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese. 
Speakers  of  these  othej:  languages  have 
the  right,  however,   to  return  to.  their 
ancestral  homes  to  cultivate  their 
languages,  a  right  not  available  to 
Hawaiians.     The  indigenous  nature  of 
Hawaiian  has  always  been  clear  to 
ethnic  groups  other  than  the  English 
speakers  in  Hawai'i,  and  non-Hawaiians 
have  a  history  of  supporting  and 
learning  Hawaiian,  which  is  one  reason 
for  the  relative  strength  of  the 
language  given  the  trying  conditions 
it  has  had  to  endure. 

29/    Anglo-Saxon,  a  language  of 
complicated  case  endings  and  verb 
paradiqms,   lost  these  complications 
and  much  o?  its  traditional 
vocabulary  with  subjugation  of  the 
English  people  by  the  Norman  French  in 
1066,     The  invading  French  used  their 
language  in  all  areas  of  prestige, 
leaving  Anglo-Saxon  a  despised 
language  of  the  lower  classes. 
Anglo-Saxon  aesthetic  culture  did  not 
fare  well  under  the  French  and  the 
weakening  of  the  aesthetic  culture 
resulted  in  a  further  lack  of  support 
for  the  base  culture  language.  When 
the  French  influence  finally  ended  and 
the  English  resumed  control  of 
prestige  positions,   the  language  that 
remained  was  a  pidgin-like  mixture  of 
simplified  Anglo-Saxon  structure  with 
an  extensive  French-derived 
vocabulary,  changed  in  pronunciation 
from  that  used  by  the  French.  This 
once  humble  and  despised  broken 
language,   however,   has  become  quite 
respectable  today  as  the  English 
language  and  is  used  eis  a  means  of 
international  communication. 
Hawai'i^s  pidgin  is  similar  to  English 
in  that  it  derives  from  a  simplified 
Hawaiian,  with  a  massive  dose  of 
foreign  vocabulary  and  its  origins  lie 
in  foreign  domination  of  the  Hawaiian 
people.  ^ 

3C/    A  section  on  strengthening  the 
Hawaiian  language,   also  sent  by  OHA 


and  written  by  Larry  Kimura,  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  Report,  along 
with  information  on  legal  aspects, 
transcr tptions  of  Hawaiian  interviews, 
and  testimony  presented  before  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission. 
These  documents  were  sent  to  the 
Commission  by  OHA  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  Mr*  Kimura 's 
* "Language"  paper  into  the  Commission's 
Final  Report. 

31 /  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  as  amended,  Sec.   101. (a) (1) (A), 

32/      State  of  Hawaii,  Department 
of  Land  and  Natural  Resources,  State 
Historic  Preservation  t^lan.  Technical 
Reference  Document  (Honolulu: 
Department  of  Land  and  Natural 
Resources,  October  *9,   1981),  pp. 
1-10-12,  . 

33/    Ibid.,  pp.  11-35-36. 

.-34/    Ibid.,  p.  11-11* 

35/    Public  Inquii:ies  for  copies  of 
the  National  Register  'of  Historic 
Places,  or  for  information  on  the 
National  Register,  should  be  directed 
to: 

Judy  Bullock 

National  Register  of  Historic 

Places 
440  G  St.,  N.W. 
Room  115 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

36/    Federal  Register,  Vol.  46,  No. 
220"TNovember  16,   1981),  p.  56189, 

37/    State  Historic  Preservation 
Plan,   pp,  A-38-39. 

.38/    Ibid.,  p.  11-43. 

39/    Ibid.,  pp.  11-57-58, 

40/    See  comments  from  Kenneth  C. 
"Keneke"  Chan  and  John  J.  Hall. 
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41_/    Glenn  K.  Nanod,  Testimony 
Presented  to  the  Native  Havallans 
Study  Commission,  Kaunakakal,  Molokal 
(January  10,  1982). 

42/    Comment  from  Kenneth  C. 
■  "Keneke"  Chan,  p.  2.    Emphasis  In 
original. 

43/    Glenn  K.  Nanod,  Testimony, 
pp.  2-3. 

44/    For  a  further  discussion  of 
Kahoolawe,  see  paper  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  entitled,  "The  Demise  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom:     Its  Psycho-Cultural 
Impact  and  Moral  Legacy, "  written  by 
Ramon  Lopez -Reyes  (February  1983), 
pages  17-19.    This  paper  is  reproduced 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
Report. 
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Native  Hawaiian  Religion 


A.  APPROACH 

In  order  to  faithfully  represent 
most  modern->day  native  Hawaiians  and 
their  needs  and  concerns  in  this 
important  area  of  native  culture,^  this 
report  will  clarify  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible  the  aspirations  of 
the  Hawaiian  people  to  effect  respect 
for  their  dignity  as  native  Hawaiians, 
Hawaiian  Americans,  and  as  thoughtful 
citizens  of  the  world.     It  will  con^ 
centra te  on  several  main  issues: 

1)  The  ancient  Hawaiian  concept 
of  the  soul  of  mJkn  ih  relation 
to  ancestral  or  controlling 
spiritual  beings  in  nature,  or 
beyond  nature,  during  human 
life  and  in  a  spiritual 
afterlife.  " 

2)  The  relationship  between  the 
community  worship  of  the 
chiefs  and  priests  as  a  ruling 
class,  and  family  ( ' ohana) 
worship  in  ancient  pre-contact 
(1778-1779)  and  post-conversion 
(1820-)  times,  continuing  into 
fragmented  private  family 
religious  observances  today  in 
association  with  introduced 
forms  of  worship,  reflecting 
positive  or  negative  identity 
changes. 


3)  Post-conversion  Hawaiian 
conflict  in  native  identity  or 
crisis  in  self  and  group 
esteem,  and  it:s  opposite, 
complete  conversion  without 
traunfa  to  6ther  v^rld 
religions  or  philosophies; 
Hawaiian  resiliency  in 
adjusted  personality  and 
identity  change. 

4)  The  need  felt  by  some  emerging 
native  Hawaiian  groups  to 
recover  self-esteem  as 
Hawaiians  by  pledging  faith  in 
ancient  religious  beliefs  and 
customs  beneficial  to  group 
identity  through  participation 
in  a  live,  revitalized 
religious  setting ,  requiring 
recovery  of  temple  and  other 
shrine  sites  designated  as 
sacred,  with  the  privilege  or 
right  to  reenact  pertinent 
rituals  in  ceremonies 
conducive  to  harmonit>us  and 
inspired  religious 
expression; 

5)  Summary  of  heeds  and  concerns 
about  Hawaiian  religion  with 
recommendations  for  Improving 
religious  expression  as 
desired  in  the  present  multi- 
ethnic social  setting. 


^/  The  following  chapter  is  a  com- 
plete reproduction  of  the  paper 
prepared  by  Rubellite  K.  Johnson, 
entitled,  "Religion  Section  of  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission  Report" 
(February  1983),  written  at  the 
direction  of  and  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs.  Rubellite 
Johnson  is  fiui  Associate  Professor  in 
Hawaiian  Language,  Department  of 
Indo-Pacif ic  Languages,  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa  campus. 
Minor  editorial  changes  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  Final  Report's 


(cont'd)  format,  emd  the  footnotes 
have  been  redesignated,  for  the 
convenience^  of  the  reader.  Also, 
information  appended  to  Professor 
Johnson's  paper  does  not  appear  in  the 
text  of  this  chapter,  but  can  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  Report,  refer- 
enced at  the  appropriate  places  in  the 
text.     Except  for  these  changes.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  paper  appears  as  sub-ed< 
mitted  by  OHA  and  is  otherwise  unchang 
References  used  by  Professor  Johnson 
appeeu:  in  the  "List  of  References"  of 
this  Report,  marked  by  a  "[3]." 
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B,     BASIC  RELIGIOUS  CONCEPTS  OF  HUMAN 
EXISTENCE  IN  LIFE  AND  AFTER  DEATH 

.    Life  in  Hawaiian  */  thought  is  not 
restricted  to  humem  life  in  the 
concrete  world  felt  and  seen  by  the 
senses  of  the  human  body.  The 
Hawaiian  idea  of  the  reality  of  life 
in  the  world  supersedes  the  world  that' 
is  seen  and  experienced  by  the 
material  body,  and  enters  into  the 
life  of  the  spirit  that  is  beyond  the 
physical  senses  of  the  body.  "This 
reality  is  p^erceived  through  the 
ability  of. the  mind  to  either  envision 
through  the* mind  asleep  or  awake  or  to 
sense  through  other  psychologically- 
coi)ditioned  awareness  (through 
premonition,  for  example)  that  the 
total  lite  of  man  involves  the  ability 
of  the  spirit  through  all  of  material 
life  to  move  back  and  forth  between 
the  world  of  the  live  physical  senses 
and  the  world  of  the  "extra"  spiritual 
senses.     Thus,  the  Hawaiian  mind 
places  greater  reality  on  the  life  of 
the  human  individual  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  the  present  material^  life  being 
regarded  as  ground  for  discipline  of 
the  spirit  in  preparation  for  the 
afterlife.    Therefore,  a  human  being, 
whether  male  or  female,  has  spiritual 
origin,  material  birth,  and  spiritual 
eternity  of  complete  unceasing 
existence — a  personality  composed  of 
several  layers  of  embodiment.  These 
are : 

1)  The  living  material,  corporeal 
body  ( kino)  having  life  (ola) 
of  the  body;  , 

2)  The  separable,  second  soul 
(kino  wailua)  that  moves 


*/    Professor  Johnson  uses  the 
term'^'^Hawaiian"  to  signify  all 
Hawaiians  of  native  descent,  similar 
to  the  term  "native  Hawaiian,"  as  used 
in  this  Report.     (See  definition 
above,  page  3  7.) 


during  sleep  causing  dreams 
(moe  'uhane),  with  the 
consciousness  inert  (the  kino 
wailua  may  also  become  "dis- 
embodied;" for  example,  the 
experience  by  some  people  of 
so-called  "astral 
projection,"  when  the  person- 
ality wholly  leaves  the  body 
and  moves  about  with  the  con- 
sciousness intact ,  the 
corporeal  body  lies  inert  but 
alive); 

3)    The  spirit  that  is  the  dormant 
body,  which  at  death  survives 
the  body,  that  is,  the  *^ha^e> 
(The  living  h\iman  being  as  a 
foetus  is  not  considered  a 
"live"  person  until  birth  when 
the  kino  breathes  (hanu)  the 
"air"  (ea)  of  the  god(s),  so 
that  the  material  body  quickens 
with  the  "spirit"  (ea)  of  the  ^ 
universe  in  the  "breath"  (hJ) 
of  the  hximfiui  being  as  it 
ingests  the  atmosphere  (ea)  of 
"god."    Abortion  of  the 
non-breathing  foetus  is  thus 
not  considered  deprivation  of 
life  inasmuch  as  "life"  (ea)  is 
-]  a  condition  of  the  "spirit" 
(ea)  and  requires  the  ability 
to  breathe  (hS)  in  the  god's 
breath.    To  be  a  full,  living 
personality  there  must  be 
corporeal  life  (ola) /  spiritual 
life  ( 'uhane) ,  che  soul 
personality  (kino  wailua) ,  and 
breath  (ha) .     Survival  of  the 
*  uhane ,  however,  is  not 
dependent  on  breath  (ha)  nor 
the  corporeal  body  ( kino  ola) ; 
it  is  intact  and  continues  the 
existence  of  the  person  in 
another  life . ) 

No  Hawaiian  has  experienced  how  the 
spirit  ( \uhane)  survives,  inasmuch  as 
all  reports  of  a  second  life  are  the 
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results  of  experiences  by  the  astral 
travel  (wailua)  of  Hawaiian  persons. 
Such  experiences  as  related  describe, 
extraterrestrial  journeys  through 
known  parts  of  the  galaxy  in  the  form 
of  light,  while  the  soul  escapes  from 
the  tear  ducts  &nd  returns  through  the 
toe*    Other  experiences  of  Hawaiian 
astral  travels  (wailua)  are  walks 
through  familiar  places,  watching 
people  in  their  daily  doings,  and  then 
returning  to  the  body;  or,  the  astral 
traveL  (wailua)  moves  upward  to  a 
place  of  great  light,  only  to  find  it 
is  not  ready  to  be  allowed  entry  and 
must  go  back  to  the  corporeal  body 
'  (kino)  to  live  orut  the  corporeal 
existence.     Persons  who  have  had  such 
experiences  are  often  described  by 
relatives  as  living  a  daily  life  of 
prayer  and  having  an  expectation  of 
dying  with  no  fear  of  passage  from 
human  life  to  death.    Stories  told  by 
persons  having  had  these  experiences 
usually  fortify  strong  Hawaiian  faith 
in  the  reality  of  an  afterlife  and 
tend  to  also'  assist  in  conversion  to 
both  Western  and  Eastern  forms  of 
world  religion  without  any  loss  of 
faith  in  the  older  religious  beliefs. 
Where  there  has  been  no  experience  of 
this  kind,  there  is  conversion 
accompanied  usually  by  rejection  of 
the  older  religious  beliefs  and  total 
absorption  of  tljj5  family  into  the 
adopted  norms 

One  must  regard  these  beliefs  and 
experiences  in  the  life  of  the  soul  as 
a  social  condition  that  allowed  the 
Hawaiian  a  margin  of  belief  in  similar 
•  ideas  voiced  ii>  other  sacred  works  and 
foreign  forms  df  religion  that  were 
not  inconsistent  with  native  Hawaiian 
beliefs.     Thus,  prophecy  based  on 
visions  and  dreams  is  accepted 
practice,  whether  found  in  native 
Hawaiian  or  foreign  religions,  and 
dream  interpretation  in  the  Bible  as 
practiced  by  the  prophet  Daniel  on  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  wide 
credence.     Hawaiian  attitudes  of 
belief  in  dream  interpretation. 


however,  vary  between . dreams  or 
visions  consi4?red  "prophetic"  and 
those  that  are  brushed  aside  as 
rubbish.     Dreams  with  prophetic  value 
contain  symbols  of  .wide  application  in 
meaning  among  Hawaiians,  and  visions 
that  are  seen  wh^n  the  conscious  mind 
is  fully  alert  receive  the  most 
credence .     In  the  same  context , 
experiences  of  an  extrasensory  nature 
perceived  by  more  than  one  individual 
at  the  same'  time  are  given  more 
credence  than  the  same  perceived 
only  one' individual.  Dream« 
visualized  while  the  disembodiment 
(kino  wailua)  is  moving  around  but 
the  conscious  mind  is  asleep  are 
therefore  called  moe  'uhane  (spirit 
sleep) .    Visions  beheld  while  fully 
c alert  are  call ed  aka-ku  (shadow- 
standing,  or  shadow  substance). 

For  each  Hawaiian  individual  a 
lifetime  of  collected  experiences  of 
this  nature,  whether  by  himself  or  by 
other  family  members,  continues  a 
record  of  the  spiritual  life  as 
witnessed  psychologically.  Hawaiians 
do  not  doubt  others'  experience  but 
are  also  equipped  to  recognize  when 
these  states  ^re  injurious  to  mental 
health  and  to  separate  true  prophetic 
visior^  or  dreams  from  hallucinations 
\and  defective,  abnormal .;pe rceptions •  • 
The  criteria  of  evaluation  is 
difficult  to  determine  and  needs 
"reseaifch,  study,  and  clarification. 
Hawaiians  are  sensitive,  however,  to 
being  called  "superstitious"  so  far  as 
these  areas  of  belief  are  concerned, 
and  denials  of  acceptance  when  these 
experiences  €u:e  offered  bring  either 
deep-seated  resentment  or  open  anger » 
This  may  be  one  of  the  pitfalls  of 
religion,  that  it  requires  belief  and 
acceptance  without  proof  or  demon- 
strability,  and  the  Hawaiians  in  being 
converted  to  6ther  religions  have 
never  require4  proof  or  demanded 
demonstration  of  the  efficacy,  for 
example,  of  Christian  beliefs.  As 
with  other  converts  the  world  over, 
the  Hawaiian  people  take  the 
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reiS\irrection  of  Christ  as  demonstrable 
by  the  written  record  of  the  gospel 
and  effect  their  belief  strictly  by 
faith.     The  Hawaiian  Christian  is 
therefore  more  primarily  affiliated 
with  his  church,  and  so  far  as  his 
native  Hawaiian  beliefs  are  concerned, 
simply  keeps  them  separate  as  it  suits 
him,  or  as  in  other  cases,  will  work 
them  into  home  ritijials  combining 
Christian  and  Hawaiian  forms  of  '] 
worship  with  no  fear  that  they  may  be 
violating  either  tradition. ^ 

Animism  and  Animatism  as  Primary 
Facets  of  Hawaiian  Religious  Belief 

Animism  is  the  belief  in  spirits, 
and  as  we  have  demonstrated,  Hawaiian 
religion  rests  upon  a  basic  belief  in 
spirits  and  the  spirit  world.  These 
spirits  ( Mihane)  are  also  the  gods 
(akua)  in. the  ranking  hierarchy  of 
guardian  gods  ( '  aunfakua)  who  protect 
the  family  from  harm  and  who  answer 
all  kinds  of  trouble  calls  frcm  their 
family  ( 'ohana)  patrons.    Thus  a 
patron  deity  is  an  akua  when  called 
upon  by  a  group  of  workers^  but  when 
turned  to  by  the  family  for  help  is 
called  an  ' aumakua .    Both  the  akua  as 
"gods"  and  the  ' aumakua  as  "ancestral 
guardiem  gods"  are  ' uhane  (spirits). 

We  can  classify  these  spirit  gods 
as  ancestral  spirits  ( '  avtmakua) 
ranging  from  the  recent  deified 
departed  dead  in  the  family,  or  the 
ancestral  spirit  gods  (akua)  who  have 
never  known  mortal  existence  except  in 
instances  when  they  occupy  human 
bodies  for ^ visits  to  earth  and  who  are 
true  spirits,  or  those  who  are 
god-like  in  that  they  have  never 
experienced  human  death.  These 
immortal  spirits  are  those,  then,  with 
the  greatest  supernatural  power 
(mana) ,  and  as  they  are  called  upon 
through  prayer  and  ritual,  they  impart 
their  mana  to  human  beings «  Men 
receive  more  of  this  power  than  women 
do,  and  chiefs  more  than  conmoners. 


Mana  is  the  "animating"  force  in 
all  life'  forms  and  in  all  forms  of 
universal  energy.     Since  the  source  of 
this  power  is  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  material  world,  it  follows  that 
the  material  world  flows  from  the 
spiritual  into  concrete  being,  and  man 
is  the  conduit  of  its  intelligent, 
cognitive  thought,  whereby  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  its  existence 
perseveres  through  corporeal  life ' and 
back  again  into  spiritual  life.  Thus/ 
Hawaiian  religion  evinces  a  dependency 
between  belief  in  spiritual  entity 
( *  uhane)  residing  in  man  and  ancestral 
gods  ( ' akua ,  *  aumakua) ,  in  man  as 
living  god  ( kupua  or  "demigod"),  and 
belief  in  the  psycho-dynamic  force  of 
life-energy  and'^fower  existing  in  a 
direct  flow  to  all  of  creation;  that 
is,  animism  and  animatism;    man's  life 
and  all  life  in  the  creation  being  ^ 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  animating 
force  of  spiritual  energy  and  power. 

Inasmuch  as  nature  is,  however, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  it  can  be 
asked  how  inanimate  nature  demon- 
strates, in  its  dormancy/  spiritual 
energy,  and  how  Hawaiian  belief  in 
mana  as  residual,  in  all  of 
creation's  forms,  handles  the 
resolution  between  Animation  and  in- 
animation?   It  is  simple.     "Life,"  in 
Hawaiian  thought,  is  not  restricted  to 
animated,  corporeal  ,life  (ola) , 
because  "life"  as  emerging  invigor- 
ation  is  spirit  (ea)  in  both  inanimate 
and  emimate  forms.    Mana  is  either 
dormant  and  residual  in  the  inanimate 
forms  of  life  or  energy  (if  we  see 
mana  as  "potential"  energy)  and  also 
dynamic  and  active  in  the  animate 
forms  of  life  (or  "kinetic"  energy). 
Light  is  not  living  (ola),  but  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  great  akua  god 
Kane-ka-' onohi-o-ka-la  (Kane-eyeball- 
of-the-sun).     So  light  is  masculine, 
and  an  expression  of  mana  as  it 
emanates  from  the  sunlight  to  man  on 
earth  for  his  use.    Light. as  the  inner 


light  of  intelligence  in  man  is  thus  / 
"daylight  intestines"  or  that  gut- 
feeling  reaction  that  prompts  enlight- 
enment ( na^auao)  and  the  man a  of 
enlightenment  in  man's  wisdom  and 
intelligent  use  of  power-     In  this 
context,  therefore,  mana  is  inherited 
by  mankind  from  the  gods,  as  both  are 
spiritual  ( 'uhane)  and  therefore  in 
constant  contact  between  birth  and 
death;  that  is,  mana  is  transferable. 

In  being  thus  tramsf erable,  it  can 
be  either  increased  by  function  or 
decreased  by  dysfunction,  so  that  mana 
has  quantity  in  indefinite  amount  of 
flow,  and  if  it  is  not  maintained  it 
is  diminished.    Therefore,  mana  can 
also  be  acquired  by  intelligent  use 
and  need  not  be  inherited,  neces- 
sarily, in  a  direct  conduit  between 
gods  ( akua)  and  men  as  chiefs  ( aliVi) • 
The  common  man  (kanaka  maoli)  or  woihan 
(wahine)  is  born  with  intelligence 
(akamai)  and  with  intelligent  use  of 
akamai  and  na' auao  (wisdom)  acquires 
skill  ( no' eau) ,  thus  increasing  mana 
in  possessing  all  three:'    akamai , 
na ' auao  and  no'eau«    Thus,  inherited 
mana  as  possessed  by  chiefs  in  the 
kupua  (demigod)  role  as  gods  incar- 
nate, through  which  they  rank  higher 
^than  the  kanaka  maoli,  does  not 
^uarant^e  superior  rank  as  automatic 
privilege  in  the  afterlife.    Mana  as 
power  and  as  a  "good"  in  itself,  as 
possessed  by  gods  or  by  men,  is  a , 
force  that  does  not  inhibit  the  free 
will  of  mankind  to  pif'oduce  either 
"good"  (maika'i)  or  "evil"  Cino) ,  as 
evil  doing  takes  as  much  intelligence 
and  power  as  doing  good  requires. 

So,  it  also  follows  that  in 
Hawaiian  ethics  mana  in  productive  or 
destructive  use  by  man  in  daily 
existence  does  not  automatically  will 
him  into  good  acts.    Therefore,  it  is 
not  mana  that  places  the  spirit  of  man 
into  favorable  circumstances  in  the 
afterlife  by  virtue  of  rank.  No 
spirit  ( '  uhane)  of  mcin  or  woman 
ascends  into  the  spiritual  life 


guaranteed  into  eternity  except  by 
pono,  which  means  duty,  responsi- 
bility, justice,  and  righteousness. 
Without  pono  no  good  life  fojr  mankind 
either  on  earth  or  beyond  earth 
develops •    Thus,  in  ancient  Hawaiian 
society,  history  records  thp  lives  of 
good  €md  bad  kings,  of  good  and  bad 
spirits;  in  order  to  demonstrate  what 
pono  is  and  how  it  is.  achieved  through 
the  irftelligent  use  of  mana  in  all  ' 
positive  attributes  o^  the  total 
activity  of  man.    Thus,  mana  caii  be 
diminished  by  negative  tremsf dytfence, 
and  in  order  to  be  vital  muet  be 
maintained  and  kept- moving  positively 
through  every  actiyi]^y,of  the 
economic,  political,  filial, 
aesthetic,  and  religipus  life  of 
ancient  Hawaii. 

/      The  discussion  can  continue  here 
-\lnde finitely  into  volumes  of  analysis, 
but  suffice  it  here  to  define  mana  as 
the^  three-fold  manifestation  Of  power 
with  its  regional  source  in^the" 
spiritual)  world,  or'  the  worlti  of 
neither  birth  nor  death,  and  it& 
perceptive  function  in  the  visible, 
material  world  as: 

1)  The  source  mana,  that  is, ^ 
supernatural  power  of  sacred 
spiritual  beings  (akua,  ^ 

' aumakua ,  ' uhane ) ,  as  seen' 
abstractly  in  their  manifold 
inanimate . forms  of  natural 
energy  (potential,  kinetic), 
or  concretely  in  their  mani- 
fold animate  forms  of 
corporeal  life . 

2)  The  mana  of  human  beings, 
inherited  or  acquired,  by 
either  direct  descent  from  the 
gods,  as  chiefs  (ali'i) ,  or  by 
intelligent,  wise,  or  just  and 
productive  use  for  the  good 
life  (pono) . ' 
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3)    The  residual  mana  of  sacred 
objects  wrought  by  human 
intelligence  as  used  in  every- 
day economic-  life  and  in 
sacred  shrine  and  temple 
rituals • 

This  leads  the  discussion  of 
Hawaiian  religion  from  this  point  into 
two  directions:     (1)  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  forms  of  the  gods 
( akua  f  ' aumakua)  as  manifestations  of 
mana  in  life's  forms,  inanimate  and 
animate,  or  as  their  kinolau,  that  is, 
"many  forms;"  and  (2)  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  use  of  political 
power  as  the  mana ,  or  authority  of 
chiefs  to  effect  maintenance  of  this 
mana  so  as  to  keep  it  increasing  for 
mankind's  use  and  to  prevent  its 
decreasing  from  Ids  grasp.  This 
leads,  then,  ultimately  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  mana  is  retained  as  a 
result  of  the  discreet  use  of  kanawSi, 
secular  law,  and  kapu,  sacred  law,  to 
inhibit  necjative  transference  or  loss 
of  available  or  necessary  mana  for 
retention  of  human  mana  as  political 
or  economic  power • 

C*     RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COMMUNITY 
WORSHIP  OF  THE  RULING  CLASS  AND 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  FAMILY  WORSHIP 

This  section  will  explore  the 
relationship  between  the  community 
worship  of  the  chiefs  and  priests  as  a 
ruling  class,  and  the  practice  of 
family  ( 'ohana)  worship  in  ancient 
pre-contact  times  (that  is,  before 
Captain  Cook,  1778-1779),  and  post- 
contact  times  to  post-conversion  times 
(1020,  arrival  of  American 
missionaries  from  New  England) ,  with 
fragmented  continuation  of  aboriginal 
religious  practices  in  family  worship 
patterns  today  associated  with 
introduced  forms  of  worship.     In  order 
to  handle  this  topic,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  discussion 
that  follows  into  three  sub-topics; 


1)  Variability  in  observed 
patterns  of  worship  between 
classes,  that  is,  as  between 
chiefs  and  priests  as  one 
group ,  and  commoners  as 
another,  or  between  men  on  one 
hand  and  women  on  another,  or 
between  followers  or  "true 
believers"  on  one  hand,  and 
resisters  or  "deviants"  on 
another; 

2)  The  cfverthrow  of  the  kapu 
system  in  1819  effecting 
defeat  of  the  community 
worship  of  the  chiefs  and 
priests,  without  destruction 
of  the  active  family  practice 
of  Johana  worship  persisting 
in  family  customs  in  the 
present  society ;  and 

3)  The  unifi  ,ng  effect  of  the 
kinolau  cJncept  of  akua  and 
' aumakua  identification  in 
symbolic  forms,  absjtract  or 
concrete,  linking  community 
worship  of  the  chiefs  and 
priests  on  one  hand  to  the 
faifiily  '  ohana  religion  on  the 
other • 

This  discussion  will  then  lead  to 
the  next  section,  which  explores 
changes  in  the  Hawaiian  psyche,  or 
duplicity  of  religious  practice  with 
or  without  harmful  effects  to 
personality  and  identity  of  the 
Hawaiian  individual  as  a  member  of 
native  Hawaiian  or  Hawaiian  American 
society;  and  the  duality  of  allegiance 
to  traditional  Hawaiian  and  to 
American  (Christian)  religion • 

Variability  in  Vjorship  Patterns 

In  the  earliest  account  written  by 
native  Hawaiian  scholars  called  the 
Mo'olelo  Hawaii,  for  which  principal 
authorship  is  often  credited  to  David 
Malo  (not  exempting  however  other 
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Lahainaluna  scholars  such  as  Samuel  M. 
KamakaU/  John  Papa  I'l,  Boaz  Mahune, 
and  Timothy  Keaweiwi)  the  following 
account  is  given: 

The  manner  of  worship  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  was  different  from  that 
of  whe  common  people.    When  the 
commoners  performed  religious 
services  they  uttered  their 
prayers  themselves,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  priest  or  of  a 
kahu-akua.     But  vrtien  the  king  or 
an  ali' i  worshipped,  the  priest  or 
the  keeper  of  the  idol  uttered  the 
prayers,  while  the  ali' i  only 
moved  his  lips  and  did  not  utter 
the  prayers  to  their  gods.  V 

It  is  expedient  here  to  recognize 
that  "assistance  of  a  priest  or  a 
kahu^akua"  is  the  key  phrase  under- 
scoring the  role  of  the  organized 
priesthood  in  the  formalized 
"community"  orgemization  of  "national" 
worship  by  chiefs.     While  worship  of 
the  gods  by  commoners  was  directed 
toward  the  identical  akua  ' aumakua, 
the  role  of  the  priests  (if  they 
assisted  the  commoners  in  simpler 
rites  on\  family  shrines  at  all)  was 
outside  their  official  governmental 
capacity.    The  political  aspect  of  the 
chiefs  and  priests'  religion  can  be 
seen  in  that  the  community  system  of 
religion  sustained  the  authority  of 
the  chief  as  an  authority  granted  by 
the  akua  in  lineal  descent  from  the 
akua,  with  the  chief  as  a  divine 
embodiment  of  the  akua  in  the  world • 

Thus,  there  were  two  systems  of 
religion  in  ancient  Hawaii:     one  set 
in  which  canmoners  and  chiefs 
worshipped  the  gods  and  where  the 
rules  of  order  were  maintained  by  the 
priestly  orders  of  Ku  and  Lono; 
another  in  which  men  and  women  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods  as  family 
guardians  in  everyday  ceremonies,  or 
as  patron  deities  by  occupational 
groups.     The  society  did  not  exempt 


the  men  from  the  established  community 
worship  of  the  great  akua  gods  on  the 
sacrificial  temple  (luakini) ,  but  it 
exempted  the  women.     Chief esses 
worshipped  at  the  Hale  o  Papa  temple 
(heiau)  when  services  were  held  at  the 
heiau  dedicated  to  Ku  (one  of  the 
major  gods).     All  women  in  the  society 
observed  the  tabus  on  silence,  eating, 
and  cohabitation  when  worship  periods 
were  in  effect  on  the  major  temples. 

The  year  was  organized  into  the 
major  ritual  seasons  by  the  Lono 
priesthood  who  kept  the  calendar 
computations  accurate  by  marking  the 
solstices,  equinoxes,  turning  of  the 
Milky  Way  during  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  by  adjusting  the  ecliptic  to 
the  sidereal  cycle  of  the  Pleiades 
from  one  November  sighting  in  the 
east,  at  first  rise  after  the  first 
new  moon,  to  another  November.  Heiau 
attendance  by  males  in  the  community 
was  compelled  for  eight  months  of  the 
yeeir,  divided  into  seventy-two  days 
per  year,  nine  per  month.  The 
required  attendance  was  relaxed  during 
the  four-month  makahiki  season  of 
Lono-i-ka-makahiki ,  when  taxes  were 
collected  and  t|ie  first-fruits 
ceremonies  enacted  in  honor  of  t^e  god 
Lono-i-ka-makahiki .     This  makahiki 
season  took  place  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Hawaiian  year,  between  the 
autumn  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice,  ending  when  the  Pleiades 
came  to  zenith  culmination.  Exactly 
ninety  days,  or  three  Hawaiian  months, 
could  be  computed  between  the  first 
sighting  of  the  Pleiades  in  November 
and  the  end  of  the  quarter  called  ke 
au  o  Makali' i,  the  quarter  season  of 
the  Pleiades  year.     These  ninety  days 
equalled  one-quarter  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  one 
equinox  to  one  solstice* 

All  of  this  was  coordinated  into  a 
lunar  calendar  so  that  the  nine  tabu 
days  called  the  la  kapu  kauila  were 
spaced  out  through  the  moon's  synodic 
cycle  of  29.5  nights  per  month 
(mahina).     During  the  waxing  of  th6 
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roon,  the  kauila  days  were  apuiqned 
first  to  I^;  at  the  rounding  of  the 
moon  to  Hua;  and  at  the  waning  of  the 
moon. to  Kanaloa,  Kane,  and  Lono,  in 
that*  order. 

Services  to  Ku  on  the  human 
sacrifice  or  "war"  heiau  were  confined 
to  the  period  between  the  spring 
equinox  and  the  suiraner  solstice, 
between  April  and  June.  Human 
sacrifices  were  restricted  to  luakini 
ceremonies  on  the  heiau  po'okanaka 
(human  sacrifice)  or  heiau  kaua  (war 
temple),  dedicated  to  KO  as  patron 
deity  of  warrior  chiefs.     The  quantity 
of  human  sacrifices  varies  in  accounts 
from  three  to  as  many  as  twenty-six 
for  building  or  consecrating  the 
luakini  po'okanaka.     Since  criminals 
who  broke  the  kapu  akua  supplied  the 
sacrificial  numbers,  and  since  these 
ceremonies  only  took  place  when  the 
community  went  to  war  or  when  the 
ruling  chief  sickened  and  died  from 
sorcery,  the  impression  is  allowed 
that  people  were  not  being  carried  off 
to  the  execution  altars  every  year, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  chiefs  and 
priests  kept  note  of  who  in  the 
community  skipped  the  services  or 
disturbed  the  peace..     This  does  not 
rule  out  the  likelihood  that  chiefs 
could  revenge  themselves  easily  upon 
their  opposition.     So,  it  is 
interesting  once  again  to  note  how  the 
society  provided  the  escape  hatch: 
first,  in  the  form  of  the  pu*uhonua 
"cities  of  refuge"  dedicated  to  Lono, 
wherein  criminals  were  granted  full 
mercy  from  violations  of  the  kapu  akua 
that  brought  the  death  penalty  in 
judgment  upon  them;  and  agajui  in  the 
right  of  any  man  to  remove  himself  and 
his  family  from  his  ali' i  and  move  out 
of  his  constituent  ' ohana  to  any  other 
district  or  island  beyond  the  reach  of 
revengeful  overlords.    What  of  those, 
however,  who  knowingly  stayed  and 
accepted  their  lot,  unless  taken 
unawares  by  the  priests?     From  several 
accounts  (particularly  that  of  the 
penitent  behavior  of  men  in 


Kamehameha's  army  who  were  sacrificed 
before  the  Battle  of  Nu'uanu  in  the 
heiau  Papa'ena'ena  on  O'ahu)  it  would 
seem  that  compliance  was  consistent 
with  religious  beliefs,  that  proper 
restitution  was  owing  to  society  and 
the  ' aumakua  by  willingness  to  admit 
wrongdoing  and  to  suffer  punishment  in 
order  to  reach  eternal  existence  as  a 
living  spirit,  absolved  finally  of 
crime. 

Overthrow  of  the  Kapu  System  in  1819 

Within  six  months  after  the  death  ^ 
of  Kamehameha  the  Great  in  May  of 
1819,  the  chief esses  Keopuolani  and 
Ka'ahumanu,  surviving  wives  of 
Kamehameha  I,  publicly  ate  with  the 
young  chiefs  Liholiho  (then  Kamehameha 
II)  and  his  younger  brother 
Kauikeaouli  (not  yet  Kamehameha  111), 
in  defiance  of  the  *ai  kapu,  or  sacred 
law  against  men  and  women  eating 
together.    This  act  of  the  chief esses 
and  young  chiefs  ushered  in  the  ' ai 
noa,  or  "free  eating,"  that  eliminated 
the  death  penalty  for  criminal 
infractions  by  breakers  of  this  law 
through  execution  on  the  heiau  as 
human  sacrifices. 

This  was  not  the  first  breach  by 
the  ali' i  in  customary  law  requiring 
capital  punishment  for  breaking  of  the 
kapu  akua.    Human  sacrifice  as  the 
moe-pu' u  custom,  a  kind  of  "self- 
immolation,"  was  required  of  the 
chief's  closest  companions  in  life  as 
demonstration  of  loyalty  to  a  king 
upon  his  death.     It  pJ.aced  the  strain 
of  heroism  on  the  ali' i  to  demonstrate 
to  their  peers  and  to  their  subjects 
that  they  were  not  afraid  to  die  for 
their  lords,  although  practicality 
would  demand  these  heroic  actions  from 
those  ranks  nearest  the  king  in  age  or 
those  who  had  seen  many  wars,  defeats 
and  victories,  with  him.     If  none, 
however,  volunteered  within  specific 
allowances  of  time,  then  the  moe-pu'u 
death  companions  were  forcibly  taken 
from  the  community  at  will.  In 
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addition,  if  they  were  not  found 
within  the  allowed  time,  the  number  of 
moe-pu' u  required  also  increased •  The 
first  ''freeing"  of  these  "death"  laws 
was  a  request  by  Kameheuneha  I  that  the 
moe-pu*  u  custom  not  be  observed  when 
he  died  • 

In  1819,  moreover,  breaking  of  the 
*  ai  kapu  by  Keopuolani  and  Ka'ahum€mu 
did  not  eliminate  human  sacrifice 
requirements  entirely,  for  there  were 
other  kapu  akua  of  capital  punishment 
equally  enforceable*    What  they 
especi^illy  achieved  was  freedon  for 
women  to  eat  witn  the  men  and  to  eat 
what  the  men  could  eat  in  formerly 
prohibited  placej3#    The  Russian 
visitor  Lisianski,  writing  aboard  the 
Neva  (1804-1806),  mentioned  that  he 
observed  that  men  could  visit  the 
women  while  they  ate  in  the  hale  *  aina 
but  did  not  partake  of  the  food  they 
ate ,  while  women  never  went  near  the 
men's  hale  mua  where  they  were  not 
allowed •    He  also  observed  that  men 
and  women  ate  together  outside  the 
houses  while  they  fished  and  farmed  as 
husbands  and  wives,  but  never  ate  tare 
or  poi  from  the  same  dish*    He  aLLso 
observed  that  the  house  in  which  the 
women  ate,  or  the  hale  *aina  by  day, 
was  the  sleeping  house  at  night  ( hale 
moe) •  2/    It  is  known  that  the  houses 
of  sleeping  were  places  where  men  and 
women  came  together  to  be  with  their 
families,  that  is  to  say,  the  hale  moe 
was  noa,  "free,"  from  tabu» 

The  sanctity  of  the  hale  mua  was 
due  to  its  being  the  shrine  (unu)  of 
the  god  Lono  in  the  Ipu  o  Lono  image* 
The  hale  mua  was  called  a  "phrine  of 
Lono"  ( uno  o  Lono)  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  "gourd"   (Ipu)  in  the  men's 
eating  house#     The  'Slana  sacrifice, 
by  which  the  men  ate  of  offerings 
placed  for  the  god  in  the  Ipu  of 
Lono,  suspended  in  a  net  (koko) ,  was 
ritually  made  here  before  eating  of 
food.    The  presence  of  women  may  be 
considered  as  providing  a  conduit  for 
negative  transference  of  mana  from  the 
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male  gods  away  from  male  participants* 
The  same  kind  of  inhibition  is 
recognized  in  the  situating  of  the 
women's  menstrual  house  ( hale  pe'a) 
away  from  the  community  of  "normal" 
women  and  men#     Men  were  not  allowed 
in  or  near  the  hale  pe'a,  and  were 
prohibited  froKi  cohabitation  with 
menstruating  women,  as  such  acts 
reduced  availability  of  mana* 

This  duality  of  separation  in  the 
social  sphere  of  kapu  akua  is  rooted 
in  the  male/female  dualism  of  the 
religion  that  metaphysically  assigned 
to  portions  of  the  universe  either 
male  or  female  identity,  as  in  Chinese 
yin/yang  opposition*  Male/female 
dualism  was  a  tenet  of  ancient 
religion  defining  the  male  sphere  of 
action  as  distinct  from  the  female*  3/ 

The  overthrow  of  the  kapu  system  by 
native  Hawaiian  society  was  the  most 
significant  departure,  then,  effecting 
c ulture  c hange  in  religion  and 
politics  after  contact  with  Europeans 
between  1778  and  1819*     (Note  that 
this  is  still  within  the  pre- 
conversion  period*)     It  was  a  signi- 
ficant alteration  in  attitude  as 
belief  or  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
mana  of  the  great  male  akua  gods  to 
influence  positive  outcome  in  human 
spheres  of  power  and  action  frcxn  a 
supportive  spir^cual  source* 

So-called  "deviant"  behavior  in  the 
pre-contact  period  by  commoners,  while 
the  kapu  system  was  in  force, 
constituted  capital  offenses  against 
both  the  akua  and  the  community,  so 
that  chiefs  and  priests  enforced  the 
penalty  as  required  by  a  system 
established  in  traditional  custom 
through  belief  of  the  entire  society 
in  the  akua  gods*     Pre-contact  deviemt 
behavior  by  the  'ai5  (ungodly)  against 
the  kapu  system  is  documented:  "But 
thure  were  people  who  had  no  god,  and 
who  worshipped  nothing;  t^ese  atheists 
were  called  'aia*"  4/ 

These  "atheists"  ( 'aia)  in  the  pre- 
contact  society  are  defined  as 
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"ungodly,  irreligious,  wicked, 
careless  of  observing  taboos"  and  who 
"led  otners  astray."  5/.  They 
represent  a  recurrent,  steady  per- 
centage of  the  population  discontent 
with  the  status  quo.     This  "radical 
fringe,"  already  existing  in  marginal 
Hawaiian  society  before  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Cook,  could  only  have 
increased  during  the  time  of  massive 
annexation  of  territory  by  Kamehameha 
I  that  obliterated  traditional  claims 
of  titled  chiefs  to  their  lands  and 
gods,  both  of  which  Kamehameha 
attached  to  his  domain.  Disaffection 
with  conquest  is  evident  in  reported 
rebelliciis  and  retaliations  by  rival 
chiefs  until  they,  and  their  families 
too,  were  dispossessed  or  brought 
under  the  Kamehameha  administration. 

The  increase  in  numbers  of 
conquered  "deviants"  were  being 
influenced  as  well  by  the  mere 
proximity  of  deviant,  although 
natural,  examples  of  European  behavior 
operating  out  of  range  of  akua 
controls  with  no  negative  results  as 
expected.    Cultural  deviation  by  the 
ali' i  class  from  ordained  akua 
authority,  established  in  native 
religion  by  force  of  kapu  akua,  as  a 
ripened  revolt  (while  not  military  in 
character)  became  in  1819  open 
refutation  by  the  chiefesses  in 
publicly  defying  the  efficacy  of  godly 
mana.     This  action  by  the  ali'i  is  not 
to  be  misconstrued  as  violent  over- 
throw, but  rather  as  a  reasoned  move- 
ment toward  liberation  of  both  the 
ali'i  and  maka' ainana  classes  from 
restrictions  on  humem  pleasure.  (Note 
that  restrictions  on  sex  as  plural  or 
extramarital  relations  were  absent. 
Post-nonversion  introduction  of  the 
Mosaic  code  of  Biblical  laws  on 
adultery  became  a  headache  for 
Hawaiians. ) 

The  chiefesses,  however,  could  not 
have  succeeded  without  support  of  the 
priesthood.     The  priests  had  charge  of 
and  professional  obligation  toward 
interpretation  of  the  law  for  the 
ali'i r  and  such  power  was  not  given  to 


ruling  chiefs.     In  a  sensitive 
analysis  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kapu 
system  as  a  result  of  "culture 
fatigue,"  anthropologist  Kroeber 
correctly  identifies  High  Priest 
Hewahewa  as  the  real  force  behind  the 
whole  overthrow.  6/    What  n.otive  drove, 
this  high  priest  to  completely 
dismantle  his  "courts  of  justice"  (the 
heiau  with  powers  over  life  and  death) 
by  renouncing  the  authority  of  his 
public  office?    Nothing  so  liberating 
in  bringing  the  law  itself  to  justice 
has  ever  been  seen  on  earth  since, 
paving  the  way  for  easy  coriversion  of 
Hawaiians  to  Christianity  ip  1820. 

Unifying  Effect  of  the  Kinolau  Concept 

This  section  discusses  the  unifying 
effect  of  the  kinolau  concept  of  the 
akua  and  ' aumakua  (that  is,  multiple 
symbolic  forms  of  gods)  in  the 
religious  practice  of  the  chiefs  and 
priests  on  one  hand,  and  the  commoners 
on  the  other.     It  is  expedient  for 
discussion  of  the  kinolau  concept  to 
return  to  Malo's  description  of  the 
difference  between  the  manner  of 
worship  of  chiefs/priests  versus 
commoners  as  a  primary  factor  of 
distinction,  rather  than  in  the 
objects  of  worship,  that  is,  the  gods 
worshipped  in  common  by  both  systems. 
To  quote  Malo; 

The  names  of  the  male  deities 
worshipped  by  the  Hawaiians, 
whether  chieff?  or  ccimmon  people, 
were  Ku,  Lono,  Kane,  and  Kanaloa; 
and  the  various  gods  worshipped  by 
the  people  and  the  all' i  were 
named  after  them.  J7/ 

There  was  and  still  is  an  inherent 
and  consistent  agreement  in  the 
symbolism  of  identity  linking  through 
the  kinolau  of  the  akua  the  "national" 
manner  of  worship,  or  customs  carried 
on  closer  to  home  or  in  places  of 
daily,  economic  occupation.  A 
pervasive  system  of  multiple  symbolic 
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forms  (kinolau)  as  mcinifestations  of 
the  akua/ ' aumakua  reaches  into 
associations  of  multiple  ancestral 
ties  through  common  genealogies  and, 
thusly,  to  other  related  'aumakua* 

For  example  I  if  someone  has  a  dream 
of  a  man  with  webbed  feet  coming  on  a 
canoe  and  wearing  a  red  malo 
(loincloth),  that  personality  is 
Kanaka-o-Kai  ( Man-of-the-sea) ,  an 
' aumakua  of  Moloka'i  families  who  also 
takes  the  form  of  a  shark  god.     If  one 
has  a  dream  of  a  m£ui  in  a  red  malo 
standing  by  a  cleeu:  pool  of  fresh 
water,  that  personality  is  the  god 
Kane  as  giver  of  the  wai  ola  "water  of 
life"  (that  is,  procreative  male 
fluid,  drinking  water,  sea  water  as 
the  source  of  mam's  beginnings,  human 
blood)  •     As  the  '  aumakua  Kanaka^^o^kai 
is  also  Kanaka' aukai  (Man-who-swims/ 
sails  by  sea) ,  persons  with  the  name 
"'Aukai"  are  also  associated  with  the 
migration  hero  ' Aukele-nui-aiku> 
Since  ' Aukele  married  the  older  sister 
of  the  volcano  goddess  (Pele) , 
N5-maka-o-Kaha' i  (The-eyes-of-Kaha' i) , 
in  the  land  of  Ka-la-ke'e  (Ra'iatea, 
Borabora,  Pele' s  home) ,  the  name 
'Aukai  is  related  to  Pele's  parental 
ancestor,  Kane-hoa-lani>    As  Pele  in 
variamt  genealogies  is  given  two 
fathers  (po' olua,  "two  heads"),  Ku  and 
Kffne,  there  are  two  parental  lineages, 
but  major  maternal  descent  is  from  the 
goddess  Haumea,  who  is  called  also 
Papa-hgnau-moku  ( Papa-giving-birth-to- 
is lands)  and  Walinu' u>    Haumea  (or 
Papa)  married  four  gods  (Ku,  Kane, 
Kanaloa,  and  Wakea) •     As  Haumea  joined 
with  Ku,  both  she  and  KQ  share  the 
breadfruit  tree  as  kinolau  bodies. 
When  Haumea  as  Papa-hanau-moku  joins 
with  Wakea,  she  is  the  mother  of 
Ho ' oh5ku-ka-lani ,  who  in  turn  is 
mother  of  the  taro  stalk,  Haloa. 

Haloa  (Long-stalk),  or  the  lauloa 
species  of  taro,  is  the  symbolic 
representation  of  a  large  extended 
family  of  chiefs  and  commoners 
descended  from  Papa  and  Wakea.     Hi  is 


the  taro  stalk  replanted  as  the  hull , 
or  corm  and  root  cutting  that  regrows 
the  starchy  stem;  loa  (long)  means 
that  the  ha  is  endviring.     Until  the 
' ohS  forms,  or  the  new  shoot  from  the 
pcurent  stem,  the  ha  stalk  is 
continually  replanted  as  the  same 
individual,   so  "long"  ( loa)  not  only 
in  stalk  {hK)  but  also  in  living 
"breath"  (ha).     A  subtle  understamd- 
ing  is  found  here  in  how  Havaiians 
view  the  character  of  the  taro  stalk, 
as  it  must  come  up  from  below  water  to 
"breatne,"  analogous  to  the  htiman  need 
to  breathe  out  of  water  and  in  air  . 
(ea,  "spirit").     From  the  joint 
symbolism  involved  ccmes  an  analogy  to 
the  extended  family  ( ' ohana) .  The 
taro  corm  is  a  kinolau  of  the  god 
iCane,  and  the  lu'au  leaves,  of  Lono. 
When  the  Hawaiian  family  sits  down  to 
dinner,  and  the  calabash  of  taro  poi 
is  set  before  them,  a  rule  of  good 
manners  is  that  no  one  while  eating 
Haloa  should  talk  expectantly  of  the 
future,  as  "Haloa  says  no,"  meaning  it- 
is  rude  to  speak  before  the  ancestral 
staple  while  eating  one's  own  words, 
so  nothing  comes  of  prophecy. 

How  does  knowing  the  kinolau  bodies 
of  the  four-fold  godhead  help  to 
understand  the  Hawaiian  concept  of 
deity  in  the  "real"  and  in  the 
"spirit"  worlds?    The  following 
kinolau  outlines  for  each  of  the  major 
gods  present  the  holistic  view  of  akua 
so  as  to  divide  the  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  of  akua  into  their 
proper  spheres  of  control  and  how  they 
themselves  are  governed  to  provide  for 
the  daily  life  of  mankind. 

1 .     Symbolization  of  god  Ku; 

a.     As  god  of  forest  and  rain, 

patronized  by  canoe-makers  and 
builders  of  the  luakini  (po' 
okanaka  type)  human  sacrifice 
temples : 

Ku-moku-hali' i :     Ku-spreading  over 
land* 
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Ku-pulupulu :    Ru-of -the-under- 
growth  (pulupulu) ,  fern  down, 
used  in  tinder,  fire-making; 
equated  sometimes  with  Laka, 
ancestor  of  the  menehune  people; 
hence,  with  Ku-ka-ohi' a-laka, 
-in-the-lehua-tree,  god  of  the 
hula  dance,  and  god  in  the 
haku-ohi ' a  image  on  the  KQ  heiau. 

Ku-o-lono-wao:     Kfl -of -the -deep- 
forest  (wao,  uninhabjLted  by 
human  beings) • 

Ki-a-lana-wao,  Ku-aela-na-wao : 
(Variant  of  Ku-o-lono-wao,  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  canoe). 

Ku-ka-ohi'a-laka:  iOi-of-the- 
ohi'a-laka  tree  (the  lehua  tree; 
see  Ku-pulupulu,  above) • 

KQ-ka- • ie • ie :     Ku-of -the-wild- 
pandanus  vine  (Frevcinetia 
scandens) • 

Ku-mauna:     iCa-of-t  he-mountain. 

Ku-holoholo-pali;  Ku-sliding-down 
-steeps  (God  of  canoe-hauling 
over  cliffs) • 

Ku-pepeiao-loa/Ku-pepeiao-poko: 
Ku-of -long.-ears/Ku-of-short- 
ears;  gods  of  the  pepeiao  or 
"ears"  of  the  canoe  interior, 
used  as  handles  for  hauling  and 
later  for  sea  supports. 

Ku-pa*ai-ke'e:  Ku-adzing-out- 
the-cano^  (Ku-in-the-reversible 
adz)  • 

b.     KH  as  god  of  husbandry;  patron 
ized  by  farmers. 

Ku-ka-o*  o ;     Ku-of -the-digging- 
stick. 

Ku-kulia:     Ku-of -dry-farming. 


Ku-ke-olowalu:    Ku-of -wet-farming. 

KS-' ula-uka :     Ku-of -the-abundance- 
of -uplands. 

c.  Ka  as  god  of  fishing;  patron- 
ized by  fishermen. 

Ku- • ula-kai :    Ku-of -the-abundance- 
of-the-sea;  "red"  things  in  the 
sea  symbolized  "abundance"  of 
the  sea;  sacred  to  Ku. 

d.  Ku  as  god  of  war  and  sorcery; 
patronized  by  warriors/ 
chiefs* 

KQ-nui-akea :  iGi-the-supreme-god. 

Ka-ka • ili-moku :     Ku-snatcher-of - 
land;  war  god  of  Hawaii,  cared 
for  by  Liloa,  handed  down  to 
•Uttii  and  inherited  by  Kameha- 
meha  from  Ka-lani-opu* u;  war  god 
of  the  •Uroi-Kamehameha  line  of 
kings  of  the  Mahi  clan  of  Kohala- 
Hamakua  district. 

iGi-ke-oloewa :    Ku- the- supporter , 
god  of  the  Maui  kings;  captured  ^ 
by  Kamehameha  the  Great. 

l5i-ho*one»enu'u:  Ku-pulling- 
together-the-earth;  god  of  Pakaka 
temple  of  Oahu  chiefs  and  their 
war  god;  captured  by  Kamehameha. 

Ku-waha-ilo:    Ku -maggot-mouth;  god 
who  received  human  sacrifices, 
symbolized  as  the  tongue;  kinolau 
bodies  in  whirlwind,  earthquake, 
caterpillar,  blood;  mo' o  reptile 
with  "flashing  eyes  and  thrusting 
tongue . " 

e.    Ku  as  god  of  healing/ invoked 
with  the  goddess  Hina  in  Ku 
and  Hina  worship. 

Ku  symbolizes  the  east  point  of 
the  compass.     Hina,  as  the  moon, 
symbolizes  the  west^ 
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f.  Ku  as  god  of  sorcery. 

Ku-koa'e:     Ku --tropic-bird;  the 
Ku-koa'e  shrine  was  erected  by  a 
chief  for  the  deification  into  an 
aumakua  after  death;  also  for 
circumcision  rites  for  young 
chiefs. 

g.  Ku  of  bird-catching;  patron- 
ized by  bird-snarers. 

iCu-huluhulu-manu :  Ku-bird- 
feathers;  god  of  bird-snarers, 
bird-limers,  and  all  who  did 
featherwork. 

h.  Ku  gods  as  chiefs'  gods: 
Ku- 

Ku-maka-iki:     Ku -small -eyes 
>  Ku-maka-nui:  Ku-big-eyes 
Ku -make la 

Ku-maka'aka'a  / 

Ku-holoholo-kaua:  Ku-run-wars 

Ku-koa:     Ku -warrior/courage 

Ku-nui-akea :     KQ-of -wide -expanse 
(the  hichest  form  and  rank  of  Ku 
as  war  god) 

Ku-ka' ili'moku:     Ku-snatcher-of - 
land 

Ku-waha-ilo-o-ka-puni :  Ku-maggot- 
mouth-of -overcoming 

i.  Ku  symbolization  summary:  ■ 

1)  Fibrous  pulupulu  of  fern, 
used  in  fire-making  cuid  for 
stuffing  mummified  corpses; 
pulupulu ,  as  of  coc onut 
sennit,  for  rope  cind  2. 
cordage  to  wind  adz  blade 


to  hardle  (a  form  of  Kju)  , 
and  for  lashing  canoe  parts' 
and  house  timbers. 

2)  ' le' ie  pandanus  vine,  used 
as  rope  for  tying  the  tops 
of  the  felled  trees  cmd  for 
girdling  the  tree  before 
cutting;  red  spathe  of  the 
flower  is  a  phallic  symbol 
of  Ku  as  male  god. 

3)  The  adz,  as  used  in  sacred 
ceremonies  on  the  Ku  temple 
and  for  cutting  wood  and 
adzing  out  canoes;  the 
primeury  "tool"  fom  of  Ku 
as  used  by  carpenters. 

4)  Coconut  tree  as  proceeding 
out  of  the  head  of  the  eefl, 
a  form  of  Ku,  related  to 
the  caterpillar  (Kumuhea, 
son  of  Ku),  worm  (ilQ,  as 
worm  of  corruption,  i.e. , 
Ku-waha-il6;  ilo,  as 
sprouting  shoot  of  the 
coconut),  sea  cucumber^ 
eelf  coconut  tree  provides 
the  materials  for  making 
sennit,  also  provides  the 
drinking  nut,  has  many  uses 
for  survival  on  the  ocean 
and  on  land. 

5)  Breadfruit  tree,  wood  and 
flower  (as  the  husband  of 
Haumea,  goddess  in  the 
breadfruit  tree). 

6)  Upright  stem  of  the  ti 
plant  (Cordyiine 
terminalis) ;  or  "upright- 
ness" (ku)  of  solid  plant 
stems  and  hardwood  trees  or 
shrubs  I  particularly  as 
use  1  in  making  canoes  and 
building  houses. 

Symbolization  of  the  god  Lono 
(partial ) : 


l>s  '  god  of  rain : 

Lono-nui-akea ;    Lono-of -wide- 
expanse  • 

Lono-nui-noho-i-ka-wai : 
( Great-Lono-dwel ling-in- 
water* 

1)  Visible  in  gloud  and  storm 

phenomena:    Thunder;  rain- 
clouds  ;  " Blood-red 
rainfall"  (uakoko)  as 
flood  after  storm;  rainbow 
„  (uakoko);  Lightning  ^ 
(maka'alohilohi,  "flashing 
eyes" ) • 

2)  Heard  as  sound  of  thunder 
(Lono) ,  thus  the  verb 
ho'olono,  "to  hear."  ^ 

As  god  of  the  agricultural 
year: 

Lono-i-ka-makahiki : 
Lono- in -the -year ;  Lono-in- 
the-first-fruits-season 

1)  God  of  first-fruits,  tax- 
Collecting,  sports,  in  the 

;makahiki  season. 

(a)  Major  forms:  Ipu  o 
Lono  (gourd,  hue,  ipu); 
(sweet/potato,  'uala) 

Ipu  o  I^ono  image  in  hale 
mua  (\inu  o  Lcio) 

2)  God  of  the  ahu-pua'a  image. 

(a)  The  boar  incarnation  of 
Lono  as  Kamapua'a  the 
hog  demigod  (kupua) . 
Represented  as  a  pig's 
head  carved  from  kukui 
wood. 

(b)  As  the  medicine  god; 


(c)  Plant  forms  of 

Kamapua ' a ,  as  medicinal 
kinolau  of  Lono: 

kuki:  Aleurites 
moluccana 

ama'uma'u  fern: 
,  Sadlerla  spp. 

hal a :     Pandanus  odpra- 
tissimus 

uhaloa:  Waltheria 
aroericana 

kTikae-pua'a  grass: 
Diqitaria  pruriens 

(Pua'a)  olomea:  Per- 
rottetia  sandwicensis 

hapu'u  fern:  Cibotium 
spp. 

lu'au  leaf:  Colocasis 
esculenta 

hinu  pua'a  banana: 
Muscacear  spp.  (black) 

limu  lipvi'upu'u: 
Valonia  utricularia 

ki  (ti)t  Cordyline 
terminalis 

3)  Images  of  Lono-i-ka- 

i|iakahiki  (other  than  Ipu  o 
Lono  gourd  image) 

Lono-makua  (makahiki  stan- 
dard) :  Lono-father 

Called  the  akua  loa: 
(long  god,  carried  around 
the  island) ; 

akua  poko:     (short  god, 
carried  inland) . 


Lono-puha :  Lono-of 
abscess 


c#     As  god  of^  fire-making: 


3#     Symbolization  of  the  god  Kane: 


Lono-pele/  Lono-^akua: 
Lono-in-lava-f low,  Lono- 
Father. 

1)  In  firesticks,  the  'aunaki  . 
(grooved,  light  wood); 
'aulima  (held  in  the  land, 
hard  wood)  (Polynesian 
fire-plow  method) • 

2 )  Lono-pele,  Lono-makua : 
nameG  of  the  volcano 
gpddess;  Peie  god 
fire-making. ' 

d.     Other  kinolau  of  the  god  Lono. 

1)  "Pig-fish"  forms  of 
Kamapua ' a/Lono : 

hurauhumu-nukunuku-a-pua ' a : 
Rhlnecanthue  aculeatus 

humuhumu:    all  trigger- 
fishes 

« 

kumu:    Upeneus  prophyreus, 
goatf ish 

'ohua  palemo:     young  of 
uhu,  parrotfish 

paulu :     surgeonf ish 

pawalu:     oilfish  (Ruvet- 
tus  pretiosus) 

2)  Sacred  black  color: 
hiwa',  hiwahiwa  (as  of 
sacrificial  pig)» 

Shiny  black  color:  hinu, 
hinuhinu  (as  of  sacri- 
ficial banatna)  • 

3)  Lono-muku:  Lono-cut-off 
(as  moon  phases,  dark 
night) 

Another  ncune  for  Hina- 
hanai-a-ka-malama,  goddess 
of  the  moon# 


a*     Atmospheric  and  geophysical 
phenomena: 

1)  KSne-nui-akea:  sky 

2)  Kane-ka-' onohi-o'ka-la: 

sun 

3)  Kine-i-ka-hoku-lani :  star 


4)  Kane-hekili :  thunder 

Kane-i-ka-leo-lono-nui 
Kane-i-ka-leo-lono-iki 
Kane-i-ka-leo- ' ula-nui 

5)  Kane-wawahi-lani 

Kane-uila-ma( ka ) -ke-ha- ' i- 
.ka-lani  x  lightning 

Kane-i-ka-poha( ku) -ka' a: 
hailstones 

6)  Kane-i-ka-punohu-'u^a:  . 

red  rainbow     ^  \ 

c 

I 

Kane-i-keranuenue : 
rainbow 

Ke-ao-popolo-hua-mea-a- 
Kane i  purple 

thunderhea(i 

7)  Kane-i-ke-pili :  cloud- 

burst ,  atmosphere 

Kane-i-ka-ua :  rain* 

Kane-i-ke-ao-'lani : 
heavenly  cloud 

Kane-i-ke-ao-luna :  upper 
clouds 

Kane-i-ke-ao-lewa-lalo : 
lower  clouds 
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Kane-i-ka-maka-o-ka-opua : 
tips  of  the  horizon 
clouds 

Kane-i-ka-pua-lena : 
yellow  cloud 

8 )  Kane-i -ka-pa-kolonahe :  in 

the  gentle  breeze 

Kane-i-ke-aheahe-malie :  in 
the  calm  breeze 

Kane-i -ka-makcuii-iki :  in 
the  slight  wind 

K^e-i-ka-makani-nui :  in 
the  great  wind 

Kane-i -ka-puahiohio :  in 
the  whirlwind 

Kane-i -ke-kiu:    in  the  Kiu 
wind  (sharp  point) 

9)  Kane-i -ke-ahi :  fire 

Kane-i -ka- • ohu :    mi  st 

Kane-i-ka-noe ;  mist 

Kane-i-ka-uahi  ( *-nui , 
iki) ;  smoke 

Kane-i -ke-aka :  shadow 

Kane-i-ke-aka-o-Kapolei : 
s  hadow-of -Kapo- lei 

10)  Kane-hulihia  (i-Kahiki): 
overturning  of  Kahiki 
( earthquake) 

b*  Water 

ICane-i-ka-pahu'  a-nui :  great 
thrust 

Kane-i-ka-pahu-wai  (nui,  iki): 
water 

Kaine-i-ka-wai-ola:  (Ka-wai-ola-a- 


Kane,  the  healing  waters  of  Kane; 
fresh  water) • 

c#  Agriculture 

Kane-pua'a;  pig 

d«     Reef,  coral 

Kane*kokala :  coral 

Kane-i-ke-kokala-loa ;  reef 

Kane-i-ke-kokala-lu-honua ; 
shaking  coral 

Kane-i -ke-kokala-ku-honua : 
steadfast  coral 

Kane-i-ke-kokala-kiu:  sharp- 
XX)inted  coral 

Kane-i-ke-kokala-ahe ;  wafted 
coral 

e«     Directions  (movement/ 
stationary  position) • 

Kane-i-ka-holoholo-uka;     to  run 
upland 

Kane-i-ka-holoholo-kai;     to  run 
towards  the  sea;  short  travel 
( running,  sailing) 

KSne-i-ka-holo-nui;     great  travel 

Kane-noho-uka:     living  uplemd 

KSne-noho-kai ;     living  by  the  sea 

Kane-halo-luna:    to  Ipok  upward 

Kane-halo-lalo:    to  look  downward 

Kane-halo-lewa-lalo:     to  look  in 
the  lower  spaces  of  the 
atmosphere 

f«    Land  formations* 

Kane-noho-pali-luni :     dwelling  in 
the  upper  cliff 
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Kane-no ho-pali-lalo:    dwelling  in 
the  lower  cliff 

g.  Plants. 

Kane-i-ka-ho'opuakea:  pale 
'  flower 

Kane-i-;ka-pua-lalahua :  seed- 
scattering  flower 

Kane-i-keonaile:    Alyxia  oliyae- 
formis 

Kane-i-ka-palai:    Mlcrole^i  setosa, 

Kane-i-ka-ei' ie:  Freycinetia 
arbcrea 

Kane-i-ka-pua-lehua :  Metrosiderofe 
macropus 

Kane-i-ka-pualena:    yellow  flower 

^  Kane-i^ka7 • olapa :  Cheirodendron 
spp. 

Kane-i -ka-halapepe :  Dracaena 
(Pleomele)  aurea 

Kane-i-ke-kalo:  Colocasia 
escuXenta 

*Kane-i-ke-k5:  Saccharum 
of f icinarum 

Kane-*ohe:    Graminae  bambusa 

Ka)ie-i-ka-'awa:     Piper  methysticum 

(pua-kala) :     spiny  poppy  (kala, 
•  to  forgive • ) 

(liirnu-kala) :     seaweed^  Sargassum 
spp. 

h.  Birds. 

Ka-pufto-kahi :     lone  owl  (bird  of 
Kamehameha  IV) 

Ka-pueo-tnakalulu!    owl  of  peace 
("still  eyes") 


i.    Procreation,  fertility. 

Pohaku-o-Ka"he:    stone-^of-Kane      .  , 
pillar  as  fertility  shrine 

4.'    Symbolization  of  the  god  Kanaloa. 

a.  God  of  the  sea. 

octopus f  as    symbol  of  the 
eight-eyed,  pr  eight-legged 
wind  compass  rayfish 
whale,  propoise,  whale  ivory 
coral  (with  Kane) 

b.  Plant  forms. 

banana  fiber,  as  used  in  cordage 
(* awe* awe,  plantain). 

\    uhaloa  (Waltheria  americana) ,  with 
Kamdpua • a/Lono 

black  'awa  ('awa  hiwa) ,  with 
Kane . 

c.  Other 

suiflight  and  white  color  (with 
Kane) 

h 

To  summarize  the  discussion  of 
kinolau  symbolism,  although  more 
thorough-  analysis  is  really  needed, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  significant 
number  are  staple  plants,  or  basic, 
necessaary  food  plants:     taro  (Kane, 
Lono,  Haloa) ;  sweet  potato  (Lono) ; 
breadfruit  (Ku,  Haumea ) ;  cane  (Kane) . 
Another  group  are  medicineiand  narco- 
tic plants:     *  uhaloa  (Lono,  Kanaloa) ; 
ti  plant  (Ku,  Lono);  kala  (Lono) ;  or 
fiber  pl£mts:    coconut  (Ku);  banana, 
plaintain  (Kanaloa) ;  fern  down  as 
stuffing  for  embalming  the  dead  or  for 
fire-making  (Ku-pulupulu,  Lono-makua) . 
A  very  important  group  sure  hardwood 
plants  and  trees  used  in  making 
weapons,  implements,  and  in  general 
building  of  houses,  canoes,  or  carving 
of  images,  all  forms  of  Ku.  Others 
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are  plants  used  in  constructing  parts 
of  the  temple,  as  fencing  or 
thatching:     lama  (Lono) ;  loulu  palm 
(Ku).  • 

D,     POST-CONVERSION  HAWAIIAN  CONFLICT 
IN  NATIVE  IDENTITY 

This  section  discusses  post-conver- 
sion Hawaiian  conflict  in  native 
identity,  or  crisis  in  self  and  group 
esteem,   reflecting  positive  or 
negative  personality  or  identity 
changes;  or,   the  opposite,  Hawaiian 
steadfastness  in  tradition  with 
resiliency  in  adjusted  or  modified 
personality  and  identity  change.  As 
we  contemplate  the  first  Hawaiian 
"Christians",  the  names  of  several 
powerfully  influential  people  come 
into  view,  including  Henry  'Opukahaia 
and  David  Malo. 

Henry  'Opukahaia,  or  Obookiah,  was 
a  young  boy  when  war  took  the  lives  of 
his  parents  and  baby  brother  and  made 
\  ,  .him  a  captive  in'^tWfe  household  of  his 
captors.     He  endured  the  stay  until 
other  men*  threw  his  aunt  off  a  cliff 
ij\to  the  sea.     He  stole  away  on  a  ship 
■  with  Captain  Brintnall  "from  New 
York."     In  ' Opukahaia 's  own  words  he 
tells  what  it  was  like  to  feel 
abandoned  in  the  society  of  the 
179P'S5 

At  death  of . my  parents... I  was 
with  them;   I  saw  them  killed  with 
a  bayonet — and  with  them  my  little 
brother,   not  more  than  two  or 
three  months  old.     So  that  I  was 
left  aldne  without  father  and 
mother  In  this  wilderness  world. 
Poor  boy,  thought  I.  w^-thin  mysel^, 
after  they  were  gone,   are  there 
any  father  or  mother  of  mine  at 
home  that  I  may  go  and  find  them 
at  home?    No,  poor  boy  am  I.  And 
while  I  was  at  play  with  other 
children — after  we  had  made  an  end 
of  playing,    t±iey  return  to  their 
parents — but  I  was  returned  into 
tears; — for  I  have  no  home. 


neither  father  nor  mother.     I  was 
now  brought  away  from  my  home  to  a 
strange  place  and  thought  of 
nothing  more  but  want  of  father  or 
mother,   and  to  cry  day  and  night. 

While  I  was  with  my  uncle,  for 
some  time  I  began  to  think  about 
leaving  that  country  to  go  to  some 
other  part  of  the  world.     I  did 
not  care  where  I  shall  go  to.  I 
thought  to  myself  if  I  should  get 
away,   and  go  to  some  other 
country,  probably,   I  may  find  some 
comfort,  more  than  to  live  there 
without  father  and  mother... 

...the  captain  ma<^e  some  inquiry 
to  see  if  w^were  willing  to  come 
to  America;  and  soon  I  made  a 
motion  with  my  head  that  I  was 
willing  to  go.     This  man  was  very 
agreeable,   and  his  kindness  much 
delighted  my  heart,  as  if  I  was 
his  own  son,  and  he  was  my  own 
father.     Thus  I  still  continue 
thankful  for  his  kindness  toward 
me . 

...As  soon  as  my  uncle  heard 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  him,  he  ' 
shut  me  up  in  a  room,   for  he  was 
not  willing  to  let  me  go.     While  I 
was  in  the  room,  my  old 
grandmother  coming  in  asked  me 
what  was  my  notion  of  leaving 
them,   and  go  with  people  whom  I 
know  not.     I  told  her  it  is  better' 
for  me  to  go  than  to  stay  there. 
She  said  if  I  should  leave  them  I 
shall  not  see  them  any  more.  I 
told  her  that  I  shall  come  back  in 
a  few  months,   if  I  live.     Her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.     She  said 
I  was  a  very  foolish  boy.  8/ 

This  moving  personal  account 
written  in  fluent  English  by  a  native 
Hawaiian  scholar  while  in  New  England  ^ 
training  to  return  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Hawaiian  people,   tells  a  certain 
truth  about  the  character  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  at  the  time  of 
European  contact.     When  'Opukahaia 
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died  in  1818,  the  American  Board  of  ^ 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
sent  the  First  Company  instead,  men 
like  Hiram  Bingham,  Asa  Thurston,  and 
Elisha  Loorais.    He  was  converted 
ccMupletely  to  Christianity  and  by  the 
time  of  death  had  mastered  English  and 
Latin,  common  arithmetic geometry , 
and  was  learning  Hebrew.     Bqcause  of 
the  strength  and  fervor  of 
•Opukahaia's  determination  to  bring 
Christianity  to  Hawaii,  the  mission 
felt  obliged  to  undertake  foming  the 
First  Company  and  sent  it  out  in 
'Opukahaia*s  place.     One  of 
•Opukahaia*s  letters  frames  this 
frustrated  commitment: 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heathen  land  where 
the  words  of  the  Savior  never  yet 
had  been.     Poor  people  worship  the 
wood,  and  stone,  and  shark,  and 
almost  everything  [as]  their  gods; 
the  Bible  is  not  there,  and  heaven 
and  hell  they  do  not  know  about 
it.     I  yet  in  this  country  and  no 
father  and  no  mother.     But  God  is 
friend  if  I  will  do  his  will,  and 
not  my  own  will.  9/ 

David  Malo,  born  in  1793,  commenced 
his  studies  for  Christian  ministry  at 
30  years  of  age.     He  spent  the 
previous  30  years  immersed  in  ancient 
culture  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 
Converted  in  1823  in  Lahaina,  he  began 
writing  the  Mo'olelo  Hawaii  (Hawaiian 
Antiquities) ,  a  historical  description 
of  ancient  mores,  after  1831,  in  the 
company  of  other  illustrious  Hawaiian 
peers  at  Lahainaluna  Seminary.  Before 
his  death  in  1853,  Malo  finished  other 
writings  that  have  been  lost.     Had  he 
not  written  the  Mo'olelo  Hawaii,  all  ' 
that  has  been  included  about  ancient 
religion  in  this  Report  would  never 
have  been  availcQ^le.  Although 
converted,  Malo  stii;L  accepted  the 
task  of  writing  about  the  past  he  had 
come  to  reject. 


Malo  cannot  be  fully  appreciated, 
however,  by  reading  his  written  work 
without  assessing  his  lifetime  as  a 
pefiod  of  immense  cultural  upheaval: 

1)  The*  Conquest  of  Oahu  by 
kamehameha  in  1795  (Malo  was 
two  years  old) ; 

2)  The  ceding  of  Kaua'i  to 
Kamehameha  by  Kaumuali'i  in  f 
1810  (Malo  was  seventeen); 

3)  -  The  death  of  Kamehameha  I  in 

1819  and  overthrow  of  the  kapu 
system  in  the  same  year  (Malo 

was  twenty-six); 

f 

4)  The,  arrival  of  the  First 
Company  of  American  mission- 
aries in  1820  (Malo  was^ 
twenty-seven) ; 

5)  The  conversion  of  Malo  at 
Lahaina  in  1823  (Malo  was 
thirty);     William  Ellis 
arrived  in  Hawaii  with 
^Tahitian  converts  who  spoke 

fluent  English; 

6)  Malo  entered  Lahainaluna 
seminary  ir>  1831  (he  was 
thirty-eight  when  he  commenced 
his  studies);  10/  [See 
footnote  for  explanation  of 
curriculum  at  Lahainaluna 
Seminary. ] 

7)  The  first  printing  press  at 
Lahainaluna  Seminary  published 
the  firi^t.  Hawaiian  language 
newspaper,  Ka  Lama  Hawai'i 
(The  Hawaiian  Torch)   in  1834 
(Malo  was  forty-one); 

8)  The  Hawaiian  Magna  Carta,  or 
Declaration  of  Rights,  was 
promulgated  by  Kamehameha  III 
in  1839  (Malo  was  forty-six); 
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9)     The  first  constitution  setting 
up  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  promulgated  by  Kameharaeha 
III  in  1840  (Malo  was  forty- 
seven  )  ; 

10)  The  first  partitioning  of  land 
in  the  Great  Mahele  took  place 
in  1848  (Malo  was  fifty-five); 

11)  The  Kuleana  Act  of  1850  gave 
the  maka' ainana  title  in  fee 
to  land  (Malo  was  fifty- 
seven)  ; 

12)  Kamehameha  III  died  in  1854; 
Malo  was  already  dead  in  1853 
at  the  age  of  60. 

The  list  of  critical  events  does 
not  include  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  fledgling  kingdom 
with  foreign  nations  between  1793  and 
1853.     During  this  period  Kamehameha 
III  witnessed  the  civil  war  on  Kaua'i 
in  1824  (death  of  Liholiho  in 
England);  the  struggle  between  the 
clergy  of  Protestant  (American)  and 
Catholic  (French)  missions,  until 
1839,  when  freedom  of  religion  became 
a  constitutional  guarantee;  the  Lord 
George  Paulet  episode  in  1843  by  which 
the  king  temporarily  ceded  the  govern- 
ment to  Britain;  restoration  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
by  Admiral  Thomas  in  1843;  and  the 
smallpox  epidemic,  1853. 

It  would  s^em  then  t'lat  in 
1853-1854  two  great  Hawaiian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  post-conversion 
period  of  immense  change  in  Hawaiian 
life  and  society  died:     David  Malo  and 
Kauikeaouli' (Kamehameha  III).  Their 
attitudes  wdre  interesting  contrasts. 
Malo,  destined  for  the  Hawaiian 
priesthood,  followed  that  career  out 
by  switching  allegiance  in  the  mid- 
stream of  life  away  from  the  Hawaiian 
akua  to  the  Akua  Mana  Loa,  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  "Perfect 
Spirit"  (akua  Hemolele) ,  or  "Father: 


(Makua)  of  the  New  Testament."    By  the 
end  of  hia  life  he  had  become  too  dis- 
illusioned by  the  knowledge  that 
foreigners  would  be  arriving  in  such 
suf f ici'^ntly  larger  numbers  to 
eventually  overwhelm  Hawaiians: 

Malo  was  one  of  that  class  to 
whan  the  prophetic  vision  of  the 
oncoming  tide  of  invasion — 
peaceful  though  it  was  to  be — that 
was  destined  to  overflow  his 
native  land  and  supplant  in  a 
measure  its  indigenous  population, 
was  acutely  painful  and  not  to  be 
contemplated  with  any  degree  of 
philosophic  calm;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  fully 
recognized  the  immense  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  benefits 
that  had  accrued  and  were  still 
further  to  accrue  to  him  and  his 
people  from  the  coming  of  that  man 
to  his  shores.     And  this  senti- 
ment,^ which  was  like  a  division  of 
councils  in  his  nature,  controlled 
mciny  of  his  actions  during  his 
lifi,  and  decided  the  place  of  his 
burial  after  death.  11/ 

In  order  to  escape  the  "tide  of 
invasion,"  Malo  requested  burial  atop 
Mount  Ball  high  above  Lahainaluna 
Seminary. 

By  contrast,  Kauikeaouli,  although 
king,  never  submitted  to  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  never  became  a  member 
of  the  established  Protestant  Church 
at  Kawaiaha'o  in  Honolulu,  although  he 
attended  services t     What  would  Henry 
•Opukahaia  say  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a 
bold  instigator  of  such  changes 
wrought  by  two  living  Hawaiian 
personalities,   Hawaiian  priest  and 
ruling  chief,  after  the  1819  overthrow 
of  the  kapu  system  that  propelled  them 
into  changed  roles  of  diminished 
authority  and  power?     This  is  the 
background  against  which  to  evaluate 
the  search  today  by  Hawaiians  for 
traditional  values  in  the  culture  that 
got  away  from  them. 
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E.     PRESENT "DAY  SEARCH  FOR  TRADITIONAL 
VALUES 

In  1979,  the  Humanities  Conference 
addressed  . these  issues  of  concern  and 
need  among  Hawaiians  in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on:     "Can  the  Humanities  Help 
the  Search  for  Traditional  Hawaiian 
Values?"     Since  then  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs  has  become  a  ifeality, 
but  at  that  time  the  community  was 
groping  for  answers  to  some  of  these 


questions  J 


/ 


I>D  humanities  scholars  know  what 
values  motivated  ancient  Hawaiian 
society  and  to  what  extent  they 
are  now  present  in  the  contem- 
porary Hawaiian  society? 
Moreover,   if  they  do  know  what 
they  were  and  are,  are  I  such  values 
proper  for  present-day/  Hawaiian 
society  with  its  multil-ethnic 
composition?     Or,  rather,  if  they 
are  y^orth  recovering,  should  they 
be  applied  to  present-day  social 
aims  to  promote  inter-jethnic 
understanding  or  to  he^  strictly 
applied  toward  the  HaJ^iian 
Renaissance?     If  so,  hi?w  shall 
they  be  applied  and  whO  shall 
determine  the  effective\  means  of 
implementation? 

Let  us  assume  that  traditional 
Hawaiian  values  are  worth  knowing 
by  humanities  scholars  and  worth 
recovering  by  both  the  geheral 
public  and  the  Hawaiian  pepple 
themselves.     What  questioni^i  would 
then  be  posed?     If  it  should  be 
assumed  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Hawaiians  in  particular 
wish  to  recover  certain 
traditional  values,  does  this 
imply  that  they  genuinely  feel 
something  of  tremendous  value  has 
been  lost  to  all  of  society  that 
was  formerly  unique  to  the 
aboriginal  group?     What  then  do 
they  wish  to  recover  for  the  sake 
of  all  and  also  what,  in  more 


specific  terms,  ought  to  be 
recovered  for  the  sake  of  the 
Hawaiian  people?     Whose  responsi- 
bility would  it  then  be  to 
determine  those ' differences  in 
value  choices  and  under  what 
conditions?     Would  it  be  largely  a 
question  /for  an  open  society  to 
contemplate  or  is  it  one  in  which 
the  role  of  the  Hawaiian  group  may 
assert  priority  in  basic  decision- 
making?    If  the  latter,  in  what 
role  would  the  humanities  scholars 
then  find  themselves  if  they  have 
not  yet  ascertained  what  their 
present  state  of  actual  knowledge 
of  Hawaiian  values  is,  and  if  it 
is  sufficiently  reliable  enough 
when  used  to  augment  or  to  modify 
any  determination  effected  chiefly 
through  the  means  of  political, 
rather  than  intellectual  or 
economic  process?  12/ 

Since  the  Humanities  Conference  of 
1979,  when  these  questions  were  first 
offered  for  consideration,  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  (OHA)   has  been 
mandated  by  the  State  Constitution, 
with  full  community  support  and 
legislative  backing,  precisely  to  give 
Hawaiians  priority  in  decision-making 
on  issties  directly  affecting  their 
lives  now  and  in  the  approaching 
future. 

The  need  for  research  into  the  area 
of  indigenous  Hawaiian  cultural 
values,   including  those  of  ethics  and 
religion,  has  become  a  primary 
requirement  in  OHA's  program  for 
cultural  recovery.     Most  Hawaiians  are 
unsure  of  what  the  true,  dependable, 
and  trustworthy  models  are  and  if  they 
are  suited  to  their  present  needs  and 
conditions,  while  some  feel  they  need 
to  be  simply  recognized,  esteemed,  and 
respected  not  just  for  what  they  are 
but  who  they  are,  ^"^e  last  living 
remnant  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  place.     What  can  others  learn 
about  cultural  extinction  as  it 


rapidly  lurisjes  forward  in  the  wake  of 
replacement  by  values  inimical,  in 
many  ways,   to  those  of  extended 
families  in  large  kind  groups?  What 
can  silent  temples  be  made  to  reveal 
of  Hawaiian  knowledge  if  probed,  and 
probed  with  understanding?  What 
values,  if  ciny,  exist  there  for 
Hawaiians  to  realize  how  their 
families  and  ancestors  of  old  fared 
under  kind  or  ruthless  power  figures? 

The  issue  of  Kaho^olawe  looms  large 
in  the  minds  of  young  cind  old  alike, 
but  the  issue  remains  a  divisive 
polarization  of  opinion  between  young 
Hawaiians  who  wish  the  Navy  to  stop 
bombing  long  enough  to  allow  them  to 
set  up  religious  practices'in 
accordance  with  present  law,  and  older 
Hawaiians  who  see  no  need  to  recover 
it  from  the  United  States  Navy,  Com- 
mon ground  or  agreement  between  them 
may  be  found,  perhaps,   in  the  realiza- 
tion of  scientific  interest  and 
curiosity  about  existing  archaeo- 
logical sites  on  that  island, 

OHA  states  in  its  1982  report  the 
view  that:     "The  Hawaiian  religion 
was  the  first  aspect  of  our  culture  to 
be  suppressed.     It  is  today  the  least 
understood  dimension  of  the  culture • 
As  we  shed  light  on  religious  and 
ceremonial  practices,  we  will  choose 
more  freely  how  we  live  our  lives." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  much  can  be  gained  in  combing 
recorded  but  untranslated  Hawaiian 
documents  for  history  on  such  sites 
that  have  been  wasting  away  through 
neglect,  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  study 
them  more  fully.     The  value, 
especially  for  young  Hawaiian  people, 
in  involving  themselves  in  careful, 
patient  study  as  such  is  that  it 
generates  enthusiasm  for  authentic 
history.  13/ 


F.     RECOMMENDATIONS  */ 

From  all  appearances  the  OHA 
cultural  plan  under  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  implementation  of  action  to 
gather,  record,  and  to  make  available 
information  desired  by  the  Hawaiian 
community  about  traditional  values  in 
religion  and  ethics ,  or  rites  and 
ceremonies,  seems  to  be  on  solid 
ground. 

In  the  same  direction  one  major 
private  corporation,  American  Factors, 
has  begun  to  seriously  consider 
building,  within  a  live  native  Hawai- 
ian village  setting,  a  functioning 
heiau  kilolani,  or  astronomical  temple 
than,  among  other  things,  will  feature 
alignment  to  the  celestial  equator/ 
ecliptic  coordinate  system,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  used  by  ancient 
Hawaiian  priests  in  computing  the 
sidereal  and  tropical  calendar • 

In  the  same  context,  astrophysi- 
cists and  geographers  have  been  drawn 
to  the  Pacific,   Hawaii  included,  to 
continue  research  into  potential 
archaeoastronomic  sites  in  the  Oceanic 
and  Southeast  Asian  area*    Within  the 
last  few  years,   some  of  this  work  has 
reached  publication.  14/ 

Along  these  lines  of  inquiry, 
local,  national,  and  international 
interest  in  the  Pacific  archaeo-  and 
ethno-astronomy  may  perhaps  grow,  with 
concomitant  interest  in  the  aboriginal 
religious  institutions  that  raised,  as 
f'in  Hawaii,  temples  to  celestial  and 
spiritual  understanding.     On  never 
knows  how  much  human  nrogress  there  is 
in  this  mustard  seed  of  genuine  hope. 


*/    NOTE:     These  recommendations 
are  reproduced  directly  from  Professor 
Johnson's  paper,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily refect  the  views  of  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission.  (See 
"Conclusions  and  Recommendations," 
above . ) 
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NOTES 


1/     David  Malo,  Hawaiian 
Antiquities  (Moolelo  Hawaii) 
(Honolulu:     Bernice  P*  Bishop  Museum, 
Special  Publication  2,   1951),  Second 
Edition,  translated  by  Dr*  Nathaniel 
B.   Qnerson  (1898) ,  p*  82. 

2/     Urey  Lisianski,  Voyage  Round 
the~World  in  the  Years  180  3,  1804, 
1805,  aad  1806,   Bibliotheca  Austra- 
liana  No*  42  (New  York:     Da  Capo 
Press,   1968),  pp.  84,  87,   120,  and 
127. 

3/     See  Rubellite  K.  Johnson, 
Kumulipo,  Hawaiian  Hymn  of  Creation, 
Volume  I  (Honolulu:  Topgallant 
Publishing  Co.,   Ltd.,   1981);  pp.  145- 
14  to  145-19  of  this  volume  were  in- 
cluded in  Professor  Johnson's  paper 
and  are  appended  to  this  Report,  in 
the  Appendix  containing  the  written 
comments  received  by  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission. 

4/     Malo,  p»  82. 

5/     Mary  Kawena  Pukui  and  Samuel  H. 
Elbert,  Hawaiian  Dictionary  (Honolulu: 
University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1971),  p* 
9. 

6/     See  A.   I.  Kroeber, 
Anthropology:     Culture  Patterns  and 
Processes  (New  York:     First  Harbinger 
Books,   1963).     Pages  211-213  were  in- 
cluded in  Professor  Johnson's  paper 
and  are  appended  to  this  Report,  in 
the  Appendix  containing  the  written 
comments  received  by  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission,  as  pages 
145-21  to  145-22. 

7/     Malo,  p.  81. 

8/     Henry  Opukahaia,  Memoirs  of 
Henry  Obookiah,  A  Native  of  Owhyhee, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Mission 


School;  Who  Died  at  Cornwall, 
Connecticut  February  17,  1818,  Aged 
26  Years,   edited  by  Edwin  Dwight 
(Honolulu:     Published  on  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  his  death,  10o8), 
p  •  7  • 

9/    Ibidt ,  p.   28,  Letter  from 
Andover,  dated  December  15,  1812. 

10/    The  following  paragraphs  of 
Professor  Johnson's  paper  appeared  in 
her  original  paper  at  »this  point  in 
text : 

It  is  important  here  to  realize 
what  the  curriculum  was  like  at 
Lahainaluna  Seminary  between  1831  and 
1850.     The  curriculum  included  the 
"hard"  sciences  and  higher  mathematics 
(geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation) , 
geography  (Biblical  and  world), 
anatomy,  grammar  in  Hawaiian  and 
English,  and  not  purely  religious 
subjects*     The  texts  used  were 
produced  in  Hawaiian  at  the  school  by 
translating  from  English  and  other 
language  texts,  but  it  is  the  calibre  . 
of  the  Hawaiian  technical  texts  that 
astound  present-day  scientists. 
Evaluation  of  the  Anahonua  (Land 
Surveying)   text  in  Hawaiian,  as 
written  by  the  Rev*   Ephraim  Clark,  has 
been  evaluated  by  Dr.  E.   Dixon  Stroup, 
oceanographer  (Hawaii  Institute  of 
Geophysics,  University  of  Hawaii). 
Below  is  a  facsimile  of  his 
evaluation: 

The  Manual  of  Navigation  is  the 
last  major  division  of  Ke  Anahonua, 
published  in  Hawaiian  at  Lahaina- 
luna in  1834*     It  is  the  most 
technically  advanced  section  in  a 
book  which  be'  ins  with  the  basic 
definitions  of  geometry  ("point," 
"line,"  and  "plane").     The  methods 
described  include  both  dead  reckon- 
ing and  celestial  navigation 
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as  used  by  western  navigators  in 
the  1830 's  {and,   in  fact,  into 
the  early  1900's).     While  there 
is  no  input  of  Polynesian 
navigation,  a  lot  is  revealed 
about  the  surprisingly  high 
academic  level  of  instruction  at 
Lahainaluna  in  these  early  days. 
It  is  clear  from  the  text,  and  in 
many  illustrative*  navigational 
problems  and  exercises,  that  the 
students  were  required  to  ha^'^e 
ability  in  the  following  areas: 

Basic  geography  (world  wide)* 

Astronomical  concepts  (orbits  and 
relative  distances  of  moon,  sun, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars;  the 
thin  atmosphere  of  earth  in  empty 
space;  curvature  of  the  earth  and 
its  effect  on  the  horizon; 
refraction  of  light,  etc.). 

Worldwide  time  and  its  relation 
to  the  earth's  rotation. 

Use  of  c»  sextant  (at  least  in 
principle)  and  drawing 
instruments  (in  practice). 

Abstract  concepts,  such  as 
comparison  of  real  observations 
with  those  which  might  be  made  by 
a  hypothetical  observer  at  the 
center  of  the  Earth. 

Use  of  mathematical  tables  of 
various  sorts  (familiarity  with 
log  tables)  a^id  the  use  of 
logarithms  in  working  numerical 
problems — (Notes     This  was  intro- 
duced with  no  explanation  in  the 
text).     Trigonometry  and  the  use 
of  tables  of  trig  functions .  Use 
of  a  log-seal'^  ruler  (like  a 
slide  rule  witnout  the  slide)  in 
working  problems.     Working  out  of 
quite  complex  problems,  involving 
many  steps.     (As  an  example,  the 
following  quote  is  part  of  the 
instructions  for  working  up  Lunar 
Observations : 


"From  Table  XIV,  extract  the 
logarithm  equal  to  the  parallax 
and  it  is  written  in  two 
columns.     Write  down  the 
cosecant  of  the  Lunar  altitude 
below  the  second  (column),  and 
the  cosecant  of  the  solar 
altitude  under  the  first,  and 
the  sine  of  the  corrected 
distance  under  the  first,  and 
the  tangent  of  the  corrected 
distance  under  the  second.  Add 
these  two  columns  (discarding 
the  interval  20) /  then  look  for 
the  logarithms  in  Table  XIV, 
where  the  two  arcs  are  written. 
If  the  first  arc  is  greater 
than  the  second,  subtract  the 
excess  from  the  corrected 
distance;  however,  if  the 
second  arc  is  greater  thcin  the 
first,  add  the  excess  to  the 
corrected  distance;  and  if  the 
corrected  distance  is  greater 
than  90^  then  subtract  the  sum 
of  the  two  arcs  from  the 
corrected  distance;  this  the 
true  distance.") 

Comments  of  the  Translation:     My  main 
reaction  is  admiration  for  the  way 
that  they  were  able  so  successfully  to 
put  pretty  heavy  technical  material 
into  Hawaiian,  along  with  numerical 
examples.     This  is      Manual,  not  just 
a  simplified  introduction  to  the 
subject.     I  know  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  trying  to  put  a  lot  of  this 
across  in  English,  to  college  freshmen 
today 1 

It's  also  clear  that  they  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  ability  of  their 
students,  or  they  wouldn't  have  taken 
(what  must  have  been)   the  very  great 
trouble  of  printing  all  this  complex 
stuff ,  with  numerical  tables  and 
examples  of  computations.  (Setting 
the  type  by  hand — wowl ) 

The  text  is  also  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  general  principle 
that,  for  translation  of  technical 
material,  the  translator  had  better 
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have  some  technical  background  in  the' 
area,  besides  knowledge  of  Hawaiian. 
Would  someone  not  a  navigator  or 
cartographer  know  that  "na  hakina 
meridiana"  should  translate  as 
"meridional  parts"  and  nothing  else? 
Or  that  "alanuihonua"  should  be 
"ecliptic?"     Or  "hina,"  "dip?"  "Hole 
ililaumania/'  "plane  sailing?"  The 
text  is  full  of  these;  a  translator 
unfamiliar  with  the  English  termi- 
nology would  make  a  botch  of  it  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tried.     With  &uch 
background,  the  Hawaiian  rp.ads  with 
remarkable  ease.     (E.   Dixon  Stroup, 
Manuscript  translation  of  the  Manual 
of  Navigation  in  Ke  Anahonua,  section 
entitled  Ke  Kumu  o  Ka  Holoholomoku 
(the  principles  of  sailing  in  ships  or 
navigation)    (Lahainaluna:     Press  of 
the  High  School,   1834),  pp.  83-122;   '  ■^ 
Rube 1 lite  K.  Johnson,  "The 
Contribution  of  Lahaivialuna  to 
Educational  Excellence,"  Keynote 
Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ses- 
quicentenniel  Celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Lahainaluna  Seminary  in 
Hawaii  in  1831  (presented  May  2  3, 
1981) . 

11/    Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  in 
Malo,  p.  xiii. 


13/    See  two  pieces  appended  to 
this  Report  in  the  Appendix  containing 
the  written  comments  received  by  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission:  an 
article  on  the  study  of  Ku'ilioroa 
Heiau,  by  young  students  (Hawaii 
Coastal  Zone  News,  Vol.  4,  No.  10 
(February,  1980));  and  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs'  program  for  Hawaiian 
religion  (First  Draft,   1982).  ^  i 

14/    See,  Armando  Da  Silva  and 
Rubellite  K.  Johnson,  "Ahu  a  'Umi 
Heiau,  a  Native  Hawaiian  Astronomical 
and  Directional  Register,"  in 
Ethnoastronomy  and  Archaeoastronomy  in  , 
the  American  Tropics,  edited  by 
Anthony  F.  Ayeni  cind  Gary  Urton, 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Vol.  385  (May  14,  1982): 
pp.  313-331.     This  study  appears  in. 
the  Appendix  of  this  Report. 


12/    Rubellite  K.  Johnson,  "Can  the 
Humanities  Help  the  Search  for 
Traditional  Hawaiian  Values,"  Hawaii 
Committee  for  the  Humanities 
Newalette r  t May ,"1979) ,  pp . " 1-7 ;  in 
Cultural  Pluralism  and  the  Humanities, 
Proceedings  of  the  1975  Humanities 
Conference,  panel  entitled:  "The 
Hawaiian  Renaissance  and  the 
Humanities"   (Honolulu :  Chaminade 
University,  April  14,  1979).. 
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Federal,  State,  And  Local  Relationship 
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King  David '^alakaua  (center)  was 
accompanied  by  Governor  Dominis, 
Chief  Justice  Allen,   U.S.  Minister 
Pierce,  and  Governor  Kapena  on  their 
journey  to  Washington,  D.C.  to 
negotiate  terms  of  the  1875 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States. 
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Land  Laws  And  Relationships  ^ 
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This  chapter  outlines  the  history 
of  laws  gpverning  land  ownership  in 
Hawaii,   and  considers  the  special 
problems  that  native  Hawaiians' 
perceive  related  to  the  land  ownership 
history* 

A*     HISTORY  OF  LAND  OWNERSHIP  LAWS 
Traditional  Land  Tenurd  1/ 

When  Captain  Cook  arrived  in  Hawaii 
in  1778,   the  country  had  a  complex 
land  tenure  system,   similar  to  a 
European  feudal  system,   2/  that  sup- 
ported a  dense  population*  Whole 
portions  of  islands  were  controlled  by 
high  chiefs  (ali  '  i) ♦     An  important 
landholding  unit  was  an  ahupua ' a , 
controlled  by  a  chief.     The  ahupua ' a 
ranged  in  sizo  from  100  to  100,000 
acres,  generally  with  natural 
boundaries  running  from  mountain  tops 
dovrn  ridges  to  the  sea,   "enabling  the 
chief  of  the  ahupua '3  and  his 
followers  to  obtain  fish  and  seaweeds 
at  the  seashore,   taro,  bananas,  and 
sweet  potatoes  from  the  lowlands,  and 
forest  products  from  the  mountains* 
However,  more  often  than  not,  an 
ahupua ' a  failed  to  extend  to  either 
the  mountain  or  the  seashore^ . being 
cut  off  from  one  or  the  other  by  the 
odd  shapes  of  other  ahupua 'a* "  3/ 

The  ahupua ' a  was  divided  into  ili* 
Subchiefs  and  land  agents  (kohbhiki ) 
controlled  smaller  units  of  land*  Hi 
kupona  were  another  type  of  ili,  and 
were  completely  independent  of  the 
ahupua '  a  in  which  they  were  situate'd* 
The  chief  of  the  ili  kupona  paid 
tribute  directly  to  the  king* 
Commoners  (maka'ainana,  or  people  of 
the  land)  worked  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chief*     Commoners  had 
their  own  plots,   and  had  gathering 
riqhts  and  fishing  rights  V  on  those 
ahupua '  a  lands  that  v/ere  not 


cultivated*  5^/    Landholdings  were 
revocablre^ at  the  will  of  the  chief* 
At  the  dL^^ath  of  a  high  chief,  his 
successor  could  redistribute  his  lands 
among  the  low^chiefs;  the  lands  wt.Ve 
not  necessarily  given  to  the  decedent's 
heirs*     Warfare  erupted  among  chiefs^ 
over  land  rights  and  resulted  in 
reassignment  of  con\:rol  over  land* 
These  changes  affected  neither  the 
land  boundaries  nor  the  common 
farmers*     The  maka 'ainana  generally 
stayed  on  the  same  land  even  though 
the  ali ' i  controlling  the  land 
changed*     However,  common  farmers  were 
not  bound  to  a  specific  piece  of  land 
and  could  leave  the  ahupua ' a  If  they 
were  unhappy  with  their  landlords* 
This  distinction  from  European 
patterns  ,may  have  made  the  chiefs  more 
sympathetic  landlords  than  their 
European  counterparts,   because  of 
their  need  to  keep  an  available  work- 
force *  6/  ' 

It  is  important  to. emphasize  that 
the  concept  of  fee-simple  ownership  of 
the  land  was  unknown  to  Hawaiians*  ^ 
The  high  chiefs  did  not  own  the 
land — they  merely  managed  the  land  and 
other  resources:     "From  a  religious 
viewpoint,   the  ali'i  nui  [high  chief] 
was  a  person  of  .divine  power*  Yet 
his  authority  was  not  a  personal 
authority*     It  was,   instead,  a  power 
channeled  through  him  by  the  gods*  In 
relation  to  the  land  and  natural 
resources,   he  was  analogous  to  a 
trustee*"  IJ    '^^^  ancient  land  system 
thus  stands  «in  stark  contrast  to 
Western  concepts  of  private 
ownership: 


V    This  paragraph  added  from 
comments  of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs;  edited  to  avoid  duplication* 


'  The  aii'  i  nui  > ,  »hims^3.f  enjoyed  no 
absolute  ownership  of  all  the  land. 
The  ali'i  nui  was  a  trustee  of  all 
the  people  within  an  "^island  or  ^ 
soWe  other  ^larger  district*  The 
konohiki  also  maintained  a  similar 
'  tentative  position^ because  the 
maka'ainana  were  free  to  leave  the 
ahupua  'a  if  they  were  unhappy  with 
a  particular  chief tain* . .or 

'  ,  kQViphiki>     In  short,  the  members 
t^ughout  the  political  hierarchy 
shared  a.:.mutTial  dep^nd^ce  in 
sustaining  their  subsistence  wify 
of  life* ••8/ 

However,   the  land  itself  was,  viewed 
as  belonging  not  ^to  one  individual  but 
to  the  q^ods.     All  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  al-jL '  i , .  merely  administered  the 
land  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  gods  and 
society  as  a  whole.  ^ 

The  system,   therefore,  had  no 
analogy  to  ownership  in  fee  simple 
absolute.  9^/    The  high  chief  had  ^ 
significant  power:     "the  king  was  over 
all  the  people;  he  was  the  supjjptfe 
executive,  so  long,  however ^.-^  he  did 
rignt!"  10/    The  native  Hawaiians 
believed  that  the  power  of  the  high 
chief  was  divine  power,  channeled 
through  him  by  the  gods,   and  that  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  land. and  otheV 
resources  on  behalf  of  the  gods.  11/ 
This  concept  continued  down  through 
the  political  hierarchy. 

Transition  Period:     1778  to  1846 

The  arrival  of  westerners  altered 
socio-economic  patterns  in  Hawaii •  By 
1795,  King  Kamahame^hA  I  had  expanded 
his  rule  to  all  of  Hawaii  except  the 
island  of  Kauai,   in  part  by  use  of 
European  arms.     An  aristrocratic  class 
developed,  which  had  to  be  serviced  by 
the  Hawaiian,  economy .    Further,  the 
activity  of  ^ort  communities  and 
demands  of  the  sandalwood  trade  (Jrew 
the  farmers  from  the  land.  .  The  new 
focus  away  from  subsistence  Ibincided 
with  the  spread  of  Western  diseases 

/ 


^  and  worsened  the  lot  of  the  commoners. 
Agriciilture  suffered  as  a  fesult. 
Traditional  notions  of  responsibility 
•  to  chiefs  were  disrupted,  and  an 
oppressive  tax  system  was  installed. 
1 2/  The  result,   however,  was  greater 
'    control  by  the  king  and  greater 
^     stability  in  landholding.  13/ 

In  1819,  Kamehameha  II  became  king, 
and  with  the  Dowager  Queen  Kaahumanu 
as  regent,   ruled  until  1825.  He 
decided  not  to  disrupt  the  holdings  of 
his  predecessor's  subchiefs. 
Foreigners  wanted  to  codify  this  new 
stability  in  landholdings,  14/ 
Therefore^  when  Kamehameha  IIl^  becStne 
king  at  age  l2,'  the  council  of  chiefs, 
with  some  advioe  frojn  an  English 
frigate  captain,  persuaded  him  to 
adopt  a  formal  policy  allowing  chiefs 
to  keep  their  land  upon  the  king's 
death.     This  policy  was  known  as  the 
Law  of  1825.     During  this  time  as 
well,   westerners  were  given  lands  by 
the  king  or  chiefs,   so  that  they 
entered  the  Hawaiian  landholding 
pattern.  15/    When  the  sandalwood 
trade  collcipsed  from  overharvesting, 
these  westerners  turned  to  large- 
scale  plantation  crops  as  a  focus  for 
economic  activity.  16/ 

In  1839,  Kamehameha  III  set  forth  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  providing  that: 
"Protection  is  hereby  secure^  to  the 
persons  of  all  the  people,  together 
with  their  lands,   their  building  lots:  — 
and  all  their  property,   rnd  nothing 
whatever  shall  be  taken  from  any 
individual,   except  by  express 
provision  of  the  laws."  W    In  1840, 
a  written  constitution  was  adopted. 
It  attempted  to  adjust  land  rights  t6 
reflect  the  new  relationships 
described  above.     It  was  designed  as 
a  final  attempt  to  preserve  the 
traditional  land  system  and  to  keep 
native  Hawaiians  in  their  homes  rather 
than  migrating  to  the  developing  port 
areas  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina.  The 
constitution,  and  laws  enacted 
pursuant  to  it,  announced  tenants* 
rights  for  the  first  time  and  lowered 
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labor  taxes.  Native  Hawaiians  who  had 
already  left  their  land  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  by  applying  for 

"any  uncultivated  lands^  The 
ConstKution  of  1840  also  provided 
that  the  king  could  lose" no  land 
without  his  consent. — an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  fear  of  alienation  of  land  to 
foreigners.     Hov/ever,   the  constitution 
provided  that  property  already  held  by 
foreigners  would  not  be  reclaimed  by 
the'  crown — an  effort  to  avoid  conflict 
witb^foreigners .  18/ 

The  Constitution  pf  J.840  did  not 
totally  p'.t  to  rest  land  disputes  — 
probleins  and  episodes  continued.  In 
1841  f  the  king  announced  a  plan  to 
allow  island  governors  to  enter  into 
50-year  leases  with  foreigners.  19/ 
As  discussed  below,   a  large  number  of 
acres  were  conveyed  to  foreigners.  In 
1843,   in  part  because  of  a  lease 
dispute,   the  British  warship  Cary^f ort 
entered  Honolulu,  and  its  captain 
took  over  the  government  for  five 
months.   20/    Although  Britain 
repudiated  the  captain's  action,  the 

'  episode  was  a  clear  mark  of  problems 
to  come. 

'The  Great  Mahele 

\ 

Because  of  the  increasing  pressure 
for  change  j-n  the  land  tenure  system, 
in  1845 -the  legis^latnire  provided  f or,— 
ai^d  the  king  established,   a  Board  of 
Land  Commissioners.   21^/  The 
Commission  was  charged  to  conduct  "the 
investigation  and  final  ascertainment 
or  rejection  of  all  claims  of  private 
individuals,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,   to  any  landed  property 
acquired  anterior'to  thej^assage  of 
this  Act..."  22/    Existing  land  law 
was  to  be  the  basis  for  its  » 
conclusions,   including  "native  usages 
in  regard  to  landed  tenures."  2^/  The 
Commission  had  five  members,  of  whom 
two  were  native  Hawaiians,   one  half- 
Hawaiian,   and  two  westerners.  24/ 

The  Commission  first  examined 
building  lots  in  Honolulu  and  Lahaina, 
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since  this  land  was  already  outside 
the  traditional  feudal  scheme.  25/  In 
determining  who  was  entitled  to  land 
in  conveying  plots,   the  Commission 
stated  that  it  found  "no  native  rights 
of  occupancy  in  this  plot."  ^Based  on 
those  awards,   the  Minister  of  the 

.Interior  was  authorized  to  issue  fee 
patents.     A  number  of  land  disputes, 

.within  the  foreign  community  were 'thus 
tesolvedi  26/ 

The  next  step'Ssyas  the  adoption 
by  the  Commission  in  1846  of 
"Principles,"  ratified  by  the 
legislature.     The  Commission's  goal 
was  "total  def eudalization  and 
partition  of  undivided  interests."  27/ 
The  Principles  stated: 

If  the  King  be  disposed 
voluntarily  to  yield  to  the  tenant 
•   a  portion  of  what  practice  has 
given  himself,  he  most  assuredly 
has  a  right  to  do  it;  and  should 
the  King  allow  to  the  landloi?d 
one -third,   to  the  tenant  one -third 
and  retain  one-third  himself,  he, 
according  to  the  uniform  opinion 
of  the  witnesses,  would  injure  no  ^ 
one  unless  himself ;.. .According  to 
this  principle,  a  tract  of  land 
now  in  the  hands  of  landlord  and- 
occupied  by  tenants,   if  all  parts 
of  it  were  equally  valuable,  might 
-  -  -  -be  dlvixtech-into-^-three-  equal-" 
parts'. . .  28/ 

In  fact,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  recommendation,   and  it  was  not 
adopted  as  a  way  to  implement  the 
division.  29/    The  king  and  chiefs  did 
not  intend  to  divide  the  land  in 
thirds  with  th?  tenants.  30/  The 
statement  that  the  land  was  divided 
into  three  parts — one  part  to  the 
king,  one  part  to  the  chiefs,   and  one 
part  to  the  common  people---is  wholly 
erroneous .  31/ 

Therefore,   how  to  fulfill  the 
Principles  was  debated  at  length.  On 
December  18,   1847,  a  formulation 
drafted  by  westerner  Justice  William 
Lee  was  adopted  by  the  king  and  chiefs 
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in  Privy  Council*  32^/    Under  this 
formulation,   lands  of  the  king  were' 
distinguished  between  those  he  held  as 
king  and  his  private  lands •     He  was  to 
retain  all  his  private  lands,   with  a 
right  in  his  tenants  "to  a  fee  simple 
title  to  one-third  of  the  lands 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  them" 
whenever  the  king  or  tenants  desired* 
33/    The  remaining  land  in  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  divided  into  thirds:  one- 
third  to  the  Hawaiian  government,  one- 
third  to  the  chiefs  and  konohiki , 
one-third  to  th^' tenant  farmers*  34/ 
If  he  paid  the  government,   a  chief  or  I 
konohiki  could  also  retain  his  pro- 
portional 3hare  of  the  one-third  which 
was  to  go  to  the  government;-  that  is, 
to  get  the  land  patent,  the  chi€*f  had 
to  pay  the  gqvernment  either  with 
money  or  with'  one^third  of  the  land  to 
which  he  sought  title.  35/ 

The  Great  Mahele-- or.  division--was 
conducted  from  January  27  to  March  1, 
1848*     Interests  were  written  in  the 
Mahele  Book*     The  king  quit-claimed 
his  interest  in  specific  ahupua ' a  and 
ili  under  the  control  of  245  chiefs 
and  konohiki,  and  the  chiefs  in^^turn 
quit-claimed  to  the  king  their 
interests  in  the  balance  of  the 
divided  lands,  which  became  the  king's 
private  lands,   subject  to  the 
commoners '  claims •  36/ 

At  t\\e  end  of  the  process,   the  king 
'•set  apart  forever  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  my  kingdom"  approxiinately 
1»5  million  e^cres   (the  Government 
lands)  dnd  kept  for  himself,  his 
heirs,   and  successors  approximately 
one  mil]sion  acres   (the  Crown  lands). 
The  remaining  1.5  million  acres  were 
awargled  to  the  chiefs,   "reserving  the 
riqhts  of  the  people."  37/  The 
division  was  affirmed  by  legislation. 
38/ 

To  defeudaliz^  the  land  totally, 
the  Commission  also  had  to  divide  the 
interest.^  of  the.  common  people.     By  an 
1B50  Ac   ,   each  tfinant  was  allowed  to 
c\pply  foL  his  own  kuleapa.     Such  land 
could  come  from  fhe^ Crown  lands,  from 
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the  Government  lands,  or  from  the 
other  1#5  million  acres  of  the 
kingdom.     A  kuleana  could  include  only 
land  that  was  a^ctually  cultivated  plus 
,a  houselot  gf  one-quarter  acre.  The 
tenant  had  to  prove  his  claim  by  1864 
and  pay  survey  costs.     In  fact, 
commoners  received  fewer  than  30,000 
acres  under  this  Act.  39/    Only  26 
percent  of  the  adult  male  native 
population  receiv^  these  lands.  40/ 

Several  further  statutes  completed 
the  transition  to  a  modern  landholding 
system.  41/    An  Act  of  1846  authorized 
government  land  sales  approved  by  the 
king  and  Privy  Council;  by  May  1, 
1850,   the  government rhad  sold  over 
27,000  acres  under  these  laws.  The 
Kuleana  Act  discussed  above  also 
provided  that  portions^  of  government 
land  be  set  aside  in  lots  of  sizes 
ranging  from  one  to  fifty  acres  for  ^ 
purchase  by  natives  who  did  not 
qualify  for  kuleana  rights.  The 
minimum  price  was  50  cents  an  acre. 

By  1852,   foreigners  held  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Hawaii.  Western 
property  concepts,   which  native 
Hawaiians  did  not  understand  because 
of  the  historic  land  tenure  system, 
would  facilitate  westerners  in-  taking 
over  Hawaiian-owned  lands  during  the 
next  decades.  ^/    Many  lands  were 
sold.     Debts*- to  westerners  were  often, 
paid  in  land.     Those  landowners  who 
attempted  large-scale  farming  were 
unable  to  manage  cash  plantations,  and 
lost  property  through  foreclosure.  43/ 
Government  lands  also  came  into 
western  hands  through  sales.  44/ 

Kuleana  lands  were  also  conveyed  to 
westerners*     Many  kuleana  rights  were 
lost  through  harrassment  fey  illegal 
diversion  of  water  and  foraging  cattle 
from  large  ranches .     Furthermore,  some 
kuleana  rights  were  forfeited  because, 
without  ^the  gathering  and  foraging 
rights  'that  had  formerly  been  pro- 
.  vided,   the  kuleana  could  not  accord 
their  owners  subsistence.  /Kuleana 
that  were  leased  to  westerners  were 
often  not  returned,   as  natural'* 
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landmarks  disappeared  when  they  became 
part  of  plantations*     Kuleana  were 
also  lost  to  larger  surrounding 
land-holders  by  invocation  of  the 
doctrine  of  adverse  possession.  45/ 
Some  kuleana  lands  were  simply  sold. 

Th^  king's  lands  were  freely  sold 
by  kings.     Because  of  particular 
problems  with  thesie  lands,  including 
the  debts  of  the  monarchs,   the  Act  of 
January  3,   1865,  designated  the  king's 
lands  as  Crown  lands  and  declared  them 
inalienable,   to  descend  to  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  Hawaiian  crown 
forever,  46/ 

The  1990  ofensus  revealed  the  extent 
to  which  tYf^e  forces  had  put  land  in 
the  hands  of  westerners.     Of  a 
population  of  near  90,000,   fewer  than 
5,000  owned  land.     The  relatively 
small  number  of  Americans  and 
Europeans  owned  over  one  million  acres. 
Although  three  out  of  four  landowners 
were  native  Hawaiian,   three  out  of 
four  acres  belonging  to  private 
owners  were  held  by  westerners.  47/ 

B,     SPECIFIC  PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP 
QUESTIONS 

A  number  of  specific  questions  about 
property  ownership  and  use  that  may 
affect  native  Hawaiian  interests  arose 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commission  in  January,   1982,  To 
assure  a  comprehensive  study,  this 
section  will  identify  and  discuss  those 
issues. 

Status  of  Water  and  Fishpond  Rights 
under  Hawaiian  Law 

For  the  most  part,  waters  in  Hawaii 
are  treated  no  differently  than  waters 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States — that 
is,   navigable  waters  cannot  be 
privately  owned.     In  McBryde  Sugar  Co. , 
Ltd.  V.  Robinson,   54  Haw.  174,  187 


(1973),   the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii 
held  that  "the  ownership  of  water  in 
natural  watercourses,   streams,  and 
rivers  remained  in  the  people  of 
Hawaii  for  their  common  good^»**     In  sc 
ruling,   the  court  rejected  a  long  line 
of  cases  suggesting  that  all  waters  . 
were  owned  by  the  holder  'of  the 
ahuflua  *a.     The  Supreme  Court's 
conclusion  followed  naturally  from  the 
fact  that  at  least  as  early  as  1842, 
interference  with  navigation  was 
precluded  by  statute  (Laws  of  1842, 
Ch.  XXVII,   Statute  Regulations 
Respecting  Ships,  Vessels,  and  Harbors 
(Fundamental  Law,   pp.  80-89)),  and 
hence,  by  implication,   a  superior 
right  of  the  sovereign  over  commerce 
and  navigation  was  recognized . 

Hav/aiian  law  did,   however,  accord 
special  protection  to  the  right  to 
raise  and  capture  fish.     Two  categor^ 
ies  of  waters,  sea  fisheries  and 
fishponds,  have  historically  been 
treated  as  part  of  the  land.     The  \ 
situation  with  respect  to  sea 
fisheries  has  changed  from  feudal 
times,  but  fishponds  continue  to  be 
treated  as  fast  land.     The  early 
regime  hcis  been  described  as  follows: 

Kuapa  Pond,  with  other  Hawaiian 
fishponds,  have  alwrys  been 
considered  to  be  private  property 
by  landowners  and  by  the  Hawaiian 
government.     Most  fishponds  were 
built  behind  barrier  beaches,  such 
as  Kuapa  Pond,  or  immediately 
seaward  of  the  land  controlled  by 
the  all 'i,  or  chiefs.     By  imposing 
tabu  on  the  taking  of  fish  from  a 
pond,   the  chief  alone  determined 
the  allotment,   if  any,   of  fish, 
just  as  he  distributed  the  other 
crops  among  his  sub-chiefs,  land 
agents,   and  vassals.     The  fishpond 
was  thus  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  feudal  system.  Chiefs 
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gave  land,  including  its  fishponds, 
to  sub-chiefs,  or  took  it  away  at 
will*     Any  fishponds  in  conquered 
chief doms  became , the  personal 
property  of; the  conquering  high 
chief  and  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  high  chief  treated  all 
newly  subjugated  lands  and 
appurtenances.     The  commoner  had 
no  absolute  right  to  fish  in  the 
ponds,  noi  in  the  sector  of /ocean 
adjacxint  to  the  chief's  land—all 
of  sucn  rights  were  vested  in  the 
chiefs  and  ultimately  in  the  king, 
alone • 

In  1848,  King  Kamehameha  III 
pronounced  the  Great  Mahele,  or 
national  land  distribution*  Any 
fishponds  therein  were  allotted  as 
part  or  inholding  of  the  ahupua ' a 
(a  land/water  unit)*     Titles  to 
fishponds  were  recognized  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  rights  were  recognized  in  fast 
land.     (United  States  v*  Kaiser 
Aecua,   408  F,  Supp*  42  iD,  Haw* 
1976)",   rev'd  584  F,  2d  378  {9th 
Cir*  1978),   rev'd,  444  U.S.  164 
(1979) *  ) 

The  correctness  of  description  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  Quiet  Land  Titles 
routinely  included  fishponds  within 
its  land  awards  or  patents  under  the 
Great  Mahele,   notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Board  ^as  concerned  solely 
with  landed  property.     (See  Haw. 
Att'y*  Gen*  Op.  No*  1689,   at  460 
(1939).)     So  as  can  be  determined, 

fishponds  re'r.^n  their  status  as 
private  property  today^ 

The  situation  with  respect  to  sea 
fisheries  chang-^df  however,  upon 
passage  of  t'^e  Organic  ^zt  in  1900. 
In  that  Act,  congress  repealed  all 
prior  rights  in  sea  water  fisheries  by 
providing  that  "all  fisheries  in  the 
sea  waters  of  the  Territory* * *not 
included  in  any  fisn  pond  or 
artificial  enclosures  shall  be  free  to 


all  citizens.. *subject*** to  vested 
rights"   (48  U.S.C.  §  506). 
Procedures  were  established  to 
compensate  those  people  who  had  vested 
rights  in  sea  fisheries;  if  those 
procedures  were  not  followed  within 
three  years,  however,   even  rights  to 
sea  fisheries  were  lost. 

Thus,   fishponds  remain  privately 
owned  today,  while  fisheries  remain  in  . 
private  ownership  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  owners  followed  the  proper 
procedures  to  obtain  recognition  of 
their  rights*     In  all  other  respects, 
waters  i.n  Hawaii  are  treated  the  same 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States* 
Concern  was  also  expressed  at  the 
hearings  about  the  rights  to  use  of 
water*  48/    People  in  Hawaii  have  the 
right  to  use  water  under  a  series  of 
rules  unique  to  Hawaii  and  closely 
related  to  ancient  Hawaiian  land  law* 
A  landowner  has  present  right  to  use 
the  amount  of  water  used  at  the  time 
of  the  award  of  the  land  under  the 
ancient  landholding  system*    These  are 
called  "appurtenant"  rights*  In 
addition,   persons  receiving  land 
rights  from  the  king  (either  or 
ahupua  ' a ) ,   called  ]-onohiki  rights, 
have  the  right  to  water  for  those  \ 
lands  equal  to  those  of  the  king*  \ 
Under  Hawaiian  law,   further  rights 
to  surface  water,  called  "prescriptive 
rights,"  can  be  established,   and  once 
thev  are  established,   they  also  are 
appurtenant  to  the  land  on  which  the 
water  is  used*     To  establish  a 
prescriptive  right,   certain  tests, 
including  actual,  open,  notorious, 
continuous,  and  hostile  use  for  ten 
years  under  claim  of  right,  must  be 
met*    Finally,  by  State  statutes 
passed  in  the  mid-l9th  century,  people 
on  lands  to  which  the  landlords  have 
taken  fee  simple  title  have  the  right 
to  drinking  water  and  running  water* 
On  such  lands,    the  springs,  running 
water,   ard  roads  are  free  to  all, 
except  as  to  wells  and  water  courses 
provided  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use.     Tliese  can  be  considered  native 
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tenant  rights.   49/    Disputes  over 
water  rights  can  be  resolved  in  a 
proceedinq  in  State  courts,  according 
to  procedures  set  out  in  Hawaiian 
statutes,  50/ 

Geothermal  and  Mineral  Rights  / 

The  only  Hawaiian  State  statutes 
relating  to  minerals  are  a  strip 
mining  law  and  a  law  providing  for 
mineral  leases  on  State-owned  land# 
At  least  some  of  the  patents  that  were 
issued  by  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii 
retained  the  mineral  rights  in  the 
government  and  these  mineral  rights 
are  today  owned  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii • 

No  State  statute  mentions 
geothermal  development  or  geothermal 
rights.     Native  Hawaiians  do  appear  to 
be  concerned  about  geothermal 
development  sociologically,  however. 
The  Puna  Hui  Oharta,   an  organization  of 
the  Puna  Hawaiian  community,  has 
undertaken  an  extensive  assessment  of 
the  potential  social  and  cultural 
impact  of  geothermal  development  on 
the  "aboriginal"  Hawaiians  of  Lower 
Puna  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.   51/  The 
report  states: 

Early  Hawaiians  used  the  steam 
emanating  from  fissures  along  the 
rift  zone  for  cooking  and 
geotherma].ly  heated  water  ponds 
for  bathing.     Though  exploratory 
drillinc^  had  begun  in  the  1960 's 
m  Puna,    the  first  successful  well 
wasn't  discovered  until  1976. 
Designated  HGP-A  (Hawaii 
Geothermc.1  Project-Abbott),  the 
well  was  one  of  the  hottest  in  che 
world  (675°),   high  pressured  (555 
psi),  and  relatively  chemically 
beniqn.     Ihe  successful  well 
represented  a  new  era  of 
alternative  energy  for  the  State 
of  Hawaii.     For  the  community  of 
Puna,   the  geothernial 
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success  introduced  a  developmental 
element  for  which  it  had  not  been 
prepared.  52/ 

The  report  evaluates  a  survey  of 
attitudes  among  Lower  Puna's  native 
Hawaiian  leaders.     These   leaders  felt 
that  the  development  of  geothermal 
resources  in  the  area  woUj.d  increase 
the  in -migration  to  the  area  and 
result  in  major  cultural  changes.  It 
was  felt  that  socio-economic  impacts 
of  a  growing  Caucasian  population 
would  increase  during  geothermal 
development.     Respondents  felt  that 
Caucasians  would  control  the  economic 
benefits  of  geothermal  development, 
and  that,  unless  native  Hawaiians 
"help  themselves  or  develop  fruitful 
relationships  with  the  developer, 
Hawaiians'  benefits  will  be  very 
limited  at  best."  53/ 

Other  concerns   included  changes  in 
interpersonal  relationships ,  changes 
in  the  apparent  transfer  of  political 
and  social  power  from  the  local 
Japanese  political  establishment  to 
the  CdUfdsians,   and  A  possible  effect 
on  native  Hawaiians'   relationship  to 
nature ,   tc  people^   and  to  the 
supernatural .     Finally,  native 
Hawaiian  leaders  and  elders  of  Lower 
Puna  believed  that  population  and 
economic  growth  in  connection  with 
geothermal  development  continues  to  be 
a  serious  threat  to  the  preservation 
of  the  native  Hawaiian  culture  as  it 
exists  in  Lower  Puna.     They  "also 
believe  that  the  culture  can  be  pre- 
served if  families  will  learn  the 
concepts  well  and  pass  it  on  to  their 
descendants."  54/ 

Deapite  distrust  of  geothermal 
de ve lopme n t ,  howe ve r ,   the  commu n i ty 
seems  to  have  approved  it  with  strong 
reservations.     Of  special  concern  is 
the  manner  in  which  surplus  energy  is 
used.     The  study  concludes  that 
"continued  dialogue  between  new- 
comers and  long  time  res idents  may 
promote  a  better  understanding  of 
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economic  growth  consistent  with 
concerns  over  environmental  and 
social/cultural  preservation."  55/ 
These  findings  suggest  that  to 
accommodate  the  concerns  of  native 
Hawaiians,  geothermal  development 
should  be  undertaken  only  after 
education  and  consultation  with  the 
native  Hawaiians  themselves. 

Kuleana  Land  Rights 


In  1850,  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Great  Mahele,  an  act 
was  passed  allowing  Hawaiian  native 
commoners  to  acquire  fee  title  to  the 
land  that  they  had  "really  cultivated" 
under  the  feudal  system,  plus  a 
household  lot  of  no  more  than  one- 
quarter  acre.  56/    These  parcels, 
called  kuleana,  could  come  from  the 
lands  retained  by  the  king  as  Crown 
lands,  or  from  Government  lands,  or 
from  the  lands  granted  to  the  chiefs 
under  the  Great  Mahele.     The  commoner 
could  receive  fee  title  to  his  kuleana 
only  if  he  proved  his  claim  to  the 
Hawaii  Land  Commission  and  paid  the 
costs  of  a  survey.     As  a  result  of  the 
Kuleana  Act,  8,000  commoners  acquired 
title  to  land,  but  the  holdings  of 
these  commoners  totalled  fewer  than 
30,000 'acres,  or  less,  than  one  percent 
of  the  land. 

Several  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  failure  of  the  commoners  to 
acquire  more  land  under  the  Kuleana 
Act.  57/    One  is  that  most  commoners 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  survey 
work;  another  is  that  they  feared 
reprisals  from  the  ali'i  if  they 
applied.     A  third  suggested  reason  is 
that  commoners  could  obtain  title  only 
to  land  they  "actually  cultivated." 
Under  the  previous  system  the 
commoners  were  entitled  to  use  not 
only  the  land  they  actually  cultivated 
but  also  w3re  entitled  to  use  common 
lands  for  growing  crops  and  for 
pasturing--a  right  not  preserved  under 
the  Kuleana  Act.     The  "actually 


cultivated"  lands  were  insufficient  to 
support  the  commoner  and  thu^  the 
Kuleana  Act  meant  little  to  him.  One 
comment  received  by  the  Commission 
states  that  native  Hawaiians  also  did 
not  apply  because  some  did  not  think 
application  necessary  or  were  unaware 
of  the  Act.     Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
I'.uleana  Act,   in  conjunction  with  the 
Great  Mahele,  was  the  same  as  the 
enactment  of  the  enclosure  laws  in 
England — fee  title  to  the  common  lands 
passed  to  the  chiefs,  and  the 
ccHtunoners  did  not  acquire  sufficient 
lands  to  support  themselves. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  barred 
establishment  of  any  kuleana  claims 
not  proved  by  1854.  T!ierefore, 
establishment  of  kuleana  rights  is  not 
an  issue  today .     However ,  observers 
have  suggested  that  full  use  of  many 
kuleana  is  presently  disrupted  by 
three  major  legal  obstacles: 
fractionated  ownership,  inadequate 
access,  and  adverse  possession.  58/ 

Fractionated  ownership  of  many 
kuleana  plots  arises  from  the  effects 
of  intestate  succession  (passing  of 
the  property  without  a  will).  Parcels 
may,  therefore,  have  a  number  of  joint 
owners,  with  no  clear  responsibility 
for  taxes  or  improvements.  Possible 
remedies  include  one  joint  owner 
buying  the  interests  of  the  others , 
partitic.^ng  of  the  kuleana,  or 
putting  title  in  a  mutually-owned 
corporation,  trust,  or  partnership 
with  responsibility  to  ensvire  payment 
of  taxes  and  land  improvements. 

Inadequate  access  is  a  problem  for 
scene  kuleana  because  they  are 
surrounded  by  large  plauntations  and 
developments.     Hawaiian  law  provides 
for  easements  by  necessity  whe^  they 
are  "reasonably  necessary" — other 
access  is  difficult  or  expensive.  The 
1850  statute  itself  also  provides  for 
acc^^ss.     Therefore,  legal  tools  exist 
for  establishing  better  access  to 
kuleana. 
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Finally,  many  kuleana  plots  have 
been  claimed  by  persons  other  than  the 
original  grantee  and  his  heirs  by 
adverse  possession.  Adverse 
possession  is  a  legal  principle  that 
permits  a  person  who  has  occupied  the 
land  for  a  statutory  period  in  an 
open,  hostile,  notorious ,  and 
exclusive  manner  to  claim  title  to 
that  land.     In  Hawaii,   the  statutory 
period  from  1870  until  1898  was  20 
years;   in  1898  it  was  reduced  to  10 
years.     In  1973,   it  was  changed  back 
to  20  years  (7A  Hawaii  Rev.  Stats^ 
§657-31).     A  1978  law  limits  adverse 
possession  for  rights  that  mature  in 
1978  or  thereafter  to  claims  for  real 
property  under  five  acres,  and  to 
claimants  whc  have  not  asserted  a 
similar  defence  within  the  last  .20 
years  (7A  Haw.  Rev.  Stats. 
§657-31.5). 

Large  landholders  primarily  have 
used  adve^'se  possession  to  absorb  thr 
enclosed  kuleana  of  native  Hawaiians. 
Native  Hawaiians  have  been  less  able 
to  use  the  doctrine  to  secure  lands 
for  themselves.     One  reason  is  that  if 
a  native  Hawaiian  remained  ow 
cultivated  lands  after  1850  but  did 
not  perfect  kuleana  rights,  his 
tenancy  was  considered  permissive 
rather  than  adverse,   so  he  could  not 
claim  the  land  by  adverse  possession. 
To  avoid  problems  in  the  future, 
kuleana  owners  could  register  t.neir 
lands  to  prevent  them  from  beinq  taken 
by  adverse  possession,  59/  or  could 
seek  some  reform  in  the  adverse 
possession  laws  in  the  State.  60/ 
Adverse  possession  cannot  be  claimed 
for  lands  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the 
United  States. 

Adverse  Possession 


shown  in  a  recent  decision  by  a 
Circuit  Court  in  Hawaii.     That  case 
uses  the  principle  to  benefit  smaller 
landholders  against  a  Idrge  company 
and  to  help  in. dividing  undivided 
common  ownership  interests.  61^/  Every' 
state  has  developed  a  law  on  adverse 
possession.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  Hawaii  the  concept  developed 
because  larger  land  owners  wanted  a 
means  to  increase  their  holdings  by 
engulf       smaller  plots  owned  by 
native  Hawaiians.  62/ 

Genealogical  Searches 

During  the  hearings,   some  concern 
was  expressed  about  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  undertaking  genealogical 
research  in  order  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  land  that  must  be  owned 
by  those  of  native  Hawaiian  ancestry. 
Three  circumstances  related  to  land 
ownership  could  give  rise  to  the  need 
for  such  research:  establishing  a 
legal  interest  in  land  that  may  be 
recognized  by  courts  in  Hawaii  today; 
63/    qualification  under  the  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  program,   which  provides 
land  to  those  of  50  percent  or  more 
native  Hawaiian  blood;  and 
qualification  under  legislation,  if 
any,  which  could  in  the  future  be 
passed  to  compensate  native  Hawaiians 
for  their  land  claims.     Such  research 
may  be  expensive;   in  addition,  without 
a  central  site  for  relevant  materials, 
the  research  can  be  difficult  indeed. 
The  State  or  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  may  be  undertaking  tc  resolve 
some  of  these  problems .  64/ 


Adverse  possession  has  been 
considered  a  probleiti  for  native 
Hawaiians  in  continuing  kuleana  land 
rights.     (See  discussion  in  the 
preceding  section.)     The  benefits  of 
the  doctrine  for  native  Hawaiians  are 
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LAND  LAWS  AND  LAND  RPJLATION^JHIPS 
NOTJtlS 


1/  An  excellent  description'  of 
ancient  land  tenure  is  contained  in 
Jon  Chinen,  The  Great  Mahele 
(Honolulu:     University  Press  of 
H&waii,  1958) •     One  commenter, 
Haunani-Kay  Trask,   thought  that  the 
presentation  in  this  Section  was  so 
biased  and  inaccurate  that  she 
re-wrote  it.     The  Commission  does  not 
adopt  her  alternate  language,  which 
appears  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  report. 

^      2/    Some  commenters  suggested  that 
a  comparison  to  European  feudal 
systems  leads  to  oversimplification. 
The  com|>arison  is  used  throughout  the 
literature  -on  Hawaiian  te^  are, 
however.     (See  also  above,  p.  148  ) 

3/    Chinen,   The  Great  Mahele,   p.  3. 

4/    Change  suggested  by  comments 
received  from  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  (OHA). 

5/    This  paragraph  is  based  on  Jon 
Chin^en,  The  Great  Mahele,  and  on  Neil 
M.  Lev>^   "Native  Hawaiian  Land 
Rights,*'  63  Cal.  Lav  Review  848 
(1975),  pp.  848-9,  and  Melody 
MacKenzie,  Sovereignty  and  Land; 
Honoring  the  Hawaiian  Native  Claim 
Toli^yripR^^i-Z.     See      also,  for 
general  background,  Ralph  Kuykendall, 

The  Jl^^lijLP_^A"^^^"^^   "^ol*  Ir 
i778il.P^^J/    """Chapter  IV:     The  Land 
R'ivo  Lution.  "     One  commenter  submitted 
another  helpful  article:  Thomas 
Marshall  Spauldinq,   "The  Crown  Lands 
of  Hawaii"    (Univ.  of  Hawaii,   Oct.  10, 
1923). 


G/     Ibid.  , 

7/    MacKenzie,  Sovereignty  and 
Land:  Honoring  the  Hawaiian  Native 
Claim,  p.  3 . 

,  4^  \ 

8/    Hawaii  State  Dept.  of'  Budget 
and  Finance,  Land  and  Water  Resource 
Management  in  Hawaii  (Honolulu: 
Hawaii  Institute  for  Management  and 
An^ilysis  in  Government,   1978),,  p.  148. 

9/    Levy,  p.  879;  MacKenzie,  p»  3. 

10/    David  Male,  Hawaiian 
Antiquities   (Moolelo  Hawaii ) 
(Honolulu:       Bishop  Museum  Press, 
1951),  p.  53;  quoted 'in  MacKenzie, 
' p.  3  .  « 

^11/  MacKenzie,  p.  3. 

12/  Levy,   p.  850, 

13/  MacKenzie,  pp.  4-5. 

14/  Levy,   p.  850;  MacKenzie,  p. 

5. 

15/  Ibid. 

16/  Ibid. 

17/  As  quoted  in  Kuykendall,  The 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,   1778-1854,   p..  271. 

18/    See  generally.   Levy,  pp. 
851-2;  MacKenzie,   pp.  5-7. 

19/    MacKenzie,  p.  7. 

20/    Levy,   pp.  852-853,  MacKenzie, 
p .  7, 
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21/    Levy,  p.  853. 

22/    Ibid.,  quoting  Hawaiian 
Statute  of  1845. 

11/  Ibid^ 

24/  ^  Levy,  p.  853;  MacKen^-ie, 
p.  87 

25./  Ibid' 

il/  i^^l* 

27/     Levy,  p.  854, 

28/  Levy,  p.  854,  qut)ting  Hawaiian 
Statute  of  1896.  \ 

29/    Chinen,  p.   15;  Kuykendallr 

30/  Kuykendall,  p.  282. 

31/  Ibid/ 

32/  Levy,  p.  854;  MacKenzie, 

p.  8.  ^ 

33/     Ibid  * ,  quoting  Rules  adopted 
by  Privy  Council. 

34/     Levy,  p.  854;  MacKenzie, 
p.  87 

35/     Ibid_.  ^ 

36/    Levy,  p.  855;  MacKenzie, 
p.  97 

37/  Ibid. 


38/    The  division  was  approved  by 
leqislation.     Act  of  June  7,  1848, 
referred^ to  in  Levy,  p.  855.  Comments 
received  from  OHA  suggest  that:  "The 
Mah^le  of  1848  and  conversion  to  a  fee 
simple  system  did  not  entirely  do  away 
with  this  trust  concept"  that  the  king 
held  the  lands  in  trust  for  the  gods 
and  society  as  a  whole. 


39/    Levy^  pp.  855-6;  MacKenzie, 
pp.  10-11. 

40/    MacKenzie,  p.  10.  Comments 
received  from  John  Agard  presented  an 
informative  discussion  of  kuleana 


rights 

and  claims. 

41/ 
11-12. 

Levy,  p.  857; 

MacKenzie,  pp. 

42/ 

jje vy ,  p .  oo  1 , 

43/ 

f'acKenzie,  p. 

13. 

44/ 

Ibid. 

45/ 

Levy,  p.  861. 

46/ 

MacKenzie,  pp 

.  13-14,. 

47/ 

Ibid.,  pp.  14- 

-15. 

48/ 

One  conunenter 

stressed  the 

importance  of  water  rights  in  modern 
Hawaii,  in  part  because  of  the 
problems  that  development  can  cause  in 
terms  of  short  water  supplies. 

49/    II  HutchinSf  Water  Rights 
Laws... The  Nineteen  Western  States, 
pp.  177-178  (1974).     Suggested  by 
comments  received  from  Congressman 
Daniel  Akaka. 

50/    The  material  for  this 
paragragh  is  drawn  from  Clark,  Water 
and  Water  Rights,  Vol.  5,  II  433,  which 
has  an  extensive  discussion  of 
Hawai ian  water  laws . 

51/    Puna  Hui  Ghana,  Assessment  of 
Geothermal  Development  Impact  on 
Aboriginal  Hawaiians,  prepared  for 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Contract 
No.  DE-FC0^^79ET27133   (Feb.   1,  1982). 

12/     Ibid. ,   p.  10. 
53/     Ibid.,   p.  119. 
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54/    Ibid. ,     pp.  119-121. 
55/     Ib'd^. ,  p.  122. 

56/    Act  of  August  6,   1850,    §  1 
(1850)  Hawaii  Laws  202  in  2  Revised 
Laws  1925  at  2141.     See  discussion 
above . 

57/    See  Levy,  p.  861;  MacKenzie, 
p.  IT. 

58/    An  extended  discussion  is  set 
forth  in  Levy,  pp.  867-870,  Congress- 
man Daniel  Akaka  comments  that  the 
analysis  presented  here  of  the 
problems  inherent"  in  settling  title  to 
kuleana  IsKds  suggests  that  the 
problems  are  easily  solved.     As  a 
substantive  review  of  this  section  of 
the  report  and  the  authorities  on 
which  it  relies  shows,   they  are  indeed 
difficult ^to  solve.     One  commenter 
suggests  that  the  right  to  exercise 
kuleana  rights  did  not  terminate  in 
1855.    The  comment  is  simply  in  error. 
See  Chinen,  The  Great  Mahele,  pp. 
30-31,   which  states  that  the  Land 
Commission  that  granted  deeds  to  such  , 
lands  dissolved  on  March  31,  1855. 

59/    See  Levy,  p.  870,  citing  a 
suggestion  of  Chief  Justice  William 
Richardson  of  the  Hawaii  Supreme 
Court. 

60/    Such  reform  might  include 
permitting  adverse  possession  claims 
only  if  the  claimant  has  entered  the 
land  "ii.  good  faith."  Such  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Hawaii  legislature  in 
1973,   but  vetoed  by  the  governor.  See 
Levy,  p«  870. 


61/    The  e,xtensive  opinion  is  in 
Ranch,   Inc.  v.  Joseph  Ahsing,  et.  al.. 
Civil  No.  1878,  Findings  of  Fact  and 
Conclusions  of  Law  (Circuit  Court  of 
the  Second  Circuit,   State  of  Hawaii, 
May  12,  1982). 

62/    Previous  two  sentences 
suggested  in  comments  received  from 
Congressman  Daniel  Akaka.  , 

63/    Addition  suggested  in  comments 
received  from  Congressman  Daniel 
Akaka. 

64/    Many  records  in  the  native 
Hawaiian  language  are  available  but 
are  not  easily  accessible  as  a 
resource. 
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Diplomatic  And  Congressional  History: 
From  Monarchy  To  Statehood 


A  full  review  of  the  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Hawaii  and  the  native  Hawaiians  is 
necessary  ii  ;r  an  evaluation  of 
Hawaiian  ni^Live  claims*     In  Part  I  of 
this  Report,   that  relationship  is 
tracfd  from  ancient  times  to  1875, 
This  chapter  continues   the  story  and 
has  four  parts.     First,    it  sets  forth 
the  history  of  United  States -Hawai ian 
relations  from  1875  through  1893. 
Second, ^it  provides  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and 
annexation.    'Because  this  section  is 
particularly  sensitive  and  crucial  to 
this  study,   the  Commissioners  have 
determined  that  review  by  a 
/professional  historian  with 
qualifications  in  the  relevant 
historical  period  is  essential. 
Therefore,    the  section  on  United 
States-Hawaiian  relations  between  1893 
and  1900  has  been  prepared  by  William 
Dudley,  Chief  of  Research  in  the 
Historical  Research  Branch  of  the 
Naval  Historical  Center,   and  Lt.  Donna 
Nelson  of  his  staff.     The  Naval 
Historical  Research  Branch  works 
primarily  on  research  requests  from 
all  sources  concerning  U.S.  Navy 
history  from  the  eighteenth  into  the 
twentieth  centuries.     The  Branch  edits 
and  publishes  multi-volume  series  and 
other  works  on  Naval  history  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
research  staff,   well-regarded  in  the 
field,   assists  scholars  and  the  public 
by  providing-*  information  and  reviewing 
manuscripts.     The  Branch  has  an 
extensive  library  of  naval  and  diplo- 
matic history,  and  thti  researchers  are 
careful,   objective  historians. 

The  third  part  of  this  chapter 
further  analyzes  annexation  and 
compares  the  annexation  process  for 
Hawaii  with  those  of  other  territories, 
The  fourth  part  outlines  the  history 
of  Hawaii's  admission  to  statehood. 


and  conpares  Hawaii's  admission  to  the 
Union  to  that  of  other  selected  states. 

A.  UNITED  STAl'ES -HAWAII  RELATIONSHIPS 
AND  TREATIES,    1875  to  1893 


The  history  of  Hawaii  and  its  ^ 
relationship  to  the  United  States  from 
ancient  times  to  1875  is  set  forth  in 
Part  I  of  this  report  (pages   147  to 
157).     The  period  from  1875  to  1893 
was  extremely  important  and  eventful 
in  the  formulation  of  a  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 
During  this  span  of  time,  turmoil 
occurred  in  Hawaiian  politics 
concerning  that  relationship,  which 
resulted  in  violent  protests  as  well 
as  a  written  treaty  and  agreement  that 
cemented  the  bond  between  the  two 
countries.     Thr  period  also  marked  the 
end  of  an  ere.,  as  Hawaii  moved  fron  a 
royal  monarchy  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.     One  of  the  most  important 
events  occurred  early  in  this 
period — the  signing  of  the  Reciprocrty 
Treaty  of  1875  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

1875  Reciprocity  Treaty 

Certain  pre-1875  events  affected 
the  reign  of  King  Kalakaua,  which 
encompassed  the  period  from  1874  to 
1891.     A  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
between*^  the 'United  States  and  Hawaii: 

...had  been  agitated  at  intervals 
for  almost  thirty  years.  In 
1855,  Judq§  Lee  had  secured 
endorsement  of  such  a  treaty  in 
Washington,   only  to  have  it 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
Louisiana  sugar  planters. 
Kamehameha  IV  and  his  successor 
had  favorsd  it  only  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  1/ 
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King  Kalakaua's  predecessor, 
Lunalilo,  had  also  been  urged  ^to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  by 
influential  members  of  the  sugar 
planters  and  non-native  whites,  as 
well  as  by  cabinet  members  urging 
closer  bonds  to  the  United  States. 
Lunalilo  had  originally  agreea-  to 
introduce  such  a  treaty  in  the  name 
of  the  Hawaiians^  in  return  for  the 
support  of  these  people.     He  backed 
down,  however,  when  native  elements 
and  white  pro-Hawaiians ,  such  as 
American  Walter  Murray  Gibson,  urged 
him  to  do  so,  2/  The  main  reason  for 
this  change  in  Lunalilo's  policy  was 
the  issue  of  the  lease  or  cession  of 
Pearl  River  [Harbor]  to  the  United  • 
States. 

When  Lunalilo  died  in-  1874,  the 
pro-reciprocity  factions  (also  known 
as  the , Missionary  Party  and 
"kingmakers")  became  convinced  that 
Kalakaua  would  support  their  cause. 
After  public  statements  of  goodwill 
toward  each  other, 

...theriB  were  further  secret 
conferences  between  Kalakaua  cind 
the  "kingmakers"  at  which. both 
sides  gave  pledges.     It  was  agreed 
that  in  return  for  their  support 
of  money  and  influence  he  would 
permit  them  to  name  his  cabinet 
officers,  smd  that  he  would  go 
personally  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  the 
name  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  They 
in  turn  would  not  seek  to  lease 
Pearl  River  to  the  United  States. 

King  Kalakaua 's  rule  of  Hawaii  was 
thus  secured  with  the  backing  of 
non-native  and  pro-reciprocity 
factions •     He  ran  in  a  plebiscite 
against  Queen  Emma,  his  chief  rival 
for  power.     When  tne  legislature 
confirmed  his  victory  in  that 
plebiscite,  rioting  broke  out  by  the 
"Hawaii  for  Hawaiians"  supporters  ol 


Queen  Emma.     The  king  quelled  the 
riot  with  the  aid  of  militaty 
personnel  from  both  American  and 
British  ships  harboring  in  Hawaiian 
waters  at  the  time.     The  king  then 
moved  to  win  back  the  support  of  those 
who  had  been  supporting  Queen  Emma, 
the  majority  of  whan  were  on  Oahu,  by 
touring  the  Islands  and  calling  for 
a  revitalization  of  the  native 
population  cmd  spirit.    With  this  9 
accomplished,  Kalakaua  turned  to  the 
matter  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  United  States. — ^The  king  realized, 
even  without  the  arging  of  his 
erstwhile  secret  backers,  that  "if 
Hawaii  were  to  survive  economically  as 
a  nation,  ,^hc  tariffs  and  discrimin- 
ation against  Hawaiian  sugar  cind 
coffee  must  swiftly  be  removed."  4/ 
These  "levies >had  strangled  Hawaii's 
American  market — had  virtually  closed 
this  main  amd  most  essential  pool  for 
exports . "  5/ 

Kalakaua  sought  cind  obtained 
Hawaiian  legislative  approval  o£  a 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1874.     He  then 
"appointed  Chief  Justice  E.   H.  Allen, 
former  United  States  Consul  to  Hawaii, 
and  the  Honorable  H.  A.  P.  Carter, 
island-born  American,  as  special  Com- 
missioners to  Washington  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  visit  by  His.  Majesty  to  ^ 
tHe  captital."  6/     Shortly  afterwards 
"Kalakaua,  the  first  king  ev*r  to  ^ 
visit  the  United  States,  was  received 
as  a  guest  of  t)ie  nation  by  President 
Grant  and  all  the  members  of 
Congress . "  V 

Although  the  king  (and  prospects 
for  a  treaty)  were  greeted  amiably, 
one  man,  Claus  Spreckels,  a  California 
sugarbeet  grower,  singlehandedly 
"organized  Western  opposition  cind 
enlisted  the  support  of  Southern 
sugarcaije  planters  and  Eastern 
refiners  in  tabling  the  treaty."  8/ 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  Hawaii's 
trade  slowed  to  a  standstill  and  a 
national  depression  began  as  sugar 
planters  slowed  or  stopped  their 
shipments,  hoping  that  the  taxes  on 
their  products  sent  to  the  United 
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states  would  soon  be  lifted.  Relief 
was  relatively  slow  in  coming,  but: 
••after  a  year,  ^upon  President  Grant's 
insistence,  the  treaty  got  to  the 
Senate  fl90r,  and. . .Spreckels  himself 
appeared Ao  lobby , against  it»»»the 
Senate  vfent  into  executive  session • 
At  the  secret  meeting,  * Secretary  of 
State  Hamilton  Fish' s  special  clause 
wai^  read,  which  he  was  inserting  in 
the  treaty — and  which  would  eventually 
tie  Hawaii  to  the  United  States."  9/ 

This  special  clause,  which  is  found 
in  Article  4  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  stated: 

-It  is  agreed,  on  the  part  of  his 
Hawaiian  Majesty,  that  so.long'^as 
*  thi^  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 

he  HiTll  not  lease  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  or  create  cuiy  lien  upon* 
any  port,  harbor,  or  other  ter- 
ritory  in  his  dominions,  or  grant 
any  special  privilege  or  rights  of 
use  therein,  i?to  any  other 
power • • . 10/ 

In  a  report  pf  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  HoUse  of 
Representatives,   "the  majority  frankly 
conceded  that  the  main  reason  why  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States  was  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  British  absorption  of  the 
islands*"  11/    Senator ^ohn  T#  Morgan 
of  Alabeuna  confessed  as  well  that  the 
treaty  had  political  implipations : 
"The  Hawaiian  treaty  was  negotiated 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  political 
control  of  those  islands,  making  them 
industrially  and  commercially,  a  part 
of  the  United  States"  12/  as  well  as 
preventing  any  other  power  fro'm 
accjuiring  a  foothold  on  themr 

Evidently  Kalakaua  had  not  been  (or 
at  least  claimed  he  had  not  been) 
aware  that  this  clause  would  be  a  part 
of  the  treaty*     When  the  British 
Commissioner  to  Hawaii  complained  to 
the  king  about  these  exclusive  rights. 
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Kalakaua  answered:     "•••how  can  I 
answer  you  about  something  which  I 
have  neither  read  nor  approved?"  13/ 
The  king,  however,  eventually  did 
agree  to  this  clause  and  the  "treaty 
was  approved  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Hawaiian  governments  in  mid-1875» 
In  August  of  the  following  year, 
Hawaii  learned  that  Congress  had 
passed  the  legislation  necessary  to 
put  the  treaty  into  operation •  About 
the  only  Americans  in  the  islands  who 
were  displease^. . .were  those  who 
believed  in  annexation •"  14/  Pro- 
annexationists  were  concerned  that  the 
reciprocity  treaty  would  delay 
annexation • 

American  Advisors'  Influence 

Several  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  became  close  advisors  to 
the  king  at  about  this  'time,  Claus 
Spreckels  (who  had  opposed  the  treaty) 
was  one  of^^'them.     He  saw  opportunity 
,even  ijg  his  defeat  and  "arrived  in 
Hawaii  aboard  the  vessel  which  brought 
the  news  that  the  treaty  had  finally 
been  approved  in  Washington •     With  his 
money  and  relentless  drive  Spreckels 
so^n  became  the  most  powerful  sugar 
ma*  in  Hawaii •"     Spreckels  also  had 
otAer  interests,  such  as  banking: 

Once  Kalakaua  was  xn  his  debt  he 
was  also  in  his  grasp,  and  Claus 
Spreckels  was  so  important  to  the 
king  that  anyone  who  opposed  his 
various  deals,  including  cabinet 
members,  was  soon  out  of  off ice • 
Eventually  his  hold  oil  the  govern- 
ment and  business  community  was 
broken • • . 15/ 

However,  Spreckels  remained  a  force  in 
Hawaii  for  many  years •     By  1884,  he 
was  known  as  "'the  other  king*  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands •"  16/ 

Other  private  Americans,  such  as 
Walter  Gibson,  advised  and  swayed  the 
king^  17/    Gibson,  however,  was 
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pro-Hawaii  to  an  extreme  that 
eventually  almost  cost  him  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  planter  backers  (as  wgll 
*'as  bringing  the  king's  reign  to  the 
brink  of  disaster).     Through  inter- 
mediaries, while  the  king  was  in  the 
United  States,  and  again  upon  his 
return  to  Hawaii  (during  an' era  of 
£)rospe r i ty  brought  on  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty),  Gibson  had 
proposed  the  bailding  of  an  empire  for 
the  king  and  Hawaii.     Gibson  told 
•«alakaua,  "Hawai^.  should  be  the  hub  of 
the  Polynesian  kingdom.     Sire,  you  are 
standing  today  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  door  marked  'Emperor  of 
Oceanal'"  18/    Although  this  project 
was  delayed  for  the  time  being,  it 
remained  in^'^^he^  king' s  mind,  refreshed 
often  by  his  advisors.  \^ 

To  increase  his  influence  in 
persuading  the  king  to  implement 
Hawaiian  pjrograms,  Gibson  ^needed  to 
enter  politics.     In  1878,  tie  sought  a 
seat  in  the  Hawaiian  House  of 
Representatives  and  won  at  the  head  of 
the  King's  Party.     His  election  was 
despised  by  the  "kingmakers,"  but 
hailed  by  the  native  Hawaiian^  whom  he 
won  to  his  side  by  his  speeches  of 
nationalism  and  proposals  for  their 
benefit.     Almost  immediately,  Gibson 
suggested  that  the  special  favors^ 
granted  to  the  United  States  under!  the 
1875  Reciprocity  Treaty  be^gr&nted  to 
Great  Britain  as-  well:     "The  matter  of 
first  importance  to  us  is  that  the 
kingdom  perpetuate  its  cordial 
relations  with  all  other  nations  so  as 
to  guard  its  independence."  19/  The 
United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii, 
General  J."  M,   Comly,  "on  intimate  * 
terms  with  the  planters.  .  .a'-,  their 
request,  reported  to  Washington  that 
Gibson  was  a  troublemaker  and  a 
dangerous  man  with  great  influence 
ever  the  natives."  2^/  Gibson, 
however,  survived  these  threats  to  his 
tenure  and  became  the  "closest 
confidant  of  the  king.,. In  1882, 
Kalakaua  named  Gibson  as  premier  of 
the  nation.     For  nine  years  this 


controversial  figure  would  dominate 
both  king  and  government."  21/ 

Celso  Caesar  Moreno,  an  Italian- 
American,  also  played  a  short,  but 
critical,  role  in  advising  Kalakaua. 
The  king  had  met  Moreno  while  in  the 
United  States  seeking  support  for  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.     Morjeno  had 
charmed  thfe'  king  with  talk,  of  a 
Polynesian  empire,  much  like  the  one 
^proposed  by  Walter  Gibson.  Moreno 
arrived  in  Hawaii  in  November  1879, 
while  Gibson  was  away.     He  represented 
both  the  American  government's 
interest  fqr  a  trans-Pacific  qable  and 
the  China  Merchant's  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  request  to  open  commercial  ^ 
relations.    Kalakaua  was  so  enchanted 
v^fth  his  visitor's  reacquaintence  eind 
the 'revival  of  empire  dreams  that  he 
asked  Moreno  to  "resign  your 
.S>  commission  with  this  Hin^Sing  and 
""become 'my  foreign  ministerV"  22/  The 
king  also  granted  the  ^Chinese  company 
the 'subsidy  it  needed  to  establish 
: commercial  relations  with  Hawaii,  but 
asked  that  Moreno  keep  his  cabinet 
position  secret  until  elections  two 
months  hence,  when  he  would  make  the 
appointment  public.     On  Gibson's 
return  to  Hawaii  he  recognized  Moreno, 
but  did  not  inform  the  king  of  his 
views  on  him.     Moreno  eind  Gibson  then 
agreed  to  work  toward  the  policy  of. 
establishing  a  Polynesian  kiirgdom. 

The  main  obstacle  to  this  goal  was 
the  passage. of  "a  ten-million  dollar 
loan  to  finance  the  king's- army  and 
navy."  g3/    This  loan  proposal  brought 
an  uproai;^  from  the  planter  lobby, 
which,  through  Representative  Castle, 
charged  "as  surely  as  you  vote  for 
this  measure,  you  hasten  the  end  of. 
the  king's  rule.     We  taxpayers  will 
express  our  resentment  in  a  concrete 
manner."  24/     Claus  Spreckels  also  ^ 
appeared  at  this  time  at  the  assembly 
and  through  his  persuasive  powers, 
supported  by  Castle,   "headed  off  the 
.    ver/  likely  passage  of  the  $10,000,000 
loan;  among  the  king's  loyal  Hawai- 
ians,  there  were  too  many  in 
Spreckels'  employ."  25/ 
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Shortly  afterward  the  king  told 
Gibson  of  his  intentions  to  make 
Moreno  premier  and  foreign  minister^ 
Gibson  seemed  to  be  amenable  to  this  ^ 
idea,   hut  he  was  actually  furious  and 
started  a^  compaign  through  the  news- 
paj)ers  to  dislodge  Moreno.  Raising 
the  ire  of   the  planters,   Gibson  fueled 
a  fire  that  resulted  in  Moreno  and  the 
king  calling  for  Hawaiians  to  throw 
out'  orTcill  the  planter  sympathizers 
and  foreign  interest  groups  on  the 
islands.   26/  .  • 

^  As  the  threat  of  violence 
increased,    the  king  had  second 
thoughts  and  met  with  the  United 
States  minister,   General  J.   M,  Comly, 
who  told  him:     "Unless  Moreno^ is 
discharged,    tlt^  ^plomatic  corps  has 
agreed' to  ask  their  governments  to 
send  Wfirships  and  intercede  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  thfeir 
nationals."  27/    Faced  with  the  ^ 
■possibility  of-  war,    i^itrusion  .  on  his 
sovereignty  and:  •  _  . 

.  ..worried  by  public  calumny, 
facing  an  angry  and  ^agitated 
,  American  minister,  Kalakaua  at 
last  caught  the  message. 
Reluctant«Jy  he  dismissed  Moreno. 
In  appointing  a  new  cabinet,  the 
kinq  again  liberally  sprinkled  it: 
with  faithfiM  and  dependable 
Americans,   and  he  retained  the 
indispensable  Gibson.  28/ 

Events  Leading  to  Ca^binet  |pvemment, 
1881  "to  1^87 

Before  thie^^^^conf  rontatiop'  had  . 
barely  passed,   it  w^s  announced  at  a /  ^ 
January  11,.  1881,  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  that  the  king, planned  to  make 
a  world  trip.     The  'purpose  of  this  • 
tri[vwas  "to  explore  ways  by  which 
peoples  from  other  countri^es  could  be 
brought  to  H<i^aii  to  help  reverse  the 

at;^ion  .dercline.  "  29/    Among  the 
people  Kalakaua  tpok  with»him,    at  the 
insistence  of  planter  lobby,  were 

Charles  H.  Judd  and  William  N. 
Armstrong,   a  former  New  York  lawyer. 


who  t}\e  kinq  named  "Commissioner  of 
Ijnmigration  for  the  expedition."  30/ 

.  Word  of  the  expedition  caused 
concern  to  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  James  G.   Blaine,  who  feared  that 
Kalakaua's  taste  for  spending  and  need 
for  funds  might  cause  hfm  to  sell  part 
of  his  kingdom  to  a  foreign  country. 
31/    Blaine  wrote   "to  the  American 
ministers  in  the  countries  the'  king  ^ 
intended  to  visit  telling  them' to 
watch  the  afctivities  of  Kalakaua 
closely,   and  instructed^  €hem  to  inform 
any  foreign  power  to  which  the  king 
might  .of fer  ' to  sell  a  portion  of  his 
kingdom  th\at  such  a  transfer  would  not 
be  allowed\^y  the  United  at^te^."  32/ 
While  visitihg  Italy,    the  king'  was  met 
by  the  ousted  Moreno.     Armstrong  and 
Judd  discovered  t^at  Moreno  was 
attempting  "to.  get  all  the  EurJ^pean 
countries'  to  guarantee  [the]  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom." 
•Armstrong  and  JUdd  "warned  the 
countries  that  any  such  action  v/ould 
be  looked  upon  by  America  as  an 
interference  in  her  sphere  of 
inf luepce . "  33/ 

^The  f^rs  of  a  land  sale  were  > 
unrealized;   the  king  never  raised  the 
subject  on  his  tour.'   ^^Ir^tead,  while, 
the  king  admired  other -'^ount^-ies ' 
wealth  and  cultures.   Arms tr^ng  pushed 
the  planters'   view'  that  only  laborers 
were  wanted  in  Hawaii,   not  a 
migration.     The  Advertiser,  a 
pro-Hawaiian  newspaper,   commented : 
'"[hl^is  obv^iously  endeavoring  to 
hinder  any  Migration  except  thaU 
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dheap  plantatior^  labor  although 
instructions  from  the  king  are  that  he 
is  to  bring  families  for  rej^opulating 
the  Islands."  3  4/    This  ^oint  seefned 
to  have  been  verified  whea|^- during  the 
king's  trip,   ships  a^-rivedin  Hawaii 
cajrryinq  "Chinese  immigrants  Armstrong 
had  arrahged  as  consignment  for 
plantation  labor;"   35/  those 
immigrants  were  foyind  to  be  carrying 
smallpox.     Even  though  the  ships  fleW 
the  yellow  flag,   "Board  of  Health 
President  H.  A.  P.  Carter,   yielding  to 
pressure  by  mercrhants  and  planters, ^  , 
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permitted  all  passengers  to  lan.d*"  36/ 
The  resulting  epidemic ' left  282  native 
and  non-native  Hawaiians  dead*  37/ 

Shortly  after  Kalakaua  returned  to 
Hawai-i,  efforts  were  again  undertaken 
by  the  plemtei?  lobby  to  eliminate 
Gibson  from  Hawaiian  politics.  These 
actions  included  a  suit  for  lib^l 
against  Gibson  by  William  Armstrong 
for  writing  a  letter  published  in  a 
newspaper  accusing  Armstrong-  of 
"treason  to  the  state."  38/    When  this 
faile\i,  efforts  were  made  to  defeat 
Gibson  in  the  election  of  1882. 
Complaints  were  made  against  his  plcuis 
to  finance  projects  like  the  complef^ 
tion  of  the  royal  palace,  l^iterary  and 
cultural  monuments  to  Hawaii,  and 
free  school  education*     These^  attacks 
did  not  jsucceed,  eithei^. 

At  this  same  time  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1875  was  nearing  the  end  of 
its  seven-year  life.     The  Sugar 
Planter  Association  sent  a  draft  of  a 
new  treaty  to  William  Lc  .^thi^n  Green, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a 
clause  that  Pearl  River  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States*    'Sreen  ob.jected  to 
this  proposal ^  stating:     "I  do  not 
believ^  that  the  proposal  is  a  sow*a 
on^***'fhe  United  States  had  made  no 
demand  !  for  [Pearl  River] . . .they  wish , 
only  that  no  other  power  should 
control ^it  and  that  is  what  we  all 
.  want."  39/ 

Gre^n'd  response  infuriated  the 
/'Association,  which  secretly  decided  to 
depose  him#     To  effect  this  decision, 
the  Asi^ociation  dhose  t  >  implement  a 
plan,  discussed;  a*  the  time  of  tjie 
1882  elections,  that  would  entice 
Walter  Gibson  to  their  side.  The 
proposal  has  been  described  as 
\  follow^; 

■'I 

The  planters  vould  tell  the  king 
to  dismiss  his  Cabinet  jmd  make 
Gibson  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.     Then  under  a 
ruling  already  established  by 
themselves  making  appointment  of 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 


premier  mandatory,  Gibson  was  to 
permit  the  planters  to  name  his 
colleagues — thus  assuring  planter 
control  of  the  Government.  40/ 

Gibson,  however,  informed  the  king 
of  the  plan,  and  the  king  in^turi^i 
secretly  slipped  this  information  to 
£  Green.    Green,  to  aid  the  king, 
resigned,  allowing  Gibson  to  be  named 
by  the  king  "prime  minister  of  all  the 
realm."  41/    Gibson  immediately  named 
persons  suitable  to  himself  and  th^ 
king  "€b  the  cabinet,    william  Greeft 
wrote  later:     "in  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance. . .Gibson  has  been  lifted 
into  the  highest  political" position  in 
the  Kingdom  by  th^.  exertions,  of  his 
bitterest  opponents."  42/    With  this 
accomplished,  the  question  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  was  allowed  to  rest 
for  the  time,  'and  the  treaty  was 
neither  extended  nor  abrogated;  "Ag 
to  th*^  renewal  of  that  treat'',  after 
seven  yeeurs  the  king  seemed  be 
growing  indifferent  if  not  directly 
hostile."  43/ 

Financial  matters  became  Gibson's  . 
.and  Ha\;aii's  biggest  problem.  The 
planter  lobby  complained  of  the  monies 
being  used  for  Hawaiian  cultural 
programs  while  the  treasury  r«nained 
•*    Ibw  and  business  interests  took  a  back 
seat.    Each  appropriation  brought 
renewed  protests  from  the  opposition. 
Representative  Aholo,  representing  the 
king's  interests,  "reminded  that  those 
same  men  had  been  made  millionaires  by 
the  treaty  secured  by  His  Majesty; 
'And  now  they  object  to  him  enjoying 
any  of  the  moneyl'"  44/    Even  with; the 
planters'  tax  money,  the  treasury 
could  not  replenish  itself  fast 
enough.     Gibson  turned  to  borrowing 
^and  "once  again  Claus  Spreckels, 
already  holding  Kalakaua  captive  in 
debt,  offered. ..a  loan  of  $2,000,000." 
45/ 

Through  all  of  his  dealings  with 
the  king,  Spreckels  had  begun  to  move 
toward  the  Hawaiian  viewpoint  on 
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issues,  due  to  his  huge  financial 
investments  and  dependence  on  the 
kingdom.     This  alarmed  the  sugar 
planters •    They  had  been  able  in  1884 
to  bypass  Spreakels'  virtual  monopoly 
on  handling  their  sugaur  exports  as 
"some  of  thfem  marketed  their  sugar 
independently  in  the  United  States 
and,  finding  they  could  do  so 
successfully,  all  were  eager  to  break 
with  him.''  46/     In  1883,  Premier 
Gibson  had  also  promised  Spreckels  the 
monopoly  on  transporting  Chinese 
immigrants — a  monopoly  that  had 
already  been  promised  to  an^ American 
firm*     Sanford  Dole,  iii  a  December 
1883 J meeting  of  soon-to-be  reformists, 
discfissed  renewal  of  the  reciprocity 
treajty*     He  stated  tixat  Gibson's  act 
of  giving  Spree kels  a  monopoly  on 
tr^x^sporting  Immigrants  was  "likely  to 
endanger  Hawaii's  treaty  relations 
with  the  United  States  at  a  crucial 
time."  47/' 

Attacks  on  Gibson's  policies 
continued  so  unceasingly  that  he 
became  "the  sole  issue  of  the  1886 
legislative  campaign."  48/    At  this 
time  "the  king  had  at  last  wearied  of 
dCHnination  by  Claus  Spreckels,  the 
Opposition  effected  an  alliance  with 
the  king  and  his  party,  and  expressed 
distrust  in  the  existing  Cabinet."  49/ 
Spreckels'  hold  over  the  king  was  thus 
finally  broken,  despite  Gibson's  pro- 
tests.   Two  cabinets  were  dismissed 
and  replaced  with  Gibson  still  as 
premier.     Reform,  members  had  been 
voted  into  the  Assembly  in  1886,  in- 
cluding Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  who  would 
play  a  major  role  in  the  formation  of 
a  republic. 

Cabinet  Government  Formed 

The  reformers  regarded  themselves 
as  a  "morally  righteous  group"  who 
finally  took  action  against  the  king 
and  Gibson  for  two  main  reasons : 
their  attempt  to  create  an  empire,  and 
the  king's  action  on  opium  licenses. 
Concern  focused  on  the  "attempt  to  ^ 
establish  an  Empire  of  Polynesia,  with 


Kalakaua  as  ruler;"  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  king  was  "accepting  money  for 
the  license  to  import  opium  from  two 
different  individuals."  50/  Although 
the  opium  license  pjroblem  had  far  less 
world  impact  than  the  matter  of 
creating  a  Polynesian  empire,  it 
raised  the  ire  of  the  reformers  from 
the  start.     Several  of  the  reformists 
had  gone  home  from  the  legislature  on 
private  business,  whereupon  "the 
Royalists  seized  the  reins  and  by  a 
bare  majority  passed  cin  opium  license 
bill  which  was  signed^  by  the  king  iti 
spite  of  outspoken  public  protests."^ 
51/    The  problem  was  compounded  whea 
it  was  learned  that  the  king  had 
evidently  accepted  money  for  the, 
license  from  more  than  one  individual. 

The  other  event  that  brought  t:he 
reformers  to  action  was  the  attempt  to 
implement  Gibson's  dream  for  the  king 
of  creating  a  Polynesian  empire.  This 
dream  had  been  given  fresh  impetus 
after  the  king's  worldjtour",  where  he 
saw  that  his  European  fellow 
sovereigns  had  expansionist  dreams  as 
well.     As  a  result:  , 

In  1880  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
the  legislature  which  created  a 
Royal  Hawaiian  Commissioner  to 
repre  sent  the  government  to  the 
peoples  of  Polynesia.    Three  years 
later  the  government  sent  copies 
of  a  policy  statement  to  twenty- 
six  nations  stating  that  the 
various  islands  of  Polynesia 
should  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  and  not  be  annexed  by 
smy  major  power.  52/ 

Although  most  nations  disregarded 
this  statement,  Kalakaua  decided  in 
1887  to  implement  his  dream  by  sending 
a  delegation  to  Samoa  with  the 
responsibility  of  "forming  a  political 
confederation."  53/    Germany  was  at 
the  same  time  in  the  process  of  making 
Samoa  a  colony.    When  Bismarck  learned 
of  Hawaii •s  confederation,  he  sent 
angry  messages  to  Washington  demanding 
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that  Hawaii  not  interfere.  The 
U«S»  State  Department  took  action  and 
"Kalakaua  was  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  all  inflammatory  acts  in 
other  territories."  54/ 

The  damage  to  Kalakaua  had  been 
done.     The  opposition  had  had  enough 
of  his  conduct  and  his  over-spending. 
The  Hawaiian  League  was  formed  in 
December  1886,  .consisting  of  reformers 
and  part-Hawaiians.     The  goals  of  this 
secret  opposition  group  wjg^re  diver- 
gent; "the  conservative  members 
simply  wcmted  to  force. Gibson  out  of 
office,  while  the  radicalyS  wanted  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy  and  establish  a 
republic  or  seek  smnexation  to  the 
United  States."  55/    The  membership, 
numbering  about  400,  wae  led  by  ruling 
officers  called  the  "Committee  of 
"Thirteen."     These  leaders  included 
Sanford  Dole,  Lorrin  Thurston,  W.  R. 
Castle,  and  others  who  "smnounced,  in 
'lonolulu's  newspapers,  that  it  [the 
Hawaiian  League]  intended  to  dethrone 
Kalakaua — and  that  it  had  the  armed 
might  to  do  so."  56/ 

Events  Leading  to  the  1887 
Constitution  57/ 

The  Hawaiian  League  acquired  the 
Honolulu  Rifles  as  a  military  ally  in 
1887.     The  Honolulu  Rifles  cpmpcuiy: 

...was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1884  by  a  group  of  men  reported  to 
be  "interested  in  the  formation  of 
a  semi-military  and  social  organ- 
ization."    It  had  the  approval  of 
the  cabinet  and  of  Kalakaua,  who 
suggested  the  name  for  the  com- 
pany, and  it  became  one  of  the 
recognized  volunteer  military 
compsmies  of  the  kingdom.     It  was 
cm  all-haole  company,  and  made  its 
^  first  public  appearcuice  on^  April 
26,  1885. • .The  early  enthusiasm 
[for  it]  sooj  waned  cuid  the  Rifles 


attained  relatively  little 
prominence  or  importance  until 
after ^yolney  V.  Ashford  was 
elected  Oaptain  on  July  28,  1886. 
58/ 

The  Rifles  went  through  various 
reorganizations  and  added  members  to 
their  ^totals  so  that  "at  the  end  of 
June  [1887],  therefore,  when  the 
political  crisis  came  to  a  head,  the 
Honolulu  Rifles  consisted  of  a 
battalion  of  three  ccxnpanies  ccnunanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Volney  V. 
Ashford."  59/    Ashford,  with  his 
decided  militeury  bent  and  one  of  the  . 
Hawaiian  League's  future  radicals,  was 
a  Canadian  who  came  to  Hawaii  about 
the  beginning  of  1885. 

It  isl  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
e^act  date  that  the  Honolulu  Rifles 
joined  the  Hawaiian  League  as  their 

'  military  ally.    What  is  known  is  that 
Volney  Ashford  was  their  commander 

'When  the  alliance  occurred.  Sanford 
Dole,  an  original  member  of  the 
Hawaiian  League,  described  the.  Rifles 
and  their  alliance  with  the  League  as 
follows:     "A  military  organization  of 
volunteers,  young  men  of  Honolul^u,  in 
several  companies,  a  growth  fron  the 
original  Honolulu  Rifles,  was  won  to 
the  support  of  the  league,  the 
commander.  Colonel  V.  V.  Ashford, 
becoming  am  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
its  plcuis."  60/    Kuykendall  states 
that:  "in  all  probability  it  was  not'  ^ 
mere'^coincidence  that  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles 
occurred  simultaneously  with  that  of  • 
the  Hawaiian  League."  61/ 

Because  the  Hawaliam  League  was  a 
secret  organization,  its  origins  and 
early  history  Ccun  only  be  found  in 
papers  of  its  original  members,  who 
played  an  active  part  in  the  League. 
There  are  only  three  published 
accounts  of  the  League,  and  "these 
accounts  were  written  long  after  the 
events  which  they  describe;  Dole's  in 
1916,  Ashford's  in  1919,  and 
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Thurston's  in  the  period  1926- 
1930."  62/    The  objective  of  the 
league  I 

..•as  stated  in  section  two  of  its 
constitution,  was  "constitutional, 
representative  Government,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  form,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  by  all  necessary 
'  means."  Within  the  League  there 
developed  a  radical  wing  and  a 
conservative  wing.    The  radicals 
favored  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  republic; 
some  of  them  wished  to  go  further 
and  seek  annexation  to  the  United  ^ 
States*     The  conservatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  favored  retention  of 
the  monavdhy,  but  wanted  a  change 
of  ministry  and  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  ^. 
kingdom;  for  them  a  republic  was  a 
last  resort,  in  case  the  king 
refused  to  agree  to  the  reforms 
demanded.  63/ 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of 
annexation,  "Vo^ney  V.  Ashford,  .not  a 
very  reliable  witness,  wrote  to 
Commissioner  H.  H.  Blount  On  Marcfi  8, 
1893:  '  'The  plan  of  the  movement  of 
1887. • .embraced  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  republic,  with  th6  view 
to  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United 
States. '"64/    But  S.  B.  Dole,  in  a 
letter  of  December  23,  1893,  to 
Minister  A.  S.  Willis,  said  thit  the 
.   revolution  of  1887  "was  not  an  annex- 
ation movement  in  any  3Ase,  but 
tpnded  toward  an  independent  republic, 
but  when  it  had  the  monarchy  in  its 
power,  conservative  councils 
prevailed..."  65/ 

At  a  later  time,  W.  R.  Castle 
wrote, 

There  was  a  very  strong  element  in 
the  league  determined  to  bring 


about  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  but  prior  to  the  mass 
meeting  which  finally  resulted  in 
a  revolution. . .this  annexation 
element  afi;er  a  long  and  very 
bitter  discussion,  was  defeated 
and  the- Hawaii ans,  meaning  thereby 
those  of  Hawaiian  birth,  parentage 
and  affiliation,  procured  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  league 
that  its  attempts  would  be 
confined  to  a  reformed  Hawaiian 
government ,  under  suf f ic ient 
guaranties  to  insure  responsible 
and  safe  government."  66/ 

More  important  than  these  statements, 
however,  is  that  the  "strong  support 
given  to  the  1887  movement  by  the 
British  residents  of  Hawaii  is  good 
evidence  that  the  idea  of  annexation 
was  not  a  major  factor  in  it."  67/ 

As  noted  previously,  the  opposition 
to  the  policies  and  actions  of 
Kalakaua  and  his  cabinet  under  Gibspn 
motivated  the  formation  of  the 
Hawaiian  League.     The  abhorrence  of 
and  opposition  to  Gibson  and  his 
policies  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
when  the  Hawaiian  League's  committee 
drafted  and  sent  a  set  of  resolutions 
to  Kalakaua.    The  first  resolution 
called  for  the  dismissal  of  his 
preseht  cabinet  and  the  second 
specifically  called  for  Walter  M. 
Gibson's  "dismis[sal]  from  each  and 
every  office  held  by  him  under  the 
Government."  68/ 

The  absence  of  any, direct  American 
involvement  in  the  events  that  i  Jtd  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887  is  fairly 
well  documented.     The  management  and 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  League  was 
vested  in  a  "Committee  of  Thirteen," 
whose  exact  makfe-up  "was  a  fairly  ^ 
well-guarded  secret;  it  is  known 
however,  that  theire  were  occasional 
changes  in  its  composition."  69/  It 
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appears  that , Americaa  .nationals  (that 
is,  "American fexpatriates")  comprised 
only  a  small  part  of  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen^ since:  70/ 
"The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  government  ^nd  the  desire  for  a 
change  was  shared  by  haoles  of  all 
nationalities  and  by  some  native 
Hawaiians."  71/    The  editors  of major 
newspapers  in  opposition  to  Kalakaua 
were  largely  British  nationals.  With 
respect  to  petitions  that  nationals 
sent  to  the  American  and  British 
Ministers,  there  appears  to  be  "no 
reason  to  believe  that  ciny  of  the 
governments  appealed  to  would  have 
ventured  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
politico  of  Hawaii."  72/  ^^^^^ 
H.  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  JT/' 
Minister  in  Washington,  held  a  meetir^*^ 
with  U.S.  Secretary  of  St^te  Bayard  on 
July  6,  1887,  in  the  United  States. 
Carter  told  Bayard  that: 

...the  state  of  affairs  in  Hawaii 
was  very  critical,  and  he  wished 
to  know  what  would  be  the  action 
of  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  vessels  that  might  go 
there,  or  the  action  of  ^he  U.S. 
Minister,  in  case  the  other 
foreign  powers  were  to  land  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  citizens  against  what  he 
called  "the  mob"  ...that  if  that 
was  done,  Major  Wodehouse,  British 
Minister,...    who  is  an  aggressive  • 
man,  would  no  doubt  mpve  promptly 
to  the  defense  of  his  people....  - 

I  [Bayard]  said  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  me  to  tell;  that  I 
could  give  no  information* upon  a 
purely  supposititious  case. . .73/ 

Apparent  American  opposition  (at 
least  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Minister  in  Hawaii)  is  revealed  in  a 
letter  written  by  Carter's  son, 
Charles,  to  bayard  in  1894.,  He 
states: 


In  June,  1887,  my  father .. .came 
to. . .Michigan,  to  attend  my 
graduation. . .He  was  compelled  to 
leave  in  the  midst  of  the  festi- 
vities because... he  learned  that 
i,t  was  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  send  the 
warship  Adams  to  Honolulu  to 
protect  the  late  King  Kalakaua  and 
his  government  from  the  anticipa- 
"ted  Revolution  predicted  in  the 
then  latest  despatches  and  he 
further  told  me  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  assurances  to  you, 
that  the'  revolution  was  being 
conducted  by  his  friends  and  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Hawaii,  that  the ^orders  to  [U.S.] 
Minister  Merrill  and  the  warships 
at  Honolulu  were  not  to  interfere 
with  those  conducting  the  revolt 
•..I  have  since  learned  from  those 
[in]  Honolulu  that  up  to  a  short 
time  before  the  revolt  [was]  con- 
summated. Minister  Merrill  was 
indifferent  if  not  hostile  to  the 
c^peurty  of  reform,  but  at  the  last 
moment  changed  in  his  expressions 
and  did  not  in^ifirpose  as  had  been 
feated. . .74/      ^  ^ 

Already  confronted  with 
considerable  opposition  to  its 
financial  policies  and  its  "Oceana 
supremacy"  aspirations  (also  known  as 
the  "Sajnoan  policy"),  in  1887,  the 
Gib6on  Administration  confronted  an 
additional  E»roblem — rumors  of  bribery 
and  graft  concerning  the  granting, of 
licenses  to  import  opium.  The 
Hawaiian  Gazette,  on  May  17,  1887, 
printed  a  synopsis  of  twelve 
affidavits,  including  one  by  T.  Aki,  a 
Chinese  rice-planter  who  failed  to 
receive  a  license,  even  though  a 
"present"  o'f  $75,000  had  been  given  to 
the  king.  75/    British  Commissioner 
Wodehouse  had  informed  his  government 
five  weeks  earlier  about  these  charges 
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'and  stated  "the  truth  of  which... no 
one  hardly  doubts .. .Great  indignation 
is  felt  at  the  transaction."  76/ 
Wodehouse  had  written  evv^n  earlier: 
"In  view  of  the  widespread  and  deeply 
seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
amounting  almost  to"' hostility ,  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government  of 
this  country  is  now  carried  on,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  crisis  must  arrive 
before  long."  77/        '  • 

Against  tHis  backdrop.  U.S. 
Minister  Merrill  forwarded,  on  May  31, 
^  complete  set  of  the  affidavits  of 
Aki  and  others  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  Washington.    Minister  Merrill 
also  reported: 

public  feeling  has  been  intense 
against  the  King  while  the  daily 
press  has  been  outspoken  in 
denouncing  the  King,  the  Ministry 
and  nearly  all  officials  through- 
out the  Kingdom.     Among  the 
people,  foreign  residents 
especially,  there  has  been  aroused 
a  feeling  that  a  change  mu-ft:  soon 
occur  from  the  highes€paa><j|3vest 
official.    Of  late^J^ve  heard  it 
remarked  that  noy^ange  would  be 
satisfactory  \jjrffess  it  was  one 
deposing  the  King,  changing  the 
Constitution  and  adopting  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

28/  ^ 

Merrill  wrote  shortly  afterwards 
thougri  that  he  had  "quietly  counseled 
[to  Americans]  moderation  and  the 
adoption  of  peaceful  measures  as  the 
best  method  of  bringing  about  a  proper 
administration  of  affairs."  79/ 

On  June  27,  1887,  the  day  before 
Kalakaua  dismissed  his  cabinet  in 
hopes  of  heading  off  further  trouble 
with  the  oppositi9n,  he  made  a  request 
to  see  American  Minister  Merrill. 
Kalakaua  proceeded  to  explain  to  the 


minister  that  he  had  sent  for  him,  "to 
ask  your  advice,  unofficially  but  a 
friend,  concerning,  the  present 
political  situation  and  I  desire  you 
to  acquaint  me  with  your  ideas  of  the 
^''cause  ot  excitement  and  what  is  best 
to  be  done."  80/    In  his  report  back 
to  Washington,  Merrill  stated  that: 

I  at  oncQ  informed  him  that 
there  were  loud  complaints  gainst 
the  manner  in  which. the  public 
*  funds  were  being  expended,  tnat 

instead  of  being  expended  on 
.  necessary  internal  improvemr^nts , 
such  as  dredging  the  harbor, 
repairing  roads  and  bridges,  they 
•were  being  expend'd  in  the 
purchase  and  repair  of  a  training 
ship  and  equiping  her  for < an 
unnecessary  expedition,  the 
sending  of  a  Mission  to  Samoa  and 
maintaining  unnecessary  age  its  in 
foreign  countries. 

-  I  also  informed  him  that  fron  my 
observation,  of  late^  there  was 
great  unanimity  in  the  demand  for 
the  removal  of  his  present  Cabinet 
and  the  substitution  of  men  well 
known  in  the  Community  and  in  whom 
the  people  l>^d  confidfmce,  that 
there  was  much  compla-nt  among  the 
people  on  account  of  the  belief 
which  was  prevalent  that  His 
Majesty  interfered  with  the 
actions  of  his  Cabinet  in  all 
matters  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  the  rev.enues — 
especially  in  political  elections/ 
appointments  and  Legislative 
action,  therefore  there  was  much 
unanimity  among  the  taxpayers  that 
the  Cabinet  should  be  left  to  act 
independently  and  made  responsible 
to  the  people  direct. 

I  informed  him  that  I  believed 
the  retention  of  the  present 
Ministry  was  daily  intensifying 
the  people  and  that,  since  he  had 
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frankly  , asked  my  opinion,  I 
thought  it  was  better  for  msmy 
reasons  to  heed  the' voice  of  the 
people  especially  those  who  were 
paying  the  taxes,  had  accumulated 
wealth  Xn  the  country  and  were 
directly  interested. 

In  fact,   I  conversed  with  him 
for  about  one  hour  upon  the  fore- 
going and  kindred  subjects  to 
which  he  listened  with  much 
apparent  interest  and  when  I  rose 
;  to  leave  he  remarked  that  it  was 
'  now  cibout  11  o'clock  and  that  I 
would  hear  of  changes  in  the 
Cabinet  within  12  hours* 

On  the  following  morning,  June 
28th  I  received  information  that 
Mr#  Gibson  and  all  the  cabinet  had 
resigned.  81/  *^ 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that 
Kalakaua  specifically  called  for  the 
meeting  with  Americam  Minister  Merrill 
to  ask  for  his  advice.     Nothing  in  the 
dispatch  would  indicate  that  Kalakaua 
asked  for  more  than  this,  or  that  the 
American  minister  had  demanded  that 
Kalakaua  change  his  cabinet 
officials* 

Of  this  change  in  the  cabinet,  ^ 
Kuykendall  writes  that:  "Apparently 
-the  king  and  Gibson  believed,  or.  at 
least  hoped,  that  a  change  of 
ministry,  inclining  the  latter 's 
removal  from  the  government,  would  bie 
enough  of  a  concession  to  quiet -the 
clamor  for  refonii."  82/    However,  this 
belief  was  not  correct,  a  Hawaiiim 
newspaper  wrote : 

• • .We  are  not  in  the  humor  to 
accept  £my  ccmpromise  that  vdll 
allow  £m  opening  for  a  repro- 
duction in  the  future  of  what  we 
have  had  too  much  of  in  the  past* 
A  real^  complete,  thorough 
'change •••is  what  the  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  the  country 
want» Moreover,  there  must  be  a 


positive  and  undeniable  guarantee 
of  its  continuamce^     The  king  must 
be  prepared  to  take  his  own  proper 
place,  and  be  content  to  reign 
without  ruling^     We  want  capable, 
responsible  Ministers,  not 
irresponsible  clerks •  83/ 

,   Reports  that  the  king  was 
attempting  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet 
with  Green  and  had  calle&  out 

the  Honolulu  Rifles  to  protect 
government  buildings,  generated  still 
more  opposition  against  him^  The 
result  was  a  public  meeting  of  the 
king's  opponents  on  June  3Q#  A^ 
Thurston  read  a  set  of  resolutions 
prepared  by  the  Conunittee  of  Thirteen 
of  the  Hawaiian  League  that  included 
the  comiriitiaent  "to  the«  policy  of  ^ 
securing  a  new  constitution,"  as  well 
as  calling  for  the  dismissal  of  Gibson 
and  the  cabinets  84/    The  Committee  of 
Thirteen  presented  these  resolutions 
to  the  king,  requesting  a  reply  within 
24  hours  •  85/  ' 

On  the  morning  of  July  1st,  Colonel^ 
Ashford  and  the  Honolulu  Rifles  seized 
a  shipment >of  arms  sent  to  Hawaii/ 
thinking  they  were  intended  for  the 
king^     Later  that  same  morning,  "after 
i    the  firearms  seizure,  Lieuten6uit 
^    Colonel  Volney  AsHford,  with  a  squad 
of  the  Honolulu  Rifles #  went  to 
Gibson's  residence,  took  him  and  his' 
son-in-law  Fred  Hayseld^n  into 
custody •••[ and]  threats  to  hang  Gibson 
were  made  by  Lieutensmt  Ashford  and 
other  noisy  radicals,  but  smy  such 
purpose  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Hawaiian 
League •"  86/    These  actions  by  the 
Honolulu  Rifles  indicate  that  during 
the  evening  of  June  30  and  the  morning 
of  Juiy  L,  1887,  the  "control  of  the 
city  of  Honolulu  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Honolulu  Rifles  who  were  acting 
theoretically,  but  not  always  in  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the . Hawaiian  League •"  87/ 
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With  these  events  of  the  morning  of 
July  1  in  mind,  Kalakaua  called  for  a 
mating  of  the  foreign  national 
ministers.     American  Minister  Merrill 
wrote  .the  foll<i>wing  about  this 
meeting: 

About  twelve  o' clock ••• His 
Majesty  sent  for  the  British, 
French,  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
Coitunissioners  and  myself  to  meet 
him  at  the  Palace. 

When  all  had  assembled  His 
Majesty,  evidently  being  much 
alarmed,   stated  that  an  armed 
forte  had  recently  arrested  a  late 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Gibson / 
x^d  as  ctrmed  men  were  patrolling 
^    the  streets,  and  not  knowing  what 
the  next  act  might  be,  he  desired 
to  place  the  control  of  thg 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  our 

*  hands. 

This  offer  we  informed  him  could 
not  be  accepted  and  it  was  the 
desire  of  all  the  representatives 
of  other  powers  that  he  should 
maintain  himself  in  authority  and 
as  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
agreed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  expressed  at*,  the  Mass 

*  Meeting  the  day  previous^  and 
would  shortly  so  inform  the 
Committee  in  tl^riting/  we  advised 
him  <o  at  once  authorize  Mr. 
Green,  if  he  was  the  person 
selected,  to  form  a  Ministry  wheji 
it  was  believed  affairs  would 
assume  a  quiet  attitude.  We 
immediately,  retired  and,  passing 
down  to;  the. central  portion  of  the 
city,  assured  the  people  that  the 
King  had  acceded  to  their  request 
and  was  now  forming  a  Ministry 
with  Mr.  Green  as  Premier  and  no 
necessity  for  further  excitment 
existed.  88/ 

Prom  the  above  quoted  dispatch  it 
appears  evident  why  the  foreign 
ministers,  including  Merrill,  did  not 


want  to  accept  Kalakaua' s.  offer  of 
"placing  control  of  the  Kingdom  in  our 
hands."    The  ministers,   including  ♦ 
Merrill,  wanted, Kalakaua  to  stay  in 
authority  and  were  convinced  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  things  would 
quiet  down  since  he  had  agreed  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  the 
Hawaiian  League.  89/ 

Kalakaua,  after  this  meeting, 
signed  and  sent  his  acceptance  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  committee.    W.  L. 
Green  then  sent,  and  the  king 
accepted,  a  list  of  cabinet^ministers 
that  included  W.  L.  Green,  Godfrey 
Brown,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  and 
.Clarence  W.  Ashford.  American 
Minister  Merrill  wrote  that  all, 
except  Thurston,  were  of  British 
origin,  and  the  "principal  American 
merchants. . .generally  cpincide  in  the 
opinion  that  the  present  Ministers  are 
satisfactory,  and  ;Eavorable  to  the 
welfare  of  this,  kingdom."  90/.. 
Merrill's  dispatch  concerning  the 
approval  by  the  American  merchants  of 
the  cabinet  is  especially  noteworthy, 
since  it  was  well  known  that  the 
British  wanted  Hawaii  to  remain 
independent  and  not  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  1887  was  not 
actually  .completed  and  signed  by 
Kalakaua  until  July  6.     The  "new* 
constitution/  drawn  by  the  committee 
and  never  submitted  to  the  people,  was^ 
handed  to  the  king  and  he  signed  it." 
91/    The  "bayonet  constitution,"  as  it 
was  known  (written  mainly  by  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston  92/),  made  the  king  more  of  a 
ceremonial  leader  cmd  effectively 
ended  much  of  the  monarchy's  power. 
This  wag  "summed)^  up  in  the  three 
words"  that  changed  Article  31  of  the 
prevailing  1864  Constitution  from  "To 
the  King  belongs  the  Executive  Power" 
to  the  new  constitution  Article  31 
which  read  "To  the  King  and  the 
Cabinet  belongs  the  Executive  power." 
93/    The  new  constitution  also 
incorporated  property  and  income 


requirements  to  vote  and  hold  office 
that  effective ly  brought  control  of 
the  governmeT'     within  the  sphere  of 
the  planters  and  merchants  and:  "In 
retiirn  for  this  drastic  houseclecuning, 
[Kalakaua]  was  allowed  to  keep  his  joh^ 
as  king."  94/ 

In  defending  the  actions  of  the 
reformers  in  forcing  the  king's  hand, 
Attorney  General  Ct  W.  Ashford  stated: 

If  the  New  Constitution  had  Ijeen 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  it 
would  simply^  mecun  that  at  the  end 
of  two  years  the  king  would  say 
"This  does  not  suit  me,"  and  kill 
it  by  absolute  veto.     There  was 
only  one  way  to  proceed,  and  that 
'Was  to  arbitrarily  force  the  King 
into  giving  us  a  better  form  of 
government.  95/  ^ 

Reciprocity  Treaty  Renewal — 1887 

While  the  reformers  had  be«n  in  the 
process  of  revolt,  the  commander  of 
the  armed  wing  of  the  revolutionaries 
(the  Honolulu  Rifles),  Volney  Ashford, 
"had  been  selected  by  the  Gibson 
administration  to  go  to  Canada  to 
negotiate  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
with  that  country."  96/    This  occurred 
only  d#ys  before  the  reformers  took 
over  cund  raised  questions  as  to 
whether  Ashford  had  pocketed  some  of 
his  commission  pay  for  protection 
money  for  the  king.     BecausvJ  of  the 
timing,   it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
government  had  seriously  intended  to 
make  such  a  treaty  with  Canada. 

With  regard  to  the  I^eciprocity 
Treaty . between  Hawaii  and  the  United 
State 3  on  the  other  hcuid: 

r  Between  1883  and  1887,  the 
•reciprocity  treaty  had  neither 
been  terminated  nor  renewed  by  the 
United  States.     The  Senate  had,  at 
first,  been  in  [the]  mood 


to  scrap  it^  but  the  State 
Department,  worried  over 
Britain's  and  Germany's  high 
interest  in  the  Pacific,  had 
insisted  on  keeping  the  vacupus 
treaty  alive.     Suddenly  now^ 
after  Kalakaua  had  been  ignobly 
driven  to  the  corner,   the  United 
States  asked  for  the  renewal  of 
the  agreement.     This  time  it 
formally  demanded  cession  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  United 
States.     This  time — insistently- 
prodded  by  the  reform 
cabinet — the  chastened  and 
worried  king  signed  a  new  and 
changed  state  document.  97/ 

Prior  to  approval  of  this 
agreement.  Secretary  of  State  ..Blaine 
had  instructed  U.S.  Minister  Comly  (in 
1881)  that  the  American  Government 
would  not  permit  the' transfer  of 
Hawaiian  territory  or  sovereignty  to. 
any  Europecin  power.  98/    This  was 
followed  in  1884  by  a  resolution  from 
the  U.S.   Senate  Committee ^on  Foreign 
Relations  that  not  only  advised  .the 
President  to  extend  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  but  also  suggested  .that  Hawaii 
should  be  requested  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  "naval  station  for 
the  United  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
Honolulu."  99/    Despite  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate/  "the 
supplementary  convention  with  Hawaii 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  during 
the  continuance  of  President  Arthur's 
term  of  office."  100/ 

Again  on  April  14,   1886/  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  a 
favorable  report  on  the  supplementary 
treaty  of  December  6,  1884.  101/  The 
Committee  also  recommended  an 
eunendment  that  would  give  the  "United 
States  the  right  to  establish  a  naval 
base  at  Pearl  Harbor.     Of  this  recom- 
mendation one  author  says: 
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There  was  li^e  doubt  that 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
•    Foreign  Relations  were  anxious  to 
forestall  any  attempt  by  a 
Europeem  Power  to  secure  some 
means  of  control  over  Hawaii.  The 
cession  of  Pearl  Harbor  aa  a  naval 
station  would  definitely  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of 
dominance  in  the  islands,  and  this 
very  fact  accounted  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  to  make  a  favorable 
r ejspon  se  to  this  Senate 
suggestion.  102/  ^ 

This  concern  in  the  United  States ^ 
about  foreign  influence  was 
exacerbated  in  late  1886  by  rumors 
that  Hawaii  was  going  to  float  a  $2 
million  loan,  negotiated  in  England, 
that  would  "pledge  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  as  a 
collateral  security  for  that  loan." 
103/"^  The  United  States  felt  this 
would  interfere  with  their  preferred 
rights  gained  under  th^:  1875  Treaty. 
This  situation,  along  with  hints 
received  of  attempts  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  between  Hawaii  and  Canada /  was 
enough  for  the  United  States  Senate  to 
approve  a  new  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Hawaii  on  January  10,  1887.  The 
king  quickly  approved  it  after  the 
reformists'  revolt. 

cabinet  Government  and  Attempts  to 
Regain  Powers  of  the  Monarchy, 
1887  to  1891  104/ 

The  remaining  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government  in  1893  were  marked  with 
sporadic  attempts  by  the  native 
Hawaiians  to  regain  some  measure  of 
their  power: 

The  men  who  carried  through  the 
Revolution  of  1887  thought  they 
had,  in  the  constitution  of 
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that  year,  formulated  the 
conditions  under  which  monarchy  ^ 
could  continue  to  exist  in*  the  i\ 
Hawaiian  islands .. .But  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  did  not 
willingly  accept  the  role  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  1887. 
It  wanted  the  sovereign  to  be  not 
merely  a  glamorous  symbol  of  the 
power  of  the  :»ation  but  the  actual 
repository  and  wielder  of  that 
power  as  he  had  been  in  earlier 
years.    The  conflict  between  these 
two  concepts  of  government  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  remaining  years  of 
the  kingdom.  105/ 

Under  Article  90  of  the  new 
^constitution  of  1887,  elections  were 
required  to  be  held  within  ninety  days 
for  nobles  and  representatives.  A 
ceuapaign  preceded  the  election,  which 
was  to  be  held  on  September  12,  1887. 
Meetings  wete  held  by  the  opposition 
in  which  objections  were  raised  to  the 
suflfrage  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tioh  (Articles  59  and  62),  which 
exqj^uded  all  persons  of  Asiatic  birth 
from  the  privilege  of  voting.  A 
Hawaiian  lawyer,  J.  M.  Poepoe,  a 
leader  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  also 
objected  to  the  suffrage  provisions 
and  suggested  a  petition  to 'the  king. 
106/ 

Resolutions  were  adopted  a  short 
time  later  by  the  opposition  (that 
is,  the  natives)  requesting  that  •'the 
new  Constitution  be  abrogated,  and  the 
old  one  reestablished;  that  all  volun- 
teer companies  be  forthwith  disbanded 
and  that  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
in  possession  of  citizens  be  taken 
away  from  them."  107/    In  response  to 
these  resolutions,  the  king  replied: 
"the  new  constitution  (his  constitu- 
tion) was  better  than  the  old  and  that 
it  enlarged  rather  than  curtailed  the 
civil  right«  of  the  people.''  108/  The 
king  was  later  reported  to  have  made 


a  speech  in  which  he  spoke  "at  some 
length  regarding  the  chcUiges  that  had 
lately  taken  place,  advising  the 
natives  to  go  to  the  proper  offices 
and  ^take  the  oath  to  support  the  new 
Constitution  and  thereby  qualify- 
themselves  to  vote*"  l69/ 

The  reformist  (i.e.,  government) 
party  won  the  election,  and  it  "was 
clear  that  many  of  the  native 
Hawaiians,  especially  on  the  outside 
islands,  had  voted  for  the  reform 
candidates."  110/     It  was  noted, 
however,  that  on  Oahu  and  in  Honolulu 
there  was  strong  native  population 
opposition  and  that. "it  was  the  votes 
of  foreigners,  including  the  ^ 
Portuguese,  enfranchised  by  the  new 
constitution,  that^'gave  the  Refom 
Party  its  decisive  victory."  111/ 

The  reformers  proceeded  to  either 
repeal  or'  enact  laws'  that  f-urther 
eroded  the  power  of  the  king. 
However.  Kalakaua  still  retained  the 
power  to  veto  legislation  \mder  the 
Constitution  of  1887  and  after  the 
elections  of  1887  promptly  proceeded 
to  veto  five  bills.     One  of  these  was 
"an  act  relating  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  kingdom  (providing  for  a 
salaried  brigadier  general  as  - 
commanding  general,  and  transferring 
gen.eral  supervision  of  the  military 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior)." 
112/    ,The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  time  was  Godfrey  Brown,  a 
friend  of  the  king  who  had  tried  to 
disband  the  Honolulu  Rifles  and  change 
relations  between  the  cabinet  and  the 
'^ing,   in  the  king's  favor.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  was  "understood 
to  be  a  slap  at  Minister  Brown."  113/ 
Princess  Liliuokalatii  wrote  in  her 
diary  on  November  '14,   1887,  that; 
"John  [her  husband]   and  I  discussed  on 
the  weakness  of  everyone.     The  King, 
the  Court,  the  city  wantjs  to  get  rid 
of  the  Rifles  and  yet  do  not  dare  to. 
How  laughable."  114/ 

The  veto  power  used  by  Kalakaua  was 
questioned  by  the  legislature  and  a 


Resolution  was  passed  on  December  12, 
1887,  that  circumvented  the  king's 
vetoes.     The  resolution  stated  that 
the  enactments  "do  go  upon  their  usual 
and  ordinary  course,  becoming  law  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  , presentation'  to  the  king." 
115/'   Thus,  the  five  hills  became 
laws.     However,  Kalakaua  took  .his  case 
to  the  Hawaiian  Supreme  Court  and  in  a 
test  case  heard  on  February  2,  1888, 
by  a  decision  of  4-to-l  the  judges 
sustained  the  king's  right  to  veto 
legislative  acts  "in  pursuance  of  the 
power  given  him  by  the  Constitution," 
which  is  "a  personal  one  ajnd  does  not 
iJ^quire  the  advice  and  ^consent  of  the 
Cabinet."  116/ 

During  this  same  period, 
suggestions  arose  that  Kalakaua  should 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  sister. 
Princess  Liliuokalani,  .because  of  the 
sharp  conflict  between  Kalakaua  and 
his  cabinet.     The  suggestion  recurred, 
according  to  American  Minister 
Merrill,  in  conversations  the  latter 
had  with  Ministers  L.  A.  Thurston  and 
Brown.     Merrill  reported  to  Bayard 
that  Minister  Brown  ha9l  told  him  "the 
subject  of  the  abdii:ation  of  the  King 
in  favor  ofiH.R.H.  Princess 
Liliuokalaffi. .  .was  spoken  of..."  117/ 
^  On  December  20  and  23,   1887,  Princess 
Liliuokalani'  was  asked  about  the 
subject  of  taking  the  throne  by 
members  of  the  cabinet.     Her  answer  to 
them,"  which  she  wrote  in  her  diary 
was:     "if  it  was  particularly 
necessary  i'^  the  King  abdicated  I 
would — if  Ithe  King]  was  doing 
wrong — I  would  but  not  till  then, 
the  evening  went  and  told  the  King.' 
118/ 

Accounts  of  this  whole  incident 
vary.     According  to  Kuykendall: 

The  account  of  this  episode  by  , 
Liliuokalani  in  her  book  Hawaii' s 
Story  by  Hawaii's  Queen,  pp.  186- 
189,  is  obviously  quite  inaccurate • 
The  account  by  Thurston  in  his 
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Memoirs'  of  the  Hawarian^ 
Revolution;  pp.^ 175-179,  points 
.     out  some  of  the  discrepancies  ^ 
between  Liliuokalani's  diary  and 
her  book;  but  he  makes  no  mention 
oiE  the  discussion  within,  the  / 
cabinet  and  implies  that  th^re  was  . 
none.  119/ 

Political  accommodation  was 
aqhieved,  h9wever,  and  the  differences' 
between  the  king  and  cabinet  wete 
ended  for  the  time  being  with  the 
appointment  of  Jonathart  Austin  to 
replace  Godfrey  Brown  as -Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  appointijient  of 
Sanf ord  Dole  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
120/ 

However;  the  idea  that  Liliuokalani 
should  take  over  grew  because  native 
Hawaiians  and  th^ir  friends  coi;isidered 
the  king  far  too  submissive  in^^the 
face  of  the  demands  of  the  reformers. 
121/'  LiliuoKalani  held  meetings  with 
?ier  supporters  and  in  1888  wrote  in 
her  diary: 

[January  16:]     W.  comes,  to  W.,  on 
matter  of  importances — I  advise 
them  to  use  only  respectful  words 
and  no  threats  but  to  explain  the 
situation  to  him  [the  king]  how 
everything  and  the  state  of  the 
countrry  might  be  changed  should  he 
abdicate  if  only  for  a  year,  then 
he  should  take  the  reigns  [sic] 
again,  and  reign  peaceably  the 
rest  df  his  life.     W.  and  W.,  went 
to  the  King  and  after  explanations 
he  told  them  he  would  think  it 
over. .. [January  17:]     W.     told  me 
the  result  of  their  proposition  to 
the  King — he  said  wait\^a  while — I 
said  yes,  then  wait.  ' 

Further  i*nf onnation  concerning  this 
event  can  be  found  in  the  .'records  of 


the  cabinet,  where  Thurston,  on 
January  18,  reported  "information*  as 
to  a  native  secret  society  organized 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  King  ind-"' 
putting  Mrs.     Dpminis  [Liliuokalani] 
in  his  place." '123/    The  minister  of 
foreign  aff^rs/  however  /  ^ssui^^-ihe 
king  "of ^t he  support  of  the  Cabinet 
against  any  effort  to  unseat  him"  if 
the  king  would  abide  by  the  cabinet 
and  its  advice.     To  this  the  king 
agreed/  "but  requested  that  no 
publicity  be  given  to  the  maftter/  and 
to  this  the  cabinet  agreed*"  124/ 

The  king's  'expressed  willingness  to 
abide  by"the  cabinet's  advice  did  ,not 
last  long.     For  example,  the  king 
fought  the  cabinet's  attempt  to  change" 
Hawaiian-  representation  to  London. 
The  king's  spirit  of/' cooperation  was 
also  eroded  by  his  fury  at  what  he 
considered  the  cabinet's  attempt  to 
discredit  him  by  implying  he  allowed 
the  importation  of  liquor  to  sway, 
votes.     Furthermore,  on  October  1# 
1888/  the  king  ^'^ppointed  G.  W. 
Macfarlane  as  his  chambdrlain,  but  the 
cabinet  refused  to  recognize  the 
appointment  or  pay  his  salary. 
British  Commissioner  Wodehouse  wrote 
^hat  it:  ^ 

...would  not  be  favorably 
regarded  by  the  majority  >of  the  ^ 
Foreign  Residents:    but  would,  on 
the  .cpntrary,  tend  to  excite 
suspicion  and  distrust,  as 
indicating  i\  disposition  on  the 
part  o£  His  Majesty  to  recur/  if 
possible,  to  a  reactionary  policy/ 
Colonel  Macfarlane  being  associ- 
iated  in  their  minds'  with  Loans 
and  an^  extravagant  Fincuicial 
policy.     For  the  Cabinet  it  would 
mean  increased  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  and  consequently 
a  widening  of  the  breach  already 
existing  between  His  Majesty  and 
His  Ministers.  125/ 
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Macfarlane's  salary  was  finally 
paid  when,  the  Hawaiian'  Sjjprepie  Court 
decided  againj?t  the  cabinet  on 
February  26,  1890,    The  Court  "held, 
that  the  appointment  of  Chamberlain 
was  personal  to  His  Majesty ,  cmd  did 
not  require  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet"  and  "that  the  salary  of  thte 
officte  follpws  the  ti^le  to.  it."  126/ 

The  1888  law  concgrning  military 
forces,  passed  over  the  king's  veto^ 
was  an  additional,  concern  for  th&: 
king.    V.  V.  Ashford  was  nominated  to 
iiave  a  controlling  power  ,  in  the 
military*    The  British  Commissioner  ' 
wrote  at  this  time  that:  "Colonel 
Ashford  has,  recently  made. himself  so 
notorious  that  he  Has  lost  the  support 
of  his  party,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  •  Rifles; f"  127/ 
Despite  this,  Ashford  won  the 
nomination,  but  the  king  refused  to 
sign  it,  rememl^ring  Ashford's  part  in 
the  events  leading  to  the  1887 
Constitution.    The  cabinet  bypassed 
the  king  once  again  by  saying  Ajshford., 
was  "cobstructively  in  command" 
without  the  signed  certificate.  (It 
should  be  noted  her6  that  Ashford's 
loss  of  favor  with  the  reformists 
eventually  led  him  into  the  ccimp  of 
the  opposition  later  on.)  \ 

The  series  of  events  chronicled 
above  created  the  conditionft  that  led 
'  to  the  insurrection  of  July  30,  1889. 
This  insurrection  was  led  by  the  same 
Robert  W.  Wixcox  who  was  considered 
"the  principal  leader  of  the  agitation 
among  the  Hawaiians"  during  1887-88. 
128/    Princess ^Liliuokalani  had 
befriended  aiid  supported  Wilcox  during 
this  ^)eriod  until  his  departure  from 
Hawaii  for  the  United  States  in  early 
L888.    On  his  return  to  Hawaii  in  , 
April  1889,  Liliuokalani  again  . 
befriended  Wilcox  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  live  in  her  unoccupied  Palama 
residence ►     Sometime  in  June,  Wilcox 
held  the  first  of  seven  meetings  in 
which  the  insurrection  was  planned. 
129/ 


At  the  first  meeting  (consisting  of 
"a  small  gtoup  of  men,  all  haples") 
Wilcox  formed  a  secret  society  called 
".the*/Lib6ral^Patriotic  Association,  • 
of  which  Wilcoxjwas  president  and  the 
Belgian  Albert  •^liOomens  was  vice- 
president,  its  stated  purpose  being  to 
restore  the  former  system  of       ^  ^ 
government  and  the  former  rights  of  ' 
the  king."  130/    The  movement  was 
believed  to  be  largely  financed  by  the 
Chinese  and  it  was  npt  until  the  fifth 
meeting  trfat,  "for  the  first  time, 
native  Hawaiians  were  admitted."  131/ 
Tb,e  king  and  ceibinet  were  .warned  of 

•'Wilcox's  actions  by  both  the  American  . 
and  British  'Ministers  in  early  July. 
132/    Despite  this  warning,  British 

,  Ccxpmissioner  Wodehouse  wrote: 
"Meetiilgs  still  continue  to  be.  held  at 
the  Prin'des^'s  residence  by  Mr. 
Wilcox,  who  is  purchasir^g  arms 
^wherever  he  can  get  them*    It  is 
strange^ that  he  is  not  arrested."  133/ 
The  Hawaiian  government  made  no 
arrangements  to  meet  this  crisis,  ia 
p/pite  of  its  knowledge  of  Wilcox's 
'activities.     This  inaction  may  be 
explained  I}y  toierican  Minister 
Merrill's  statement  ^of  August  1,  *1839, 
that : 

...it  was  recently  ascertained 
on  what  seemed  very  reliable 
authority  that  no  overt  acts  would 
be  committed  prior  to  th^  next 
general  election  in  February,  when 
it  was  thought  the  present 
ministers  would  be  defeated  at  the 
polls.  134/;  ^ 

Wilcox,  however ,  did         wait  and 
on  July  30,  1889,  marched  witih  his 
followers  on  lolani  Palace  and 
occupied  the  grounds.    Kalakaua  was" 
not  at  the  palace  and  could  not  be 
"•^enticed  by^  Wilcox  to  return  there. 
According  to  one  author,  Wilcox's 
objectives  in  this  action  were  to  "(1) 
replace  the  Constitution  of  1887  with 
one  similar  to  that  of  1864;  and  (2) 
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to  get  rid  of  the  Reform  cabinet." 
135/     It  is  unclear  what  his 
intentions  were  with  regard  to 
Kalakaua.     It  has  been    uggested  that 
Kalakaua  was  in  sympathy  with  Wilcox 
until  he  learned  of  Wilcox's  plans  to 
depose  him  in  favor  of  Liliuokalani, 
although  she  denied  this.  136/     In  any 
event,  the  government  mobilized  after 
learning  of  Wilcox's  actions,  and 
before  attacking  told  the  foreign 
ministers  "that  thdy  desired  to  fully 
inform  us  of  their  contemplated  action 
in  the  fpre sent  emergency"  but,  at  ^ 
Minister  Merrill's  suggestion, 
"endeavored  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Wilcox  before  attacking."  137/ 

When  this  attempt  failed,  the 
firing  began,  and  Wilcox  and  his  men 
eventually  surrendered,    ^rin^  the 
morning,  when  reports  of  firing  were 
heard.  Minister  Merrill  "requested 
Commander  Woodward  to  ijend  to  the 
legation  a  body  of  marines,"  which  was 
supplemented  by  others  later  in  the 
day  to  serve  "as  a  precautionary 
measure  in  the  event  any  assistance  to 
preserve  order  might  be  required." 
Quiet  ensued  during  the  night,  and 
"early  the  following  morning  all  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Adams  returned  to 
the  ship^"  138/    Wilcox's  revolt  was 
cruSied  in  one  day,  but  he  won  some 
measure  of  victory  since  he  "was  tried 
by  a  native  judge  as  the  law  required 
and  was  ac(i[uitted."  139/ 

As  a  result  of  the  insurrection  and 
'  the  king's  continued  objection  to  many 
of  the  cabinet's  actions,  a  statement 
was  drafted  by  the  cabinet  for  the 
king's  signature  prescribing  that? 
"the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  ministers  and  His  Majesty  should 
be  clearly  understood  and  precisely 
defined."  140/    The  king  objected  to 
signing  the  statement  at  first  but/  at 
a  meeting  with  Ministers  Merrill  and 
Wodehouse,  he  told  them  he  had  decided 
to  sign.     British  Commissioner 
Wodehouse  wrote  of  this  meeting: 


Before  leaving  His  Majesty,  we 
.  ex'plained  the  hope  that  he  would 
now  'accept  the  role  of  a 
Constitutional  sovereign f  and 
leave  responsibility  of 
Government  with  his  Ministers;  and 
I  remarked  that  if  the  pountry  was 
not  satisfied  with  their  conduct, 
the  r^edy  lay  in  the  polls  in 
.  February  next.  141/ 

From  this  time  until  the  general* 
,  election,  further  political  problems 
occurred  with  rifts  in  the  Reform 
Cabinet,  opposition  to  renewal  of  the 
i^cipropity  treaty ,  and  an 
^ti-Chinese  movement.     Two.  major 
parties  formed:     the  National  Reform 
Party  (on  Hui  Kalaiaina,  headed  by 
Robert  Wilcox  and  supported  by  many 
haole  alien's),  whose  goaj.  was  to 
revise  the  constitution  and,  oppose 
both  continued  importation  of  Asian 
laborers  and  annexation  to  thp  United 
States;  and  the  Reform  Party,  support- 
ing the  government.     The  intensity  of 
the  pre-election  debate  was  so  great 
that  British  Commissioner  Wodehouse 
wrote:     "The  feeling  of  both  parties 
is  very  bitter',  and  perhaps  may  bring 
.about  a  collision."  142/ 

Wodehouse 's  fear  of  violence  was 
such  that  the  day  before  the  elect^9n  • 
he  convinced  the  recently-appointed 
American  Mirlister  Stevens  to  agreed"* 

^.."that  Guards  for  the  English 
and  American  Legations  should  be 
landed'  tomorrow  morning  from  the  • 
English  and  American  Wcu:  ships  now 
in  the  Port."     Informed  of  this 
fact  by  StevenS/  'the  cedDinet  , 
ministers  vigorously  objected  to 
such  landing,  saying  tbat  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
disorder  and  that  the  government 
would  provide  special^guards  for 
the  legations  if  such  was  requested 
The  diplomats  thereupon  cancelled 
their  plan  and  stated  no  guards 
would  be  needed.  143/ 
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In  spite  of  these  fears,  the 
election  was  peaceful.    The  opposition 
National  Reform  Party  (or  Hui 
Kalaiaina)  won  half  the  party  seats  in 
the  Hawaiian  legislature.  The 
election  was  regarded  as  a  victory  by 
the  opponents  of  the  reformers  in  the 
government  and  a  defeat. of  those  who 
favored  a  policy  of  closer  alignment 
with  the  United  States..    A  reformer, 
W.  D.  Alexemder,  vr^jte  the  following 
concerning  th2  election  results  on 
Oahu; 

One  element,  which  turned  the 
scales  against  us,  was  the  etrong 
anti -American  feeling  of  the 
British  and  mcuiy  of  the  Germans,  to 
say  nothing 'of  the  natives  and 
half -whites.  144/ 

After  the  election,  the  National 
Reform  Party  was  assisted  further  by 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  in 
the  legislature  "declaring  a  wsuit  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  because  of 
the  dissension  within  the  ranks."  145/  ^ 
Although  this  resolution  was  not  voted 
on,  the  cabinet  resigned  emyway  and  a 
new  cabinet  was  appointrffl  by  the  king. 
The  new  cabinet  consisted  of  four 
ministers:     one'' part-Hawaiian,  one 
British  by  birth,  and  two  bom  in  the 
United  States  (one  of  whom  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  king).  146/ 
Kalakaua  had  thus  managed  to  remove  the 
Reform  cabinet. 

Shortly  afterwards r  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
asking  whether  the  new  cabinet  would 
discuss  the  subject  of  a  new 
constitution.    The  president  of  the 
legislature  responded  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  "might  as  well  ask 
the  Ministers  if  they  intended  to  hold 
a  revolution."  147/    In  spite  of  this 
block  in  the  legislature,  a  mass 
meeting  oZ  citizens  supporting  a  new 
constitution  was  held  and  committee 
meetings  on  the  subject  were 
subsequently  held.    These  meetings  were 
led  by  Robert  W.  Wilcox  and  others 


who  presented  a  resolution  to  the  king 
on  August  14,  1890,  calling  for  the 
"King  to  request  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  Law  authorizing  You  to  call  a 
Convention  for  the  purppse  of  drafting 
a  suitable  and  equitable  Constitution 
for  Your  Kingdom..."  148/ 

On  August  15,  Kalakaua,  without 
consulting  his  ministers,  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature  referring 
to  th^  resolution  petition  and  staging 
that  it  was  his  "Royal  Pleasure  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly .. .take  such 
measures  46  would  carry  out  the 
intention  cSf  the  people  expressed 
in  that  Petition."  149/    This  message, 
an4  the  bills  that  followed,  forced 
the  legislature  to  form  a  committee  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  a  new 
constitution. 

As  these  events  proceeded,  American 
Minister  Stevens  wrote: 

The  businessmen  and  the  more 
responsible  citizens  of  the 
islands  are  greatly  disturbed. 
For  good  reasons  they  fear  to  have 
the  country  convulsed  by  such  an 
issue.     The  English  commissioner 
'  and  the  undersigned  have  been 
urged  confidentially  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
by  the  most  conservative  of  the 
Legislature  to  counsel  the  King 
against  the  rash  and  dangerous 
step.  150/ 

Stevens  and  British  Commissioner 
Wodehouse  then  agreed  that  they  would 
talk  to  the  kin-^  together.    Of  this 
meeting,  Wodehou.:^e  wrote:  * 

We  told  the  King  that  we  came  as 
His  friends,  and  as  the  Represent- 
atives of  two  Powers  who  had  the 
most  friendly  Relations  with  Him 
and  that  looking  to  the  "large 
interests"  which  we  had  to  pro- 
tect, we  thought  that  our  duly  to 
our  Gqvernments  required  us  to 
point  to  His  Majesty  the  disastrous 
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result^  to  Himself,  and  to  His 
Kingdom  which  wbuld,  in  our  i 
opinion  attend  any  attempt  to 
f^tce  through  the  Legislative 
Assembly  such  a  measure  as  that 
recommended  in  His  Message  to  that 
body  on  the  15th  instant. 

We  said,  Whatever  grievances 
Hawaiians  might  have  to  complain 
of  under  the  present  Constitution, 
and  we  did  not  say  that  there  were 
none,  a  means  for  redressing  them 
is  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
To  go  outside  of  that  would  be  to 
get  on  dangerous  and  Revolutionary 
ground.     The  country,  we  said 
required  peace,  which  meemt 
prosperity.  151/ 

Kalakaua  was  so  displeased  with  the 
diplomats'  comments,  particularly 
those  of  Wodehouse,  that  he  asked  that 
Wodehouse  be  replaced  by  "some  person 
more  lively  to  the  British  interest." 
152/ 

The  movement  for  a  constitutional 
convention  continued  to  the  point 
where  Robert  Wilcox  stated  in  the 
legislature  on  September  9,  1890, 
that: 

There  was  danger  of  another 
revolution  and  the  streets  being 
made  sticky  with  blood,  if  the 
wishes^of  the ' people  Were  to  be 
persistently  thwarted  as  at 
present.    It  would  be  a  worse 
revolution  than  that  of  1887,  and 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Honolulu  would  be  blown  up*  He 
would  take  a  hand  in  it  himself... 
153/ 

After  this  speech  British 
Commissioner  Wodehouse  wrote:  "My 
colleague  [Stevens]  cind  I,  have,  under 
these  circumstances,  called  upon  the 
commanders  of  our  National  Ships  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency."  154/    On  September  25, 
1890,  Stevens  wrote:     "There  are 
threats  of  attempts  to 
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constrain  : he  Legislature  by  inti- 
midation and  violence.    But  at  present 
writing  it  looks  like  a  pacific 
solution  by  the  approval  of  some 
Constitutional  amendments..."  155/ 
The  events  did  not  turn  violent, 
however,  and  relative  calm  ensued 
after  the  legislative  committee  I 
ccasidering  thelbill  for  a  ^ 
constitutional  convention  rejected  it.  ^ 
Opponents  of  the  bill  believed  that 
pending  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  would  "correct  all  the 
really  objectionable  features  of  the 
constitution."  156/ 

On  January  20,  1891,  King  Kalakaua 
died  and  Princess  Liliuokalani  became 
queen.    The  queen  immediately  moved 
against  the  reformers  by  appointing 
cabinet  members  of  her  choice  and 
giving  Kalakaua  a  large  state  funeral. 
She  also  developed  a  plan  (initially 
secret)  for  a  new  constitution  for 
Hawaii.    This  would  eliminate  the 
"bayonet"  constitution  of  XbS7  and 
restore  control  of  Hawaii  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  natives. 

Because  many  of  Liliuokalani' s 
policies  were  opposeci  to  the  goals  of 
the  reformers,  "there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  annexation  sentiment" 
during  1891  and  1892.  157/  This 
sentiment  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 

Annexation  Movements;     1891  and  1892 

When  Liliuokalani  a§c ended  the 
throne,  Hawaii  was  "in  the  beginning 
of  an  economic  depression  brought  on 
by  the  recent  change  in  the  tariff  law 
of  the  United  States."  158/  Although 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  raising  the 
tariff  on  Hawaiian  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  April  1,  1891,  an  antici- 
patory reaction  was  already  occurring 
in  Hawaii. 

Several  courses  of  action  for 
Hawaii  were  suggested  in  response  to 
this  new  development.    These  included 
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actions  to:     (1)  i'abrogatd  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  then  make  a  similar 
agreement  with  one  or  more  of  the 
British  colonies  in  the  pacific;"  or, 
(2)  "seek  to  revise  the  reciprocity 
treaty  in  order  to  make  it 
permanent •• .and  provide  for  complete 
free  trade."  159/    As  it  turned  out, 
due  to  various  obstacles,  neither  one 
of  these  courses  was  to  become  a 
reality. 

The  second  approach,  revision  of 
the  treaty,  was  the  most  desirable  for 
Hawaii  and  a  treaty  was  actually 
drafted.     This  draft  treaty  included 
the  cession  of  Pearl  Harbor,  along 
with  complete  free  trade,  and  was 
submitted  to  President  Harrison,  who 
took  no  action  on  it.     On  February  10, 
1892,  the  Hawaiian  Special  Envoy  to 
the  United  States,  Mott  Stoith,  learned 
that  "the  President  would  not  submit 
this  treaty... to  the  Senate"  and  that 
"his  chief  objection  is  that  the 
policy  of  his  administration  is 
pledged  to  'high  protection,*  while 
this  treaty  requires  him  to  recom- 
mend 'free  trade.'"  160/ 

The  draft  treaty  caused  a  debate  in 
Hawaii  that  lasted  "long  after  the 
original  treaty  attempt  had  failed. 
On  July  9,  1892,  Robert  W.  Wilcox  (the 
leader  of  the  1889  rebellion)  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  legislature 
that  called  for  a  committee  to  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  "ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  regard  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  in  regard  to  some  reparation  due 
this  country  for  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  also  to 
negotiate  for  the  cession  of  Pearl 
Harbor  for  adequate  compensation,  and 
in  general  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
obtain  closer  relations  with  that 
country."  161/  Several  days  later  Wilcox 
withdrew  the  resolution  after  native 
Hawaiians  protested  the  request, 
although  he  indicated  it  was  withdrawn 
because  it  could  not  be  discussed  while 
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the  ministers  retained  their  places  in 
the  cabinet.  162/    Wilcox,  however, 
again  brought  up  the  cession  of  Pearl 
Harbor  in  August  1892.     This  time  he 
"hinted  to  the  natives  that  he  favored 
annexation  to  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  see  the  country  go  down  to 
destruction  through  the  bad  guidance 
of  an  unpopulcu:  Ministry."  163/ 

In  the  minds  of  some,  an  additional 
course  of  action  was  open  to  Hawaii 
to  ease  her  economic  problems — annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  164/  L. 
A.  Thurston,  in  cin  editorial  of  1884, 
had  written: 

For  many  years  there  have  been  a 
few  residents  here  who  have  ' 
desired  the  annexation  of  these 
Islands  to  the  United  States. 
Their  reasons  have  been  various; 
some  believing  that  under  that 
great  Government  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  Islands  would  be 
best  secured;  others  that  moie 
money  could  thus  be  made,  and  some 
have  always  been  Impressed  with  the 
instability  and  insecurity  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government.     But  the 
majority  of  intelligent  foreigners, 
and  especially  those  born  here  of 
foreign  parents,  have  contended  for 
the  independence  of  the  Government* 
They  have  believed  it  to  be  far 
more  for  the  interests  of  the 
native  race  that  they  should 
ma^intain  an  independent  Goverment 
and  a  distinctive  national 
existence ...  It  is  well  known  that 
the  United  States  Government  does 
not  desire  the  annexation  of  these 
Isl2mds;  the  accession  of  foreign 
territory  is  contrary  to  its 
policy;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Government  will  not  permit  its 
interests  here  to  be  sacrificed, 
nor  permit  amy  other  foreign 
Government  to  control  here.  When 
these  Islands  cease  to  be  self- 
governing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  take  possession.  165/ 
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During  1891  and' 1892/  annexation 
sentiment  increased  due  to 
Liliuokalani' s  ^policies  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Reform  Party  in  the  1890 
elections.    This  defeat  had 
discouraged  many  who  saw  the  Reform 
Party  as  the  only  vehicle  to  ensure  a 
stable  government.     They  now  looked 
toward  the  ipossibility  of  annexation 
as  a  solution.     One  of  those  who  began 
to  consider^  the  possibility  of 
annexation  with  increasing  favor  was 
L.  A.  Thurston,  who  by  "1892  was  an 
ardent  annexationist 166/  However, 
"up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was,  it 
is  beliieved,  no  organized  group 
seeking  to  promote  annexation  to  the 
United  States •"  167/ 

The  elections  of  February  1892  were 
complicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  political  parties  from  two 
in  1890  (the  Reform  Party  and  the 
National  Reform  Party)  to  four  in 
1892.     The  Liberal  Party,  which 
included  Wilcox  and  many  followers  of 
the  National  Reform  Party,  was 
opposed  by  three  smaller  parties, 
including  the  Reform  Party  and  the 
National  Reform  Party.     The  Liberal 
Party  slogan  was  "Hawaii  for 
HawaiiaiiS,"  168/  and  its  goal  was  a 
republican  form  of  government: 

The  Liberal  Party  was  the  party 
of  the  opposition;  its  campaign 
orators  continued  the  attack  on 
the  cabinet,  the  queen,  and 
Marshal  C.  B.  Wilson  [an 
influential  advisor  to  the  cpaeen] 
that  had  been  started  by  [John  E.] 
Bush  and  Wilcox  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  and  these  leaders  continued 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  repub- 
licanism which,  said  Bush,  was 
gaining  favor  among  the  Hawaiians 
because  of  the  "present  rotten 
condition  of  officialdom"  in  the 
kingdom,  a/  In  one  speech  Wilcox 
explained  that  "in  times  gone  by 
he  had  been  a  staunch  royalist, 
today  he  was  in  the  same  degree  a 
Republican,  he  was  a^  strong 
believer  in  freedom  and  justice 


and  was  in  favor  of  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  arid 
for  the  people."  b/    On  another 
occasion,  he  spoke  of  the  V utter 
misgovernment  of  affairs  at  home. 
Ignoramt  fools  are'  conducting  the 
Government.     A  'blacksmith' 
[Wilson]   is  very  influential  with 
the  Queen.. •He  is  too  ignorant  a 
man  to  be  even  trusted  with  any 
responsible  Government  position. 
It  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
Hawaiian  nation... We  must  all  be 
loyal  Hawaiians,  and  tell' the 
Queen  that  her  present  Govern- 
ment is  an  injustice  cuid  a 
'      diggrace  to  the  nation.    We  must 
not  f. latter  her."c/    "To  flatter 
the  Queen  would  be  to  inflate  her 
with  her  own  importance,  which 
would  cause  disastrous  results •" 
169/ 

Neither  the  Liberal  Party  nor  ciny 
of  the  other  parties  was  able  to  win  a 
majority  o^  seats  in  the  legislature 
in  the  1892  election.     The  election 
results  thus  left  the  legislature  in  a 
weakened  state.     John  E.  Bush,  a 
Liberal  Party  leader,  wrote:  "The 
practical  defeat  of  the  Libpral  Party 
is  the  lost  opportunity  of  the 
Hawaiians.. • It  looks  now  as  though  the 
only  hope  for  equal  rights  in  this 
country  lies  in — shall  we  say 
it— annexation."  170/ 

During  the  last  year  of  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  the  pace  of  events 
became  more  heated  and  feverish. 
Between  the  elecftion  of  February  3, 
1892,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  on  May  28,  1892,  two  major 
developments  occurred,  "one  overt  and 
one  secret,   [that]  were  important 
elements  of  what  Minister  Stevens 
described  as  a  feverish  political 
situation:     (1)  an  antigovernment 
agitation  and  conspiracy  fomented  by 
certain  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  (2)  the  formation  and  activities 
of  an  annexation  club."  171/ 
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The  Government  put  down  the  Liberal 
Party  conspiracy  by  arresting  memy  of 
its  leaders  when  the  queen's  marshal, 
"Wilson  learned  of  the  secret  Hawaiism 
Patriotic  League  [and]  succeeded  in 
infiltrating  it  with  spies  who 
supplied  him  with  information' about 
the  doings  of  the  conspirators."  172/ 
Kuykendall  points  out  that,  given 
these  events,  it  sefemed  "that  the 
United  States  naval  force  in  Honolulu 
Harbor  was  in  fact  affording 
protection  to  the  queen's  government 
against  the  menace  of  possible 
revolutionary  actions  by  the  Liberal 
faction."  173/ 

The  second  major  development  was 
the  formation  of  the  Annexation  Club. 
According  to  Kuykendall,  "The  sole 
source  of  information  about  the  origin 
and  activities  of  the  Annexation  Club, 
a  secret  one — is  Lorrin  A.  Thurston." 
174/    Thurston  indicated  that  the  date 
of  the  Club's  formation  was  January  or 
February  1892.     The  object  of  the  club 
"was  not  to  promote  annexation,  but  to 
be  ready  to  act  quickly  and 
intelligently,  should  Liliuokalani 
precipitate  the  necessity  by  some  move 
against  the  Constitution,  tending  to 
revert  to  absolutism  or  anything  of 
the  nature."  175/    The  organization, 
which  kept  no  records,  was  small — 
never  more  than  seventeen  members, 
thirteen  of  whom  were,  on  January  14, 
1893,  appointed  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  that  plamned  and  directed  the 
13V er throw  of  the~monarchy.  176/    The  ~ 
club  members  felt  that  they  ought  to 
"know  beforehand  the  probable  attitude 
of  the  United  States  Government  toward 
annexing  Hawaii,"  177/  and  Thurston 
visited  Washington  in  order  to  get 
that  information.     Of  his  trip, 
Thurston  wrote: 

Dr.  Mott  Smith  [special  emissary 
of  the  Hawaiian  Government  sent  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  a  free- 
trade  treaty  with  the  United  States] 


volunteered  to  introduce  me  to  the 
principal  authorities,  and  was 
present  when  I  met  Senator  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  Republican  member  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
Republican  Senate,  and  Representa- 
ative  James  H.  Blount,  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  like  committee  of 
the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
atives.     My  interview  with 
Mr.  Blount  took  place  in  his 
committee  room  at  the  Capitol,  and 
lasted  about  a  half -hour # 

When  I  had  finished  my  state- 
ment, he  said:     I  suppose  that  you 
have  come  to  me  because  you  want 
to  know,  in  case  action  becomes 
necessary  in  Honolulu,  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  may  be,  if  the 
matter  comes  up  in  Washington.  I 
replied  that  he  had  stated  the  case 
exactly.     He  went  on:     I  do  not 
know  very  much  about  this  subject, 
but  I  ccin  tell  you  this:  if  the 
question  does  come  up,  it  will  be 
treated  here  as  a  national  one,  and 
not  as  a  Democratic  [one] .  I 
advise  you  to  see  Mr.  Blaine, 
secretary  of  state,  and  see  what  he 
thinks.     I  explained  that  I 
intended  to  see  Mr.  Blaine,  but 
that  he  was  ill,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him,  although  I  hoped  to  meet  him 
soon.    All  right,  said  Mr.  Blount ^ 
You  do  so,  and  let  me  know  what  he 
says.     I  agreed. 

A  few  days^  afterward,  I  called 
at  the  State  Department  and 
presented  James  G.  Blaine  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  John  L. 
Stevens,  United  States  minister  to 
Hawaii.     I  made  a  full  explanation 
to  Mr.  Blaine:     we  had  no  intention 
of  precipitating  action  in  Honolulu 
but  conditions  had  gone  so  far  that 
we  felt  the  maintenance  of  peace  to 
be  impossible;  we  believed 
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that  Liliaokalani  was  likely  at 
any  time  to  attempt  the  promul- 
gation of  a  new  constitution.  If 
she  tended  toward  absolutism,  we 
proposed  to  seek  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  provided  it  would 
entertain  the  proposal*     A  nucleus 
had  been  formed  in  Honolulu  to 
bring  the  plem  to  a  focus,  should 
occasion  arise;  that  nucleus  had 
sent  me  to    Washington  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  there.     Mr.  Blaine 
asked:     Have  you  talked  to  anyone 
else  in  Washington  on  this 
subject?     I  answered  that  I  had, 
mentioning  Senator  Davis  and  Mr. 
Blount. 

Mr.  Blaine  said  that  he 
considered  the  subject  of  the 
utiR^t  importance,,  and  continued: 
"I  9im  somewhat  unwell,  but  I  wish 
•'you  would  call  on  B.  F.  Tracy, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  emd  tell 
him  what  you  have  told  me,  and  say 
to  him  that  I  think  you  should  see 
the  President.     Do  not  see  Mr. 
Blount  again.     I  will  attend  to 
him.     Come  to  me  after  you  have 
seen  President  Harr^.son."  In 
accordance  with  the  request,  I 
immediately  met  Secretary  Tracy 
and  reported  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Blaine.     Said  Mr*  Tracy:     I  do 
not  know  whether  you  had  better 
see  the  President  or  not.  But 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  learn 
what  he  thinks.     We  went  to  the 
-White  House.     Mr*  Tracy  had  me 
wait  in  an  outer  room  while  he 
spoke  with  the  President.  After 
about  a  half-hour,  the  secretary 
reappeared  and  beckoned  me  to 
accompany  him  outdoors.     Then  he 
spoke:     I  have  explained  fully  to 
thfe  President  what  you  have  said 
to  me,  and  have  this  to  say  to 
you:     the  President  does  not  think 
he  should  see  you,  but  he 
authorizes  me  to  say  to  you 


that,  if  conditions  in  Hawaii 
compel  you  people  to  act  as  you 
have  indicated,  and  you  come  to 
Washington  with  an  annexation 
proposition,  you  will  find  an 
exceedingly  sympathetic 
administration  here.    That  was  -all 
I  wanted  to  know.  178/ 

Before  he  left  the  Un^ited  States, 
Thurston  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Blaine  concerning  the  subject 
of  "Annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States."     ThurstonCnot  only  described 
the  current  situation  in  Hawaii,  but 
also  the  plan  of  action  that  would  be 
pursued  by  the  Annexation  Club.  This 
plan  included:     "securing  the  appoint- 
ment of -a  Cabine|:  at  the  Islands,  ''^ 
committed  to  annexation,  and  educating 
the  people  in  favor  of  annexation; 
then,  if  sentiment  in  Washington  was 
favorable  when  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  proceeding  to  bring  abqut 
annexation  by  action  of  the  Hawaiiaa 
legislature."  179/    This  letter, 
coupled  with  United  States  Minister 
Stevens'  pro-annexation  views,  leaves 
little  question  ..that  the  United  States 
Government  became  increasingly  aware 
of  impending  annexation  movements  in 
Hawaii  during  1892. 

b.     THE  FALL  OF  THE  MONARCHY  AND 
ANNEXATION  OF..  HAWAII* 

Memorandum  from  Williaim  Dudley, 
Research  Branch,    Naval  Historical 
Center/  to  CaroJ^o  Dinkins,  Chair r  - 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission 
Committee  on  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Relationships  (Dated  March  2,  1983) 


V    This  section  of  the  Report  was 

prepared  by  William  Dudley  and  Lt. 

Donna  Nelson  of  the  Naval  Historical 

Center.     See  above,  page  265. 
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Subject:     Public  Comment s  on  Draft 
Report  of  Findings  of  the  Native 
Hawaii'ans  istudy  Commissi  n 

1.  This  replies -^to  a  request  from  your 
office  that  we  respond  to  public  com- 
ments to  Part  II. B.,  "The  Fall  of  the 
Monarchy  and  Annexation  of  Hawaii," 
which  was  researched  and  written  in 
this  office  at  your  request. 

2»  The  written  comments  that  you 
forwarded  to  this  office  were 
contained  in  letters  cind  lengthy 
memoranda  from  Native  Hawaiians  or 
those  who  share  t.heir  views.  The 
general  tenor  of  these  comments  was  a 
critical  reaction  to  the  content  and 
sources  used  in  researching  and 
writing  the  sub-chapter. 

3.  When  your  request  was  received  last 
May,  we  responded  within  the  guide- 
lines of  that  request/  namely:  that 
within  six  to  eight  weeks  we  produce  a 
15  to  20  page,  double-epaced  report , 
footnoted,  on  "what  forces  caused  the 
monarchy  to  fall  and  what  forces  led 
to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  as  a  Territory  in  1898." 
The  request  also  stated  that  "reliance 
on  secondary  sources  will  be 
sufficient  for  cur  review." 

4.  The  account  we  produced  was 
essentially  a  summary  based  on  leading 
secondary  works  and  a  limited  number 
of  primary  sources.  Ralph 
Kuvkendall^s  The  Hawaiian  Xingdomt 
The  Kalakaua  Dynasty  ( 1967 )  was  chosen 
as  a  principal  source,  for  it  is  a 
well-balanced  interpretation,  based  on 
multi-archival  research  with  careful 
annotations.     Printed  primary  sources 
such  as  the  multi-volume  Blount 
report,  the'  Morgan  report,  and  Lt. 
Lucien  Young's  account  were  consulted 
but  were  used  carefully  and  sparingly, 
with  their  biases  taken  into 
consideration . 


5.  The  types  of  critical  ccmments 
varied  widely.     Several  respondents 
sent  accounts  they  considered  more 
accurate.     These  statements  were 
lengthy  and  detailed  but  the  facts 
preg^entecj  did  not  contradict  those  in 
our  account.     The  response  from  the 
Hawaiian  State  Statistician  remarked 
that  "...the  demographic,  statii^tical 
and  historical  aspects  of  the  stvidy 
have  been  handled  reasonably  well, 
reflecting  a  satisfactory.,  degree  of  \ 
competence  and  objectivity."    The  most 
cogent  criticiBms  argued  that  primary 
source  research  in  both  public  and 
private  archives  was  much  to  be 
preferred  to  reliance  on  secondary 
sources,  and  that  several  questions 
regarding  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and 
. annexation  should  have  been  treated  in 
greater  depth  and  detail.     I  concur 
with  these  sentiments.  Primary 
sources  are  to  be  preferred  in  the 
research  amd  writing  of  any  historical 
account.     Ideally,  the  scholar  would 
travel  to  all  archival  institutions 
holding  pertinent  collections  to  see.  , 
if  any  new  facts  or  fresh  perspectives 
could  be  found.     Unfortunately,  the 
six  to  eight  week  time  limit,  the  lack 
"  of  funds  for  travel,  and  the  fact  that 
this  work  was  assumed  for  completion 
in  addition  to  other  work  normally 
done  by  this  office  precluded  any  more 
extensive  treatment. 

6.  Some  commentators  objected  to  the 
fact  that  federal  historians  were 
'  asked  to  provide  research  on  a"  subject^ 
which  involved  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  armed  forces.  The 
presumption  here  is  that  government 
historians  could  not  be  xanbiased  in 
the  matter.     Our  report  strove  for 
objectivity  and  made  no  attempt  to 
ignore'  or  minimize  the  parts  played  by 
the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
American  Minister  to  Hawaii,  John  L. 
Stevens.     It  is  conceded,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  more 
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appropriate  had  the  Commission  re- 
quested this  work  be  undertaken  by  a 
non-governmental  historian  so  that 
there  might  have  been  no  question  ' 
about  the  appearance  or  substance  of 
objectivity.     I  recommend  strongly 
that  if  the  Commission  feels 
additional  work  is  needed  with  regard 
to  the  revision,  amefidmeht  or 
re-writing  of  this  chapter,  it  should 
be  done  by  either  an  academic  or  an^ 
independelit  historian  who  has  no  i 
administrative  connection  with  the  ^ 
U.S.  Government. 

Respectfully  yours, 


(signed)  William  S.  Dudley 


Setting  the  Stage 

To  summarize  the  previous  section, 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  ir  1893  was 
primarily  the  result  of  a  ^lower 
struggle  between  supporters  of  the 
monarchy,  a  group  largely  composed  of 
persons  of  Hawaiian*  ancestry,  and  the 
monied  haole  group,  or  "foreigners," 
persons  of  Merican  and  European  birth^ 
or  descent.    The  Kamehamehas  had  been 
the  last  strong  monarchs  of  Hawaii. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  ae  the  kingii  weakened,  the 
haole  population  gained  in  political 
influence  and  economic  power.    This  / 
set  the  scene  for  the  ensuing  / 
conflict.   

The  Constitution  of  1887  was X  key 
in  the  changing  scope  of  Hawaiian 
politics  (see  above,  page  277).  Major 
changes  were  that:    although  the  king 
retained  his  right  to  appoint  the 
cabinet,  cabinet  members  could  be 
removed  only  with  the  approval  of  the 


legislature;  the  king  no  longer  had  an 
absolute  veto,  which  could  now  be 
over-ridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  legislature;  the  House  of 
Nobles  was  no  longer  appointed  by  the 
king  but  became  elective  offices;  both 
nobles  €Uid  legislators  had  to  meet 
residence  and  property  requirements , 
more  stringent  for  the  nobles;  but""  the 
most  significant  change  was  in  the 
voting    requirements.    ,The  vote  was 
extended  to  all  male  residents  of 
Hawaiian,  American,  or  European  birth 
or  descent  who  met  certain  property, 
educational,  and  residence  require- 
ments amd  who  took  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  This 
extended  the  vote  to  foreign  residents 
and  naturali^sed  citizens  as  well  as  to 
native  Hawaiians.    The  property 
requirements  for  eligibility  to  vote 
for  representatives  were  modest;  but 
to  vote  for  nobles,  one  was  required 
to  own  "taxable  property  in  this 
country  of  the  value  of  not  less  than 
three  thousand  dollars  over  ^and  above 
all  encumbrances/  or  shall  have 
received  an  income  of  not  less  than 
six  hundred  dollars  during  the  next 
year  preceding  his  registration  for 
such  election."  180/  '  This  last 
requirement  had  the  effect  of  placing 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Nobles  _ 
(and  thus  the  legislature)  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reform  Party,  which  was 
made  up  largely  of  Hawaiian-born 
Americans  and  Europeauis,  and  resident 
foreigners.    This  group  held  most  of 
_the  land ^and_a  majority  of  the        — — 
businesses  of  the  country.  They 
could,  therefore,  meet  the  property 
requirements,  while  most  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  were  disenfranchised. 

In  1889,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
group  led  by  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  a 


Eur ope an -educated  Hawaiian,  to^ 
overturn  the  Constitution  of  1887  by 
force  (see  above,  page  282).    The  aim 
was  to  return  to  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  1864  in  which  the 
king  had  had  a  great  deal  more  power. 
The  insurrection  was  quelled,  but  this 
was  i:he  beginning,  of  almost  continuous 
political  unrest.    At  this  tire  the 
Hui  Kalaiaina,  a  native  politLjal 
organization  whose  main  object;lve  was 
a  restoration  of  the  pre-1887  consti- 
tutional system,  was  formed.  This 
party  gained  in  strength  as  the  Reform 
Party  was  weakened  by  internal 
dissension.     In  the  elections  of  1^  1 
the  Reform  Party  became  the  minority 
party,  and  its  cabinet  was  forced  out 
of  office. 

Once  again,  a  move  was  made  to 
revise  the  conRtitution,  this  time 
with  the  open  suppOTt  of  King 
Kalakara.    This  was  naturally  opposed 
by  those  who  Hid  gained  so  much  under 
the  new  constitution.     Rear  Admiral 
George  Brown,  commanding  tbe  Pacific 
Squadron,  described  the  situation  in  a 
letter  to  Secretacry  of  the  Navy  B.  F. 
f       Tracy,  dated  July  29,  1890: 
»% 

Sir:     Ijn  reference  to  political 
mrtters  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  I 
have  to  report  that  since  myrlast 
communication  on  the  subject.  No. 
228  of  June  26,  1890,  mar^y  events 
have  transpired  in  Honolulu  which 
indicate  that  serious  trouble,  if 
not  a  revolution,  is  imminent,  at 
no  distant  day.    The  Legislature 
now  in  session  will  not  probably 
^  adjourn  before  the  middle  of 

September  next,  'and  until  that 
*  time  the  discordant  element  in  :the 
National  Refprm  Party  ( Hui 
Kalaiaina)',  as  rep;resented  by 
several  natives  and  half-castes 
in  the  Legislature,  who  were 
prominent  leaders  in  the 
attempted  revolution  of  July, 


1889,  will  not  cease  their 
revolutionary  discussions  and 
movements  either  in  the  Legis- 
lature or  in  public  meeyj:ings  on 
the  streets •     Their  efforts  are 
now  being  made  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  with 
a, view  of  revising  the  present 
constitution,  which  was  adapted 
in  1887.. ^ The  presence  of  the 
force  under  my  command  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  would-be 
revolutionists,  as  v*iile  they 
are  aware  that  I  am  here  to 
protect  the  persons  and 
properties  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  general 
belief-  among  them  is  that  I 
will,  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution,  take  a  more  decided 
atand  in  the  interests  of  those 
opposed  to  them  than  I  might  be 
warranted  in  doing.    The  white 
residents  and  natives  and  half- 
castes  who  stand  ready  to  oppose 
the  revolutionists  have  every  ^ 
confidence  in  their  ability  to 
do  so  successfully,  and  take 
great  comfort  in  the  k-.AOwledge 
of  an  adequate  naval  force  being 
present. • .181/ 

The  king  was  persuaded  to  back  down 
from  his  position  favoring  a  new 
constitution,  largely  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  American  and 
British  ministers  (see  above,  page 
285) •     Crisis  was  averted  in  this 
instance,  but  the  events~~of'^1893,  . 
almost  parallel  to  the^  situation 
described  by  Brown,  had  a  markedly 
different  outcome- 

LiLiuokalani  Ascends  the  Throne 

The  king^s  death  in  1891  and  the 
passage  cf  the  McKinley  Tariff  in  the 
United  bcates  Congress  later  that  year 
led  to  a  new  time  of  trouble  in  the 
kingdom.     The  new  Queen  Liliuokalani' s 
reign  was  marked  by  an  economic 
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depression  brought  about  by  the 
McKinley  Tariff.     Rear  Admiral  Brown 
reported  on  August  17,  1892:  "The 
great  depression  in  business  matters 
in  the  Islands  is  being  felt  by  all 
classes.     Importations  from  the  United 
States  are  extremely  light  and  many 
vessels  leave  here  in  ballast. 182/ 

'Another  major  problem  Was  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  cabinet. 
After  the  1892  election,  no  one  party  ^- 
had  enough  members  to  claim  a  clear 
majority  (see  above,  page  287#)  Fear 
successful  want~of-conf idence 
resolutions  were  supported  by  various' 
combinations  of  three  parties  (Iteform, 
National  Reform,  and  Liberal)  in  the 
first  eight  months  of- the  session.  , 
Little  business  was  accomplished  until 
November,  wjtien  a  strong  moderate 
cabinet  led  by  George  Wilcox  was 
formed  as  a  cotopromise.   *It  appeared 
that  seme  stability  had  at  last  been 
achieved. 

A  number  of  bills  had  been  ppst- 
poned  during  the  turmoil.     Among  the 
most  controversial  were  the  Lottery 
Bill,  the  Opium  Licensing  Bill,  and  a 
bill  calling  for  a  new  constitutional 
convention. '  The  queen  had  reluctantly 
appointed  this  cabinet,  and  now  a 
widening  rift  began  to  appear  between, 
the  queen  and  her  ministers.  The 
first  two  above-mentioned  pieces  of 
legislation  were  supported'  by  the 
queen,  but  vigorously  opposed  by  her 
cabinet.     Other  clashes  worsened  the 
situation.     By  January  4,  1893,  the 
queen's  suppor-ters  felt  confident 
enou^h.*to  propose  yet  another  want-of- 
confidence  resolution.     The  measure 
was  defeated  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 
On  January  10,  the  Lottery  Bill  passed 
over  the  opposition  cf  the  cabinet, 
and  taking  this  as  a  sign,  once  again 
a  want-of "conf idence  vote  was  called. 
In  the  ensuing  debate,  the  feelings  of 
the  legislators  were  summed  up  by 
Representative  Kamauoha: 

The  Cabinet  were  honest  and  able 
men.     There  was  no  doubt  that  they 
possessed  the  confidence  of 


the  Community.    They  were  men  of ^ 
integrity,  who  would  be  able .  to* 
secure  fundi^  to  carry  on  the 
government.     But  would  they  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Queen? 
Would  they  do  what  the  Queen  and 
the.  Hawaii6Ui  people  wanted  in 
regard  to  the  Lottery,  the  ^ 
Constitutional  Convention,  etc.? 
Would  they  do  as  the  Queen  wanted 
them  to  do?  183/ 

The  resolution  pa«sed.     A  new  cabinet 
was  appointed  by  the  queen,  and  on 
January  14,  1893,  the  legislature  was- 
prorogued. 

Events  of  January,  1893 

Constitutional  reform  had  been  a 
major  campaign  issue  in  the  elections 
of  February  1892;  indeed  it  was  a 
primary  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
Liberal  Party.    Yet  the  resolution  had 
failed  to  pass  in  the  legislature  of 
1892,  having  been  set  aside  while  more 
pressing  matters  were  attended  to. 
LiliuQkalemi,  as  had  Kalakaua,  had 
felt  severely  hampered  by  the 
rfestrictione  placed  on  the  monarchy  by 
the  present  constitution.  Now, 
feeling  that  she  had  the  will  of  the 
people  and  th^  support  of  her  new 
cabinet,  the  queen  decided  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  hands . . 

Since  early  1892,  she  had  been 
quietly  making  plans  to  revise  the 
constitution.     A  draft  had  been 
prepared  in  October- 1892  that 
generally  reverted  to  the  earlier 
cpnctitution  of  1864,  but  which  gave 
the  monarchy  even  more  control.  The 
queen  had  made  no  secret  of  her 
intentions.    A  copy  of  the  document 
had  been  submitted  to  Attorney  General 
Arthur  Peterson  for  his 
recommendations.     All  of  the  cabinet 
members  were  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  at  least  two  had  promised  their 
support  prior  to  their  appointments. 
184/ 

With  this  in  view,  Liliuokalani 
planned  to  promulgate  the  new 
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constitution  immediately  following 
pror,ogation  of  the  iegifalAture. 
Members  of  the  diplomati^,  oammunity , 
the  legislature,  and  other  dignitaries 
were  invited  to  the  ceremony.  Yet 
when  it  came  down  to  signing  their 
names  and  ^hus  attesting  their 
sufijort,  the  cabinet  .refused.  The 
queen  later  wrote,  "They  had  led  me  ■ 
out  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
'now  were  leaving  jne  to  take  trie  step 
alone.     It  was  humiliating,"  185/j 

The  queen  then  reluctantly  decided 
to  wait  until  she  had  more  official 
support;  however,  the  news  had  spread. 
The  members  of  the  Annexationist  Club, 
a  secret  organization,  that  had  formed 
during  the  last  constitutional  crisis 
in  x890  (see  above,  page  288),  quickly 
met  and  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
,  act  on  their  beliefs."   A  , Commit  tee  of 
Safety  was  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  Henry  E.  Cooper.    All  members  of 
this  committee  were  taembera  of  the 
.  Annexationist  aub  with  the  exception 
of  George  Wilcox,  the  former  prime 
minister.    Lorrin  Thurston,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  t^ie  club,,  proppsed  as  the 
first  order  of  business  a  resolution 
"th'at  it  is  the  sense  of  t;.,his  meeting  „ 
that  the  solution  of  the  present 
situation  is  annexation  to  the  United 
Stat,es."  186/    All  but  Wilcox  approved 
the  motion.    Wilcox  quietly  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  home,  on  Kauai. 

The  first  action  of  the  committee 
was  to  send  three  men,  Thurston,  W.  C. 
Wilder,  and  H.  F.  Glade,  to  call  upon 
tl\e  American  Minister,  John  L. 
Stevens,  to  learn  if  "assistance  could 
be  afforded  by  the  United  States 
forces  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  unanimous  sentiment  ar^d 
feeling  beir.?  that  life  and  property* 
were  in  danger."  187/    Lorrin  Thurston 
reported  back  to  the  Committee  that 
Stevens : 

...had  said  that  the  United  States 
troops  on  board  the  Boston  would 
be  ready  to-  land  any  moment  to' 


prevent  the  destruction  of 
-American  life  and  property,  and  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of 
, establishing  a  Provisional 
Government  they  of  course  recog- 
nize the  existing  government 
whatever  it  might  be.  188/ 

Thurston  also  reported  that  when  asked 
what  requirements  there  were  for  being 
the  "existing  government"  in  Stevens' 
eyes,  Stevens  informed  him  that 
whatever  government  was  "actually  in 
possession  of  the  Government  building, 
the  executive  departments  and 
archives,  and  in  possession  of  the 
city,  that  was  a  de"  facto. government 
proclaiming  itself  a  government,  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  recognized." 
189/  ' 

Stevens'  role  in  the  Hawaiian 
revolution  has  always  been  contro- 
versial.   He  had  held  strong  annexa- 
tionist views  from  the  beginning/  and 
this  was  well  known  in  the  Hawaiian 
community.    While  he  did  not  openly 
oppose  the  queen,  from  such  statements 
as  that  quoted  above  it  was  obvious 
that  he  would  not  oppose  a  change. 
Stevens  was  careful  not  to  offer  aid, 
'  but  he  did  promise  to  recognize  ^y 
"government  that  the  committee  might  be 
able  to  establish.    Other  accounts 
indicate  that  Sevens  had  promised  to 
sup''Jrt  the  Provisional  Government 
wich  U.S.  troops.    There  is  some  doubt 
o.-f  t^e  validity  of  this  assertion,  as 
will  be  seen  below.     However,  the 

.. approval  -of '  the  Anerican^  Minister ,   

tacit  or  otherwise,  wa:s  enough  to 
bolster  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  to 
harden  their  resolve.'    By  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  January,  recruiting  ai}d 
arming  of  a  revolutionary  force  had 
begun  and  plans  were  under  way  to  take 
over  the  government. 

The  royal,  government  was  aware 
of  *ne  Committee  and  of  its  purpose  as 
ear  y  as  Sunday,  January  15th,  yet 
notl.lng  was  done  to  break  up  the 
movement.     It  was  generally  believed 
by  members  of  the  cabinet  that  Stevens 
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had  indeed  promised . support  and  this 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  dissuade 
them  from  any  direct  action.  However, 
the  government  hac?  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men,   ten  Catling  guns,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  at  its 
disposal.    A  landing  party  from  the 
Boston  could  consist  of  at  most  one 
hundred  seventy-five  men  and  the 
Com.mittee  of  Safety  was  assured  of  ^ 
only  about  seventy-fivp  m^n  at  that 
time.     For  whatever  reasons,,  this  day 
was  spent  in  debate  rather  than 
action.  190/ 

'  On  Sunday  evening  two  cabinet 
members  called  on  Stevens  to  find  out 
if  the  rumors,  were  true.     Stevens  made 
it  clear  to  them  that  he  would  not 
support  the  queen  in  a  conflict.  That 
same  day,  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  also  called  on  Stevens. 
Stevens  reiterated  "that  while  he 
would  call  for  the  United  States 
troops  to  protect  life  and  proper,ty, 
Jie  could  not  \-ecognize  any  government 
until  actually  established."  He 
repeate.d,  that  the  troops  when  landed 
would  not  take  sides  with  either 
party,  feiit  would  protect  American  life 
and  property.  191/ 

On  Monday,  January  16,  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  by  the  Committee  to 
garner  support  for  their  aims.  On 
that  day  also,  in  an  attempt  to  defuse 
the  situation,  Liliuokalani  made  ^  - 
public  announcement  that  no  new 
constitution  would  be  promulgated  €or 
the  ti>me  being.     Meanwhile,   the  Com- 
mittee sent  the  following  letter  to 
John  Stevens: 

We,   the  undersigned,  citizens  and 
residents  of  Honolulu,  respect- 
fully represent  that,  in  view  of 
recent  public  events  in  this 
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kingdom,  culminating  in  the 
revolutionary  acts  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani  on  Saturday  last,  the 
public  safety  is  menaced  and  lives 
and  property  are  in  peril,  and  we 
appeal  to  you  and  the  United 
States  forces  at  your*  command  foK 
assistance.     The-  Queen,  with  the 
aid  of  armed  force  and  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence  an^ 
bloodshed  from  those  with  whom  she 
was  acting,   attempted  to  proclaim 
a  new  constitution;  and  while 
pre ven ted  f or  the  ti me  f r cm 
accomplishing  her  object,  declare<^ 
publicly  th^t  she  would  only  defer 
her  action.    This  conduct  and 
action  Wcis  ,upon  an  occasion  and 
under  circumstance [s ]  which'  have 
created  .general  alarm  and  terror. 
,We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves 
without  aid  and,   therefore,  pray 
for  the  pi;ptection  of  the  United 
'States  forces.  192/ 

This  letter  was  delivered  some  time 
in  the  early  Irternoon.     By  four 
o'clock,   following  the  mass  meeting, 
the  Committee  decided  that 
circumstances  were  such  that  any 
action  on  their  part  would  have  to 
vait  until  the  next  day.    As  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  their  objectives  to 
be  established  and  recognized  before 
any  American  troops  landed,   two  men 
called  upon  Stevens  and  requested  that 
the  landing  patty  be  detained  until 
the  next  day.     At  this  point,  it  seems 
obvious  that  Stevens  was  trying  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  complicity 
because  he  informed  them  that 
arrangements  had  already  been  made  and 
that  there  would  be  no  alterations  in 
the  plans i    The  U.S.   troops  landed  at 
five  o'clock. that  evening. 

Stevens  had  gone  aboard  the  Boston 
at  three  o'clock  with  the  following 
request;     "In  view  of  existing 
critical  circumstances  in  Honolulu, 
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indicating  an  inadequate  legal  force, 
I  request  you  to  land  Marines  and 
Sailors  from  the  ship  under  your 
command  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Legation,  and  the  United 
States  Consulate  ..and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  American  life  and  property." 

193/  » 

Captain  Gilbert  C.  Wiltse, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Boston/  had 
been  watching  the  situation  closely 
since  his  return  to  Honolulu  on  the  , 
14th  of  January.     (The  ship,  with 
Stevens  and  his  daughter  as  passen- 
gers, had  been  at  gunnery  practice  off 
Hilo  from  January  4  to  January  14.) 
When  Stevens  arrived,  he  found  that 
.preparations  had  already  been  made.  A 
landing  force  had  been  organized  and 
armed,  and  an  order  couched  in  terms 
of  standard  Navy  policy  ha<?  been 
issued  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Swinburn,  who  was  to  lead  the  force: 

...You  will  taKe  command  of  the 
Battalion  and  land  in  Honolulu  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
Legation,  Consulate,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  Citizens, 
and  bo  assist  in  preserving  public 
order.    Great  prudence  must  be 
exercised  by  both  officers  and 
men,  and  no  action  taken  that  is 
not  fully  warranted  by  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  by  the 
conduct  of  those  who*  may  be 
inimical  to  the  treaty  rights  of 
American  Citizens. . . 194/ 

^  The  landing  force  consisted  of  "one 

company  of  Marines,  30  men,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  H.  L.  Draper, 
/     U.S.M.C.,  two  companies  of  Sailors, 
the  first  consisting  of  34  men  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Charles  Laird,... and 
the  second  consisting  of  35  men,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Dewitt  Cof fman. . .and 
' two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  short 
gatling  and  one  37  m/m  H.R.C. 
(Hotchkiss  Revolving  Cannon)..."  195/ 


The  Marines  were  detached  to  guard  ^ 
the  Legation  and  Consulate,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  men  halted  near  the 
Palace  until  a  place  to  bivouac  could 
be  found.    At  about  9:3Q  p.m.,  Aridn 
Hall  was  obtained.    This  has  been 
another  point  of  controversy 
concerning  the  objectives  of  the 
landing  force.    Arion  Hall  was  some 
distance  from  the  concentration  of 
l^ericem  property,  yet  it  was  located 
immediately  between  the  Government 
Building  and  the  Palace.    This  would 
be  an  ideal  location  from  which  to 
participate  in  any  conflict  between 
the  two  forces.    Though  riot  one 
hostile  move  was  made  by  the  American 
forces,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
presence  provided  a  psychological 
support  to  the  revolutionists.    As  has^ 
been  noted  above,  the  cabinet  and  the 
queen  were  convinced  that  the  American 
Minister  and  forces  from  the  Boston 
were  in  support  of  the  rebelling 
faction •    No  matter  what  their 
purpose,  the  mere  presence  of  this 
armed  force  served  to  demoralize  the 
monarchists  and  to  dampen- any  threat 
of  violence.  • 

4      A  protest  was  lodged  by  the  local 
government,  but  Stevens  refused  to  ^ 

"recall  the  men.  At  this  point,  Monday 
evening,  the  Committee  of  Safety  still 
had  not  formalized  its  plans.  Sanford 
Do?.e,  am  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  generally  well 
respectea  by  all  factions,  w^is  invited 
to  head  the  new  government  that  was 

-planned.    He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  was  not  in 
favor  of'  overthrowing  the  monarchy  or 
*    of  annejfeation.     His  arguments  were  for 
deposing  the^rqueen  and  replacing  her 
with  a  regency  in  f avor^ of  Pringess 
Kaiulani,  the  queen's  designated  heir. 
After  much  debate,  argument,  and  soul- 
searching.  Dole  finally  agreed  to 
?,rcept  the  position  the  next  day. 

By  Tuesday  morning  the  queen  and 
her  cabinet  h^id  positive  information 
concerning  the  Committee  of  Safety  and 


their  alms,  as  some  of  the  cabinet 
members  had  been  Invited  to  join  the' 
Executive  Council  of  the  Ccromlttee. 
/    Still  they  made  no  move  to  halt/ the 
proposed  revolution.     Dr.  William 
Alexander,  an  observer  of  the  events, 
concluded: 


To  judge  from  their  conduct^ 
Queen's  Cabinet  was  overawed 
the  unanimity  and  determlnatlSh'of 
the  foreign  comihunlty,'  and 
probably  had  em  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  force  at  the'  command  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.    They  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  causing 
fruitless  bloodshed,  and,  sought  a 
valid  e3<^use  for  inaction,  which 
they  thought  they  found  in  the 
presence  of  the  United  States 
troops  on  shore,  emd  in  the  well 
known  sympathy  of  the  Americeui 
Minister  with  the  opposition. 
196/ 


By  2:30  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  the  Committee  had  completed  its 
preparations  and  began  moving  toward 
its  objectives.    Within  fifteen 
minutes,  the  Committee  of  Safety  h^d 
quietly  taken  control  of  /the 
Government  Building,  which  was 
virtually  empty  when  they  arrived.  A 
proclamation  was  read  frcm  the  steps 
by  H.  E.  Cooper,  designated 
vice-president  of  the  new  government, 
and  the  ffrst  phase  of  the  revolution 
was  accomp3.ished  as  the  Committee  of 
Safety  became  the  Provisional 
Government^t '     ^ ' 

The  new  Provisional  Government 
moved  into  the  building  and  got  down 
to  work.    Martial  law  was  declared, 
all  saloons  were  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  messengers  wer&  sent  to  the  diplo-^ 
matic  community  to  Infom  them  of  the 
change  in  government  and  to  request 
re. ognitlon.     Between  four  an^  five 
o'clock,  a  message  was  delivered  to 
Dole  from  Stevens: 


A  Provisional  Government  having 
been  duly  constituted  in  the  place 
of  the  recent  Government  of  Queen 
Lllluokalanl  and  said  Provisional 
Government  being  in  full  ^ 
possession  of  the  Government 
Building,  the  Archives  and  the 
Treasury  euid  in  control  of  the 
capital  c$f  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I 

'  hereby  recognize  said  Provisional 
Goverment  as  the  de  facto 
government  of  the  Hawaiian  ^ 

•  Islands.  197/       '     -  - 

Other  foreign  -ministers  followed 
suit  within  days..    Armed  with  Stevens' 
support,'  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  called  on  the  .queen  and  ' 
dememded  her  resignation.    After  much 
protest,  the  queen  yielded  and  signed 
the  following  document: 

I,  Lllluokalanl,  by  th6  Grace  of 
God  and  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  Kingdom,  Queen,  do  hereby 
solemnly  protest  against  any  and 
cill  acts  lone  against  myself  and 
the  constitutional  govermnent  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdopi  by  certain 
persons  claiming  to  have 
established  a  provisional 
government  of  ahd  jpor  this'  King- 
dom. '  That  I  yield  to  the  superior, 
force  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  minister  ^ 
plenipotentiary.  His  Excellency 
John  L.  Stevens,  has  caused  United 
States  troops  to  be  landed  at 
Honolulu  and  declared  that  he 
^  would  support  the  said  provisional 
government.    Now  to  ^v51d  any 
collision  of  armed  forces  and 
,  perhaps  the  lotf3  of  li^e,  I  dp 
under  this  protest,  and  Impelled 
by  said  force,  yield  my  authority 
until  such  time  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall,  upon 
the  facts  being  presented  to  it, 
tindo  the  action  of  its  repre- 
sentatives and  reinstate  me  in 
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the  authority  which  I  claim  as  the 
constitutional  sovereign  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  198/ 

By  thus  phrasing  her  protest,  yielding 
to  the  United  States  rather  than  to 
the  Provisional  Government,  Liliuo- 
kalani  had  left  open  a  door  by  which 
she  might  regain  her  kingdom.  ^  She 
nearly  succeeded. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  the 
Provisional  Government  worked  to 
solidify  its  position.    A  commission 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  request 
annexation.    At  the  same  time,  a 
commission  was  sent  by  the  queen  to 
request  a  delay  in  any  action  rntil  , 
investigations  could  be  made  Anto  the 
events  of  her  overthrow. 

Although  Honolulu  was  apparently 
peaceful  during  the  last  days  of 
January,  rumors  of  counter -revolt  were 
rife  in  the  city.    The  Provisional 
Government's  small  military  force 
would  clearly  not  be  effective  against 
any  ma^or  uprising.    Consequently,  on 
January  31,  a  formal  request  was  made 
to  Stevens  to  extend  protection  to  the 
government  pending  negotiations  in 
Washington.    Stevens  promptly 
complied.    On  February  1,  1893,  the 
following  order  was  given  to  Captain 
Wiltse  of  the  Boston; 

The  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands  having  duly 
and  officially  expressed  to  the 
undersigned,  the  fear  that  said 
Government  may  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  and  to 
prevent  civil  disorder  in  Hono- 
lulu, the  Capital  of  said  Hawaiian 
Islands,  requests  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  may  be  raised, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  to  that  end  confer  on 
the  United  States,  through  the 
undersigned,  freedom  of  occupation 
of  the  public  building  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  and  the  soil 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  so  fan  as 


may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  such  protection,  but  not 
interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  affairs,  by 
said  Provisional  Government. 

I  hereby  ask  you  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  and  terma  of  the 
request  of  the  Hawaiian  Provision- 
al Government,  and  to  that  end  to 
ise  all  the  force  at  your  Command, 
in  the  exercise  of  your  bent 
judgment  and  discretion,  you  and 
myself  awaiting  instructions  from 
the    United  States  Government  at 
Washington.  199/ 

Accordingly,  that  same  day  the 
American  flag  was  raised  over  the 
Government  Building  and  custody  of  the 
building  was  given  over  to  U.S. 
Marines. 

Stevens'  actions  were  accepted  up 
to  a  point  by  the  State  Department: 
"So  far  as  your  course  accordt^  to  the 
de  facto  sovereign  government  the 
material  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  apprehended  disorder,  it 
is  commended;  but  so  far  as  it  may 
appear  to  overstep  that  limit  by 
setting  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  above  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government,  in  the  capacity  of 
Protectors,  or  to  impair  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  that 
government  by  substituting^  the  flag 
and  power  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
disavowed."  200/ 

The  Blo\int  and  Morgan  Reports 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  state 
of  affairs  until  April  1  when  Repre- 
sentative James  Blount  arrived  at  the 
islands  on  a  fact-finding  commission. 
Blount  was  under  instructions  from 
President  Cleveland  to  investigate 
fully  all  aspects  of  the  events  that 
had  taken  place.    As  Stevens"  role  was 
under  investigation,  he  was  superseded 
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though  at  first  not  officially  re- 
lieved, by  Blount.     Blount's  instruc-' 
tions  read,  in  part: 

To  enable'  you  to  fulfill  this 
charge,  your  authority  in  cill 
matters  touching  the  relations  of 
this  Government  to  the  existing  or 
other  government  of  the  islcuidS/ 
and  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
therein,  is  paramount,  and  in  you 
alone,  acting  in  co-operation  with 
^ the  commander  of  the  naval  forces, 
is  vested  full  discretion  and 
power  to  determine  vrtien  such 
forces  should  be  landed  or 
withdrawn.  201/ 

By  this  time.  Captain  Wiltse  had 
been  relieved  as  senior  officer  on  the 
Pacific' Station  by  Rear  Admiral  Joseph 
Skerrett.    Wiltse  was  detached  and 
ordered  hcxne  on  February  28,  1893. 
Blount  ordered  the  Marines  to  return 
to  the  Boston  (one  company  of  sailors 
had  already  been  withdrawn,  the  other 
remained  on  shore)  and  he  ordered  that 
the  American  flag  be  hauled  down.  On 
May  24  he.  officially  replaced  Stevens 
as  Minister. 

Blount  remained  in  Hawaii  until 
August  9  when  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton without  waiting  for  a  replacement. 
His  lengthy  report  (nearly  700  pages) 
laid  the  blame  for  the  revolution 
squarely  on  Stevens  and  recommended  a 
restoration  of  the  former  government. 
Based  on  this  recommendation,  and  at 
the  urgings  of  Secretcury  of  State 
Walter  Gresham,  the  President  ordered 
the  new  Minister  to  offer  to  aid 
Liliubkalani  to  regain  her  throne  with 
the  expectation  that  she  would  grant 
full  amnesty  to  those  who  had  opposed 
her.     Liliuokalani's  refusal  to  meet 
this  requirement,  coupled  with  the 
Provisional  Government's  emphatic 
Refusal  to  consider  su^ch  a  move, 
negated  the  attempt.  202/  Meanwhile, 
it  was  noted  that  Blount  interviewed 
neither  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  nor  the  officers  of  the 
Boston*     There  were  complaints  from 


those  who  were  interviewed  by  him  that 
their  testimony  was  slanted  in  the 
final  report.  203/  , 

After  receipt  of  this  report, ^  in  a 
message  to  Congress  on  December  18, 
1893,  President  Cleveland  said,  in 
part : . 

...The  lawful  government  of  Hawaii 
was  overthrown  without  the  drawing 
of  a  sword  or  the  firing  of  a  shot 
by  a  process  every  step  of  which, ^ 
it  may  safely  be  asserted,  is 
directly  traceable  to  and  depend- 
ent for  its  success  upon  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  actihg 
through  its  diplcwiatic  and  naval 
representatives . 

But  for  the  riotorius  predilec- 
tions of  the  United  States  ^ 
Minister  for  Annexation,  the 
Committee  ,of  Safety,  which  should 
be  called  the  Cc^roittee  for 
Annexation,  would  never  have 
existed. 

But  for  the  landing  of  the 
United  States  forces  upon  false 
prete^xts  respecting  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  the  committee 
would  never  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  plans  and 
penalties  of  treason  by 
undertaking  the  subversion  of  the 
Queen's  government. 

But  for  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  in  position 
to  afford  all  needed  protection 
^nd  support  the  committee  would 
not  have  proclaimed  the 
provisional  government  from  the 
steps  of  the  Government  building. 

And  finally,  but  for  the  lawless 
occupation  of  Honolulu  under  the 
false  pretexts  by  the  United 
States  forces,  and  but  for  Minis- 
ter Stevens'  recognition  of  the 
provisional  government  when  the 
United  States  forces  were  its  sole 
support  and  constituted  its  only 
military  strength,  the  2^een  and 
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her  Government  would  never  have 
yielded  to  the  provisional 
government,  even  for  a  time  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  submitting 
her  case  to  the  enlightened 
justice  of  the  United  States.  204/ 

In  December  1893,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  directing  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  determine,  "Whether  any,  and  if  so, 
what  irregularities  have  occurred  in 
the  diplomatic  and  other  intercourse 
between  the  Unite'd  States  and  Hawaii 
..."  205/    The  resulting  report,  the 
so-called  "Morgan  Report, reached  a 
conclusion  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Blount  Report.    Again  there  were 
complaints  that  not  all  the  people 
involved  had  been  interviewed  and  that 
important  pieces  of  evidence  were 
lacking.     The  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two  reports. 

The  Republic  and  Annexation  Attempts 

Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  to  the 
'Provisional  Government  that  the 
political  climate  was  not  right  for^ 
annexation.    A  more  permanent  form  of 
government  was  necessau:y»  Therefore, 
a  constitution  for  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  adopted  on  July  4,  1894 • 

The  next  few  years  were  relatively 
calm  and  stable,  yet  the  aim  of  the 
Hawaiian  government  remained  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  Repeated 
overtures  were  made,  but  realization 
of  their  goals  remained  distant  until 
1897.    A  new  administration  in 
Washington  would  perhaps  be  more 
favorable  to  annexation.     A  commission 
was  once  again  sent  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.    The  terms  of  the  tteaty  were 
agreed  upon  eurid  the  document  signed  on 
^  June  15,  1897.    The  treaty  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  Hawaiian  Senate 
on  September  10,  1897.    Although  it 
had  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  June  1897,  no  action 
was  taken  until  December  of  that  year. 
After  much  debate  and  many  delays,  the 
chances  of  the  treaty  receiving  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the 


Senate  appeared  slim.    On  March  16, 
1898,  a  joint  resolution  was 
substituted  for  the  Senate  bill.  Thus 
the  subject  came  before  the  entire 
Congress,  where  only  a  simple  majority 
would  be  irequired  in  each  House  to 
pass  the  measure.  206/ 

Th3  strategic  value  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  terms  of  naval  and 
commerc  ial  interests  had  long  been 
recognized.    They  lay  in  the  center  of 
the  Pacific  Basin,  .a  logical  point  for 
refueling  and  resupply.    Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan  had  written  in  a  March  1893 
article  for  Forum  that  it  "may  be 
inferred  the  importance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  [is]  as  a  position  • 
powerfully  influencing  the  commercial 
and  military  control  of  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  of  the  northern 
Pacific',  in  which  the  United  States, 
geographically,  hds  t^e  strongest 
right  to  assert  herself."  207/  Mahan 
was  not  alone  in  his  view.  Other 
naval  strategists  such  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Commodore  George 
Melville  argued  the  importance  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  keeping  any  other 
nation  from  gaining  a  foothold  there. 

With  Japan's  emergence  as  a  naval 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  growing  threat  of  war 
with  Spain,  the  strategic  argument  was 
popular  in  the  United  States,  although 
ccMnmercial  interests  were  ec7ually 
important.    With  America's  entry  into 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  Rear  Admiral 
George  Dewey's  operations  and 
victories  in  the  Philippines,  the 
strategists'  arguments  became  even 
more  important.    Although  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1887,  nothing  had  been  done  to  develop 
the  site  as  a  naval  base.  The 
strategists  argued  that  mere  posses- 
sion of  that  harbor  did  not  ensure 
security  as  foreign  interests  could  be 
encouraged  in  other  points  in  the 
islands.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  Wear,  Honolulu  repre- 
sented the  only  coaling  station 
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available  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  Samoa 
which,  geographically,  was  not  as 
important.    Victory  at  Manila  Bay 
provided  the  impetus  for  victory  for 
the  annexationists  in  Hawaii*  On 
May  4,  1898,  three  days  after  the 
.Battle  of  Maunila,  the  Newlands  Reso- 
lution for  Annexation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Although  there  was  still  a  great  deal 
of  opposition,!  the  Resolution  finally 
passed  on  Jun^  15,  1898.     After  more 
lengthy  debate  in  the  Senate,  annexa- 
tion was  approved  on  July  6,  1898. 
Formal  transfer  of  sovereignty 
occurred  on  Ajiigust  12,   1898,  when  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  became  a  United 
States  territory. 

C.     FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OP  ANNEXATION 

Why  a  Joint  Resolution,  Not  a  Treaty? 

The  reasons  for  the  use  of  a  joint 
Congressional  resolution  (the  Newlands 
Resolution)  rather,  than  a  treaty  to 
annex  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  can 
be  aiicertained  through  the  documented 
history  of  the  annexation  proceedings 
as  well  as  by  a  review  of  world  events 
that  affected  United  States  policies 
at  the  time.     Several  attempts  to 
annex  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  had 
takenj  place  prior  to  1898,  one  as 
early  as  1854.  208/    The  treaty  process 
was  tried  until  the  alternative  joint 
resolution  process  succeeded  in  1898. 
Although  members  of  Congress  and  other 
government  offigials.  as  well  as 
private  citizens,  advanced  numerous 
reasons  to  use  a  joint  resolution,  the 
primary  motivation  was  expediency.  A 
joint  resolution  required  only  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Congress, 
whereas  a  treaty  would  have  required  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate. 
209/    The  need  for  annexation,  by 
whatever  parlicunentary  means,  was 
believed  urgent  to  protect  the 
strategic  and  military  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 


A  short  review  of  world  events 
prior  to  debate  and  passage  of  the 
1898  resolution  clearly  shows  the 
sense  of  urgency  its  backers  felt.  A 
treaty  of  annexation  was  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii 
on  June  16,   1897,  and  ratified  by  the 
Hawaiian  Senate  later  that  yec^r.  This 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  th^  same  day  it  was 
negotiated,  but  "embroiled  in  the 
tariff  and  lacking  a  clear  majority, 
much  less  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
membership,  the  Republican  senatorial 
leadership  delayed  action."  210/  in 
the  meantime,  Japan  protested  against 
annexation  as  harmful  to  its  nationals 
in  Hawaii,  who  now  made  up  the 
majority  of  the  cheap  labor  force  on 
the  islands,    president  McKinley  was 
fearful  that  Japan  would  take  posses- 
sion of  Hawaii  before  the  United 
States  could  annex  it.     On  the  subject 
of  Japan,  one  author  writes  that  in  a 
converspition  with  Senator  Hoar, 
McKinley  stated  that: 

"We  cannot  let  the  islands  go  to 
Japan ...  Japan  has  her  eye  on  them. 
Her  people  are  crowding  in  there. 
I  am  satisfied  they  do  not  go 
there  voluntarily,  as  ordinary 
immigrants,  but  that  JapcUi  is 
pressing  them  in  there,  in  order 
to  get  possession  before  anjjbody 
can  interfere."    MrKinley  from  the 
first  acted  on  the  basis  of  his 
new  policy  with  a  consciousness  of 
American  defense,  an  appreciation 
of  the  desirability  of  Pacific 
possessions,  and  an  awareness  of 
the  designs  of  other  powers.  That 
consciousness  would  settle  into  a 
hardened  conviction  that  America 
must  assume  her  destiny  in  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  Hawaii. 

The  Japanese  scare,  however  true 
or  false,  generated  heat,  but  not 
enough  to  accomplish  annexation. 
211/ 
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On  the  heels  of  the  Japanese  scare 
came  problems  with  Spain  as  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Pro- 
annexationists  also  used  this  as  an 
argument:     "The  expansionists  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  suffering  Cuba 
tied  in  with  Hawaii;  it  was  America's 
destiny  to  redeem  them  both.    As  war 
with  Spain  loomed,  Hawaii  took  on  new 
strategic  importance  for  the  war  in 
the  Pacific."  212/ 

A  listing  of  specific  reasons  for 
Hawaii's  strategic  importance  were 
incorporated  into  both  Senate  Report 
No.  681,  which  accompanied  an  earlier 
proposed  Senate  joint  resolution,  and 
House  Report  No.     1355,  accompanying 
the  final  proposed  House  joint 
resolution  for  Hawaiian  annexation. 
These  specifics  included  the  pre- 
vention of  an  alien  establishment  in 
the  North  Pacific,  thereby  protecting 
the  U.S.  Pacific  coast,  and  securing 
the  commerce  of  the  islands.    A  more 
important  consideration  was  that  the 
" . .  .United  States  must  act  NOW  to  »- 
preserve  ♦•>^»  reanlta  of  its  past 
policy,  and  to  prevent  >.he  dominancy 
in  Hawaii  of  a  foreicm  people ... It_i3 
no  longer  a  question  of  whether  Hawaii 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  native 
Hawaiian  or  by  some  foreicm  people; 
but  the  question  is.  What  foreign 
people  shall  control  Hawaii?"  213/ 

When  war  with  Spain  did  come, 
claims  for  the  strategic  importance  of 
Hawaii  expanded  to  include  arguments 
for  a  coaling  station.     It  was  argued 
that  anything  less  than  annexation 
would  keep  Hawaii  neutral  and  allow 
other  belligerents  comfort.  Most 
important  of  all  was  ensuring  that 
Dewey's  ability  to  defeat  the 
Spaniards  at  Manila  in  the  Philippines 
would  not  be  weakened  by  lack  of 
supplies.     Representative  Hitt  was 
also  concerned  about  a  counterattack: 

For  a  war  of  defense  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  to  us 


inestimably  important,  most 
essential,  and  in  this  light  they 
have  been  most  often  discussed. 
The  discussion  in  past  years  has 
attracted  little  public  attention, 
because  our  people,  until  they 
were  lately  awakened  by  the  war 
and  the  movement  to  reen force 
Dewey,  have  not  thought  much  about 
the  exposed  situation  of  our 
western  coast  in  case  of  war  with 
a  really  great  power  or  the 
necessity  of  possessing  these 
islands  confronting  our  Pacific  - 
coast. 

We  learn  fast  in  war  time... 
214/ 

President  McKinley,  "under  such 
circumstances,  feaxed  interminable 
delays,  and  replaced  the  treaty .. .with 
a  simple  resolution  which  could  be 
adopted  by  a  simple  majority."  215/ 
The  fact  that  the  administration  felt 
there  was  a  real  possibility  that  the 
Senate  would  fail  to  ratify  a  treaty 
with  the  required  two-thirds  majority 
was  noted  by  several  members  of 
Congress.    Among  them  was  'Representa- 
tive CruKipacker  of  Indiana,  an  oppon- 
ent of  annexation,  who  stated  in  the 
debate  of  June  14,  1898:  "...the 
.treaty  required  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  it  could  not  command 
that  assent,  so  it  has  been  abandoned 
jmd  this  expedient  invented..."  216/ 
In  a  remarkably  display  of  candor 
and  confidence.  Representative 
Dolliver  of  Iowa,  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion /  confirmed  the  comment  of  the 
Indiana  Representative  on  both  simple 
majority  and  expediency,  by  stating  on 
the  day  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
that:     "Now  for  the  second  time  a  treaty 
has  been'  negotiated  annexing  these 
islands,  and  the  opposition  of  less 
than  a  majority  in  the  Senate  has  held 
up  the  treaty  and  we  are  driven  to  the 


unusual  expedient  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  (Tongress  to  accomplish  a 
thing  which  ought  to  have  been 
accomplished  nearly  ten  years  ago." 
217/ 

The  proceedings  in  the  Senate  also 
confirmed  the  fear  that  the  treaty 
lacked  votes.     Senator  Morrill,  during 
annexation  debate,  Stated:     "Here  the 
Senate  was  informed  about  it  after  the 
Secretary  had  signed  the  treaty^  but 
even  the  Senate  did  not  permit  itself 
to  discuss  it  except  in  secret 
session  until  its  paucity  of  votes  was 
disclosed;  and  It  came  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty ..."  218/  The 
argument  for  holding  secret  sessions 
was  weak  and  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  is  evident  from  reading  the 
proceedings  of  this  session  of  May  31, 
1898,  in  which  senators  in  the  session 
questioned  the  secrecy  of  5my thing 
discussed  there. 

The  proceedings  of  the  secret 
session  show  that  the  proponents  of 
annexation  desired  a  secy^t  session 
not  because  of  concern  for  war 
security,  but  because  they  feared 
defeat  of  the  proposed  1897  treaty  of 
annexation.     They  used  the  ,weu:  with 
Spain  to  provide  "the  heat  that 
generated  emnexation."  219/  As 
Representative  Alexander  stated  on 
June  11:     "The  annexation  of  the - 
Hawaiian  Islands,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  histoVy/  is  presented  to  us  as 
a  war  necessity."  220/    This  Idea  was 
echoed^by  other  legislators  such  as 
Representative  Pearson  who  said:  "I 
shall  give  my  vote  for. this  resolution 
fdt  the  same  reasons  that  I  supported 
the  war  revenue  bill.     I  believe  that 
this  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Spain."  221/ 

The  final  argument  involved  the 
appropriateness  and  constitutionality 
of  the  resolution,  although  Congres- 
sional debate  on  Hawaiian  annexation 
did  not  concentrate  on  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress 


to  annex  territory,  as  it  did  with 
Texas.     After  discussion  of  this 
issue,  the  next  section  of  this  report 
considers  the  constitutionality 
question  in  the  context  of  the  lack  of 
a  plebiscite  in  Hawaii  on  the  issue  of 
annexation,  as  was  the  case  in  Texas. 
(See  below,  pages  305  and  312.) 

Congressmen  stated  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  by  joint 
resolution  was  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  in  the  Hawaiian  case.  Mr. 
William  Alden  Smith  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  commented  on  the 
annexation  issue : 

While  there  can  be  no  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  trea^:y 
makl'^g  w^s  especially  lodged  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Senate  was  so  framed 
that  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  voice,  nevertheless,  the 
exigencies  which  at  times  confront 
the  Republic  warn  us  of  ^the 
importance  of  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress,  coming  direct  from 
the  people;  and  the  Texas 
precedent  has  made  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  both  branches  of 
Congress  sufficient.  222/ 

Representative  Parker  also  stated 
that,  in  dealing  with  Hawaii,  the 
proper  means  of  annexation  would 
necessarily  come  from  Congress,  rather 
than-  the  treaty-making  power.    He  gave 
the  following  explanation: 

It  is  well  understood  to  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  that  a  nation  may 
contract  to  sell  part  of  its  lands 
which  another  wishes  to  buy,  but 
'  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
government  can  by  treaty  contract 
itself  out  of • existence. . .It  may 
acquiesce,  it  may  agree,  but  the 
authority  bver  these  islands  will 
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not  be  derived  from  that  agreement 
so  much  as  fro|n  the  act  of  the  ^ 
United  States  in  taking 
possession.  223/ 

Senator  Bate  remarked  on  June  30, 
1898,  "that  it  is  an  innovation  upon 
all  precedents  known  in  the  history  of. 
this  country  and  its  legislation  that 
we  should  have,  a  resolution  from  the. 
House  of  Representatives  before -the 
Senate  involving  the  precise  question 
that  is  still^pending  in  the  nature  of 
a,  treaty."  224/    To  this  nay  be  added 
the  statement  concerning  McKinley's 
sentiments  that,   "He  had  thought  of 
Hawaii  for  a  year  while  the  treaty 
languished  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  ^ 
adopted  the  medium  of  a  joint 
resolution  fot  speed's  sake  though  he 
s.till  disliked  its  quality  of 
evasion."  225/ 

President  McKinley  had  evidentljf^ 
considered  using  a  joint  resolution  to 
annex  Hawaii  as  early  as  March  15, 
1897.     In  a  conference  with  former 
Secretary  of  State  Foster  and 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate, 
William  Pierce  Frye^  the  President 
decided  that  because  his  party  lacked 
a  two-thiiuc,  majority  in  the  Senate:, 
"a  joint  resolution  was  best,  sinde  it 
required  simple  majorities  in  each 
house*"  226/    However,   after  udden 
negotiations  for  the  Annexation  Treaty 
of  June  16,  1897,  the  treaty  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  instead.  The 
President  at  this  time  "had  now 
abandoned  the  joint  resolution  scheme  . 
because  it  smacked  of  weakness,  and  he 
wished  to  gauge  opinion  while  the 
Treaty  was  debated."  227/ 

The  joint  resolution  that  was 
finally  used  to  annex  Hawai?  was  not 
introduced  until  world  events  tnade 
plain  to  the  President  and  Congress 
that  annexation  was  essential.  All 
concerned  viewed  it  as  an  expedient. 
The  possibility  that  passage  by  a 
majority  of  the  more  representative 


House,  as  well  as  by  the  Senate,  may 
have  indicated  greater  public  support 
than  treaty  ratification  apparently 
was  not  discussed  by  those  considering 
these  issues. 

A  Comparison  to  Annexation  of  Other 
Territories 

s 

Inhabited  territories,  other  than 
those  lands  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  individual  states*,  and 
except  for  Texas,  were  annexed  by 
treaty  until  1898^  228/  President 
Jefferson,  in  considering  the 
territorial  annexation  of  Louisiana  in 
1803,  deliberated  carefully  whether  he 
had  the  constitutional  authority  to 
annex.    The  Constitution  prohibited 
the  Federal  Government  from  exercising 
all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to. 
it,  and  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
territorial  expansion.    Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  was  possible,  but 
'  Jefferson  thought  the  time  recjuired  to 
amend  could  have  lost  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.     He  therefore  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  France  to  purchase  and 
annex  the  Louisian^i  Territory  on 
'April  30,   1803.     At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  "to  procure  a  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  act  in  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  should 
make  specific  provisions  for  future 
acquisitions. 229/    Since  the  strict 
constructionists  were  in  the  minority, 
however,  without  amendment  "the 
troublesome  question  was  deemed  to  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  territorial  acquisitiqn 
fot*  all  time."  230/ 

'The  precedent  set  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana  was  subsequently  followed  in 
other  cases  of  annexation  by  treaty: 
'  Florida  was'  acquired 'from  Spain  on 
February  22,   18l9j  California 
ba^sically  Was  acquired  ±>y^  conquest  in 
1846-47,  followed  by  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  on  February  2,   1848;  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  were  inpluded  in  the 
California  treaty;  additional 
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territory  was  added  to  Arizona  by  the 
Gadsden  treaty  with  Mexico  of  December 
3,   1853-June  30,  1854;  and  Alaska  was 
annexed  by  treaty  of  purchase  from 
Russia  on  March  30, .1867. 

In  addition,  in  1B67  the  United 
States  proposed  ta  annex  Denmark's 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,   St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix  by  treaty.     Those  treaties 
contained  "a  clause  for  the  assent  of 
the  islands'  people.*    The  people 
assented,  but  the  treaty  failed.  231/ 
St.  Thomas,  St.     John,   and  St.  Croix 
were  later  annexed  by  treaty  iii  1917. 
A  proposed  treaty  for  Santo  Domingo 
failed  in  1870  when  the  cl/ause  f or  ^the 
assent  of  the  people  resulted  in  a 
rejection.     The  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
matter  is  helpful.     After  the  failure 
of  the  treaty  to  pass  the  Senate  in 
1870,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  to  annex  Santo 
Domingo,  but  the  Senate  resolution 
that'  finally  passed  called  only  for  an 
investigation  of  the  annexation 
subject.  232/    The  House  th^n 
proceeded  to  kill  any  hopes  of 
annexation  using  the  resolution 
approach  by  passing  an  amendment  that 
stated  nothing  in  the  resolution  shnll 
be  "understood  or  construed  as 
•committing  Congress  to  the  polity  of 
annexing..."  233/    When  the  investi- 
gation "report  was  submitted,  promoting 
annexation,   it  was  debated  for  several 
days  and  finally  died  because  "it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  for  a 
treaty,  equally  impossible  to  get  a 
majority  vote  in  the  House  for  a  joint 
resolution."  234/ 

In  addition  t6  these  annexations  of 
territory  by  either  treaty  of  purchase 
or  conquest,   the  United  States  also 
acquired  a  iarq[e  rjumber  of  islands 
under  the  Act  of  August  15,  1856.  235/ 
This  act  provided  that  private 
American  citizens  could  take  posses- 
sion of  (uninhabited)  islands  for  the, 
United  States"  under  the  principle  of 
discovery.     The  principal  object  of 


such  annexations  was  to  secure  the  ^ 
guano  located  on  those  islands.  ^ 
Approximately  70  islands  became  United 
States  territory  during  the  period  of 
October  28,   1856,   through  June  21, 
1894.  236/    In  addition,   the  island  of 
Midway  was  annexed  by  the  Executive 
Of f ice_in  1868  under  the  principle  of 
discovery,  "to  create  a  naval  station 
there.  237/ 

Another  means  of  acquiring 
territory  was  the  Proclamation  used  by 
President  Madison  in  1810  to  acquire  ) 
"possession of  territory  purchased,  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  238/    The  territory  had  fcfeen 
allowed  to  remain  under  Spanish 
authority  since  ihe  'treaty  with  France 
in  1803. 

The  annexation  most  analogous  to 
that  of  Hawaii,  however,  was  the 
annexation  of  Texas.     Both  were 
"independent  foreign  states"  that 
became  territories  6f  the  United 
States  linder  joint  resolutions. 

Texas  assumed  independence  from- 
Mexico  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  for  annexation  on 
April  12,. 1844.    This  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate • 

indignation,  a  powerful  movement 
started  in  Texa^s  favoring  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Great  Britairf-or 
possible  reconciliation  with  Mexico. 
239/    This  movement  aroused  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and,  in 
consequence,   a  joint  resolution  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  admittance  of  the  territory  of 
Texas  into  the 'Union  as  a  state.  The 
resolution  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  whether  to  accept  Texas 
by  treaty  "or  by  articles  of  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Texas  under  , 
legislative  authority,  or  by  the. act 
of  a  convention  chosen  by  the  people, 
of  Texas/  under  like  authority.'*  240/ 
Texas  preferred  the  convention  tiethod, 
and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Texas  who  voted  in  favor  of 
annexation.     ^  , 
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The  Texas  and  Hawaii  annexations 
were  similar  in  several  respects, 
therefore t    A  number  of  expatriated 
American  citizens  resided  in  both 
Texas  and  Hawaii.    In  each,  a  failed 
treaty  attempt  had  preceded  the 
annexation  by  a  joint  resolution.  As 
stattd  in  Senate  Report  No.  681  on  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  /  '  This  joint 
resolution  [on  Texas]  clearly  esta- 
blishes the  precedent  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  annex  a  foreign 
State. . .either  by  assenting  to  a 
treaty  of  annexation  or  by  agreeing 
to  eurticles  of  annexation  or  by  act  of 
Congress  based  \:pon  the  consent  o^ 
such  foreign  Government  obtained  in 
any  authentic  way."  241/    The  argu- 
ment had  the  tone  of  certainty,  but 
those  opposed  argued  against  the^ 
precedent .  242/ 

Opponents  noted  that  the  body  of 
the  joint  resolution  annexing  Texas 
did  not  contain  the  word?  "annex"  or 
"annexing."     Instead,  the  resolutions 
read:     "'may  be  erected  into  a  State,' 
...The  proper  title  to  the  Texas 
resolutions  is  shown  by  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  to  have  been,  'Joint 
resolutions  declaring  the  terms  on 
which  Congress  will  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.'"  243/  Repre- 
sentative Mann  replied  in  Congres- 
sional' debate  that:     "^It  is  not 
necessary  to  deny  that  the  proposed 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl2mds 
constitutes  a  new  departure  in  the 
policy  of  our  Government,-  for  whe1:her 
it  does  or  not  makes  no  difference. • . 
the  Republican  party*.. has  never 
shrunk  from  doing  that  which  is  ri^ht 
and  advantageous  because  it  might  be 
called  a  new  departure."  244/    To  add 
weight  to  the  argument,  it  was 
reported  that  one  of  the  President's 
advisors  stated:    "the  President  has 
been  very  firm  about  it  and  means  to 
annex  the  Islands  emyway..." 
President  McKinley  himself  told  George 
Cortelyou:     "We  need  Hawaii  just  as 
much  and  a  good  deal  more  than  we  did 
California.     It  is  manifest  destiny." 
245/ 


The  amnexation  differed,  as  well. 
In  Texas,  unlike  in  Hawaii,  the  people 
voted  on  annexation.  246/ 

Did  Any  Native  Hawaiians  Sign 
Annexation  Documents? 

Determination  of  v^ether  any  native 
Hawaiians  signed  the  proposed  1897 
annexation  treaty  first  requires  a 
definition 'Of  "native  Hawaiians." 
Certain  parties  during  the  annexation 
debate  attempted  to  define  second  and 
third  generation  whites  born  on  the 
islands  as  "white  natives."  For 
example,  it  was  argued  that  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian  - 
treaty  delegation,  whose  parents  were 
bom  in  Hawaii,  and  Chief  Justice  Judd 
of  Hawaii  were  "white  natives  of  the 
islands."  2477    Most  agreed,  however^ 
that  "native  Hawaiians"  referred  to 
the  original  aboriginal  natives  of  the 
islemds.    This  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  census  breakdowns  concerning  ' 
Hawaii  248/  and  in  most  of  the 
documents  presented  concerning 
annexation. 

However/  the  only  way  to  determine 
definitively  how  many  native  Hawaiians 
were  involved  in  annexation  proceed- 
ings is  extensive  genealogical 
research.    The  Federal  Archivist  told 
the  Commission  that  this  is  both  time- 
consuming  and  expensive.    The  alterna- 
tive approach,  checking  surnames, 
undoubtedly  does,  not  reliably  identify 
the  number  of  native  Hawaiians  present 
for  legislative  action* 

The  historical  record,  as  detailed 
beloHf  indicates  that  no  more  than  six 
native  Hawaiians  249/  were  present  in 
the  Hawaiian  legislature. when  the  1894 
Constitution  of  Hawaii  was  adopted. 
This  Constitution,  valid  until  annex- 
ation, called  for  Hawaii's  annexation. 
250/    Hawaii  had  a  long  history  of 
submitting  requests'  for  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  both  informally  and 
through  negotiated  treaties.  251/  How 
many  of  these  earlier  requests  were 
actually  supported  by  the  native 
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population  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
.   since  none  of  Hawaii's  constitutions 
called  for  a  popular  vote  on 
annexation.     Treaties  were  left  ..to  the 
head,  of  state  with  approval  of  the 
legislature,  252/  as  set  forth  in 
Article  32  of  the  1894  Hawaiian 
Constitution.     The  proposed  annexation 
treaty  of  1854  was  initiated  by  the 
king,  a  native  Hawaiian*  This 
proposal  failed  when  he  died  and  the 
new  king  rejected  the  treaty.  253/ 

One  native  Hawaiian  was  present  and 
voted  for  the  Hawaiian  Senate 
resolution  that  ratified  the 
Annexation  ^Treaty  of  1897  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii.  254/  This 
final  act  in  Havaiian  participation  in 
the  treaty  ratification  process  took 
place  in  a  Special  Session  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  in 
September,  1897.     On  the.  first  day  of 
the  session,  September  8th,  President 
Dole  listed  the  following  reasons  for 
annexation:     (1)  a  growing  ro^nacQ  to 
the  population  by  immigration;   (2)  the 
threat  of  great  naval  powers;  (3)  need 
for  United  States'  developr^^ent  of 
resources;  and  (4)  it  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  people  of  Hawaii. 
255/    A  protest  resolution  was  also 
submitted  to  the  Hawaiian  Senate, 
signed  by  fifteen  natives,  stating 
that  a  mass-meeting  had  been  held 
confirming  that  "the  native  Hawaiians 
and  a  large  majority' of  the  People  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands",  were  against 
annexation.  256/    On  the  second  day  of 
the  session  a  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
endorsing  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  treaty  of  annexation  and 
agreeing  with  the  reasons  for  annexa- 
tion presented  by  President  Dole  the 
day  before.    This  report  was  signed 
by  the  committee,  including  J. 
Kauhane,  a  native  Hawaiian,  on 
September  9,  1897.  267/ 

The  same  committee  also  submitted  a 
report  on  the  native  Hawaiifiuis'  pro- 
test, in  which  the.  committee  concluded 
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that  it  was  based  more  on  sentiment 
than  real  opposition  and  recommended 
that  the  protest  be  laid  on  the  table, 
which  it  was.     This  report  was  also 
signed  by  the  committee,  including  J. 
Kauhane,  on  Sejptember  9,  1897.  258/ 
The  Hawaiian  resolution  for  ratifica- 
tion  of  the  annexation  treaty  was 
\inanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate  \-,he 
same  day;  259/    One  of  those  senator 
voting  to  adopt  th6  ratification 
resolution  was  J.  Kauhane,  who  was 
also  Vice-President  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Kauhane  was  the  only  native 
Hawaiian  who  signed  the  annexation 
ratification  resolution^  260/  the  only 
instrument  rela^ting  to  annexation 
.  other  than  the  Treat:  of  1897. 

In  the  Congressional  debate  on 
annexation;  Representative  Bland  was 
asked  directly  whether  "the  Senate  of 
Hawaii  which  ratified  the  treaty  is 
composed  largely  of  native  hawaiians?^ 
The  answer  was:     "Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,'  I 
am  not  speaking  of  natives  or 
foreigners.     There  are  a  few  white 
natives."  261/ 

Providing. further,  evidence  of  lack 
of  "native"  participation  in  annexar 
tion  proceedings  was  the  so-called 
"monster  petition"  of  1897  262/  signed 
by  approximately  29,000  native 
Hawaiians  protesting  annexation  by  the 
United  States.     This  petition  was - 
investigated  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  subsequent  rteport 
indicated  that  many  nartes  on  it  were 
fraudulent.  263/    A  large  portion  of 
the  29,000  names  on  the  list  rooaained, 
however,  and  they  represlented  the  vast 
majority  of  the  31,000  "native 
Hav^  'tans"  living  on  the  islands.  264/ 
This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the 
.3,196  actual  voters  in  the  first 
election  undet  'the  1894  Constitution 
held  in  1896,  and  the  2,687  voters  for 
representatives  in, 1897.  265/ 

Congressional  debate  on  annexation 
is  filled  with  comments  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  known  that  most,  if  not 
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all,  native  Hawaiians  opposed 
annexation.  266/    Senator  Caffery 
informed  the  Senate  on  June  28,  1898, 
that  "the  people  of  Hawaii  do  not  want 
annexation. . .When  I  Speak  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  I  speak  of  the  native 
Hawaiians."  267/    He  then  submitted 
docianents  concerning  an  1893  interview 
with  a  white  Hawaiian  born  in  the 
islands  in  1850.    This  gentleman 
stated  that  if  an  annexation  vo  o  had 
been  taken  "it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated—almost  to  a  man  by  the 
native  Hawaiians..."  268/ 

The  Orgamic  Act,  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  opened  the  way 
for  an  open  electorate  in  Hawaii. 
With  this  development,  Hawaiians  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  their  first 
delegate,  Robert  Wilcox,  a  home  rule 
advocate  and  leader  of  native  Hawaiicun 
insurrections  in  1889  and  1895. 
Hawaii's  first  Territorial  Legislature 
of  1901  was  also  composed  largely  of 
native  Hawaiians  and  Home  Rule 
advocates  who  proceeded  to  protest 
annexation  by  delaying  bills,  failing 
to  pass  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
calling  for  Governor  Dole's  removal 
due  to  incompetence.  269/ 

D.     HAWAIIAN  ADMISSION  TO  STATEHOOD 
COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  OTHER  STATES 

Hawaii  was  admitted  to  statehood  in 
1959  after  more  than  sixty  years  as  a 
territory.     This  section  of  the  report 
includes  a  discussion  of  Hawaii's 
admission,  a  statement  of  Hawaii's 
boundaries  at  statehood,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  history  of  admis- 
sion with  the  admission  history  of 
several  other  states.     The  selected 
states,  in  the  order  of  their 
statehood,  arei    Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  Oregon  and  Alaska.  P 

Under  the  Constitution,  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory  was 
achieved  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  except  for  Texas  and, Hawaii, 
which  were  annexed  by  joint 


resolution.    The  usual  course  after 
annexation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  the  adoption* 
of  a  state  constitution  and 
government,  and  the  request  for 
admission.    A  few  states  did  not 
establish  territorial  governments: 
Texas,  Florida  and  California.  270/ 

Certain  other  requirements  also 
became  standard  for  statehood: 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  the 
proposed  new  State  are 
imbued  with  and  are  sympa-  . 
thetic  toward  the  principles 
of  democracy  as  exemplified 
in  the  American  form  of 

•  5  government. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  electorate 
•   "    wishes  statehood. 

(3)  The  proposed  new  State  has 
sufficient  population  and 
resources  to  support  State 
government  and  at  the  same, 
time  carify  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Federal 
Government «  271/  . 

While  the  move  to  incorporate  the 
Hawaiian  territory  into  the  United 
States  was  an  important  step  toward 
statehood,  it  was  not  an  assurance  for 
its  realization.    The  extended  period 
of  time  in  which  tKfe  islands  remained 
in  territorial  status  was  notable,  but 
it  was  not  unique  to  Hawaii..  Alaska 
experienced  the  same  delay  in 
achieving  statehood.    There  were  €d.so 
other  states  with  long  territorial 
periods:     Utah,  46  years;  Arizona,  49 
years;  and  New  Mexico,  62  years.  272/ 

History  of  Hawaiian  Statehood 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  ' 
States  by  Joint  Resolution  No.  55, 
July  7,  1898  (30  Stat.  750).  The 
legislative  record  indicated  that  the 
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joint  resolution  for  annexation  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  treaty 
negotiated  in  the  prior  year  with  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii ,  which  was  duly 
ratified  by  Ats  Senate.  273/ 
Soon  after  annexation ,  a 
territorial  government  was  established 
for. Hawaii  under  the  Act  of  April  30 , 
1900  (31  Stat.  141).    As  early  as  1903 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  began  to  petition  Congress  for 
statehood.  274/    As  in  the  case  of 
Alaska r  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
Congressional  hearings  and  debates  for 
many  years.  ^  The  proceedings  in  which 
Hawaiian  statehood  was  discussed 
reflect  that  politics ,  both  in  the 
United  Statifes  and  on  the  islands ,  was 
a  major  factor  in  delaying  Hawaii's 
transformation  from  territory  to 
state. 

The  political  situation  in  Hawaii 
was  best  summarized  by  John  A.  Bumsr 
Delegate  from  Hawaii ,  in  his  article 
entitled,  "Statehood  and  Hawaii's 
cPeople."  275/    He  described  the 
Hawaiian  achievement  of  statehood  as 
the  conquering  of  centralized 
'  government  and  the  emergenpe  of 
Hawaii's  people.    He  admitted  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  in 
1893  was  an  unpopular  event  and  that 
the  Hawaiian  people  distrusted  the  new 
Provisional  Government.    Its  rule  was 
much  more  stringent  than  that  of  the 
monarchy  since  a  large  portion  of  the 
general  public  was  prevented  from 
voting r  while  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  propertied  class.  Burns 
stated  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
annexation  was  not  because  of  ' 
animosity  toward  the  United  States , 
bvit  rather  a  resentment  for  the 
particular  ruling  party. 

Directly  after  annexation,  a 
commission  was  set  up  to  compose  an. 
Organic  Act  for  Hawaii.     According  to 
Burns f  two  Hawaiian  members  of  the 
commission  wished  to  add  a  property 
and  income  requirement  to  the 


educational  qualifications  for  voting. 
This  provision  would  have  prevented 
the  majority  of  the  Hawaiian  p^ple 
from  voting.    The  efforts  of  Senator 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina  blocked  such 
a  measurer  however ,  and  the  Organic 
Act  was  passed  in  I960  with  only  a 
literacy  requirement  for  voters. 

The  Territorial  government 
continued  to  be  extremely  restrictive. 
Even  though  the  Territorial 
legislature  had  passed  measures  for 
erecting  county  governments,  the 
Territorial  executive  rejteatedly^ 
vetoed  them.    Finally,  the  situation 
evoked  a  Congressional  investigation. 
This  resulted  in  an  ultimatum  by 
Congress  that  called  for  the  Territory 
to  prgemize  county  gpvernments  quickly 
or  Congress  would  do  so.    After  this 
directive,  the  Territorial  executive 
allowed  a  local  government  bill  to 
pass. 

Delegate  Burns  listed  a  number  of 
other  reasons  vrtiy  statehood  was 
delayed  Jor  Hawaii:    besides  county 
government,  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission,  the  bill  o^ rights,  and 
other  projects  all  involved  excessive 
aipounts  of  time.     In  addition  to 
these  reasons,  the  controlling 
economic  and  political  groups  strongly 
opposed  statehood  for  their  own 
interests.    After  amendments  were  made 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by 
the  Act  of  May  9,  1934  (48  Stat.  670), 
placing  sti^ict  limits  on  the  amount  of 
•  sugar  imported  from  Hawaii  into  the 
continental  United  States,  and 
extensive  investigations  were  made  , 
into  other  Hawaiian  affairs,  the 
controlling  groups  were  compelled  to 
support  statehood. 

By  1935,  Hawaiian  statehood 
hearings  had  become  more  active.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  a  plebiscice 
be  held  to  determine  whether  Hawaiian 
citizens  approved  of  the  statehood 
proposal.    A  plebiscite  held  in  1940 
showed  a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
Hawaii  favoring  admission  to  the 
Union.    At  that  point,  however. 
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World  War  II  temporarily  delayed  any 
further  attempts  for  statehood^ 

The  numerous  .proceedings  on 
Hawaiian  statehood  proved  time  and 
time  again  that  Hawaii  had  met  all  the 
criteria  for  admission.     Desire  for 
statehood  was  evidenced  by  the 
approval  of  the  state  constitution  in 
the  general  election  of  November  1950/ 
by  a  3-to-2  maurgin*  2^76/ 

After  the  war  J  procrastination  on 
Hawaiian  stat*ehood  bills  came  mostly 
from  the  United  States  Congresr. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  in  tihe  midst  of 
the  same  political  struggle  and  their 
futures  as  territories  or'  states  were 
at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Congress.    Once  the  fight  for  Alaskan 
statehood  had  been  won,  it  was  evident 
that  the  last  incorporated  territory, 
Hawaii,  would  soon  achieve  the  same 
status.    Hawaii  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  the  Act  of 
March  18,  1959  (73  Stat.  4). 

Hawaiian  Boundaries 

The  joint  resolution  of  annexation 
did  not  define  the  boundaries  of 
Hawaii,  but  merely  accepted  the 
cession  made  by  the  government  of  the 
Republic^  of  Hawaii  of  "the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  their  dependencies."  The 
isl£mds  were  listed  as  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oahu,  Kauai,  MDlokai,  Lanai,  Niihau, 
Kahoolawe, .  Molokinif  Lehua,  Kaula, 
Nihoa,  Necker,  Laysan,  Gardiner, 
Lisiansky,  Ocean,  i  French  Frigates 
Shoal,  Palmyra,  Brooks  Shoal,  Pearl 
and  Hermes  Reef,  Gambia  Shoal,  and 
Dowsett  and  Maro  Reef  (Sen.  Doc.  No., 
16,  55th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.). 

The  Admission  Act  of  March  18,  1959 
(73  Stat.  4)  and  the  State  Consti- 
tution define  the  boundaries  as  "all 
the  islands,  together  with  their 
appurtenant  reefs  and  territorial 


waters,  included  within  the  territory 
of  Hawaii. . .except  the  atoll  known  as 
Palmyra  Island,  together  with  its 
appurtenant  reefs  and  territorial 
waters,  but  said  state  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  the  Midway  Islands , 
Johnston  Island,  Sand  Island  (off- 
shore from  Johnston  Island),  or 
Kingmcui  Reef,  together  with  their 
appurtenant  reefs  ^d  territorial  * 
waters." 

Some  c^estion  is  presented  regard- 
ing the  status  of  Midway  Island.  The 
United  States  claims  that  it  acquired 
Midway  on  August  28, \ 186 7.    The  Hawai- 
ian government,  before  annexation, 
claimed  it  had  acquired  Midway  on  July 
5,  1859,  prior  to  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States.    Thus,  'there  is  an 
academic  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  acquired  Midway,  when  it 
annexed  Hawaii  or  whether  it  acquired 
Midway  independently. 

Palmyra  Island  was  part  of" the 
territory  that  the  United  States 
acquired  when  it  annexed  Hawaii  (see 
United  States  v.  Ful lard-Leo,  331 
U.S.  256  (1947)),  but  is  Slot  now  part 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii.    Midway  Island 
Johnston  Island,  £(nd  Sand  Island  were 
included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Hawaii  by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1940  - 
(54  Stat.  784)  and  it  may  be  that  the 
specific  exclusion  of  these  island^, 
from  the  Admission  Act  and  the 
Constitution  was  merely  to  overcome 
any  presupiption  that  might  have  arisen 
from  the  1940  Act  that  these  islands 
were  in  the  Tferritory  of  Hawaii.  In 
any  event,  i^  is  clear  that  Palmyra 
Island  was  o^ce  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  but 
*  is  not  now  pprt  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.    MidWay  Island  is  not  part  of 
the  State  off  Hawaii  either;  there  is  a 
question  of  ^whether  it  was  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom.     Midway,  however,  is 
part  of  the  Hawaiian  Island  chain. 
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Comparison  to  Admission  of  Other 
States 

Louisiana 

•t         >3  * 

The  first  parcel  of  land  to  be 
added  to  the  United  States  under  the 
powers  of  the  new  federal  Constitution 
was  the  territory  known  as  the 
/•Louis\^a  Purchase."    This  land  was  v 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
France  under  'the  Treaty  of  Aptil  30, 
1803  (8  Stat.  200).     The  transaction 
wa^  necessary  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  commercial  traffic  oh 
the  Mississippi  River  and  especially 
for  maintaining  the  important  port  at 
New  Orleans.     Popular  support  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
was  strong  because  the  acquisition  was 
viewed  as  a  means  of  removing  a  large 
European  power  from  Ajp(ierica*s  dobrstep 
and  promoting  national  independence •.^ 
This  sentiment  overcame  whatever 
doubts  were  expressed  by  members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  nation  -to  acquire 
foreign  territory.  277/ 

A  significant  section  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1803  was  Article  III, 
which  stated:     ,  . 

The  inhabitants  of^  the  ceded 
territory  shall  *be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  / 
possible. . . 

This  provision  anticipated  the 
admission  of  the  Louisiana  territory" 
in  the  near  future.     From  the  cession, 
two.  territories  were  erected  and  a 
temporary  government  provided  for 
unde;:  the  Act  of  M^rch  26,  ^1804  (2 
Stat.  283).   'An  enahiing  act  was  then 
passed 4or  the  people  of  the  Orleans 
Terr.^tory  on^February  20,   1811  (2 
Stat.  641)  so  that  they  might  form  a 
.   constitution  and  state  government  and 
request  admission  to  the  Union.  Thi* 
goal  was  subsequently  accomplished  di. 
statehood  was  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
April  8,   1812  (2  Stat.  701). 


Florida  -  '\ 

The  second  area''  of  land  annexed  to 
the  United  States ^by  means  of  treaty 
was  feast  and  West  ^Florida.  .  This 
territory  was  ced€;'d  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Settlement,  and  Limits,  \    -  j 

February  22,  ^1819,  and  ratified  by  the  ' 
United  States  on  February  19,   1821  (6 
Stat.  252).     The  neces.sity  of  the 
annexation  of  Florida  was  accepted 
uitBer  the  sam^  principle  as  Louisiana^'* 
that  is,  \eeping  the  European  powers 
at  a  safe  distance- from  home.  278/ 
The  tree  tiy  with  Spain  contained  a 
.  provision  under  Article  6  similar  to 
that  in  the  Treaty  of  1803  with     j  \ 
France.     It  stated: 

'  ■  ■  ♦ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ter-  , J 

ritories  which  his  Catholic 
Majesty  cedes  to  the  the  United 
States,  by  this  Treaty,  shall  be 
. incorporated  in  the  Union  ot  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,   and  \ 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges,   rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the" 
United  States. 

In  keeping  wl.th  this  agreement,  a 
temporary  government  was  established 
for  Florida  under  the  Act  of  March  3, ' 
1819  (3  Stat.  523),   superseded  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,   1821  (3  Stat.  637)^  , 
following  ratification  of ^he  treaty. 
In  January  1839,   Florida  f6rmed  its 
constitution  and  state  government  and 
asked  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Florida  statehood  was   ::onfirmed  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,   1845  (5  Stat*  742), 
which  also  admitted  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida' were  reflections  of  a  growii^ 
national  ptolicy  described  by  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  who  stated: 
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The  acquisition  must  be  read  With 
all  the  facts;  it  expi^essed  the 
national  individualism;  it  was 
defensive,  to  preserve  the 
national  unity;  a  mere  taking  of 
adjoining  land  to  protect  the 
peace  and  prosperity  at  home;  it 
was  subjective,  not  objective. 
279/ 

Texas 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
annexation  of  Texas  were  quite 
different  from  the  circumstances 
surrounding  acquisitJ(.on  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana •    Texas  was  an  independent 
republic  and  had  been  since  about 
1835.    At  that  time,  Mexico  had  begun 
losing  conx:rol  over  the  territory  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  organized  a 
pfovi3ional  government  of  their  own. 
From  that  point  on,  there  had  been 
constant  struggles  between  the  Texans 
and  Mexicans.    President  John  Tyler, 
in  his  message  to  the  members  of  the 
28th  Congress  during  its  second 
session,  stated  that  the  continued 
hQStile  relations  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  would  only  prove  detrimental  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  280/    To  avoid  this.  President 
Tyler  offered  a  treaty  of  annexation 
to  Texas  that  Texas  found  most 
agreeable.    The  Senate,  however,  did 
not  ratify  the  treaty.    Tyler  claimed 
that  the  main  objection  to  the  treaty 
was  that  it  was  not  put  to  a  popular 
vote  eunong  the  American  people.  Thus, 
he  felt  it  his  "duty  to  submit  the 
whole  subject  to  Congress  as  the  best 
expounders  of  populeu:  sentiment."  281/ 

The  flavor  of  the  Congressional 
debates  in  the  28th  Congress,  second 
session,  on  the  proposition  for  the 
annexation  or  admission  of  Texas  to 
the  Union  indicated  that  the  question 
of  slavery  was  the  prime  concern.  To' 
divert  attention  from  the  preeirinent 
slavery  issue,  however,  other 
arguments  against  £mnexaticn  came 


into  focus.    These  arguments  included 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  acquire  foreign  lands,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Texas  annexation  on  the 
rights  of  Mexico  and  her  possible 
response  to  such  action. 

While  slavery  was  at  the  heart  of 
the  disligreement  about  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  constitutional  question 
regarding  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
annex  by  joint  resolution,  rather  than 
treaty  power,  gained  the  most  support 
from  those  in  opposition.    Were  it  not 
for  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  that  the  President 
could,  if  he  deemed  advisable,  negoti- 
ate with  the  republic  instead  of 
proceeding  with  the  resolution,  the 
action  might  never  have  passed  the 
Senate.  282/ 

Texas  was  ultimately  annexed  to  the 
Union  by  Joint  Resolution  No.  8,  March 
1,  1845  (5  Stat.  797).    The  resolution 
of  emnexati'on  anticipated  immediate 
statehood  tor  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Joint  Resolution 
No.  1,  December  29,  1845  (9  Stat.  108) 
was  passf^d,  admitting  the  State  of 
Texas  ij^to  the  Union.  Discussions 
were  brief  in  the  29th  Congress  on  the 
resolution  to  admit  Texas;  however,  a 
few  remarks  were  made  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  action  of  Congress 
thajfc  effectuated  the  Texas  annexation 
Th^  dissenting  members  of  Congress 
apparently  became  resigned  to  the 
majority  opinion.  283/ 
/    The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  prime 
example  of  the  expression  of  the 
popular  political  and  social. condi- 
tions of  the  time.     It  was  a  rejection 
of  Mexico's  contini^ed  hostilities  in 
the  territory,  curp ^exercise  of  an 
inherent  power  of  Congress,  and  a 
submission  to  the  unyielding  efforts 
of  the  annexationists. 

Oregon 

The  cirea  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  had  been  known  as  Oregon 
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Country,  was  made  popular  by  its  fur  - 
trade.     This  industry  gained  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  England.     Spain,  however, 
yielded  her  interest  in  that  territory 
to  the  United  States  in  che  Treaty  of 
1819,  and  later,  in  1824,  Russia 
agreed  to  cease  further  settlements 
south  of  54»  40'.    This  left  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  final  competitors  for  the 
vast  territory.    Prior  to  that  time,' 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  of  joint 
occupation  in  1818  (8  Stat.  248), 
which  remained  in  effect  for  ten 
years.    On  August  26,  1827,  the  1818 
agreement  was  essentially  renewed,  but 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  with 
a  provision  that  either  party  could 
terminate  the  agreement  upon  a  twelve- 
month notice.  284/ 

Settlement  in  the  Oregon  Country 
was  slow  until  the  early  1840 's,  when 
large  groups  of  emigrants  began  making 
their  way  along  the  Oregon  trail  in 
search  of  more  prosperous  lives.  It 
was  this  influx  of  American  settlers 
that  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
United  States  to  define  her  claim 
in  the  Oregon  Country  against  Great 
Britain.     President  Polk  reoffered  a 
division  of  the  territory  at  the  49th 
parallel,  but  Great  Britain  refused. 
The  United  States  then  exercised  her 
tight  to  abrogate  the  Convention  of 
1827  while  expressing  her  intention  to 
fight  for  the  territory  that  she 
claimed  was  rightfully  hers  by  title. 
New  negotiations  were  begun  and  Great 
Britain  finally  agreed  to  the  division 
of  the  Oregon  Country  at  the  49th 
parallel  by  the  Treaty  of  JUne  15, 
1846  (9  Stat.  869). 

Oregon  was  provided  with  a 
territorial  government  under  the  Act 
of  August  14,  1848  (9  Stat.  323). 
This  action  had  been  delayed  in  the 
Congress  because  of  the  heavily- 
debated  slavery  issue.     The  people  of 
the  Oregon  territory  then  adopted  a 


constitution  and  state  govermtient. 
Their  application  for  admissiofi  into 
the  Union  was  accepted  by  the  Act  of 
February  14,  1859  (11  Stat.  383).  The 
State  of  Oregon  was  formed  and  the 
remainder  of  its  territo-rial  lands 
outside  the  newly-declared  boundaries 
were  made  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington. 

Alaska 

Maska  was  purchased  from  the 
Rusblans  under  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 
1867  (15  Stat.  539)  for  $7,200,000. 
The  treaty  was  not  overwhelmingly 
well  received,  but  with  the  persis- 
tence of  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  quest  for  Alaskan  statehood  was 
a  long  and  tedious  battle.    Alaska  was 
first  established  as  a  "civil  and 
judicial  district"  under  the  Act  of 
May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  24),  and  was 
not  recognized  under  a  territorial 
government  until  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,   1912  (37  Stat.  512). 
The  legislative  record  showed  that  the 
first  statehood  bill  was  offered  in 
1916,  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
extensive  hearings  and  testimony  on 
the  subject.     At  various  times  during 
this  period,  bills  for  Alaskan 
statehood  had  been  acted  upon 
favorably  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  in  committees  of  each  house.  285/ 
Ernest  Gruening's  book  on  The  State  of 
Alaska,  indicated  that  Alaskan  indus- 
trial interests  and  other  partisan 
interests  were  strongly  against  state- 
hood, and  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.     They  caused  considerable  delay 
to  Alaska's  admission. 

By  the  1950 's,  even  with  party 
platforms  supporting  statehood  for  the 
last  two  incorporated  territories, 
Alaska  ane  Hawaii,  resistance  contin- 
ued in  the  Congress.     Senator  Church 
described  the  situation  as  "the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  share  itf 
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prerogatives,  or  to  extend  the 
legislative  franchise^"  286/  Members 
of  Congress  did  not  want  their  voices 
or  votes  to  be  undermined  by  /the 
addition  of  new  senators  and  repre- 
sentativest     Finally,  these  political 
obstacles  were  overcome  in  the  85th 
Congress  and  the  State  of  Alaska  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  by  the  Act  of 
July  7,  1958  (72  Stat*  339). 
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17/    Congressman  Dv  Akaka,  in 

his  comments  on  the  Cci»       -lion's  Draft 
Report,  questions  the  lixterpretation 
in  the  Draft  Report  of  events  during 
Kalakaua's  reign  because  of  the  empha--  . 
sis  placed  on  the  role  of  Walter 
Gibson.     He  states:     "If  Gibson  was  in 
fact  Ro  important  a  figure,  why  was 
his  participation  in  events  ignored  in 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  period...?" 
( Akaka 's  Comments,  p.  5).    He  addfi: 
"I  seriously  question  this  interpre- 
tation of  history  and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  Gibson's  influence  with  the 
monarchy"  (Akaka' s  comments,  p.  5.) 

Walter  Gibson's  influence  on  the 
monarchy  ended  with  his  departure  from 
Hawaii  on  July  12,  1887.    He  died 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  United 
States  on  January  24,  1888.     (K.  t). 
Mellen,  An  Island  Kingdom  Passes,  pp. 
200  and  212,  (1958)).    James  H. 
Blount  arrived  in  Hawaii  for  the  first 
time  on  April  6,  1893  (Dispatch  No.  1, 
Spec.  Comm.).    His  duties,  upon 
arrival  in  Hawaii,  were  to  concentrate 
on  taking  and  compiling  evidence  and 
testimony  on  the  1893  downfall  of  the 
Hawaiian  Monarchy  and  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Hawaii  at  the  time 
( E .  M.  Damon ,  Sanford  Dole  and  His 
Hawaii,  p.     258  (1957);  Gresham  to 
Blount,  Correspondence  No.  1,  March 
11,  1893  printed  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
47,  53rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1893)).  ^ It 
is  self-explanatory  that  Blount 
himself  could  not  have  been  the  author 
of  any  first-hand  account  of  the 
Kalakaua/Gib  >on  era.     Indeed,  the 
scope  of  Blount's  duties  did  not 
include  any  need  to  investigate  this 
period. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  the  Blount 
.  dispatches  did  discuss  Gibson's 
participation  in  the  events  of  the 
Kalakaua  era.    Not  only  did  Blount 
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discuss  Gibson,  but  he  took  testimony 
of  first-hemd  accounts  from  people  who 
were  present  in  Hawaii  at  the  time 
Gibson  was,  and  who  knew  him. 

Blount's  papers  include  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  Hawaiian  Chief 
Justice  A.  F.  Judd  on  May  16,  1893 
(Interview  No.  28,  p.  371  of  Blount's 
report  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  47,  53d 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (Dec.  18,  1893)).  The 
questions  were  asked  by  Blount,  him- 
self, concerning  Gibson  and  his  power. 

Q.  Did  Gibson  use  the  race  feeling 
to  obtain  power,  and  to  maintain 
himafelf  in  it? 

A.  He  did;  and  he  also  used 

flattery  to  the  King  to  exalt 
his  position.     He  fostered  in 
the  King's  mind  the  idea  of 
proclaiming  himself  etaperor  of 
the  Pacific  in  connection  with 
the  Samoan  affair. 

The  interview  Blount  had  with  M.  M# 
Scott  on  April  10,  1893  went  even 
further.     It  implied  that  Gibson's 
policies  and  influence  not  only  caused 
the  1887  revolution,  but  that  the 
impact  of  these  policies  were  evident 
even  in  1893  (Interview  No.  46,  Ibid. , 
p.  488  (1893)).     Blount  again 
conducted  the  interview  personally. 

Blount:     What  I  wemt  to  know  is 
this:    Whether  or  not 
prior  to  1887,  and  down  to 
the  revolution  the  contro- 
versies followed  racial 
lines. 

Scott;      This  present  revolution? 

Blount:     Yes,  were  the  contests 
generally  parallel  with 
racial  lines? 

Scott:      They  were. 

Blount:     Did  these  contests, 

parallel  to  what  we  have 


Scott: 


termed  racial  lines,  grow 
out  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  questions  of 
taxation  or  questions  of 
taxation  and  legislation? 
How  did  they  grow? 

No,  they  grew  out  of  the 
office.    Mr.  Gibson 
advised  it. 


Blount:     Please  bring  that  out. 

Scott:      Ik  the  spring  of  1882, 
when  they  held  the 
election  here,  he  advised 
it.     He  was  the  originator 
of  the  phrase  "Hawaii  for 
Hawaiians*"    He  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability.     He  was 
the  president  of  the  board 
of  education.     He  made 
speeches  couched  in  care- 
ful language  when  the 
foreigners  would  see  or 
hear  them.     He  spoke 
Hawaiian  well.    His  cry 
was  ** Hawaii  for  Hawai* 
ians.**    He  said  to  the 
people,  the  missionary  has 
not  been  your  friend.  He 
leaves  no  6utlet  for  you. 
He  does  not  wish  you  to 
hold  office.     He  [Gibson] 
puffed  up   *alakaua  with 
the  idea  that  he  could  be 
emperor  of  all  the  Pacific 
Islands* 

Regarding  this  and  other  comments, 
Blount  sent  a  dispatch  (Blount  to 
Gresham,  Correspondence  No.  17,  July 
17,   1893,  pp.  107-108,  in  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  47,  53d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1893)) 
which  stated: 

The  great  stir  in  Cabinet  changes 
commenced  with  the  Gibson  Cabinet 
in  1882.     He  was  a  man  of  large 
information,  free  from  all 
suspicions  of  bribery,  politically 
ambitious,  and  led  the  natives  and 
some  whites . . . 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present 
some  of  the  criticisms  against 
KaUkaua  and  his  party  formally 
filed  with  me  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Alexander. • • 

He  gives  an  account  of  various 
obnoxious  measures  advocated  by  the 
king,  which  were  defeated. 

In  1882  he  says  the  race  issue 
was  raised  by       Gibson  and  only 
two  white  men  were  elected  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  Islands. 

Walter  Gibson's  influence  oyer 
Kalakaua    was  also  illustrated  in 
passages  of  Gibson's  diary  as 
follows : 

Sat./  Jan.  15 — "Examined  the 
Explorer  [a  ship] .     Propose  to 
purchase  her  as  a  Government  vessel 
to  send  to  Samoa  to  carry  aish  on 
his  several  missions." 

Sun.,  Jan.  16— "A  talk  with  the 
King  about  the  Explorer.     He  said 
that  Aholo  and  Kanoa  were  opposed 
to  the  purchase  of  her.     It  is  too 
much  my  enterprise.    These  natives 
are  opposed.     I  am  sorry  to  have 
our  Polynesian  movement  checked." 
(Jacob  Adler  &  Gwynn  Barrett,  The 
Diaries  of  Walter  Murra /  Gibson, 
(Honolulu:     University  of  Hawaii 
Press,  1973),  p.  114. 

Tues.,  Jan.  18~"Talked  earnestly 
with  the  King  about  the  purchase  of 
the  Explorer.     He  is  convinced  and 
with  me.    Told  me  to  call  a  Cabinet 
early  in  the  morning." 

Wed,,  Jan.  19— "A  Cabinet  Council 
at  the  Palace  at  7:00  A.M.  The 
King  determined  ad>out  purchase  of 
Explorer — so  decided  in  Council.  I 
and  Aholo,  a  Committee  to  make 
purchase.    We  went  at  8  AoM.  to 
Hotel  and  found  Mr.  Arundel. 
Concluded  purchase  for  $20,000  in 
four  installments,  [sic]  I  have 
carried  my  point,  and  the 
Polynesian  movement  will  not  be 
checked."  (Ibid.,  p.  115.) 


Fri.,  iJan.  21— "Completed  the 
purchase  of  Jahe  Explorer— the 
vessel  deliyet^d  to  the  Min.  of 
Interior  Aholo.     I  will  now  take 
chfirge  of  her  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy— an  empty  title— but  I  will 
push  this  matter,  our  Polynesian 
confederation.    Hawaii  has  the 
elements  and  prospects  of  a 
commanding  Polynesian  state— 
Kalakaua  shall  be  a  King."  (Ibid. , 
pp.  116-117.) 

Lorrin  Thurston  and  William  Castle 
were  also  very  familiar  with  Gibson. 
They  were  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  who  specifically 
asked  for  his  dismissal  from  the 
Kalakaua  Cabinet  in  1887.    Vta.  R. 
Castle,  in  his  Reminiscences 
(published  privately  in  1960  per  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Library  (Hawaiian 
Collection)),  wrote  at  p*  77: 

It  was  said  at  that  time  that 
Moreno  was  going  to  organize  and 
consolidate  a  union  of  all  the 
Pacific  Is lamds  under  Kalakaua  as 
emperor.    The  same  way  that  dreamer 
Walter  Gibson  obtained  a  control- 
ling influence  over  Kalakaua  by 
holding  out  wonderful  pictures  of  a 
vast  future  of  boundless  wealth  for 
us  if  Kis,  Gibson's  plans  were 
carried.    No  doubt  these  alluring 
pictures  accounted  in  part  for  his 
determined  plan  to  create  an  army 
and  navy  with  which  to  conquer  the 
Pacific-    Through  his  dreams  or  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  with  every 
opportunity  in  his  grasp  to  render 
his  name  immortal  by  a  wi6e  and 
beneficent  leadership  \e  was 
instead  making  a  wreck  of  his 
reign. . . 

As  for  the  books  by  Vto.  A.  Russ, 
the  titles  alone  should  explain 
Gibson's  aU^sence  from  them.    They  were 
entitled  The  Hawaiian  Revolution, 

1893-  94  and    The  Hawaiian  Republic, 

1894-  98.     Gibson  died  in  1888. 
The  above  comments  also  address 

views  expressed  in  comments  received 
by  the  Commission  from  Elmer  Miller 
about  Kalakaua' 8  policies. 
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Bailey 
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23/, 

Ibid., 

P- 

168 

24/ 

Ibid. 

25/ 

Ibid., 

P« 

170. 

26/    With  respect  to  the  statement 
that  Celso  Moreno  and  the  king  called 
"f or* Hawaiians  to  throw  out  or  kill 
the  planter  sympathizers  and  foreign 
interests  groups  on  the  Islands 
Congressman  Daniel  Akaka  ccnnmianted: 
"It  is  difficult  to  believe  Kalakaua 
capable  of  such  intrigue  and  schem- 
ing" ( Akaka 's  Comments,  p.  5). 

Shortly  after  Celso  Moreno  was 
installed  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian 
Cabinet  with  the  title  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1880,  posters  in 
his  support  came  out  in  all  parts  of 
Honolulu.    They  were  addressed  to  •'All 
true-born  citizens  of  the  country"  and 
asked  them  to  support  Moreno:  •'His 
intention  is  to  cast  down  the  for- 
eigners and  put  in  their  places  the 
true  Hawaiians..."  (K*       Mellen,  An 
Island  Kingdom  Passes, p>  91  (1958); 
Copy  of  entire  poster  in  Blount  Rept«, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  47,  53rd  Cong*,  2d 
Sess.,  p.  183  (1893). 

Robert  W.  Wilcox,  a  Hawaiian  who 
supported  Moreno  amd  attended  a  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  to  discuss  the 
Moreno  appointment,  proclaimed  that 
"foreigners  were  stirring  up  confusion 
for  their  own  evil  purposes..."  (E.  M. 
Damon,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  p.  156 
(1957)).     Sanford  Dole,  who  attended 
the  mass  meeting,  reported  his 
feelings  to  his  brother  George.  Dole 


wrote:     "Robert  Wilcox. . .probably 
egged  on  by  the  king* ..appears  to  wish 
the  destructin  of  white  men..." 
(Ibid*,  p*  157). 

A  first-hand  account  by  James  M. 
Comly^  the  U.S.  Minister  Resident  to 
Hawaii  (1877-1882),  discusses  the 
Moreno  incident  of  1880  in  some 
de^:ail,  particularly  in  Dispatch  No. 
122,  dated  21  August  1880  from 
Honolulu.'   Comly  reports  that  the 
British,  American,  "Hawaiian  citizens 
who"  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,"  and  German  residents  of 
Hawaii  presented  memorials  "to  inter- 
fere for  the  protection  of  [their] 
interests,  and  demand  the  dismissal  of 
the  new  Cabinet,  as  a  menance  to 
[their]  capital  invested  h6re." 
Ccmly,  who  had  informed  the  king  of 
strong  opposition  to  Moreno,  mentions 
a  discuQsion  held  by  him  and  others  in 
which  "the  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  MOreno  intended  personal 
violence  if  I  did  not  give  way." 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
king  it  appears  that  at  the  very  least 
he  was  highly  sympathetic  to  Moreno's 
points  of  view.    Kalakaua  stated  to 
Minister  Ccmly:     "Mr.  Moreno  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  very  entertaining 
compemion,  a  man  of  large  and  novel 
views  in  political  and  state  affairs; 
that  he  had  been  frequently  surprised 
to  find  out  how  exactly  Mr.  Moreno's 
views  coincided  with  his  own;  and  that 
he  [had]  put  him  in  office  because  of 
this  harmony  and  sympathy..."  (Comly 
Dispatch,  No.  122). 

The  dispatches  of  Minister  Comly 
pertaining  to  the  Moreno  affair  and 
its  sequel  include  Nos.  104,  113,  121, 
122,  131,  136,  141  and  149.  "The 
Moreno  affair  of  1880  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  important  incidents  in 
Hawaiian  history .. .Th6se  dispatches  of 
General  Comly  are  am  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
reign  of  Kalakaua"  (Hawaiian  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  Historical 
Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
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Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall,  p.' 
42  (1926).     Note:     Entire  Dispatch  No. 
122  reprinted  in  Hawaiian  Diplomatic 
Correspondence . ) 

27/  Burns,  p.  168, 

28/  Bailey,  p.  285. 

29/  Joes ting,  p.  213. 

30/  Damon,  p.  160. 

31/  , Joesting,  p.  214. 

32/  Ibid. 

33/  Mellen,  p.  102. 

34/  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

35/  Bailey,  p.  286. 

36/  Mellen,  p.  107. 

37/    See  comment  received  from 
Robert  C.  Schmitt,  p.  3. 

38/  Mellen,  p.  115. 

39/  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

40/  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

41/  Bailey,  p.  S87. 

42/  Mellen,  p.  122. 

43/  Damon,  p.  166. 

44/  Mellen,  p.  125.. 

45/  Bailey,  p 

46/  Mellen,  p 

47/  Damon,  p.  175. 

.    48/  Mellen,  p.  169. 


288. 
164. 


49/    Damon,  p.  192. 

50/    Joesting,  p.  '217.  Congressman 
Daniel  Akaka  comments  that  the  Draft 
Report  on  page  184,   "indicates  that  . 
the  spark  that  ignited  the 
annexationists  was  the  signing  of  a 
bill  to  requ,late  the  sale  of  opium  and 
a  bill  to  establish  a  lottery" 
(Akaka 's  Comments,  pp.  5-6).  In 
addition,   it  is  asserted  that  these 
bills  "...were  merely  used  as  excuses  . 
by  the  annexationists  to"  bring  down 
the  Monarchy"     (Akaka 's  Comments,  p. 
6).     Other  commenters  raised  a  similar 

point.  ,    V  .      ^  • 

The  draft  report  does  not  refer  to 
the  lottery  bill  until  page  190,  in 
the  section  on  Liliuokalani ' s  reign. 
Moreover,    the  coWents  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  chronology  of 
events.    The  lottery  bill  was  enacted 
in  1893— not  in  1886-1887  which  is  the 
pericxi  discussed  at  pages  184-185  of 
the  draft  report.    More  importantly, 
the  statement  cited, in  support  of 
these  comments  is -a  December  20,  1893 
statement  made  witK  respect  to 
conditions  in  1893  and  not  events  in 
1886-1887.     Finally,  pages  184-185  of 
the  draft  report  refer  to  the 
"reformers," — not  "annexationists  ." 

51/  Damon,  p.  192. 

52/  Joesting,  p.  217. 

53/  Bailey,  p.  21. 

54/  Ibid. ,  p.  291. 

55/  Joesting,  p.  218, 

56/  Bailey,  p.  295. 

57/  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  and 
others  commented  that  the  Draft  Report 
fails  to  inquire  into  t}ie  possible 
role  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  adoption  of  the  1887 
Constitution;  I.e.,  the  extent  to 
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which  the  United.  States  "condoned, 
participated  in  or  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  coercive  activities  of 
the  American  expatriate  group"  which 
is  alleged  to  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  1887  Constitution  (Conunents  by 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  on  the  Draft 
Report  of  Findings  of  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission,  pp.  14--15 
(November  23,  1982)).    This  section  is 
added  to  explain  that  role. 

58/    Ralph  S.  Kuykendall,  Hawaiian 
Kingdom,  Volume  III,  The  Kalakaua 
Dynasty,  1874-1893  (Honolulu: 
University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1967),  p. 
350.     Hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Kuykendall,  Volume  III." 

59/    Kuykendall,  Volume  III,  pp» 
351-352. 

60/    Sanford  B.  Dole,  Memoirs  of 
the  Hawaiian  Revolution,  ( Honolulu: 
Advertiser  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
1936),  p;  48;  cited  by  Kuykendall, 
Volume  III,  p.  352. 

61/    Kuykendall,  Volume  III,  p« 
352.     The  foregoing  information  is  not 
contained  in  James  H.  Blount's  1893 
report.    Neither  Clarence  Ashford  "nor 
Volney  Ashford,  in  the  statement  which 
he  wrote  for  Commissioner  Blount,  say 
anything  about  the  Honolulu  Rifles  and 
their  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1887" 
(Kuykendall,  Volume  III,  p.  704,  note 
27).     This  is  a  critical  omission  in 
light  of  the  pivotal  role  of  the 
Honolulu  Rifles  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  the  1887  Constitution. 
Specifically,  the  Honolulu  Rifles 
patrolled  the  streets  of  Honolulu  and 
arrested  Walter  Gibson,  jjflalakaua*  s  .  . 
premier,  just  prior  to  the  king's 
assent  to  the  formation  of  the  cabinet 
government.    Kalakaua,  who  had  called 
out  the  Rifles  himself  on  June  30, 
1887,  to  keep  prder,  had  unwittingly 
given  official  sanction  to  an  army 
that  he  discovered  shortly  afterwards 
was  unreliable.     Fear  of  the  worst 
convinced  the  king  to  sign.. 


Obviously,  concealment  of  the  data 
from  Blount  was  beyond  his  control. 
The  salient  point  is  that  the  absence 
of  this  information  from  Blount's 
report,  for  whatever  reason,  tends  to 
make  it  much  less  authoritative  than 
its  proponents  contend  it  is. 

62/  Kuykendall,  Volume  III,  p.  703, 
footnote  9. 

63/    Ibid.,  pp. -348-349. 

64/  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  47,  53 
Cong.,  2nd  SesSf,  p.  203;  cited  in 
Kuykendall,  Volume  III,  p«  348, 
footnote. 

65/  Ibid. ,  p.  348,  footnote. 
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66/  Quoted  in  A.  D.  Baldwin,  A 
Memoir  of  Henry  'Perrine  Baldwin, 
1842-1911  (Cleveland,  1915),  pp. 
55-56;  cited  in  Kuykendall,  Volume 
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47,  53d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  331 
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No.  5  to  Dispatch  No.  124  (Petition  of 
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Department  of  State  Archives,  Dis- 
patches, Hawaii  (also  in  National 
Archives,  Microcopy  No.  T-30,  Roll 
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the  petition  of  American  citizens. 
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assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Hawaiian  League-sponsored 
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"Reform  Cabinet"  (appointed  in  1887) 
contained  only  one  -American 
expatriate—the  grandson  of  original 
American  Missioneuries  who  had  been  in 
Hawaii  since  1828.     (See  discussion 
above/  p.  277  and  Lorrin  A.  Thurston, 
Memoirs  of  the  Hawaiian  Revolution 
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p.  344. 

72/    Ibid. ,  p.  355. 

73/    Memorandum  written  by  Bayard 
after  conversation  with. Carter,  July 
6,  1887,  Hawaiian  Legation,  Notes  from 
Vol.  3,  MS  Dept.'  of  State;  cited  and 
quoted  irf  Charles  C.  Tansill,  The 
Foreign  Policy  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
p.  391. 

74/    Bayard  MS,  Foreign  Relations, 
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Ex:isting  Law,  Native  Hawaiians,  And  Compensation 


In  light  of  the  history  of 
landholding  laws  in  Hawaii,   the  fall 
of  the  monarchy,  and  annexation  as  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  two  chapters, 
the  Commission  has  examined  whether 
the  native  Hawaiians  have  any  legal 
claim  to  compensation  from  the  Uniterf 
States  for  loss  of  land  or 
sovereignty.    The  present  chapter  sets 
forth  the  analysis  and  findings  of 
this  review.     In  preparing  this 
chapter,   the  Commission  has  reviewed  a 
number  of  articles  and  reports  making 
the  legal  argument  in  favor  of 
compensation*    These  include  Melody 
MacKenzie's  report  for  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  Sovereignty  and 
Land:     Honoring  the  Native  Hawaiian 
Claim,  \J  Karen  Blondin's  A  Case  For 
Reparations  for  Native  Hawaiians  (16 
Hawaiian  Bar  Journal  13),  and  H» 
Rodger  Betts '  unpublished  Report  on 
the  Hawaiian  Native  Claims  (Second 
Draft,  February  17,  1978).  The 
Commission  also  attempted  to  address 
the  views  and  analyses  presented  by  a 
number  of  people  at  the  Commission's 
hearings  throughout  Hawaii  in  January, 
1982.     In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
taken  into  account  a  number  of 
comments  received  during  the  comment 
period  on  this  chapter  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Draft  Report  of  Findings. 
Because  of  their  scope,  special 
attention  was  given  to  comments 
received  from  Senator  Daniel  K. 
xnouye,  Congressman  Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  (OHA), 
and  Patrick  Hanifin.  2J 

In  the  following  sections,  the 
chapter  first  sets  forth  the 
background  for  the  analysis,  since 
much  of  it  depends  on  fechnical  legal 
concepts  and  terms .     It  then  reviews 
whether  the  native  Hawaiians  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
their  land  under  present  law,  and 
whether  they  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  loss  of  their 
sovereignty.     Finally,   this  chapter 
compares  the  native  Hawaiians'  claims 


to  those  of  the  Alaska  Natives, 
addressed  by  Congress  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  3y 

A.  BACKGROUND 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of 
different  native  groups  and 
organizations  have  sought  compensation 
from  the  United  States  for  loss  of 
lands  and  loss  of  sovereignty.    As  a 
result,  a  large  body  of  law  has 
developed.    That  liaw  is  made  up  of 
both  statutes  passed  by  Congress  and 
of  cases  decided  by  courts.    Much  of 
that  law  has  been  developed  because 
American  Indians  have  made  claims  for 
compensation;  other  law  has  grown  out 
of  claims  by  Alaska  Native  groups.  In 
the  discussion  of  whether  the  native 
Hawaiians  have  viable  claims  for 
compensation,   the  analysis  examines 
whether  the  existing  law — statutes  and 
cases — provides  a  basis  for  giving 
compensation.    Without  in  any  way 
suggesting  that  Hawaiian  natives  are 
an  Indian  tribe,   the  law  developed  for 
and  about  Indian  tribes  will  be 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  this 
body  of  Ir-^w  provides  a  legal  basis  for 
the  native  Hawaiian  claims.  4/ 

Generally,   law  providing  that 
native  groups  may  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  loss  of  land  has 
developed  under  two  legal  principles : 
first,   that  a  native  group  had 
"aboriginal  title"  to  lands,   and  those 
lands  were  taken  by  the  United  States; 
and  second,  that  the  native  group  had 
"recognized  title"  to  lands — title 
that  the  United  States  specifically 
acknowledged  under  its  laws — and  those 
lands  were  taken  by  the  United  States • 
A  native  group  must  meet  a  number  of 
technical  legal  requirements  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
either  principle.     Thi^  chapter  will 
analyze  the  facts  regarding  the  native 
Hawaiian  history  and  land  law  in  the 
context  of  those  legal  requirements. 
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Claiit^s  for  compensation  for  loss  of 
sovereigntyi  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  made  under  several  laws.  This 
chapter  will  first  look  at  the  legal 
concept  of  sovereignty;   then  consider 
the  native  Hawaiian  experience  under 
that  concept.     The  chapter  will  then 
examine  each  of  the  laws  under  which 
claims  for  loss  of  sovereignty  have 
been  made. 

Finally,  this  chapter  will  look  at 
whether  any  special  trust  relationship 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
the  native  Hawaiians  that  would  be  a 
basis  for  compensation.     It  will  then 
compare  the  native  Hawaiian  claims,  to 
the  Alaska  Native  claims. 

While  this  chapter  must  cover 
technical  and  legal,  material, 
summaries  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  portion  of  the  chapter  will  make 
clear  the  context  in  which  those  legal 
points  are  considered. 


B. 


ABORIGINAL  TITLE  AND  C0H^E;NSATI0N 


Aboriginal  title  is  a  concept 
developed  in  thfe  law  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  native  group  that  does  not 
have  traditional,  legally-accepted 
land  ownership  rights  to  establish  a  . 
clairu  to  land  based  on  use  and 
occupancy  thereof  where  the  sovereign 
(an  entity  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  native  group)  has  the  underlying 
fee  to  said  land.     It  is  generally  . 
defined  as  title  derived  from  the ^ use 
and  occupancy  of  land  from  time 
immemorial.  5/    Under  ti.e  law,  a 
number  of  specific  tests  have 
developed  that  a  native  group  must 
meet  in  order  to  establish  that  it  has 
aboriginal  title  to  a  tract  of  land: 
the  group  must  be  "a  single  landowning 
entity;"  6/  there  must  be  actual  V 
and  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  8/  of 
the  land;  the  use  and  occupancv  must 
be  of  a  defined  area;   9/  and  the  land 
must  be  used  and  occupied  for  a  long 
time  before  aboriginal  title  was 
extinguished.  10/ 

If  the  native  Hawaiians  meet  the 
tests  for  holding  aboriginal  title ,  to 


be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
United  States  the  title  must  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  the  government 
of  Hawaii,  before  the  United  States 
annexed  Hawaii.  V\J    Finally,  even  if 
the  aboriginal  title  was  terminated  by 
the  United  States,   some  law  must  give 
the  native  Hawaiians  a  right  to 
compensation  for  loss  of  aboriginal 
title,  since  without  such  a  law  there 
is  no  right  to  such  compensation.  1 2/ 
The  following  sections  will  analyze 
each  of  these  requirements  to 
determine:     whether  the  native 
Hawaiians  had  aboriginal  title  to 
portions  of  the  land  in  Hawaii; 
whether  the  United  States  extinguished 
that  title;  and  whether  the  native^ 
Hawaiians  are  entitled  to  compensation  , 
for  loss  of  that  title. 

Did  the  Native  Hawaiians  Have 
Aboriginal  Title  to  the  Crown  and 


Government  Lands? 

y  To  establish  aboriginal  title  to 
the  Crown  and  Government  lands,  native 
Hawaiians  must  meet  each  of  the  tests 
for  such  title  set  forth  above .  JJ/ 

Under  present  law,   the  native 
Hawaiian^!  as  a  group  (without 
determining  what  persons  would  qualify 
as  native  Hawaiians)  meet  some  but  not' 
all  parts  of  the  test  to  'be  a  single 
landowning  entity.     V4/    Courts  have 
held  that,  even  in  the  absence  of 
political  cohesion,   Indians  having  a 
common  culture,  common  language,  ties 
of  kinship,  economic  ties,   treated  by 
the  sovereign  as  having  collective 
rights  in  the  area  claimed,   and  having 
common  use  of  a  claimed  area, 
constitute  a  single  landowning 
entity.  1^    The  native  Hawaiians  were 
a  group  with  a  common  culture, 
languaqe,   and  ties  of  kinship. 

Their  economic  ties  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  less  apparent, 
since  commoners  were  free  to  move  from 
one  ahupua ^ a  to  another,  »and  since, 
during  that  century,  many  native 
Hawaiians  left  the  land  to  work  for 
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foreign  , landowners  in  Hawaii  or  to, 
work  in  other  non-agricultural 
pursuits^  so  that  they  did  not  act  as 
a  group  with  economic  ties  tb  each 
other.   16/    Under  the  ancient  land  law 
system, "Tt  could  be  considered  that 
the  king  owned  all  the  land.  17/ 
However,  even  at  that  time  the  native 
Hawaiians  did  not  treat  all  the  lands 
as  owned  in  common.     A  native  Hawaiian 
tenant  worke(|  for  a  particular  chief, 
and  could  be  summarily  ejected  from 
the  land  he  cultivated  by  that  chief. 
In  turn,   the'  chief  could  be  summarily 
removed  from  his  land  by  the  king.   1 8/ 
These  practices  underscored  that 
ownership  of  the  land  was  not  by  all 
native  Hawaiians  as  a  group. 

Furthermore,   the  Great  Mahele  (or 
division  of  land)  of  1848  brought  to 
an  "end  once  and  for  all  the  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure  in  Hawaii,  and 
finally  and  conclusively  established 
the  principle  of  private  allodial 
titles."  V9/    Since  the  intended  goal 
of  the  Land  Commission  Board  and  of 
the  Mahele  was  to  be  a  total  partition 
of  undivided  interes(ts  and  also,  a 
division  and  parcelling  out  of  the 
Government  and  Crown  lands  20/  (that 
is,  defeudalization) ,  21/  ^^^^ 
communal  ownership  was  laid  to  rest. 

Moreover,   the  Kuleana  Act  of  1850,^^ 
(and  other  legislation  passed 
subsequent  to  the  Great  Mahele) 
allowed  individual  native  Hawaiians  to 
claim  a  fee  simple  interest  in  lands 
they  had  actually  cultivated  or,  in 
the  case  of  other  native  Hawaiians,  to 
obtain  fee  simple  title  to  Government 
lands  by  purchase.  22/    In  addition, 
much"  land,  including  Government  and 
Crown  land  established  by  the  Great 
Mahele,  was  made  available  for 
purchase  by  foreigners.     These  lands, 
then,  were  not  held  in  common  by  the 
.  native  Hawaiians,  but  were  owned  in 
fee  simple  and  gave  the  people  vested 
p  operty  rights.     Such  ownership  is 
not  in  common  and  is  contrary  to  the 
concept  of  aboriginal  title. 
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The  Kuleana  Act  was  significant  in 
two  other  respects.     Those  natives  who 
cultivated  land  had  traditionally  been 
allowed  to  "grow  crops  for  their  own 
use  and  to  pasture  animals  on 
unoccupied  lands"  of  the  ahupua'a,  one 
of  the  principal  landowning  units  into 
which  all  land  < including  Government 
and  Crown  lands)  was  divided.   23/  The 
Kuleana  Act  abolished  the  right  to 
grow  crops  and  the  right  of  pasturage. 
24/    In  addition,   the  Kuleana  Act  had 
the  effect  of  establishing  the 
principle  that  Government  land  could 
be  sold,   thereby  opening  the  way  for 
foreigners  to  purchase  Government 
lands.     By  1864,   native  Hawaiians  had 
purchased  over  90,000  acres  of 
Government  land  and  by  1893, 
foreigners  had  purchased  over  600,000 
acres  of  Government  land.   25/  By 
1893,  752,431  acres  of  Government  and 
Crown  lands  had  beer  leased  to 
foreigners .  26/ 

One  theory  contends  that  the 
statement  in  the  1840  Constitution  of 
Hawaii  that  the  lands  of  Hawaii 
•"belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  people  in 
common"  27/  establishes  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  had  collective  or 
common  ownership  of  the  Government  anj3 
Crown  lands'^  and,   in  effect,  proves 
that  the  native  Hawaiians  had 
aboriginal  titlo  to  the  Government  and 
Crown  lands.  28/    Similarly,   it  has 
been  argued  that  the  change  in  the 
larfd  system  of  Hawaii  under  the  Great 
Mahele,  wherejjy  the  king  "set  apart 
forever  to  the  chiefs  and  the  people" 
approximately  one  and  one-half  million 
acres  of  land  and  retained  for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  successors 
approximately  one  million  acres  29/ 
(known  respectively  as  the  Government 
and  Crown  lands),   establisj^es  the 
collective  ownership  of  these  lands  by 
the  native  Hawaiians  and,  therefore, 
effectively  proves  that  they  had 
aboriginal  title  thereto.  30/ 
However,   even  if  the  quoted  language 
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signifies  that  the  Hawaiian  Government 
treated  the  native  Hawaiians  as  having 
"collective' rights'^  3_iy  in  th^ 
Government  and  Crown  lands,  this 
treatment  does  not,   in  and  of  itself, 
establish  that  the  native  Hawaiians 
constituted  a  single  landowning 
entity,  32/  which,  in  turji,  is  only 
one  of  the  prerequisites  for  the 
existence  of  aboriginal  title. 
Furtheprjore,   even  if  the  quoted 
language  were  an  ackpoWledgment  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  that  native 
Hawaiians  had  a  right  to  exercise  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  Government 
and  Crown  lands,   this  ac^owledgment, 
in  and  of  itself,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  aboriginal  title  to  these 
lands.  33/    The  existence  of 
aboriginal  title  is  a  question  of  fact 
that  must  be  established  by  clear  and 
definite  proof.  341/  historical 
record  reveals  developments  in 
individual  ownership  by  native 
Hawaiians  of ^ many' of  these  same  lands 
between  1848  and  1893  and  the 
ownership  and/or  use  of  many  of  the 
Government  and  Crown  lands  by 
non-natives  by  1893^  35/— facts  that 
belie  the  arguments  based  on  the  1840 
Constitution  and  Great  Mahele. 

The  first  test  for  aboriginal  title 
is  the  existence  of  a  •'single 
landowning  entity. "  While  the  native 
Hawaiians,  as  a  group,  meet  some  of 
the  requirements  for  a  "single 
landowning  entity,"  they  do  not  meet 
all  such  requirements.    As  noted,  they 
did  not  have  common  economic  ties 
that  united  them.    Not  only  were 
commoners  -free  to  move  from  one 
ahupua ' a  to  Another,  but  during  the 
nineteenth  century  many  native 
Hawaiians  abandoned  the  land  to  work 
for  foreign  landowners  in  Hawaii  or  to 
work  in  other  non-agricultural 
pursuits.  36/    Second,   it  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  common  use  of 
the  Crown  and  Government  lands  after 
1848,   in  light  of  the  ownership  of 
many  of  these  lands  by  individual 
native  Hawaiians  and  individual 
non-natives,  and  the  use  of  many 
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of  these  lands  by  non-natives  under 
leases  from  the  Hawaiian  Government. 
Third,  even  if  the  Hawaiian  Government 
had  treated  the  native  Hawaiians  as 
having  "collective  rights"  in  the 
Crown  .and  Government  lands  prior  to  4 
1848,  it  appears  that  it  did  not  do  so 
after  that  dater    Indeed,  passage  of 
the  Kuleana  Act  (and  related 
legislation),  wh;Lch^  opened  the  way  to 
ownership  of  Crown  and  Government 
lands  by  individual  native  Hawaiians 
and  individual  foreigners,  and  the 
practice  of  leasing  Government  and 
Crown  lands  to  foreigners  indicate 
that  after  1848  the  Hawaiian 
Government  did  not  view  tne  native 
Hawaiians  as  cm  entity  that  had  ' 
"collective  rights"  in  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands.     In  order  for  a 
group  to  be  deemed  a  "sinc|le 
landowning  entity,"  it  must  have  been 
viewed  as  an  entity  having  collective 
rights  as  of  the  alleged  date  of 
extinguishment  of  title.  37/ 

Qne  "comment  received  by  the 
Commission  ori  its  Draft  Report  states 
that  the  Hawaiian  Government  was  the 
"single  landowning  entity"  required 
for  the  existence  of  aboriginal  title. 
In  effect,  the  commenter '^assisrts  that 
the  native  Hawaiians  ai^  the  Hawaiian 
Government  are  one  and  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  aboriginal  title.  38/ 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
government  of  Hawaii  represented  all 
the  citizens  of  Hawaii,   not  just  the 
native  Hawaiian^.    Additionally,   it  is 
significant  that  the  Unit'ed  States  • 
dealt  with  the  government  of  Hawaii  as 
a  separate  sovereign,  or  foreign 
country,  the  same  way  in  which  it 
dealt  with  Prance,  for  example.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  tr^at 
Ha\(aii  as  a  domestic  dependent  nation 
as  it  did  entities  sudh  as  Indian 
tribes.    Moreover,  the  commenter's 
view  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 
The  Kuleana  Act  of  1850  abolished  the 
rights  of  native  tenants  to  grow  orops 
and  pasture  animals  on  Goverr^ment  and 
Crown  lands .  39/    Thi'S  statute  was  ^ 
interpreted  by  the  Hawaii an^.Supreme 
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Court  as  effecting  an  implicit  repeal 
of  all  former  gathering  rights  as 
well.  40/ 

These  'facts  present  strong  evidence 
that  the  Hawaiian  Government  did  not 
represent  only  the  native  Hawaiians 
41/  and  was  not  the  "single  landowning 
^ritity,"  since  enactment  of  this 
legislation  had  the  effect  of 
terminating  the  native  Hawaiians' 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  (the 
essence  of  aboriginal  title)  of  most 
of  the  Government  and  Crown  lands.  In 
addition,   it  was  provided  by  statute 
that  any  Hawaiians  using  Government 
land  without  Government  authorization 
could  be  prosecuted  for  trespass.  42/ 
Yet  if  the  Hawaiian  Government  had 
,  be6n  the  "single  landowning  entity," 
native  Hawaiians  would,   of  necessity, 
have  had  a  right  to  use  and  occupy 
Government  lands  without  any 
authorization,  and  therefore  should 
have  been  specified  as  exempt  from 
application  of  this  statute.  Finally, 
native  tenants  who  had  long  occupied 
lands  deemed  to  belong  to  the 
government  (that  is,   lands  that  had 
never  been  awarded  to  anyone  by  the 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners)  were  held 
to  have  neither  title  to  nor  the  right 
of  possession  of  these  lands,  but,  in 
effect,  were  only  trespassers  thereon. 
43/     If  the  Hawaiian  Government  had 
been  the  "single  landowning  entity" 
for  aboriginal  title  purposes,  these 
native  tenants  would  not  have  been 
considered  trespassers.  44/ 

The  same  commenter  who  states  that 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  the  native 
Hawaiians  were  one  and  the  same  entity 
for  aboriginal  title  purposes,  also 
expresses  the  view  that  the  native 
Hawaiians  were  "citizens  of  an 
aboriginal  nation  with  internal  and 
external  attributes  of  sovereignty*" 
45/    The  juxtaposition  of  these  views 
presents  a  conceptual  problem.  The 
legal  fiction  of  aboriginal  title  was 
created  to  meet  the  need  of  various 
European  sovereigns,  who  claimed  fee 
title  to  the  lands  of  North  America 
(and  later  the  United  States  as  the 
successor  sovereign),   to  acknowledge 


the  possession  of  much  of  these  lands 
by  various  Indian  tribes.  46/  Thus, 
when  an  Indian  tribe  holds  aboriginal 
title  to  certain  lands  this  means  that 
the  tribe  has  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  lands,  while  the 
sovereign  (an  entity  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  members  of  the  tribe 
viewed  as  a  group  or  the  tribal 
government)  holds  the  fee  title  to 
said  lands.     Accordingly,   if  these  two 
views  are  correct  and  the  Hawaiian 
Government  was,   in  fact, 
simultaneously  both  the  single 
landowning  entity  and  the  sovereign, 
then  such  a  state  of  facts  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  aboriginal  title,  which  rests  upon 
the  existence  of  two  separate  entities 
(the  native  group  that  is  the  single 
landowning  entity  and  the  sovereign). 

The  second  test  for  aboriginal 
title  is  that  the  single  landowning 
entity  had  actual  and  exclusive  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  specified  lands 
(here,   the  Government  and  Crown  lands) 
for  a  long  time  before  title  was 
extinguished.  £7/    Actual  and 
exclusive  use  and  occupancy  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  1893  or  1898  48/  and 
continuing  up  to  1893  or  1898— the 
alleged  dates  of  extinguishment 
49/— must  be  established  by  clear  and 
definite  proof.  50/    Because  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  was  patented  or  sold 
to  individuals   (either  native 
Hawaiians  or  foreigners)  or  leased  to' 
foreigners  by  1893,  actual  and 
exclusive  use  for  a  long  time  up  to 
that  date  cannot  easily  be  shown. 
Courts  require  that  occupancy  be 
actual  and  not  "merely  asserted."  51/ 
Moreover,   in  making  a  determination  as 
to  the  area  that  was  actually  and 
exclusively  used  and  occupied,  the 
courts  will  take  into  account  a  loss 
of  population  of  the  landowning  entity 
prior  to  the  alleged  date'  of 
extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title. 
52/    Between  1853  and  1896  the  number 
of  native  Hawaiikns  dropped  from 
70,036  to  31,019.  53/    Even  before 
I893f   therefore,   the  trend  was  a 


dramatic  decline.     Moreover,   since  the 
native  Hawaiians  did  not  have  a 
nomadic  culture,  actual  and  exclusive 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  extensive 
area  of  Crown  and  Government  lands  is 
even  more  difficult  to  establish.  54/ 

The  final  test  for  aboriginal  title 
is  that  the  use  and  occupancy  must 
have  continued  fc^r  a  long  time  before 
being^  extinguished.    Prior  to  the 
Great  Mahele,  gi/ven  the  system  of 
occupancy  by  chiefs,  rather  than  by  ' 
the  people  in  common,   55/  it  is 
doubtful  if  common  use  and  occupanfcy 
by  all  native  Hawaiians  existed. 
Between  the  time  of  the  Great  Mat^le 
in  1848  and  1893,  much  of ^ the 
Government  and  Crown  land  was 
converted  to  fee  simple  ownership  by 
non-natives  'and  natives,   and  muc^  of 
this  land  was  used  by  non-natives. 
Thus,  it  does  not  appear  that  common 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  by  all  native 
Hawaiians  existed  'between  1848  and 
1898." 56/ 

It  cannot  be  established, 
therefore,   that  the  native  Hawaiians 
meet  the  above  three  t^bs  for  showing 
the  existence  of  aboriginal  title. 

Did  the  United  States  Extinguish 
Whatever  Aboriginal  Title  Existed? 

The  assertion  was  made  in  a  comment 
received  by  the  Commission  that 
aboriginal  title  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  still  existed  in  1898 
and  was  extinguished  by  the  United 
States  by  means  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Annexation.  57/  This 
comment  rests  in  large  part  on  the 
premise  that  during  the  period  between 
t|ie  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  1893  and  1898  aboriginal 
title  was  not  extinguished,  "...since, 
only  voluntary  abandonment  of  these 
lands  by  native  Hawaiians  would  divest 
native  Hawaiians  of  aboriginal  title." 
58/    The  statement  that  the  aboriginal- 
title  of  the  native  Hawaiians  could 
only  be 


extinguished  by  voluntary  abandonment 
assumes . that  the  Hawaiian  Government 
wais  the  single  landowning  entity  for 
purposes  of  holding  aboriginal ' title. 
iJnder  traditional  principles  of  Inditin 
law,   aboriginal  title  can  be 
extinguished"  by  voluntary  abandonment 
or  by  actions  of  the  sovereign  that 
are  inconsi^gt^nt  with  the  existence  of 
aboriginal  title.  59/    tf  the  "» 
Hawaiian  Government  was  not* the  single 
landowning  entity,   then  tjhe  Hawaiian 
Government  as  sovereign  (that  is,  as 
an  entity  separate  frcMn  the  native 
Hawaiians)  took  actions  that  were 
inconsistent  with  th^  existence  of 
aboriginal  title  and  that  extinguished 
said  title.     If  the  Hawaiian 
Government  was  the  single  landowning^ 
entity,   th4n  these  same  actionsi  in 
effect,  constituted  a  voluntary 
abandonment  of  aboriginal  title.  60/ 

The  facts  of  land  ownership  in 
Hawaii  underscore  that  even"  if  the 
tests  for  aboriginal  title  had  be^ 
met,  such  tit'le  was  extinguished  by^ 
actions  of  the  Hawaiian  Government 
before  1893  (that  is,   actions  of  the 
sovereign  that  were  inconsistent  with 
aboriginal  title)  ^nd  certainly  before^ 
ctnnexation,  whicl^  is  the  first  time 
the  United  States  assumed  sovereignty. 
■The  Kuleana  Act  of  1850  terminated  the 
right  of  pasturage  and  the  right  of 
commoners  to  grow  crops  on  unoccupied 
.lands  of  the  ahupua'a.  61/  "CJther 
Hawaiian . legislative  acts  had  the 
effect  of  allowing  foreigners  to 
purchase  Government  lands.     By  1893, 
over  600,000  acres^  of -Government  lar.d 
had  been  sold  to  foreigners 
(non-natives)  and  752,4.1  acres  of 
Government  and  Crown  lands  had  been 
leased  to  foreigners..  62/    By  thus 
having  "asserted  and  exerted  full 
dominion"  over  Crown  and  Government 
lan(3s,   the  government  of  Hawaii  (which 
as  sovereign  had  the  authority  to 
extinguish  aboriginal  title)  had  taken 
actions  specifically  inconsistent  wi-th 
the  continued  existence  of  aboriginal 
title.  63/    Legislation  enacted'  by  the 
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sovereign  can  effect  an  extinguishment 
of  aboriginal  title.  64/  Settlement 
and/or  use  of  aboriginal  title  lands 
by  non-^iatives  that  is  authorized  by 
the  sovereign--here  the  government  of 
Hawaii — operates  to  extinguish 
aboriginal  title.  65/ 

In  suip,   termination  of  the  native 
Hawaii ansV  right  to  grow  crops  and 
right  to  pasturage  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  ahupua ' a  (pursuant  to  the 
Kuledna  Act  of  1850),   the  purchase  of 
Government  lands  by  natives  and 
foreigners  (authorized  by  various  acts 
passed  by  the  Hawaiian  legislature), 
a^d  the  statutes  authorizing 
foreigners  to  lease  Crown  and 
Government  lands  (together  with  the 
actual  leasing  of  752, 431  acres  of 
said  lands  by  foreigners),  taken 
together,   served  to  effectuate  an 
extinguishment  of  aboriginal , title,  if 
any  had  existed,   to  the  Crov^n  and 
Government  lands.     Therefore,  if 
native  Hawaiians  had  had  any 
aboriginal  title  to , the  Crown  and 
Government  lands,  that  title  was 
extinguished  by  the  g^jptions  of  the 
government  of  Hawaii  before  1893. 
Similarly,  if  the  Hawaiian  Government 
was  the  ^single  landowning  e  itity  and 
"represented"  the  native  Hawaiians^ 
66/  then  these  very  same  actions 
constituted  a  relinquishment,  in 
efffect,        the  native  Hawaiians' 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Government  and  Crown  lands  (that  is, 
abandonment  of  aboriginal  title)  prior 
to  1893.  -*  67/ 

Importantly,^  "aboriginal  title 
rights  extin,guished  prior  to  the 
inception  of  United  States  sovereignty 
are  not  compensable  claims  against  the 
United  States."  68/    Comments  received 
by  the  Commission  suggest  that  even  if 
the  native  Hawaiians  were  deprived  of 
aboriginal  title  in  1893  by  actions  of 
the  Provisional  Government  (or  by  the 
establishment  thereof)  the  United 
States  would,   nonetheless,  be  liable 
under  applicable  Indian  law.  69/  Such 
liability  is  premised  on  decisions 
under  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
holding  the  United  States  liable  for 
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the  removal  of  minerals  by  third 
parties  from  aboriginal  title  lands 
prior  to  the  date  of  exting\;i3hr.ant 
of  aboriginal  title.  70/    However,   in  * 
all  of  the  cited  cases  the  aboriginal 
title  lands  in  question  had  become, 
part  c5f  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  (and  thus  the  United  States  had 
sovereignty  over  these  lands)  prior  to 
the  actions  of  the  third  parties.  71 / 
Any  actions  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  1893  (or  the 
establishment  thereof  in  1893) 
occurred  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
United  States'  sovereignty  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     Furthermore,  the 
historical  evidence  shows  that 
aboriginal  title,   if   \ny  had  existed, 
was  extinguished  before  1893 — that,  is, 
before  the  Provisional  Government  came 
into  existence.  12/    In  light  of  the 
foregoing,   any  United  States' 
participation  in  the  fall  of  the 
Hawaiicin  monarchy  does  not  constitute 
an  extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title 
for  which  the  United  States  is 
liable. 

Right  of  Compensation  for  Loss  of 
Aboriginal  Title 

Even  if  the  native  Hawaiians  had 
had  aborigi|ial  title  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands,  and  that  title  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  United  States 
(tests  that  ar'e  riot  met);  compensation 

.  for  the  loss  of  these  lands  would  not 
be  available  under  current  law.  The 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides  tKat  the  United 
States  cannot  take  l^fflCt  without  just 
compensation.     Aboriginal  title  is  not 

-  a  vested  property  right,  but  instead 
only  a  right  of  occupancy,  which  the 
sovereign  may  terminate  at  any  time 
without  payment  of  compensation.  7  3/ 
Therefore,   courts'  have  held  that/its 
loss  does  not  entitle  the  loser'  to 
compensation  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  74/ 

Extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title  i 
is  compensable  under  Section  2  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (25 
U.S.C.   §  70a).  *75/    However,   to  be 
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compensated,   claims  under  that  Act  had 
to  be  filed  by  1951t     Therefore,  under 
present  law,  no  authority  is  available 
under  which  compensation  can  be 
sought.  76/ 

In  conclusion,   the  native  Hawaiians 
do  not  meet  the  above  three  tests  for 
establishing  aboriginal  title  to  lands 
in  Hawaii,   including  the  Ci^own  and 
Government  lands  designated  by  the 
Great  Mahele*     Further,   even  if 
aboriginal  title  were  established,  .it. 
was  extinguished  by  acts  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  prior  to  1898, 
when  the  United  States,,  through 
annexation,  became  the  sovereign. 
Therefore,   the  native  Hawaiians  are 
not  entitled  to  compensation  for  such 
extinguishment  by  the  United  States 
under  existing  law.  ^Finally,  even  if 
the  United  States  had  extinguished 
aboriginal  title,   no  present  law 
provides  for  compensation  for  that 
loss* 

C.     RECOGNIZED  TITLE  AND  COMPENSATION 

The  second  legal  principle  under 
which  the  United  States  may  compensate 
for  loss  of  land  is  if  the  United 
States  has  "recognized" — acknowledged 
by  itJs  laws  —  the  title  of  the  native 
group  to  the  land*  77/    Again,  ^ 
specific  legal  r<  quirements  to 
establish  that  the  United  States  has 
recognized  title  must  be  met. 
"Recognized"  title,   in  federal  law, 
occurs  when  Congress  has^  granted  an 
Indian  tribe  the  "right  to  occupy  and 
use"  certain  lands  permanently.  2§/ 
"Recoqnized"  title  means  the  grant  to 
an  Indian  tribe  of  "rights  in  land 
which  were  in  addition  to  the  Indians' 
traditional  use  and  occupancy  rights 
exercised  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  sovereign. .."  79./    '^^^  section  of 
the  chapter  analyzes  those  require- 
ments in  light  of  nativ^ Hawaiian' 
history. 

First,   recognized  title  must  come 
fr^m  the  United  States  Congress*  80/ 
Before ^898,   the  Hawaiian  Islapds  were 
not  part^of  the  territory  of/'the 
United  srtates  •     Therefore,  (Jongress 
had  no  ^jurisdiction  over  the  native 


Hawaiians,   unlike  the  i^jidian  tribes. 
81/.  The  United  States  colild  not, 
then,  have  granted  recogyized  title  to 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  United  States 
exercised  sovereignty  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Because  only  Congress  can  accord 
recogni-Sf^d  title,   the  Hawaiian  king's 
setting  aside  of  about  1.5  million 
acres  of  Government  lands  to  "the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  my  Kingdom," 
and  the  approval  of  this  action  by  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  by  the  Act  of 
June  7,   1848,  cannot  be  a  grant  of 
recognized  title.  82/ 

Similarly,  because  Congress  can 
grant  recognized  title  only  when  it 
can  exercise  sovereignty,   such  title 
could  not  be  estfolished  by  the  United 
States  through  various  treaties  and 
agreements  before  1898.  83/ 
Therefore,   an  unratified  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  negotiated  in  1826, 
an  1849  treaty  (relating  to 
friendship,  commerce, -and  navigation )r 
and^the  1875  Reciprocity  Treaty 
(concerning  trade)  cannot  constitute 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  title  of  the^ native  Hawaiians  to 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands.  84/ 
Further,   an  unratified  treaty  cannot 
possibly  be  the  source  of  recognized 
title.  86/    A  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  does  not  constitute  a  grant 
of  recognized  title  even  though  it  may 
acknowledge  that^^^e  particular  tribe 
or  band  is  livi/nq  in  a  certain  area. 
86/    Moreover,    these  treaties  were  not 
made  with  the  native  Hawaiians,  but 
with  the  Hawaiian  Government.  87/ 

-The  native  Hawaiians  claim  that 
they  held  recognized  title  to  the 
Govefrnment  and  Crown  landn.  Comments 
recieived  by  the  Commission  in  support 
of  /this  claim  make  a  two-part 
argument.     Part  one  cons  is ts  of 
s^'^ral  assertions.     First,   it  is 
assfe^^:ted  that  the  Hawaiian  Government 
hel^ xecognize^  title  to  the  Crown  and 
GovernmentT^qds  because  a  formal 
title  to  theseAlands  was   "confirmed  in 
the  native  goy/smment  by  the  Mahele 
and  .subsequen^t^  actions  .  "  88/  In 


additiorii   it  is  asserted  that  there  is 
no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
na'.-ive  Hawaiians  and  the  Hawaiian 
Government  and  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same,   insofar  as  holding 
recognized  title  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  is  concernedt  89/ 
Thus,   it  is  alleged,   in  effect,  that 
the  Mahele  operated  to  vest  title  to 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands  in  the 
jwt^ive  Hawaiians  t  90/ 

Part  two  of  the  recognized  title 
argument  is  that  the  United  States 
recognized  and  acknowledged  the  rights 
of  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  its  own 
lands:     "...the  United  States  by 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  and  domain 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  also 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  that 
government's  title  to  its  own  lands o" 

The  esr.ential  premise  of  the 
recognized  title  claim  is  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  and  the  Hawaiian 
Government  are  the  same  entity,  rather^ 
than  separate  entities.     However,  j 
Hawaiian  law  does  not  support  the  / 
"same  entity"  theory,   as  the  following 
considerations  illustrate.     First,  the 
Hawaiian  Government  was  viewed  as  an 
entity  distinct  from  any  natural 
persons.  92^/    Second,   in  1851,  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  passed  a  statute 
providing  for  the  appointment  of 
agents  to  "sell  Government  lands  to 
the  people."  9^/    Specifically,  the 
statute  provided  for  the  sale  of 
Government  landj^  to  the  "natives." 
If,  as  OHA  asserts,  native  Hawaiians 
and  the  Hawaiian  Government  were  one 
and  the  same  entity  insofar  ar.  holding 
title  to  the  Crown  and  Government 
lands  was  concerned,   then  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  this  statute, 
since  the  natives  would  already  have 
been  owners  of  the  Government 
lands --supposGvily  by  the  operation  of 
the  Great  Mahele.  94/    Third,  native 
tenants  who  had  lonq  occupied  what 
were  deemed  to  be  Government  lands 
(but  which  had  never  been  awarded  to 
them  or  anyone  else  by  the  Board  of 


Land  Commissioners)  were  held  to  have 
neither  title  to  nor  the  right  of 
possession  of  these  lands  but  were,  in 
effect,  mere  trespassers.  95/  This 
holding  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
theory  that  the  Hawaiian  Government 
and  the  native  Hawaiians  were  one  and 
the  saine  entity,   insofar  as  holding 
recognized  title  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  was  concerned.  96/ 
Finally,  when  the  owner  of  a  kuleana 
(a  native  tenant)  died  without  heirs,^ 
title  to  the  land  did  not  revert  to 
the  Government,  but  to  the  owner  of 
the  ahupug ' a  or  ili  in  whTch  the 
kuleana  was  located.  97/ 

The  sercild  premise  underlying  the 
recognized  title  claim  (after  the 
"same  entity"  theory)  is  that  the  1840 
Constitution  and/or  the  Great  Mahele 
of  1848  operated,   in  effect,   to  vest 
title  to  the  Government  and  Crown 
lands  in  the  native  Hawaiians.  98/ 
The  validity  of  this  premise  must  be 
determined  by  reference  to  Hawaiian 
law. 

The  thrust  of  the  Constitution  of 
1840  was  that  the  chiefs  and  people 
had  rights  to  land.  99/    However,  as 
of  1845,   the  chiefs  and  people  had 
"...only  a  qualified  right  of 
possession  to  lands.     They  had  no 
titles  to  them."   100/    Pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  December  10,   1845  (which 
established  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners),   101 /  King  Kamehameha 
III  "...relinquished  his  claim  of 
ownership  as  sovereign  to  over 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Kingdom,   in  order  that  the  same 
might  be  awarded  to  thfi  chiefs  and 
common  people  by  the  Land  Commission. " 
102/    Until  this  act  was  passed  the 
title  to  land  was  in  the  king  himself. 
103/    Thus,   the  Act  of  December  10, 
1845  "...paved  the  way  for  the  chiefs 
and  people  to  obtain  title  to  the 
lands  occupied,  by  them  respectively — 
something  they  theretofore  did  not 
have."  104/    Accordingly,   tho  1840 
Constitution  did  not  operate  so  as  to 
vest  title  to  the  Government  and  Crown 
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lands  in  the  native  Hawaiians. 

Furthermore,   the  provision  of  the 
1840  Constitution  entitled  "Exposition 
of  th^  Principles  on  Which  the  Present 
Dynasty  is  Founded"   (which  states  that 
all  land  "belonged  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  in  common")  is  not  found  in  the 
subsequent  1852  Constitution.  105/  As 
a  general  rule,   "the  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  repeals  and  sujt^ersedes 
all  the  provisions  of  the  older 
[former]  constitution  not  continued  in 
force  by  the  new  instrument."  106/ 
Indeed,   a  provision  in  a  constitution 
that  is  not  contained  in  subsequent 
constJ.tutions  does  not  ren)ain  in 
effect.  107/    After  1852^  only  the 
1852  Constitution  was  in  effect.  108/ 
With  respect  to  the  legal  impact  of  a 
new  constitution,  the  Hawaiian  Supreme 
Court  held  in  1892  that,'  when  a  new 
constitution  takes  effect: 

...it  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  government  of  (he  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  stalfes  anew  the 
principles  upon  which  the 
government  is  to  be|  adminis- 
tered,  and  rearranges  the 
distributions  and  limitations  of 
sovereign  powers.    \^at  is  not 
changed  is  re-affirmted.     The  new 
statement  of  the  fundamental  law 
takes  the  place  of  th^  old.  109/ 

\ 

The  operative  effect  of  the  Great 
Mahele  of  1848  has  been  described  as 
follows:  \ 

The  Mahele  did  not  give  title. 
It  did  give  the  chiefs  the 
opportunity  to  take  their 
Maheles   [divisions]  to  the  Land 
Commission  and  receive  awards  of 
title  thereon  just  as  the  common 
people  had  presented  to  the  , 
Commission  their  claims  for 
titles  to  their  kuleana.  Title 
was  derived  from  the  awards . 

That  the  common  people  were 
not  parties  to  a  "division"  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the 


kuleana  which  were  awarded  to 
them  were  regarded  as  being 
carved  out  of  or  subtracted 
from  the  ahupua ' a  and  ili  in 
which  they  respectively  were 
situated* 

[The/ Mahele  has  thus  been 
chara(?Verized  as  the] ..  .process 
of  rearranging  and  distributing 
the  land  among  the  claimants 
who  applied  for  title  to  it. 
1  10/ 


There  is  no  indication  that  the 
Great  Mahele  has  been  construed  as 
having,   in  and  of  itself,  vested  any 
title  to  the  Government  and;,Crown 
lands  in  the  native  Hawaiians.  J IV 
Rather,  with  respect  to  the  Government 
lands,  the  only  common  interest 
obtained  by  native  Hawaiians,  as  a 
group,  by  virtue  of  the  Great  Mahele 
was  a  common  right  to  present  claims 
for  particular  Government  lands  to  the 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners   (and  later 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior)  in  order 
tY^at  the  Board   (or  Minister)  might 
make  awards  of  lands  claimed.  1 1 2/ 
Indeed,   even  after  the  Great  Mahele, 
"Government"  lands  not  awarded  by  the 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  (or  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior)  were 
considered  to  belong  jbo  the 
Government.  1 1  3/ 

With  regard  to  the  Crown  lands,  the 
Great  Mahele  did  not  operate  so  as  to 
vest  title  thereto  in  the  native 
Hawaiians.     Rather,   title  to  the  Crown 
lands ''■was  in  the  king.  114/    Title  to 
these  lands  remained  in  the  king  1 1 5/ 
(or  in  the  office  of  the  sovereign) 
'1 16/  until  1893  when  the  monarchy 
ceased  to  exist,  whereupon  they  became 
Government  lands.   1 1 7/    When  the 
former  Crown  lands  became  Government 
lands,   title  to  the  former  Crown  lands 
became  vested  in  the  Provisional 
Goveri* .  ent .   1 1  8/ 

In  sum,   native  Hawaiians,   as  a 
group,  did  not  obtain  a  "formal, 
vested  title"  1 1 9/  to  the  Government 
and  Crown  lands.     Accordingly,  the 
basic  premises  of  the  recognized 
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title  claim  are  invalid.   1 20/ 

The  crux  of  th^  second 'part  of  the 
recognized  title  argument  is  that  the 
"...federal  government  did  recognize 
and  acknowledge  the  existing 
government  of  Hawaii  and  the  rights  of 
that  government  to  the  territory 
within  its  domain."  121/    This  theory 
contends  that  the  unratified  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  negotiated  in  1826, 
together  with  the  1849  and  1875 
treaties  noted  above,   effected  an 
acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  to 
lands  within  its  domain.  1 22/ 

The  source  of  recognized  title  is 
the  United  States  Congress,  and 
Congress  can  grant  recognized  title  to 
land  only  when  it  exercises 
sovereignty  over  said  land.   1 23/ 
Prior  to  1898,    the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  not  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  did  not 
have  sovereignty  over  them. 
Accordingly,   the  "recognized"  title 
theory  advanced  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  these  requirements  for  the 
existence  of  recognized  title. 
Moreover,   the  alleged  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  by  the  United  States  of 
the  "rights"  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  to  the  territory  within  its 
domain,    is  analogous  to  a  situation 
where  Congress,  by  statute,   accords  a 
native  group  only  the  right  of 
"permissive  occupation" — in  effect,  an 
"acknowledgment"  that  a  native  group 
occupies  and  uses  certain  lands  in  its 
possession.  124/    Yet,   such  an 
"acknowledgment"  does  not  give  rise  to 
recognized  title.  125/    Similarly,  a 
treaty  that  acknowledges  only  that  a 
particular  native  group  is  occupying 
and  using  certain  lands  does  not  give 
rise  to  recognized  title.  1 2b/  As 
noted  previously,   an  unratified  treaty 
cannot  be  the  source  of  recognized 
title.  127/ 


Since  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  not 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1898,   Congress  had  no 
sovereignty  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and,   therefore,   no  jurisdiction  over 
the  native  Hawaiians  prior  to  1898. 
Thus,  Congress  could  not  have  granted 
native  Hawaiians  recognized  title  to 
the  Crown  and  Government  lands  prior 
to  annexation.     Accordingly,  no  grant 
of  recognized  title  to  the  native 
Hawaiians,  as  a  group,  was  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  one  unratified  and  two 
ratified  treaties  that  predated 
annexation.  1  28/ 

Nor  did  thvo  Joint  Resolution  of 
Annexation  constitute  a  recognition  of 
title  for  native  Hawaiians.     1 29/ 
The  section  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
relating  to  public  lands  designates  as 
beneficiaries  the  "inhabitants  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,"  not  "native 
Hawaiians."  130/  This  use  of  language 
is  particularly  important  because 
Congress  was  well  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  and 
looked  on  them  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  residents  of  Hawaii.   1 31  / 
Congress  also  viewed  the  "native 
Hawaiians"  as  a  distinct  ethnic  group. 
132/    Finally,   the  legislative  history 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  makes  clear 
that  the  "inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands"  were  viewed  as  being  all 
109,000  people  living  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.       33/    If  Congress  had  meant 
to  recognize  title  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  in  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
1898,   it  would,   among  other  things, 
have  used  the  term  "native  Hawaiians" 
rather  than  "inhabitants  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands." 

'  The  Organic  Act  of  1900  also  did 
not  establish  recognized  title  of  the 
native  Hawaiians  to  the  ceded  lands. 
134/    The  Organic  Act  of  1900 
provides,   in  part:     "The  laws  of 
Hawaii  relating  to  public  lands... 
shall  continue  in  force  until  Congress 
shall  otherwise  provide."  135/  This 
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provision  is  similar  to  a  clause  in 
Alaska's  Organic  Act,  which  at  Section 
8  provides,   in  part: 

•••That  the  Indians  or  other 
persons  in  said  district  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  any  lands  actually 
in  their  use  or  occupation  or 
now  claimed  by  them  but  the 
terms  under  which  such  persons 
may  acquire  title  to  such  lands 
is  reserved  for  future 
legislation  by  Congress ♦ ♦ ♦ 1 36/ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this 
provision  of  the  Alaska  Organic  Act 
did  not  indicate  "any  intention  by 
Congress  to  grant  to  the  Indians 
permanent  rights  in  the  lands  of 
Alaska  occupied  by  them  by  permission 
of  Congress."  1 37/    Rather,   the  Alaska 
Organic  Act  was  designed  "merely  to 
retain  the  status  quo  until  further 
congressional  or  judicial  action  was 
taken."  1 38/    The  Hawaiian  Organic  Act 
must  be  similarly  considered  not  to 
grant  a  permanent  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  in  Crown  and  Government 
lands  to  native  Hdwaiians.  Further, 
unlike  the  Alaska  Act,   the  Hawaii  Act 
doec  not  refer  to  natives.  1 39/ 

Some  comments  received  by  the 
Commission  assert  as  a  sort  of 
corollary  in  support  of  the  recognized 
title  claim  that  the  United  States  has 
followed  a  consistent  policy  of 
respecting  "...property  rights  of 
native  people  recognized  under  prior 
governments .     Congress  and  the  courts 
have  long  respected  grants  to  native 
peoples  under  the  laws  of  another 
sovereign."  1 40/ 

It  is  an  established  principle  of 
international  law  that  private 
property  rights  in  territory  ceded  by 
one  nation  to  another  are  not  affected 
by  the  change  of  sovereign  and  are 
entitled  to  protection.   1 41 /  This 
rule  would  apply  if  the  claimed 
property  of  native  Hawaiians  was 
considered  as  having  been  segregated 
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from  the  public  domain  of  the  prior 
sovereign  before  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.   1 42/     It  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  law  of  the  prior  sovereign 
before  the.  cession  (that  is,  Hawaiian 
law )  i n  orde r  to  de te rmi ne  whe the r  the 
claimed  proper**Y  was  regardejd  as 
having  been  separated  from  the  public 
domain  of  the  prior  sovereign.  1 43/ 

Government  lands  that  were  not 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  (or  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior )  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Hawaiian  Government. 
1 44/    The  Crown  lands  became 
Government  lands  in  1893  after  the 
monarchy  ceased  to  exist.   1 45/  Lands 
that  belonged  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government  were  considered  as 
comprising  the  "public  domain."  1 46/ 
Since  title  to  the  Government  lands 
was  in  the  Hawaiian  Government,  it 
follows  that  the  Government  (and 
former  Crown)   lands  were  part  of  the 
public  domain.   1 47/    Thus,   the  rule  of 
international  law  invoked  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Crown  and  Government 
lands.     Even  the  claimed  property 
rights  of  native  groups  are  not 
protected  by  this  rule  in  those 
instances  where  the  property  in 
question  was  not  considerecl  as  having 
been  separated  from  the  public  domain 
of  the  prior  sovereign.  1 48/ 

Moreover,   the  test  traditionally 
used  to  determine  whether  the  cited 
rule  of  international  law  is 
applicable  to  a  claimed  private 
property  right  is  whether  said  right 
constituted  a  "vested"  interest  under 
the  law  of  the  prior  sovereign  before 
the  cession  of  territory  in  question. 
1 49/    Prior  to  annexation,  the 
Constitution  of  1840  was  not  construed 
as  operating  to  create  a  ves ted 
private  interest  in  the  Government  and 
Crown  lands.     Furthermore,  the 
Con  titution  ot   1840  was  repealed  by 
the  1852  Constitution.     1 50/    Nor  was 
the  Great  Mahele  interpreted 
granting  a  vested  private  interest  in 
the  subject  lands  to  the  native 
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Hawaiians.   151/    Accordingly,  the 
native  Hawaiians  did  not  have  a 
"vested"  interest  in  the  Government 
and  Crovm  lands  under  pre-annexation 
Hawaiian  law. 

If  recognized  title  is  not 
established,   no  compensation  is  due 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  1 52/  Even 
if  the  native  Hawaiians  had  been 
accorded  recognized  title  by  some 
action  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
they  cannot  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  that  title.      .ny  actions  of 
the  United  States  before  1898  cannot 
constitute  a  compensable  claim  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment  for  a  "taking"  of 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands  without 
compensation,   because  the  United 
States  did  not  have  sovereignty  over 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1898. 
153/    Annexation  itself  was  not  a 
taking  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  because  it  was  not  an 
appropriation  of  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government,   pursuant  to  a 
Congressional  authorization.  1 54/ 
Section  91  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1900 
confirms  this  fact  by  providing  that 
the  "public  property"   (Crown  and 
Government  lands)  ceded  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Annexation: 

...shall  be  and  remain  in  the 
possession,   use  and  control  of 
the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii/   and  shall  be 
maintained,  managed  and  cared 
for  by  it,   ^t  its  own  expense, 
until  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress,  or  taken  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  United  States 
by  direction  of  the  President  or 
of  the  governor  of  Hawaii.   1 55/ 

Se.  .ion  91  (in  conjunction  with 
Section  73,   which  authorized  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  sell,  exchange, 
and  lease  the  public  lands)  has  been 
interpreted  as  follows: 


Those  provisions  [Sections  73 
and  9] ]  did  not  create  a  mere 
agency  on  the'  part  of  the 
Territory  to  act  for  the  Federal 
Government.     They  constitute  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power 
from  Congress  to  the  Territory. 
Conveyances  made  pursuant  to  the 
power  are  not  conveyances  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
executed  by  the  territorial 
officers  as  agents,   but  they  are 
conveyances  of  and  by  the 
Territory  in  its  own  right 
pursuant  to  the  Acts  of 
Congress.     This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  Territory  has 
complete  possession  and  control 
of  the  public  lands  with  the 
power  to  dispose  of  them.  1 56/ 

Therefore,   the  native  Hawaiians  would 
not  be  entitled  to  7ifth  Amendment 
compensation  for  loss  of  recognized 
title,   if  it  were  established.   1 57/ 

In  sum.  Congress  must  grant 
recognized  title,   not  the  government 
of  Hawaii.     Moreover,   the  United 
States  could  not  have  granted  such 
recognized  title  before  1898  because 
it  did  not  have  sovereignty  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     The  actions  it  took 
in  and  after  1898— particularly 
annexation  and  passage  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1900 — did  not  create  recognized 
title,  becaAse  they  did  not  grant  the 
native  Hawaiians   the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  the  Government  and  Crown  lands 
permanently.     Even  if  recognized  title 
were  established,   under  the  facts  of 
the  Hawaiian  experience,   loss  of  that 
title  would  not  be  compensable  under 
either  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  or  under 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 
Under  present  law,   therefore,  the 
native  Hawaiians  have  no  legal  right 
to  compensation  for  loss  of  their 
land. 
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D.     LOSS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
COMPENSATION 

Native  groups  have  also  made  claims 
that  they  should  be  given  compensation 
for  loss  of  "sovereignty,"  This 
section  defines  sovereignty  and  then 
considers  whether  the  law  provides 
compensation  for  its  loss  in  the  ^ 
context  of  the  facts  relevant  to 
native  Hawaiians. 

The  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
defines  sovereignty  as  the  power  to 
control  internal  and  external  affairs 
and  the  right  of  self-government.  1 58/ 
The  United  States  courts  have  examineid 
the  concept  of  sovereignty  for  Indian 
tribes  and  that  consideration  would  be 
applicable  as  well  to  native 
Hawaiians: 

The  powers  of  the  Indian 
tribes  are,   in  general, 
"inherent  powers  of  a  limited 
sovereignty  which  has  never 
been  extinguishodt > > "  Before 
the  coming  of  Europeans,  the 
tribes  were  self-governing 
sovereign  pplitical 
communities i   [Cites  omitted] • 

Indiati  tribes  are,  of  course, 
no  longer  "pos s es s ed  of  the 
full  attributes,  of 
sovereignty. " . . .Their 
incorporation  with  the 
territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  acceptance  of  its 
protection,  necessarily 
divested  them  of  some  aspects 
(j>f  the  sovereignty  which  they 
had  previously  exercised. . .But 
our  cases  recognize  that  the 
Indian  tribes  have  not  given  up 
th^ir  full  sovereignty.  We 
have  recently  said:  "Indian 
tribes  are  unique  aggregations 
possessing  attributes  of 
sovereignty  over  both  their 
members  and  their  territory " 
The  sovereignty  that  the  Indian 
tribes  retain  is  of  a  unique 
and  limited  character.  It 
exists  only  at  the  sufferance 


of  Congress  and  is  subject  to 
complete  defeasance.     But  until 
Congress  acts,   the  tribes 
retain  their  existing  sovereign 
powers.     In  sum,   Indian  tribes 
still  possess  those  aspects  of 
sovereignty  not  withdrawn  by 
treaty  or  s tatute ,  or  by 
implication  as  a  necessary 
result  of  their  dependent  ^ 
status. . . 1 59/ 

The  part  of  their  sovereignty  that 
Indian  tribes  have  "implicitly  lost  by 
virtue  of  their  dependent  status"  is 
the  power  to  control  their  external 
relations  with  non-members  of  the 
tribe.  160/    As  a  result,  Indian 
tribes  are  not  free  to  alienate  their 
land  to  non-Indians,   to  have  "direct 
commercial  or  governmental  relations 
with  foreign  nations,"  or  to  exercise 
.criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-members 
in  tribal  courts.  161/ 

The  sovereignty  retained  by  Indian 
tribes  encompasses  the  power  o^  tribal 
self-government  and  the  power  to 
control  internal  relations  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  162/  Thus, 
Indian  tribes  retain  their  power  to 
determine  tribal  membership,  regulate 
domestic  relations,   promulgate  rules 
of  inheritance  for  tribal  members,  and 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
tribal  members.  163/ 

For  native  Hawaiians,  by  analogy, 
there  are  claims  that  native  Hawaiians 
lost  all  attributes  of  sovereignty — 
the  power  to  deal  with  foreign 
nations,   to  control  internal  ^ 
relations,  and  to  govern  themselves. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of 
self-government  was  effectively  lost 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
Provisional  Government  in  1893,  and 
was  totally  lost  when  the  Territorial 
Government  was  established  pursuant  to 
the  Organic  Act  of  1900  (31  Stat. 
141).   164/    Even  if  history  had  fully 
established  these  claims,  which  the 
preceding  chapter  does  not,  native 
Hawaiians  could  not  be  compensated  for 
loss  of  sovereignty. 
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For  native  groups,  including  Indian 
tribes  and  native  Hawaiians, 
sovereignty  "exists  only  at  the 
sufferance  oi  Congress  and  is  subject 
to  complete  defeasance."  165/  In 
short,  Congress  can  take  away 
sovereignty  of  native  groups- at  will, 
once  it  exercises  sovereignty  over  the 
group.     In  terms  of  native  Hawaiians, 
the  United  States  was  dealing  with  the 
government  of  Hawaii  as  another 
sovereign  until  1898.     Courts  will  not 
look  behind  the  United  States' 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government? 
so  before  1898,  no  action  of.  Congress 
could  be  regarded  as  taking  the 
sovereignty  of  Hawaii.  166/. 

Even  after  1898,  any  effect  which 
Congress '  actions  may  have  had  on  the 
sovereignty  of  native  Hawaiians  cannot 
give  rise  to  a  compensable  claim. ' 
Since  Congress  can  take  away  the 
sovereignty  of  native  groups  at  will, 
sovereignty  is  not  a  property  right 
subject  to  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and 
its  loss  is  not  compensable.  167/ 
Moreover,   a' claim  of  compensation  for 
loss  of  sovereignty  is  not  a  viable 
cause  of  action,  even  under  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  (60  Stat.  1049, 
25  U.ScC.   §  70,  et  seq) .  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  indicates  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
create  a  cause  of  action  for  loss  of 
sovereignty  and  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  has  so  held.  168/    Even  if 
there  were  theoretically  a  viable 
cause  of  action  for  loss  of 
sovereignty  under  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act,   the  United  States  did 
not  assume  a  special  duty  to  protect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  under  either  the  Organic  Act 
of  1900  or  the  Joiot  Resolution  of  ^ 
Annexation  (or  under  the  one 
unratified  treaty  and  two  ratified 
treaties  with  Hawaii  that  pre-dated 
Annexation),   so  that  the  requirements 
for  such  a  claim  would  not  have  been 
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met.   169/    Further,  such  a  claim  v.'ould 
have  to  have  been  filed  by  1951.  V70/ 
The  analysis  under  tl-ie  Fifth  Amendment 
and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Joint  Tlesolution  was  not  submitted  to 
a  plebiscite  in  Hawaii.     Indeed,  it 
has  been' held  that  the  Joint 
Resolution  was  legal  and  proper.  )1_\J 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (ANCSA)  also  does  not  appear  to 
support  the  claim  of  compensation  for 
loss  of  sovereignty.  ANCSA 
compensated  the  Alaska  Natives  for 
loss  of  aboriginal  title,  if  any,  and 
for  the  termination  of  all  claims 
based  on  that  1:itle.  172/ 
Furthermore,"  the   legislative  history 
of  ANCSA  shows  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  extinguish  claims  "based 
upon  grounds  other  than  the  loss  of 
original  Indian  title  land."  173/ 
Since  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
extinguish  claims  based  upon  grounds 
other  than  loss  of  aboriginal  title, 
the  compensation  paid  under  ANCSA  was 
clearly  not  payment  for  any  claim  for 
loss  of  sovereignty  by  the  Alaskan 
Natives.     In  sum,  ANCSA  did  not 
provide  for  compensation  for  loss  of 
sovereignty  by  Alaskan  Natives,  and, 
therefore,  provides  no  analogy  for 
compensation  to  native  Hawaii ans«  for 
loss  of  sovereignty. 

Therefore,   the  native  Hawaiians 
have  no  present  legal  entitlement  to 
compens'ation  for  any  loss  of 
sovereignty  against  the  United  Spates. 
174/ 

E.     TRUST  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 

NATIVES  OF  HAWAII  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

^If  a  special  trust  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
native  Hawaiians  exists  that  is  very 
similar  to  the  trust  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
United  States  Indian  tribes,  175/ 
failure  of  the  United  States   to  meet 
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the  terms  of  the  trust  may  (but  does 
not  necessarily)  provide  a  basis  for 
compensation.   176/    The  theory  has 
been  advanced  that,  "It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  a  special 
relationship,   characterized  as  a 
fiduciary  relationship,  exists 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
Indian  tribes,     177/  and  that,  "The 
federal-Hawaiian  native 
relationship  arises  from  United 
Staces'  ^participation  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  native  government 
and  subsequent  federal  ownership  of 
the  legal  title  to  native  lands." 
178/ 

A  fiduciary  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  an  Indian 
tribe  can,   as  a  general  rule,  arise 
only  from  provisions  of  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  agreement  whereby  the 
Government  assumes  fiduciary 
obligations  toward  the  tribe.   179/  No 
fiduciary  (trust)  relationship  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Minister  in  Hawaii  supported 
establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in^  1893.     (Regarding  this 
history,   see  preceding  chapter. )  The 
salient  fact  is  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  not  part  of  the  United 
States  in  1893,   and  the  Federal 
Government  exercised  no  sovereignty  . 
over  them.  180/    The  sovereignty  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  Indian 
tribes  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
tribes  reside  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  181/    In  the 
absence  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  no  fiduciary 
relationship  could  have  existed 
between  the  natives  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  1893,  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  annexation.   1 82/ 

The  Joint  Resolution  of  Annexation 
(Joint  Resolution  No.  55  of  July  7, 
1898,   30  Stat.  750)  also  did  not  give 
rise  to  a  fiduciary  relationship 
between  the  Unitefd  States  and  the 
native  Hawaiians.    The  Joint 
Resolution  provided  that  the  revenues 
or  proceeds  from  the  ceded  land  shall 
(with  specified  exceptions)  "...be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 


inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  educational  and  other  public 
purposes."    This  language  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  fiduciary  relationship 
with  the  native  Hawaiians  because  it 
did  not  specify  that  the  revenues  and 
proceeds  of  the  ceded  lands  were  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"native  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands."  183/    Whether  or  not  this 
language  creates  a  trust  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  all 
Hawaiians  ("inhabitants")  to 
superintend  the  use  of  these  funds  is 
a  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
Commission,  which  is  to  examine  the 
interests  of  native  Hawaiians. 

Similarly,   the  Organic  Act  of  1900 
(31  Stat.  141)  did  not  give  rise  to  a 
trust  relationship  with  the  native 
Hawaiians.     Section  73  of  the  Organic 
Act  provided,   in  part,   that  funds 
derived  from  the  "sale  or  lease  or 
other  disposal"  of  the  cedAi  lands 
shall  be  "applied  to  such  uses  and 
pu rpos es  for  the  be n e f i  t  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
as  are  consistent  withx  the  joint 
resolution  of  annexation..."  Again, 
if  Congress  had  intended  Section  73  to 
apply  specifically  to  "native 
inhabitants,"  it  would  have  so 
provided.  . 

More  importantly,  Section  91,  of  the 
Organic  Act  indicates  lack  of  any 
intent  by  Congress  to  establish  a 
fiduciary  relationship  with  the  native 
Hawaiians*     Section  91  provides  that 
the  lands  ceded  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  annexation  were  to: 

...remain  in  the  possession, 
use  and  control  of  the 
government    f  ihe  Territory  of 
Hawaii,   and  shall  be 
maintained,  managed  and  cared 
for  by  it,  at  its  own 
expense . . . 

Since  Congress  in  Section  91  of  the 
Organic  Act  specifically  provided  that' 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  not  the 
Federal  Government  would  control  and 
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supervise  the  ceded  lands,  no 
fiduciary  or  trust  relationship 
between  the  native  Hawaiians  and  the 
Federal  Government  exists.  1 84/ 

The  fact  that  the  title  to  the  ^ 
ceded  lands  Was  held  by  the  Unitied 
States  did  not  give  rise  to  a 
fiduciary  relationship  because 
Congress  provided  that  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  would  control  and  supervise 
these  lands--not  the  Federal 
Government.  185/  Furthermore, 
pursuant  to  Section  5  of  the  Hawaii 
Admission  Act  (Act  of  March  18,  1959, 
73  Stat.  4,5),   the  United  States 
granted  the  State  of  Hawaii  "the 
United  States'  title  to  all  the  public 
lands,  and  other  public  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,   title  to  which  is  held  by  the 
United  States  immediately  prior  to  its 
admission  to  the  Union."    Since  fee 
title  to  much  of  the  ceded  lands  is  no 
longer  held  by  the  Federal  Government, 
no  fiduciary  relationship  now  exists  . 
as  to  the  ceded  lands,   in  any  event. 

Some  commenters ' on  the  Commission's 
Draft  Report  assert  that  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  of  1921  1 86/  and 
Hawaii's  Admission  Act  1 87/ 
"unequivocally  establish  a  trust 
relationship  between  Native  Hawaiians 
and  the  Federal  Government."  188/  Yet 
even  assuming  this  assertion  is 
correc* ,    189/  such  specific  trusts  do 
nqt  establish  the  existence  of  a 
general  trust  that  might  require 
compensation  fbr  the  Government  and 
Crown  lands.     Only  a  trust  duty  with 
respect  to  these  lands  that  arose 
prior  to  1893  or  1898  might  require 
.  payment  of  compensation.     A  trust  duty 
must  come  into  exist  .nee  before  it  can 
be  breached.  190/    Here,   the  acts  that 
supposedly  constituted  the  breach 
(that  is,   the  Federal  Government's 
participation  in  the  fall  of  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  and  annexation)  are 
said  to  have  simultaneously  given  rise 
to  the  alleged  trust  duty.     Yet  the 
acts  of  breach  cannot  create  a  trust 
relationship.  191/ 

-T  


Even  if  a  trust  relationship 
between  the  Hawaiian  natives  and  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  exist  with 
respect  to  the  Crown ^an J  Government 
lands   (by  virtue  of  ^the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Annexation  and  the 
Organic  Act),    it  is,   at  most,   a  very 
lirrated  trust  relationship.  The 
requirement  that  Revenues  or  proceeds 
from  the  ceded  lands  were  (with 
certain  exceptions)  to  be  used  "solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  educational 
and  other  public  purposes"  was  at  most 
a  "special  trust"  that  "merely 
restricted  the  uses  to  which  the' 
proceeds  of  such  lands  [the  public 
lands  of  Hawaii]  could  be  put."  192/ 
Additionally,  even  though,  the  p^roceeds 
or  revenues  from  the  ceded  lands  may 
have  been  the "subject  of  a  "special 
trust,"  and  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  held  fee  title  to  the  .ceded 
" lands,   these  two  circumstances  did  not 
"impose  upon  the  Government  all 
fiduciary  duties  ordinarily  placed  by 
equity  upon  a  trustee."  193/  This 
limited  trust  relationship,   if  any, 
did  not  encompass  any  fiduciary  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  native  Hawaiians  in  the  possession 
of  their  lands  because  the  Federal 
Government  never  assumed  any  such 
duty.  194/ 

There  is  most  likely  no  specified 
'trust  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  native  Hawaiians 
established  by  law  of  the  United 
States,    requiring  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  Crown  and  Government 
.lands  pr  for  loss  of  sovereignty.  At. 
most  there  is  a  very  limited  special 
trust.     Native  Hawaiians  are  therefore 
not  entitled  under  existing  law  to 
compensation  for  any  breach  of  a  trust 
duty  toward  them. 

F.     COMPARISON  WITH  ALASKA  NATIVE. 
CLAIMS 

The  legal  claims  of  the  Alaska 
Natives  that  motivated  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
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(43  U.S.C,   §  1601,   et  seq> )  differed 
significantly  from  the  claims  of 
native  Hawaiians.   195/  ^ 

Non-Indian  settlement  of  the 
western  Unitec^,  States  followed  a 
three-step  pattern.     First,   the  land 
was  acquired  by  treaty  from  the 
sovereign  entity — France,  Spain, 
Mexico,   Great  Britain,  or  Russia — 
claiming  title.     Second,   some  lands  in 
the  acquired  territory  were  set  aside 
for  Indians.     Third,   the  public  land 
laws,  which  allowed  people  to  enter 
into  the  acquired  territories  and 
settle  thereon,  were  extended  to 
all  federally-owned  land  in  the 
acquired  territory,  except  land  that 
had  been  specifically  reserved  for 
governmental  purposes,  such  as  Indian 
reservations. 

In  Alaska,  hpwever,  only  the  first 
and  third  steps  occurred.  1 96/  After 
the  United  States  acquired  title  from 
Russia,   the  public  land  la^  were 
extended  to  Alaska  without  there 
having  been -any  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  define  Alaska  Native  rights 
t*D  use  land  or  set  aside   land  for 
their  exclusive  use.     However,  as 
Congress  extended  the  various  public 
land  laws  to  Alaska,   it  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  laws  should  be  deemed 
to  affect  Alaska  Native  occupancy.  In 
general,   this  meant  that  land  actually 
occupied  by  an  Alaska  Native  or  a 
native  group  or  village  could  not  be 
acquired  by  a  non-native  under  the 
public  land  laws.     However,   it  has 
generally  been  held  that  a  'non-native 
could  acquire  title  to  vacant  land 
that  was  subject  to  native 
"aboriginal"  occupancy,   rather  than 
actual  occupancy.  197/ 

When  Alaska  became  a  state. 
Congress  authorized  the  State  to 
seler':  vast  areas  of  federal  land  for 
its  own  use.   1 98/    The  selection  of 
land  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary^of  the  Interior;  however,  he 
could  give  "tentative  approval"  to  the 
State  selection  pending  his  final 
approval  and  issuance  of  a  patent,. 
Once  the  ^tate  had  received  "tentative 
approval,"  it  could  "conditionally" 


lease  or  sell  the  land  to  third 
parties.     Another  provision  of  the 
Statehood  Act,  h<|wever,   required  the 
Stat^  of  Alaska  to  disclaim  any 
interest  in  land  that  "may  be  held  by 
any  Indians,   Eskimos,  or  Aleuts." 
Further,   the  Statehood  Act  provided 
that  npne  of  its  provisions  could  be 
construed  to  "recognize,  deny, 
enlarge,  or  impair  any  claim  against 
the  United  ^tates"    [emphasis  adc^ed] 
and  that  the  resolution  of  any  native 
land  rights  would  be  left  to  future 
legislation  by  Congress.  ^ 

The  Statehood  Act  thus  had  an 
irreconcilable  conflict.     Unlike  the 
acts  that  extended  the  public  land 
laws  to  Alaska  but  protected  the  lands 
natives  actually  occupied,  the 
Statehood  Act  prohibited  the  State 
from  selecting  any  lands  that  "might" 
be  held  by  natives  or  even  claimed  by 
natives .     Congress  probably  intended 
to  protect  lands  that  the  natives  used 
and  occupied  in  an  aboriginal  manner 
from  State  selection,  but  no  one  was 
sure  what  those  lands  were  or  the 
extent  ot  any  native  claim.     The  State 
did  select  some  lands  and  received  ■ 
tentative  approvals  from  the 
Secretary.     The  State  then  leased 
these  lands  to  oil  companies,  which 
discovered  oil  on  them.     When  oil  was 
discovered,   the  native  groups  -claimed 
aboriginal  title  to  the  land.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  then  issued 
a  land  freeze  -preventing""  the  State 
from  receiving  further  tentative 
approvals  of.  its  selections  pending 
resolution  of  the  native  claims. 
Moreover,   Congress,   in  the  Statehood 
Act,  had  reserved  for  itself  the 
exclusive  authority  of  defining ' native 
land  rights  through  future 
legislation,  so  resolution  by  lawsuit 
was  difficult.     This  impasse  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  which,   for  the 
first  time  in  Alaska,  defined  the  land 
rights  of  the  natives  and  allowed  the 
State  to  select  its  land  from  the 
federal  lands  not  set  aside  for  the 
natives  by  the  Settlement  Act. 
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]  '    In '^contrast,  in  Hawaii  the  land 
rights  of  the  natives 'were  determined 

'  by  a  series  of  laws  from  1850  to  1898, 
subsequent  t6  the  Great  Mahele  of 
1848,  which ^established  a  mechanism; 
for  the  acc^uisition  of  fee  title.  The 
CrowjQ,.^^^  lands  established 

by  toe^Saai:  Mahele  eventuality  became^ 
fedAal  lands  when  Hawaii  was  annexed 
by  the  United  States •     Title  to'  the  ' 
lands  was  vested  in  ttie  State  of 
'Ha^i  by"  the  Hawaiian  Statehood  Act, 
which  does  not  contain  provision 
protecting  native  la^id  rights  s\|.milar 
to  the  one ^ found  in  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act. 

Therefore,   the  reasons  that 
impelled  passage  of  the  Alaska  Nati've 
Claims  Settlement  Act  are  not  present 
in  the  Hawaiian  situation* 

***  « 

The  purpose  of  thik  chapter  has 
been  to  examine  the  existing  laws  that 
are,  most  likely  to  provide  a  basis -for 
compensation  to  native  Hawaiians  for 
any  loss  of  lands  or  loss  qf 
sovereignty.    As  set  forth  in  detail 
he2?e,  the  review  shows  that  existing 
law  provides  no  basis  for  .such 
^        compensation.    Therefore,  special 

legislation  would  be  required  before 
apy  such  payments  could  be  made* 
Congress  has  responded  in  the  past  to 
native  American  claimsf    once  with  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  in  1946,   and  again  in 
1971  with  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 
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EXISTI-NG  LAW,   NATIVE  HAWAIIANS, 
AND  COMPENSATION 


NOTES 


M Melody  K,  MacKenzie, 
Sovereignty  and  Land:  '  Honoring  the 
Havraiian  Native  Claim  (Honolulu: 


Office  of 
pp.  75-79. 


Hawaiian  Affairs,  1982), 


2/    P^itrick  Hanifin's  comments  were 
in  the  form  of  a  detailed  , article  that 
i^  scheduled  to  be  published  in  the 
Hawaii  Bar  Journal  in  the  Spring  of 
1983.     The  article  is  entitled 
"Hawaiian  Reparations:     Nothing  Lost, 
Nothing  Owed." 

3/    -Thi^  chapter  looks  "at  rights 
under  present  law  only;  it  does  not 
address  whether  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature  should  consider  enacting: 
new  laws  ip  these , matters •     Further ^ 
in  response  to  comments  received  by 
the  Commission,   we  )reiterate  that  the 
chapter  looks  only  at  whether  native 
Hawaiians  have  present  legal  fights  t& 

' compensation.     It  does  not  address 
whether  the  United  States'  conduct  in 
Hawaii  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  proper,  moral,  or  legal, 
or  what  account  of  it  the  United 
States  should  make.     Those  matters  are 
left  for  the  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations  section  of  the 

\  Report. 

\J    Some  comments  received  by  the 
Commission  on  its  Draft  Report  stated 
that  t-he  tone  of  this  chapter  is 
improperly  adversarial.     The  chapter 
attempts  to  address  the  full  range  of 
views  on  the  matters  it  covers;  the 
app r oa ch  i §  i  n t e  nd ed  to  be 
comprehensive  rather  tHan  adversarial . 
Other  commenters  stated  that 
comparispns  of  native  Hawaiians  to 
North  American  Indians,   Eskimos,  and 
Alaskan  Natives  were  not  appropriate. 
However,  we  have  examined  the 
experiences  of  and  the  laws  applicable 
to  these  groups  whose  experience  as 


native  groups  provides  some 
similarities  to  the  experience  of 
native  wawaiians.     Congressman  Cecil 
Heftel,    in  hiS  comments  and  other 
commenters  recognize  the  use  of  such 
analogies  ot  rely  upon  such 
analogies. 

5/  ,  Inupijat  Community  of  the 

Slope  V.  United  States,    Ct.Cl.  , 

680  F.2d  122,   128  (1982),  cert. 
denied,   103  S.  Ct.  299  (1982). 
-1  "  ^  - 

6/    E.g.,  Northern  P4iU'te  Nation,  ^ 
et.  al.  V.     United  St^tds,  7 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  322,   412  (1959),   aff 'd, 
183  Ct.Cl.  321  (I968)y/ 

7/    Quapaw  Tribe  v.  United  States, 
128  Ct.Cl.  45,   49  (1954). 

8/    United  States  v^  Seminc^le^  ^ 
Indians,   180  Ct.Cl.  375,   383  (1967). 

9/  Ibid. 

10/  Ibid. 

11/      Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v. 
United  States,   35  Ind.Cl.Comm.  321,  339 
(1975).     One  commenter  (on  the  Draft 
Report)  emphasized  the  viej/J  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  held  aboriginal  title 
to  Government  and  Crown  lands  as^  of 
1898  and  that  this  title  was 
extinguished  by  the  United  States  when 
annexation  occurred  (Melody  K. 
MacKenzie,  Comments  on  the  Natiyp 
Hawaiians  ^tudy  Commission  Draft 
Report,    (Novemberjfl982),  p.  25; 
hereinafter  cited  as  "OHA's 
Comments")*  , 

12/    Claims  in  the  afe^ence  of  such 
a  law  are  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  immunity. 
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1 3/    In  a  draft  alternate  to  this 
chapter,  OHA  comments  that  the  native 
Hawaiians  are  "not  asserting  ^ 
Aboriginal  title  claims  to  Government 
and  Crown  landg  which  passed  into  fee 
simple  ownetship"   (OTA's  Comments, 
Alternate  Chapter  III,  p.  7.)  About 
720,000  acres  of  Government  and  Crown 
lands  passed  into  fee  simple  ownership 
before  1898  (see  discussion,  aboVe, 
page  335  to  336,   and  Levy,  Native  ^  ""^ 
Hawaiian  Land  Rights ,   63  Calif.  L, 
Rev. #  848,     859  (1975)'). 

14/    The  requirement  of  a  single 
landowning , entity  is  discussed  fully 
y  in  the  cases  cited, below  in  footnote 

1  5/    Confederated  Tribes  of. the 


United 


irm  Springs  Reservation  v. 
Spates,   177  Ct.Cl.  184,  206-2C7 
6);  Nooksack  Tribe  v;  United 


 es,   3  Ind.Cl.Comm.  479,  494r495 

(1955),   af f 'd,  1^'^.Cl.  712  (1963), 
cert,  denied,    375  UJs.  '993   (19f>4);  and 
Muckle^hoot  Tribfe  v.  United  States,  3 
Ind.Cl.Comm.     658,  674-6'^5  (1955),- 
aff 'd  in  part,  vacated  in  part  on 
other  grounds,   174  Ct.Cl,  1283  (1966), 
cert,  'denied,   385  U.S.  847  (1966). 

16/    Levy,   p.  859. 


21/    Some  commenters  objected  to 
th«  use  of  feudal  terms  in  referring 
to  native  Hawaiians '  land  ownership 
patterns.    The  terms  are  used  here  to 
assist  those  who  are  not  native 
Hawaiians  in  understahding  land 
y6wnership  patterns.  / 

22/    Levy,  pp.  855-857.     The  paper 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  "Regarding 
the  Legal  Aspects,"  writtSSTTby  Melody 
MacKeniie  and  Joj^-^ikiuDyke,  contends 
that  ^although-^^he  J{;uleana  Apt  allowed 
individual  native  Hawaiians  to  obtain  . 
fee  simple  title  to  Crown  or 
^  Government  lands  "^hat  they  actually 
.cultivated  or  Government  lands  they 
purchasjed^  it  di^  not  extinguish  the* 
"people '  s"  inteMS^in  the  Crown  and 
Goverrynent  lands.     See  the  discussion 
above,  pages  335  to*  336,   and  footnote 
13,   above.    The  MacKenzie/Van  Dyke 
paper  is  reproduced  in  .its  entirety  in 
the /Appendix  of  this  Report. 

^  2  3/    paws,  p.  124. 

24/    Levy,  p.  857. 

25/     Ibid.,   p.  859. 

26A  ■  Ibi4. 


1 7/    Jon  J.  Chinen,  The  Great 
Mahele;   Hawaii's  Land^Division  of  1848 
(Honolulu:     The  University^Press  of 
Hawaii,   1974),   p\  5. 

/ 

''18/    'Gavan  Daws,   Shoal  of  Time;'  A 

r History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islii^nds,  (New 
.    York^A  The  MacMillan  Company,  1968), 
pp.  124x5.;   see  also  above,  chapter 
entitled  ''Diplomatic  and  Congressional 
History:   From  Monarchy  to  Statehood." 

1 9/  Morris,  The  Land  System -of 
Hawaii,  21  .ABA  Journal  649,  650  ' 
(1935).  ^.f^ 


20/    Levy,  ,pp.  854-855... 


27/     Ibid*,   p.  852,-  note  26. 

28/    H.  Rodger  Betts,,  Report  on  the 
Hawaiian  Native  Claims,   Second  Draft 
(1978),   p    15.     One  comment  received 
by  the  Cbinmission  states  that  the  1840 
Constitution  affir/ns  that  the  native 
Hawaiians  had  aboriginal  title  to  the 
Government  and  Crown  lands. 

29/    Chinen,  The  Great  Mahele,  pp. 
25-29.     Betts  concedes  that  the  lands 
*at  issue  did  not  encompass  2,500,000 
acres  by  1898  (Betts,  p.  15).  Indeed, 
Congress  believed  that  the  "public 
lands"  in  Hawaii  totaled  only 
1,740,000  acres.     (H.R.  Rep.  No.  1355, 
2nd  Sess.,  p.  43  (1898)).  MacKenzie 
states  that  the  lands  at  issue  total 
1.75  million  acres. 
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30/    Betts,   pp.  15-20;  MacKenzie,  p 
76.  '  One  coLenter  takes  the  position 
the  Great  Mahele  did  not  extinguish 
aboriginal  title.    However,  the  Great 
Mahele  was  the  process  established 
when  individuals  could  acquire  fee 
simple  ownership  to  Government  and 
Crown  land  and  thus  obtain  vested 
property  interests.    Such  an  action  by 
the  Hawaiian  Government  was 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
aboriginal  title  to  the  Government  and 
Crown  lands,  and  together  with  other 
actions  inconsistent  with  aboriginal 
title,  operated  to  extinguish 
aboriginal  title,  if  any  had  existed, 
prior  to  1893. 

31_/    Nooksack  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  supra,  3  Ind.Cl.Comm.  at  495. 

32/    3  Ind.Cl.Comm.  at  494-495. 

33/^kokomish  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  6  Ind.Cl.Comm.  135, 
157-158  (1958)."   Cf_.  Red  Lake,  Pembina 
and  White  Earth  Bands,  et.  al.  v. 
United  States,  164  C>?.C1.  389,  393-394 
(1964) .    The  fact  that  land  that  is 
the  subject  of  a  claim  of  aboriginal 
title  was  explicitly  included  in  a 
treaty  of  cession  involving  said  land 
(and  other  land)  does  not  establish 
the  existence  of  aboriginal  title. 


34/ 


See  discussion  in  text  above. 


35/    Karen  Blondin,  A  Case  for 
Reparations  for  Native  Hawaiians,  16 
Hawaiian  Bar  Journal  13,  p.  27;  Levy, 
pp.  857-859.     In  her  article,     ^  Case 
for  Reparations,  Karen  Blondin  argues 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  decision  in 
Liliuokalani  v.  United  States,  45  Ct. 
CI.  418  (1910)  makes  clear  that  land 
was  collectively  held  and  used  by 
native  Hawaiians..    In  Liliuokalani, 
the  Court  of  Claims  held  that  the 
lands  held  as  Crown  lands  by  the  Queen 
should  be  treated  as  other  Government 
lands,  so  that  the  Queen's  loss  of  the 
lands  did  not  give  rise  to  a 


compensable  taking  for  her.     Since  the 
Government  lands,  as  discussed  above, 
are  not  regarded  as  owned  collectively 
by  the  native  Hawaiians  as  a  group, 
the  ruling  in  Liliuokalani  does  not 
support  Blondin 's  argument. 

Further,   in  Sovereignty  and  Land, 
MacKenzie  argues  that  the  1840 
Constitution  crfeated.^  trust 
relationship  among  the  king,  chiefs, 
and  people  by  citing  a  statute  that 
reads: 

No  man  living  on  a  farm  whose 
name  is  recorded  by  his  landlord, 
shall  without  cause  desert  the 
land  of  his  landlord.    Nor  shall 
the  landlord  causelessly 
dispossess  his  tenant,  (p.  6) 

However,   this  statute  was  a  mere 
instrument  of  the  chiefs  to  keep  the 
laborers  of  their  land  from  leaving 
their  homes  for  the  cf>veloping  cities 
of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  (Levy,  p.  851). 
It  was  not  a  statement  of  corjimon  use 
and  ownership.    These  laws  an^  the 
ones  to  follow  were  to  represent  a 
move  toward  the  philosophy  of 
individual  ownership  of  land  and  a 
break  from  whatever  comm^o  use  may 
have  existed  in  the  traditional  feudal 
land  system. 

36/    See  footnote  16,  above.  . 

37/    Nooksack  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  supra,  3  Ind.Cl.Comm.  at 
494-495;  Samish  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  6  Ind»Cl.Comm.   159,  172 
(1958). 

38/    OHA's  Comments,  p.  23. 

39/    Act  of  August  6,.  1850  §7 
[1850]  Hawaii  Laws  203  (2  Revised  Laws 
(1925)  at  2142);   Hanifin,   p.  18;  and 
Levy,  p.  857. 

40/    Levy,  p.  857,  note  57,  citing 
Oni  V.  Meek,  2  Haw.  87  (1858). 


OHA's  Comments,  p.  23. 
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42/  1880  Session  Laws,  p.  56; 
cited  by  Hanifin,  p.  18,   note  16* 

43 /    Thurston  v.  Bishop,  7  Haw. 
42l7"438   (1888).  ^ 

44/    Indian  law  recoqni.?:es  that 
individual  members  of  a  tribe  have  the 
right  to  use  tribal  property.  See 
e.g.;  United  States  v.  Cook,  86  U.S. 
(19  Wall.)   591,   593  (1073);  and 
Whitefoot  V*  United  States,  l55/Ct.Cl. 
127,   133-135  (1961),  cert,  denied,  369 
U.S.  818^(1962).     Cf_.  United  States  v. 
Jim,   409  U.S.  80,82  (1972),  rehearing 
denied,   409  U.S.  1118  (1973). 

45/    OHA's  Comments,  p.  28. 

^'  4<6/    Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia 
?0  U.S.   (5  Pet.)   1,   16-18  (1832);  and 
Johnsdif  y*  Mcintosh, >  21  b.S.  (Q 
Wheat.)   543,   572-574  (1823). 

47/    Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  v.  United 
States,  supra;  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  161  Ct.Cl.  189, 
201-202  7l963),  cert,  denied,   375  U.S. 
921  (1963). 

48/    It  is  argued  tnat  aboriginal 
title  existed  as  of  1893  and/or  1898; 
see  Betts,  jo.  11,   MacKenzie,  pp.  76 
and  78. 

49/    Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Jprings  Reservation  v»  United 
States,  supra,   177  Ct.Cl.  at  194.  To 
prove  the  existence  of  aboriginal 
title  it  must  be  shown  that  such  title 
was  not:  lost  or  abandoned  prior  to  the 
alleged  date  of  extinguishment. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation  v.  United  States, 
14  IrdTcLComrt .  14,116  (1964). 

50/     Quapaw  Tribe  v.  United  States, 
128Tt.Cl.  45,   48-49  (1954). 

51/    Quapaw  Tribe  v.  United  States, 
1  I^.Cl.Comm.  469,  488  (1951),  aff 'd 


In  part,  rev*d  in  part  on  other 
groQndsr   128  Ct.  Cl.  45  (1954).  OHA 
states  that  "Nativa  Hawaiians  advance 
no  argument  as  to  ' constructive 
possession'  of  Government  and  Crown 
lands"   (OHA's  Comments,  p.  23). 

52/    Puyallup  Tribe  v.  United 
States,   17  Ind.Cl.Comm.  1,  23-24 
(1966).     It  appears  that  the 
Government  and  Crown  lands  constituted' 
a  defined  area — one  of  the  tests  for 
aboriginal  title. 

53/     31  Cong.  Rec,  p.  6261 
(1898). 

t4/    Cf.  Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v. 
United  States,  4  Ind.Cl.Comm.  218-219 
(1956),   appeal  dismissed,   140  Ct.Cl. 
63  (1957). 

55/    See  footnote  18,   above;  Jean 
Hobbs,  Hawaii;     A  Pageant  of  the  Soil 
(Stanford,  Calif:     Stanford  University 
Press,   1935),   pp.  4-6  and  12-16. 

56/    OHA  comments  that  notwith- 
standing the  conversion  of  much/land 
to  "individual  fee-simple  ownership," 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands  were 
"maintained  as  lands  held  by  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  for  the  chiefs  and 
people  f.n  common"   (OHA's  Comments,  p. 
24).     Ii^  addition,   OHA  states;  "One 
indication  of  the  collective  rights  in 
these  lands  was  the  specific 
recognition  of  native  rights  of 
gathering  and  access  on  Government  and 
Crown  lands"     (OHA's  Ccj|lments,   p.  24) 
The  fir^c  assertion  refers  to  OHA's 
contention  that  the  argument  concern- 
ing extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title 
is   "irrelevant"  t^cause  the  Mahele 
confirmed  the  title  to  the  Crown  ahd 
Government  lands  in  the  Hawaiian 
Government  and  thus,   xn  effect, 
confirmed  the  title  in  the  native 
Hawaiians.     This  assertion  is 
addressed  in  Part  C  of  this  cnapter. 
The  second  contention  ignores  that 
portion  of  the  Kuleane  Act  of  1850 
that  terminated  the  rights  of  native 
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tenants  to  qrow  crops  and  pasture 
animals  on  Crown  and  Government  lands. 
In  addition,   this  statute  was  held  to 
have  effected  an  implicit  repeal  of 
all  former  gathering  rights.  This 
statute  evidences  an  absence  of 
collective  rights  in  the  Government 
and  Crown  lands.  , 

57/    OHA's  Ccmments,  p.  25. 

58/    Ibid.,  p.  24. 

59/    Uniied  States  v.  Santa  Fe 
PaciFic  Railroad  Co>,   314  U.S.  339, 
347   (1941).     OHA  cites  Mashpee  Tribe 
V.  New  Seabury  Corp. ,   592  F.2d  575 
(1st  Cir.  1979)  with  respect  to 
abandonment  of  aboriginal  title. 
However,   this  case  concerned 
"abandonment"  by  the  claimant  of  its 
tribal  status  and  not  abandonment  of 
aboriginal  title  (592  F.2d  at 
586-587). 

;' 

60/    Cf .  William^  v.  City  of 
Chicago,   242  U.S.  434,  437-438  (1917); 
and  Buttz  v.     North^ern  Pacific 
Railroad,   119  U.S.  55,   69-70  (1886). 
^     OHA  also  states:  "Under 
traditional  principles  of  Indian  law, 
forcible  dispossession  by  non-natives 
[referring  to  the  landing  of  American 
troops  on  January  17,   1893],   is  not 
voluntary  c»bandonment  and  does  not 
extinguish  aboriginal  title"  (OHA's 
Cmments,  pp.  24-25).     Te*  orary 
forcible  disposession  of  an  Indian 
tribe  from  its  aboriginal  title  lands 
by  the  sovereign  had  been  found  to 
effect  an  extinguishment  of  title 
(Northern  Paiute  Nation,  et  al.  v. 
United  States,  7  Ind.Cl-Comia.  615, 
616  (1959),   aff 'd,   183  Ct.Cl.  321 
(1968)),  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
temporary  forcible  dispossession  does 
not  operate  to  extinguish  aboriginal 
title  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
Conqresjjional  intention  to  extinguish 
title  (Unitcid  Srates  v.  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,   314  U.S.  339, 
354-356  (1943)).     Here,  where  the 
Federal  Goverr.ment  was  not  thti 
sovereign  befoxe  18S3,   the  rule  cited 
by  OHA  has  no  applicability. 


61/    Levy,  p*  857. 

62/    One  theory  advanced  in  the 
comments  received  by  the  Commission  is 
that  leasing  of  Government  and  Crown 
lands  is  an  example  of  "permissive 
use"  of  aboriginal  title  lands  that 
did  not  effect  an  extinguishment  of 
aboriginal  title  (see  Senator  Inouye's 
Comments,  pp.  37-39). 

The  doctrine  of  "permissive  use" 
refers  to  use  of  an  Indian  tribe's  (or 
band's)  aboriginal  title  lands  by 
another  Indian  tribe  or  band;  this  use 
is  specifically  allowed  by  the  tribe 
or  band  holding  aboriginal  title 
(Samish  Tribe  v.  United  States,  6 
Ind.Cl.Cotnm.  159,    175  (1958); 
S'Klallam^  Tribe  v.  United  States,  5 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  680,   704  (1957)).  The 
fact  that  non-native  Hawaiians  were 
allowed  to  use  the  Government  and 
Crown  lands  is  not  evidence  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  held  aboriginal 
title  to  t:hese  lands*  Cf_.  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  v.  United  States,  14 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  14,   119  (1964). 
"Permissive  use"  presumes  the 
existence  of  aboriginal  title  (14 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  at  119)«,  Furthermore, 
the  use  of  Crown  andKGovernment  lands 
was  authorized  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government — the  sovereign — and  not  by 
the  native  Hawaiians. 

63/    United  States  v.  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,   314  U.S.  339, 
347   (1941);  and  Pillager  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians  v.  United  States,  192 
Ct.Cl.  G98,   705  (1970).  . 

64/    United  States  v.  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. ,   314  U.S.  339, 
347   (1941);  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  v. 
United  States,  21  Ind.Cl.Comm.  447,  ^ 
448  (1969);  and  c£.  United  States  v. 
Northern  Paiute  Nation,   203  Ct.Cl. 
468,   474-475  (1974). 

65/    Cowlitz  Tri^e  v.  United 
States,  25  Ind.Cl.Comm.  442,  451 
(1971),  aff 'd, ^199  Ct.Cl.  523  (1972); 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  v.  United 
States,   147  Ct.Cl.  315,  33,6-342 
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(1969);  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  v.  United 
States  y   21  Ind .CI .Comm.  447,  448 
(1969);   Pueblo  de  Zia  v.  United 
States,   19,   Ind. CI. Comm.  56,  64-65, 
74-75,   77  (1968);  and  Pueblo  of  Taos 
V.  United  States,   15  Ind. 01. Comm.  666, 
702  (1965). 

66/    OHA's  Comments,  p.  23. 

67/    Cf_.  Williams  v.  City  of 
Chicago,   242  U.S.  434,  437-438  (1917); 
and  Buttz  v.  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,   119  U.S.  55,  69-70  (1886). 

68/    Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v. 
United  States,  35  Ind. CI. Comm.  321,, 
339  (1975);   Pueblo  de  Cochiti  v. 
United  States,   7  Ind. CI. Comm.  422, 
450-454  (1959);  and  Pueblo  de  Isleta 
V.  United  States,   7  Ind. CI. Comm.  619, 
645-646  (1959),  aff 'd,  152  Ct.Cl.  866 
(1961),   cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  822 
(1961). 

69/  OHA's  Comments,  p.  25;  Senator 
Inouye's  Comments,   pp.  35-36. 

70/    Temoak  Band  of  Western 
Shoshone  Indians  v.  United  States ,  219 
Ct.Cl.     346  (1979),   cert.,  denied,  444 
U.S.  973  (1979);   United  States  v.  Fort 
Sill  Apache  Tribe,   209  Ct.Cl.  433 
(1976);   United  States  v.  Northern 
Paiute  Nation,   203  Ct.Cl.  468  (1974); 
and  United  States  v.  Northern  Paiute 
Nation,   183  Ct.Cl.  321  (1968). 

71 /    See  e.g.,  United  States  v. 
Northern  Paiute  Nation,   203  Ct.Cl. 
468,   470  (1974).     Furthermore,  the 
cases  cited  in  the  preceding  footnote 
involve  situations  where'  there  was  a 
treaty  that  prospectively  authorized 
the  acts  of  the  third  parties  (219 
Ct.Cl.  at  356-357)  or  where  there  was 
a  "subsequent  ratification  and 
adoption"  by  Congress  of  the  acts  in 
question  (203  Ct.Cl.   at  474;  and  183 
Ct.Cl,  at  340).     The  actions  of  United 
States  Minister  Stevens  that  contri- 
buted to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
were  obviously  not  authorized  by  any 
pre-1893  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii,  nor  were  they 


subsequently  adopted  by  Congress. 
Indeed,   the  actions  of  Stevens  on 
January  17,  1893,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Congress 
or  the  President.     The  United  States  s 
Government  is  not  liable  for  the  acts 
of  an  agent  that  exceed  the  scope  of 
the  agent's  authority.     See  Wi  sconsin 
Central  Railroad  Company  v.  United 
States,   164  U.S.   190,   210  (1896); 
Hawkins  v.  United  States,  96  U.S.  689, 
691-6^2  (1877);  Whiteside,  et  al.  v. 
United  States, ^93  U.S.  247,  256-257 
(1876);  and  Fildr  v.  United  States,  76 
U.S.   (9  wall.)  45,   48-49  (1869).  The 
paper  by  Melody  MacKenzie  and  Jon  Van 
Dyke,   "Regarding  the  Legal  Aspects," 
contends  t*wit  the  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  an  agent. 
However,   the  United  States  is  liable 
only  when  it  expressly  waives 
sovereign  immunity,   and  it  has  done  so 
in  specific  circumstances  and  then 
only  for  authorized  acts . 

Nor  is  the  decision  in  Lipan  Apache 
Tribe,  et  al.  v.     United  States^  36 
Ind. CI. Comm.     7  (1975)  controlling. 
In  Lipan  Apache,    the  United  States  was 
held  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  third 
parties  which  effected  an  extinguish- 
ment of  aboriginal  title  of  certain 
Texas  Indians  to  lands  in  Texas.  The 
acts  in  question  occurred  after  Texas 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1845.     By  the  terms  of  admission 
Texas  retained  ownership  of  public 
lands  within  Texas;  however,  the 
Federal  Government  held  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  affairs  within  Texas  (36 
Ind. CI. Comm.   at  18).     On  May  15,  1846, 
the  Federal  Government  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  plaintiff  Indian 
tribes  whereby  the  tribes  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  'ui  \er  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  no  other 
power,   state  or  sovereignty  whatever' 
(36  Ind. CI. Comm.  at  51).  The 
Commission  found  that  subsequently 
(i.e.,   in  the  I850*s)  the  United 
States,   through  its  military  forces, 
had  aided  Texas  authorities  in  placing 
the  tribes  on  reservations,  thereby 
extinguishing  the  plaintiff  tribes' 
aboriginr X  title  to  their  Texas 
lands . 
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The  Commi' 3ion  held  that  by  virtue 
of  the  1846  treaty  "...the  United 
States  had  assumed  the  role  of 
protector  of  those  Texas  Indians  who 
participated  in  that  treaty*     In  our 
judgment  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  fulfill  its  role  as  protector  of 
the  Indians"   (36  Ind.Cl.Comm.  at 
18-79) •     Under  the  circumstances  the 
aboriginal  rights  of  the  plaintiff 
tribes  had  been  "effectively 
extinguished  by  the  United  States"  (36 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  at  19). 

Even  assuming,  arguendo,   that  the 
Provisional  Government  extinguished 
the  aboriginal  title,   if  any,   of  the 
native  Hawaiians  to  the  Crown'  and 
Government  lands,   it  dees  not  follow 
that  the  United  States  would  incur  any 
liability  for  the  acts  of  th^ 
Provisional  Government  on  the  basis  of 
the  Lipan  Apache  decision*     This  is 
because  there  are  crucial  differences 
between  the  situation  in  Lipan  Apache 
and  the  situation  here.     First,  Texas 
had  been  annexed  by  the  United  States 
and  was  part  of  the  United  ^tates 
before  the  acts  of  third  parties  in 
question  cook  place.     By  contrast,  in 
1893,    the  Hawaiian  Islands  Were  not 
part  of  the  territory^ of  the  United 
States.     Second,   after  the  annexation 
of  Texas,   the  United  States  was  "in 
charge  of  Indian  Affairs"  in  Texas  (36 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  at  18).     By  comparison, 
as  of  1893  the  United  States  had  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  native 
Hawaiians;  sovereignty  over  native 
peoples  only  arises  when  their  lands 
become  included  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  United  States 
(Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,   30  UoS. 
(6  Pet.)   1,   16-18  (1835)).  Most 
importantly,   in  Lipan  Apache  the 
United  States  had  assumed  a  duty  to 
protect  the  Texas  tribes  that  were 
parties  to  the  1846  treaty,  thereby 
giving  rise  to  a  "special 
relationship"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  2,  Clause   (5)  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
§70a).     Prior  to  1893   (or  1898)  the 
United  States  had  entered  into  no 
treaty  with  either  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  or  the  native  Hawaiians  as  a 


group  whereby  it  assumed  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  native  Hawaiians 
(including  any  duty  to  protect  their 
possession  of  lands   that  they 
occupied).     Cf_.  compare  with  United 
States  v.  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York, 
217  Ct.Cl.  45,   55-59   (1978)  which  held 
there  was  a  "special  relationship" 
with  the  Oneida  Nation  because  in  a 
1784  treaty  the  Federal  Government  had 
promised  to  protect  the  Oneidas  in  the 
possession  of  the  lands  the  Oneidas 
occupied  as  of  1784. 

72/    Senator  Inouye  states:  "...it 
could  be  argued  that  th^  United  States 
exercised  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  long  before 
annexation*'   (Senator  Inouye 's 
Comments,  p*  37;   note  17 ). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
United  States  might  be  held  liable 
under  Section  2,  Clause  (5)  for  the 
Indians'  loss  of  title  to  lands  (which 
had  never  been  part  of  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States)  where 
there  is  "true  concert,  partnership  or 
control  of  the  Federal  Government" 
with  regaj>^  to  the  specific  acts  of 
third  parties  which  effected  an 
extinguishment  of  title.     Six  Nations,  ^ 

■  etc.  v.  United  States,   173  Ct.Cl.  899, 
904,  907-909   (1965).     However,  there 
are  no  decisions  holding  the  United 
States   liable  under  Clause  (5)  for  the 
acts  of  third  parties  on  the  grounds 
of   "true  concert,  partnership  or 
control  of  the  Federal  Government." 

■  Moreover,   in  Lipan  Apache  Tribe,  et 
al.  V.   United' States,   180  Ct.Cl.  487, 
50  2  (1967)  the  Court  noted  the 
language  from  the  Six  Nations  opinion, 
but  stated  with  respect  to  Section  2, 
Clause   (5):     "In  any  event,   the  United 
States  is  held  liable  under  this  'fair 
and  honorable  dealings'  clause  not 
because  it  has  title  to  the  property, 

but  because,  by  its  own  acts,   it  has  ^ 
undertaken  special  duties  which  it  has 
failed  to  fulfil"   (180  Ct.Cl.  502).. 
The  comments  have  not  established  the 
existence  of  any  special  duties  owed 
to  the  native  Hawaiians.     In  adoition, 
where  a  native  group  claims   that  the 
United  States  undertook  certain  trust 
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responsibilities  relating  to  that 
group  (see  OHA's  Comments,   pp.  29-30), 
liability  turns  on  whether  a  "special 
relationship,  was  created"   (C£.  180 
Ct.Cl,  at  502).     Yet  the  wrongs 
complained  of  (i.e.,  United  States* 
participation  in  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  annexation  of  Hiwaii) 
(see  OHA's  Conunents,  p.  30)  cannot 
give  rise  to  a  "special  relationship" 
under  Clause   (5).     See  Gila  River 
Pima -Maricopa  Indian  Community,  et  al. 
V.  United  States,   190  Ct.Cl.  790,  800 
(1970),   cert,  denied,   400  U.S.  819 
(1970). 

Finally,   the  central  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
possessed  considerable  jurisdiction 
dver  Indian  affairs  within  the  States. 
See  United  States  v.  Oneida  Nation  of 
New  York,   217  Ct.Cl.  45,  62-65  (1978). 
By  contrast,   the  Federal  Government 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  native 
Hawaiian  affairs  prior  v ->  1898. 

73/  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians  v.  Unite.d 
States.   348  U.S.  272,   279  (1955). 

24/    Tee -Hit-Ton  Indians  v.  United 
States /  supra,   at  284-285.     See  also 
I nupiat  Commun ity  of  th^^  Arctic  Slope 

v.  United  States,    Ct.Cl.   

680  F.2d  122,  '128-129   (1982),  cert. 
denied,  103  S.Ct.  299  (1982). 

.  75^/    See  e.g..   Fort  Sill  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  v. 
United  States ,   22  Ind.Cl.Comm.  527, 
543  (1970). 

76/    One  commenter  suggests  that 
the  statute  of   limitations  is  unfair 
«in.ce  some  native  Hawaiians  were  born 
after  1951  and  could  not  have  filed 
claims  earlier^    However,   the  Indian 
Claims  Con^mission  Act  is  designed  to 
compensate  the  claims  of  appropriate 
groups  of  individuals,   not  the  claims 
of  individualr. .     If  they  were 
qualified  to  file  a  claim  under  the 
Act,   native  Hawaiians  did  not  file 
before  August  13,  1951. 

77/    MacKenzie,   pp.  75--76,  83. 


78/    Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States,  161 
Ct.Cl.     189,   197  (1963),   cert,  denied, 
375  U.S.  921  (1963). 

79/    Ibid. ,  emphasis  added. 

80/     Ibid.,   p.  192. 


81 /    Sovereignty  over  Indian  tribes 
comes  from  their ^presence  within  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the' United 
States.     Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia, 
30  U.S.     (5  Pet.)   1,   16-18  (1832). 

82/    See  MacKenzie,  p.  76.  She 
argues  that  the  1848  Act  affirmed  the 
aboriginal  title  in  these  lands  "to  the 
Hawaiian  people  as  a  collective  group" 
and  "recognized  the  traditional  use 
rights  of  native  tenants."    She  further 
contends  that  deeds  executed  by 
Kamehameha  III  and  approved  by  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  evidenced 
recognized  title.     Ibid. ,   p.  83. 

£f3/    Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  v.  United 
States,   supra,    161  Ct.Cl.  at  192-. 

84/    The  theory  that  these  acts  do 
accord  recognized  title  is  in 
MacKenzie,  pp.  83-85.     For  discussion 
of  these  treaties  see  preceding  chapter 
above . 

PS/    Coos  Bay,  Lower  Umgua  and 
Siuslaw  Indian  Tribes  v.  United  States, 
87Ct.Cl.  143,    153  (1938),  cert, 
denied,   306  U.S.  653  (1939). 

86/    Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  supra,   161  Ct.Cl.  at9l92-193; 
and  Northwestern  Band  of  Shoshone 
Indians  v.  United  States,  95  Ct.Cl. 
642,  657-661,  681-684  (1942). 

87/    See  also  United  States  v. 
Mowat,  582  F.2d  1194,   1206  (9th  Cir. 
1978),  cert,  denied,   439  U.S.  967 
(1978),   which  implies  that  the  jiative 
Hawaiians  had  no  recognized  title  to 
the  lands  at  issue. 

88/    OHA's  Comments,   pp.  23,   2  5-26. 
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89/    Ibid,     The  ccntention  tJ-iat  the 
Hawaiian  Government  was  the  "single 
landowning  entity,"  for  aboriginal 
title  purposes  has  been  addressed 
previously  (see  -pp*  3  36  to  3  37 
above ) • 

90/    OHA  asserts  "...the  title  held 
by  native  Hawaiiaxis  may  have  been  not 
only  aboriginal  in  nature,  but  also  a 
formal,  vested  title"  (OHA's 
Comments,  Alternate  Chapter  Illf  p* 
12).     The  alleged  "communal  rights  of 
native  Hawaiians"  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  (supposedly  granted 
by  the  1840  Constitution  and  confirmed 
by  the  Great  Mahele)  are  equated  with 
land  titles  conferred  by  foreign 
governments   (e.g.,   such  as  tit'ies 
conferred  by  Spanish  land  grants). 
(Senator  Inouye's  Comments,  pp. 
39-40.)     Thus,   Senator  Inouye,   t<x>,  is 
effectively  disserting  that  tit]e  to 
the  Government  and  Crpwn  lands  was  in 
the  native  Hawaiians. 

91/    OHA's  Comments,   p.  26.  Again, 
OHATtates  that  the  native  Hawaiians 
and  the  Hawaiian  Government  are  not 
separate  entities.     The  following 
discussion  in  the  text  also  responds 
to  the  views  of  Keith  S,  Abe. 

92/    Thurston  v.  Bishop.     7  Haw. 
421~437-438  (1888);   Harris  v.  Carter, 
6  Haw.  195,   201  (1877);   and  Kenoa  v. 
Meek,  6  Haw.  63,  65  (1872).     See  also 
Hanifin,   pp.  16-18. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ownership 
of  the  Crown  lands  was  in  the  king*. 
In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  His 
Majesty  Kamehameha  IV,  2  Haw.  715 
(1864).     The  Court  of  Claims  held  that 
the  Crown  lands  belonged  to  the  office 
of  t^e  sover^eign  rather  than  the 
sovereign  as  an  individual'  and  became 
Government  lands  when  the  monarchy 
ceased  to  exist  in.  1893.  Liliuokalani 
V.  United  States,   45  Ct.Cl.  418,, 
426-428  (1910). 

93/    Act  of  July  11,   1851  [1851j 
Hawaii  Laws  52  (2  Revised  Laws  (1925) 
at  2196)). 


94/    There  were  also  other  statutes 
providing  for  sale  of  Government  land  to 
the  people;   e.g.,   1874  Session  Laws,  Ch. 
24;   1876  Session  Laws,  Ch .  44  and  1878 
Session  Laws  Ch.  5;  and  13R4  Session 
Laws,  Ch.     45;   cited  by  Hanifin,  p.  16. 

95/    Thurston  v.  Bishop,   7  Haw.  421, 
437^38  (1888). 

96/    Indian  law  recognizes  that 
individual  members  of  a  tribe  have  the 
right  to  use  tribal  property.  United 
States  V.  Cook,  86  U.S.  (19  Wall.)  591, 
593  (1873);  and  Whitefoot  v.  United 
*  States,    155  Ct.Cl.   127,   133--135  (1961  ), 
cert,  denied,   369  U.S.  818  (1962).  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Jim,   409  U.S.  80,  82 

(1972)  ,   rehearing  denied,  409  U.S.  1118 

(1973)  . 

97/     Hobbs,   p.     41,   note  17. 

98/  OHA  asserts  that  the  title  to 
the"c^rown  and  Government  lands  "held 
by  native  Hawaiians  may  have  been  not 
only  aboriginal  in  nature,  but  also  a 
formal,   vested  title"   . (OHA's 
Comments,   Alternate  Chapter  III,  p. 
12).     In  addition,   OHA  contends  that: 

(1)  the  native  Hawaiians  and  the 
Hawaiian  Government  were  one  and  the 
same  entity  insofar  as  holding  title 
to  the  subject  lands  is  concerned;  and 

(2)  the  Great  Mahele  of  "^ated  so  as  to 
vest  a  "formal  title"  to  said  lands  in 
the  Hawaiian  Government  (OHA;s  \ 
Comments,  pp.     23,  25-26).  Also, 
Senator  Inouye  alleges,  in  effect, 
that  the  1840  Constitution  granted  the 
native  Hawaiians'   title  to  the  Crown 
and  Government  lands  (Senator  Inouye 's 
comments,   pp.  39-41). 

99/    Daws,  p.  125,   an    nohbs,  p. 
29.     ^The  Hawaiian  Supreme  Court  held 
in  1977.  that  the  1840  Constitution 
"acknowledged  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  the  original  owners  of  all 
Hawaiian  land,"  State  v.  Zimring,  58 
Haw.  106,   111   (1977).     The  Zimring 
opinion  ignores  the  fact  that  the  1840 
Constitution  was  repealed  by  the  1852 
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Constitution  (see  discussion  in  text 
below,  page  342).     Also,   the  opinion 
does  not  state  that  the  1840' 
^Constitution  operated  so  as  to  vest 
title  to  tjie  Crown  and  Government 
lands  in  tne  native  Hawaiians.     To  the 
extent  that  it  may  imply  that  the  1840 
Constitution  did  vest  title,   such  an 
interpretation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  language  of  Thurston  v* 
Bishop. 

1 00/    Thurston  v.  Bishop,  7  Haw. 
421,   433  (1888) . 

101/     [1347]  Hawaii  Laws  107  (2 
ReX^ised  Laws   (1925)  at  2120);   cited  by 
Levy,  p.  85i. 

102/    Thurston  v.  Bishop,   7  Haw. 
421,   4'?R--429  (1888). 

103/     Hobbs,   p.  41,   note  17. 


1 0.4/  Ibid. 


1 05/    Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  The 
Fundamental  Law  of  Hawaii,  155, 
156-'168   (1904).     Nor  is  it  found  in 
the  Cpnstitutions  of  1864,   1887  or 
1694  (Thurston,   169-194,  201-242). 
See  also  Hanifin,   pp.  26-27. 

106/     16  C.J.S.,  Constitutional 
Law,    §42  (1956). 

107/     Ex  parte  Palm,   238  N.W.  732, 
733  (S.Ct.  Mich.  1931),   cert,  denied, 
285  U.S.   547   (1932).     This  case 
rejected  the  argument  that  a  provision 
in  the  first  State  Constitution  of 
1835  that  was'not  found  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  State  Constitutions  was 
still  in  force.     See  also  In  re 
Advisory  Opinion  to  the  Governor,  112 
So.  2d.   843,   847   (S.Ct.   Pla.  1059) 
which  held  that  the  omission  of 
language  from  the  State  Constitution 
that  had  appeared  in  the  State's 
previous  constitutions  should  be 
presumed  to  be  an  intentional 
omission • 

108/    Rex  V.   Booth,  2  Haw.  616, 
624-626  (1863). 


109/    Ahlo  V.  Smith,   8  Haw.  420,* 
423  (1892).   "...loss  of . . . [a  right] 

.  through  promulgation  of  a  new 
Constitution  is  by  'due  process  of 

*  law'  of  the  most  pronounced  character" 
(8  Haw.  at  424).     It  shpuld  be  noted 
tliat  Article  91  of  the  1894 
Constitution  expressly  abrogated  "all 
other  Constitutions"  of  Hawaii 
(Thurston,  p.  235).    [Emphasis  added] 

1 10/    Hobbs,  p.  41,   note  17,   and  p. 

40. 

Ml/    Rose  V.  Yoshimura,   11  Haw. 
30,  32  (1897);   Kenoa  v.  Meek ,  6  Haw. 
63,  67  (1872);  and  Kanaina  v.  Long,  3 
Haw.     332,   334-335   (1872).  In'^^ 
Territory  v.     Gay,   26  Haw.  382,  402 
(1922),   the  Great  Mahele  was  held  to 
have  itself  created  "no  estate  in 
lands."    While  this  language  may. refer 
principally  to  individual  Hawaiians, 
it  strongly  implies,  that  the  Great 
Mahele"  did  not  operate  so  as  to  ves  t 
title  in  native  Hawaiians  as  a  group. 
Moreover,   the  opinion  in  State  v. 
Zimring,   58  Haw.  106   (1977)  implies 
that  the  sole  source  of  title,   if  any, 
was  the  1840  Constitution  and  not  the 
Great  Mahele  (58  Haw.  at  111-112). 

1 1 2/    Kenoa  v.  Meek,  6  Haw.  63, 
66-67  (1872);  and  Kanaina  v.  Long,  3 
Haw'.  332,   334-335  (1872).     See  also  In 
re  Austin,   33  Haw.  832,  838-839 
(1936);  and  Territory  v.  Gay,   26  Haw. 
382,   402-403  (1922),     In  Kenoa  v. 
Meek,   reference  is  made  to  the  right 
of  the  particular  claimant  "in  common 
with  all  other  Konohikis"  as  having 
been  barred   (6  Haw.  at  66). 
Commenters  did  not  cite  any  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Supreme 
Court  (see,   e.g.,   OHA's  ComnientSr 
"Footnotes" )  . 

This  common  right  was  subject  to 
statutes  of  limitations •     Claims  of 
native  tenants  not  presented  and 
proven  by  May  1,  1854,   were  "forever  / 
barred"   (Act  of  May  26,   1853  [1853] 
Hawaii  Laws  26   (2  Revised  Laws  (19  25) 
at  2145);  cit^d  by  Levy,   p.  856. 
Claims  of  konohiki  that  were  not 
presented  by  January  1,   1895,  were 
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barred  (Act  of  December  16,  1892, 
Session  Laws,  Ch.  68  (2  Revised  Laws 
(1923)  at  2151-2152) ) . 

1 13/    Kahoomana  v.  Moehonua,  3  Haw. 
6357^39   (1875);   and.  Kenoa  v.  Meek,  6 
Haw.  63,   67  (1872).     This  was  true 
also  before  tine  Great  Mahele  (see 
Thurston  v.  Bishop,   7  Haw*  421,  438 
(1888)). 

This  does  not  mean  that  title  was 
vested  in  the  native  Hawaiians  because 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  native 
Hawaiians  were  not  one  and  the  same 
entity  (see  discussion  above, 
p.  ^,341)  . 

114/^  In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate 
of  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  IV,  2  Haw., 
715  (1864). 

115/     2  Haw.   715  (1864). 

116/    Liliuokalani  v.  United 
Stat^,  45  Ct.Cl.  418,^  427-428 
(1910). 

117/     45  Ct.Cl.   at  427-428. 

118/    See  Hanifin,  pp.  12-13. 
Article  95  of  the  1894  Constitution 
expressly  provided  that  the  former 
Crown  lands  were  Government  lands  (see 
ThuLTSton,  p.  237). 

119/    OHA's  Comments,  Alternate 
Chapter  III,   p«  12» 

120/    OKA  asserts  under  its 
comments  on  aboriginal  title  that 
after  the  Mahele  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
held  title  to  the  Goverjament  and  Crown 
lands  "for  the  benefit  of  the  chiefs 
and  people"    (OHA's  Comments,   p.  23). 
OHA  also  alleges  that  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  were  held  in  trust 
(OHA's  Comments.,  "pp«  4-5).  This 
theory  suffers  from  serious  defects. 
A  trust  could  have  first  arisen  only 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1840 
Constitution  (upon  which  OHA  relies) 
since,   as  a  general  rule,   a  fiduciary 
relationship  arises  only  under  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty,   statute  or 
agreement  (e.g..  United  States  v. • 


Mitchell,   445  U.S.  535,  542-546 
(1980)).     Even  assuming  that  the  1840 
Constitution  did  estab  Lsh--a  trust, 
the  repeal  of  the  1840  Constitution  by 
the  1852  Constitution  terminated  the 
trust.     Moreover,  Article  91  of  the 
1894  Constitution  (Lorrin  A.  Thurston, 
Thg  Fundamental  Law  of  Hawaii,  235 
(1904)  specifically  abrogated  "all 
other  [i.e.,   former]  Constitutions"  of 
Hawaii. 

OHA  SLtates  that  the  Great  Mahele 
"continued"  this  trust:  concept  because 
the  lands  conveyed*  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government  were  to  be  set  "apart 
'forever  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
my  Kingdom'"   (OHA's  Comments,  pp. 
4-5) .     However,   this  language  did  not 
apply  to  the  Crown  lands  (see  Levy,  p. 
855).    Accordingly,   the  Great  Mahele 
clearly  established  no  trust  with 
respect  to  the  Crown  lands  (eog., 
United  Statesr  v.  Mitchell,   supra)  . 
OHA  contends  that  since  the  Crown 
lands  eventually  became  Government 
lands,   the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Mahele  with  respect  to  Government 
landb  (i.e.,   that  they  be  set  'apart 
forever  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  my 
Kingdom')  automatically  applied  to  the 
former  Crown  lands  (OHA's  Comments,  p. 
5).     However,  Article  95  of  i:he  1894 
Constitution  (pursuant  to  which  the 
former  Crowh  lands  became  Government 
lands)  specifically  declared  that  the 
Crown  lands  were  to  be  "...free  and 
clear' from  any  trust  of  or  concerning 
the  same..."    [Emphasis  supplied] 
(Thurston,  p.  237).     Although  this 
larhguage  was  primarily  intended  to 
terminate  any  trust  in  favor  of 
Liliuokalani  witb^  respect  to  these 
lands   (45  Ct.Cl.  at  428-429).,   it  is 
sufficiently  broad  so  as  to  have 
barred  the  automatic  creation  of  any 
new  trust  (in  favor  of  the  native 
Hawaiians)  with  respect  to  the  Crown 
lands.     Moreover,   if  OHA's 
interpretation  of  the  provisio^  of 
the  Great  Mahele  with  regard  tb  the 
Government  lands  is  correct  (i.e., 
that  they  automatically  imposed  a 
trust  on  the  former  Crown  lands ) r  then 
the  pro\7isions  of  Article  95  and  the 
Act  of  June  7,   1848  (which ' adopted  the 
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provisions  of  the  Great  Mahele)  could 
be  viewed  as  being  inconsistent. 
Since  the  1894  Constitution  was  the 
fundamental  law  of  Hawaii  in  .1894;  its 
provisions  took  precedence  over 
inconsistent  provisions  of  preexisting 
statutes   (see  Article  91  of  the  1894 
Constitutioh  (Thurston,  p#  235)';  Ahlo 
V.  Smith  8  Haaw*  420,   423  (1892)). 

The  provisions  of  the  Great  Mahele 
with  respect  to  the  Government  lands 
became  effective  when  adopted  by  the 
Act  of  June  1,   1848  (Hanifin,   p.  28). 
Even  assuming,  arguendo,   that  the 
language  of  the  1848  Act  was  intended 
to  create  a  trust  with  respect  to  the 
Government  lands,   the  language  of 
subsequent  statutes  (which  concerned' 
Government  lands)  is  not  consistent 
with  a  trust  theojry.     For  example,  the 
Act  of  July  11,   1851  [185l]  Hawaii 
Laws  52  (2  Revised  Laws  (1925)  at 
2196-2197)  and  the  Act  of /July  6;  1853 
[1853]  Hawaii  Laws  55  <2  Revised  Laws 
(1925)  at  2197)  concerning  the  sale  of 
Government  lands  did  not  provide  that 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Government 
lands  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
native  Hawaiians  or  deposited  to  their 
credit  in  a  separate  account  in  the  ^ 
Hawaiian  Treasury  (Compare  £f .  Ash 
Sheep  Company  v.  United  States,  252 
U*S.  159,   165-166  (1920)?  United 
States  V,.     Brindle,   110  U.S.  688,  693 
(1884);  and  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes,  et*al.  v.  United  States,  39 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  42,   48-49  (1976) 
invol'         cessions  o^  tribal  land  to 
the  Uniced  States  in  trust  which 
provided  that  the  land  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribe(s)  making  th^ 
cession  and  that  the  sales  proceeds  be 
paid  over  to  tl-ie  tribe(s)  in  question 
and ,  in  one  ins  tan ce ,   that  there  be  a 
semi-annual  accounting  of  the  sales 
proceeds.)     Nor  did  subsequent 
statutes  contain  any  provisions 
requiring  proceeds  from  sales  of 
Government  land  to  be  paid  over  to 
native  Hawaiians  (or  set  aside  for 
them  in  the  Treasury)  or  requiring 
periodic  accountings  of  these 
receipts.     In  sum,   the  language  of 
these  subsequent  atatutes  was,  in 


effect,  not  consistent  with  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1848, 
'to  the  extent  that  the  language  of  the 
1848  Act  may  have  been  intended  to 
create  a  trust  as  to  the  Government 
lands  (Cf_.  Oni  v.  Meek,  2  Haw.  87 
94-95  (1858)  holding  that  a  statute 
effected  cin  implicit  repeal  of  a  prior 
inconsistent  statute) .  Accordingly, 
these  subsequent  statutes  could  be 
viewed  as  effecting  an  implicit  repeal.  ' 
of  the  1848  Act  to  the  extent  that 
said  Act  may  have  im^sed  a  trust  on 
the  Government  lands. 

Furthermore,   the  failure  of  a 
series  of  statutes  to  provide  that 
proceeuti  from  sales  of  Government 
Ictnds  be  paid  over  to  native  Hawaiians 
or  that  periodic  accountings  of  the 
sales  receipts  be  rendered  tends  to 
negate  the  exis*tence  of  any  trust 
duties  (compare  cf .  Aleut  Community  of 
St." Paul  Island  v.  United  States,  202 
Ct.     CI.  182,   196-198  (1973)). 
Failure  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature  to 
,so  provide  is  significant  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  law  of 
trusts  clearly  recognized  the  duty  of 
a  trustee  not  to  comingle  trust  funds 
with  monies  belonging  to  the  trustee 
(In  re  Neville's  Estate,  4  Haw.  289, 
290-291*  (1880) )  and  the  duty  of  a 
trustee  to  account  for  receipts  and 
profits  from  trust  property  (Jarre tt  ^ 
V.  Manini,   2  Haw.  667,   677  (1^63)). 
In  addition,   the  Land  Law  of  1895 
provided  that  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  were  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  "special  f und  .  f or  the  payment  of 
the  Bonded  Indebtedness  of  the 
Government  or  for  the  purchase  of 
other  lands  as  provided  by  §  194" 
(Civil  Laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Ch.  7,   §  202  (1897)),   rather  than  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
native  Hawaiians  or  set  apart  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  native  Hawaiians. 

If  the  Government  and  Crown  lands 
had  been  held  in  trust,  then  the 
native  Hawaiians  would  have  held  some 
title  to  these  lands — namely  a 
"beneficial"  title  (e.g.,  Colorado 
River  Indian  Tribes,   et  al.  v.  United 
States,   39  Ind.Cl.Comm.  42,  49 
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(1976)).     Yet  neither  the  *  landmark 
decision  in  Thurston  v.  Bishop ^  7  Haw. 
421   (1888)    (interpreting  the  1840 
Constitution)  nor  the  other  decisions 
discussed  previously  .( interpreting  the 
Gr^t  Mahele)  hold  that  the  native 
Hawaiikns  held  a  -"beneficial"  title  to 
the  Government  and  Crown  lands.  This 
is  especially  significant  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  ^aw  of. 
trusts  expressly  recognized  the 
concept  of  "beneficial"  title  to  land 
(Kanoelehua  v.  Cartwright,   7  Haw.  327^ 
329-330  (1888);  c£.  Montgomery  v. 
Montgomery,  2  Haw.  563,   569^  (1862)). 
Presumably,   if  the  Hawaiian  Supreme 
Court  had  believed  that  the  native 
H^aiians  had  a  beneficial  title,  it 
woj^d  have  so  held. 

Finally,  native  Hawaiians  do  not 
point  to  any  suits  prior  to  annexation 
alleging  a  violati9n  of  some  fiduciary^ 
duty  of  the  Obvernment  with  respect  to 
the  Government  and/or  Crown  lands. 
Yet  there  i*s  no  doubt. that  up  to  1892 
such  a  suit  could  have  been  filed  in 
the  Hawaiian  Supreme  CoUrt  (which  had 
original  equity  jurisdiction  until 
1892)  ahd,    thereafter,   in  the  First 
Circuit  Court  (In  re  Bishop's  Estate, 
11  Haw.  33  (1897)). 

121/    OHA's  Comments,   p.  26.  As 
noted^,   this  argument  assumes  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  and  the  Hawaiian 
Government .are  one  and  the  same 
entity. 

1 22/    MacKerizie,   pp.  83-85. 

123/    gac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  OkTa^a  v.  United  States,  161  Ct. 
CI.  1«^,   192,   197  (1963),  cert, 
defied,  375  U.S.  92X  (1963). 

124/    Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians  V.  United 
Stat^,  348  U.S.  272,   278-279  (1955). 
This  analogy  is  apt  since  the  Hawaiian 
Government  and  native  Hawaiians  are 
alleged  to  be  one  and  the  same  entity. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
'dt)ctrin<&  of  "permissive  use." 

125/     348  U.S.  at  278-279.     In  such 
a  situation  ttiere  is  an  absence  of  a 


"definite  inten1:ion  by  congressional 
action  or  authority  to  accord  legal 
rights ." 

1 26/    Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States,  161 
Ct.Cl.     189,   192-193  (1963),  cert, 
denied,  375  U.S^'.  921  (1963);  and* 
Northwestern  Band  of  Shoshone v Indian^ 
V.  United  States,  95  Ct.Cl.  642, 
657-661,.  681-684  (1942). 

127/    Coos  Bay,  Lower  Umq^^a,  and 
Siuslaw  Indian  Tribes  v.  United 
States,  87  Ct.     CI.  143,   153  (1938), 
cert,  denied,   306  U.S.  653  (1939). 

'1 28/    This  paragraph  I  treats  the 
native  Hawaiians  as  an  entity  separate 
from  the  Hawaiian  Government.  See 
United  States  v.  Mowat,  582  F.2d  1194, 
1206  (9th  Cir.  1^78),'  cert,  denied  439 
U.S.     967  (1978)  which  implies  that 
the  Dative  Hawaiians  had  no  recognized 
^ title  to  the  Crown  and  Government 
fands .  ^  .  "  , 

129/    After  j^nnexation  there  existed 
only  one  entity  whose  title  to  the 
.  Government  and  Crown  lands  could,  in 
theory,  have  been  recognized — namely, 
the  native  Hawaiians  as  a  group. 

130/    See  Joint  Resolution  No.  55  of 
July  7,   1898,'  30  Stat.  750,  which' 
provides,   in  pertinent  part: 

The  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  public  lands 
shall  not  apply  tp  such  lands 
[the  ceded  lands]  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,-   but'  the  Congress  shall 
enact  special  laws  for  their 
management  and  disposition: 
Provided,   That  all  revenue  from 
or  proceeds  of  the  same. . . [with 
certain  exceptions]  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  educational  and  other 
public  purposes. 

Treaties  of  cession  do  not  generally 
establish  recognized  title  to  ceded 
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lands  (gioux^ Tribe;   et  alt  v.  United^ 
States,  205  Ct.Cl.  148,   171  (1974)), 

'       131 /    The  legislative  history  il 
full  of  references  to  the  native 
Ha wa i i an s  —  "native  population"  (Sen, 
Doc.  No.  214,   55th  Cong,,   2nd  Sess.  p, 
8  (1898));   "native  Hawaiiang"  (H*R, 
Rep,     No,  1355,   55th  Cpng.,  2nd  Sess,, 
pp.  43,  49^   56  (1898));   "native  race," 
"aborigines , "  "natives"   (31  Cong • 
Rec,,   pp.   5982,   6010,  6142,  6144, 
6260,   6526,  6663,  6702  (1898)), 
'[Emphasis  suppj.iedt] 

132/    See  H.R,  Rep,  No.  1355-,  55th 
Cong,,   2nd  Sess,  p.  49  (1898)  (two 
paragraph  discussion  and  definition  of' 
"native  Hawaiians");   31  Cong,  Rec;,  p, 
6189  (  reference  ^  to  "the  I^waiians 
proper^'"  i.e.,  "full-blooded"  and 
"part"  Hawaiians,  as  one  of  three 
"important  races");  and  31  Cong,  Rec,, 
p.  6573  (distinction  drawn' between 
"inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands" 
and  the  "native  Hawaiians"), 

133/     31  Cong,  Rec,  pp,  6189, 
6260-6261,   6526   (1898) • 

134/    Act  of  April  30,   1900,  31 
Stat,   141  (1900), 


135/    Section  73,  31  Stat,  141,- 


154. 


>  f 


136/  Act  of  May  17,  1884,  23  Stat, 
24,. 26. 

137/  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians  v.  United 
States,  348  U,S,  272,  278  (1955), 

138/  Ibid, 

139/    Nor  does  Se.ction  91  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1900  evidence  any 
intention  by  Congress  to  grant  native 
Hawaiians  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
Crown  and  Government  lands 
permanently, 

1 40/    OHA's  Comments,  pp.  26-27,  « 
Similarly,  Senator  Inouye  refers  to 
the  "historical  treatment  of  land 
titles  conferred  by  foreign 


governments  to  lands  subsequently, 
annexed  by  or  ceded  to  the  United 
States"   (Senator  Inouye 's  Comments,  p# 
39 ) , 

1 41 /    E,g.,   Interstate  Land  Company 
V,     Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  139 
U,S,  569,   588  (1&91), 

142/    See  45  Am  Jur  2nd',  . 
International  Law,   §33  (1969),  See 
' also  McMiCken  v.     United  States,  97 
U.S.  204.,   209   (1877):  Horns' .y  v. 
United  States,   77  U.S.  (10  Wall.)  224,'^^ 
234  (1869);  and  Fremont  v.  United 
States ,  58  "U.S.   (17  How.)   542,'  5'60 
(1854). 

,    143/    United  States  v.  Fullard-Leo, 


et.  .al.,  331  U.S.  256,  266  (1947);  and 
Hornsby  v.  United  States,  77  U.S.  (10 
Wall.)   224,   242  (1969). 


J44/    Thurston  v..  Bishop,  7  Haw; 
421,-  438   (1888);  "Kahoobana  v.. 
Moehonua,  3  Haw.  635,  639   (1875);  aifd 
Kenoa  v.  Meek,  6  Haw.  63',  67  (1872). 

1 45/    Liliuokalani  v.  United 


States ,   4,5  Ct.Cl.  418,  426-428 
(1910). 

1 46/    Thurston  v.  Bishop,  7  Haw, 
i  421,   438  (1888). 

147/,    State  v,  Zimring,  58  Haw, 

106,  113  (1977),  See  also  Senator 

Inouye'§  Comments  (p.* 41,  note  20) 

which  concur"^ with  this  statement • 

148/    fiarker  v.  Harvey, ^  181  U.S. 
481,  498-499  (1901)    (property  rights 
under  Mexican  law);   Indians  of 
California  v.     United  States,  98  Ct,/ 
CI,  583,  591-592  (1942),   cert,  denied, 
319  U,S,  764  (1943)    (property  rights 
under  Mexican  law);  and  Hayt  v,  Unitecl 

^  States,  38  Ct,  CI,  455,  461-464  (1903) 
(property  rights  under  Mexican  law) • 
Cf ,  garino  v.  Insular  Government  of 

'  the  Philippine  Islands,  212  U.S.  449 
(1909)    (land  claimed  as  property  of 
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an.  individual  native  of  the 
Philippines  found  to  have  been 
segregated  from  public  lands  of  the 
prior  sovereign,^  Spain,  and  held 
protected  under  the  Philippine 
Organic  Act).     See  also,  State  of  New 
Mexico  V.  Aamodt,  537  F.2d  1102,  1108- 
1109  (10th  Cir.  1976),   cert,  denied, 
429  U.S.     1121  (1977)   (Pueblo  grants 
under  Spanish  and  Mexican  law) . 

Under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971  the  resolution 
of  the  existence  of  the  Alaska 
Natives'  clairos  did  not  rest  on  the 
existence  of  a  valid  claim  under 
Russian  law.    Aleut  Community  of  St, 
Paul  Island  v.     United  States,  27 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  177,  181  (1972) aff 'd; 
202  Ct.Cl.  182  (1973). 

1 49/  '  Barker  v.  Harvey »   181  U.S. 
481,   498  (1901)-;  Interstate  Land" 
Company  v.     Maxwell  Land  Grant 
Company,   139  U.S.  569,   588  (1891);  and 
Fremont  v.  United  Stfites,  ,58  U.S.  (17 
How.)   542,   560-562  ( 1854) .  Igf United 
States  V.  Chaves,  159  U.s'.  '452,  464 
'(1895)>  Hornsby  v.  United  States,-  77 
U.S.   (10  Wall.)  224,  238  (1869);,-  an 
United'  Stateg  v.  P'ico,   72  U.S.  '(5 
Wall.)   536,   540  (1866). 

1^0/    See  discussion  above/p.  342. 

151/    See  discussion  above, 
p.  342. 

152/  United  States  v.-  Sioux  Nation 
of>^ians,  448  U.sT%71,  415,  note  29 
(198D). 

'1  53f Cf_.  Caddo  Txjihe  o#  Oklahoma 
. V.     United  States,  supra,   35  Ind. 
CI. Comm.  at  33^7" 


155/  31  Stat,  at  159.  [Emphasis 
added.] 


1 54/    See,   e.g.,  United  States  v. 
Creek  Nation,   295  U.S.  103,  10,9-110 
(1935);  United  States  v.  Klamath  and 
Modoc 'Tribes  of  Indians,   304  U.S.  119, 
3)24-125  (1938);  and  cf_.  Coast  Indiaji 
Community  v.  Unitecf  States,   213  Ct.Cl. 
129;^ 147-148  (1977)). 


156/ 
et  al . , 


United  States  v.  Ful lard -Leo, 

  66  F.   Supp.  782,   787  (D.C. 

Hawaii,   1944),  aff 'd  156  F.Zd  756  (9th 
Cir^   1946),   aff 'd,   331  U.s/ 256 
(1947),   [Emphasis  Added.]/ 

The  cited  language  shows  that  under 
Section  91  of  the  Organic  Act  the 
Territoty  of  Hawaii  was  not  merely  an 
agent  of  the  United  States;  therefore, 
such  "agency"  doea^ot*  form  ;the  basis 
for  a  Fifth  Amendment  taking  of  the 
Government  lands.  Also,  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co*,  v.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,   305.  U.S  .  306  ?( 19^),  on  which 
commejiter  relies  makes  reference  only 
to  Section  33  of  ^the  (^rqjknic  Act,  but 
'  no  reference  to  Sectiond^  73  or  91  of  ^ 
the*  Act^x 

'       \by^ee  25  U.S.C.   §  70(k). 
Similarly,   the  native  Tfawaiians  cannot 
obtain  com|>ensation  under  Section  2  ^f 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
because  such  claims  must  have  been 

'^filed  by  1951. 

158/    MacKenzie,  pp.  57,  .61-62. 

■  5"  , 

1 59/    United  fetates  v.  Wheeler,  435 
U.S.  313,   322-3^23*^(1978).     As  to  the 
applicability  of  principles  of  Indiar." 
l^w.to  native  Hawa^ians,   see  footnote 
■T!65,  below.   -  '  ' 


^1 60/     435  U.S.  at  326, 

}  ey     43.5  U.S.  at  '326.  l^See  a;Lso 
01iphaat'-\.  Suquamish  Indian  Tc^tbe,  et 
al. ,   435  U.S.  191,   195  and  208-212 
(1978) . 


162/    Montana  v.  United  Statete,  450 
"U.S     544,   564  (1981),  rehearing 
denied,  45*2  U.S.  911  (1981). 

■     163/     450  U.S.  at  564. 
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course, 


United  States 
the 


th^L 

exercised  no  sovereignty^  ^ 
Hawaiian  Isla(|ds  in  1893.  |  y 
Additionally,   the  native  Hawaiians 
were  represented  in  the  Territorial 
Government*     See  preceding  chapter 
above . 

United  States  v.  Wheeler,  435^ 
U.S*  313,   323  (1977).     OHA  submits, 
that  the?  concept ' of  sovereignty  as  it 
relates  to  Indian  tribes  is  not 
applicable  to  the  claims  of  the 
native  Hawaiians,  because  whereas 
Indian  tribes  were  "domestic  ^ 
dependent"  nations  with  only  powers  ^ 
of  a  limited  sovereignty  (OHA's 
Comments,   Alternate  Chapter  tll,  p. 
15), ''the  native  Hawaiians  were 
"citizens  of  an  aboriginal  na,tion 
with  internal  >nd  external  attributes 
of  sovereignty"   (OHA's  Comments,   p.  . 
-28)  •     On:^  commenter  notes  that  until 
1890  Hawaii  was  a  ^epa^^te,  *  . 

independent  sovereign/  Another 
(Commenter  suggests  that  Hawaiians 
have  a  "claim  to  self-determination,' 
as'  a  sovereign  people^"    While,  it  is 
true-th'at  Indian  tribes  had  only 
internal  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
the  l^aliient  fact  remains  that  under" 
traditional  principles  of  Indian  law, 
Indian  tribes  have  not  been*allOwed 
to  recovjsr  for  the  loss  of  those  * 
attributes  of  sovereignty  thafe^  they 
do  possess,   even  under  Section  2, 
eiause  (5)  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C.   §70  (a)) 
which  enfcompasses  "moral"  claims 
(Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  v.     UnB-ted  States,  25 
Ind.Cl.Comm.  99,A03  (1971)). 
Moreover,   native  Hawaiians  are 
citizetis|of  irfie  United  States  and  the 
State  of ' Hawaii,   their  sovereigns. 

1 66/  ;  luch  matters  are  regarded  as 
a  political  question.     See,  e.g#. 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  212 
(1962). 


/ 


I    '  ■ 

♦0^7/    See,   e.q.,  Tee-Hit-Ton 
Indians  vT^  United  States^,   348  U.S. 
272,   285  (1955)  •     The  Fifth  AmeY\dment 
provides  that  the  United  States  shall 
not  take  property  without  just 
cpmpensation. 

168/    Confederated  Tribes' of ^ the 
Colville  Reservation  v.  United  States, 
^5  IndtCl.Comm*  99,   104  (-1971). 

1 69/    Fort  Sill  Apache  ^^Tribe  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States, 
201  Ct.Cl,  630,   640-642  (^1973), 

170/  See  Section  12'of  the  Act,  25 
U.S.C.  §  70(k)*' 


171/     Uruted  States  v.  Mowat,  582 
P. 2d' 1194,   1206-1207   (9th  Cir.  1978), 
cert,     denied,  439  U.S.  967  (1978). 


**r7_2/  Ii>upiat  Community  of  the 
,  Arctic  Slc/pe  V.  United  States, 


Ct.Cl.       ,680  P-.2d   /)2,    129  (1982), 
cert,  denied,   103  S.Ct.  299  (1982).- 

1 73/  Aleut  Communi'^-o£^S:t'.  Paul 
and  V.  Ufti ted  "states,   202  Ct.^1. 
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195   (1973).        '  ^ 

^^>y4/    OHA  does  not  dispute  this 
Conclusion  (OHA's  Comments,  Alternate 
Chapter  III,   p..  16)  and  concedes  that 
"...no  Constitutional  or  statutory 
provision  requires  .\he  United  States 
to  recpgnf-ze  a  claim  fot  loss  of 
sovereignty"   (OHA's  Comments,  p.  29). 
However,   OHA  asserts^  that  tliere  may  be 
a  "moral  duty  on  the  part  of  the  ^ 
United  States  to  provide  r>eperations 
or  restitution"   (OHA's  Comments,,, 
Alternate  Chapter  III,  p.  16). 

175/    MacKenzie,  p#  57.' 

. 176y     E.g.,  United  States  v. 
Mitchell,  445  U.S.  535,   542-546  ^ 
(1980),   rehearing  denied,   446  U.S.  992 
(1980).  :iy 
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177/    MacKenzie,  pp.  85-86. 

178/    Ibid.>,  p.  87. 

179/    United  States  v.  Mitchell^ 
4451j7s.  535,   542-546  ( 1980) , 
rehearing. denied,  446  U.S.  992  (1980); 
Gila  River  Pi ma -Maricopa  Indian 
Community y  et  al.     v.  United  States^ 
190  Ct.Cl.  790,   797-800  (1970),  cert, 
denied,   400  U.S.     819   (1970);  White  v. 
Califano,   437  F.     Supp.  543,  554-555 
(D.C.S.D.   1977),   aff  a  581  F.2d  697 
(8th  Cir.  1978);  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation  v.  United 
States,  25  Ind.Cl.Comitu  99,  107 
. (1971);  and  Creek  Nation  v.  United 
I  States,  20  Ind.Cl.Comm.  44,  60 
j  (1968). 

I        OHA  cites  Dur\can  v.  United  States, 
■  .   667  F.2d  36  (1981  )  in  support  of  its 
comment  that  the  draft  report  erred  in 
stating  that  fiduciary  relau-onships 
can  arise  only  under  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  agreement.  However, 
certj.orari  has  been  granted  in  the 
Duncan  case;  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  review  is  anticipated 
in  the  Spring. of  1983.     OHA  also  cites 
White  V.  Califano,  43  7  F.Supp.  543 
(D.C.S.D.  1977),  aff 'd  581  F.2d  697 
(8th  Cir.  1978).     However,  the 
district  court's  finding  of  a 
fiduciary  relationship  was  based  upon 
Congress'  declaration  of  policy  found 
in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Act,  25 
U.S.C.   §1601,  et  seq.   (437  F.Supp.  at 
554-555).     The  policy  declaration 
referred  to  the  nation's  "fulfillment 
of  its  special  responsibilities  and 
legal  obligations  to  the  American 
Indian  people. " 

180/    Importantly,   courts  regard 
'  the  deter  mi  n^ation  of  who  is  the 
sovereign  of  a  country  as  a  political 
question  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  political  departments  of 
government.     Oetjen  v.  General 
Leather  Co.,   246  U.S.  297,  302  (1918); 
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see  also  Baker  v.    Carr,  369  U.S. 
186,  212  (1962).     Regardless  of  ,, 
whether  the  Hawaiian  Government  was  in 
place '^during  the  1890 's^  because  of  the 
United  States'  influence,  as  long  as 
the  United  States  did  not  consider 
itself  the  sovereign*  of  Hawaii  ,it  was 
not  the  sovereign.    Therefore,  the 
views  of  conunenters  that  the  Hawaiian 
Government  of  1897-1898  was  ' 
illegitimate  does  not  change  the 
foregoing  analysis.     See  also  United 
States  V.  Mowat,   582  F'.2d  1194, 
1206-1207  (9th  Cir.  I978),»cert. 
denied,  439  U.S;  967  (1978),  Which 
rejected  the  argument  that  the  Joint . 
Resolution  of  Annexation  was  illegal 
because  its  use  was  made  possible  by 
the  Provisional  Goyernment^that  was 
allegedly  a  revolutionary  and  illegal 
government.     Similarly,   the  "alleged 
illegality  of  the  quitclaim  cereinony 
of  189^"   (see  comments  of  Louis  Agard, 
p.  25  and  other  commenters)  was  in 
fact  the  Hawaiian  legislature's  ^ 
.  adoption  of  the  ]Jw  approving 
annexation  and  was  perfectly  lawful. 

181/    Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia, 
30  U.S.   (5  Pet.)   1,   16-18  (1832). 

1 82/    One  commenter  states  that  the 
"primary  source  from  whidi  a  trust 
duty  arises"  is  the, "role  of  the 
United  States  and  its  agents  in 
overthrpwing  the  Hawaiian  government 
and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of. 
almost  1.75  million  acres  of  native 
land;"  a  "wrongdoing"  that  the  United 
States  never  acknowledged  (OHA's  ^ 
Comments,  p.  30).     It  is  further 
contended  that  "once  the  wrong  was 
acknowledged,  a  duty  would  arise" 
(OHA's  Comments,  p.  30).  Other 
commenters  gave  similar  views  in  more 
general  terms • 


This  theory  simply  ignores  the  fact 
that  since  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  have  sovereignty  over  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1898,   no  fiduciary 
relationship  could  have  existed  with 
the  native  Hawaii ans#  Furthermore, 
acts  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
might  be  deemed  less  than  "fair  and 
hpnorable"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  2,  Clause  (5)  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  (the  "fair  and 
honorable  dealings"  clause)  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  fiduciary  duty  (Gila 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community, 
et  al>  V.  United  States,   190  Ct.  Cl. 
790,   800  (1970),  cert>  denied,  400 
U.S.     819  (1970)). 

1 83/    Cf >  Aleut  Community  of  St> 
Paul  Island  v*  United  States,  202 
Ct.Cl*  182,  196-198  (1973).     Here  the 
Court  of  Claims  found  that  a  "special 
relationship"   (under  Clause  (5)  of 
Section  2  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commissio*^  Act)  existed  between 
plaintili-s  and  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  duties  assumed  in  statutes 
that  consistently  referred  to 
"natives"  or  "native  inhabitants"  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

1 84/    See  Navajo  Tribe  v.  United 
Stat^,   224  Ct.Cl.   171,  183-185 
(1980).     See  also,   to  the  same  effect, 
American  Indians  Residing  on  the 
Maricopa  \k-Chin  Reservation  v.  United 

States,   1_  Ct.Cl.   ,   667  F.2d 

980,  990  (1981),   cert>  denied,  102 
S.Ct*     2269  (1982) • 

185/  Navajo  Tribe  v.  United 
States,  224  Ct.Cl,  171,  183-185 
(1980). 

186/    Act  of  July  9,   1921,   42  Stat. 
108, 

187/    Act  of  March  18,   1959,  73 
Stat.  4. 


188/    OHA's  Comments,  p.  30; 
Comments  of  Clarence  Kamai. 

189/    The  correctness  is  in  doubt 
in  light  of  Section  5  of  the  Admission 
Act  discussed  in  the  text  above* 

190/    See,   e.g..  United  States  v. 
Oneida  Nation  of  New  York,  217  Ct.Cl. 
45,   55-59  (1978), 

191 /    Gila  River  Pima -Maricopa 
Indian  Community,  et  al,  v*  United 
States,   190  Ct.Cl.  790,   800  (1970), 
cert,  denied,   400  U.S.  819  (1970), 

192/     22  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  574,  576 
(1899). 

193/    United  States  v.  Mitchell, 
445  U,S,  535,   542  (1980),  rehearing 
denied,  446  U.S.  992  (1980).  Section 
99  of  the  Organic  Act  (31  Stat,  at 
161)  provided  that  the  Crown  Lands 
were  "free  and  clear"  of  any  trust. 

194/    Compare  with  the  situation  in 
United  States  v«  Oneida  Nation  of  New 
York,  217  Ct.Cl.  45  (1978).     There  the 
Court  of  Claims  held  that  there  was  a 
"special  relationship"   (under  Clause 
(5)  of  Section  2  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act)  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Oneida  Nation.  The 
court  held  that  by  virtue  of  a  ^84 
treaty  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  promised  to  protect  the  Oneidas  in 
the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
occupied  as  of ^1784,   the  United  States 
had  assumed  a  fiduciary  relationship 
with  the  Oneida  Nation  with  respect  to 
such  lands . 

195/    Some  commenters  sugqfjst  there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  Alaska 
Native  claims  and  Hawaiian  native 
claims • 
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196/    Regarding  the  history  of 
native  claims  in  Alaska,  see  generally 
United  States  v*  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,   435  F.  Supp.   1CJ9,    1014-1019  (D. 
Alaska,   1977),  af f 'd  612  F.2d  1132 
(9th  Cir.   1980),   certt  denied,  449 
U.S.  888  (1980). 

197/    One  commenter  states  that  the 
United  States  acquired  fee  title  to 
J?  over  fifty  percent  of  the  land  in 

Hawaii  upon  annexation  and  that,  by 
contrast,   the  Federal  Government 
obtained  fee  title  to  much  less  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  land  in  Alaska 
when  it  purchased  Alaska  in  1867.  In 
fact,  by  the  Treaty  of  Cession  in 
1867,   the  United  States  acquired  well 
over  90%  of  the  land  in  Alaska,  and 
continues,  to  hold  over  90%  of  Alaska 
land. 

198/    Alaska  Statehood  Act,  P.L. 
No.     85-508,   72  Stat.  339,   as  amended, 
73  ctat.   141,   48  U*S*C.  Chapter  2. 

o 
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Review  of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Programs 


The  following  pages  contain 
information  on  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Programs*     The  main  text  of 
the  chapter  was  prepared  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  che  Um^->» 
Department  of  the  Interior*  ("Review 
of  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Programs,"  W-OS-OSS-12-82,  September 
1982.)     The  text  is  preceded  by: 
first,  a  comment  received  by  the 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission  from 
the  Federal/State  Task  Force  on  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act;  and, 
second,  a  transmittal  memorandum  from 
the  Inspector  General  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.     The  text  is  followed 
by  an  appendix  containing  the  comments 
of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  pertaining 
to  the  Inspector  General's  report. 
With  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
the  comment  by  the  Federal /State  Task 
Force  (and  placement  of  all  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter),  this  chap.ter 
has  not  been  changed  from  the  way  it 
appeared  in  the  Draft  Report  of 
Findings  of  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission. 

Federal/State  Task  Force  Comment  t/ 

"This  chapter  is  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Intierior.  The 
Inspector  General  has  independent 
audit  and  investigative  authority  and 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  U.S.  Congress.     The  Inspector 
General  was  asked  to  review  selected 
aspects  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
^Xommission  programs  to  be  used  as  a 
^Tasis  for  the  Federal/State  Task  Force 
Study. 

*/  Amendments  to  the  Draft  Report 
of  The  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  adopted  by  the  Federal/ 
State  Task  Force  on  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  on  December  2,  1982. 


"The  Federal/State  Task  Force  was 
created  on  July  14,   1982  as  a  joint 
effort  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Its 
express  purpose  is  'to  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  UiS.  Defifertment 
of  Interior  and  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii f  ways  to  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  (HHCA)  and  to 
accelerate  the  distribution  of  HHCA 
assets  to  beneficiaries.'     The  Task 
Force  has  conducted  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  HHCA  an^i  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
(DHHL),     Its  investigations,  studies, 
and  recommendations  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"The  Inspector  General's  report, 
along  with  the  reply  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  included  in 
its  entirety;  only  the  page  numbers 
have  been  changed  [and  the  tables 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter]*  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  since  the 
Inspector  General's  report  was  issued 
various  problem  areas  have  been 
addressed  in  a  separate  effort  by  the 
Task  Force  and  the  Department.  The 
report  of  the  Federal/State  Task  Force 
identifies  the  work  accomplished, 
underway,,  and  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Inspector 
General ' s  report . " 
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Transmittal  Memorandum »  Dated 
September  8,  -1982 

To:  Secretary 

From:  Inspector  General 

Subject:     Audit  Report,  "Review  of 
Hawaiian  Homes  .Commission 
Act  Programs  Operated  by 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands,  State  of  Hawaii"  ^ 

This  report,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  February  1982,  contains  the 
results  of  our  review  of  selected 
aspects  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  prograuns  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
(DHHL),   State  of  Hawaii^ 

The  report  discusses  problems 
concerning  status  of  the  Hawaiicin  Home 
lands,  program  accomplishment, 
financial  management,  applicant 
eligibility  lists  and  leasing 
activities. 

We  are  recommending  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  DHHL  to  resolve  the 
immediate  problems  or  other  matters 
discussed  in  the  report  where  we 
believe  that  positive  action  is  both 
necessary  and  feasible  regardless  of 
basic  long-term  program  decisions.  We 
have  not  generally  addressed  basic 
issues  such  as  (1)  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  money  or  other  resources 
for  carrying  out  Home  lands  program 
objectives,  (2)  whether  any  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  program  policies 
in  order  to  achieve  program  objectives 
in  an  accelerated  mcuiner,  or  (3)  the 
appropriate  role,  if  any,  to  be  played 
by  the  Federal  establishment,  specifi- 
cally the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act,  1920, 
as  amended. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  in  his  August  4,  1982  letter 
commenting  on  the  draft  of  this 
report,  generally  agreed  with  the 


problems  addressed.     However ,  the 
Governor  commented  that  the  b^sic  and 
essential  issue  of  whetlier  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
adequately  executed  its  trust 
responsibilities  was  not  addressed. 
The  ccMtiplete  text  of  the  Governor's 
comments  are  included  as  an  appendix 
to  this  report. 

We  agree  with  the  Governor's 
assessment  a;id  his  proposal  that  the 
issues  relative  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  establishment, 
including  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  should  be  addressed  by  the 
recently  created  Federal-State  Task 
Force  on  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act.    We  further  believe  that  the 
problems  identified  in  the  report  are 
matters  that  should  also  be  addressed 
by  the  Task  Force. 

Based  on' comments  from  the 
Secretary's  Office,  we  understand  that 
the  Federal-State  Task  Force  will  be 
in  existence  for  six  months  and  will 
analyze  and  address  each  issue  raised 
in  our  rfeport. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
additional  information  you  or  the  Task 
Force  may  need.     We  understand  that 
the  Task  Force  will  be  using  our 
report  as  input  to  their  study  and  may 
incorporate  our  results  in  their 
overall  Task  ^Force  report. 
Consequently,  we  are  not  including 
this  special  report  in  our  normal 
follow-up  system,  but  we  would 
appreciate  being  apprised  on  the  Task 
Force  actions . 


(signed)     Richard  Mulberry 
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Abbreviations  and  Acronyms 

Act  -  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
1920,  as  amended,  which  was  enacted  to 
enable  native  Hawaiians  (descendants 
of  not  less  than  one-half  part  blood 
of  the  races  inhabiting  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  previous  to  1778)  to  recapture 
possession  and  control  some  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  as  homesteads* 

Commission   -  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission,   composed  of  eight  members 
appointed  to  4-year  terms  by  the 
Governor,   formulates  policy  and 
exercises  control  over  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands.     In  addition  to  the  Chairman, 
three  commissioners  are  to  be 
residents  of  the  island  of  Oahu  and 
one  commissioner  will  b^  from  each  of 
the  islands  of  Molokai,   Maui,  Hawaii, 
and  Kauai.     At  least  four  of  the 
Commissioners  are  required  to  be  not 
less  thcin  one-fourth  Hawaiian. 

DHHL  -  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands,   the  State  of  Hawaii  agency 
responsible  for  administration  and 
operation  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Con^mission  Act  programs  . 

DLNR  -  Department  of  Land  and  Natural 
Resources-,   the  State  of  Hawaii  agency 
responsible  for  administration  of 
State  public  lands.     Prior  to  1966 
this  agency  was  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Home  lands  which 
were  not  needed  for  homesteading 
purposes . 

GEO*s  -  Governor's  Executive  Orders. 

Home  lands  -  Hawaiian  Home  lands  set 
aside  by  the  Act  for  homesteading. 
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A,  INTRODUCTION 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  has 
reviewed  selected  aspects  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  proc^raims 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  (DHHL),   State  of  Hawaii. 
Thv?  review  was  requested  by  the  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  February  1982  to  determine  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
adequately  executed  its  trust 
responsibilities  for  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  as  provided  by  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,   1920  (Act)  and 
the  Hawaii  Admission  Act  of  1959. 

The  actual  role  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  affairs  of  the 
^Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  after  Hawaii 
achieved  statehood  in  1959  has  been 
very  limited.     The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,    in  a  1972  memorandum 
to  the  Director,   DHHL,   considered  the 
Department  of  Interior's  role  as  a 
"ministerial"  function.  Specifically, 
this  "ministerial"  role  related  to 
approval  of  the  eivChange  of  title  to 
available  lands  for  publicly  or 
privately-owned  lands  of  an  equal 
value,   as  allow^d  under  the  Act.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  commenting  on  the 
Secretary's;  approval  role  under 
Section  204(4)  of  the  'Act  stated  in 
the  memorandum  that... 

Such  approval  by  the 
Secretary  is  considered  by  the 
Department  to  be  a  ministerial, 
nondiscretionary  act  which  he 
cannot  perform  until  after  the 
Governor  has  acted.     The  lack 
of  suitable  personnel 
representing  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Hawaii  to 


investigate  the  proposed  land 
exchanges,  ref lects  the 
ministerial  nature  of  the 
Secretary's  function.  Thus, 
Section  204(4),   insofar  as  it 
requires  the  Secretary's 
approval  in  cases  involving  land 
exchanges,   represents  something 
of  an  anachronism  which  has 
carried  over  from  the  days  of 
territorial  status  when  Hawaii 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Thus,   tlie  Secretary's  role  since 
statehood  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
ministerial  nature  until  March  17, 
1980,   when  attorneys  representing 
native  Hawaiian  individuals  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  to 
take  action  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Our  review  conducted  in  Hawaii  from 
'March  9,   1982  through  May  13,  1982, 
was  primarily  directed  to  '^termining 
how  well  the  intent  and  provisions  of 
the  Act  have  been  carried  out,  whether 
all  of  the  land  provided  by  the  Act 
has  been  properly  accounted  for, 
whether  the  procedures  followed  in 
leasing  lands  were  being  conducted  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  program,  and- 
whether  financial  accountability  over 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  DHHL  is 
adequate.     Due  to  tire  constraints, 
complexity  of  the  programs,   lack  of 
financial  statements,   and  the  number 
of  years  the  Act  has  been  in 
existence,  we  did  not  review  certain  , 
aspects  of  DHHL  activities  in  the 
depth  we  originally  anticipated.  For 
example,   we  limited  our  financial 
audit  effort  because  complete 
financial  statements  had  not  been 
prepared  for  all  funds  since  1972. 
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Als6,  we  limited  our  review  of  n 
conunercial  leasing  of'  land  to  recent 
activities • 

Further  I   as  pointer    out  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  jf  Hawaii  in  his 
reply  to  a  draft  of  this  report,  we 
did  not  address  issues  related  to  the 
specif ic  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,   its  execution 
thereof  or  the  policy  matters  that  are 
interrelated  to  such  responsibi- 
lities • 

BACKGROUND 

The  Act  was  enacted  to  enable 
native  Hawaiians  (descendants  of  not 
less  than  one-half  part  blood  of  races 
inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
previous  to  1778)  to  recapture 
possession  and  control  of  the  pablic 
lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as 
homesteads.    The  Act  was  designed  to 
fulfill  four' principal  objectives: 

1)  the  Hawaiian  must  be  placed 
on  the  land  in  order  to 
insure  his  rehabilitation; 

2)  the  alienation  of  such  land, 
now  and  in  the  future,  be 
made  impossible; 

3)  accessible  water  in  adequate 
amounts  must  be  provided  for 
all  tracts;  and 

4)  the  Hawaiian  must  be 
financially  aided  until  his 
farming  operations  are  well 
under  way. 

The  Act  set  aside  approximately 
200,000  acres  of  public  lands  as 
available  lands  for  administration  by 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
(Commission)  for  homestead  purposes. 
The  available  lands  were  described  in 
the  Act  as  excluding:     "(a)  all  lands 
within  any  forest  reservation,   (b)  all 
cultivated  sugar-cane  lands,   and  (c) 


all  public  lands  held  under  a 
certificate  of  occupation,  homestead 
lease,   right  of  purchase  leat^e,  or 
special  homestead  agreement."  The 
descriptions  of  acreage  were  vague, 
such  as,   "(1)  On  the  island  of  Hawaii : 
Kamao-Puueo   (eleven  thousand  acres, 
more  or  less),   in  the  district  of  Kau; 
Puukapu  ( twelve  thousand  acres ,  more 
or  less),  Kawaihae  I  (ten  thousand 
acres,  more  or  less),... in  the 
district  of  South  Kohala;.,. " 

The  Act  originally  was  intended  for 
rural  homesteading,  where  native 
Hawaiians  become  subsistent  or 
commercial  farmers  or  ranchers . 
However,   in  1923  the  United  States 
Congress  amended  the  Act  to  permit 
residential  lots .     Ever  since,  the 
demand  of  native  Hawaiians  for 
residential  lots  has  far  exceeded  the 
demand  for  agricultural  or  pastural 
lots  • 

In  1959,    the  Hawaii  Admission  Act 
provided  that  ownership  of  the 
Hawaiian  Home  lands  (Home  lands)  be 
transferred  from  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii.     The  Admission 
Act  also  provided  that  the  Home  lands, 
as  well  as  proceeds  and  income 
therefrom  were  to  be  held  by  the  State 
in  trust  for  native  Hawaiians  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,   and  that  use  of  the  Home  lands 
for  any  other  purpose  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  trust  for  which  suit  may 
be  brought  by  the  United  States.  The 
Act,  as  amended,  was  adopted  as  a 
provision  of  the  consi-i tution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,   and  the  DHHL  wac, 
established  to  administer  the  Home 
lands  under  the  Commission. 

According  to  the  DHHL  annual 
report,  approximately  190,000  acres 
were  being  managed  by  DHHL  as  of  June 
30,   1981,   and  were  used  as  shown  in 
Table  65.     (All  tables  are  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. ) 

DHHL  activities  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  Home  lands  include: 
establishment  of  farming  and  ranching 
programs;   road  maintenance;  operation 
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of  a  domestic  water  system  on  MoloKai; 
commercial  leasing;  development,  \ 
design,   and  construction  of  resi- 
dential subdivisions;  and  financing 
loans  for  hom«s,   ranches,  and  farms. 
DHHL  also  recently  began  to  provide 
economic  development  services  to 
native  Hawaiians.     DHHL  employs  a 
staff  of  approximately  90  people  and 
contracts  for  certain  services  sUch  as 
the  planning,  design,   and  construction 
of  residential  subdivisions  improve- 
ments,  and  agricultural  technical 
expertise. 

Funding  for  DHHL  programs  is 
provided  by  State  of  Hawaii  general 
obligation  bonds  and  DHHL's  revenue 
receipts.     The  State  of  Hawaii 
provided  approximately  $6.2  million 
during  fiscal  year  1981  and  DHHL's 
receipts  totaled  about  $6.4  million. 
The  five  primary  sources  of  DHHL 
receipts  are  interest  income,  lease 
rent,  principal  repayments,  receipl 
from  sugar  cane  land  leases  and  wati^r 
licenses  now  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  Native  Hawaiian  Rehabi  litatifSn 
Fund,  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
(primary  rock  and  sand  sales  and 
pasture  and  water  fees).     Receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1981  were  as  follows: 


Source 
Interest- loan  funds 
Interest-investments  in 

time  certificates  of 
deposit 
Lease  rentals 
Native  Hawaiian  Rehabili- 
tation Fund 
Miscellaneous 
Loan  principal  repayments 

Total  receipts 


Amount 
$1,  884,  181 


740, 260 
1,418,803 

1,015,916 
231,673 
1, 139,090 

$6, 429,923 


Seven  revolving  funds  and  eight 
special  funds  have  been  established  to 
account  for  revenues  and  expenditures 
under  the  Act.     The  funds  and  sources 
of  revenues  for  each  are  shown  in 
Table  66.     In  addition,   DHHL  is 
responsible  for  approximately  50  bond 
fund  accounts. 


DHHL's  administrative  and 
operational  activities  are  funded  by 
commercial   leasing  revenues  subject  to 
budget  approval  by  the  State 
legis lature .     As  pre vious ly  shown , 
DHHL  has  92,239  acres  of  land  under 
general  leases ,   for  which  income  of 
about  $1.4  million  was  received  in 
1981.     Thus,   about  50  percent  of  the 
available  land  is  currently  used  to 
obtain  funds  for  DHHL  administrative 
needs.     The  DHHL  nas  a  stated  goal  to 
substantially  reduce  ^he  acreage  of 
lands  under  general  lease  and  make 
these  lands  available  for  direct  use 
by  native  Hawaiians.     In  order  to 
maintain  sufficient  income  to 
administer  the  program  and  yet  reduce 
acreage  under  general  lease,   the  DHHL 
plans  to  focus  on  high  revenue 
commercial  and  industrial  use  leases. 

C.  HIGHLIGHTS 

1.    Although  land  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  Home  lands  program, 
effective  accountability  for  ,  the^  .AA^^ 
has  not  been  established. 

a.     The  DHHL  does  not  have  a 
complete  or  accurate 
inventory  of  the  203, 500 
acres  of  "available  lands'* 
'  as  designated  under  the  Act, 
nor  of  the  190,000  acres 
that  DHHL  now  claims 
responsibility  for.     A  major 
obstacle  in  establishing 
accountability  for  the  lands 
is  the  absence  of  a 
definitive  description  of 
"aval lable  lands "  and  a 
complete  survey  of  the 
lands.     DHHL  does  not  have 
the  uectj^sary  resourc:es  to 
research  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  land  inventory 
system. 
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The  Attorney  General 
(State  of  Hawaii)  has  ruled 
that  certain  DHHL  lands 
were  illegally  set-  aside  by 
Governor's  Executive 
Orders.    A  State  Court 
confirmed  this.  Progress 
on  resolving  this  situa- 
tion,  either  by  exchange  of 
lands  or  by  receiving 
compensation,   is  moving  very 
slowly.    Except  in  two  cases,' 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem*     Although  the 
listing  of  lands  set  aside 
under  Governor's  Executive 
orders  was  not  complete,  DHHL 
had  identified  approximately 
13,600  acres  set  aside  under 
such  orders.     The  lands  are 
being  used  by  Federal,  State, 
and  ::ounty  agencies  for  pur- 
poses such  as  public 
airports,   defense  installa- 
tions f  schools,  parks,  or 
forest  and  game  reserves. 
DHHL  has  been  working  on  two 
cases  of  land  withdrawals 
involving  an  airport  in  Hilo 
and  a  flood  control  project. 
The  airport  case  has  resulted 
in  a  general  lease  providing 
for  a  one-time  payment  of 
$401, 185  for  past  use  and  an 
annual  rental  of  $481,422. 
The  other  case  will  .apparent- 
ly be  resolved  with  a  land 
exchange. 

There  have  been  seven  land 
exchanges  under  provisions  of 
the  Act,   all  of  which  wei:^ 
approved  by  the  (then) 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Two  of  the  exchanges, 
involving  194  acres,   were  on 
an  acre-f or-acre  basis,  but 


we  were  unable  to  find  any 
appraisals  to  support  that 
the  exchanges  were  on  the 
basis  of  equal  value  as 
required  by  the  Act.  A 
third  exchange  of  268 
acres  of  Home  lands  for 
about  5,078  acres  of  State 
lands  was  based  on  tax 
assessment  values  of 
differing  periods.  The 
Home  lands  were  valued 
primarily  on  1962 
assessments  while  State 
lands  were  valued  on  1966 
assessments .     In  addition, 
available  records  did  not 
^   show  whether  retention  of 
mineral  rights  by  the 
State  was  considered  i^n 
establishing  "equal" 
values. 

2.     The  objective'^of  enabling 
native  Hawaiians  to  recapture 
possession  and  control  of  the  land  has 
not  progressed  rapidly  during  the  60 
years  of  the  Act's  existence.     Only,  20 
percent  of  the  lands  made  available  by 
the  Act  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
or  used  by  native  Hawaiians.  There 
are  over  7,000  native  Hawaiian 
applicants  on  the  homestead 
eligibility  lists  and  some  of  the 
applicants  have  been  on  the  lists  for 
as  long  as  30  years.    The  State  of 
Hawaii  has  provided  ovfer  $42  million 
in  funds  during  the  past  5  years  in 
addition  to  the  funds  generated  by  the 
Commission    mainly  from  leases  ^nd 
interests  on  lease  proceeds.     Prior  to 
1973,   the  amount  of  funds  provided  by 
the  State  or  Territory  from  outside  of 
the  Commission  was  insignificant.  ^ 
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Despite  this  stepped-up  effort,   we  . 
estimate  it  will  take  over  50  years 
and  over  $600  million  to  satisfy  the 
applicants  on  the  present  eligibility 
lists • 

a.  The  residential  homestead 
program  accomplishments 
were  restricted  by 
availability  of  funds.  The 
residential  program  is 
under  a  subdivision  concept 
with  DHHIi  providing  site 
improvements ,   such  as 
roads,  utilities,   and  other 
facilities  at  no  cost  to 
the  homesteader.  In 
addition^  DHHL  provides 
financing  at  favorable 
interest  rates  for  home 
construction  and  repairs 
because  homesteaders  are 
not  normally  able  to  obtain 
conventional  financing. 

b.  The  farm  and  ranch 
homesteading  program  to 
encourage  native  Hawaiians 
to  take  up  farming  as  a 
means  to  achieve  social  and 
economic  well-being  has  not 
been  a  success*  While 
there  are  some  successful 
ranchers  and  farmers,  over 
60  percent  of  the  awarded 
farm  tracts  are  not  in  full 
cultivation,   including  42 
percent  that  are  not  under 
any  cultivation  at  all*  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least 
34  percent  of  the  homestead 
ranch  lots  are  subleased  by 
the  homesteaders  to  others 
for  grazing.     According  to 
some  native  Hawaiians  the 
sublessees  include 
individuals  who  are  not 
native  Hawaiians.     By  1951^ 
5,800  acres  of  the  7,6l9  farm 
acres  awarded  to  homesteaders 
Were  subleased  to  pineapple 


companies  under  contracts 
negotiated  prior  to  Statehood • 
The  homes te^dera,    thus,  were 
not  farmers  but  landlords.  The 
pineapple  companies  involved 
discontinued  operation  on  these 
lands  in  1975-1978  and  much  of 
the  land  is  unused. 

3.     Complete  financial  statements 
for  all  of  DHHL's  funds  are  not  being 
prepared.     As  a  result,   the  financial 
data  reported  to  the  Commission  and 
included  in  the  annual  report  does  not 
provide  information  necessary  to 
assess  management ' s  performance  of  its 
trustee  responsibility.     A  complete 
financial  audit  of  all  funds  which 
include  over  $32  million  in  loan  and 
accounts  receivable  and  $10  million  in 
cash  as  of  February  28^   1982,  has  not 
been  performed  for  periods  subsequent 
to  1972.    Also,   cash  management  has 
not  been  effective^    DHHL  maintained 
large  cash  reserves  in  noninterest 
bearing  accounts  'during  a  9-moiith 
period  ending  February  28,   1982,  For 
example,  we  estimate  that  an  average 
cash  balance  of  $1,250,000  per  month 
for  the  Hawaiian  Development  fund  was 
not  in  interest  bearing  investments 
and,   based  on  the  average  rate  of 
return,  we  estimate  that  over  $100,000 
in  interest  was  not  earned  that  would 
have  provided  additional  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.     We  noted  cash 
balances  at  the  end  of  each  month  for 
three  other  funds  averaged  about  $2 
million  for  the  9-month  period,  and 
conclude  that  substantial  amounts  of 
additional  interest  could  have  been 
earned  on  these  and  other  funds  that 
were  excess  to  needs. 
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4.     The  eligibility  aistsi 
containing  over  7,000''  applicants ^ 
names,  need  to  be  verified  and 
additional* procedures  to  remove 
applicants  from  the'  lists  need  to  be 
considered.     DHHL  does  not  have 
current  addresses  for  a  large  number 
of  applicants  and  attempts  to  contact 
individuals  have  not  been  successful. 
Many  applicants,  when  offered  a 
homestead  lease,   defer  their  right 
until  sometime  later  for  varioxis 
reasons.     There  is  no  limjDt  on. how 
many  times  an  applicant  may  defer  an 
award,  yet  the  applicants  retain  tl^ir 
place  (ranking)  on  the  list.  For 
example,  DHHL  recently  (1981-1982) 
screened  1,000  applicants  for  awarding 
230  lots  on  Oahu.     Of  the  1,000 
applicants,  87  requested  that  their 
award  be  deferred,   the  notification 
letters  for  371  applicants  were 
returned  undelivered,   and  10 
applicants  were  deceased.     Names  are 
removed  from  the  list  only  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant.     If  a  person 
dies,   their  ranking  on  the  list  is 
assigned  to  their  designated  qualified 
na  Ive  Hawaiian  heirs. 

The  DHHL  has  not  notified  appli- 
cants who  filed  since  June  1981 
whether  their  applications  have  been 
approved.     And,  DHHL  has  not  estab- 
lished an  accountability  system  to 
assure  that  all  applications  are 
accounted  for  or  '  • at  some 
applications  have  not  been  lost. 

5.     Revocable  permits  have  been 
continued  when  general  leases  would  be 
more  appropriate.     The  permits  shoiRd 
be  used  only  for  temporary  use  of  land 
but  at  least  two  revocable  permits 
have  continued  for  long  periods  of 
time. 


We  are  recommending  actions  to  be 
taken  by  the  DHHL  to  resolve  the 
immediate  problems  or  other  matters, 
discussed  in  the  report  and 
highlighted  herein,   where  we  believe 
that  positive  action  is  bpth  necessary 
and  feasible,   regardless,  of  basic 
long-term  program  decisions.     We  have 
not  generally  addressed  basic  issues 
such  as  (1),  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  money  or  other  resources  for 
('  carrying  out  Hoinfe  lands  program 
objectives,   ( 2^  whether  any  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  program  policies 
in  order'  to  achieve  program  objectives 
in  an  accelerated  manner,   or  (3)  the 
appropriate  role,   if  any,   to  be  played 
by  the  Federal  establishment,  speci- 
fically the  Department  of  the 
Interior,   in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.     However,  we  have 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  revising  the  residential  program 
policies  in  order  to  reduce  the 
financial  requirements  of  this 
program. 

The  Governor,   State  of  Hawaii, 
provided  comments  on  a  draft  of  this 
report  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
comments  are  included  as  an  appendix 
to  this  report.     The  Governor  stated 
that  generally  the  draft  is  accurate 
in  its  description  of  the  problems 
facing  rhe  Commission  and  DHHL. 
However,   the  Governor  stated  that  the 
basic  and  essential  issue  of  whether 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
adequately  executed  its  trust 
responsibilities  was  not  addressed. 
And,    therefore,    the  Governor  proposed 
that  the  "recently  created  Federal-^ 
State  Task  Force  on  the  HHCA"  covcr^ 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
involved  entity  in  its  final  and 
comprehensive  study  with  detailed 
recommendations  to  resolve  the 
problems  in  a  cooperative  manner. 
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We  agree  that  issues  relative  to 
the  responsibilities  6f  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  were  not  addressed  in 
thQ  report  ^nd  that  such  issues  should 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Task 
Force  study.    We  further  believe  that 
the. problems  identified  in  this  report 
are  ft^atters  that .  should  also  be, 
addressed  by  the  Task  Forces 

The  Secretary's  Office  commented 
that  the  Federdl/State  Task  Force  will 
be  in  existence  for  six  months  and 
they  will  perfoxm  an  indepth  cuialysis 
of  each  of  the  issues  and  recommen- 
dations raised  by  the  Inspector 
General. 

D.     FINDINGS  iVND  RECSMMENDATI^NS 
1 .    Land  Status 

Although  land  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  Home  lands  program, 
effective  accountability  for  the  land 
has  not  been  established.  The 
problems  leading  to  the  present 
situation  are  many,  beginning  with  an 
absence  of  a  definitive  description  of 
"available  lands"  designated  by  ^he 
Act;  continuing  with  apparently 
illegal  land  withdrawals  or 
diversions;  and  COTiplicated  by 
inadequate  qfcintenance  of  lemd 
inventory  records.     As  a  result,  DHHL 
does  not  have  a  complete  or  accurate 
inventory  of  the  203,500  acres 
designated  under  the  Act,  nor  of  the 
190, 000  Acres  for  which  DHHL  now 
claims  ^responsibility .     Further,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  naver  developed 
and  maintained  a  current  and 
comprehensive  inventory  of  State  and 
public  lands,  including  Home  lands, 
for  which  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  the 
trustee.    These  problems,  in  part, 
have  given  rise  to  allegations  of 
"missing"  lands  by  native  Hawaiians 
and  organizations,  and  by  other 
interested  parties r 

We  conclude  that  positive  and 
aggressive  action  is  required  to 
establish  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  Home  lahds  and  to  resolve 
issues  related  to  l\nd  withdrawals  and 
exchanges.  | 
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Land  Inventory 

'  DHHL  land  inventory  records'  consist 
of  a  listing  of  parcels  of  land 
corresponding  to' the  St^ite  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Taxation,  property  tax 
maps  to  which  hand-written  adjustments 
have  been  made  by  DHHL  personnel. 
This  listing,  prepared  in  November 
1979  by  a  commercial  data,  processing* 
firm,  shows  parcel  identification, 
location,  acreage,  use,  l^^ase  data,  . 
and  annual  rental  amounts.  In 
addition  to  this  land  listing,  known  ' 
as  the  "blue  book,"  DHHL  also  has 
copies  of  the  tax  m^ps  for  the  areas 
where  Home  lands  are  located. 

^he  DHHL  blue  book  does  not  provide 
acre  totals  or  summarizations.  DHHL 
personnel  manilally  prepare  data  to 
summarize  acreage,  ,use  of  land, 
homestead  acreage,  and  other  data  for 
the  annual  report.    We  found  errors  in 
the  blue  book  such  as  the  inclusion  of 
easements  as  additional  acreage, 
omitted  parcels  of  Hcxne  lands,  and 
differences  between  the  blue  book  and 
the  tax  maps. 

The  use  of  tax  maps  as  a  basis  for 
DHHL  land  records  is  also  questionable 
because  the  Legislative  Auditor  of  the 
State  o^  Hawaii,  in  a  January  1979 
report,  criticized  the  Department  of 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  (DLNR)  for 
relying  on  tax  maps  for  determining 
the  status  of  State  land  ownership. 
The  Legislative.  Auditor  stated,  that 
the  property  teoc  records  3o  not 
constitute^  an  inventory  ot  public 
lands  nor  all  lands  owned  by  the 
State.    The  Legislative  Auditor 
reported  that  the  records  are  intended 
for  real  property  t£uc  purposes  and  axe 
concerned  with  who  is  to  be  billed  for 
the  taxes  and  not  necessarily  the 
true,  ultimate,  or  reversionary  owners 
of  the  land.     Instead,  the  records  may 
show  the  ncuae  of  a  lessee  or  other 
persons  having  some  interest  in  the 
land. 

An  inventory  of  Home  lands  titled 
' "A  Land  Inventory  and  Land  Use  Study 
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for  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands"  was  performed  in  1972.  The 
study  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Akinaka  Study)  was  performed  by  Arthur 
Y.  Akinaka,  Ltd.,  Consulting 
Engineers,  and  James  M.  Dunn,  former 
State  Surveyor.    The  Akinaka  Study 
included  an  overvrew  of  Home  lands  as 
well  as  identifying  the  oi:stacles  to 
establishing  accountability  over  the 
lands  designated  by  the  Act.  There 
are  some  errors  in  the  identification 
of  acreage  in  the  Akinaka  Study,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  it  represents  the  best 
available  starting  point  in 
identifying  the  lands  for  whicti  the 
Commission  is  responsible  as  a 
trustee.     We  note,  however,   that  DHHL 
has  not  attempted  to  explain  the 
differences  between  the  land  acreage 
as  reported  in  the  Akinaka  Study  and 
the  acreage  included  in  the  blue 
book . 

The  original  Act  set  aside 
approximately  203,500  acres  and  the 
United  States  Congress  added  564  acres 
and  withdrew  272  acres  during  the 
years  1934  through  1952.     In  addition, 
there  have  been  seven  exchanges  of 
lands  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    The  exchanges  resulted  in  a 
net  increase  of  3,903  acres  and^'an 
adjusted  total  of  207,695  acres  as 
shown  in  Table  67. 

A  comparison  of  the  Home  lands 
acreage,   as  adjusted  above,   and  as 
summarized  in  the  Akinaka  Study  and  in 
DHHL's  fiscal  year  1981  annual  report 
is  shown  in  Table  68.     This  table 
shows  that  there  are  differences  in 
tptals  and  in  acreage  by  island. 
While  there  is  only  a  154-acre 
difference  between  total  acreages  of 
the  Akinaka  Study  and  the  1981  Annual 
Report,   there  are  more  significant 
differences  in  the  island  acreages, 
i.e.,  Hawaii  396  acres,  Kauai  722 
acres,  Molokai  585  acres,   and  Oahu  176 
acres.     Although  there  have  been  no 
approved  exchanges  or  disposals  of 
Home  lands  since  1967,   there  are 


inconsistencies  in  the  acreages 
reported  in  the  DHHL  annual  reports  as 
shown  below. 


Annual  Report 

1981 
1980 
1977 
1976 
1971 


HHL  Acreage 

189,724 
190,000 
190,414 
189,875 
190,920 


An  understanding  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  is 
necessary  to  understand  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  land 
inventory.     The  prbposals  for  the 
lands  to  be  included  were  contra- 
dictory.   The  major  resolution  to 
amend  land  laws  proposed  that  the 
highly  developed  sugar  cane  lands 
under  Territory  leases,  which  were  to 
expire  between  1917  and  1921,  were  not 
to  be  included  as  homestead  lands  but 
were  to  be  continued  for  lease  to  the 
highest  bidder.     This  would  have 
retained  the  agricultural  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  sugar  interests.  The 
ori<)inal  Hawaiian  rehabilitation 
proposal,  however,  would  have  made 
these  lands  available  for 
homesteading.     A  compromise  was  worked 
out  between  sponsors  of  the 
rehabilitation  measure  and  the  sugar 
interests  whereby  all  acreage 
cultivated  for  sugar  or  held  under 
special  leases  were  to  be  excluded 
from  Home  lands,  but  30  percent  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the. leasing  of 
sugar  cane  lands  was  earmarked  as 
income  for  the  rehabilitation 
program. 

This  compromise  the  :  resulted  in 
the  first  obstacle  to  establishing 
accountability  of  all  Home  lands, 
designated  as  "available  lands'*  under 
the  Act.     Section  203  of  the  Act  set 
aside  as  "available  lands"  certain 
public  lands,  which  according  to  the 
Act  totaled  203,500  acres,  excluding 
"...(a)  all  lands  within  any  forest 
reservations,   (b)  all  cultivated 
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sugar-cane  lands,  and  (c)  all  public 
lands  held  under  a  certificate  of 
occupation,  homestead  lease,  right  of 
purchase  lease,  or  special  homestead 
agreement..."     DHHL  and  DLNR  officials 
informed  us  ^.:at  they  are  not  aware  of 
any  maps  showing  lands  available  and 
designated  as  Home  lands  at  the  time 
the  Act  was  passed  or  at  the  time  the 
State  of  Hawaii  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  lands  upon  Statehood. 
According  to  DHHL  this  lack  of 
accurate  descriptions  of  availcible 
land  is  demonstrated  in  Table  69. 

The  exclusions  of  the  Act  are  also 
factors  that  make  it  difficult  to 
define  the  Home  lands  acreage  because 
of  the  imprecise  information  - 
concerning  the  lands  under  the 
exclusions  at  the  time  of  the  Act. 
According  to  DHHL,  there  were 
approximately  9,704  acres  in  forest 
reserve  at  the  time  of  the  Act. 
According  to  the  cognizant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  there  may  be 
approximately  14,197  acres  of 
additional  forest  reserve  land  that 
were  designated  as  such  after  the  Act. 
And,  approximately  44  of  the  14,197 
acres  were  not  included  in  the  Akinaka 
Study  or  the  DHHL  land  inventory 
records,  and  another  466  acres  were 
included  in  the  Akinaka  Study  but  not 
the  DHHL  land  inventory. 

The  exclusion  of  public  lands  under 
sugar  cane  cultivation,  according  to 
DHHL,  accounts  for  a  "loss"  of 
approximately  4,000  acres  in  the  areas 
of  Waimanalo  and  Lualalei  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  and  Anahola-Kamalomalo 
on  the  island  of  Kauai.  The 
identification  of  lands  under  sugar 
cane  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the 
Act  was  not  documented.     The  process 
of  identifying  these  lands  involves  a 
detailed  review  of  sugar  ccine  leases 
that  were  in  effect  when  the  Act  was 
passed.     DHHL  has  identified  809  acres 
that  may  have  been  improperly  excluded 
from  Home  lands  in  the  Anahola- 
Kamalomalo  area,  partly  because 


of  their  questionable  identification 
as  sugar  cane  lanr^s. 

Other  examples  of  discrepaiicies  or 
problems  relating  to  th'^  land 
inventory  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  blue  book  maintained  by 
DHHL  included  meiny  adjustments 
of  acreages  made  by  DHHL 
personnel  and  tih  adjustments 
did  not  contain  explanations  of 
adjustments  or  make  reference 
to  supporting  documents. 

2.  The  Akinaka  Study  did  not 
include  an  area  known  as  South 
Point  in  Kamaoa-Puueo  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.     According  to 
DHHL  the  excluded  area  consists 
of  699  acres. 

3.  The  Humuula  aurea  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  according  to  the 
Akinaka  Study,  consists  of 
52,764  acres  of  Home  lands 
while  the  DHHL  blue  book  showb 
52,781  acres.     Further,  a 
question  has  been  raise,!  as  to 
whether  this  Home  lands  area 
should  only  be  49,100  acres. 
According  to  a  Deputy  Attorney 
General/  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
Commission  only  selected  49,100 
acres  in  the  required  time 
period,  1921  through  1929. 

4.  Lands  used  for  roads  ia  some 
cases  have  been  included  in  the 
DHHL  blue  book  and  in  other 
cases  the  road  acreages  were 
excluded.    We  were  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
rationale  of  the  exclusions  or 
inclusions  and  were  unable  to 
determine  the  amount  of 
excluded  road  acreage . 

5.  Our  limited  comparison  of  tax 
maps  with  the  DHHL  blue  book 
identified  two  parcels  of  land 
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totaling  456  acres  as  Home 
lands  that  were  not  included  in 
the  blue  book. 

There  are  Home  lands  which  have 
been  withdrawn  from  use  by  DHHL 
under  various  Governor's 
Executive  Orders.     As  discussed 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
report,   the  Attorney  General 
and  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
the  Governor's  Executive  Order 
powers  do  not  apply  to  Home 
lands?   therefore,  the 
withdrawals  were  not  legal. 
The  Akinaka  Study  and  the  DHHL 
blue  book  have  excluded  some  of 
the  acreage  covered  by 
Executive  Orders?.     For  example, 
1,356  acres  set  aside  by 
Executive  Orders  382  on  January 

21,  1930  and  599  on  December 

22,  1933,   are  not  included  in 
either  the  Akinaka  Study  or  the 
DHHL  blue  book.    These  lands  in 
Lualualei,   on  the  island  of 
Oahu,   are  used  by  the  Unit'=id 
States  Navy  as  part  of  radio 
transmitting  station  and  an 
ammunition  depot. 

The  Akinaka  Study  included  40 
acres  in  Kealakehe  and  48  acres 
in  Milolii  which  represented 
acreage  to  be  obtained  in  an 
exchange  that  was  never 
consummated . 

The  tax  maps  show  three  parcels 
of  land  totaling  approximately 
148  acres  of  State  of  Hawaii 
lands.     According  to  a  Deputy 
Attorney  General  it  appears 
that  the  parcels  should  be  Home 
lands.     The  parcels  were 
returned  to  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be 
used  for  the  Molokai  Airport 
under  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Resolution  61,  October  12, 


1938,  and  Resolution  77,  May 
13,   1942,     The  parcels  were  not 
included  in  the  DHHL  blue  book 
inventory  of  public  lands . 

9.  One  parcel  of  Home  lands  is  now 
under  private  ownership  and  no 
lands  were  received  by  the 
Commission  in  exchange.  The 
land  consisting  of  8  acres  was 
withdrawn  under  Governor's 
Executive  Order  545  for  a  tree 
nursery  and  forest  ranger 
station.     Then  in  1947,  the 
Territory  Board  of  Public  Lands 
included  the  land  in  a  larger 
parcel  of  land  exchanged  for 
private-owned  land  to  be 
included  in  the  Kohala  Forest 
Reserve.     The  DHHL  land  records 
do  not  include  the  exchanged 
lands  in  the  Home  lands 
inventory. 

10.  The  Act's  use  of  the  term  "more 
or  less"  has  created  problems. 
For  Home  lands  in  an  area  where 
the  acreage  received  by  DHHL 
was  less  than  the  acreage 
provided  by  the  Act  no 
adjustment  was  made.  To 
illustrate,   in  the  area  of 
Kalaupapa  on  the  island  of 
Molokai,  DHHL  received  only 
1,?47  of  the  5,000  acres  "more 
or  less"  mentioned  in  the  Act 
because  the  area  contained  only 
this  amount  of  acreage.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  available 
acreage  was  more  than  the 
acreage  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
such  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Kawaihae  I  area  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  DHHL  did  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  Act 
amount.     For  the  Kawaihae  I 
area,  DHHL  was  informed  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  a  July  19, 
1966  memorandum  that  because 
the  area  of  Kawaihae  I 
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consisted  of  more  than  10,000 
acres  and  the  Conmiission  did 
not  make  a  selection  from  the 
acreage  available,   the  grants 
of  public  lands  in  the  area 
were  valid.    The  Act,  however, 
provided  that  the  Commission 
must  make  selections  of  land  in 
only  three  areas  and  Kawaihae  I 
was  not  one  of  these.  Thus, 
public  grants  were  made  of 
lands  in  the  Kawaihae  I  area 
for  which  DHHL  may  have  a  claim 
because  they  did  not  acquire 
the  total  acreage  mentioned  in 
the  Act.     The  present  Deputy 
Attorney  General  stated  that 
the  1966  opinion  would  be 
reviewed. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for 
DHHL  not  establishing  a  current  and 
accurate  inventory  of  Home  lands  for 
which  it  is  the  trustee.     First,  DLNR 
never  established  a  current  and 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  State, 
public,   and  Home  lands.     Until  1966, 
DLNR  administered  the  Home  lands  that 
were  not  yet  homes teaded.     DHHL  began 
assuming  full  responsibility  for  all 
Home  lands  in  1965  but  did  not  receive 
an  accurate,  current,  and 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  lands 
from  DLNR.     Second,  due  to  limited 
financial  resources  and  other 
priorities,  DHHL  has  not  expended  the 
resources  necessary  to  establish  a 
complete,   accurate,   and  comprehensive 
land  inventory. 

According  to  tlie  Akinaka  Study, 
there  remain  Home  lands  for  which 
boundaries  and  areas  are  based  on  verv 
early  surveys  and  determinations  and 
until  such  lands  are  accurately 
resurveyed,  doubts  will  necessarily 
linger  as  to  the-  true  boundaries  and 
acreages  of  the  available  lands.  A 
rouqh  estimate  by  DHHL  is  that  40 
percent  of  these  lands  have  not  been 
accurately  surveyed. 


Land  Withdrawals 

There  needs  to  be  an  aggressive  and 
accelerated  approach  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  Home  lands  which  have  been 
withdrawn  for  public  use.  According 
to  DHHL  there  are  approximately  17,270 
acres  of  Home  lands  that  are  being 
used  by  Federal,  State,  and  county 
governments  for  public  purposes. 
Approximately  13,600  acres  of  these 
lands  have  been  withdrawn  under 
Governor's  Executive  Orders  (GEO's) 
issued  by  the  Territorial  and  State 
Governors . 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Attorney 
General  has  determined  that  the  GEO 
powers  did  not  extend  to  Home  lands; 
therefore,   the  withdrawals  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Act.     This  opinion 
was  confirmed  in  a  court  case 
involving  Home  lands  withdrawn  for  the 
General  Lyman  Airport  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.     According  to  DHHL  records, 
the  Home  lands  under  GEO's  and  their 
use  are  as  follows : 


Public  Service  Acres 

Airports  176 

Schools  17 

Parks  30 

Forest/Conservation  767 

Game  Reserve  11,123 

Public  Service  128 

Right  of  Way  4 

Military  1/356 

13,601 


Although  the  Attorney  General  in 
1975  issued  the  opinion  that  GEO 
powers  were  not  applicable  to  Home 
lands,  DHHL,  because  of  limited 
resources,  has  n^ t  made  the  effort 
necessary  to  identify  all  lands  that 
have  been  withdrawn  for  public  use, 
determine  the  issues  related  to  the 
withdrawals,  and  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  Conunission  to  consider 
in  determining  the  course  of  action  to 
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take.     Therefore,   the  above  lis**ing 
does  not  necessarily  cover  all  of  the 
acreage  under  GEO's. 

DHHL  has  been  pursuing  action  to 
resolve  two  cases  of  withdrawn  lands 
because  of  related  lawsuits.     One  of 
the  cases  involves  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
the  Keaukaha-Panaewa  Community 
Association,   a  group  of  native 
Hawaiians,   against  the  Commission  and 
other  defendants.     The  case  involves 
approximately  25  acres  of  Home  lands 
withdrawn  for  a  flood  control  project. 
The  second  lawsuit  involved 
approximately  92  acres  of  Home  lands 
withdrawn  for  the  General  Lyman 
Airport  and  was  filed  by  the 
Commission. 

The  flood  control  project  case 
resulted  in  a  September  1,  1976 
declaration  and  conclusion  of  law  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii  which  stated  that 
the  Commission  had  breached  their 
trust  or  fiduciary  duties  by:  (1) 
allowing  the  use  of  more  than  25  acres 
of  Home  lands  under  the  land  exchange 
provisions  without  first  satisfying 
the  prerequisites  for  an  exchange,  (2) 
issuing  a  license  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,    (3)  permitting  the 
uncompensated  use  of  these  lands,  and 
(4)  allowing  the  needs  of  the  general 
public,   as  opposed  to  the  needs  of  the 
native  Hawaiians,    to  control  decisions 
made  concerning  the  project. 

The  Court  also  ruled  that  the 
transfer  of  these  lands  was  unlawful, 
in  part,  because  the  Commission  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to 
allowing  use  and  alteration  of  the 
lands,   thereby  depriving  native 
Hawaii  cm  beneficiaries  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  his  independent 
review.     And,   it  ruled  that  Home  lands 
cannot  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  are  not  beneficiaries 
under  the  Act  without  first  obtaining 
reasonable  compensation  for   mch  use, 
when  otherwise  permissible,   based  upon 


sound  economic  and  accounting 
principles* 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  District  Court,   not  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  on 
jurisdictional  grounds ,  holding  that 
only  the  United  States^  has  the  right 
to  enforce  the  State's  obligation  by  a 
breach  of  trust  suit. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  Genera^l,  State 
of  Hawaii,   informed  us  that  DHHL  and 
DLNR  are  now  in  the  process  of 
identifying  lands  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  lands  used  in  the  flood  control 
project  and  that  the  DLNR  Board  will' 
be  acting  on  the  proposal  soon.  The 
target  date  to  submit  an  exchange  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
approval  is  December  1982. 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  issued  on  September 
24,   1980,  an  order  granting  a  partial 
summary  judgment  for  DHHL,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  involving  the 
General  Lyman  Airport  in  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
The  Court  in  this  case  ruled  that  the 
executive  order  powers  of  the  Governor 
in  respect  to  the  lands  of  the 
Territory  or  State  did  not,   and  do  not 
now,   extend  to  Home  lands. 

As  a  result  of  the  court's  judgment 
in  the  General  Lyman  Airport  case,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Department  of 
Transportation  and  DHHL  have 
negotiated  a  30-year  lease  for  the 
91.6  acres  of  Home  lands  withdrawn 
under  GEO's.     The  lease  provides  for  a 
one-time  payment  of  $401, 185  for  all 
past  use  of  the  land,   and  annual  lease 
rental  of  $481,422  retroactive  to 
April  1,   1975,   with  the  rentals  to  be 
redetermined  at  10-year  intervals. 
This  lease  will  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  revenues  for 
DHHL  operations'  and  development  of 
Home  lands. 

In  regard  to  other  withdrawn  land, 
the  Commission  initiated  negotiations 
with  DLNR  in  1977  to  exchange 
approximately  30,000  acres  of  lands 
which  DHHL  purported  to  be  Home  lands, 
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for  State  lamds  of  equivalent  value. 
Approximately  11,927  acres  of  the  Home 
lands  were  lands  withdrawn  under 
GE0l3^  According  to  testimony  of  the 
/then)  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
'action  by  DLNR  in  responding  to  the 
exchange  proposals  was  taking  time 
because  of  other  priority  workload 
considerations.     And,  according  to  the 
current  Chairman,  this  exchange 
proposal  has  been  withdrawn  by  DHHL 
because  it  does  not  have  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  land  inventory  and 
the  Commission  did  not  want  to  give  up 
lind  that  they  knew  nothing  about. 

Home  lands  in  the  Puukapu  area  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii  were  withdrawn 
sunder  GEO's  in  1955  and  1958  for 
development  of  reservoirs  as  part  of 
the  Lalamilo  Irrigation  System 
operated!^  the  State.    Although  the 
reservoi^F are  on  Home  lands,  native 
Hawaiian  homesteaders  received  no 
benefits,  until  1982,  and  DHHL 
received  no  compensation  for  use  of 
these  lands  for  the  irrigation  project 
even  though  the  State  receives  revenue 
from  delivery  of  the  irrigation 
water . 

The  irrigation  system  was  designed 
to  serve  the  Lalamilo  fc.-;m  lots  area 
consisting  of  670  acres.     According  to 
the  DHHL  Homestead  Project  Manager, 
the  Lalamilo  farm  area  is  a  State  of 
Hawaii  project  on  State  lands  and  the 
farms  are  leased  to  individuals  who 
are  not  necessarily  native  Hawaiians. 
The  irrigation  system  includes  the  two 
reservoirs  situated  on  Home  lands;  the 
60-million-gallon  Waimea  Reservoir 
situated  on  22.7  acres  under  GEO  1707 
issued  December  1,  1955;  and  a 
135-inillion-gallon  lake  (Puu  Pulehu 
Reservoir)  originally  under  GEO  1869, 
November  28,  1958,  which  was  canceled 
on  July -11,  1980.    We  were  told  that 
the  lake  receives  the  overflow  water 
from  the  Waimea  Reservoir  and,  at  the 
time  of  our  review,  there  was  no  water 
delivery  system  from  the  lake  to  any 
farms.    A  transmission  pipe  delivers 


water  to  the  Lalamilo  farms  from  the 
Waimea  Reservoir  and  runs  through  Hcxne 
lands  under  an  easement  covered  by  GEO 
1707. 

Until  recently,  homestead  farms  in 
the  Puukapu  area  were  served  only  by 
domestic  water  which  costs  more  than  ^ 
irrigation  water.     According  to  a 
March  1982  study  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  monthly  water  bill 
for  an  average  size  truck  farm  using 
dcxnestic  water  would  be  about  $230, 
compared  to  $60  if  agricultural  water 
was  used.    We  were  told  that  the 
homesteaders  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  connected  to  the  irrigation 
system  at  the  time  the  system  was  put 
into  operation.    We  were  unable, 
however,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
the  reasons  why  the  homesteaders  were 
not  connected  to  the  system  at  that 
time. 

We  conclude  that,  unless  the 
Commission  and  the  State  of  Hawaii 
assign  a  high  priority  and  provide  the 
staff  and  resources  necessary  for 
resolving  the  withdrawn  lands  issue, 
it  will  take  many  yeairs  before  DHHL 
receives  compensation  or  lands  in 
exchange  for  Home  lands  that  have  been 
withdrawn  for  public  use. 

Land  Exchanges 

There  have  been  seven  exchanges  of 
land  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
204  of  the  Act  which  have  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
(then)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  an 
authorized  agent.     The  Act  allows 
exchanges  of  land  for  other  publicly 
or  privately-owned  Ifiurxds  of  equal 
value  in  order  to  consolidate  Home 
land  holdings  or  to  better  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.    The  seven 
approved  exchanges  involved  3,021 
acres  of  Home  lands  for  6,924  acres  of 
other  public  or  private  lands.  The 
last  such  exchange  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
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March  16,  1967.    About  19.5  percent  of 
the  land  (1,348  acres)  received  by 
DHHL  In  these  exchanges  Is  used  for 
homesteadlng  purposes,  and  about  75 
percent  (5,193  acres)  is  under  general 
leases  and  revocable  permits  that 
generate  approximately  $30,000  in 
annual  revenues*    One  general  lease 
covering  5,078  acres  was  being 
renegotiated  and  could  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  revenues. 

The  propriety  of  three  of  the  seven 
exchanges  is  questionable  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  apparently  were 
not  complied  with.    Two  exchangee 
involving  194  acres  of  Home  lamds,  one 
exchange  for  192  acres  and  the  other 
involving  2  acres,  were  exchairged  for 
194  acres  of  public  lands  in  1962. 
The  exchanges  were  on  an  acre-for-acre 
basis  and  involve  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  General  Lyman  Airport 
in  Hilo,  Hawaii.     DHHL  and  DLNR 
officials  could  not,  at  the  time  of 
our  review,  locate  any  appraisals  to 
support  that  the  exchanges  were  on  an 
equal  value  basis  as  required  by  the 
Act.     In  addition,  we  noted  that  the 
194  acres  received  by  DHHL  in  the 
exchanges  were  located  near  a  county 
dump  and  landfill  and  were  not  being 
used  for  homesteadlng  purposes. 

The  third  exchange  involved  a  total 
of  268  acres  of  Home  lands  on  the 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Kauai,  Molokai,  and 
Oahu  that  had  been  made  available  to 
the  State  for  various  purposes.  DHHL 
received  5,078  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  Piihonua  area  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.     According  to  a  letter  dated 
May  17,  1966,  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources, 
which  outlined  the  basis  of  the 
exchange,  the  values  of  lands  to  be 
conveyed  by  DHHL  were  based  on  the 
tax-assessed  values  in  the  year  each 
area  was  available  for  State  use  (1962 
through  1966),  and  the  value  of  lands 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  were  based 
on  the  1966  tax-assessed  values.  We 
question  the  equality  of  value  when 
Home  Icuids  are  based  on  assessed 
values  before  1966  and  exchanged  lands 


are  based  on  1966  assessed  values.  In 
addition #  the  State  retained  the 
mineral  rights  to  the  State  lands 
exchanged.    There  was  no  evidence 
available  that  DHHL  had  obtained 
independent  appraisals  of  the  land 
exchanged,  nor  was  cuiy  documentation 
provided  to  show  that  retention  of  the 
wiineral  rights  was  considered  in  the 
tax  assessment  values.  \ 

N 

.  Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  Commission  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  establish  accountability 
for  the  lands  that  it  is  charged  with 
administering.    Although  the  — ^: 
resolution  of  land  status  problems 
will  rec[Uire  a  camnitment  of 
resources,  including  money,  we  believe 
that  such  a  commitment  is  necessary 
for  the  Commission  to  meet  its  trust 
responsibilities  under  the  Act.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  Commission 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  regain 
control  of  Home  lands  which  are  now 
used,  without  compensation,  for 
purposes  not  compatible  with  the 
intent  of  the  Act. 

# 

2.    Program  Accomplishment 

The  Act's  objective  of  enabling 
native  Hawaiians  to  recapture 
possession  and  control  of  the  land  has 
not  progressed  rapidly  during  the  60 
years  of  the  Act's  existence. 
According  to  DHHL's  annual  report,  as 
of  June  30,  1981,  a  total  of  3,034 
native  Hawaiians  have  been  given 
possession  of  approximately  26,062 
acres.     An  additional  13,706  acres  of 
community  pasture  have  also  been 
provided  to  native  Hawaiians.  Thus, 
less  than  40,000  acres  or  about  20 
percent  of  the  lands  made  available  by 
the  Act  are  now  controlled  by  native 
Hawaiians.     Further,  there  are  over 
7,000  native  Hawaiian  applicants  on 
the  homestead  eligibility  list  and 
some  of  these  applicants  have  been  on 
the  lists  for  as  long  as  3  0  years. 
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Among  tlie  factors  that  have 
reportedly  impeded  implementation  of 
the  Act  objectives  are  the  lack  of 
money,  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
land,  and  the  interests  and  desires  of 
native  Hawaiians* 

Nevertheless,  progress  has  improved 
in  recent  years.     During  the  past  10 
years  the  number  of  hcnnesteaders 
increased  by  1,015.    Thus,  approxi- 
mately 33  percent  of  the  present 
homesteaders  have  been  placed  on  the 
land  during  the  last  10  years  of  the 
60-year  history  of  the  Act.  Further, 
during  the  past  6  years  the  Staffee  has 
provided  over  $42  million  of  Stat^ 
funds  for  plemning,  design,  con- 
struction, and  financing  of 
development  improvements  and  during 
these  same  6  years  669  homesteads  have 
been  placed  on  the  land  and  373 
replacement  homes  have  been  built  and 
financed.     The  records  indicate  that 
prior  to  1973  there  was  very  little 
funding  outside  of  DHHL  generated 
revenue%frora  leases,  royal  tie  and 
interests. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Act  was 
for  native  Hawaiians  to  become 
subsistent  or  commercial  farmers  and 
ranchers.     However,  less  than  2  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  Congress 
amended  the  Act  to  permit  residential 
lots.     Since  then,  the  demand  of 
native  Hawaiians  for  residential  lots 
has  far  exceeded  the  demand  for 
agricultural  or  pastoral  ,lots«  For 
example,  87  percent  of  the  applicants 
on  the  June  30,  1981  eligibility  lists 
desire  residential  lots.     However,  64 
percent  of  the  applicants  for 
residential  lots  have  applied  for  lots 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  but  only  about 
one  percent  of  the  availad^le  land 
suitable  for  residences  is  on  Oahu. 

DHHL  developed  a  lO-yecur  general 
plan  in  1975,  that  established  four 
major  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
10-year  period  ending  in  1985.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  achieved 
during  the  first  6  years  with  the 
objectives  indicates  that  three  of  the 
goals  are  not  being  achieved:  housing 


for  new  homesteaders,  allocating 
agricultural  lands,  and  reducing  the 
acreage  of  lands  used  for  income 
purposes.     (See  Table  70.)     Duiring  the 
6-year  period,  over  1,000  homes  wejre 
built,  including  the  669  homes  in 
Table  70  and  373  replacement  homes. 
Also,  the  793  acres  of  increased 
agricultural  land  do  not  include  5,800 
acres  of  pineapple  land  taken  out  of 
production  during  the  1975-1978 
period. 

A  measure  of  program  ac  >oraplishmen^ 
is  t:he  number  of  homesteaders  .served 
and  the  amount  of  the  land  in  the 
possession  of  native  Hawaiians. 
According  to  the'  DHHL  1981  annual 
report^  the.  number  .of  homeateaders  'and 
the  amount  of  acreage  utilized  is  as 
follows: 


Type  of 
Homestead 


Number  of 
Homesteaders 


Residential  2,618 
Farms  347 
Ranches  69 

Community  pasture  ^/ 

Total  3,034 


Number  of 
Acres 

1,330 
7,619 
17,113 
13,706 
39,768 


*/  Community  pastures  are  available 
for  use  by  all  the  homesteaders  living 
in  the  area  of  a  community  pasture. 

The  Chairman,  DHHL,  stated  that  in 
evaluating  their  accomplishments  it 
should  be  noted  that  Hawaiian  families 
tend  to  be  large,  averaging  five  or 
six  members  per  family  and,  therefore, 
each  homestead  could  be  benefitting 
several  Hawaiians. 

Another  measure  of  program  accqp- 
plishment  is  obtained  by  a  review  ^of 
the  eligibility  lists  f^r  hcMuesteads. 
There  were  7,225  eligible  applicants 
for  homesteads  as  of  March  15,  19ai, 
summarized  in  Table  71.    Our  analysis 
of  the  lists  showed  that  over  18^ 
percent  of  the  applicants  had  been  on 
the  eligibility  lists  for  more  than  15 
years.    This  analysis  is  summarized  in 
Table  72. 
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Although,   as  discussed  elsewhere 
in  the  report,  the  complete  validity 
of  the  eligibility  lists  is 
questionable,   it  is  the  only  available 
means  of  determining  the  number  of 
native  Hawaii ans  who  wish  to^  be  but 
have  not  been  placed  on  the  lands. 
Using  an  average  family  size  of  five 
to  six  members  per  family  would  mean 
that  as  many  as  43,000  people  are 
waiting  to  be  placed  on  the  land, 
recognizing,   however,   that  not  all 
family  members  meet  the  criteria 
necessary  for  classification  as  native 
Hawaiians.     There  is  apparently  no 
accurate  data  on  the  number  of  native 
Hawaiians  who  could  be  beneficiaries 
under  the  Act.    There  was  an  attempt 
in  1980  to  identify  the  number  of 
native  Hawaiians  by  using  data 
available  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Health,   Research  and 
Statistics  Office.     However,  because 
of  the  methods  used,    the  result  which 
totaled  45,827  native  Hawaiians  is 
considered  to  be  low. 

Housing  Program 

The  housing  homestead  program 
accomplishments  under  the  Act  are,  in 
part,   restricted  by  the  availability 
of  funds.     Tha  major  emphasis  under 
the  program  is  the  subdivision  concept 
under  which  single  family  residences 
are  built  on  all  islands,  with  lots  \ 
ranging  from  edbout  7,500  square  feet 
on  the  island  of  Oahu  to  one  acre  on 
the  island  of  Molokai.     Under  this 
concept  and  the  Act,   DHHL  contracts 
and  pays,   at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$30,000  per  lot,   for  design  and 
development  of  the  subdivision  which 
includes  streets,  curbs,  sidewalks, 
drainage,  street  lights,  utility 
access,  sewer  or  cesspool  systems,  and 
other  facilities.     In  addition,  DHHL 
provides  or  arranges  the  financing, 
currently  estimated  at  $40,000  per 


home,   at  favorable  interest  rates,  for 
the  construction  of  the  homes  because 
the  applicants  are  normalxy  unable  to 
obtain  conventional  financing.  For 
example,  the  financing  for  the  230 
homes  to  be  constructed  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  during  1982  will  be  from  two 
sources  with  interest  rates  ranging 
from  8  3/4  percent  to  13  percent.  The 
United  States  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration  will  provide  $1.6 
million  for  40  loans  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  will  provide  -$7.7  million  for 
190  loans. 

Also,  aa  part  of  the  housing 
program,  DHHL  uses  its  available  funds 
to  maintain  a  home  repair  loan  fund, 
again  because  of  the  homesteader's 
inability  to  obtain  conventional 
financing. 

It  is  for  note  that  at  the  time  of 
our  audit  DHHL  was  in  the  process  of 
screening  and  selecting  230  applicants 
for  awards  of  new  residential  lots  and 
homes  on  the  island  of  Oahu.     In  this 
instance,  DHHL  is  initiating  a  new 
approach  by  building  seven  model  homes 
so  that  the  applicants  can  select  the 
model  best  meeting  their  needs.  DHHL 
has  tentatively  scheduled  the  develop- 
ment of  710  additional  residential 
lots  by  1987. 

Farm  and  Ranch  Hdmesteading 
Program ' 

The  farm  and  ranch  homesteading 
program,  which  under  the  Act  was 
intended  to  encourage  native"  Hawaiians 
to  take  up  farming  and  ranching  as  a^ 
means  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
well-being  has  not  yet  been  very 
successful.     While  there  are  some 
successful  farmers,   over  60  percent  of 
the  farm  tracts  are  not  in  full 
cultivation,   in'^luding  42  percent  that 
are  not  under  any  cultivation*  Also, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  34 
percent  of  the  homestead  ranch  acres 
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are  subleased  by  the  homesteaders  to 
others,  not  necessarily  native 
Hawaiians,   in  the  form  of  grazing 
agreements •     We  estimate  that  only  16 
percent  of  total  avail^^ble  acreage  is 
now  under  cultivation  or  being  used  as 
ranch  land  by  homesteaders. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
native  Hawaiian  farming  and  ranching 
program  has  not:  progressed  rapidly* 
The  reasons  cited  include:     (1)  the 
inadequate  financial  resources  of 
homesteaders;   (2)  the  lack  of  farming 
expertise;    (3)  the  lack  of  a  serioxis 
commitment  to  farming  on  the  part  of 
the  homesteaders;   (4)  the  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  enforce  its  own 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
use  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
_the  provision  of  the  Act  concerning 
subleases;   (5)  the  priority  of  DHHL 
during  the  past  6  years  to  concen- 
trate on  the  residential  program;  (6) 
the  character  of  land  provided  by  the 
Act;   (7)  water  availability  problems; 
and  (8)  the  teluctance  of  native 
Hawaiians  to  undertake  the  inherent 
risks  associated  with  agricultural 
enterprises • 

DHHL  has,  admittedly,  nc5t 
concentrated  its  limited  staff  and 
financial  resources  On  the  development 
and  implementation  of  its  far'ining  and 
ranching  programs, 

c 

^Molokai  Farming  Problems;     The  most 
striking  example  of  the  difficulties 
of  implementing  a  successful  farming 
program  occurred  on  the  island  of 
Molokai*     The  original  Act  had  a  . 
5-year  limitation  period  and  allowed 
only  lands  on  Molokai,   and  the 
Waimanu,  Keaukaha,   and  Panaewa  lands 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii  tv-)  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act*     The  first 
homesteader  moved  to  Molokai  in  July 
1922  and  in  1924  the  first  residential 
homestead  awards  were  made  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.     According  to  a  197  5 


study  known  as  the  Kanahele  report, 
during  the  first  4  years  diversified 
farming  on  Molokai  acjiieved  unexpected 
results •     Alfalfa,   tomatoes,  corn, 
watermelons,   sweet  potatoes,  and 
cucumbers  were  planted  with  success  in 
the  Kalamaula  are^     In  addition  to  ^ 
the  crops,   the  l^mesteaders  raised 
livestock  of  which  pigs  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  profitable*    -By  the  end  of 
the  first  4  years  the  program  became 
the  "Molokai  miracle."     In  the 
meantime,  homesteaders  in  the  Hoolehua 
area  of  Molokai  began  diversified 
dryland  farming  with  some  success. 
The  Territorial  Legislature,   in  1927, 
found  that  the  homestead  programs  on 
the  island  of  Molokai  ar^d  Hawaii  were 
a  success  and  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  extend  the  homestead 
program  to  all  of  the  other  islands • 
The  Act  was  amended  on  March  7,  1928 
to  remove  the  5-year  limitation. 

The  "Molokai  miracle"  turned  into  a 
failure  by  1930  because,   according  to 
tlj^  Kanahele  report,   the  high  saline 
content  of  the  irrigation  water 
combined  with  evaporation  had  ruined 
the  fields  and  there  was  no  other 
adequate  water  source.     Also,  fruit 
flies  had  destroyed  the  watermelon 
crop,  and  cucumbers  were  not 
successfully  marketed.  Diversified 
dryland  farming  in  the  Hoolehua  area 
continued  without  much  Success  due  to 
drought  and  low  yield.  The 
Commission,  in  1945,   concluded  that 
diversified  farming  in  Hoolehua  would 
not  be  successful  because  the  cost  of 
developing  water  for  irrigation  was 
too  high  and  too  many  homesteaders 
were  unable  to  farm  because  of  ag^. 
The  Commission  recommended  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  that  the 
policy  of  diversified  farming  in 
Hoolehua  be  abandoned. 

According  to  the  Kanahele  report, 
there  was  one  crop,   pineapple,  that 
was  achieving  success  in  the  Hoolehua 
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area  because  it  required  less  water 
than  other  crops.     Contracts  with  a 
pineapple  company  were  signed  in  1926 
whereby  homesteaders  were  to  supply 
tlie  company  with  fruit  at  a  minimum 
guaranteed  price.     The  company  was  to 
also  provide  financing  and  the 
necessary  technical  assistance  for 
cultivating  and  harvesting  t-he  fruit. 

The  Kanahele  report  states  that  the 
Commission  and  the  homesteaders  had, 
by  1945,   turned  to  pineapple  as  the 
only  viable  hope  for  the  homestead 
economy.     Many  homesteaders  were 
employed  by  the  pineapple  companies. 
Pineapple  was  growing  on  4,000  acres 
by  1943  and  by  1951  on  nore  than  5,800 
acres,   or  almost  all  of  the  available 
homestead  agricultural  lots  in 
Hoolehua.     The  companies  which  had  the 
marketing  expertise  provided  an  income 
source  that  no  other  crop  had 
provided.     Net  income  to  homesteaders 
in  1938  was  $430,000,  and  some 
homesteaders   received  as  nuch  as 
$10^000  in  a  single  season  during  the 
depression.     Pineapple  did  so  well 
that  before  long  the  homesteaders 
were,   in  effect,   leasing  the  land  and 
the  pineapple  companies  were  farming 
the  homestead  acres. 

On  October  10,   1972,  one  of  the 
pineapple  companies  announced  that  . 
because  of  economic  considerations  it 
was  going  to  close  its  pineapple 
opisrations  on  Molokai  at  the  end  of 
1975,   and  several  months  later  the  ' 
other  company  announced  that  it  would 
substantially  reduce  its  pineapple 
operations-  in  1977.     Thus,   as  a  result 
of  relying  jpn  a  one-crop  and  two- 
company  supported  economy,   3,100  acres 
went  out  of  production  in  1975  and 
another  2,700  acres  in  1978.  Thus, 
168  homesteaders  no  linger  had  ^ncome 
from  planters  agreements,   and  75 
homesteaders,   wh'.i  also  worked  for  the 
pineapple  companies,   had  lost  their 
jobs.    Currently,  most  of  the  5,800 
acres  are  unused.     The  "Molokai 
miracle, "  which  showed  that  the 


agriculture  program  could  be 
successful  and  justified  expansion  of 
the  Home  lands  program,  dissolved  into 
an  economic  disaster  50  years  later. 

According  to  representatives  of  the 
Soil  and  Conservation  Service,  U.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture ,  farming  can 
be  a  success  on  Molokai,   but  there  are 
many  problems  pertaining  to  homes tead 
lands  that  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  homesteaders  can  achieve 
success.     Among  these  are:  planting 
Of  windbreaks  to  protect  crops  from 
Hoolehua 's  high  winds;  breaking  up  of 
the  soil  compacted  by  the  roads 
developed  by  the  pineapple  companies; 
determining  the  effects  of  the 
pesticides  used  by  the  pineapple 
companies  on  the  soil;  upgrading  the 
soil-  quality;  obtaining  assurances 
that  there  is  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  homesteaders  to  deyelop  farms; 
and  a  redesigning  of  the  35-acre  farm 
lots  which  are  not  conducive  to  family 
type  farming  because  they  are  long  and 
nafrow.     Other  problems  identified 
.with  farming  on  Molokai  include  the 
lack  of  marketing  facilities  and 
expertise  and  a  dependable 
transportation  system  to  get  the 
products  to  markets     DHHL  hired  an 
agricultural  expert  in  1981  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  studying  the 
problems . 

In  addition,   DHHL  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  Maui 
Community  College's  development  of  a " 
60-acre  farm  project  started  with  $2,5 
million  in  Federal  funds.    The  project 
was  initially  established  to  work  with 
teenagers,  many  of  whom  were  from 
homesteading  families,   in  order  to 
introduce  them  to  farming.  bHHL 
anticipates  that  the  project  will  be 
established  as  an  institute  to  provide 
"hands  on"  technical  knowledge  to  the 
native  Hawaiians  on  the  island  of 
Molokai. 

DHHL  is  also  working  on  a  develop- 
ment program  for  farms  which  are  not 
under  cultivation  located  in  the 
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Puukapu  and  Panaewa  areas  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii. 

In  summary,  while  attempts  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  farming 
homestead  potential,   it  is  our 
conclusion  that  time,   and  a 
substantial  increase  in  resources,  is 
needed  in  order  to  develop  and 
implement  a  viable  farming  program. 

Subleasing  of  Ranch  Land;  The 
subleasing  of  ranch  lots  by 
homesteaders  to  other  individual^,  , 
some  of  whom,   reportedly,   are  not 
native  Hawaiian,   is  being  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  grazing  agreements 
that  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  fee 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle.   'There  are 
at  least  20  homestead  ranch  lots  with 
5,893  total  acres  in  the  Waimea  area 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii  that  are 
subleased  to  other  individuals. 

DHHL  personnel  in  Waimea  have 
submitted  the  grazing  agreements  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  for  such  lots 
to  DHHL  headquarters  for  approval. 
However,  we  were  told  by  the  Chairmem 
of  the  Commission  that  the  agreements 
have  not  been  approved  because  to  do 
so  would  acquiesce  to  the  use  of 
homestead  lands  by  non-native 
Hawaiians  which  is  not  compatible  with, 
the  intent  of  Act.     DHHL  or  the 
Commission  have  not  taken  action  to 
stop  this  practice.     According  to 
section  208  of  the  Act,   as  amended, 
the  homestead  lessee  "...shall  not 
sublet  his  interest  in  the  tract  or 
improvement^  thereon . 

Conclusion 

Progress  toward  the  Act's  objective 
of  placing  native  Hawaiians  on  €he 
land  has  been  slow  during,  the  60  years 
since  enactment.     And,  althouqh 
progress  has  improved  during  recent 
years,   the  ultimate  objective  does  not 
appear  to  be  near. 
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Under  current  concepts  the  needs 
for  financial  resources  appears ' to  be 
one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to  rapid 
progress  toward  the  end  objective. 
For  example,  we  estimate  that  over 
$190  million  will  be  needed  to  provide 
fully  improved  lots  for  each  of  the 
applicants  for  residential  lots  on  the 
current  eligibility  lis^s  and  another 
$254  million  of  tunds  will  be  needed 
to  provide  residential  constructidh 
loans  to  these  people.    Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  improvements  and  loans  for 
farm  and  ranch  applicants  and  the  cost 
of  administering  the  program  and  the 
total  costs  could  easily  exceed  $600 
million.     Considering  that  the  State 
is  currently  contributing  between  $6 
and  $7  million  annually  and  lease 
income  is  averaging  about  $1.4  million 
per  year,   it  will  require  over  50 
years  to  meet  the  Act's  objectives  for 
the  native  Hawaiians  on  the  current 
eligibility  lists. 

Recommendation 

1.     In  our  opinion,   the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  there  is  a  need 
to  consider  conceptual  alternatives. 
We,   therefore,   recommend,  together 
with  the  other  recommendations  in  this 
report,   that  the  following  alterna- 
tives be  considered; 

a.  Determine  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  fully 
i.tnproved  residential  lots  at 
no  cost  to  the  applicant. 
Alternatives  to  consider  are 
reductions  in  the  extent  of 
improvements  provided  and/or  a 
requirement  that  applicants  pay 
for  certain  improvements . 

b.  Determine  if  an  alternative  to 
direct  loans  is  feasible,  such 
as  some  type  of  guaranteed 
subsidized  loan  program  using 
commercial  funding  sources. 

>, 
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2*     In  addition,  we  recommend  that 
the  issue  of  whether  native  Hawaiian 
ranchers  can  award  grazing  permits  to 
non-native.  Hawaiian  be  resolved. 

3.     Financial  Management  and 
Report! ng 

Improvements  are  needed  in  the 
financial  management  and  reporting 
systems  to  provide  for  the 
maximization  of  revenues  as  well  as 
providing  DHHL  with  the  means  of 
making  sound  management  decisions  and 
for  providing  accurate  and  timely 
reporting  on  the  discharge  of  its 
trust  responsibilities.    Our  review 
disclosed  that  cash  management  has 
been  ineffective,  complete  financial 
statements  were  not  prepared,  the 
accounting  system  was  unaudi table,  and 
'  the  required  annual  report  was  not 
based  entirely ^on  accurate  and 
supported  data. 

Cash  Management 

DHHL  has  not  maximized  income  by 
analyzing  current  cash  needs  and 
investing  all  cash  exbess  to  current 
needs  into  revenue-producing 
investments.    We  estimate  that  DHHL 
lost  in  excess  of  $100,000  of  interest 
revenue  for  the  9  montkis  ending 
February  28,  1982,   from  uninvested 
cash  of  just  one  DHHL  fund  and  another 
$180,000  from  three  other  funds. 

The  Hawaii  Department  of  Budget  and 
Fi^ianfce  invests  ^'excess"  cash  in  time 
certificates  of  deposit  when  so 
requested  by  the  DHHL  fiscal  officer. 
These  investments  are  authorized  by 
Sectioh  225  of  the  Act.     Section  225 
.  also  specifies  the  DHHL  fund  accounts 
to  which  the  interest  revenues  are  to  li, 
be  credited.     The  certif icates*  of 
deposit  can  be  purchased  for  periods 
/as 'short  as  30  days  in  the  amount  of 
^  $100,000  or  more.     Durincj  the  9  months 
ending  February  28,  1982,   th6  rate  of 
return  has  varied  on  such  certificates 


from  about  10,5  percent  to  16.2 
percent. 

We  reviewed  the  cash  balances  of 
the  Hawaiian  Home  Development  Fund  for 
the  9  months  ending  February  28,  1982. 
During  this  period,   the  development 
fuiyi  had  an  average  uninvested  cash  ^ 
balance  of  about  $1.2  million. 
Investments  were  made  in  only  2  out  of 
these  9  months.     In  our  opinion,  the 
uninvested  cash  balance  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  current  c^erating  needs, 
especially  considering  that  revenues 
exceeded  expenditures  during  the 
9-month  period.    We  estimate  that  DHHL 
could  ha V€L  generated  additional 
revenues 'or  over  $100,000  by  investing 
the  development  fund  cash  that  was 
excess  to  immediate  needs. 

We  also  reviewed  the  cash  balances 
for  the  Hawaiian  Home  Administration 
Account,  the  Hawaiian  Home  General 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  Native  Hawaiian 
Rehabilitation  Fund.    The  average 
uninvested  cash  balances  in  these 
three  funds  totaled,  about  $2  million 
for  the  9  months  ending  February,^29,  ... 
1982.     If  this  money  was  fully 
invested,  ye  estimate  that  DHHL -could 
have  generated  additional  revenues  of 
about  $180,000. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  interest  for  all  DHH|i 
fund  accounts,  nor  did  we  determine 
how  lona  this  situation  existed.  But 
we  believe  that  inadequate  cash • 
management  is  a  major  problem,  since 
DHHL  must  rely  largely  on  internally- 
generated  monies  to  fund  its 
programs.  ^ 

We  believe  thic  problem  exists 
because  aggressive  cash  management  has 
*    not  been  stressed  as  a  high  priority 
by  the  Commission.    We  .aso  believe- 
that  tKe  lack  of  adequate  financial 
statements  as  discussed  below  may  have 
caused  the  CommjLssion  to  be  unaware  of 
the  situation. 
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Financial  Statements 

Complete  financial^  statements  are 
not/prepared?  therefore,   the  overall 
fi^an^ial  condition  of  DHHL  is  not 
readily  apparent.     Partial  statements 
are  prepared  for  the  ^HHL  annual 
report  and  for  the  monthly  Commission 
meetings.     But  these  statements  only 
contain  selected  financial  data  for 
certain  fund  accounts.     The  last 
complete  financial  stateinents  that  we 
could  locate  were  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1972. 

Because  the  overall  financial 
condition  is  not  apparent.,  inappro- 
priate management  decisions^  may  have 
been  made.     An  example  is  the 
previously  dis^ssed  management , of 
DHHL's  cash  resources. 

Complete  financial  statements 
provide  a  degree  pf  visibility 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  DHHL 
resources,   from  the  perspective  of 
both  management  and  outside  parties. 
And,   review  of  financial  state^ments  by 
management  can  serve  as  the.  basis  for 
questions  concerning  certain  account 
balances  or  other  sensitive  financial 
matters. 

One  such  account  balance  that  . 
should  have  raised  a  questi<H|  was  an 
accounts  receivable  balance  of 
$365,781  in  the  Hawaiian  Home  Loan 
Fund, that  is  due  from  the  Borrowed 
Money  Fund.     This  type  of  interfund 
transaction  is  questionable  because  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Borrowed  Money 
F.und  was  used  so  the  funds  could  be  ■ 
loaned  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
since  the  Act  sets  the  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  from  the  Hawaiian 
Horte  Loan  Fund  at  2.5  percent.  DHHL 
fiscal  office  personnel  could  not 
provide  us  with  information  as  to  when 
or  why  the  transaction(s )  was  made. 

Another  problem  related  to  the 
financial  "reports  and  records  is  that  . 
they        not  separately  identify  the 
expenses  of-  the  Molokai  water  system. 


Thus,  there  is  no  assurance  that  water 
rates  are  adequate  to  recover  the 
operating  expenses  x>t  the  water 
system. 

We  were  informed  by  DHHL  officials 
that  there  have  not  been  any  requests 
for  DHHL  financial  statements,  and 
that  DHHL  has  higher  .priorities  for 
its  limited  staff  resources.     However r 
we  believe  that  annual  financial 
statements,   and  quarterly  or  mon^^hly 
statements,   if  practical,   should  be 
available,   especially  for  a 
governmental  organization  with  cash 
balances  of  about  $10  million  and 
loans/accounts  receivable  in  excess  of 
$32  million. 

Accounting  System  Is  Not  Auditable 

There  has  not  been  any  financial 
audit  of  DHHL's  funds  and  accounts 
conducted  since  the  Hawaii  Legislative 
Auditor  attempted  to  audit  the  DHHL 
loan  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ei^^d 
June  30,   1978.     The  last  audit  of  all 
DHHL  funds  and  accounts  was  perforiped 
by  the, Hawaii.  Comptroller,   for  the 
10-year  period  ended  June  30,  1972. 

The  Legislative  Auditor's  report  on 
the  attempted  audit  of  the  fiscal  year 
^     1978  loan  funds  concluded  that  "the 
department's  financial  records  are 
inacpurate  and  unverif iable, "  and  that 
the  records  "were  not  in  an  auditable 
•condition."    Accordingly,   the  auditors 
were  unable  to  express  fiin  opinion  on 
the  financial  statements. 

In  our  opinion,   the  accounting 
system  is  still  in  an  unauditable 
conditibn^^/In  addition^   there  are  no 
financial"- statements  (combined  balance 
sheet,  statement  of  revenues  and 
exp(^naes,  and  statement  of  changes  in 
fund  balances)  prepared  by  DHHL  upon 
which  an  opinion  could  be  expressed. 

The  main  deficiency  in  the  account- 
ing system  is  that  key  reconciliations 
are  not  performed.     As  noted  in  the 
Legislative  audit  report,   there  were 
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discrepancies  between  the  accounting 
records  maintained  by  the  Hawaii 
Department  of  Accounting  and  General 
Services  and  the  records  of  DHHL.  In 
addition,   there  were  discrepancies 
between  DhHL's  general  ledger  and 
s\ji)3sidiary  ledgers. 

The  task  of  performing  reconcili- 
ations has  been  assigned  to  temporary 
DHHL  personnel,   and  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  continuity  when  positions  are 
vacated  and  refilled*     At  the  time  of 
our  audit,  no  reconciliations  had  been 
attempted  for  about  8  months. 

The  audit  function  is  an  important 
part  of  good  financial-  management.  It 
helps  to  provide  assurance  to  manage- 
ment and  interested  outsiders  concern- 
ing the  safeguarding  of  assets  and  the 
reliability  of  financial  data. 
Accordingly,  we  believe  that  it  is 
important  that  (1)  the  recommendations 
of  the  Legislative  Auditor  be 
implemented,   (2)  the  accounting  system 
be  maintained  on  a  current  basis,  and. 
(3)  regular  audits  be  performed. 

Accuracy  of  Annual  Report  Data 

DHHL  needs  to  improve  the 
management  information  system  so  that 
data  included  in  DHHL's  annual  report 
\s  accurate  and  supported.     The  Act 
requires  that  DHHL  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  State  Legislature.  This 
report  is  also  widely  distributed  to 
the  Hawaiian  community  and  provides 
information  by  which  the  Hawaiian 
community  can  evaluate  the  DHHL,  and 
so  it  is  imperative  that  the  data  is 
accurate. 

Most  of  the  quantitative  data  in 
the  report  is  extracted  from  various 
records  and  monthly  reports,  but  the 
data  has  not  been  reconciled  with  the 
source  records  f ( r  some  time  and  there 
are  differences  between  the  records 
and  the  annual  report.     Also,  we  noted 
that  some  of  the  records  were  not 
accurate  or  complete. 


For  example,   the  DHHL  listing  of 
homesteaders  showed  that  there  were 
165  more  homesteaders  on  June  30, 
1981,   than  the  3,034  reported  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  annual  report,  and 
there  were  significant  differences  by 
island  and  type  of  homesteader  (see 
Tables  V3  and  74). 

We  also  noted  that  two  individuals 
with  pastoral  or  agricultural  lots 
were  not  included  as  such  in  the 
homesteader  list.     Due  to  the  amount 
of  effort  it  Would  entail,  we  did  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  list  to  the 
annual  report,  or  verify  the  list. 
However,   we  noted  one  major  cause  of 
the  differences  was  that  homesteaders 
whb  had  35-acre  farms  and  5-acre 
residential  lots  on  Molokai  were 
counted  twice.     Also  the  problems  with 
the  varying  unreconciled  sources  of 
acreage  data  previously  discussed 
under  "land  inventory"  contribute  to 
the  problems  of  the  validity  of  the 
data  in  the  annual  report. 

Recommendations 

We  recommend  that  the  DHHL  improve 
its  financial  management  and  reporting 
system  to  correct  the  deficiencies  we 
noted  in  cash  management,  financial 
statements,   the  accounting  system,  and 
the  annual  report.    Specifically,  this 
includes : 

1 .  The  timely  investment  of  all  v 
available  monies  not  immediately 
needed  for  current  operations. 

2.  The  proper  and  timely 
maintenance  and  reconciliation 
of  accounting  records . 

3.  The  preparation  of  financial 
statements  and  the  independent 
audit  thereof. 
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4.     Verification,   to  the  extent 
possible,   of  the  accuracy  of 
homesteader  and  acreage  data  to 
be  included  in  the  annual 
report. 

4>    Eligibility  Lists 

Our  review  has  disclosed  that 
certain  improvements  are  needed  in  the 
procedures  used  to  maintain  the 
existing  lists  of  eligible  applicants 
for  Home  lands.     But  more  important 
changes  are  needed  to  assure  the 
currency  and  applicability  of  the 
lists  and  to  remove  uninterested 
applicants  from  the  lists. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  inclusion 
on  the  lists  a  person  must  be  21  years 
of  age  and  have  at  least  a  50  percent 
native  Hawaiian  blood  quantum.  In 
addition,   in  order  to  actually  receive 
a  homestead  lease,   the  person  must  be 
qualified  to  perform  .the  conditions  of 
the  lease  and  be  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  and  not  be  delinquent  in 
payment  of  any' obligation  to  the  State 
of  its  political  subdivisions.    One  of 
the  condition^  of  the  lease  is  that 
the  applicant  is  financially  able  to 
assume  the  indebtedness  outstanding 
against  the  premises  to  be  leased  or 
to  assume  the  indebtedness  that  must 
be  incurred  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
occupy  the  premises  within  one  year 
after  award  of  the  lease. 

The  methods  used  to  select 
applicants  for  awards  from  the 
eligibility  lists  have  gone  through 
various  changes.    According  to  the 
DHHL  Annual  Report  for  1976-1977  there 
were  no  established  or  consistent 
procedures  followed  prior  to  1963. 
Some  awards  were  made  by  lottery,  and 
other  various  procedures  and  criteria 

were  used. 

A  priority  system  was  established 
in  1963  where  certain  land  areas  were 
defined  and  eligible  applicants  were 
placed  on  an  area  list  in  priority 


ranking  by  the  Hawaiian  blood  quantum 
of  the  applicant  successor  and  the 
date  of  application.     Three  blood 
quantum  priorities  were  established: 
Priority  I  successor  to  be  100  percent 
Hawaiian,  Priority  II  successor  to  be 
from  50  up  to  100  percent  Hawaiian, 
and  Priority  III  no  qualified 
successor.    The  applications  were 
ranked  within  the  three  priorities  by 
date  of  application.     In  this  system, 
applicants  in  Priorities  II  and  III 
were  not  being  awarded  any  land  when 
there  was 'an  applicant  in  Priority  I, 
regardless  of  the  date  of 
application. 

A  new  system  was  established  in 
1972  whereby  future  applicants  would 
no  longer  be  ranked  by  blood  quantum. 
Applicants  on  the  existing  lists  would 
retain  their  ranking,  but  as  of  August 
1972  all  new  applicants  were  ranked  by 
date  and  time  of  application. 

A  problem  with  this  method 
developed  when  new  homestead  areas 
were  made  available.    The  rules 
required  that  any  applicant  requesting 
transfer  to  another  area  list  had  to 
forego  the  original  application  date 
and  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■  ist. 

The  present  system  was  established 
in  1977  with  the  initiation  of 
island-wide  eligibility  lists  for  all 
types  of  awards.    The  existing 
priorities  and  area  lists  were 
retained,  and  all  of  the  previous 
applicants  were  also  placed  on  the 
island-wide  list  in  chronological 
order.    New  applicants  are  placed  only 
on  the  island-wide  list  in 
chronological  order.    Any  awards  in  an 
existing  area  must  be  selected  from 
the  old  area  list  first.     If  new  areas 
are  opened,   the  awards  are  to  be  made 
from  the  island-wide  list  and  the 
earliest  applicants  are  considered 
first.    Another  change  was  that  a 
qualified  spoude  or  child  could  assume 
the  application  rank  of  a  deceased 
applicant. 
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We  noted  that  DHHL  has  not  notified 
applicants  who  had  filed  since  June 
1981  whether  their  applications  had 
been  approved*     DHHL  rules  and 
regulations  provide  that  DHHL 
determine  if  an  applicant  is  qualified 
within  30  days  after  all  required 
application  documents  have  been 
supplied.     Thus,   recent  applicants  did 
not  know  if  their  applications  have 
been  accepted  and  approved.     Near  the 
end  of  our  review,  DHHL  begcin 
notifying  applicants  who  have  ^iled 
since  June  1981. 

Throughout  the  various  ranking 
systems,   there  has  not  been  a  system 
of  application  accountability  numbers 
whereby  a  single  series  of  numbers  is 
used  and  a  number  is  assigned  once  to 
an  application.     As  a  result,   there  is 
no  system  to  assure  that  all 
applications  have  been  accounted  for 
or  that  some  applications  have  not 
been  lost.     A  numerical  log  of 
applications  showing  status  of 
applications  and  award  would  provide 
DHHL  with  a  method  of  accounting  for 
applications. 

Applications  are  removed  from  the 
eligibility  lists  only  by  specific 
request  of  the  applicant  or  by  death 
of  the  applicant  without  qualified 
successor.     DHHL  does  not  have  current 
addresses  for  a  large  number  of 
applicants  and  attempts  to  contact  the 
individuals  have  not  been  successful. 
DHHL  rules  and  regulations  require 
applicants   to  notify  DHHL  of  any 
address  changes  and  require  that 
applicants  be  placed  in  a  deferred 
statiis  when  there  has  not  been  a 
response  after  two  attempts  to  contact 
an  applicant.     This  means  that 
applicants  will  not  be  considered  for 
future  awards  but  are  not  removed  from 
the  lists  and  their  ranking  is 
maintained.  ^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
illustrated  by  the  attempt  in  1978  to 
contact  1, 318  applicants  whose  last 
known  address  was  considered  question- 
able.    The  1,318  applicants  were 
listed  in  a  major  newspaper  on  May  31, 
1978,   and  were  requested  to  contact 
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DHHL  and  update  their  applications. 
Responses  concerning  554  applicants 
were  received  and  their  files  were 
updated.     However,   according  to  DHHL 
personnel,   no  action  was  taken  to 
remove  the  remaining  764  names  from 
the  eligibility  lists . 

Another  example  is  the  screening  of 
1,000  applicants  for  the  230  lots  to 
be  awarded  on  the  island  of  Oahu  in 
1982 .     The  screening  process ,  which 
began  in  October  1981,   resulted  in  371 
undelivered  letters  apparently  because 
the  addresses  were  not  current. 

In  August  1981,   DHHL  for  the  first 
time  begcin  classifying  applicants  as 
inactive  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  contact  the  applicant. 
DHHL's  attempt  to  identify  all  appli- 
cants without  current  addresses  is 
continuing  and  it  hopes  to  /complete 
the  process  during  1982. 

There  are  also  a  significant  number 
of  applicants  who  for  various  reasons 
defer  their  application  for  an  award 
of  a  lot  until  some  f ut]are  datis*  When 
this  happens,   the  applicants  remain  on 
the  list  and  retain  their  positions  on 
the  list.     There  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  times  they  may  defer  their 
application  for  lot  awards,   noi:  is 
there  any  requirement  that  the  reasons 
for  deferment  be  disclosed.     Some  of 
the  reasons  relate  to  economic  matters 
such  as  location  of  their  present 
jobs,  while  others  defer  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  receive  a  more 
attractive  award  in  the  future.  Of 
1,000  applicants  screened  for  the  1982^ 
award  of  lots  on  Oahu,  87  requested 
deferments  of  their  awards  until  some 
future  date. 

Another  problem  affecting  the 
viability  of  the  eligibility  lists  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  194  applicants  for  Papako.lea  and 
1,755  applicants  for  Waimanalo,  both 
on  Oahu.     There  is,  however,  little 
available-  land  in  Papakolea,  and  not 
enough  land  to  satisfy  the  applicants 
on  the  Waimanalo  lists.     According  to 
the  Chairman,   DHHL,  many  of  these 
applicants  will  not  accept  lots  in 
other  areas . 
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DHHL  also  has  a  potentially 
sensitive  issue  to  resolve  before 
future  awards  are  made  in  the  Waimea 
area  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The 
issue  relates  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  1952  list  for  the  awarding  of 
leases  in  the  vicinity  of  waimea.  The 
Commission,   in  1952,   selected  137 
applicants  for  the  award  of  48 
pastoral  lots  and  27  applicants  for 
the  award  of  8  farm  lots.     The  names 
selected  were  then  drawn  by  lottery  in 
order  to  establish  the  priority  from 
which  the  final  selection  was  made. 
The  list  created  by  the  1952  lottery 
was  cancelled  on  May  14,  1956  and,  at 
the  same  time,   the  staff  of  the 
Commission  was  instructed  to  accept 
new  applications  for  Waimea 
homesteads . 

Some  of  the  1952  applicants 
reapplied  at  that  tim?  (1956),  and 
others  reapplied  later.     Some  of  these 
latter  applicants  contend  that  they 
should  be  allowed  preference  over 
applicants  who  were  not  on  the  1952 
list.     The  basis  of  thieir  contention 
is  that  they  never  received 
notification  that  the- 1952  list  had 
been  car^celled.     We  noted  that  there 
were  three  awards  to  individuals  in 
1962  that  were  not  on  the  1952  list. 
DHHL  personnel  were  reviewing  the 
problem  at  the  time  of  our  review,  and 
had  not  yet  determined  if  all 
applicants  had  been  properly 
notif ied* 

The  Legislative  Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,   in  a  September  1979 
audit  report,   also  reported  that  the 
eligibility  lists  contained  many 
applicants  whom  the  DHHL  had  not  been 
able  to  contact.     The  Legislative 
Auditor  recommended  that  DHHL  amend 
its  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  removal  from  the  lists  those 
applicants  who  continually  fail  to 
respond.     DHHL  has  been  reluctant  to 
make  such  a  change,   and  at  the  present 
time  the  applicants  are  being  placed 
in  an  inactive  status  rather  than 
dropped  from  the  lists. 


Since  the  eligibility  lists  are  the 
basis  for  planning  of  future  projects 
and  awards,  we  believe  there  should  be 
a  more  concerted  effort  to  establish  a 
listing  that  represents  real  demand. 

Recommendations 

1,  We  recommend  that  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  establish  policies 
and  procedures  wherein  applicants 
are:  ^ 

a.  Dropped  from  the  eligibility 
lists  when  reasonable  efforts 
to  verify  their  whereabouts 
and  interests  are 
unsuccessful. 

b.  Assigned  a  lower  preference 
priority  when  offers  Are 
rejected  and  that  thesy  be 
dropped  from  the  listings 
after  a  reasonable  number  of 
rejections . 

2.  We  further  recommend  that 
DHHL: 

a.  Notify  applicants  as  to  the 
approval  or  r e j ection  of 
their  application  within  30 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
applications . 

b.  Establisl)  a  numerical 
accountability  system  aimed 
at  providing  assurance  that 
all  applications  are  properly 
accounted  for . 

5.    Leasing  Activities 

Section  204  of  the  Act  authorizes 
DHHL  to  lease  to  the  public  any  lands 
that  are  not  required  for  homes teading 
purposes.     The  revenues  from  these 
activities ,  which  include  general 
leases,   revocable  permits,  licenses, 
easements,   and  rights  of  entry 
permits,  were  about  $1.5  million 
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during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1981. 
As  a  result  of  the  tentative 
*    settlement  of  the  Lyman  Airport  case, 
the  revenues  will  increase  to  over  $2 
million  a  year.     The  monies  from  the 
leases  are  currently  used  for  DHHL 
administrative  and  operating  costs. 

DHHL  follows  State  law  and 
regulations  in  its  leasing  activities, 
with  one  exception,   requiring  that  the 
lands  be  leased  at  a  public  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  with  a  minimum 
rental  (upset  rental)  determined  by 
independent  appraisers.     Leases  are 
generally  limited  to  a  term  of  not 
more  than  65  years. 

The  one  exception  involves  a  1978 
amendment  to  the  Act  which  gives 
preferences  to  native  Hawaiians  in  a 
general  lease  at  the  upset  rental  and 
without  public  auction.     DHHL  has  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lyman 
airport  lease,   awarded  any  general 
leases  since  1978,  pending  the 
establishment  of  rules  and  procedures 
for  native  Hawaiian  preference  leases. 
The  rules  and  procedures  have  been 
completed  and  approved  and  DHHL  was, 
at  the  time  of  our  review,  obtaining 
appraisals  for  future  awards  under 
these  procedures. 

Hawaii  land  statutes  also  provide 
for  licenses  and  permits  in  certain 
cases  and  under  certain  conditions. 
Land  licenses . grant  a  privilege  to 
enter  Home  lands  for  special  purposes 
such  as  the  removal  of  stone  or  gravel 
and  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  20  years.     Permits  are 
issued  for  temporary  occupancy  of  Home 
lands  on  a  month-to-month  basis  which 
may  continue  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issuance,  with  a  provision  that  allows 
for  the  continuance  of  the  permit  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  for  additional 
one-year  periods. 

Prior  to  1966,    the  general  leases 
for  Home  lands  were  issued  by  DLNR. 
In  1965,    the  State  legislature 
empowered  DHHL  to  lease  Home  lands. 
With  the  exception  of  18  leases 


covering  16,500  acres  still  admini- 
stered by  DLNR,  DHHL  now  administers 
all  leases  of  Home  lands.     As  of  June 
30,    1981,  a  total  of  93,363  acres  of 
Home  lands,   including  the  16,500  acres 
noted  above,  were  under  leases, 
revocable  permits,  or  licenses. 

The  Legislative  Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,   in  a  January  1979 
report,   was  critical  of  DLNR's  leasing 
practices  for  lands.     The  Legislative 
Auditor  reported  that  appraisals  for 
establishment  of  upset  rentals  were 
inadequate  and  not  properly 
documented;  there  was  insufficient  use 
of  percentage  leases  for  lands  let  for 
business  purposes;  there  were 
unreasonable  delays  in  reopening  of 
leases  and  redetermining  lease 
rentals;   lands  were  being  leased  under 
permits  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  statute; 
and  revenues  derived  from  public  lands 
were  not  being  deposited  into  the 
proper  fund  accounts. 

Based  on  our  limited  review  we 
found  that  DHHL  was  obtaining 
independent,  appraisals  for  general 
leases  and  lease  rental  redeter- 
minations .     DHHL  lease  redeter- 
minations were  scheduled  at  varying 
intervals  of  5  to  20  years  and 
generally  were  being  initiated  in  a 
timely  manner.    Also,  DHHL  recently 
began  obtaining  independent  appraisals 
for  significant  permits  and  using  tax 
assessed  values  for  other  less 
significant  permits. 

We  did  note  two  instances  where  it 
appears  that  revocable  permits  have 
been  continued  when  general  leases 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Revocable 
permits  are  to  be  used  for  temporary 
use  of  land,   but  DKHL  had  at  least  two 
revocable  permits  that  had  been 
continued  for  long  periods  of  time. 
For  example,  one  permit  covered  the 
use  of  lands  for  a  store  and 
improvements  on  approximately  two 
acres  of  land.     This  revocable  permit, 
effective  June  1977,   has  been  renewed 
through  May  1982,  and  we  believe  that 
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under  such  circumstances  a  general 
lease  with  lease  payments  based  on 
operating  revenues  would  be  more 
appropriate.     The  other  example 
involves  a  revocable  permit  for  lands 
under  sugar  cane  cultivation.  The 
revocable  permit  covers  266  acres  of 
land  and  contains  a  clause  which  is 
not  compatible  with  the  one-year 
period  allowed  under  the  State's 
statute  applicable  to  revocable 
permits.    The  clause  allows  the  lessee 
up  to  25  months  before  surrendering 
the  lands,  so  that  the  lessee  would  be 
assured  of  having  a  crop  mature  and  be 
harvested.     Thus,  a  general  lease  also 
appears  more  appropriate  to  this 
case. 

PHHL  personnel  stated  that  these 
revocable  permits  were  inherited  from 
DLNR  in  about  1977.    They  stated  that 
some  of  the  land  may  be  withdrawn  for 
homesteading;  therefore,  DHHL  will 
probably  continue  to  use  revocable 
permits.    However,  we  did  note  that 
DHHL  was  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
an  independent  appraisal  for  the 
revocable  permit  involving  the  store. 

Re  comme  n  da  t  ion 


In  view  of  the  corrective  action 
taken  by  DHHL,  our  only  recommendation 
involving  leasing  is  ttiat  the  two 
noted  revocable  permits  be  converted 
to  general  leases  because  of  the 
stability  they  offer  to  the  lessee, 
which  in  turn  can  result  in  increased 
revenue* 


APPENDIX  TO 

"REVIEW  OF  HAWAIIAN  HOMES  COMMISSION  PROGRAMS" 


This  appendix  consists  of: 

•  A  letter  dated  August  4,  1982, 
from  George  R#  Ariyoshi, 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  to  Donald 
Paul  Hodel,  (then) 
Undersecretary,  U#S# 
Department  of  the  Interior; 
and 

•  Comments  on  the  Inspector 
General's  draft  report, 
submitted  by  Governor 
Ariyoshi* 


a:,     LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  GEORGE 
ARIYOSHI 

Dear  Mr*  Hodel: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July 
7,  1982,  and  the  copy  of  "Review  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Programs,"  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  U»S»  Department 

Generally,   the  draft  is  accurate  in 
its  description  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  (HHC) 
and  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  (DHHL)#     Detailed  comments  are 
enclosed  for  your  review.     A  copy 
will  also  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  ths  Inspector  General,  and  to  the 
Federal  State  Task  Force  on  the 
Hawaiian  Home  Commission  Act,  which  is 
charged  with  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  aspects  of  the 
act# 

In  the  letter  I  received  March  5, 
1982,  you  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  independent  study  was  "to 
determine  if  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  adequately  executed  its 
trust  responsibilities"  with  respect 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
(HHCA),   the  DHHL,   and  Section  5(f)  of 
the  Admission  Act  of  1959. 

This  basic  and  essential  issue  was 
not  addressed  and  actually  excluded 


from  the  draft  report.    Needless  to 
to  say,  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
very  purpose  of  the  independient  study 
is  totally  omitted. 

Hawaii  has  cooperated  with  your 
staff,  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
state  and  federal  governments  share  in 
trust  responsibilities.    The  exclusion 
of  the  federal  role  is  a  serious 
concern. 

The  federal  government  has  been 
involved  in  the  HHCA  from  its 
inception.    The  HHCA  was  created  by 
Congress.    The  focus  of  the  program, 
the  emphasis  on  rural  Glomes teading, 
and  the  setting  aside  of  public  lands 
for  the  HHCA  were  determined  by  the 
federal  governments 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  including 
the  HHCA,  was  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
until  statehood.    The  Congress  and 
Departments  of  Justice  and  the 
Interior  retained  trust  responsi- 
bilities over  the  HHCA  through 
provisions  in  the  Admission  Act  of 
1959.     These  trust  respon^bilities 
remain  in  effect  today.     The  federal 
government  must  not  ignore  its  role  in 
this  matter. 

The  draft  report  includes  a  list  of 
well-known  ptroblems*    Hawaii  continued 
to  address  these  problems  without 
diverting  limited  funds  from^  direct 
services  to  native  Hawaiians. 
Ignoring  the  federal  government's 
and  the  level'  of  tesources  required 
to  resolve  these  problem?  is  a  major 
deficiency  of  tha  draft  report. 

In  essence,   the  draft  report  as  it 
exists  will  have  a  serious  negative 
impact  on  the  native  Hawaiian 
beneficiary  .group,   the  program,  and 
the  general  community.     It  will  result 
in  greater  misunderstanding  and  a 
deterioration  of  community  and 
legislative  support  which  has  taken  50 
years  to  build. 

The  federal  and  state  government 
must  pursue  the  identification, 
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analysis,  and  resolution  of  these 
problems  in  a  cooperative  manner,  with 
full  recognition  of  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  each  entity  through- 
out the  60-year  history  of  the  HHCA. 
The  recently-created  Federal-State 
Task  Force  on  the  HHCA  provides  a 
timely  and  appropriate  opportunity  to 
achieve  this.     The  task  force  has  a 
broad  mandate  and  is  composed  of 
federal,   state,   and  community 
representati ves. 

I  propose  that  the  responsibility 
for  developing  a  final  independent  " 
study  on  the  HHCA  be  transferred  to 
this  task  force.     In  other  words,  the 
task  force  would  continue  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  in 
developing  a  complete  final'  report, 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  witli 
detailed  recommendations  for  action. 

Areas  which  may  be  examined  by  the 
task  force  which  are  not  addressed  in 
the  existing  draft  report  include 
recommended  revisions  to  the  HHCA,  a 
clear  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
HHCA  with  a  proper  blend  of  powers  and 
functions,  clarification  of  the 
federal  government's  role  and  respon- 
sibilities, alternative  methods  of 
.funding,   and  detailed  recommendations 
to  address  problems. 

ThQ  draft  'report  can  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  task  force. 
The  Office  of  the  Inspectoi'  General 
would  retain  its  functions  in  terms  of 
assisting  the  task  force  in  developing 
a  final  report  and  in  monitoring  its 
implementation  to  provide  periodic 
reports  to  Congress.     Hawaii  stands 
committed  and  prepared  to  provide 
resource  persons  and  assistance  for 
such  an  endeavor. 

My  administration  has  made 
significant  commitments'  to  the  DHHL  in 
terms  of  financial  resources  and 
overall  assistance.     More  than  $40 
million  in  state  funds  have  been 
funneled  into  the  DHHL  in  the  past  six 
years.     Over  1,300  homes  have  been 
constructed  during  this  period,  which 


nearly  equals  the  total  number  of 
homes  constructed  in  the  previous  54 
years. 

The  DHHL  agricultural  program  has 
been  improved  through  water  develop- 
ment,  increased  loan  limits  and 
expanded  loan  purposes,   and  technical 
assistance.    Progress  is  being  made  by 
homestead  farmers  and  ^this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue.     The  DHHL  is 
making  negotiated  general  leases 
available  to  native  Hawaiians  to 
'  increase  opportunities  for  business 
development  and  job  creation,   as  well 
as  making  its  land  base  and  resources 
; more  accessible  to  native  Hawaiians. 
The  new  DHHL  economic  development 
program  will  provide  business 
assistance  and  small  business  loans  to 
support  this  effort. 

I  believe  in  the  Department  of 
Interior's  sincerity  about  making  a 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the 
native  Hawaiian  beneficiary  group.  .  I" 
look  forward  to  our  joint  commitment 
to  this  effort.    Your  comments  on  my 
proposal  would  be  appreciated. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I 
remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 
George  R.  Ariyoshi' 

Enclosure 
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B.     COMMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  GOVERNOR 
ARIYOSHI 

Overall  Comments 

Purpose  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act 

The  draft  report  ^  does  not 
discuss  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  (HfHCA)  itself.     It  does  not 
identify  areas  of  the  Act  for  revision 
and  improvement.     Created  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1921,   iii^)lemented  by  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  under  U.S. 
government  jurisdiction  for  38. years, 
implemented  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
22  years  under  a  compact  with  the  U.S. 
Government,   the  HHCA  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged  during  this 
entire  period. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  HHCA 
is  not  clear.     The  concept  of  native 
Hawaiian  "rehabilitation"  is  vague.  A 
contemporary  mix  of  statutory  powers 
'  and  functions  is  lacking.     As  a 
consequence,   it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  performance  and  results 
of  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands   (DHHL).     The  HHCA  focuses  on  the 
land  base  rather  than  the  changing 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians  and  methods 
to  address  these  needs. 

Statutory  Provisions 

A  Congressional  Committee  Report  at 
the  time  of  the  HHCA's  passage  lists 
these  principle  objectives: 

•  The  Hawaiian  must  be  placed  on 
the  land  to  insure  his 
rehabilitation; 

•  Alienation  of  the  land  must  be 
made  impossible; 


*7    All  references  in  this  appendix 
to  The  "draft  report"  refer  to'  the 
Inspector  General's  draft  report,  and 
not  to  the  Draft  Report  of  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission. 


•  Accessible  water  in  adequate 
amounts  must  be  provided  for  all 
tracts;  and 

•  The  Hawaiian  must  be  financially 
aided  until  his  farming 
operations  are  well  under  way. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
land  is  not  the  panacea  for  native 
Hawaiian  advancement.  Comprehensive 
and  balanced  programs  are  required  to 
assure  success.     The  HHCA  does  not 
address  the  social,^  economic,  and 
educational  needs  of  the  beneficiary 
group.     Adequate  and  sustained  funding 
is  not  provided. 

The  non-alienation  clause  makes  it 
impossible  for  native  Hawaiian 
homestead  lessees  to  secure  financing 
without  DHHL's  continuous  support  in 
the  form  of  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees.     DHHL  financing  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,   limited  unless 
new  sources  and  methods  are  identified 
and  made  available.    A  significant 
share  of  the  equity  created  by  the 
lessee  cannot  be  released  until  the 
lessee  surrenders  the  lease  or  passes 
away.     Further,   the  non-alienation 
clause  and  the  inability  to  leverage 
other  funds  create  a  general 
disincentive  for  land  improvement. 
Native  Hawaiian  homesteaders  are 
unable  to  pass  on  leases  and 
improvements  to  non-native  Hawaiian 
direct  heirs. 

The  HHCA  exclusion  of  sugar  cane 
lands,   forest  reserves,   and  the  remote 
location  of  lands  results  in  a  land 
base  isolated  from  population  centers, 
often  in  dry  areas  with  poor~soil 
conditions.     Cost  of  developing  water 
sources  and  distribution  systems  is 
prohibitive.     Funds  for  water 
planning,  desigfi,  and  construction  are 
not  readily  available. 

The  provision  of  land,   water,  and 
financing  for  farmers  is  not  adequate 
to  ensure  success.  Technical 
assistance  in  farm  production  and 
business  management  is  required. 
Remote  DHHL  farming  areas  face 
transportation  and  marketing  problems 
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and  lack  a  full  complement  of 
agricultural  support  services. 

DHHL  Land  Base  Serves  Two  Purposes 

The  DHHL  land  base  is  used  to 
develop  native  Hawaiian  home^^teads  and 
to  generate  revenues  for  adminis- 
tration and  other  costs.  These 
conflicting  purposes  for  the  land  have 
been  a  continuous  source  of  confusion 
and  controversy.     Expanded  homestead 
programs  experienced  since  1975  create 
additional  demands  for  staff  to 
provide  services  and  maintain  quality 
standards.     Planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  homestead  improvements 
are  largely  dependent  on  State  funds. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  DHHL 
allocate  raw  land  without  services  or 
improvements.     However,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  balanced  program  of 
services  and  improvements  is  required. 
DHHL  is  caught  in  a  continual  bind — it 
cannot  develop  homestead  improvements- 
fast  enough  to  use  large  tracts  of 
land  and  it  needs  to  use  the  same  land 
base  to  generate  revenues  for  expanded 
services. 

Federal  Role  Omitted 

The  draft  report  introduction 
states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was: 

...to  determine  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
adequately  executed  its  trust 
•      responsibilities  for  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  as  provided  by 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,   1920,  and  the  Hawaii 
Admission  Act  of  1959.   (page  1) 

The  draft  report  does  not  attempt  to 
define  federal  responsibilities,  nor 

does  it  include  an  evaluation  of  the 

r 


performance  of  the  federal  government 
in  its  trustee  capacity.    This  is  a 
serious  deficiency  of  the  draft 
report. 

•The  federal  government  has  played 
an  active  role  throughout  the  history  , 
of  the  HHCA.     The  U.S.  Congress 
created  the  HHCA.     The  federal 
government  had  jurisdiction  over  its 
implementation  when  Hawaii  was  a 
Territory  and  retained  trust 
responsibilities  outlined  in  the  HHCA 
and  Admission  Act  that  are  still  in 
effect. 

The  basis  for  interpreting  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  (USDI)  role 
as  "ministerial"  in  a  1972  memorandum 
of  DHHL  is  not  clarified.     The  draft 
report  does  not  discuss  whether  this 
passive  role  is  still  considered 
adequate  or  whether  the  federal 
government's  trustee  responsibilities 
are  more  extensive  in  scope  and  active 
in  nature. 

The  draft  report  describes  specific 
actions  by  the  federal  government  that 
are  questionable  without  recommending 
corrective  actions.    This  refers  to 
the  USDI  approval  of  HHCA  land 
exchanges  and  the  illegal  use  of  1,356 
acres  at  Lualualei,  Oahu,  by  the  U.S. 
Neivy. 

Alternative  Funding  Sources  Not 
Explored 

The  draft  report  contains  no 
substantive  and  detailed  recommen- 
dations on  alternative  funding 
sources,   including  federal  funds,  that 
may  be  channeled  to  DHHL.    It  is  clear __ 
that  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
DHHL  and  documented  in  the  draft 
report  are  related  to  the  lack  of 
funds  for  site  improvements,  construc- 
tion,  financing,  programs,  and 
operations . 

DHHL  has  made  significant  strides 
under  the  present  State  Administration 
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because  of  a  substantial  infusion  of 
State  funds.     DHHL's  ability  to 
continue  in  this  positive  direction 
has  been  reduced  by  the  1978  State 
Constitution  limit  on  State  spending, 
impact  of  current  economic  conditions 
on  State  and  DHHL  revenues,  and 
inflation.    The  omission  of  the 
federal  government's  role  in  providing 
funds  to  DHHL  is  a  serious  concern. 
As  far  as  can'be  determined,  federal 
funds  have  never  been  allocated  to  the 
DHHL  in  the  60  year  history  of  the 
HHCA. 

Draft  Report.  Findings 
Misleading 

Draft  report  findings  leave  the 
impression  that  the  problems  can  be 
resolved  simply.    Recommendations  in 
the  draft  report  are  so  general  as  to 
be  meaningless  and  not  useful  in  terms 
of  taking  corrective- action.  The 
exact  scope  of  work  required  and  costs 
are  not  outlined.    Many  of  the 
detailed  comments  that  follow  are 
intended  to  clarify  the  complex  and 
difficult  nature  of  these  problems  and 
needs. 

The  draft  report  in  its  present 
form  is  deficient  and  incomplete,  doss 
not  fulfill  its  stated  purpose,  and 
will  not  result  in  thfe  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  improvements  needed.  The 
federal  government  must  acknowledge 
its  proper  rcie  with  respect  to  the  o 
HHCA  and  DHHL. 


Detailed  Comments 

"  ( 

Land  Status 

1.    Land  Inventory 

Finding:     The  draft  report  cites 
the  lack  of  descriptions  of  available 
lands"  as  a  problem  including  the  lack 
of  a  complete  and  accurate  land 
inventory  (page  13). 


Comment:     The  land  inventory 
problem  is  complex,  du6  in  "part  to 
Congressional  withdrawals,  land 
exchanges.  Executive  Orders,  and  vague 
descriptions  in  the  HHCA,     All  of 
these  problems  were  noted  in  the 
report  (pp.  15-29). 

Original  maps  used  by.USDI  in 
designating  "available  lands"  in  the 
1920 's  would  be  a  useful  reference 
point  for  development  of  a  complete 
and  accurate  inventory.     The  draft 
report  does  not  contain  specific 
recommendations  for  USDI  to  pursue  in 
this  effort. 

Without  adequate  original  reference 
maps,  background  research  required 
prior  to  actual  surveying  is 
exhaustive  and  costly.  Presently, 
this  research  involves  examining  each 
parcel  in  terms  of  HHCA  provisions, 
the  ahupua'a  (land  division  extending 
from  mountains  to  the  sea)  within 
which  it  exists,  deducting  sugar  and 
forest  lands,  etc.,   in  accordance  with 
Section  203  of  the  HHCA.     Reliance  on 
the  validity  of  existing  documents  has 
been  necessary.     This  process  is 
lengthy  and  can  lead  to  inaccuracies. 

Differences  in  acreages  among 
various  DHHL  sources  are,   in  part, 
accounted  for  in  that  these  sources 
each  reflect  the  most  recent 
information  available.     There  are 
differences  due  to  poor  descriptions 
in  the  HHCA.     As  lands  are  developed, 
^  more  accurate  descriptions  are 

produced,  generally  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.     As  parcels  are  brought  into 
use,   surveyed,  and  developed,  reports 
are  improved  and  updated.  Given 
existing  staff  and  resources,   DHHL  has 
used  this  method  of  addressing  the 
60-year  old  problem,  concerning  lack  of 
an  adequate  land  inventory. 

A{iproximately  40%  of  the  DHHL  lands 
have  not  been  surveyed.     These  lands 
generally  have  not  been  those  best 
suited  for  homestead  or  leasing 
purposes.     It  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  high  survey  expense  when  specific 
uses  for  these  lands  are  not  yet 
identified. 
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2.    Land  Withdrawals 

Pending:     There  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive  and  accelerated  approach  to 
revive  the  issue  of'  home  lands  which 
have  been  withdrawn  for  public  use 
(page  22). 

Comment:     A  total  review  will  be 
required  to  determine  policy  and 
procedures.    The  matter  of  airports  on 
DHHL  lands  is  in  the  process  of  being 
resolved.     It  is  clear  that  airport 
use  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  the  HHCA. 

The  question  of  schools  and  parks 
is  not  so  easily  answered  in  that 
these  uses  are  part  of  an  overall 
community  in  which  homesteaders 
residfe.    Another  policy  or  approach 
may  be  required.     One  possible  impact 
is  that  other  agencies  will  refuse  to 
maintain  parks  or  school  properties 
without  clear  authority  to  occupy  the 
land.     This  raises  several  questions 
yhich  must  be  given  serious 
consideration  including  the  soundness 
of  a  policy  to  move  into  the  area  of 
maintenance  of  facilities  which  may  or 
may  not  directly  benefit  homesteaders.- 
With  limited  resources  and  manpower, 
focusing  on  direct  services  to  ^ 
beneficiaries  is  more  prudent^  DHHL 
does  not  have  the  resources  dr 
manpower  to  maintain  these  \ 
facilities.  '^^ 

Other  land  uses  such  as  game 
reserves,  forests,   and  conservation 
areas  may  require  yet  another  policy 
or  approach.     The  extent  and  type  of 
uses  of  these  areas  by  native 
Hawaiians  are  not  documented.     It  is 
clear  that  the  issue  of  maintenance 
and  management  of  these  lands  by  other 
agencies  may  result  in  additional 
costs  to  DHHL.     DHHL  lacks  sufficient 
resources  and  manpower  to  adequately 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  or 
functions . 


It  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
13,601  acres  in  Governor's  Executive 
Orders,  one  of  these  game  reserve 
lands  encompasses  81.8  percent  of  tHfe 
total. 

Prior  to  proceeding  with  any  land 
exchange,  a  clear  understanding  of 
DHHL  land  values  must  be  determined  in 
terms  of  resources  present  on  the  land 
and  potentials  for  future  land 
development.     Land  exchanges  are  based 
on  a  value  for  value  exchartge.     It  is 
imperative  that  DHHL  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  own  lands  as  well  as 
landr  which  are  being  sought  from  v. 
other  parties.    Technical  studies  will 
be  undertaken  within  the  next  two 
years  to  provide  such  information. 

Resolution  of  Governor's  Executive 
Orders  is  not  unilateral  on  the  part 
of  the  DHHL.     If  funds  are  involved 
for  compensation,  legislative 
appropriations  may  be  required.  If 
lari4  exchanges  are  considered  as  a 
method  of  compensation,   the  Department 
of  Land  and  Natural  Resources  and 
sometimes  a  third  party  are  necessary 
to  consummate  an  exchange. 

This  negotiation  process  requires 
agreement  on  appraisal  methods,  land 
values,  and  money.     Resolution  may 
involve  arbitration  or  litigation. 

Of  course,  USDI  approval  of  the 
land  exchanges  will  be  required. 

3,     Past  Landj^ Exchanges 

Finding:     The  propriety  of  three  of 
the  seven  exchanges  is  questionable  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  ^HHCA) 
apparently  are  not  compiled  with  (page 
28). 

Comment:     Note  that  USD I  approved 
each  land  exchange.     USDI  and  DHHL 
share  responsibility  in  this  larea  and 
must  work  together  to  resolve"* this 
matter.    The  draft  report  raised 
questions,  but  does  not  recommend 
corrective  action. 
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4*    Corrections  to  Draft;  Report 
Information 

In  the  table  on  page  15,  in  the 
fourth  column  under  "Congressional  * 
additions"  the  402  acres  listed  on 
Molokai  should  be  on  Kauai;  -0-  would 
be  the  correct  figure  for  Molol  -^i. 
These  changes  affect  the  last  column, 
"Ad justed  Act  Total. "    Kauai's  total 
should  be  22,948;  Molokai *s  total 
should  read  34,980.*/ 

In  the  table  on'  page  18,  the 
correct  Akinaka  Study*  Acreage  for 
Hawaii;  Kamok^i-Kapulena  should  be  , 
3,509  rather  than  4,725  which  would 
adjust  the  acreage  difference  from  275 
to  1,491.     The  4,725  acres  as  it  reads 
in  the.  draft  report  included  1,216 
acres  for  a  land  exchange  that  should 
not;,  have  been  included  here.^/ 

In.additionv  a  last  example  should 
be  included  in  the  following  manner  on 
this  table: 


Island: 


Area: 


Acre  Per 
Act: 


Akinaka  Study  , 
Acreage; 

Differences: 


Kauai  , 
Moloaa 

2,000 

316 
1,684 


On  page  19,  number  2.,  "The  Akinaka 
Study  did  not  include... the  figure 
should  read  699  acres,  not  670  as 
stated.^  ' 


Program  Accomplishments 
1.  Background 

9-' 

Finding.:     1975  DHHL  General  Plan 
goals  are  not  being  achieved  (page 
31). 

.    Comment:     The  DHHL  General  Plan  is 
a  policy  document  that  indicates 
general  directions  to  be  pursued.  The 
General  Plan  is  further  refined  by 
Development  Plans,  detailed  design  and 
engineering  iJlans,  and  Program  Plans. 
Implementation  is  tied  to  several 
factors,   including  the  availability  of 
funds.    The  General  Plan  reflects  the 
favorable  economic  conditions  of  the 
early  l970's.     It  does  not  reflect  the 
1978  State  spending  limit  and  its 
impact  on  State  allocations  of  General 
Obligation  Bond  funds  to  DHHL,  the 
impact  of  inflation  or  the  reduction* 
in  the  rate  of  revenue  increases  to 
the  State  and  DHHL  due  to  the  sluggish 
economic  conditions •  • 

DHHL  recognizes  the  need  to  , 
re-examine  the  General  Plan  based  on 
new  information,  projections,  and 
recent  amendments  to  the  HHCA.  -Work 
on  technical "Studies  to  support  this 
effort  is  scheduled  within  the  next 
two  years. 

At  the  time  tliis  audit  was  being 
conducted,   five  Development  Plans  were 
in  process  for  the  areas  of  Kawaihae 
and  Puukapu  (HawaiiJ,  Kalamaula, 
(Molokai),  Kula  (Maui),  and  Kanakuli 
(Oahu).    Development  Plans  identify 
the  highest  and  best  uses  for  DHHL 
la.ids,   total  costs,  and  phases  of 
development.    These  documents  are  used 
to  justify  requests  for  capital 
improvement  project  funds  from  the 
State  legislature,  as  well  as  for 
internal  planning  and  management 
purposes. • 


*/  [Inspector  General's]  Report 


corrected. 
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The  draft  report  estimates  that 
$600  million  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  present  waiting  list  of 
7,500.    This  total  cost  is  probably 
underestimated.     It  does  not  include 
the  cost  for  planning,  design,  and 
detailed  engineering.     It  does  not 
.  include  the  cost  for  major* 
inf rastructural  improvements,  such  as 
water  source  deirelopment,  required  to 
open  up  new  areas  for  homesteading 
purposes.     The  draft:  report  does  not 
mention  any  federal  role  in  assisting 
the  DHHL  to  finance  these  costs. 
Obviously,  a  reliance  on  State  funds 
and  DHKL's  ability  to  generate 
revenues  from  its  land  base  are  not 
sufficient. 


2,     Housing  Programs 


a.    Finding:     Determine  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  fully  improved 
residential  lots  to  the^  applicant. 
Alternatives  to  consider  are  reduc- 
tions in  the  extent  of  improvements 
provided  and/or  a  requirement  that 
applicants  pay  for  certain  improve- 
ments (page  42). 

Commerft:     With  a  waiting  list  of 
7,600  native  Hawaiians,  iu  would  be  a 
simple  task  to»  subdivide  DHHL's  lands 
and  allocate  these  raw  lands  to  all. 
This  approach  to  "^'tfJAring"  native 
Hawaiian  problems  woul^  be 
irresponsible  and  detrimental  to  the 
beneficiary  group. 

^  DHHL  follows  a  deliberate  practice' 
pf  assuring  that  residential-  and 
agricultural  lots  and  improvements 
meet  County  standards,  fully  cognizant 
of  the  tradeoffs  involved  in  terms  of 
higher  costs  and  fionstraints  on  DHHL's 
ability  to  satisfy  the  waiting  lists. 
This  course  of  action  is  followed  for 
several  reasonst,  which  the  draft 
report  did  not  cover: 


•  -It  allows  DHHL  to  dedicate  . 
certain  improvements  to  tlie  ' 
County  for  repair  and 
maintenance; 

Thi«  allows  homesteaders  to 
obtain  homeowner's  and  9ther 
forms  of  insurance,  health  and 
safety  s^-^rvices  ^uch  as  fire 
protection," 

•  Depending  on  the  source  of 
financing,  certain  minimum 
standards  must  be  met.  Loan 
guarantees  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Admini  ;tration,  for 
example,  are  available  if  DHHL 
mpets  building  standards  that 
are  more  restrictive  than  County 
standards . 

•  If  DHHL  had  an  independent 
source  of  financing,  residential- 
and  agricultural  leases  could  be 
awarded  without  meeting  County 
standards.    However,  DHHL- would 
be  responsible  for  infra- 
structure maintenance  and 
repair,  providing  insurance,  and 
health  and  safety  services. 
Native  Hawaiians  would  have 
difficulty  securing  loans  and 
services.     In  most  cases,  the 
native  Hawaiian  beneff^ciary 
would  suffer. 

The  draft  report  failed  to  examine 
these  issues  in  relation  to  the 
tradeoffs  involved  and  the  full 
impacts  of  their  recommendations.  It 
is  likely  that  draft  report  recommen- 
dations will  provide  marginal 
benefits.    The  key  concern  is  the  need 
for  additional  funding  from  federal 
agencies . 

bHHL  has  discussed  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  &tudy  of  the  native 
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Hawaiian  housing  market,   types  of 
housing  units  desired  and  affordable 
to  this  market,  alternative  methods  of 
financing,  alternative  methods  of 
reducing  costs,  passing  certain 
improvement  costs  to  the  applicant 
(possibly  on  ability,  to  pay  basis), 
and  an  assessment  of  the  impact  on 
current  methods  of  appraising  homes  at 
the  time  of  sui^render  or  death  with  no 
qualified/interested  heirs o     DHHL  does 
not  have  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
this  cost  at  pre^nt* 

b.     Finding:     Determine  if 
alternatives  to  direct  loans  "are 
feasible  such  as  some  type  of 
guaranteed  subsidized  loan  program 
using  commercial  funding  sources  (page 
4  2 )  • 

-Comment:     DHHL  recognizes  the  need 
Uo  identify  and  pursue  alternative 
method^  of  financing.     DHHL  currently 
provides  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees.     Public  program  funds  are 
very  limited.     The  situation  is  not 
likely  to  improve.  Informal 
discussions  with  commercial  funding 
sources  over  the  past  year  have  not 
been  successful.     Major  concerns 
raised  are  the  non-alienation  lease 
provisions  and  closed  native  Hawaiian 
market.     It  is  agreed  that  this  area 
must  be  examined  further.  Other 
alternatives  may  exist  and  need  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Certain 
options  may  be  available  to  select 
segments  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
market.     A  complete  study  of 
sufficient  scope  and  depth  is 
necessary  and  qostly. 

3.     Farm  and  Ranch  Homes teading 
Programs 

a.     Finding:     There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  native  Hawaiian 
farming  and  ranching  program  has  not 
progressed  rapidly  (page  35). 

Comment:     The  discussion  of  farming 
and  ranching  homes teading  program  in 
the  draft  report  demonstrates  a 
qeneral  lack  of  .^understanding  of  the 


dynamics  of  agriculture  in  Hawaii. 
Simple  nnd  incomplete  indicators  ^f 
success  are  used.     Agriculture  in 
Hawaii,  primarily  in  the  form  of 
family-run  operations,  is  constantly 
in  a  state  of  flux  and  is  highly 
sensitive  to  market  and  qeneral 
economic  conditions.  Corporate 
agribusiness  on-  the  mainland  is  highly 
mechanized,   located  on  large  tracts  of 
land,   enjoy  the  benefits  of 
economies-of-scale,   and  are  supported 
by  a  wide  range  of  governmental 
support  services  including  price 
supports . 

Native  Hawaiian  homestead  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  DHHL's  program  are 
affected  by  many  factors  which  are 
beyond  direct  control.    There  are 
risks  involved  in  any  business 
venture.     The  native  Hawaiian  lessee, 
of  course,   assumes  responsibility  for 
decisions  made  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  operations. 

The  list  of  eighti  reasons  cited  on 
pp.  35-36  are  not  cbmplete.  Other 
factors  include: 

•  Weather  coriditions  such  as 
severe  flooding  and  drought 
experience  over  the  past  three 
years  by  native  Hawaiian 
lessees/ in  Hilo  and  Puukapu* 

•  Pi  small  local  market  and 
competition  from  other  Hawaii 
farmers  and  ranchers,  mainland 
and/foreign  operators. 
Paniaewa  farmers  are 
experiencing  a  difficult 
marketing  problem  for  guavas. 

•  The  absence  of  economies - 
of -s  ca le ,   high  labor  cos  ts , 

'  and  high  per  unit  production 
costs . 

•  The  lack  of  agricultural 
support  services  in  certain 
locations  such  as  research  and 
experimental  facilities,  private 
credit,  monitoring  of  disease 
and  pest  problems. 
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>  •    Distribution  and  marketing 

problems  such  as  poor  air  and 
barge  service,  distance  to 
market. 

The  draft  report  is  based  on  a  rather 
narrow  perspective.    Over  the  fO  year 
history  of  the  HHCA,   farming  and 
ranching  has  been  a  priority  concern. 
The.  draft  report  focuses  on  recent 
events  which  in  many  ways  do  not 
reflect  a  long-term  trend.  Current 
economic  conditions,  for  example,  have 
affected  native  Hawaiian  lessees  (as 
well  as  other  farmers  and  ranchers). 
Certain  crops  are  seasonal  in  nature, 
therefore,   site  visitations  may  have 
been  misleading.     Big  Island  (i.e., 
island  of  Hawaii]  lessees  are 
adjusting  to  the  impact  of  severe 
weather  problems. 

DHHL  views  the  farming  and  ranching 
homestead  programs  as  an  investment  in 
native  Hawaiians  who  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  economy  of 
Hawaii.    DHHL  plays  a  supportive  and 
advisory  role;  DHHL  will  not  dictate 
what  to  grow,  when  and  how.  Each 
native  Hawaiian  farmer  and  rancher 
makes  the  final  decision. 

DHHL  has  actively  pursued  measures 
which  are  consistent  with  its  proper 
role,  which  will  support  native 
Hawaiian  farmers  and  ranchers  in  their 
endeavors.     Farm  agents  and  technical 
assistance  are  provided,  rules  have 
been  promulgated  to  clearly  define 
applicant  qualifications  and 
farm/ranch  plan  requirements. 
Recently,  DHHL  sought  and  received 
authority  to  increase  loan  limits  and 
expand  purposes  for  loans,   to  allow  a 
residence  on  an  agricultural  lot,  and 
to  provide  aquaculture  homestead 
leases.     DHHL  has  connected  Waimea 
farmers  to  the  State  Lalamilo 
Irrigation  System,  has  encouraged 
lessees  to  transfer  lots  to  more 
suitable  locations,  expanded  the 
definition  of  agriculture  to  include 
poultry  and  livestock  (pigs),  and 
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is  investigating  potentials  for  DHHL 
agricultural  loan  guarantees  with 
other  Federal  and  State  sources. 

These  efforts  have  demonstrated 
DHHL's  commitment  to  agriculture. 
Many  native  Hawaiian  agricultural 
lessees  have  responded  positively  by 
increasing  acreage  under  cultivation, 
increasing  levels  of  production, 
.  examining  new  products  and  markets. 
Many  young  native  Hawaiians  are 
expressing  a  strong  commitment  to 
agriculture .    These  trends  are 
expected  ^o  continue  and  add  to  the 
momentum^     DHHL  must  be  prepared  to 
respond. 

b.     Finding:     Over  60%  of  the  farm  . 
tracts  are  not  in  full  cultivation, 
including  42%  that  are  not  under  any 
cultivation  (page  35). 

Comment:     These  figures  reflect  the 
number  of  farm  leases,  not  the  number 
of  acres.    Most  leases  are  not  under 
full  cultivation,  however,  most  are 
under  some  cultivation.    Table  [75] 
shows  information  compiled  for  the 
1981  District  Manager  Reports.     It  is 
a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
farming  activity.     [Table  75  appears 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter].     DHHL  is 
focusing  more  attention  on  the 
problems  and  needs  at  Hoolehua, 
Molokai,   that  impede  farm  production. 
This  is  discussed  in  another  section. 

4.     Molokai  Farm  Problems 

Finding:     Farming  can  be  a  success 
on  Molokai,  but  there  are  many 
problems  pertaining  to  homestead  lands 
that  will  have  to  be  overcome  before 
homesteaders  can  achieve  success  (pp. 
38-40). 

Comment:     Other  problems  should  be 
added  to  the  eight  listed,  including, 
lack  of  research  and  experiment 
facilities  on  the  island,  inadequate 
water  to  supply  the  entire  homestead 
farm  area  and  high  cost  to  link  system 
to  new  source (s)  of  water,  lack  of 
farming  expertise,  and  inability  of 
some  homesteaders  to  farm  due  to  age 
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and  health  conditions.    Major  DHHL 
fann  initiatives  were  outlined  in  a 
previous  section.     In  addition, 
certain  positive  actions  are  taking 
place  on  Molokai: 

•  DHHL  will  initiate  a  farm 
development  planning  effort  to 
compile  and  analyze  data  on 
land  characteristics,  lessee 
demographic  profiles, 

inf ras tructure,  water,  and 
marketing  and  distribution 
problems  and  needs.    This  will 
form  the  basis  for  future 
action. 

•  The  Molokai  Electric  Company 
will  pay  for  cuttings  of 
homestead  biomass  (e.g., 
trees,   shrubs,  grass) .  'Early 
reports  indicate  that  biomass 
may  realize  higher  returns 
than  previous  pineapple 
agreements.     Concerns  that 
need  to  be  examined  are  the 
long-term  impact  of  repeated 
cuttings  on  the  soil, 
productive  use  of  fertile 
agricultural  lands,  and 
dependence  on  one  product  and 
one  outlet. 

•  The  ^HHL  technical  assistance 
project  has  made  significant 
impact  on  farming  activity  on 
Molokai.     The  project  provides 
on-the-farm  consultation, 
workshops,  disease  and  tissue 
analysis,   and  variety  trials. 
The  project  was  recently 
extended  for  two  more  years. 

•  The  new  Maui  Community  College 
Molokai  Farm  Project  which 
will  offer  college  coursework, 
workshops ,   field  trips ,  and 
hands-on  field  experiences  will 
complement  the  DHHL  technical 
assistance  project. 


5,     Subleasing  of  Ranch  Land  \ 

Finding:     The  issue  of  whether  - 
native  Hawaiian  ranchers  can  award 
grazing  permits  to  non-native 
Hawaii ans  needs  to  be  resolved  (page 
42), 

Comment:     The  subleasing  of  ranch 
land  raises  basic  issues  that  relate 
to  homestead  uses  whether  residential,  ' 
farming,   ranching,  or  aquaculture.  Is 
the  use  of  DHHL  lands  by  native 
Hawaiians  to  be  considered  a  right  or 
a  privilege?     If  it  is  a  native 
Hawaiian  right,   it  is  questionable 
whether  the  DHHL  should  place 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  use  of 
the  land.     The  DHHL"  should  not  prevent 
native  Hawaiians  from  using  the  land 
to  assure  hxs  advancement,  for 
example,  by  seeking  third  party 
investors.    This  may  require  that  the 
non-alienation  clause  be  re-examined. 
HHCA  provisions  should  not  hamper 
efforts  by  native  Hawaiians  to  secure 
non-governmental  assistance,  provide 
workers'  quarters  on  the  land,  and 
taking  the  initiative  to  operate  in 
the  free  enterprise  system. 
Unfortunately,   there  are  cases  where 
HHCA  provisions  have  heeh  a  deterrent, 
rather  than  a  positive  fad^r,  to 
providing  native  Hawaiians  with 
individual  control  and  responsibility 
over  their  future. 

In  the  case  of  sublease  ranching 
agreements,   several  factors  need  co  be 
considered.     Some  lessees  have  been 
ranchers  for  many  years.     Due  to  age, 
these  lessees  are  not  fully  productive 
on  their  own;  their  children  are  not 
interested  in  continuing  the  ranch. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  evict  these 
lessees  after  many  years  of  developing 
and  operating  full-scale  ranches. 

Other  lessees  have  invested  heavily 
into  ranching  and  have  failed  because 
of  a  iack  of  experience  or  the 
inability  to  leverage  needed  capital. 
It  is  questionable  whether  eviction 
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from  the  land  will  lead  to  a  positive 
gain  for  any  party  involved.  Other 
solutions  can  be  explored  to  support 
the  native  Hawaiians'  commitment  to, 
and  interest  in,  ranching. 

Various  extenuating  circumstances 
need  to  be  understood  before  lease 
provisions  are  enforced.     This  may  be 
appropriate  in  some  cases f  not  in 
others.     A  flexible  approach  is 
required  that  offers  opportunities  for 
success  and  recognition  of  lessee 
commitment  and  initiative. 

Financial  Management  and  Reporting 

1.     Cash  Management 

Finding:     DHHL  has  not  maximized 
income  by  analyzing  current  cash  needs 
and  investing  all  cash  excess  to 
crurrent  needs  into  revenue  producing 
investments  (page  43), 

Comment:     DHHL  is  examining  the 
role  of  other  central  staff  agencies 
to  determine  whether  external  systems 
of  control  can  prevent  this  situation 
from  occurring.     It  is  acknowledged 
that  DHHL  is  responsible  for 
management  of  its  available  cash.  An 
external  control  system  would  be 
helpful,   especially  in  a  situation  of 
high  staff  turnover. 

DHHL  cash  investment,  generally 
before  and  after  the  period  included 
in  the  draft  report,  have  consistently 
ranged  between  7  5  and  85  percent  of 
available  cash.     During  the  period 
covered  in  the  draft  report  audit, 
DHHL  experienced  high  staff  turnover. 
Vacant  positions  existed. 

Hiring  and  staff  training  has 
received  high  priority.  Serious 
efforts  have  been  made  in  this  area 
and  a  proper  level  of  investment 
achieved  since  completion  of  the  draft 
report. 

Cash  management  is  also  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  various  funds 
involved.     Certain  funds  are 
predictable  in  terms  of  income  and 
disbursements.     Others  are  subject  to 


large  periodic  fluctuations.  Estima-^ 
ting  available  cash  for  investment 
purposes  can  be  very  difficult. 

•? 

2.  Financial  Statements 

Finding:     Complete  f inane  - 
statements  are  not  prepared,  ..erefore 
the  overall  financial  condition  of 
DHHL  is  not  readily  apparent. 
Inappropriate  management  decisionsj  may 
have  been  made  (page  43). 

Comment:     DHHL  recognizes  that 
improvements  are  needed  in  this  area. 
Reconciliation  of  accounts  is  being 
pursued.     DHHL  will  also  explore  the 
possibility  of  additional  assistance 
from  the  State  Department  of 
Accounting  and  General  Services  (DAGS) 
and  from  the  Department  of  Budget  and 
Finance  (DB&F) •     Further,  consultant 
services  may  be  required  to  determine 
a  feasible  method  of  initiating  proper 
accounting  systems  equipment  so  that 
complete  financial  statements  can  be 
developed. 

3.  Accounting  System  is  Not 
Auditable 

Finding:     The  main  deficiency  in 
the  accounting  system  is  that  key 
reconciliations  are  not  performed 
(page  47). 

Comment:     An  onqoinq  effort 
continues  in  this  area«  The 
reconciliation  process  may  require 
another  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  to 
comp lete . 

4.  Accuracy  of  Annual  Report  Data 

Finding:     DHHL  needs  to  improve  the 
accuracy  of  data  included  in  its 
annual  report  (page  48). 

Comment:     The  ar»  *ual  reports 
reflect  the  most  current  and  accurate 
information  available.     Changes  will 
continue  to  be  made  as  progress  is 
made. 

A  related  concern  is  the  need  for  a 
broad -based  management  information 
system  which  can  accommodate  fiscal, 
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accounting,   loan,   applicant  and  lesgee 
lists,   land  inventory,  beneficiary 
demographic  data,   and  leasing 
activities.    The  first  step  would 
include  retaining  a  consultant's 
services  to  assess  DHHL's  data  and 
analysis  needs  and  to  recommend  a 
feasible  management  information 
system.     The  system  is  needed  for 
daily  operations,   periodic  reporting. 
Such  a  system  would  provide  more 
timely  data.    As  the  accuracy  of  data 
input  increases,  the  system  will 
reflect  this. 

Eligibility  Lists 

a.  Findingr     DHHL  has  not  notified 
applicants  who  filed  since  June  19'81 
as  to  whether  their  applications  have 
been  approved  (page  53). 

Comment;     Letters  of  notification 
to  each  applicant  not  previously 
notified  will  be  sent  as  the  process 
of  verification  of  native  Hawaiian 
ancestry  is  completed.    This  process 
was  delayed  at  the  time  of  the  draft 
report  audit  because  DHHL  applicant 
data  base  information  was  being 
transferred  from  one  system  to  a  word 
processor.     DHHL  is  currently  making 
positive  progress  in  tr;rrrts  of 
resolving  this  problem. 

b.  Finding:     There  is  no  system  of 
application  accountability  numbers 
whereby  a  single  series  of  numbers  is 
used  and  a  nuraber  is  assigned  once  to 
an  application  (page  53). 

Comment!     A  new  application 
procedure  is  being  established  which 
will  satisfy  this  concern.  Internal 
procedures  need  to  be  finalized  before 
implementation . 

c.  Finding:     DHHL  does  not  have 
current  addresses  for  a  large  number 
of  applicants  and  attempts  to  contact 
the  individuals  have  not  been 
successful  (page  53). 

Comment:     A  key  problem  has  been 
maintaining  updated  addresses  for  DHHL 
applicants*     Rules  provide  that  each 


applicant  be  contacted  every  t>^o 
years.    These  biennium  contacts  and 
periodic  area  screenings  help  to 
identify  applicants  whose  mail  cannot 
be  delivered  because  of  a  change  of 
address. 

DHHL  maintains  a  mail  return  file 
for  followup  by  staff.     Lack  of 
manpower  has  been  a  problem.  The 
current  plan  is  to  conduct  segmented 
screenings  to  comply  with  the  biennium 
contact  requirement  and  keep  the  mail 
return  followup  manageable.  For 
example  a  segmented  system  of  contacts 
would  result  in  300  .aai lings,, each 
month,   rather  than  7,500  mailings  at 
one  time  every  two  years. 

d.     Finding:     The  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  should  establish  policies 
and  procedures  to  drop  applicants  from 
the  eligibility  lists  or  penalize  them 
after  reasonable  efforts  to  verify 
whereabouts  and  confirm  interest  are 
unsuccessful  (pp .  56-57 ) . 

Comment:     Interest  and  commitment 
are  at  a  high  level  at  the  time  of 
application.    This  decreases  as  the 
length  of  time  on  the  waiting  list 
increases.    When  leases  are  made 
available,   the  applicant  is  asked  to 
decide  interest  within  30  days  after 
waiting  for  several  years.     This  is  a 
major  decision  involving  a  large 
financial  investment  and  possibly 
relocation.    The  current  procedure  of 
placing  applicants  on  an  inactive 
status  provides  DHHL  with 
opportunities  to  identify  the 
effective  (i.e.,   interested  and 
committed)  waiting  list. 

This  procedure  was  authorized  in 
1977,  became  operational  in  1980,  and 
provides  for  an  inactive  list.     At  the 
present  time,  DHHL  has  no  desire  to 
drop  applicants  entirely  from 
eligibility  lists. 

e.     Finding:     Question  as  to 
whether  1952  list  of  Waimea  ranch 
applicants  received  proper 
notification  when  the  list  was 
cancelled  on  May  14,   1956  (pp.  55-56). 
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Comment;     DHHL  is  aware  of  this 
issue.     Staff  is  reviewing  historical 
data  to  determine  a  final  resolution. 

Leasing  Activities 

1.    Revocable  Permits 

Finding:     Revocable  permits 
continued  when  general  leases  would  be 
more  appropriate  (page  61). 

Comment:     Development  Plans  need  to 
be  completed  before  commitments  are 
made  to  any  general  leasing 
activities.    One  of  the  revocable 
permits  cited  will  be  affected  by  the 
Kawaihae  Development  Plan  now  in 
process.     Pending  completion  of  this 
Development  Plan,  a  general  lease  may 
be  issued  if  the  proper  zoning  is  in 
place. 

Plans  for  homestead  use  of  the 
other  revocable  permit  parcel  may 
preclude  issuing  a  general  lease. 
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REVIEW  OF  HAWAIIAN  HOMES  COMMISSION  PROGRAMS 

TABLES 


TABLE  65 

ACREAGE  AND  TYPE  MANAGED  BY  DHHL 
AS  OF  JUNE  30,  196l 


Hoaeatead  leaiot: 
Reaidential 
Fa  ma 

Ranches 

Comnunity  paaturei 
General  leaaea: 

Adminiatered  by  DHHL 
Adminiaterfid  by  Dept. 
of  Land  I'lnd  Natural 
Reaourcen 
Licenaea 

Revocable  pervita 
Conaeryation  landa 
Governor 'a  Executive  Orders ^ 
Unencuabered  lands 
Right-of-entriea 


Total 


1,330 
7,619 
17,113 


75,739 
16,500 


Acres 

26,062 
13,706 


92,239 
1,124 
15,844 
17,690 
12,245 
10,805 
9 


189,724 


TABLE  66 

FUNDS  AND  SOURCES  OF  REVENUES— DHHL 


Revolving  funds 

Hone  Loan  Fund  ($5/ 
■illion  ceiling)^ 

Additional  Receipts 
Loan  Fund 

Replacement  Loan  Fund 

General  Home  Loan  Fund 
Repair  Loan  Fund 
Fam  Loan  Fund 
Opetating  Fund 

Special  funda 

Education  Fund 
Devclopnent  Fund 
Native  Hawaiian 

Rehabilitation  Fund 
Loan  Intereat  Fund  ll 
Adffliniatration  Account 
Borrowed  money 

Truat  Fund 

Loan  Guarantee  Fund 


Funding  aource 

30  percent  monies  1^/ 

30  percent  monies  y 
General  obligations 

bonds 
General  obligations 

botida 
General  obligationa 

bonda 
General  obligations 

bonds 

Feature,  water  and  miac. 
feea  and  intereat  in* 
come 


30  percent  aoniea  \l 
30  percent  aoniea  \l 

30  percent  monies  \l 
Intereat  incoae 
General  leaae  revenuea 
Hawaiian  Houaing  Authority 

and  The  Model  Citiea 

Prograa 
Gifta  for  which  no  purpoae 

ia  apecified 
State  general  revenuea 


T7 30  percent  of  receipta  from  leaaing  of 
augar  cane  landa  and  water  licenaea  (State  landa 
receipta), 

21    Repoaitory  fund  eatabliahed  in  1979  for 
interest  monies  pending  transfer  to  other  funds. 


TABLE  67 

CHANGES  IN  UND  INVENTORY-- HAWAIIAN  HOME  LANDS 


Given 

Received 

Adjusted 

Original 

Congressionsl 

in 

in 

Act 

Island 

Act 

Withdrawals 

Addi t  ions 

Exchange 

Exchange 

Totsl 

Hawaii 

107,300 

53 

17 

1,244 

6,466 

112,506 

Kauai 

22,500 

402 

26 

20 

22,696 

Maui 

31 ,000 

12 

61 

31,073 

Molokai 

33,700 

719 

1,061 

32,420 

Oahu 

9^00 

133 

690 

355 

6,798 

Total 

203,500 

272 

564 

3,021 

6,924 

207,695 

ERIC 
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431 


TABLE  68 


TABU  69 


COMPARISON  OF  LAND  INVENTORY  FIGURES 


COMPARISON  OP  ACKEAGE  DeSCtlPTIONS 


Acreage 

Act  as 

Aaended  by 

1972 

1981 

Island 

Congress  1/  Akinaka  Study 

Annual  Report 

Uawftii 

112,508 

110,971 

110,575 

Kauai 

22,494 

17,967 

18,689 

HAui 

31,073 

29,070 

29,003 

Molokai 

32,822 

26,795 

26,210 

Oahu 

8,798 

5.069 

5,245 

Total 

207.695 

189.878 

189,724 

1/    Includes  seven  land  exchanges  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


1  >1«P<* 

Molokai 

Maui 

Bavaii 

Bavaii 

Hawaii 


Araa 


Kalaupapa 

Kahikinui 
■ianic 

KABoku -'Rapu  l«na 
Pauahi 


Acraagc 

Per 

Act 

5,000 
25,000 
7,350 
5,000 
750 


Akinaka 

Study  Acraagc 
Acraage  Difftranca 


1,247 
22,691 
7,169 
3,509  y 
555 


3,753 
2,109 

181 
1,491 

195 


1/  Excludai  1,216  acraa  nhich  ware  obtainad 
through  an  exchange. 


TABLE  70 

COMPARISON  or  DHRL  OgJECTIVES  AND  RESULTS 


Houiing  for  new  hoaeitcadcra 
(houici) 

Allocate  agricultural  landa 

to  native  Hawaiian! 
'  (acr«!i) 

r 

Reduce  the  acreage  of  landi 
uied  for  incoae  purpoiei 
(acrei) 

Haxiniee  incoae  through 
■ore  effective  land 
■anagement 


20,000  5,543 
Decraaie  Increaie 


No  lat 


31, 6X 


TABLE  71 

SUMMARY  OF  ELIGIBLE  HOMSTEAD  APPLICANTS 


Year  I 

lect  ive 

6  Y«ari 

Accoopliihnent* 

I  a land 

Reaidential 

Agriculture 

Ranch 

Total 

Hiiwaii 

1,104 

375 

247 

1,726 

2,600 

669 

lUuai 

391 

77 

41 

509 

Maui 

470 

21 

14 

505 

Molokai 

277 

114 

20 

411 

40,000 

793 

Oahu 

4|066 

6 

0 

4,074 

Total 

6.308 

595 

322 

7.225 

Aaount  Increaie 
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TABLE  72 

BOKBSTEAD  APPLICANTS  BY  TEARS  ON  ELIGIBILITY  LISTS 

Ytar*  on  Type  of  Applicition  

Eligibility 

Litti   Itiidential    Fane    A£ricultural  Total 


30 

or 

■ore 

54 

0 

2 

56 

25 

to 

29 

134 

1 

0 

135 

20 

to 

2A 

197 

2 

3 

202 

IS 

to 

19 

843 

77 

34 

954 

10 

to 

14 

713 

57 

19 

789 

5 

to 

9 

1,506 

55 

79 

1,640 

0 

to 

4 

2.861 

130 

456 

3.449 

Total 

6.308 

3^22 

595 

7.225 

TABLE  73 

COMPARISON  OF  DHHL  ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  LISTING  OF 
HOMESTEADERS,  BY  ISLAND 

 Number  of  Horoestcadcra 

1961  Liatmg  Aa  of 

la  land    Annual  Report         6/30/61  Difference 


Hawaii 

726 

"  762 

36 

Holokai 

380 

601 

221 

Maui 

89 

90 

1 

Oahu 

1,649 

1,610 

(39) 

Kauai 

190 

136 

(54) 

Total 

3.034 

3.199 

165 

TABLE  74 

COMPARISON  OF  DHHL  ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  LlS'iING  OF 
BOMSTEADERS,  BY  TYPE 

 Number  of  Hotateadera  

1981  Liating  Aa  of 

^ypg       Annual  Report         6/30/61  Difference 


Xeaidential  2^616 

Farm  3A7 

Ranch  69 

Total  3,034 


2,703 
421 

 75 

3.199 


85 

74 

165 


Area 


TABLE  75  • 

DHHL  FARMLANDS  CULTIVATED/aEARED 

Acres  Cultivated/Cleared 
Total  AcreB  §  X 


Panaewa 
Waimea 

Hoolchua 


641 
285 
6.355 


407 
187 
900 


63.5 
65.6 
14.2 


Total 


7.281 


1,494 


20.5 
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Federal  Responses  To 
The  Unique  Needs  Of  Native  Hawaiians 


The  preceding  two  chapters  have 
analyzed  and  reviewed  two  suggested 
federal  responses  to  the  unique  needs 
of  native  Hawaiians.    The  chapter 
entitled  "Existing  Law,  Native 
HawaiianSf  and  Compensation"  concludes 
that  the  response  of  compensation  for 
any  possible  loss  of  land  or 
sovereignty  is  not  available  under 
present  law.    The  "Review  of  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Programs"  reviews  the 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands  program,  including 
ways  to  ensure  better  administration 
of  the  program.    This  chapter  sets 
forth  other  federal  responses  that  are 
available  or  being  undertaken. 

A.     IDENTIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  WHICH  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS  MAY  BE 
,  ELIGIBLE 

The  Federal  Government  sponsors  a  • 
vast  array  of  programs  administered 
through  a  large  number  of  agencies. 
Five  federal  programs  specifically 
assist  native  Hawaiians.  jy  These 
are:     Title  VII  of  the  Native 
Americans  Program  Act;  2/  Title  III  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act;  ZJ  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedoms  Act;  4/  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act;  5/  and  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of  1921. 

The  section  that  follows  lists  a 
reptesentative  sample  of  existing 
federal  programs  that  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians  that  have 
been  identified  in  this  Report. 
Information  on  the  majority  of  the 
federal  programs  listed  on  the 
following  pages  (except  where 
otherwise  noted)  weis  obtained  from  the 
1982  edition  of  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance.     (The  next 
edition  of  the  Catalog  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  on  July  1,   1983.]  The 
Catalog  is  a  Government-wide 
compendium  of  federal  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities 


that  provide  assistance  or 
benefits  to  the  American  public.  It 
contains  financial  and  non-financial 
assistance  programs  administered  by 
departments  and  establishmeats  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  is  published 
annually  by  the  Federal  Government. 
As  the  basic  reference  source  of 
Federal  programs,  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Catalog  is  to  assist  users  in 
identifying  the  programs  that  meet 
specific  objectives  of  the  potential 
applicant,  and  to  obtain  general 
information  on  federal  assistance 
programs. 

The  following  list  is  not  meant  to 
be  exhaustive — the  Catalog  itself 
contains  hundreds  of  programs  that  may 
be  of  use  to  individual  native 
Hawaiians.    The  list  is  meant  to  be 
indicative,  however,  of  the  range  of 
Federal  Government  programs  now 
available  that  may  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians.  The 
numbers  following  the  program  title 
are  the  reference  numbers  used  in  the 
Catalog. 


Education;     Elementary  and  Secondary 

Compensatory  Education  for  the 
Disadvantaged >  Chapter  1  Grants  to 
Local  Educational  Agencies  ^/ 
Description  of  Grant  Process: 
Authorization  for  Basic  Grants  are 
computed  for  States  and  counties  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children 
5-17  years  of  age  from  low-income 
families  by  40  percent  of  the  State's 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  (but  not 
less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  national  average). 
These  children  include:     (1)  children 
in  families  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  (1980  census  data  but 


^  Information  on  this  program 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  February  1983, 
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using  the  definition  of  poverty  used 
in  compiling  the  1970  census);  (2) 
children  in  families  receiving  AFDC 
payments  in  excess  of  the  poverty 
level  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four 
(updated  annually);  O)  ne.glected  or 
delinquent  children  residing  in 
institutions  which  are  not 
State -opera ted;  and  (4)  foster 
children- supported  with  public  funds. 
Authorizations  are  ratably  reduced  to 
the  appropriated  amount.     In  addition 
each  county  is  guaranteed  an  amount 
which  is  not  less  than  85  percent  of 
the  amount  received  in  the  previous 
year. 

One-half  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  basic  Chapter  1  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
school  year  1978-79  will  be  allocated 
to  the  States  and  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  from 
families  below  50  percent  of  the 
median  national  income  for  four-person 
families,  as  determined  by  the  1975 
Sutvey  of  Income  and  Education. 
Within  States,  each  local  educational 
agency  will  receive  an  amount  based  on 
its  percentage  of  the  State's  basic 
Chapter  1  allocation. 

Definition  of  Eligibility;  Local 
educational  agencies  (LEAs)  are 
eligible  t6  receive  funds  under  this 
program.     Individuals  must  be 
educationally  disadvantaged  to  receive 
services.     The  LEA  determines  this. 

Educationally-Deprived 
Children—Estate  Administration 
(84.012)  ^ 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Department  of  Education. 

Objectives:     To  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
educationally-deprived  children. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Formula 
Grants. 


Head  Start  V 

Head  Start  provides  comprehensive 
developmental  services  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
children  and  their  families.  Intended 
primarily  for  preschoolers  from  low- 
income  families,   the  program  seeks  to 
foster  the  development  of  children  and 
to  enable  them  to  deal'^re 
effectively  with  both  their  present 
environment  and  later  responsibilities 
in  school  and  community  life.  Head 
Start  programs  emphasize  cognitive  and 
language  development,  socio-economic 
development^  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  parent  involvement,  to 
enable  each  child  to  develop  and 
function  at  his  or  her  highest 
potential.     At  least  ten  percent  of 
enrollment  opportunities  in  each  State 
.are  made  available  to  handicapped 
children. 

Head  Start  provides  a  variety  of 
learning  experiences  that  lay  the 
framework  for  success  in  elementary 
school.     Head  Start  children  receive 
comprehensive  health  services, 
including  immunizations  and  physical 
and  dental  exams  and  treatment,  and 
hot  meals  to  help  meet  daily 
nutritional  needs.     The  program  also 
emphasizes  significant  involvement  of 
the  children's  parents  in  their  early 
childhood  development.  Technical 
assistance  and  training  activities  are 
provided  to  locM  program  staff  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  services  offered.     Grants  to 
carry  out  Head  Start  are  awarde^^  to 
public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies.    Head  Start's  legislation 
includes  a  formula  that  determines 
basic  State  allocations.    The  two 
factors  in" the  formula  are  the 
relative  number  of  poor  children  and 
the  number  of  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States. 

*/  Information  on  this  program 
obtliined  from  Commissioner  Carl 
Anderson,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
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7  .  ^ 


In  FY  1982  five  local  Head  Start 
projects  were  funded  in  Hawaii* 
Comprehensive  child  development 
services  were  provided  to  11,010 
children  for  a  total  of  $3, 190^180 
Head  Start  dollars*  Approximately 
2,092  staff  are  employed. 

Higher  Education;    Adult  and 
Vocational  Education 


emphasis  is  given  to  programs  of 
instruction  in  computational  skills' 
and  in  sneaking,  reading  or  writing 
English  for  those  adults  who  are  least 
educated  and  most  in  need  of 
educational  assistance • ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Formula 
Grai*ts*     (For  FY  83,  program  proposed 
for  funding  as  p^rt  of  a  consolidated 
block  grant  program.) 


Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 

Students  (84,042) 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Pos tsecondary  Education^  Department  of 
Education. 

Objectives:     To  identify  qualified 
low-income,  first-generation  college 
students  or  physically-handicapped 
students,  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted 
for  enrollment  by  institutions  that 
are  recipients  of  grants^  and  to 
provide  supportive  services  for  these 
students  who  are  pursuing  programs  of 
pos tsecondary  education.     (Funds  may 
be  used  to  provide  eligible  project 
participant^  personal  and  academic 
counseling,f  career  guidance,  tutoring, 
instruction  in  reading,  study  skills, 
and  mathematics,  and  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  project  participants  into 
graduate  and  professional  programs.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants . 


Adult  Education — State-Adminflrtered 
Program  (84.002) 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
Department  of  Education. 

;  Objectives:     To  expand  educational 
opportunities  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  adult 
education  that  will  enable 
educationally -disadvantaged  adults  to 
acquire  basic  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  society,   to  complete 
secondary  school,  and  to  profit  from 
employment-related  training.  (Special 


Vocational  Education — Special 
Prograus  for  the  Disadvantaged 
(84.052) 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
Department  of  Education. 

Objectives:     To  provide  special 
vocational  education  programs  for 
persons  who  have  academic,  or 
economic,  handicaps  and  who  require 
special  services  and  assistance  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  suqceed  in 
vocational  educational  progi^ams. 

Types  of  Assistance :  Formula 
Grants.     (Note:     This  program  is 
proposed  for  funding  as  part  of  a 
consolidated  block  grant  program.) 

Business:     Economic  Development  V 

Economic  Opportunity  Loans^^or 
.Small  Businesses  (59>003T  O 
Small  Business  Adtninistration. 
Objectives;     To  provide  loams  up  to' 
$100,000  with  maximum  maturity  of^  15 
years,   to  small  businesses  owned  by 


/ 


Native-born  Hawaiians  are 
considered  minorities  and  are  eligible 
for  all  minority  programs  as 
socially-disadvantaged.     However,  to 
receive  minority  assistance,   they  must 
also  demonstrate'  that  they  are 
economically  disadvantaged.     The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  regional 
offices  and  a  district  office  is 
located  in  Honolulu.  [Information 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  February  1983.] 
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low-incojne  or  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  persons. 

Type  of  Assistance:     Direct  Loans; 
Guaranteed/Insured  Loans;  Advisory 
Services  and  Counselingt 

Management  Ass?.stance  to  Small 
Businesses  (59.005)  \ 
Small  Business  Administration. 
Objectives:     To  help  the 
prospective  as  well  as  the  present 
small  busijjess  person  improve  skills 
to  manage  and  operate  a  business,  y 

Types  of  Assistance:  Advisory 
Services  and  Counseling;  Dissemination 
of  Technical  Information;  Training. 

Minority  Business  Development — 
.  Procurement  Assistance  (59*006) 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Objectives:     To  insure 
participation  of  businesses,  which  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  disadvantaged 
'  persons,  in  Federal  contracting  and 
establishing  small  manufacturing, 
service  and  construction  concerns  that 
will  become  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  in  a  normal  competitive 
envii^onment. 

Types  of  Assistance:     Provision  of 
Specialized  Services  (Section  8(a)  of 
Small  Business  Act— SBA  enters  into 
procurement  contracts  with  other 
Federal  Agencies  and  subcontracts  to 
others  the  performance  of  contracts 
SBA  has  obtained). 

Management  and  Technical 
Assistance  for  Disadvantaged 
Businessmen  (Development  Assistance 
Program  (59*007) 
Small  Business  Administration. 
Objectives:     To  provide  management 
and  technical  assistance  through 
public  or  private  organizations  to 
existing  or  potential  businesses  that 
are  economically  or  socially 
disadvantaged  or  that  are  located  in 
areas  of  high  concentration  of 
unemployment  or  are  participants  in 
activities  authorized  by  sections  7(i) 


and  8(a)  of  th^  Small  Bu&iness  Act. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants . 

Procurement  and  Technical  • 
Assistance  to  Small  Businesses 
(59.009) 

SmaJLl  Business  Administration. 

Objectives:     To  assure  smSll 
business  a  fair  share  of  contracts  a*id 
subcontracts  for  Federal  Government 
supplies  and  services  ancJ  a  fair  share 
of  property  sold  by  the  Government. 

Types  of  Assistance;     Provision  for 
'specialized  Services. 

Small  Business  Loans  (59.012) 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Objectives:     To  aid  small 
businesses  owned  by  low  income 
individuals  or  located  in  ai:eas  of 
high  unemployment  which  are  unable ^ to 
obtain  financing  in  t^ie  private  credit 
marketplace,  including  agricultural 
enterprises . 

Types  of  Assistance:     Direct  Loans; 
Guaranteed/Insured  Loans  (including 
Immediate  Participation  Loans). 

Minority  Business  Development — 

Management  and  Technical 

Assistance  (11.800) 

Minority  Business  Development 
Agency,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Objectives;     To  provide  management 
and  technical  assistance  to  minority 
businesses  through  use  of  professional 
management  consulting  organizations 
with  proven  methods  of  professional  ^ 
assistance;  to  increase  the 
•  availability  of  capital  from  public 
and  private  sources  for  the  formation 
and  expansion  of  minority  businesses; 
to  increase  the  level  of  private 
sector  purchases  from  minority-owned 
businesses;  to  increase  the 
participation  of  minority 
entrepreneurs  in  growth  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  high  technology 
industries. 


Types  of  Assistancet  '  Project 
Grants  (e.g.,  State  could  get  funds  to 
provide  services  to  minority 
businesses) . 

Administration  for  Native  Americans , 
U,S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  ^ 

The  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  (ANA)  promo tep  the  social 
and  economic  self-sufficiency  of 
American  Indians ,  Alaska  Natives ,  and 
native  Hawallans  by  encouraging  and 
sponsoring  local  strategies  In 
economic  and  social  development.  ANA 
defines  self-sufficiency  as  the  level 
of  development  at  which  a  Native 
American  community  can  control  and 
Internally  generate  resources  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of .Its  members 
and  meet  Its  own  short-  and  long- 
range  social  and  economic  goals. 

ANA  programs  and  policies  foster  a 
balanced  developmental  approach  at  the 
community  level  through  three  major 
goals:     (1)  to  develop  or  strengthen 
tribal  governments f  local  decision- 
making^  and  Native  American 
leadership;   (2)  to  encourage  the 
development  of  stable,  diversified 
local  economies  or  economic  activities 
that  provide  jobs,  promote  economic 
well-being,  and  reduce  dependency  on 
welfare  services;  and  (3)  to  support 
local  control  and/or  access  to  health 
and  well-being  of  people  and  which  are 
essential  to  a  thriving  and'^ 
self-sufficient  community^ 

ANA  efforts  in  Hawaii  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  consist  of 
discretionary  financial  assistance 
grants  and  interagency  agreements. 


The  following  grants  have  been  -..^ 
awarded: 

#  Just  over  three  years  ago 
native  Hawallans  on  the  Island 
of  Molokal  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  retain 
agricultural  land,  provided  the 
land  was  put  to  productive  use 
following  the  phase -out  of  the 
pineapple  Industry  on  that 
Island.    To  assist  ..the  native 
Hawallams  to  retain  their 
ancestral  land  the  Hlklola 
Cooperative  of  Hoolehua  was 
awarded  a  grant.    The  i^A  grant 
assistance  provided  hS^  enabled 
native  Hawaiian  products  to  be 
marketed  competitively;  it  has 
Improved  management,  supported 
effective  inventory  control  of 
products,  and  adequate 
servicing,  as  well  as  assured 
the  receipt  of  technical 
assistance  on  modern 
agricultural  techniques.  This 
economic  development  project 
will  be  self-sustaining  and 
will  be  a  major  step  for  the 
native  Hawailans  on  Molokal 
toward  social  and  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Hlklola 
completed  the  third  year  of  ANA 

"financial  assistance  January 
31,  1983. 

9 

•  Alu  Like,  Inc.,  has  been  the 
principal  ANA  Hawaiian  grantee 
since  1976  when  Hawaiian  native 
organizations  first  became 
eligible  to  receive  direct 
assistance .    This  s tatewlde 
grantee  has  progressed  from 


V  Information  cai  these  programs 
obtained  from  Commissioner  Carl 
Anderson,  n.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
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conducting  needs  assessment  and 
long-range  planning  to  becoming 
a  primary  mechanism  for  social 
and  economic  development  in  the 
native  Hawaiian  communities. 
Alu  Like  currently  administers 
semi -autonomous  multi -service 
island  Centers  on  Oahu,  Kolokai, 
Maui,  Lanai,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii. 
It  provides  technical  assistance 
to  community  organizations  and 
individuals  on  a  broad  range  of 
social  and  economic  endeavors. 

•    The  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
(OHA)  is  an  independent  agency 
of  the  State  executive  branch 
yet  given  tiie  status  of  an 
agency  in  State  government  with 
the  authority  to  work  with 
various  levels  of  government. 
The  purpose  of  the  grant  to  OHA 
is  to  establish  community 
mechanisms  for  accessing  human 
services,  and  to  establish 
linKages  between  Hawaiians  and 
servicing  agencies.     This  human 
services  management  effort 
includes  a  centralized  inventory 
of  available  agencies  providing 
services  to  native  Hawaiians  as 
well  as  the  identification  of 
service  gaps. 

Employment  Training 

Employment  and  Training — Indians 

and  Native  Americans  (17.234) 

Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 

Objectives:     To  reduce  the  economic 
disadvantages  among  Indians  and  others 
of  Native  American  descent  [including 
native  Hawaiians]  and  to  advance  the 
economic  and  social  development  of 
such  people  in  accordance  with  their 
goals  and  life  styles.     [Funds  may  be 


1  *  •  • 

utilized  for  employment  and  training 

programs  and  services,  including 

institutional  training,  on-the-job 

training,  public  service  employment, 

wo;rk  experience,   youth  employment 

programs,  day  care,  health  cajre,  job 

s ea r ch ,  and  re  loca  t ion  cind 

transportation  allowances  designed  to 

aid  the  beneficiary  to  obtain  and 

retain  employment.] 

Types  of  Assistance:     State  will 

receive  3.3  percent  of  total  amopnt  of 

block  grant  for  this  purpose  (above 

the  block  grant  amount). 

Housing:  Homebuying/Ownership 

Low  to  Moderate  Income  Housing 

Loans  (Section  502  Rural  Housing 

Loans)  (10.410) 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Objectives:     To  assist  rural 
families  to  obtain  decent,   safe,  ano 
sanitary  dwellings  and  related 
facilities.     (Loans  may  be  used:^for 
construction,   repair  or  purchase  of 
housing;  to  provide  necessary  and 
adequate  sewage  disposal  facilities ; 
for  water  supply  for  the  applicant  and 
his  family;  for  weatherization;  to 
purchase  or  install  essential 
equipment  which  upon  installation 
become  part  of  the  real  estate;  and  to 
buy  a  site  on  which  to  place  a 
dwelling  for  applicant's  own  use.) 

Types  of  As  s  is  tance : 
Guaranteed/Insured  loans. 

Interest  Reduction — Homes  for 
Lower  Income  Families  (14.105) 
Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  make  homeownership 
more  readil:  available  to  lower  income 
families  by  providing  interest 
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reduction  payments  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  lenders  on  behalf  of  the  lower 
income  families.     (HUD  insures  lenders 
against  losses  on  mortgage  loans. 
These  loans  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  new  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  single-family  dwelling 
^  or  condominium  unit  approved  prior  to 

beginning  of  construction  or  beginning 
of  substantial  rehabilitation.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  for  Specified  Use; 
Guaranteed/Insured  Loans. 

Mortgage  Insurance — Homes  for  Low 
and  Moderate  Income  Families 
(14.120) 

Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  make ' homeownership 
more  readily  available  to  families 
displaced  by  urbem  renewal  or  other 
government  actions  as  well  as  other 
low-income  families.     (HUD  insures 
lenders  against  loss  on  mortgage 
loans.    These  loans  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  proposed  or 
existing  low-Cost,  one-  to  four-family 
housing  or  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
housing. ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Guaranteed/ 
Insured  Loans.  * 

Low  Income  Housing — Homeownership 
Opportunities  for  Low  Income 
Families  (14.147) 

Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development^  , 

Objectives:     T6  provide,  through 
local  Public  Housirtg  Agencies  (PHA's), 
including  Indian  Housing  Authorities, 
low-income  families  with  the 
opportunity  for  owhing  their  own 
homes . 

Types  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  for  Specified  Use;  Direct 
Loans. 
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Housing:     Home  Improvements  and 
Rental  and  Cooperative  Units 

Very-Low  Income  Housing  Repair 

Loans  and  Grants  (10,417) 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Objectives:     To  give  very 
low-income  rural  homeowners  an 
opportunity  to  make  essential  repairs 
to  their  homes  to  make  them  safe  and 
to  remove  health  hazards  to  the  family 
or  the  community. 

Types  of  Assistance:     Direct  Loans; 
Project  Grants. 

Interest  Reduction  Payments — Rental 
and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Lower 
Income  Families  (14.103) 
Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  provide  good 
quality  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
for  persons  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  by  providing  interest  reduction 
payments  in  order  to  lower  their 
housing  costs.     (HUD  insures  lenders 
against  losses  on  mortgage  loans. 
Insured  mortgages  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  rental  or  copperative 
detached,   semidetached,   row,  walk-up, 
or  elevator-type  structures.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  for  Specified  Use; 
Guaranteed/Insured  Loans. 

Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  Housing 
for  Moderate  Income  Families 
(14.135) 

Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  provide  good 
quality  rental  housing  within  the 
price  range  of  low  and  moderate  income 
families.     (HUD  insures  lenders 
against  loss  on  mortgages*  Insured 
mortgages  may  be  used  to  finance 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
detached,   semidetached,   row,  walk-up, 
or  elevator-type  rental  housing 
containing  5  or  more  units.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Guaranteed/ 
Insured  Loans. 
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Mortgage  Insurance — Rental  and 

Cooperative  Housing  for  Low  and 

Moderate  Income  Families ^  Market 

Interest  Rate  (14.13'  ) 

Housing,  Department  Df  Housing  and 
Urban  Dev^^lopment . 

Objectives:     To  provide  good 
quality  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
within  the  price  range  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  (HUD 
insures  lenders  against  loss  on 
mortgages.     Insured  mortgages  may  be 
used  to  finance  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  rental  or 
cooperative  detached,  semidetached, 
row,  walk-up,  or  elevator  structures, 
with  5  or  more  units.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Guaranteed/ 
Insured  Loans. 

Rent  Supplements — Rental  Housing 
for  Lower  Income  Families  (14.149) 
Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  aid  lower-income 
families  in  obtaining  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  in  private 
accommodations  and  to  promote 
economically  mixed  existing,  newly 
constructed,  and  substantially  and 
moderately  rehabilitated  housing. 
(Provides  housing  assistance  payments 
to  participating  private  owners  and 
Public  Housing  Agencies  on  behalf  of 
eligible  tenant  to  provide  decent, 
safe,   and  sanitary  housing  for  lower 
and  very  low  income  families  at  rents 
they  can  afford. ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  for  Specified  Use. 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  or 

Handicapped  (14.157) 

Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  provide  for  rental 
or  cooperative  housing  and  related 
facilities  (such  as  central  dining) 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
(Direct  loans  may  be  used  to  finance 
rental  or  cooperative  detached, 
semidetached,   row,  walk-up,  or 
elevator-type  structure.) 

Types  of  Assistance:     Loans  to 
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private  nonprofit  corporations  and 
consumer  cooperatives. 

Public  Housing — Comprehensive 
Improvement  Assistance  Program 
(14.158) 

Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  provide  annual 
contributions  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  and  upgrade  the  management 
and  operation  of  existing  public 
housing  projects  to  assure  that  they 
continue  to  be  available  to  serve 
low-income  families. 

Types  of  Assistance:     Direct  Loans; 
Project  Grants;  Direct  Payments  for 
Specified  use. 

Low  Income  Housing — Assistance 
Program  (14.146) 

Housing,   Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Objectives:     To  remedy  the  unsafe 
and  unsanitary  housing  conditions  and 
the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of 
lower  income  through  an  authorized 
Public  Housing  Agency. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  for  specified  Use;  Direct 
Loans . 

Rural  Self-Help  Housing  Technical 

Assistance  (10.420) 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Objectives:     To  provide  financial 
support  for  the  promotion  of  a  program 
of  technical  and  supervisory 
assistance  which  will  aid  needy 
low-income  individuals  and  their 
families  in  carrying  out  mutual 
self-help  efforts  in  rural  areas. 
(Organizations  may  use  technical 
assistance  funds:     to  hire  the 
personnel  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
technical  assistance  for  self-help 
housing  in  rural  areas;   to  pay 
necessary  and  reasonable  office  and 
administrative  expenses;   to  make 
essential  equipment  such  as  power 
tools  available  to  families 
participating  in  self-housing 
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construction;   and  to  pay  fees  for 
training  self-help  group  members  in 
construction  techniques  or  for  other 
professional  services  needed.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants. 

Health 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
(10.375) 

Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service  (HNIS),  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Objectives:     To  provide  informa- 
tion relative  to  research  conducted  by 
HNIS  on  food  consumption,  food 
composition,   and  nutrition  education. 
To  provide  human  nutrition  information 
to  government  agencies  with  missions 
related  to  nutrition,  private 
industry,   consumers,   and  consumer 
groups . 

Types  of  Assistance:  Dissemination 
of  Technical  Information. 

Health  Services  Research  and 
Development — Grants  (13.226) 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services . 

Objectives:     To  support  research, 
development,  demonstration  and 
evaluation  activities  designed  to 
ensure  that  comprehensive  and 
systematic  efforts  are  made  to  develop 
new  options  for  health  services 
delivery  and  health  policy,   to  test 
the  assumptions  on  which  current 
policies  and  delivery  practices  are 
based,   and  to  develop  the  means  for 
monitoring  the  performance  of  the 
health  care  system.     Also  to  support 
research  for  the  development  of  valid 
and  useful  information  to  communities 
which  are  implementing  Emergency 
Medical  Service  Systems.     As  part  of 
its  broad  legislative  mandate,  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  supports  research  studies  in 
the  following  categories  of  concern: 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention;  Service  Delivery  for  the 
Disadvantaged;  Health  Care  Cost  and 


Expenditures;   Health  Insurance,  Health 
Manpower;   Planning  Regulation; 
Technology  and  Computer  Science 
Applications;   Quality  of  Care; 
Emergency  Medical  Services;  Long-Term 
Care;  and  Special  Studies. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants . 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women^   Infants,   and  Children 
(10.557) 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Objectives:     To  supply  supplemental 
nutritious  foods  and  nutrition 
education  as  an  adjunct  to  good  health 
care  to  low  income  participants 
identified  to  be  at  nutritional  risk 
with  respect  to  their  physical  and 
mental  health  by  reason  of  inadequate 
nutrition  or  health  care,  or  both. 
(Grants  are  made  to  State  health  or 
comparable  agencies • . .in  order  to  make 
supplemental  foods  available  to 
pregnant,   pos  tpartum  and  breas  tf eedi ng 
women,   infants,   and  children  up  to 
five  years  of  age  through  local  public 
or  nonprofit  private  health  or  welfare 
agencies . ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Formula 
Grants . 

Health  Education 

Nutrition  Education  and  Training 

Program  (10.564) 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Objectives :     To  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  nutrition  information 
to  children  participating  or  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  school  lunch  and 
related  child  nutrition  programs. 
(Grants  are  made  to  State  education 
agencies  to  provide  for  the 
nutritional  training  of  educational 
and  food  service  personnel,   the  food 
service  management  training  of  school 
food  service  personne 1,   and  the 
conduct  of  nutrition  education 
activities  in  schools  and  child  care 
institutions • ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Formula 
Grants . 
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National  Health  Promotion  Training 
Network  (13.990) 

Office  "of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion,   Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services . 

Objectives:     To  educate  the  public 
about  environmental,  occupational, 
societal  and  behavioral  factors  that 
affect  health  in  order  that 
individuals  may  make  informed 
decisions  about  health-related 
behavior.     The  National  Health 
Promotion  Program  is  a  federal  focal 
point  for  the  development,  implemen- 
tation,  and  coordination  of  programs 
that  promote  good  health  habits  and 
programs  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
disease  and  disability.  (Assistance 
must  be  used  to  satisfy  program  needs 
of  the  National  Health  Promotion 
Activities  Program,   including  but  not 
limited  to:     reaching  local  human 
service  agencies  with  training  in 
conducting  effective  health  promotion 
programs?  identifying  or  developing 
materials  for  health  promotion 
programs,  such  as  model  curricula  for 
use  by  universities  or  community 
health  promotion  programs;  adding  to 
the  scientific  data  base,  especially 
to  fill  gaps  identified  in  the 
"Objectives  for  the  Nation"  report; 
identifying  the  needs  of  special 
population  groups — such  as  Blacks, 
Hispanics,  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
Americans,  handicapped  and  elderly 
Americans — and  finding  health 
pr^omotion  programs  to  meet  those 
special  needs;  and  facilitating  health 
promotion  activities  at  the  local 
level  from  a  central,   national  base, 
through  education  and  locally 
organized  activity.)  Types  of 

Assistance:     Project  Grants 
(Cooperative  Agreements). 
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Social  Programs 

Administration  for  Children,  Youth 
and  Families — Child  Welfare 
Research  and  Demonstration 
(13.608) 

Office  of  Human  Development 
Services,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services . 

Objectives:     To  provide  financial 
support  for  research  e.id  demonstration 
projects  in  the  area  of  child  and 
family  development  and  welfare. 
(Grants  are  for:     (1)  special  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  tl^e 
field  of  child  welfare  that  are  lof 
regional  or  national  significance;  (2) 
special  projects  for  the  demons t^ration 
of  new  methods  or  facilities  tha^:  show 
promise  of  substantial  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  child  welfare;  and 
(3)  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  \ 
the  utilization  of  research  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  in  order  to 
encourage  experimental  and  special 
types  of  welfare  services.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants. 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Prevention 

and  Treatment  (13.628) 

Office  of  Human  Development 
Services,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services . 

Objectives:     To  assist  State, 
local,   and  voluntary  agencies  and 
organizations  to  strengthen  their 
capacities  to  develop  programs  that 
will  prevents   identify  and  treat  child 
abuse  and  neglect.     (Grants  or 
contracts  are  for:     (1)  providing 
technical  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations;   (2)  demonstration 
programs  and  projects  to  develop  and 
establish  multi -disciplinary  training 
programs;   to  establish  and  maintain 
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centers  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
activities  including  parent  self-help 
in  order  to  prevent,  identify,  and 
treat  child  abuse  and  nerlect;  State 
grants  are  made  to  assist  States  in 
developing,  strengthening  and  carrying 
out  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
and  treatment  programs;   (3)  research 
into  the  causes,   prevention,  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect; 
(4)  formula  grants  to  States  to 
strengthen  State  capacities  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  child  abuse*) 

Types  of  Assistances  Formula 
Grants;  Project  Grants. 

Corrections — Research  and 
Evaluation  and  Policy  Formulation 
(16.602) 

National  Institute  of  Corrections, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Objectives:     To  conduct,  encourage, 
and  coordinate  research  relating  to 
corrections,   including  the  causes, 
prevention,  diagnosis,   and  treatment 
of  criminal  offenders.     To  conduct 
evaluation  programs  that  study  the 
effectiveness  of  new  approaches, 
techniques,   systems,  programs,  and 
devices  employed  to  improve  the 
corrections  system.  (Provides 
assistance  for  upgrading  correctional 
programs,   services,   and  techniques  at 
State  and  local  levels.     Services  are 
available  to  the  entire  range  of 
correctional  agencies,  including 
probation,  pa^role,  institutions, 
jails,  and  community  programs.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants;  Provision  of  Specialized 
Services;  Dissemination  of  Technical 
Information. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Scientific 
Communications  and  Public  Education 
(13.243) 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,   and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Objectives:     To  provide  the  fullest 
posf'ible  dissemination  of  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
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information  through  a  full-scale 
program  ot  scientific  communications 
and  public  information  and  education 
activities  serving  both  the 
professional  community  and  the  general 
public.     (No  grant  funds  are  provided. 
Assistance  is  given  in  response  to  the 
printed  and  electronic  media.  Types 
of  public  information  itaterials  and 
activities  include  brochures,  fliers, 
fact  sheets,  pamphlets  and  exhibits, 
news  releases,   news  features,  films, 
television  and  radio  productions, 
articles  for  national  magazines,  and 
daily  assistance  to  representatives  of 
the  public  media.) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Dissemination 
of  Technical  Information. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention — Special  Emphasis  and 
Technical  Assistance  (16.541) 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Department  of 
Justice. 

Objectives:     To  develop  and 
implement  programs  that  design,  tes.t, 
and  demonstrate  effective  approaches, 
techniques,  and  methods  for  preventing 
and  controlling  juvenile  delinquency 
through  development  and  testing  of 
selected  approaches  for  reducing  and 
controlling  violent  and  serious  youth 
crime;  utilization  of  community-based 
alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
official  justice  system  processing; 
improvement  of  the  capability  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  provide 
delinquency  prevention  services  to 
youth  and  their  families;  development 
of  new  approaches  and  techniques  for 
reducing  school  drop-outs,  unwarranted 
suspensions,   and  expulsions;  and 
through  i&upport  of  advocacy  by  groups 
and  organizations  committed  to 
protection  and  improvement  of  the 
legal  rights  and  welfare  of  youth.  To 
provide  technical  assistance  to 
Federal,   State,   and  local  governments, 

arts,   public  and  private  agencies, 
.nsti tut ions,   and  individuals /   in  the 
planning,   establishment,  operation  or 
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evaluation  of  juvenile  delinquency 
programs;  and  to  assist  operating 
aqencies  having  direct 
responsibilities  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Types  of  Assistance:  ,  Project 
Grants  (Contracts ) • 

National  Institute  for  Juvenile 

Justice  and  Delinquency 

Prevention  (16.542) 

Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Department  of 
Justice. 

Objectives:     To  encourage, 
coordinate,   and  conduct  research  and 
evaluation  of  juvenile  justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  activities?  to 
provide  a  clearinghouse  and 
information  center  for  collecting, 
publishing,   and  distributing 
information  on  juvenile  delinquency? 
to  conduct  a  national  training 
program?   and  to  establish  standards 
for  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants  (Contracts). 

Culture 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(45.301) 

National  Foundation  on  the  Art^^ajjd 
Humanities,   Institute  of  Museum 
Services . 

Objectives:     To  help  ease  the 
increased  cost  borne  by  museums  as  a 
result  of  their  increasing  use  by  the 
public?   to  encourage  and  assist 
museums  in  their  ^ucational  and 
conservation  roles?  to  assist  museums 
in  moiernizinq  their  methods  and 
facilities  so  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  conserve  our  cultural, 
historic,  and  scientific  heritage. 

Tyi)es  of  Assistance:  Direct 
Payments  with  Unrestricted  , Use. 


Promotion  of  the  Arts — Museums 
(45.012) 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 

Objectives:     To  provide  grants  in 
support  of  American  museums'  essential 
activities.     (Grants  may  be  used  for 
mounting  special  exhibitions, 
utilization  of  collections,  visiting 
-  specialists,   conservation,  training 
of  museum  professionals,  collection 
maintenance,  wide  availability  of 
museums,   independent  study  for 
individuals,  museum  sabbaticals,  and 
cataloging. ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants.  ^ 

Promotion  of  the  Arts — Challenge 
Grants  (45.013) 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities . 

Objectives:     To  enable  cultural 
organizations  and  institutions  (only 
nonprofit  organizations  are  eligible, 
includes  local  governments  and  State 
art  agencies)  to  increase  the  levels 
of  continuing  support  and  to  increase 
the  range  of  contributors  to  the 
programs  of  such  organizations  or 
institutions?   to  provide  admini- 
strative and  management  improvements 
for  cultural  organizations  and 
institutions,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  long-range  financial 
planning?  to  enable  cultural 
organizations  and  institutions  to 
increase  audience  participation  and 
appreciation  of  programs  sponsored  by 
such  organizations  and  institutions? 
to  stimulate  greater  cooperation  among 
cultural  organizations  and 
institutions  especially  designed  to 
better  serve  the  communities  in  which 
such  organizations  or  institutions  are 
located?  and  to  foster  greater  cit^.&en 
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involvement  in  planning  the  cultural 
development  of  a  community. 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants* 

Promotion  of  the  Arts — Folk  Arts 
(45.015) 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities • 

Objectives:     To  provide  grants  to 
assist,   foster,  and  make  publicly 
available  the  diverse  traditional 
American  folk  arts  throughout  the 
country.    To  encourage  projects 
involving  those  community  or 
family-based  arts  that  have  endured 
through  several  generations  and  that 
carry  with  them  a  sense  of  coitmunity 
aesthetic.     Available  for  the  presen- 
tation of  American  folk  arts, 
including  festivals  and  exhibits;  for 
media  documentation  and  dissemination  of 
American  folk  arts,   including  local  and 
regional  programming  on  television, 
radio,   Sound  recordings,  film,  and 
videotape;  and  for  the  development  of 
organizations  professionally  involved  in 
*the  support  of  folk  arts  and  folk 
artists.     (Eligibility:  nonprofit 
organizations,   including  State  and  local 
governments  and  State  art  agencies; 
individuals  who  possess  exceptional 
talent. ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants* 

Promotion  of  the  Humanities — 
Humanities  Projects  in  Museums  and 
Historical  Organizations  (45.125) 
National  Endowmk.pt  for  the 

Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Objectives:     To  assist  museums, 

historical  organizations  and  other 

similar  cultural  institutions  to 


implement  effective  and  imaginative 
programs  that  use  materied  culture  to 
convey  and  interpret  the  humanities  to 
the  general  adult,   out-of -school  public 
(Eligibility:     State  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  museums, 
historical  organizations,  historic 
sites,   zoos,  plantaria,  botanical 
gardens,  and  other  institutions  capable 
of  implementing  public  programs  in  the 
humanities . ) 

Types  of  Assistance:  Project 
Grants . 

Block  Grants  ^/ 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  also  the 
recipient  "block  grants"  frcxn  the 
Federal  Government.    The  block  grants 
available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
include  the  following: 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services 

•  Prevention,   treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  to  deal 
with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse; 

•  Community  treatment  services  for 
mental  ard  emotional  i llness ; 

•  Ou  tpa ti e nt  ca re  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill. 

Preventive  Health 

•  Comprehensive  public  health 
services; 

•  Rodent  control,  fluoridation 
programs,   hypertension,  anti- 
smoking,   services  to  rape  victims, 
and  rape  prevention  programs; 


j^/  Information  on  Block  Grants 
obtained  from  Commissioner  Carl 
Anderson,   U#S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
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•  Planning,  establishing  or 
improving : emergency  medical 
services f  but  not  operations  or 
equipment; 

•  Home  health  service  agencies 
(demonstration)  • 

Primary  Care 

•  Community  health  centers  that 
serve  the  medically  under- 
served. 

Community  Services 

(The  law  replaced  the  antipoverty 
programs  operated  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  abolished 
that  agency,  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Community  Services  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.) 

•  Programs  that  address  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  encourage 
self-sufficiency  by  assisting 
low-income  people  in  employment, 
education,  housing,  emergency 
assistance,  community  ' 
participation,  and  by  . 
encouraging  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  iln  these 
activities.  1 

Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 

•  Assistance  to  low-income 
households  to  meet  the  costs  of 
home  energy  (heating  or 
cooling),  energy  crisis 
intervention  or  low-cost 
weatherization. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

•  Maternal  and  child  health 
services,  especially  for 
low-income  people; 

%  Crippled  children's  services, 
Social  Security  Insurance  for 
disabled  children,  lead-based 


paint  programs,  genetic  disease 
screening,  sudden  infant  death 
programs ,  hemophi 1 i a ,  and 
adolescent  pregnancy. 

Social  Services 

(The  law  consolidated  Title  XX 
Social  Services,  Day  Care,  and  State 
and  Ldcal  Training) 

•    Programs  or  services  to  help 
those  with  special  needs  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  greater 
degree  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  prevent 
neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation 
of  children  and  adults  who  are 
unable  to  protect  their  own 
interest.     Services  may  be 
particularly  directed  to  the 
special  needs  of  children, 
older  people,  handicapped 
people,  emotionally  disturbed 
people,  and  those  who  may  be 
addicted  to  alcohox  or  drugs; 

#    Community-based  and  home-based 
care  to  prevent  unnecessary 
institutionalization;  service 
to  persons  in  institutions. 

B.     STUDY  OF  MILITARY  PROPERTY 
REQUIREMENTS   IN  HAWAII 

Periodically,   the  Department  of 
Defense  undertakes  a  study  of  military 
property  use  requirements  in  Hawaii. 
A  report  growing  out  of  such  a  study 
was  made  in  January,  1973  (the  FRESH 
study);  another  report  was  completed 
in  April,   1979  (MILPRO-HI  Report).  J/ 
The  purpose  of  these  reports  is  to 
identify  landholdings  required  to 
support  planned  military  missions  and 
force  levels  in  Hawaii.    As  part  of 
the  study,   the  Department  of  Defense 
identifies  DOD-controlled  real 
property  that  can  be  made  available 
for  release  without  degradation  o?.  the 
Defense  Department's  mission.     It  also 
reviews  joint  military/civil  use  of 
DOD-controlled  property  to  evaluate 
existing  joint  use  and  to  identify 
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areas  of  possible  additional  joint 
use.     The  reviews  provide  the 
opportunity,  for  identification-  of  land 
and  facilities  that  might  be  made 
available  for  native  Hawaiian  use. 

The  report  notes  that  total  real 
estate  owned  by  the  military  in  Hawaii 
is  just  under  170,000  acres,  or  about 
four  percent  of  the  total  4,050,000 
acres  on  the  eight  major  islands  of 
the  State.     Leases,   licenses,  and 
easements  permit  the  Defense 
Department  to  have  non-exclusive  use 
(mostly  for  training)  of  about  90,000 
acres  of  open  land  owned  by  others. 
There  has-been  a  net  reduction  of  o;^r 
25,000  acres  from  the  1973  Program  ^ 
FRESH  total,  mostly  from  the  decline 
in  leased  training  areas.  8/ 

The  MILPRO-HI  Report  identifies  a 
number  of  areas  available  to  be 
released,   totaling  over  3,000  acres. 
9/    Some  of  these  include  ceded  lands, 
which,  if  released,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  P.L.  88-233 
(December  23,  1963)  must  be  returned 
to  the  State  when  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Federal  Government.   10/  In 
addition,  as  part  of  its  analysis  of 
existing  and  planned  land  /Use,  the 
report  reviews  joint  use  between  the 
military  and  civilian  users.  1 1 / 

To  assure  that  any  lands  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  releases  are 
considered  for  use  that  would  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  native  Hawaiians,  the 
Commission  will  provide  a  copy  of  its 
Report  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  a  request  that  attention  be  paid 
to  those  needs.     In  addition,  to 
assure  that  similar  consideration  is 
given  for  use  of  ceded  lands  whjtrfih,  if 
reileased  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
are  returned  to  the  State,  the 
Commission  will  make  a  similar  request 
of  the  State.  12/ 


C.  PRESIDENT'S  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
REVIEW  BOARD 

President  Reagan  has  established  a 
program  to  review  federal  landholdings 
(other  than  military  holdings) 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
determine  what  land  and  buildings  are 
no  longer  needed  for  government  use 
and  can  be  disposed  of.     The  federal 
members  of  the  Commission  have  worked 
with  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Property  Review  Bo^rd  to  ask 
that  the  unique  needs  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  be  considered  when  property 
use  is  reviewed  and  when  disposition 
is  considered. 

D.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KALOKO/HONOKOHAU 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  Kaloko-Honokohau  National 
Historic  Park  has  specific  historical 
and  cultural  significance  for  native 
Hawaiians.     In  1978,  Congress  passed 
legislation  authorizing  the  national 
historical  park  based  essentially  on  a 
1974  report,  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  a  special  study  commission 
for  the  park  (P.L.  95-625).     The  value 
of  land  to  be  acquired  for  the  park, 
was  appraised  in  1979  at  $62  milJ.ion. 
Only  $25  million  has  been  authorized 
for  acquisitioa,  however.     To  assist 
in  acquiring  land  for  the  park,  which 
is  nostly  in  private  ownership,  in 
1980  Congress  passed  P.L.  96-514, 
which  authorizes  the  exchange  of 
federal  surplus  lands  for  lands  in 
Kaloko/Honokohau.     The  Federal 
Government  remains  committed  to 
acquisition  of  the  land  needed  to 
establish  this  patk,  and  is  continuiny 
to  undertake  the  work  and  review 
necessary  to  establish  it.  13/ 


FEDERAL  RESPONSES  TO  THE  NEEDS 
OF  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 


NOTES 


\J    Testimony  of  Winona  Rubin  to 
the  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission, 
January  15,   1982,  p.  2. 

2J     P.L.  95-568. 

3/     P.L.  95-524. 

P.Le  95-341. 

V     P.L.  96-398. 

6/     48  U.S.C.   §  ^  691,   et  seq. 

7/    Military  Property  Requirements 
in  Hawaii  (MILPRO-HI),  State  of  ' 
Hawaii,  April  1979,  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.     The  study  excludes 
evaluation  of  Fort  DeRussy  and  the 
Island  of  Kahoolawe,   in  accordanc^i  / 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  guidelines,^ 
but  includes  that  property  in  total 
land  area  evaluations t     One  commenter 
stated  that  sale  of  Fort  DeRussy  would 
be  "an  insensitive  move." 

8^/  MILPRO-HI,   Executive  Summary, 
p.  3. 

_9/  MILPRO-HI,   Section  F. 

10/  MILPRO-HI,   p.  A-1. 

1 1 /  MILPRO-HI,   Section  E. 

12/    It  has  been  suggested  that  any 
surplus  federal  lands  be  placed  in 
trust  for  native  Hawaiians.  However, 
present  law  requires  that  ceded  lands 
be  returned  to  the  State.  Statutes 
regardinq  federal  disposal  of  surplus 
p rope r ty  gove m  d  ispos  i  t i on  of  the 
remaining  lands  and  property. 

1 3/    An  analysis  was  made  in  March 
1982  to  assist  in  expediting 
acquisition  through  purchase  or 
exchange . 
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State  Of  Hawaii's 
^  Native  Hawaiians' 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  undertaken 
a  number  of  steps  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of . native  Hawaiians.  These 
include  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
^revenue  pursuant  to  Section  5(f)  of 
the  Statehood  A^imission  Act  (48  U.S.C. 
prec.   §491  (P.L.  86-3));  Establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  (Act 
273,  1980  Legislative  Session, 
codified  at  Haw. ^ Rev.  Stat.  §10- 
13.5);  and  establishment  of  State 
programs,  specifically  for. native 
Hawaiians  through  other  •departments  of 
the  State  government. 

A.     ACQUISITION  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
REVENUE  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  5(f) 
OF  THE  ADMISSION  ACT  _*/ 

In  1959,  Hawaii  was  admitted  to  the 
union  as  a  state,  jy    The  sj^ecial 
status  of  Hawaii's  public  lands  was 
recognized  and  the  intent  to  return 
those  lands  to  Hawaii  made  clear  in 
Hawaii's  Admission  Act.     These  lands, 
formerly  the  Crown  and  Government 
lands,  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  at  annexation.     In  an 
unprecedented  action,   the  Federal 


^    Material  for  this  section  is 
taken  directly  from  Melody  MacKenzie," 
Sovereignty  and  Land;     Honoring  the 
Hawaiian  Native  Claim,  pp»  45-53. 
Footnotes  have  been  renumbered  and 
where  necessary  specify  earlier 
references.    They  are  otherwise 
unchanged.     Some  comments  received  by 
the  Commission  stated  that  the  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Commission  Draft 
Report  did  not  address  the  ceded  lands 
matter;   this  chapter,  which  remains 
unchanged  from  the  Draft  Report,  fuliy^ 
responds  to  those  comments. 


Responses  To 
Unique  Needs 

Government  relinquished  title  to  most 
of  the  ceded  lands  held  at  the  time  of 
statehood.  2/  ; 

Section '5  of  the  Admission  Act 
provides  the  key  to  understanding., 
Hawaii's  ceded  lands  and  the  State's 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  those ' 
lands.     Section  5(a)  names  the  State 
as  successor  i^  title  to  lands  and 
properties  held  by  the  territory.  3_/ 
Section  5(bL  then  declares  that: 

...te]xcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  auJ  (d)  of  this 
section,   the  United  States 
y  grants  to  the  State  of  Hawaii, 

effective  upon  its  admission 
into  the  Union,   the  United 
States'  title  to  all  the  public 
lands  ivA  other  property,  and  to 
all  lands  defined  as  "available 
lands"  by  section  203  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
1920,   as  amended,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,   title  to  which  is  held 
by  the  United  States  itsmediately 
prior  to  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  4/ 

Section  5{g)  of  the  Act  defines  public 
lands  and  other  public  property  as  the 
"lands  and  properties  that  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  under  the  joint  resolution 
of  annexation. . .or  that  have  been 
acquired  in  exchange  for  lands  or 
properties  so  ceded."  5i/ 

Specifically  excepted  from  the 
section  5(b)  grant  were  ceded  lands 
that  had  been  set  aside  for  federal 
use  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
executive  order,  presidential 
proclamation,  or  gubernatorial 
proclamation.  6/    Section  5(c)  of  the 
Admission  Act  provided  that  such  lands 
phould  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States • 
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Section  5((i)  of  the  Act  dealt  with 
other  exempted  lands.     It  allowed  the 
Federal  Government  to  sje^aside- 
within  five  years,  any  ceded  lands  it 
was  using  under  permit,  license,  or 
permission  of  the  territory 
immediately  prior  to  statehood,'  Once 
set  aside  those  lands  would  also 
remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  7/ 

Section  5(e)  required  each  federal 
agency  in  Hawaii  having  control  of 
land  or  property  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  section  5(c) 
or  5(d)  to: 

^  .report  to  the  President  the 

facts  regarding  its  continued 
need  for  such 'land  or  property, 
and  if  th«  President  determined 
that  the  land  or  property  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  United 
States,   it  shall  be  conveyed 
[sic]  to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  8/ 

This  provision,'  however,   set  a 
five-year  deadline  for  reporting  and 
conveying  lands  to  thef  State.  After 
August  21,   1964,   five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  Hawaii  -formally  entered 
the  Union,   title  to  ceded  lands 
retained  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  vest  permanently  in  the  United 
States, 

The  final  major  subsection  of 
section  5  sets  forth  the  State's 
responsibilities  in  connection  with 
ceded  lands.     Section  5(f)  requires 
the  State  to  hold  all  ceded  lands  j 
returned  undeif  Sections   (b)  and  (e), 
together  with  the  proceeds,  from  their 
sale  or  other  disposition  and  the 
income  therefrom: 

• • • as  a  public  trust  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools' 
and  other  public  educational 
institutions,   for  the  betterment 
of  the  CO nd  i  t i ons  of  n a ti  ve 
Hawaiians,   as  defined  in  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
1920,   as  amended,   for  the 
development  of  farm  and  home 
ownership  on  as  widespread 


a  basis  as  possible,  for  the 
making  of  public  improvements, 
and  for  the  provision  of  lands 
for  public  use.     Such  lands, 
proceeds,   and  income  shall  be 
managed  and  disposed  of  for  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing 
purposes  in  such  manner  as  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said 
State  may  provide,   and  their  use 
for  any  other  object;  shall 
constitute  a  breach  of  trust  for 
which  suit  may  be  brought  by  the 
United  States  -9/ 

Return  of  Federally  Controlle<^ .  Lands 

I  ' 

Pit  the  time  of  statehood,  \ 
287,078.44  acres  of  Hawaii's  puRlic 
lands  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
Federal  Government.     Although  section 
5(c)  of  the  Admission  Act' allowed  ti)e 
Federal  Government  to  retain  set-asid« 
lands,   section  5(e)  established ' a 
mechanism  for  conveying  some  of  those 
lands  to  the  new  State.  State 
officials  had  high  hopes  for  return  of 
substantial  portions  of  federally-held 
lands,   but  as  Section  5(e) 's  five-year 
deadline  approached,   only  595.41  acres 
had  been  returned.   1 0/ 

Furthermore,   section  5(d)  of  the 
Admission  Act  allowed  the  Federal  z^^^- 
Government*'  to  set  aside,  within  filve 
years,   lands  it  was  using  under  tease, 
permit,  or  license  immediately  pVior 
to  statehood.     Prior  to  statehood,  the 
Federal  Government,  had  permits  and 
licenses  on  117,412.74  acres  of  land. 
Virtually  all  of  these  lands  were 
retained  under  the  Federal 
Government's  .control.  87,236.557 
acres  of  ,land  were  set  aside  pursuant 
to  section  5(d)  while  another 
30,  176. 18.  acres  were  leased  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  65  years  at 
nominal  cost.  V}^/     A  1969  report  on  ^ 
Hawaii's  public  lands  described  the 
situation  as  follows: 

Soon  after  statehood  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Defense 
Department  had  no  intention  of 
immediately  giving  up  control  of 
any  of  this  land,   and  that  this 
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V7ould  quite  likely  be  the  final 
position  of  the  executive  ' 
„       branch.  -  Faced  with  this 

prosRect,   Hawaii's  Democratic 
congressional  delegation  pressed 
hard  for  some  concessions,  but 
was  largely  unsuccessful.  ; 
Serious  action  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  put  off 
until  the  summelr  of  1964,  when 
staff  members  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  went  to  Honolulu  to 
"negotiate"  with  Governor  Burns 
regarding  this  land.  Th^ 
position  of  tiie  government  was 
uncomplicated.     The  bulk  of  the 
land,   87,236  acres,  was 
definitely  to  be  "set  aside" 
while  the  remainder  of  the  land  . 
was  to  be  leased  to  the  federal 
government  for  65  years  kt  the 
nominal  charge  of  $1.00  for  each 
lease.    These  leases  were  in 
fact  offered  as  a  kind  of 
concession,   for  the  alternative, 
as  the  federal  negotiators  made  ^ 
clear,  would  be  the  "setting 
aside"  of  this  land  as  well. 
The  State  of  Hawaii  was  clearly 
bargaining  from  a  position  of 
weakness,   a^d  was  forced  to 
agree  to  these  terms.  12/ 

/'^Some  of^Haw^i's  political  leaders 
^objected  to  the  five-year  deadline  set 
on  the  return  of  land  that  had  been 
set  aside  for  Federal  Government  u§e. 
13/    They  contended  that  Hawaii  had  a 
unique  claim  on  these  lands  and 
property  since  they  were  originally 
given  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Republic  and  were  held  as  a  kind  of 
"trust"  for  the  people  of  Hawaii.  As 
a  result,  on  December  23,  1963, 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  68-233^  a^ 
reconvey^ncing  act,  effectively 
amending  section  5(e)  of  the  Admission 
Act.  J_4/    P.L.  88-233  abolished 
section  5(e) 's  five-year  deadline  and 
extended,  without  limitation,  the 
possibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
relinquishing  title,  without  cost  to 
the  State,   to  section  5(c)  and  5(d) 


ceded  lands.     However,  all  lands  that 
had  been  set  aside  for  national  parks 
(approximately  227,972  acres)  became 
the  fee  simple  property  6f  the  Federal 
Government.     Thus,^  .under  the 
provisions  of  P.L.  88-233 
approximately  58,510  acres  of  land 
under  the  section  5(c)  category  and 
87,236  acres  under  the  section  5(d) 
category,   totaling  145,746  acres, 
became  eligible  for  return  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  at  any  time.  Since 
1964,  however,   less  than  500  a^cres  of 
land  have  been  returned  under  the 
reconveyancing  act's  provisions.  1 5/ 


State  Responsibilities  in  Relation  to 
Ceded  Lands 


Section  5(f)  of  the  Admission  Act 
requires  the  State  to  hold  the  ceded 
lands,  th.eir  proceeds,  and  income  as  a 
public  trust  for  any  one  of  five  trust 
purposes : 

(a)  Support  of  public  schools  and 
other  public  educational 
institutiohsf 

(b)  Betterment  of  the  conditions 

of  native  Hawaiians,   as  s 
defined  in  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act,   1920,  as 
amended; 

(c)  Development  of  farm  and  home 
ownership  on  as  widespread 
basis  as  possible; 

(d)  Making  of  public  improvements; 
and 

(e)  Provision^ of  lands  for  public 
use. 

Section  5(f)  also  provides  that  the 
use  of  the  ceded  lands,  their 
proceeds,  and  income  for  any  purposes 
other  than  those  enumerated  "shall 
constitute  a' breach  of  trust  for  which 
suit  may  be  brought  by  the  United 
States."  }6y 

^ince  statehood,   the  Department  of 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  .(DLNR)  has 
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been  charged  with  the  receipt  and 
administration  of  the  public  land 
trust  established  by  this  section  of 
the  Admission  Act.  1 7/    However,  a 
1979  audit  of  the  DLNR  indicated  that 
the  trust  has  not  been  administered  in 
conformance  with  the  Admission  Actt 
18/'   The  DLNR  has  failed  to  properly 
dispose  of  the  revenue  and  income  from 
the  public  land  trust.     Hawaii  Revised 
Statutes,   section  171-18,  the 
implementation  legislation  for  section 
5(f)  of  the  Admission  Act,  established 
a  public  land  trust  fund  for  the 
receipt  of  funds  derived  from  the 
sale,   lease,  or  other  disposition  of 
ceded  lands.   19/    Hawaii  Revised 
Statutes  section  171-19,   created  a 
separate  fund,   the  special  land  and 
development  fund,   for  all  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  non-ceded 
lands  (lands  which  the  State  may  have 
acquired  by  condemnation,   purchase  or 
other  means).  20/    This  second  fund 
was  established  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  ail  public  lands. 
These  two  funds  were  intended  to  serve 
different  purposes.     Monies  deposited 
in  the  public  land  trust  fund  were  to 
come  from  the  disposition  of  ceded 
lands  and  were  to  be  expended  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  directions 
of  section  5(f)  of  the  Admission-.Act. 
Monies  deposited  in  the  special  land 
and  development  fund  were  to  come  from 
the  disposition  of  non-ceded  lands 
(lands  not  subject  to  the  section  5(f) 
trust)  and  were  to  be  expended  to 
maintain  and  develc^  all  public 
lands . 

However,   since  statehood,  DLNR  has 
failed  to  make  this  distinction 
between  the  two  fuhds  and  instead  has 
deposited  monies  from  the  leases  of 
all  public  lands  into  the  public  land 
trust  fund  and  monies  from  the  sale  of 
all  public  lands  into  the  special  land 
and  development  fund.  21 /    Thus,  in 
depositing  money  in  the  two  funds,  the 
aistinction  between  ceded  lands  (lands 
subject  to  the  section  5(f)  trust)  and 
non-ceded  lands  (lands  not  subject  to 
the  5(f)  trust)  has  been  ignored; 


instead,  monies  have  been  deposited  on 
the  basis  of  a  lease/sale  dichotomy. 

The  reason  given  for  the  failure  to 
conform  to /the  mandate  of  §  5(f)  of 
the  Admiss/ion  Act  is  even  more 
dis turb^g.     No  inventory  of  public 
lands^^^xis ts  and  the  DLNR  has  been 
unable  to  distinguish  between  ceded 
and  non-ceded  public  lands.   22/  A 
recent  article  on  Hawaii's  ceded  lands 
observed  that: 

In  fact,  between  statehood  and 
1979,   no  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  Department  to  compile  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the 
state's  public  lands,  much  less 
one  distinguishing  between  its 
ceded  and  non-ceded  portions . 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  assemblinq  such  an  inventory 
given  the  deficiencies  in 
exis ting  records,   it  is  sti 11 
curious,   in  1 ight  of  the 
requirements  of  the  section 
5(f) K   that  such  an  inventory 
does  not  exist  at  the  present 
time  .  23/ 

That  same  article  concluded  that  the 
absence  of  an  inventory  and  the 
confusion  of  funds  have  impeded  the 
administration  of  the  section  5(f) 
public  trust  in  several  ways.  24/ 
First,  because  the  DLNR  cannot  use  the 
ceded/non-ceded  distinction  in 
recording  receipts,   there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  tl-ie  accuracy  of  its  figures 
for  each  fund  or  of  determining  which 
monies  belong  to  which  fund.  Since 
most  of  the  income  from  public  lands 
is  derived  from  ceded  lands ,  this 
failure  to  distinguish  ceded  and 
non-ceded  lands  has  probably  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  public  land 
trust  fund.     Secondly,   the  wrongful 
deposits  may  have  resulted  in 
expenditures  of  public  trust  monies 
for  the  purposes  of  the  special  land 
and  de  ve lopme  n t  f  und  and  vi  ce  ve i s  a . 
However,   it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  expenditures  may 
have  been  wrongfully  applied  until  a 
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comprehensive  'inventory  is  completed • 
Likewise,  until  an  inventory  is 
completed,   the  total  amount  of  monies 
available  for  section  5(f)  ttust 
purposes  cannot  be  determined. 
Finally,   because\section  5(f)  requires 
the  State  to  hold  ceded  lands 
separately  in  trust,   the  State's 
failure  to  identify  ceded  lands,  like 
a  private  trustee's  failure  to 
identify  and  segregate  trust  assets,  / 
constitutes  an  independent  breach  of 
its  5(f)  obligations. 

B.     THE  OFFICE  OF  HAWAIIAN  AFFAIRS  V 

Until  the  1978  Constitutional 
Convention,   little  attention  had  been 
focused  on  section  5(f)  of  the 
Admission  Act  and  its  trust  language. 
At  the  Convention,  however,  memberfe  of 
the  Hawaiian  Affairs  Committee  soiight 
to  clarify  and  implement  the  Admission 
Act's  trust  language  as  it  relates  to 
native  Hawaiians.  25^/    As  a  result 
three  new  sections  were  added  to  the 
Constitution* 

The  first  section  specified  thlat 
the  lands  granted  to  the  State  byi 
Section  5(b)  of  the  Admission  Act^ 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Conunission  Act's  "available  ; 
lands")  were  held  by  the  State  as  a 
public  trust  for  native  Hawaiians  and 
the  general  public.  ^/    The  second  \ 
section  established  an  Office  of  \ 
'Hawaiian  Affairs  (OHA),   to  be 


*/  Material  for  this  section  was 
taken  directly  from  MacKenzie, 
Sovereignty  and  Lftnd,   pp.  53-56 , 
Footnotes  have  been  renumbered  and 
where  necessary  specify  earlier 
references,   but  are  otherwise 
unchanged.     Definitional  clarifica- 
tions to  make  this  section  consistent 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Report  have 
been  added  in  brackets. 


governed  by  a  nine-memb^^r  board  of 
trustees,   which  would  hold  title  to 
all  real  or  personal  property  set 
aside  or  conveyed  to  it  as  a  trust  for 
native  Hawaiians  and  Hawaiians.  27/  A 
final  section  set  forth  the  power  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  made  it\ 


clear  that  included  within  the 


property  that  OHA  wa$  to  hold  in  trust 
would  be  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
income  and  proceeds  from  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  section  5(b) 
of  the  Admission  Act.  28/  (An 
additional  section  defined  the  terms 
Hawaiian  and  native  Hawaiian,  but  the 
Hawaii  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
determined  that  this  section  had  not 
been  validly  ratified  in  the  1978 
general  election.  29/) 

Although  OHA  was  established  to 
serve  all   [native]  Hawaiians,   it  is 
clear  from  the  OHA  amendment  and  the 
relevant  committee  reports  30/  that 
the  Constituti,onal  Convention 
structured  OHA  as  the  trust  entity  to 
receive  and  administer  the  share  of 
the  public  land  trust  funds  designated 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  native  HaWaiians   [as  defined]  under 
the  Admission  Act.     The  definition  of 
native  Hawaiian  in  section  5(f)  of  the 
Admission  Act  is  tied  to  the 
definition  of  native  Hawaiian  under 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act. 
Benafits  under  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  are  limited  to  those 
with  fifty  percent  or  more  aboriginal 
blood.  jMiy    Thus,   although  the  OHA 
amendment  names  two  beneficiaries  of 
the  OHA  trust — native  Hawaiians  (those 
with  fifty  percent  or  more  aboriginal 
blood)  and  Hawaiians  (those  with  any 
quantum  of  aboriginal  blood) — OHA  is 
restricted  to  utilizing  its  public 
land  trust  funds  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  its  native  Hawaiian  [50 
percent  blood  quantum]  beneficiaries. 

The  Admission  Act  left  to  State  law 
the  allocation  of  the  public  land 
trust  proceeds      id  income  among  the 
five  trust  purposes.  32/    While  the 
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OHA  const-ututional  provision  stated 
that  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceecis 
and  income  should  be  directed  to  t)HA, 
the  amendment  did  not  define  that  pro 
rata  share.     That  determination  was 
left  to  the  State  legislature  and  in 
1980,   after  lengthy  discussion,  OHA's 
pro  rata  share  was  set  at  twenty 
percent.  33/ 

Securing  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
public  land  trust  fund  for  native 
Hawaiians   [50  percent  blood 
quantum]  was  a  primary  motive  for 
establishing  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs.     Of  equal  importance, 
ho^-ever,  were  the  objectives  of 
providing  all  [native]  Hawaiians  with 
the  right  to  choose  their  leaders 
through  the  elective  process  and 
providing  a  vehicle  for  self- 
government  and  self-determination. 
The  high  level  of  voter  participation 
in  the  1980  OHA  elections  indicates 
that  those  objectives  are  supported  by 
the  [native]  Hawaiian  people.  34/ 

OHA  is  a  unique  entity  combining 
features  of  both  a  public  trust  and 
government  agency.     Under  Hawaii  law, 
OHA  is  a  separate  state  agency, 
independent  of  the  executive  branch. 
35/     Its  independence  is  assured  by 
its  primary  funding  mechanism  (the 
public  land  trust  fund),   its  control 
over  internal  affairs,   its  ability  to 
acquire  and  manage  property,    its  power 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  leases, 
and  the  elective  process  by  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  chosen.  36/  At 
the  same  time,   OHA  also  acts  as  a 
trustee  in  administering  its  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  native  Hawaiians  and 
Hawaiians.     OHA '3  statutory  purposes 
37/  include: 

1 «     Promoting  the  betterment  of 
conditions  of  all  [native] 
Hawaiians; 


relating  to  [native]  Hawaiians, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Program; 

3.  Assessing  the  policies  and 
practices  of  other  agencies 
impacting  on  native  Hawaiians 
[50  percent  blood  quantum]  and 
[native ]  Hawaiians ; 

4.  Conducting  advocacy  efforts  for 
native  Hawaiians  [50  percent 
blood  quantum]  and  [native] 
Hawaiians; 

5.  Applying  for,   receiving,  and 
disbursing  gr,  nts  and  donations 
from  all  sources  for  native, 
Hawaiians  [50  percent  blood 
quantum]  and  [native ] 
Hawaiians ;  and 

6.  Serving  as  a  receptacle  for 
reparations  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

C.     OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

Other  existing  State  programs  for 
education,   health,   and  other  needs  of 
the  native  Hawaiians,   as  well  as  other 
state  residents,   are  described  in  Part 
I  of  this  Report. 


2.     Serving  as  the  principal  public 
agency  in  the  State  responsible 
for  the  performance,  develop- 
ment,  and  coordination  of 
proarams  and  activities 
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STATE  OF  HAWAII'S  RESPONSES  TO 
NATIVE  HAWAIIAN'S  UNIQUE  NEEDS 

NOTES 


yj    Admission  Act  of  March  18, 
1959,   735  Stat.  4. 

2/    Hawaii's  Ceded  Lands,  3 
U.H.L.R.,   101,   102  (1981)  [hereinafter 

cited  as  "Ceded  Lands"]. 

  A 

3/    Admission  Act,  supra,,  at 


§5(a). 

4/ 

Ibid,  at  §5(b). 

1/ 

Ibid,  at  §5(g). 

t/ 

Ibid,  at  §5(c). 

1/ 

Ibid,  at  §5(d). 

1/ 

Ibid  at  §5(e). 

y 

Ibid,   at  §5(f). 

10/ 

Ibid.,  R.  Horowitz,  Public 

Lands  Policy  in  Hawaii;  an  Historical 
Analysis   (Legislative  Reference  Rei:)ort 
No.  5,   1969),   pp.  70-71. 

11/     Ibid>  p.  75. 

\2J  Ibid. 

13/    Se6  discussion  in  Ibid.r  pp"> 
72^2. 

14/    Pub.  Law.  No.  88-233,   77  Stat. 
242  (December  23,   1963) . 

15/     Interview  with  Jack  Kaguni, 
formerly  of  the  Land  Management 
Division  of  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Land  and  Natural  Resources. 

16/    Admission  Act,   supra,  at 
§  5(f ). 


17/    The  DLNR  is  charged  with 
managing  all  of  Hawaii 's  public  lands. 
See  generally,   HRS  Chap.   171,   and  HRS 
§26-15  and  note  86,  infra. 

18/    A  Report  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,   submitted  by  the  Legislative 
Auditor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Audit 
Report  No.  79-1   (January  1979) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  "Audit" ] . 

19/    HRS  §171-18  provides;  Public 
land  trust.     All  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposition 
of  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  laws  of  the  State;  provided, 
that  all  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  under 
the  joint  resolution  of  annexation, 
approved  July  7,   1898  (30  Stat.  750), 
or  acquired  in  exchange  for  lands  so 
ceded,   and  returned  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  by  virtue  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  Act  of  March  18,   1959  (73  Stat. 
6),   and  all  proceeds  and  income  from 
the  sale,   lease  or  other  disposition 
of  lands  retained  by  the  United  States 
under  sections  5(c)  and  5(d)  of  the 
Act  and  later  conveyed  to  the  State 
under  section  5(e)  shall  be  held  as  a 
public  trust  for  the  support  of  the 
— -public  schools  and  other  public 
education  institutions,   for  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  native 
Hawaiians  as  defined  in  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,   1920,  as 
amt^nded,   for  the  development  of  farm 
and  home  ownership  on  as  widespread  a 
basis  as  possible,   for  the  making  of 
public  improvements,   and  for  the 
provision  of  lands  for  public  use.  (L 
1962,    c  32,   pt  of  §2;   Supp,  §103A- 
181)  . 
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20/     HRS  §171-19  authorizes  the 
land  board  to  use  the  special  land  and 
development  fund  for  the  following 
purposes; 

(1)  To  reimburse  the  general  fund 
of  the  State  for  advancements 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
therefrom,  which  are  required 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales,   leases , 
licenses,  or  permits  derived 
from  public  lands; 

(2)  For  the  incidental 
maintenance  of  all  lands 
under  the  control  and 

ma nageme nt  of  the  board , 
including  the  repair  of  the 
improvements  thereon,   not  to 
exceed  $100,000  in  any  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  To  repurchase  any  land, 
including  improvements 
thereon,   in  exercise  by  the 
board  of  any  right  of 
repurchase  specifically 
reserved  in  any  patent,  deed, 
lease,   or  other  documents  or 
as  provided  ^y  law; 

(4)  For  the  payment  of  all 
appraisal  f'jes;  provided, 
that  all  such  reimbursable 
fees  collected  by  the  board 
shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund; 

(5)  For  the  payment  of 
publication  notices  as 
required  under  this  chapter, 
provided  that  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  Expenditures 
may  be  charged  to  the 
purchaser  or  lessee  of  public 
lands  or  any  in teres t  therein 
under  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  board; 

(6)  For  the  planning  and 
cons   :uction  of  roads  and 
trails  along  state 
rights-of-way  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  in  any  fiscal  year; 
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(7)     For  the  payment  to  private 

land  developer  or  developers 
who  have  contracted  with  the 
board  for  development  of 
public  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  section 
171-60. 

21/    Audit,   pp.  32-33. 

22/    Ibid,  at  35. 

23/    Ceded  Lands,  pp.  142-143. 

24/  Ibid. 

25/    The  State  has  channeled  the 
majority  of  the  public  land  trust 
funds  toward  public  education. 

26/    State  Constitution,  Art.  XII, 
§4;     PUBLIC  TRUST.     The  lands  granted 
•to  the  State  of  Hawaii  by  Section  5(b) 
of  the  Admission  Act  and  pursuant  to 
Article  XVI,  Section  7,  of  the  State 
Constitution,   excluding  therefrom 
lands  defined  as  "available  lands"  by 
Section  203  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act,  1920,   as  amended, 
shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  public 
trust  for  native  Hawaiians  and  the 
general  public^     (Add  Const.  Con. 
1978  and  election  Nov.  7,  1978). 

27/     Ibid.,    §5:     OFFICE  OF  HAWAIIAN 
AFFAIRS;    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES.     There  is  hereby  established 
an  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs.  The 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  shall  hold 
title  to  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  now  or  hereafter  set  aside  or 
conveyed  to  it  which  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for  native  Hawaiians  and 
Hawaiians,   as  provided  by  law.  The 
board  members  shall  be  Hawaiians. 
There  shall  be  not  less  than  nine 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees; 
provided  that  each  of  the  following 
Islands  have  one  representative: 
Oahu,  Kauai,  Maui,   Molokai  and  Hawaii* 
The  board  shall  elect  a  chairperson 
from  its  members.     (Add  Const.  Con. 
1978  and  election  Nov.  7,  197B). 
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28/     Ibid,   ^6.     POWER  OF  BOARD  OP 
TRUSTEES.     The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  shall 
exercise  power  as  provided  by  law:  to 
manage  and  administer  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  lands,  natural  resources,  minerals 
and  income  derived  from  whatever 
sources  for  native  Hawaiians  and 
Hawaiians,   including  all  income  and 
proceeds  referred  to  in  section  4  of 
this  article  for  native  Hawaiians;  to 
formulate  policy  relating  to  affairs 
of  native  Hawaiians  and  Hawaiians;  and 
to  exercise  control  over  real  and 
personal  property  set  aside  by  state, 
federal  or  private  sources  and 
transferred  to  the  board  for  native 
Hawaiians  and  Hawaiians.     The  board 
shall  have  the  power  to  exercise 
control  over  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  through  its  executive  --^^icer, 
the  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  board.     (Add  Const. 
Con.  1978  and  election  Nov.  7,  1978). 

29/    The  definitional  section  in 
the^roposed  amendment  defined 
Hawaiian  as  ''any  descendant  of  the 
races  inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
previous  to  1778"  and  native  Hawaiians 
as  "descendants  of  not  less  than 
one -half  of  the  blood  of  races 
inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
previous  to  1778  as  defined  by  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act,  1920, 
as  amended  or  may  be  amended."  1978 
Constitutional  Convention  Proposal  No. 
13,   R.0.2,  S.l.  Kahalekcii  v.  Doi,  60 
Haw.  324,   590  P-     2d  543  (1979),  held 
that  this  section  was  not  validly 
ratified. 

30/    Constitutional  Convention  of 
19787  Committee  on  Hawaiian  Affairs 
Standing  Comm.  Report  Ho.  59  and 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Report  No.  13. 

31/    See  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act7~42  Stat.  108. 

12/    Admission  Act,  supra  at 
§5(17. 


33/    Act  273,   1980  Legislative 
Session,   codified  at  Haw-  Rev.  Stat. 
§10-13.5. 

34/     In  the  1980  election,  54,083 
Haw^ians  registered  to  vote  in  the 
OHA  elections  representing  over  80 
percent  of  the  total  estimated 
eligible  Hawaiian  voters.  78.9 
percent  of  these  rec^xstered  voters 
cast  ballots  in  the  OHA  election. 

35/     Haw.  Rev.  Stat.  §10-4. 

36/  Ibidt  sets  forth  the  powers  of 
the"^HA  trXistees. 

37/     Ibid,   at  §10-3. 


Private  And  Local  Responses  To 
Special  Needs  Of  Native  Hawaiians 


A  number  of  private  and  local 
organizations  have  worked  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 
These  include  Alu  Like,   Inc.,  the 
Queen  Liliuokalani  Children's  Center, 
the  King  William  C,  Lunalilo  Trust, 
arid  the  Kamehameha  Schools  established 
under  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop 
Estate. 

A.     KAMEHAMEHA  SCHOOLS /BERNICE  PAUAHI 
BISHOP  ESTATE 

When  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop, ^the 
last  descendant  of  Kamehameha  I,  died 
in  1884,   the  bulk  of  her  estate  of 
over  373,000  acres  was  bequeathed  to  a 
charitable  trust,   to  be  administered 
by  five  named  persons  whose  successors 
were  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of 
the  justices  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  y    Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  estate •s  land  is  leased  for  long 
terms  for  residential,  agricultural, 
commercial,   and  industrial  purposes. 
2/    The  purpose  of  the  trust  is  to 
maintain  two  schools  and  to  support 
orphans  and  other  indigents  "giving 
the  preference  to  Hav/aiians  of  pure  or 
part  aboriginal  blood..."    The  estate 
has  limited  its  activities  almost 
exclusively  to  maintaining  the 
Kamehameha  School  for  its  students, 
all  of  whom  have  native  Hawaiian 
blood.   3/    Currently,   2,617  students 
attend  School  camps.  4^/    The  school 
also  has  an  extension  education 
division,   involving  over  20,000 
students  in  28  different  activities. 

u 

B.     QUEEN  LILIUOKALANI  CHILDREN'S 

CENTER 

Queen  Liliuokalani  established  a 
trust,  as  amended  October  11,  1911, 
which  provided:     "From  and  after  the 


death  of  the  Grantor,   all  the  property 
of  the  trust  estate,  both  principal 
and  income, .. .shall  be  used  by  the 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  and 
other  destitute  children. . .in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,   the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  Hawaiian  children  of  pure 
or  part  aboriginal  blood."  6/ 

At  the  outset,  ,the  trust 
established  an  orphanage.     In  1934, 
the  Trustee  sought  to  substitute  care 
in  foster  homes  for  tiie  outmoded 
orphanage.     At  present: 

Our  staff  not  only  meet  the 
various  needs  of  the  children 
left  orphaned  by  the  death  of  a 
parent,  but  also  other  children 
whose  educational  needs  are  not 
being  met  at  school  and  at  home, 
the  needs  of  teenage  mothers  who 
are  keeping  their  children, 
needs  of  children  coming  from 
families  which  are 
dysfunctioning  and  disin- 
tegratinc,   needs  of  children  and 
families  in  learning  their 
cultural  heritage.  These 
various  needs  are  being  met  by 
three  agency  programs:  (1) 
Individual  and  Family  Services; 

(2)  Community  Development;  and 

(3)  Group  Services.  7/ 

The  Trust  operates  such  wide- 
ranging  projects  as  counseling,  the 
Children's  Center  campsite  and  beach, 
and  agriculture/hydroponics  projects 
to  teach  life  skills  to  children.  The 
focus  is  to  provide  services  to 
children  of  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 
blood.     In  1980,   the  Trust  expended 
just  over  $2  million  and  provided 
continuous  service  to  5/594  children 
and  brief  service  (one  to  two 
interviews)  to  5,670  children.  8^/ 


C*     LUNALILO  HOME  V 

The  Lunalilo  Home  is  a  custodial 
care  facility  funded  by  the  Lunalilo 
Trust  Estate  for  indigent  Hawaiians 
whose  families  are  unable  to  care  for 
them.     Referral  services  are  provided 
for  those  applicants  needing  nursing 
care  or  alcoholic  treatment. 

Currently,   there  are  fifty-five 
residents:     twenty-two  rfien  and 
thirty-three  women.     There  are 
nineteen  full-Hawaiians,  and  the- 
majority  of  the  others  have  more  than 
50  percent  Hawaiian  ancestry.  They 
are  housed  in  two  large  wards  with  t>/o 
or  three  to  a  room*    Twenty-three  of 
the  residents  are  disabled,  needing 
wheelchairs,  walkers,  or  canes,  or  are 
blind.     Each  individual  provides  his 
or  her  own  medical  care  payments: 
Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Housing,   private.   Medicare,   or  other. 

The  Home  attempts  to  maintain  an 
enriched  Hawaiian  style  of  life. 
Polynesian  music  and  dance  are 
probably  the  most  participated-in 
arrtivities.     The  residents  have  formed 
their  own  ensemble  and  make 
appearances  around  the  island. 

Other  disabled  and/or  interested 
persons  in  the  community  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  such  Home 
programs  as  excursions,   classes,  and 
religious  devotions.     Many  volunteers 
spend  time  assisting  and  teaching 
those  who  have  interest. 

D.     ALU  LIKE,    INCORPORATED  J[0/ 

Alu  Like,   Inc.  is  a  private, 
non-profit  social  change  organization 
that  works  toward  native  Hawaiian 
economic  and  social  self-sufficiency. 
It  administers  the  Alu  Like  Native 
Hawaiian  Projects  and  employment  and 
training  programs.     Its  primary 
funding,  sources^  are  t>ie  United  States 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Labor; 


the  State  of  Hawaii  through  the  Hawaii 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 
private  foundations,  donations,  and 
volunteers.     Alu  Like  provides  a 
number  of  services,  including: 
intake  and  referral  to  appropriate 
agencies,  advocacy^ and  community 
development;  training  and  .technical 
assistance;  pilot  projects  to 
demonstrate  resolution  of  blocks, 
gaps,  and  needs;  employment  and 
training;  and  Economic  Development 
Institute  activities.     Alu  Like 
administers  island  centers  on  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Molokai,  Oahu,   and  Kauai. 
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PRIVATE  AND  LOCAL  RESPONSES  TO 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 


NOTES 


1/    Neil  Levy,   "Native  Hawaiian 
Land^  Rights,"  63  California  Law  Review 
848  (1975),   pp*  860,  870-876* 

2/    Ibid*,  ?•  871,    Levy  questions 
wheTher  1--he  investment  policy  of  the 
trustees  producps  sufficient  return  to 
meet  their  fiduciary  obligations. 

3/    Ibid>,  p*  872*     As  of  1975,  the 
Kame^hameha  Schools  received  85  percent 
of  their  expenses  from  the  Estate?  the 
remainder  came  from  tuition  paid  by 
students • 

4/    Alu  Like,   Inc.,  Analysis  of 
Needs  Ass'.essment  Survey  and  Related 
Fata,  A  Team  Report  (1976),  Part  B-3. 

V  Ibid. 

6^/    Information  for  this  part  of 
the  Report  is  taken  from  the  1980 
Annual  Report  of  the  Queen 
Liliuokalani  Children's 
Center-Liliuokalani  Trust,   and  a 
statement  of  the  Center-Trust  "History 
and  Programs." 

y    Ibid.,  198Q  AnnuaiL^Report ,  Jgj 

6. 

8/     Ibid. ,  p.  \2\ 

9/    Alu  Like,  Analysis  of  Needs, 
ParT  B-3,     One  comment  received  by  the 
Commission  on  its  Hraft  Report  points 
out  that  Kamehamehci  Schools,  Queen 
Liliuokalani  Children's  Center  and  the 
Lunalilo  Home  started  with  a  land 
base,   the  income  from  which  provide 
funding.     The  Lunalilo  Home  sold  its 
land  and  is  funded  by  an  investment 
portfolio  that  is  worth  a  smaller 
amount  than  the  land  that  funds  the 
other  two  organizations.     In  addition. 


this  comme:;ter  points  out  that  two 
other  services  for  native  Hawaiians 
use  a  "land  base"— Queen 's  Hospital 
and  the  Kapiolani  Maternity  Hospital. 

10/    Information  for  this  Section 
is  taken  from  an  undated  Alu  Like 
report  provided  to  the  Commission. 
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Selected- Glossary  Of  Hawaiian  Words* 


ahupua'a:     Land  division  usually 
extending  from  the  uplands  to  the 
sea,  so  called  because  the  boundary 
was  marked  by  a  heap  (ahu )  of  stones 
surmounted  by  an  image  o*f  a  pig  ^ 
(pua'a)  f  or  because  a  pig  or  other  ^ 
tribute  was  laicf  on  the  altar  as  tax 
to  the  chief • • • 

'aia;     Ungodly,  irreligious,  wicked, 
careles^  of  observing  taboos; 
wickedness • 

'ai  kapu;     To  eat  under  taboo;  to 
observe  eating  taboos. 

''Sina ;     Land,  earth* 

Jainoa:     To  eat  without  observance  of 
taboos • 

akaku ;     Vision,   trance;   reflection,  as 
in  a  mirror;  to  see  a  vision. 

akamai :     Smart,  clever,  expert; 
sm^artness>  skill. 

akua i\    God,  goddess,   spirit,  ghost, 
devil,   image,   idol,   corpse;  divine, 
supernatural,  godly. . . 

'alana;     Offering,  especially  a 

freerwill  offering,  contrasting  with 
a  moAal  that  v^s  prescribed  by  a 

.  priest;   to  offer. «. 

ali'i;     Chief,  chiefess,  king, 'queen, 
noble. . . 

aloha:     Aloha,   love#  affection, 

compassion,  mercy,  pity,  kindness, 
charity;  greeting,  regards; 

*/  All  definitions  are  taken  from: 
Mary  Kawena  Pukui  and  Samuel  H. 
Elbert,  Hawaiian  Dictionary  (Honolulu: 
University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1971). 


sweetheart,   loved  one;  beloved, 
loving;  to  love,  show  kindness, 
mercy,  pity,  charity,   affection;  to 
remember  with  affection;  to  greet, 
hail... 

'aumakua:     1)  Family  or  personal 
■  -~   i 

god ;  . . .  ' 

eat     ...2)  Life,  breath,  vapor,  gas, 
breeze;   spirit. . • 

hat     To  breathe,   exhale;   to  breathe 
upon,  as  kava  after  praying  and 
before  prognosticating;  breath, 
life... 

hakaokaot     1)  Decaying,   as  taro  in  the 
field  or  a  few  days  after  cooking. 
2)  Hole  for  inserting  mast  in  a 
canoe. 

haku  ohi 'a;     Image  made  of  ' ohi 'a 
wood,  as  used  in  the  luakini 
ceremonies;  god  of  the  '^hi ' a  tree. 

hala?     Sin,   error,  offense;  to  sin... 

halaut  ,  Long  house,   as  for  canoes  or 
hula  instruction. • • 

hale  'aina:  Restaurant,  cafe,  eating 
house;  in  ancient  times,  the  eating 
house  for  women. 

hale  moet     Sleeping  house.  . 

hale  pe'a;   I)  Tento  2)  Menstrual 
house. 

hana:     Work,   labor,  job,  duty,  office; 
activity  of  any  kind,   action,  act, 
deed,   service,  behavior;   to  work^ 
labor,  do,  prepare;  to  develop  as  a 
picture;  to  hsfve  a  love  affair; 
to  induce  by  sorcery... 
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hanai ;     Foster  child,  adopted 
child. . . 

hanu:     To  breathe,   smell,  sniff; 
breath,   respiration;  the  last 
breath  of  life* . . 


haole;     White  person,  American, 

Englishman,  Caucasian;  formerly,  any 
foreigner. 

.hapa  haole:.  ,  Part-white. . . 

heiau:     Pre-Christian  place  of 

worship;  some  heiau  were  elaborately 
constructed  stone  platforms,  others 
simple  earth  terraces. 

heiau  ho'ola;     Heiau  for  treating 
sick. 

heiau  po'okanakai     Heiau  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered. 


1^ 


hiohio:     1)  To  whistle  softly;   to  bl 
softly;   to  draw  in  the  breath  as  of 
one  eating  ho%  food.     2)  Gibberish; 
to  jabber.     3)  Lure  for  trolling, 
said  to  be  named  for  its  whistling 
sound  tripping  over  the  water. 

ho ' ike  t     To  show,  exhibit. 

ho'olono;     To  listen,  'hear,  obey, 
obedient. 

ho ' opapa t     (.a)  To  touch  repeatedly; 
to  feel,   as  a  blind  person;  a 
contest  in  wit  or  strength; •to  hold 
such  a  contest;  repartee... 

ho'oulu:     To  grow  (trans.),  sprout, 
cause  to  increase,   as  the  surf... 2) 
Possessed  by  a  spirit;  inspired  by  a 
spirit,  god,   ideal,  person ;  stirred, 
excited;   to  enter  in  and  inspire... 


1)  An  endemic  woody. 


branching  climber  (Freycinetia 
arborea)  growing  luxuriantly  in 
FTests  at  altitudes  of  about  1,500 
fe^^. ..2)  A  native  variety  of  taro, 
with  leaf  b^.ades  and  "flowers 
suqqestincr  '  ie  'ie,   1;   the  leaves  are 


dark  and  glossy,   the  petioles 
reddish  with  yellow-^reen  stripes. 

ili:     ...5)  Land  section,   next  in 


importance  to  ah^pua""'  a  and  usually  a 
subdivision  of  an  ahupua ' a. 

'ili  kupono:     A  nearly  independent 
'ili  land  division  within  an 
ahupua  'a,   paying  tribute  to  the  king 
and  not  to  the  chief  of  the 
ahupua ' a .     Transfer  of^  the  ahupua 'a 
from  one  chief  to  another  did  not 
include  the  'ili  kupono  located 
within  its  boundaries. 

ilo:     ...2)  Young  shoot;   to  germinate, 
sprout. 

Vino:    'Wicked;  immoral,   sinful;  sin. 

ipu:     The  bottle  gourd. . .Hawaiians  • 
have. long  us6d  gourds  as 
receptacles,  small  gourds  with  thin 
walls  to  hold  water  or  food,  or  for 
rattles  for  dalices  (the  ipu  has  a 
fine  tone^  halfway  between  that  of 
niu  and  la'amia) ,  larger  ones  with 
thin  to  thick  walls  to  hold  tapa  and 
other  articles'  or  to  serve  as 
,  drums . . • 

kahako:     Steep,  sheer. 


kahu  akua;     One  who  t£^kes  care  of  an 
image  ou  gqd;  priest. 


kahuna:     Priest,  mifiister,  sorcerer, 


expert  in  any  profe&siori;  to  act  as 
priest  or  ex^ert^ 

kahuna  lapa'aui     Medical  doctor, 

medical  practitioner.    Lit.,  curing 
expert. 

kaikua'anat     Older  sibling  or'  cousin 
of  the  same  sex;  sibling  or  cousin 
of  the  same  sex  of  the  senior  line, 
whether  older  or  younger. 

kama 'aina;     Native-born,  one  born  in  a 
place,  host;  native  plant; 
acquainted,   familiar. . . 
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kanaka  maoli:     Hawaiian  person. 

kanawai:     Law,  code,  rule,  statute; 
legal  (perhaps  so  called  because 
many  early  laws  pertained  to  water 
[wai 1  rights);'  to  obey  a  law;  to 
learn /from  experience^ .  • 

kaokao:     Syphilis.   (Cf.  hakaokao ) . 

kaona:     Hidden  meaning  in  Hawaiian 
poetry;  concealed  reference,  as  to  a 

.    person,   thing,  or  place;  words  with 
a  double  meaning  that  might  bring 
good  or  bad  fortune...  ' 

kapa:     Tapa,  as  made  from  wauke  or 
mamaki  bark;  formerly  clothes  of  any 
kind  or  bedclqthes. . . 

kapu:     Taboo,  prohibition; 
sacredness . . . 

kaua:     War,  battle;  army;  to  make 
war. 

kauila;     . .  .^^TTwtb©  ceremony 

consecrating  a  temple;  ceremonial 
readorning  of  images  with 
feathers...  ^ 

kauwa:     Untouchable,  outcast,  pariah; 
a  caste  which  lived  apart  and  was 
drawn  on  for  sacrifical  victims; 
slave;  servant... 

kino:     1  )  Bo^y,  person,  individual,, 
self;  main  portion;   form;  fully 
formed,   as  a  foetus;  bodily, 
physical. •• 

kino  lau:     Many  forms  taken  by  a 
supernatural  body,  as  Pele,  who 
could  at  will  become  a  flame  of 
fire,  a  young  girl,  or  an  old  hag. 


koko:     Blood ;  rainbow-hued ... 

kokua:     HejLp,  assistant,''  helper; 
comforter;  co-operation;  to  help, 
assist,   support;   to  second  a 
motion ... 

konohiki:     Headman  of  an  ^hupua ' a  land 
division  under  the  chief . . . 

Ku:     ...11)  Name  of  major  god..» 

kuhina  nui:     Powerful  officer  in  the 
days  of  the  monarchy;  the  position 
is  usually  translated  as  "prime 
minister"  or  "premier,"  but 
according  to  Kuykemdall,  carried 
greater  power;  the  kuhina  nui  shared 
executive  power  with  the  king. 

kukui:     Candlenut  tree  (Meurites 
moluccana ),  a  large  tree  in  the 
spurge  family  bearing  nuts 
containing  white,  oily  kernels  which 
were  formerly  used  for  lights  and. 
are  still  cooked  for  a  relish...  \ 

kuleana;     .•. Small  piece  of  property, 
as  within  an  ahupua  *a. . . 

kupua;     Demigod,  especially  a 
supernatural  being  possessing 
Several  forus  as  kama-pua'a  (man, 
pig,   fish),   lae-nihi  (a  woman,  a 
fish);  one  possessing  mana;  to 
possess  kupua  (magic)  powers.. • 

kupuna:  Grandparent,  ancestor, 
relative  of  the  grandparent's 
generation,  grandaunt,  granduncle. 

lauloa:     Long  wave  or  surf,  as 

extending  from  one  end  of  the  beach 
to  the  other.     Al,so  called  Kakala. 


kino  wailua:     Spirit  of  the  'dead;  dead 
person,  bodily  remains,  corpse. 


lehua:     1 )  The  flower  of  the  'ohi'a 
tree  (Metrosideros  macropusi  Mt 
collina j ;     also  the  tree  itself;  the 
lehua  is  the  flower  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,   famous  in  song  and  tale# 
Fig.,  a  warrior,  a  beloved,  friend  or 
relative,  a  sweethear':,  an 
expert* • • 

l€ii:     Lei,  garland,  wreath,  necklace 
of  flowers,   leaves,   shells,  ivory, 
feathers,  or  paper,  given  as  a 
h   Fiymbol  of  affection;  beads;  any 
ornament  worn  around  the  head  or 
about  the  neck;   to  wear  a  lei; 
special  song  presenting  a  lei; 
c^own.  •  • 

lipo;     1 )  Deep  blue-black,  as  of  a 
cavern,   the  sea,  or  dense  forest; 
dim,  distant* • •  ^ 

loa:     Distance,   length,  height; 
distant,   long,  far;  permanent... 

Lonoi  .•.2)  One  of  the  four  major 
gods  brought  from  Tahiti,  the  god  of 
the  makahiki  harvest  lestivities  and 
of  agriculture.  He  is  also  regarded 
as  the  god  of  medicine.  Captain 
Cook  was  believed  to  be  the  god  Lono 
and  was  thus  addressed... 

luakini:     Temple,   church,  cathedral, 
tabernacle;  le  ^qe  heiau  where  ruling 
chiefs  prayed  and  human  sacrifices 
were  offered. 

lu'au:     1  )  Young  taro  tops,  especially 
as  baked  with  coconut  cream  and 
chicken  or  octopus... 

luna:     ..•^)  Foreman,  boss,  overseer, 
supervisor,  officer  of  any  sort, 
commissioner. 

mahina:     Moon,  month:  moonlight. 
Mahina  i.oU,  honeyTuv>on.  . . 


maika' i;     Good,  well,   fine,  excellent; 
good-looking,  handsome,  beautiful, 
goodness ,   righteousness ,  well-being, 
mora li ty ;  good  looks ,  good 
health . . . 

maile;     A  native  twining  shrub  (Alyxia 
olivaeformis ),  with  shiny  fragrant 
leaves,  used  for  decoration  and 
leis.     It  is  a  member  of  the 
periwinkle  family.     Laka,  goddess  of 
the  hula,  was  invoked  as  the  goddess 
of  the  maile,  which  was  one  of  five 
standard  plants  used  in  her  altar. 

ma ' i - ' 5ku ' u,  ho ' 5ku ' u ;     Disease  at 
time  of  Kamehameha  I,  perhaps 
cholera,  and  perhaps  sq  called 
because  it  was  dysenteric,  and 
people  were  squatting  ( ' oku ' u )  much 
at  stool. 

ma  M "Pake";     Leprosy,  literally, 
Chinese  disease . 

maka'ainana:     Common e r ,   popu lace, 
people  in  general?  citizen. . . 

Maka-'alohilohii     Name  of  a  star. 
Lit . ,  bright  eye. 

makahiki ;     ..»?)  Ancient  festival 
beginninvi  abou."".  the  middle  of 
October  and  la'iting  about  four 
months,  with  dports  and  religious 
festivities  end  taboo  on  war. 

malo:     Male's  loincloth;  chant  in 
praise  of  a  chief's  loincloth... 

mana:     Supernatural  or  divine  power;  a 
powerful  nation,  authority. 

melei     Song,   chant  of  any  kind,  poem. 

Menehune:     Legendary  race  of  small 
people  who  worked  at  night,  building 
fish  ponds,   rocds,   temples,   if  tJie 
work  was  not  finished  in  one  night, 
it  remained  unfinished... 
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moepu ' u ;     Victim  slain  at  the  secret 
bu-ial  of  a  chief,   so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  witnesses;  victim  who 
commits  suicide  or  has  himself 
killed  in  order  to  show  love  for  a 
dead  chief,  deatht 

moe   'uhane:     Dream;   to  dream. 

morf:     King,   sovereign,   ruler,  queen; 
a  rank  of  chiefs  who  could  succeed 
to  the  government  but  who  were  of 
lower  rank  than  chiefs  descended 
from  the  god  Kane > 

moku;     •••2)  District,  island, 
section;  forest,  grove;  severed 
portion;  fragment,  cut««« 

na'auao:     Learned,  intelligent, 
enlightened;   learning,  science*.. 

namu:     1 )  Unintelligible  muttering, 
gibberish;  any  foreign  language, 
especially  English;  to  speak 
gibberish  or  a  forei^m  language. 

ni'au  kani:     A  true  jew'sjiarp,  made 
of  a  thin  strip  of  wood,   about  four 
inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  with 
a  coconut  midrib  (ni 'au)  or  bamboo 
strip  lashed  lengthwise;  played 
something  like  the  'ukeke. 

no'eau;     Claver,   skillful,  dexterous, 
wise,  artistic. 

noho:     Seat,  chair,   stool,  bench, 

sa'ddle...2)  To  live,  dwell;  to  be  in 
sersicn;  to  stay,   tarry;  to 
marry. . . 

'oha:     Taro  growing  from  the  older 
root,  especially  from  the  stc.lk 
called  kalo;   tender  plant... 

•ohanai     1)  Family,   relative,  kin 
group;   related.  2)  To  gather  for 
family  prayers  (short  for  pule 
'ohana) • 


'oiwi:     Native,   native  son... 


'okina:     Cutting  off,  ending, 

severance,   separation .  2 )  Glottal 
stop. 

ola:     Life,   health,  well-being, 
living^   livelihood ,  means  of 
support,  sc^lvation;  alive,  living; 
spared,   recovered;  healed,    to  live; 
to  spare,   save,   h^al,  grant  life... 

'clani:     1)  To  toast  over  a  fire, 
broil,  warm  in  sunlight... 

'olelo;  Language,  speech,  word;  to 
speak,  say,  tell;  oral,  verbatim, 
verbal. . . 

'opu  ali 'i:     (Same  as  na'au  ali 'i  - 
kind,   thoughtful,  forgiving, 
possessed  of  aloha.     Lit.,  chiefly 
heart. ) 

papa:     Flat  surface,   stratum,  layer, 
level,   foundation,   story  of  a 
building;   class ,  rank,  order, 
table ;  ... 

£onc :     1 )     Goodness ,   upriqhtness , 
^^rality,  moral  qualities,  correct 
or  proper  procedures,  excellence, 
well-being,  prosperity,  welfare, 
true  condition  or  nature,  duty; 
moral,   fitting,  proper,   right,  ]ust, 
fair,  beneficial,   successful,  in 
perfect  order. . . 

po'o  kanaka;     Human  head,   skill.    Cf . 
heiau  po'o  kanaka 

pc'olua:     Child  sired  by  other  than 
the  husband,  but  accepted  by  both 
husband  and  sire;   this  acceptance 
increased  the  nupiber  of  relatives  of 
the  child  who  qave  their  loyalty  to 
him  as  kinsmen;   \t  thus  fostered  the 
prestige  of  children  of  chiefs; 
translated  "adulterous"  in  the  1843 
Bible   (Mar.  8.38),  but  changed  in 
later  editions. 
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pu;     1)  Large  triton  conch  shell  wehi;     Decoration,   adornment;  to 

(Charonia  tritonis ) ;  any  wind  decorate, 
instrument,  as  horn,  trumpet, 
cornet#*#2)  Gun,  pistol... 

pu*uhonua:     Place  of  refuge,  asylum, 
place  of  peace  and  safety. 

uakoko:     1)  A  low~lying  rainbow. 

Li t. ,   blood  rain.  2)  A  rain  so  heavy 
that  it  turns  stream  waters 
red-brown  with  the  wash  of  the 
hi llside . . . 

*  uhane :     Soul,   spirit,  ghost;  dirge  or 
song  of  lamentation  (rare); 
spiritual. 

' ukeke":     A  variety  of  musical  bow, 
fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  long  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with 
two  or  commonly  three  strings  drawn 
through  holes  at  one  end.  The 
strings  were  strummed.     According  to 
Roberts .. .the  old  experts  made  no 
sound  with  the  vocal  cords,  but  the 
mouth  cavity  acted  as  a  resonance 
chamber.     The  resulting  sound 
suggested  speech  and  trained  persons 
could  understand. 

uluwehi ;     Lush  and  beautiful  verdure; 
a  place  where  beautiful  plants 
thrive;  festively  adorned. 

unu:     ...2)  Altar,   especially  a  crude 
one  for  fishermen  or  for  the  god 
Lono • . • 

wahine:     Woman,   lady,  wife; 

sister-in-law,   female  cousin-in-law 
of  a  man,  queen  in  a  deck  of  cards; 
womanliness,   female,  femininity; 
feminine;  Mrs.;   to  have  or  obtain  a 
wahine ;   to  become  a  woman,   as  an 
adolescent. . . 

wao:     A  general  term  for  inland 

regioii;   usually  not  precipitous  and 
often  uninhabited. 
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Glossary  Of  Legal  Terms 


Aboriginal  title;  A  legal  concept  of 
title  derived  from  a  native  group's 
use  and  occupancy  of  land  from  time 
immemorial* 

Adverse  possession;     A  principle  that 
provides  a  method  of  acquired  title 
of  property  by  possession  for  a 
period  of  t'.me  fixed  by  statute  and 
under  certain  conditions*  The 
possession  must  be  actual,  adverse, 
under  claim  of  right,  open,  and 
notorious • 

Alienation  of  land;     Conveyance  or 
transfer  of  title  to  property. 

Allodial;     Free,  owned  without 
obligation  to  a  superior  feudal 
owner;   the  opposite  of  feudal. 

Appurtenant  water  rights!     Wf  cer 
rights  used  with  the  land  for  its 
benefit.  In  Hawaiian  water  law,  a 
present  right  to  use  the  amount  of 
water  used  at  the  time  of  the  award 
of  the  land  una-r  traditional 
Hawaiian  land  law. 

Dictum;     A  remark  by  a  court  that  is 
not  essential  to  the  ruling  in  the 
case;   it  does  not  have  binding 
effect  in  later  cases. 

Extinguish  title:     The  cancellation  of 
a  right  to  land* 

Fast  land;  Land  above  the  river 
banks,  not  subject  to  frequent 
erosion. 

Fee  simple  absolute  title;     Title  that 
is  absolute  to  a  person  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  without 
limitation  or  condition. 

Feudal,  def eudalization ;     Feudal  lands 
are  those  held  from  a  superior  on 
condition  of  providing  him  with 
services.     Def eudalization  is 
changing  the  system  of  laws  to  end 


feudal  tenure  in  lands. 

Geothermal  development;  Establishing 
a  means  for  deriving  energy  from  the 
heat  of  the  earth's  i'-'«-'=^rior . 

Inalienable;     Not  subject  to 

alienation;   the  characteristics  of 
those  things  that  cannot  be  bought, 
sold,   or  transferred  from  one  person 
\o  another.     An  example  is  certain 
personal  rights  such  as  liberty. 

Navigable  waters;     Rivers  and  streams 
that  afford  a  channel  for  useful 
commerce.    Waters  are  "navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States"  when 
they  form,  by  themselves  or  by 
uniting  with  other  waters,  a 
continuous  highway  over  which 
commerce  is  or  may  be  carried  on 
with  other  states  or  foreign 
countries  in  the  customary  ways  by 
which  such  commerce  is  conducted  by 
water. 

Patent  (land  patent):     The  document  by 
which  a  state  or  government  grants 
public  land  to  an  individual* 

Prescriptive  water  rights;     Rights  to 
use  surface  waters  that  are  acquired 
by  long-term  use. 

Prorogue;     To  suspend  or  end  a 
legislative  session. 

Quit  claim;     To  release  or  relinguish 
a  claim  in  land. 

Recognized  title;     The  right  to  occupy 
and  use  certain  lands  permanently 
that  the  United  States  has 
specifiqally  granted  by  law  or 
statute  to  a  native  group. 

Title;     The  means  by  which  the  owner 
of  lands  had  the  possession  of  his 
property.     It  is  the  union  of  all 
the  elements  that  constitute 
ownership* 
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A  Hawaiian  construction  worker,  in 
contemporary  Hawaii,  watches  the  ^ 
concrete  piles  go  up  on  another  high 
rise. 
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★  PubUc  Law  96-565-Dec.  22, 1980 


SEC,  301,    This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  Act*. 

NATIVE  HAWAIIANS  STUDY  COMMISSION 

SBC.  302.    There  is  hereby 
established  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  **Commis8ion" )  • 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President.    Not  more  than  three  of 
such  members  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the 
powers  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original 
appointments  were  made. 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission  not 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
smaller  number  specified  by  the  Com- 
mission may  conduct  hearings. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Commission,  except  that 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
fulltime  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission  other  than 
official  travel  expenses. 

(h)  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the 


performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission, members  of  the  Commission 
(iAciuding  member r  who  are  fulAtime 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States),  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem,  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
-persons  employed. intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed 
expenses  under  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  executive 
director,  a  general  counsel,  and 
such  additional  staff  as  he  deems 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  5L 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  class* 
ifici.tion  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay 
in  effect  from  time  to  time  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title I  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5;  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  a  day  for  individuals. 

(j)  Subject  to  section  552d  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
Commission  may  secure  directly  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis*- 
sion,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Commission. 
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(k)  The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States* 

DUTIES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec*  303*  (a)  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  culture,  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  Native  Hawaiians* 

(b)  The  Conmiission  shall  conduct 
such  hearings  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate and  shall  provide  notice  of 
such  hearings  to  the  public,  including 
information  concerning  the  date, 
location  and  topic  of  each  hearing* 
The  Commission  shall  take  other 
ac.tions  as  it  considers  necessary  to 
obtain  full  public  participation  in 
the  study  undertaken  by  the 
Commission* 

'  (c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  draft  report  of  the 
findings  of  the  study  and  shall 
distribute  copies  of  the  draft  report 
to  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  to  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions, and  upon  request,  to  meiiibers  of 
the  public*    The  Commission  shall 
solicit  written  comments  from  the 
organizations  and  individuals  to  whcxn 
copies  of  the  draft  report  are 
distributed* 

(d)  After  taking  into  consideration 
any  comments  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  issue  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  its 
study  within  nine  months  after  the 
publication  of  its  draft  report*  The 
Commission  shall  submit  copies  of  the 
final  report  and  copies  of  all  written 
comments  on  the  draft  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (c)  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  house  of 
Representatives  * 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  based 
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on  its  findings  and  conclusions  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section* 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec*  304*    Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  307,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period 
following  the  submission  of  the  report 
required  by  section  303,  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist* 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec*  305*    For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian" 
means  any  individual  vAiose  ancestors 
were  natives  of  the  area  which 
consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  1778* 

SAVINGS  CLAUSES 

Sec*  306*    No  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as — 

(1)  constituting  a  juris- 
dictional act,  conferring  ' 
jurisdiction  to  sue,  or  granting 
implied  consent  to  Native  Hawai- 
ians  to  sue  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  offices >  or 

(2)  constituting  a  precedent  for 
reopening,  renegotiating,  or 
legislating  any  past  settlement 
involving  land  claims  or  other 
matters  with  any  Native  organiza- 
tion or  any  tribe,  band,  or 
identifiable  group  of  American 
Indians* 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec*  307*  (a)  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  such  sums  t 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Until 
October  1,  1981,  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman*  To 
the  extent  that  any  payments  are  made 
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from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  time  appropriation  is 
made,  such  payments  shall  be  charge- 
able against  the  authorization 
provided  herein. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  reserve  a  reasonable  porticm  of 
..  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  payment  for  the 
''-transportation,  subsistence,  and 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  testifying  before 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  their 
duties  and  activities  while  serving  on 
the  Commission  or  to  such  matters'  as 
may  involve  the  findings  of  tlie  study 
of  the  Commission  after  the  expiration 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
304. 

Approved  December  22,  1980, 


Summary  Of  Findings^  Conclusions 
And  Recpmmendations  * 


As  traced  in  the  legislative 
history' of  measures  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians  Study  Commission  (NHSC),  the 
Congress  wished  to  be  advised  about: 

1)  whether  a  wrong  had  been  com** 
mitted  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Native  Hawaiian 
people }  and 

2)  what  appropriate  actions 
could  be  recommended  to  remedy 
such  a  wrong. 

It  is  the  major  finding  of  this 
Commission,  after  an  examination  of 
available  governmental  and  historical 
records f  that  such  a  wrong  did  occur. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawai'ir  the  loss  of  Native  Hawaiian 
domain  and  dominion,  and  accompanying 
social  and  cultural  disruption  among 
Native  Hawaiians  are  consequences  of 
that  wrong. 

Nature  of  the  Wrong.  After  a  review 
of  the  documents  and  on-hand  descrip- 
tions of  the  actions  and  events  which 
culminated  in  the  overtiirow  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawai'if  we  find  that:. 


the  United  States ,  and  its 
officers  in  the  State  and  Navy 
Departments,  did  incite  and 
encourage  treason  against  the 
legitimate  government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawai^i; 


V    This  is  the  substitute 
presented  at  the  March  3,  1983  meeting 
of  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commis- 
sion by  three  Native  Hawaiians  Study 
Commissioners  (see  above,  "Approach 
and  Methodology").    It  is  reproduced 
here  unchanged. 


•  j^erican  diplomatic  and 
military  authorization  o^ 
support  to  a  numerically-small 
band  of  insurgents  emboldened 
and,  ultimately,  directed  their 
actions  against  the  legal 
government  of  Hawai*i  in  1893a 

•  this  domestic  insurgence 
against  the  Queen  and  her 
government  lacked  popular 
support,  did  not  have  • 
sufficient  arms  to  succeed 
unaided,  and  would  have  failed 
without  the  acts  of  the  United 
States; 

•  the  diplomatic  and  military 
intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  suppqrt  of  the 
insurgents  contituted  a  breech 
of  international  law,  of  exist- 
ing treaties  of  friendship  and 
trade  with  the  Kingdom,  and  was 
an  illegal  and  immoral  act  of 
war  against  an  independent 
nation  and  her  people;  and 

•  these  actions  by  the  United 
States  compelled  the  Queen  of 
Hawai'i  to  suspend  her 
authority  and  that  of  her 
government  to  the  United 
States,  pending  appropriate 
review. 

RECOMMENDATION  #1 

Based  on  these  findings,  we  recom- 
mend that: 

•  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States r  by  Joint  Resolution, 
clearly  acknowledge  the  role 
and  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawai'if  and  indi- 
cate its  commitment  to  grant 
restitution  for  the  losses  and 
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damages  suffered  by  Native 
Hawailans  as  a  result  of  those 
actions* 

V 

Nature  of  the  Losses  and  Damages > 
The  Kingdom  of  Hawal'l  and  her  people 
had  a  separate  and  distinct  cultural, 
legal,  and  Constitutional  history* 
Althou^  strongly  Influenced  by  Euro- 
Aiiierlcan  models  and  Individuals, 
Native  Hawailans  had  'le vised  modem 
Institutions  of  government,  property 
and  social  organisation  which 
reflected  both  an  ancient  past  and  a 
contemporary  standing  among  nations* 

What,  then,  were  the  nature  of  the 
losses  and  djeimages  experienced  by 
Native  Hdwaiians  with  the  Illegal 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kawai*17 

The  lands  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  l4||^e rests  of  Native 
Hawailans  Represented  in  tliem,  are 
considered  first* 

After  an  examination  of  traditional 
land  tehure  systems.  Constitutional 
provisions,  and  related  Kingdom  laws, 
we  find  that:  . 
# 

•  Native  Hawailans  held  common 
and  undivided  anchestral  land 
rights  and  interests  vested  in 
the  domain  and  dominion  of  the 
kingdomi 

•  these  anchestral  land  rights 
and  interests  were  no;:  dimin- 
ished nor  extinguished  by  any 
royal  or  government  actions 
initiated  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawai^l,  but  were  protected  and 
guaranteed  by  legal  titles  held 
by  the  Kingdom  for  all  public, 
government,  and  crown  lands i 

•  without  the  consent  of  or  com- 
pensation to  Native  Hawailans, 
these  land  rights  and  Interests 
were  assumed  and  subsequently 
ced^d  to  the  United  States  by  a 
government  whose  existence  was 


dependent  on  illegal  actions  by 
the  United  ^tatesi 

•    these  land  rights  and  Interests 
were  accepted  hy  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of 
or  compensation  to  Native 
Hawailans,  and  without  any  dis- 
claimer provision  to  protect 
these  land  rights  f 

Based  on  these  findings,  we  advise 
the  Congress  that  Native  Hawailans 
have  compensable  claims  for  the  loss 
of  anchestral  land  rights  and 
Interej9t49  vested  in  the  domain  and  • 
dominion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawal'i* 

These  compensable  claims  echo,  but 
do  not  duplicate,  similar  ^laims  by 
American  Indiahs  and  Alaskain  Natives* 
The  strongest  parallel  among  the 
claims  is  a  call  for  American  justice 
onoe  a  wrong  has  been  acknowledged* 

Native  Hawailans  are  Americans  now, 
proud  of  the  Ideals  and  qualities  of 
justice  through  law*    The  prld^  in 
being  Native  Hawailans  is  also  strong* 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Native 
Hawailans  do  not  want  history  to  be 
re-^ritten  or  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  United  States*    As  prpud 
Americans  and  Native  Hawailans, 
though,  there  is  a  desire  and  a  basis 
for  a  remedy  to  past  losses  and 
damages. 

RECOMMENDATION  #2  — 

Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the 
Congress  thats 

•    the  U*S*  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  U*S*  House  Committee  on 
Insular  and  Interior  Affairs 
consider  and  determine  a  just 
and  equitable  resolution  of 
compensable  claims  by  Native 
Hawailajis  for  losses  of  domain 
and  dominloni 
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•  these  Committees  consult  and 
Involve  Native  Hawallans  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  in  the 
resolution  of  these  claims,  and 
that  any  proposed  restitution 
be  subject  to  formal  ^acceptance 
by  Native  Hawaii ansi  and 

•  pending  resolution  of  these 
claims  that  the  Congress  take 
the  appropriate  action  to 
assure  that  all  lands 
controlled  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  State  of 
Hawai*l  maintain  their  current 
tise  and  status,  and  that  the 
archipelagic  waters  of  riawai*! 
enjoy  the  same  security. 

Congressional  consideration  of 
restitution  to  Native  Hawallans  for 
illegal  American  actions  leading  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  include  an  examination 
of  existing  trust  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Native 
Hawallans^    These  trust  relationships 
are  distinct,  albeit  not  separate, 
from  the  claims  for  compensable  losses 
and  damages* 

In  order  to  help  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  claims,  however,  a  review  of 
the  trust  relationships  is  a  part  of 
the  groundwork  necessary  for 
determining  restitution. 

The  Ceded  Lands  Trust.    The  public, 
crown,  and  government  lands  of  the 
Kingdom  totalled  approximately  1.9 
million  acres  —  nearly  half  the 
domain  of  the  Islands.    Under  the 
control  of  the  Republic  of  Hawai*i, 
200,000  acres  of  these  once-* 
inalienable  lands  were  transferred  to 
private  ownership. 

At  the  time  ql:  American  annexation 
of  Hawai'i^  then,  the  anchestral  lands 
of  Native  Hawaiians  encompassed  1.7 
million  acres  of  Hawai*i,  much  of  it 
planted  in  sugar  and  pineapple  by  the 


terms  of  royal  leases.    These  leases 
were  undisturbed  by  the  Republic  and 
remained  in  force  under  thjs  United 
States. 

In  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Annexa-' 
tion  adopted  by  the  Congress  ^pd  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Republic,  the 
sovereignty  and  all  "public,  crown,  cr 
governittent  lands''  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.    This  cession  —  appror 
priate  under^  international  law  — •  was 
conducted  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Hawal*i  and  without  compen- 
sation to  Native  Hawa^iians. 

The  terms  of  this  transfer,  their 
later  discussion  in  numerous  Congress*- 
lonal  hearings  on  statehood  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawal*i,  and  the  eventual 
ratification  of  the  Admission  Act, 
substantiates  these  findings: 

e    the  public,  crown  and  govern- 
ment  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  were  transferred  as  a 
trust  to  be  maintained  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  ''inhabitants"  of  Hawai'lf 

•  this  trust  imposed  fiduciary 
responsibilities  on  the  United 
States  and  constrained  the 
use,  management  and  proceeds 
generated  from  the  trust  to 
public  purposes! 

•  the  bulk  of  these  lands  were 
—         returned"^  feeTonEhe~fftate  of 

Hawai'i  in  the  Admission  Act, 
with  explicit  trust  Impositions 
and  the  naming  of  two  possible 
beneficiary  classes^  Native 
Hawaiians,  as  defined  in  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Act,  and  the 
general  public i 

•  the  broad  public  purposes 
enunciated  as  consistent  with 
the  trust  could  be  fulfilled  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Statei 
however,  any  purpose  outside 
those  named  would  result  in  a 
breach  of  trust. 
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From  these  "flndlngsr  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  ceded  lands  trust  was 
never  intended  nor  construed  to  be 
restitution  to  Native  Hawaiians* 

The.  provision  for  Native  Hawaiians^ 
however r  persuasively  argues  that 
Congress  has  extended  a  preliminary 
recognition  of  Native  Hawaiian 
interests  in  those  lands « 

The  State  of  Hawai'ir  further ^  in 
the  State  Constitution  of  1978^ 
acknowledged  the  beneficiary  interests 
oi  Native  Hawaiians  and  provided  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  ceded  lands  revenues 
be  set  aside  for  the  "betterment  of 
Native  Hawaiians.^    These  funds  are 
administered  and  managed  by  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  whose  Board  of 
Trustees  are  elected  by  all  „ 
Hawaiians* 

(It  should  be  noted  here^  and  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  later^  that  the 
Native  Hawaiians  definition  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Act  is  different  from 
that  guiding  this  Commissic  J 

This  trust  as  a  federal  responsi-* 
bility  was  not  extinguished  by  tiie 
Admission  Act  or  its  terms.    All  ceded 
lands  set  aside  for  national  park 
purposes  were  declared  fee  and  the 
property  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,    However^  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  all  other  lands 
controlled  by  the  federal  government 
were  subject  to  return  and  incorpora- 
tion into  tho  trust  of  the  State  of 
Hawai*i,  ] 

This  reversionary  interest  of  thfe'' 
State  in  all  non-park  federal  lands  /iflf 
now  also  of  explicit  trust  interest  to 
Native  Hawaiiarts  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs, 
In  the  twenty-four  years  since 
Statehood^  however,  less  than  600 
acres  of  federally-controlled  ceded 
lands  have  been  returned, 

RECOMMENDATIOK  #3 


Based  on  these  findings,  and  the 
now-explicit  reversionary  interests  of 
the  Native  Hawaiians  and  the  State  of 


Hawai*i,  the  following  recommendation 
is  offered  to  the  Congress: 

•  that  the  Congress  establish  a 
Joint  Federal-State  Ceded  Lands 
Commission  for  the  State  of 
Hawai*i,  to  review  the  present 
use  and  need  for  federally-- 
controlled  lands  in  Hawai*i; 

•  that  this  Commission  advise  the 
Congress,  on  the  status  of  these 
lands,  and  have  the  authority 
to  declare  such  lands  surplus 
and  available  for  return  to  the 
State  of  Hawai'ii  and 

•  that  Native  Hawaiians  be 
included  and  consulted  in  the 
course  of  the  Commission's 
review. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Trust,  A  similar 
Federal-State  Task  Force  is  now 
completing  a  review  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  trust.    This  effort  was  prompted 
by  an  initial  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  indicating  that  a 
breech  of  trust  may  have  occurred  in 
the  administration  and  management  of 

these  lands* 

As  constituted,  this  Task  Force 
will  submit  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawai'i  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  «  . 

Specific  Congressional  concerns  and 
possible  actions,  however^  will  not  be 
considered  by  this  Task  Force,  Thus, 
it  is  our  intention,  based  on  the 
mandate  of  this  Commission  and  the 
intense  interest  expressed  ,by  Native 
Hawaiians,  to  address  possible  areas 
of  Congressional  review. 

Social  Concerns,    The  consequences 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawai'i  by  the  United  States  are  not 
confined  to  historical  wrong  or  com- 
pensable claims  for  lost  anchestral 
land  rights  and  interests. 
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Dlsposaesalon  and  defeat  also  have 
psychological,  social  and  cultural 
consequences  for  Native  Hawallans*  By 
all  major  social  indices  health, 
educadon,  employment,  Income  ~ 
Native  Haw^ailans  display  distinct  dls- 
paratles  with  their  fellow  citizens* 

Health  Concerns >  The  impact  of 
Western  diseases  on  Native  Hawaiians 
was  historically  devastating*  Wavto 
of  epidemics  reduced  the  estimated 
contact  population  of  300,000  in  1778, 
to  34,000  by  1893 •    The  implications 
of  this  decimation  have  been 
considered  in  a  variety  of  contexts* 

Western  observers,  beginning  in 
1938,  noted  that  unless  some  dramatic 
improvement  were  made  in  the  health 
conditions  of  Native  Hawaiians  that 
the  race  would  disappear*  These 
initial  feelings  of  horror  and  dismay 
over  the  fatal  impact  of  Western 
contact  gradually  altered* 

After  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Spfegies,  Europeans  and 
Americans  began  to  adopt  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  Social  Darwinism*  The 
theory  of  "the  survival  ^f  the  ' 
fittest"  was  applied  to  nations,  and 
validated  Western  expansion  and 
imperialism  as  the  natural  working  out 
of  an  inevitable  progression  of 
conquest  and  colonization* 

Acquired  immunity  and  inter- 
marriage among  Native  Hawaiians, 
V    however,  was  reversing  this  trend* 
Demographic  trends  now  indicate  that 
the  population  i>had  reached  its  lowest 
level  in  the  final  decade  of  the  19th 
centtiry,  would  stabilize  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  then  begin  a 
dramatic  recovery* 

Today's  Native  Hawaiian  popiiilatior< 
numbers  an  estimated  175,000 
individuals,  more  thah  half  of  whom 
are  less  than  19  yiears  did* 

The  health  characteristiqs  of  this 
group,  however,  are  adversely  wd 
consistently  affected  by  mental  health 


disorders,  stress-related  diseases, 
and  an  absence  of  culturally-sensitive 
health  professionals* 

As  developed  in  depth  within  the 
body  of  this  study,  the  following 
findings  are  offered: 

•  the  psychological  despair  and 
sense  of  being  a  conquered 
people  in  their  own  homeland  is 
a  factor  in  the  health  condi- 
tions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

•  Native  Hawaiians  have  the 
lowest  life  expectancy  of  any 
ethnic  group  in  the  State  of  / 
Hawai*i:    67  years  compared  to 
a  Statewide  average  of  74 
years; 

•  the- leading  causes  of  death  for 
Native  Hawaiians,  in  order  of 
prevalence,  are  heart  diseases, 
cancers,  stroke,  and 
accidents; 

•  Native  Hawaiians  have  the 
highest  infant  death  rate  in 
the  State  of  Hawai*i:     14  per 
1^000  live  birtl^  compared  to  a 
statewide  average  of  10  per 
thousand; 

•  mental  health  assessmen/ts 
indicate  that  Native  Hawaiians 

^     have  a  higher-than-expected 
incidence  of  personality 
disorders,  mental  retardation, 
and  drug  abuse  than  their  pro-  - 
portion  of  the  population;  and 

•  suicide  rates  among  Native 
Hawaiian  males  (statistics  are 
unavailable  for  females)  is  the 
highest  in  the  State  of 
Hawai'it    22*5  per  100,000  in 
the  population,  compared  to  a 
rate  of  13*5  for  males  of  all 
races  in  Hawai*!  —  rates  in 
bie  20-34  year  age  group  of 
Native  Hawaiians  was  even 
hi^er* 
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Native  Hawaiians  continue  to 
experience  a  form  of  fatal  Impact 
usually  associated  with  the  last 
century.    Neither  Hawaiian  nor  Western 
medicine  has  effectively  halted  the 
damage*  -    «  « 

Educational  Concerns*  In  the 
p^ircelved  needs  assessments  conducted 
by  Alu  Like,  Inc.,  and  additional 
polling  done  by  the  University  of 
Hawal'l,  education  has  consistently 
received  top  priority  among  Nai  .^-•e 
Hawaliaoc  zz  an  identified  nee^^ 

These  surveys  and  accompanying 
in-dfpth  interviews  contradict  the 
Impression  often  conveyed  among 
professional  educators  that  Native 
Hawaiian  performance  in  schools  is  a 
consequence  of  not  paring  about  or 
actively  endorsing  education  by 
Hawaiian  families. 

A  .*ui.ber  of  independent  studies, 
particularly  the  extensive  research 
published  by  John  Gallimore,  sub- 
stantiate that: 

•  Native  Hawaiian  children  are 
raised  with  culturally- 
r distinctive  values,  behaviors, 
and  styles I  and 

•    that  these  differences,  unless 
recognized  and  accomodated,  are 
in  conflict  with  dominant 
Western  modes* 

The  Bishop  Estate  and  Kamehameha 
Schools  have  recently  completed  a 
comprehensive  Native  Hawaiian  Educa- 
tional Assessment  Project,  llielr 
report  hais  been  submitted  to  U.S. 
Secretary  Bell  of  the  Department  of 
Education.    We  wish  to  include  their 
report,  findings  and  recommendations 
i\  by  reference. 

Certain  salient  findings  of  this 
Commission  are  offered  in  addition: 


e    30%  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  Hawai'i  is 
Native  Hawaiian; 

#    Native  Hawaiian  students  have 
the  highest  rates  of  aca/flemic 
and  behavioral  problems  in  the 
State,  *the  highest^^^vels  of 
absenteeism,  and  the  lowest 
levels  of  performance  and 
achievement;  and 

e    only  4.6%  of  all  adult  Hawai- 
lAns  over  25  years  of  .  age  have 
completed  college,  compared  to 
a  Statewide  average  of  11*3%, 
and  only  1'2.3%  have  had  •'some 
college**  compared  to  a  State- 
wide ave  rage . of  15 . 6% .  . 

Employment  and  Income.  Directly 
correlated  to  educational  achievement 
are  employment  and  income  statistics. 
Also  a  factor  in  these  areas  are 
family  size  a^nd  the  large  number  of 
Hawaiian  families  with  a  female  or 
single  parent  head-of-household: 

#c  .     .  ^ 

e    nearly  30%  of  all  Native 
Hawaiian,  families  fall  below 
the  poverty  line; 

e    Native  Hawaiians  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  in 
blue-collar  occupations,  and 
under-represented  in  technical 
or  managerial  positions; 

•    Native  Hawaiians  are  signifi- 
cantly over-represented  in 
unomplpyment  benefit  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent 
Children  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION  »4  p 

Based  on  the  findings  in  all  of  the 
social  categories,  Native  Hawaiians 
demonstrate  the  same  distinct  dis- 
advantages experienced  by  other 
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indigenous  poeples  of  the  United 
States.    Congressional  recognition  of 
this  unique  attribute  has  resulted  in 
the  passage  and  implementation  of 
Native  American  programs.  Presently, 
Native  Hawaiians  are  not  consistently 
included  in  these  efforts. 
Therefore,  we  recommend: 

•  the  inclusion  of  Native  HaWai- 
ians  in  all  Native  American 
programs,  without  prejudice; 

•  a  concerted  study  by  federal 
and  state  professionals  to 
adequately  assess  the  needs  of 
Native  Hawaiians,  and  to  ^ 
provide  additional  assistance 
from  existing  prograito; 

•  the  consideration  of  special 
Native  Hawaiian  programs  at  the 
federal  level  to  redress  these 
disadvantages. 
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★  Summary  Of 
Received  By 

The  official  comment  period  for  the 
I  Draft  Report  of  Findings  of  the  Kative 
Hawaiians  Study  Gommission  (published 
on  September  23,  1982)  ended  on 
January  23,  1983,    The  initial  dead- 
line for  comments  on  the  Draft  Report 
was  November  23,  1982,  but  it  wasi 
extended  an  additional  60  days  at\the 
request  of  several  native  Hawailai\ 
groupp  /ind  individuals.    By  May  1,\ 
1983,'  t'le  Native  Hawaiians  Study  \ 
Commission  had  received  almost i 100 
written  comments  on  its  Draft  Report 
of  Findings.    All  of  these  written 
comments  are  reproduced  in  full,  as  • 
required  by  statute,  in  the  next 
section  of  this  Appendix.    Mariy  of  tjie 
comments  were  used  in  revising  the 
text  of  the  Commission's  Draft  Reports 
these  comments  are  referenced  in  the  - 
ttext  %fhere  they  were  used.  This 
summary  specifically  addresses  those 
comments  received  by  the  Commission 
before  February  10,  1983,  that,  while 
th^y  were  taken. into  account  in  the 
revision,  were  not  specifically  used 
or  referenced  in  the  text  of  the  Com- 
mission's Final  Report.    Examples  of 
specific  comments  that  illustrate  the 
points  summarized  here  are  given  in 
the  footnotes  of  this  sec^-ibn. 

i!he  Commission  received  numerous 
comments  from  individuals  and  organ- 
.  izations  requesting  an  extension  of 
the  Commission's  original  six>r.y-day 
deadline  for  public  comments.  1/ 
Comments  cited  problems  of  limited 
access  and  availability,    to  accom- 
modate those  who  wished  to  cpmment, 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  its 
8tatu1:t>ry  deadline  for  submission  6f. 
the  Final  Report,  the^ Commission 
extended  the  deadline  for  public  r 
comment  by  an  additional  60  days,  as 
noted  above. 

In  general,  the  Commission's  Draft 
Report  received  mixed  reviews.  Some 
commenters  called  for  a  "second 
opinion,"  2/  labelled  the  report  a 


Written  Comments 
The  Commission 

"cursory  statement"  that  should  be  put 
on  hold,  3/  or  called  for  the  report 
to  be  rewritten  in  Its  entirety.    On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  others  thought  that  at 
least  parts  of  the  report  were  faiily 
well  researched,  very  informative,  4/ 
and  exhibited  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
competence  and  objectivity.  5/ 

'one  criticism  that  reappeared 
several  times  had  to  do  with  "bias." 
Some  writers  oommented^that  the 
descriptiom  of  HawaiiAi  culture  and 
•  history  had  been  written  from  a 
Western  perspective  and  were  therefore 
biased.  6/    Use  of  statistics  in  the 
report  was  also  thought  to  be  biased 
by, some  commenters.  7/    Others  stated 
that  because  it  is  a  politically- 
appointed  body,  the  Commission  may  not 
be  totally  objective.  8/  Several 
comments  also  noted  that  ti^e  Govern- 
ment "responsible"  for  the  present 
native  Hawaiian  situation  c<^»ld  not 
objectively  recommend  a  resolution.  9/ 
One  comment  10/  suggested  that  to 
obviate  this  bias,  the  Commission 
should  have  a  majority  of^  native 
Hawaiian  members  with  the  remainder 
from  the  non'-government  sector.  [It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Public  Law 
96-565  specifically  states  that  "not 
more  than  three"  of  the  nine  commis- 
sioneigs  may  be  residents  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii.)    Still  another  comment 
suggested  that  a  "mini  non -government- 
member"'  commission  be  created  tp  deal 
with  the  issue  of  reparations  to  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
minority  races  of  theUnited  Stated. 

11/  1  V 

Other  comments  dealing  with  tiie 
bias  issue  criticized  the  "kid-glove" 
treatment  King  Kalakaua  received  in 
the  Draft  Report.  12/   Many  comments 
alluded  to  white  racism  against  native 
Hawaiians  and  at  least  one  13/ 
remarked  that  the  report  should 
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mention  more  of  the  ''good''  that  the 
white  people  have  contributed  to 
Hawaii. 

The  Commission  attanpted  to  address 
these  charges  of  bias  as  the  report 
was  re-drafted*  Considerable 
revisions  were  made  in  the  text  to 
reflect  ''both  sides  of  the  story,** 
based  on  written  comments  received  by 
the  Commission  and  citing  specific 
comments  where  appropriate*  ' 

The  sources  used  in  preparing  the 
Commission's  Draft  Report  %iere  also 
criticized*    Seme  cooaments  criticized 
authors  used  as  ** sympathetic  to  the 
white  side**  14/  and  others  criticized 
the  limited  use  of  primary  sources  of 
information*  15/    To  address  this 
problem r  sources  suggested  by  comments 
were  used  in  revising  the  report  where 
possible*     In  addition,  a 
comprehensive  list  of  references  has 
been  included  in  the  Ccxtkmission's 
Final  Report  16/  to  assist  readers  of 
the  report  in  further  study  of  the 
issues  presented  here* 

The  Com0iission  received  many 
comments  discussing  the  omission  of 
the  culture  and  religion  sections  from 
the  Draft  Report*  17/    Other  comments 
voiced  concern  about  the  protection  of 
^native  Hawaiian  religious  rights*  18/ 
The  Commission's  Final  Report  does 
contain  sections  on  culture* and 
religion,  written  by  native  Hawaiian 
authors* 

The  Commission  received  a  great 
number  of  comments  discussing  the 
historical  basds  for  the  Commission's 
legal  findings*    ttany  writers  disputed 
the  Draft  Report's  historical 
analysis,  stating  that  it: 

•  Contained  inaccuracies;  19/ 

•  Did  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  the  native  Hawaiian  side  of 
the  story;  20/ 

•  Failed  to  emphasize  the  ' 
importance  of  the  role  of  U*S* 


military  force  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy;  21/  and 

•  Minimized  the  role^  of  U*S* 
Minister  John  Stevens*  22/  ' 

'\ 

O^ier  comments  discussed  the 
sta^enlents  and  actions  of  President 
Grover  "Cleveland  after  the  overthrow^ 
as  a  badis  for  U*S*  Government 
culpability*  23/  ^ 

Writers  cited  the  above  issues  24/ 
and  others,  including  present 
deficiencies  of  native  HaWaiians,  25/ 
to  justify  the  payment  of  some  type  of 
restitution  or  reparations  to  the 
i^ative  Hawaiian  people*  26/  Some 
comments  stated  that  if  ther^  is  no 
legal  right  to  such  claims  under 
present  law,  the  U*S*  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  creating  such  a 
right*  27/ 

Ocxnments  received  by  the  Commission 
present  a  wide  variety  of  ideas  on  how 
a  program  of  restitution  could  be 
implemented*    With  regard  to  return  of 
lands,  the  Commission  received  18 
newspaper  cut-outs  from  the  Hawaiian 
News  (October  1982)  asking  the  Com- 
mission to:    **Please  demand  that  the 
U*S*  Congress  return  all  of  the 
144,000-f  acres  of  ceded  lands 
(according  to  Public  l!aw  88-233)  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  immediately! "  28/ 
Among  the  proposals  received  on  types 
of  restitution  are  that: 

•  There  be  no  monetary  'j^ayment, 
the  Federal  Government  should 
purcffiase  parcels'  of  land  in 

,         Hawaii,  turn  them  over  to  the 
State,  which  would  use  9ome  of 
,  *the  land  for  State  parks  and 
entrust  the  larger  parcels  to 
the  Of fide  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
to  be  kept  as  wildlife  ' 
sanctuaries*  29/ 

^  Compensation  should  consist  of 

reparations  in  the  form  of 
return  of  all  Crown  lands,  and 
restitution  in  the  form  of 
restoring  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  native  Hawaiian  people.  30/ 
(The  Commission  also  received 
other  comments  on  rentoring 
soye^ignty.  31/) 

•  There  be  no  monetary  payment 
but  that  a  "Hawaii  Integrated 
Fleet  Support  Industry"  program 
be  created  that  would  help 
native  Hawaii ans  financially  by 
creating  new  jobs.  32/ 

I'  . 

•  That  native  Hawaiians  be  given 
ah ^unencumbered  land  base  from 
which  revenues  could  be 
generated  for  deposit -in  a 
treasury}  this  trei^swry  would 
then  determine  priorities  for 

.addressing  native* Hawaiian 
deficiencies.  33/ 

•  Using  monetary  reparations  pay- 
ments to  create  educational, 
training,  and  cultural 
programs.  34/ 

The  Commission  also  received 
comments  criticizing  the  Federal 
Government  for:    pursuing  a  policy  of 
genocide  against  native  Hawaiians;  35/ 
using  the  island  of  Kahoolawe  for 
bombing  target  practice;  36/  # 
occupation  by  the  U.S.  military  of 
.  land  in  Hawaii  without  paying  re^it? 
37/  and,  not  exploring  a  possible 
breach  of  trust  against  the  State  of 
Hawaii  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Home 
Laiids'  program  and  the  Hawaii 
Admissions  Act.  38/ 

On  the  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  program, 
one  writer  stated  that  a  further 
discussion  beyond  the  Inspector 
General's  rfeport  was  necessary.  39/ 
Another  writer  disagreed  with  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Draft  Report  (page  314) 
that  homestead  applicants  who  reject 
homestead  sites  be  assigned  a  lower 
pieference  priority  on  the  list  of 
applicants  and  that  they  be  dropped 
from  the  listings  after  a  reasonable 
number  of  rejections.    This  writer 


suggested  instead  that  a  family'  be 
notified  one  year  in  advance  of  the 
homestead  site  availability,  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
mo^e  to  another  island  or  find  other 
employment,  if  necessary.  40/ 

Commenters  also  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission several  articles  and 
publications.    Among  them  are: 

a'^  The  Sandalwood  Tr^ea?  Politics 
and  jlope,  by  Louis,  Agard>  41/ 

•  Hawaiian  Reparations:  Nothing 
Lost,  Nothing  Owed,  by  Patrick 
W.  Hanifin;  42/ 

«    Sovereignty  And  Land:  Honoring 
the  Hawaiian  Native  Claim,  by 
Melody  K.  MacKenziei  43/ 

0   The  Crown  Lands  of  Hawaii,  by 
Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding; 

•  A  three-part  capsulized  history 
on  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hawftil\an 
monarchy  by  Wayne  K.  Wesstlako 
44/  \ 

•  Three  magazine  articles  written 
in  1893  on  the  proe  and  cons  of 
annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States;  45/  and  ^ 

•  Six  papers  written  at  the 
direction  of,  funded  and 
suhmitte..  by  the  Office  of 

\,  Hawaiian  Affairs: 

--Health  Section  ot  Native 
Hawaiians  Study  Conunission 
Report »  by  Richard  Kekuni 
Blaifldell,  M.Dw  46/, 

^-Reli<yion  Section  of  Native 
Hawaiiana  Study  Commission 
Report  y  by  Rube  Hi  te  K. 
^  Johnson;  47/ 
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^Language  Section  of  Native 
Havalians  Study  Commlaslon 
Reports  by  Larry  L.  Kirourai 
48/ 

-The ^ Demise  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom:    Ita  Paycho-Cultural 
Impact  and  Moral  Lecracy>  by 
Ramon  Lopez-Reyes?  49/ 

-  h  ■ 
-Regarding  the  Lecyal  Aspects » 
by  Melody  MacKenzie  and  ^lon 
Van  Dyke;  50/  and 

-An  Historical  Over-View_of 
Hawaii:    Pre-Contact  to  the 
Presents  by  Haunani-Kay  Trask 
51/ 


APPENDIX 


NOTES 


1/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from:    George  R»  Atlyoshl, 
Governor  of  State  of  Hawaii;  Gard 
Kealoha;  Brooke  Trotter;  M.  Ho'olpo 
DeCambra;  and  Herbert  Jay  (Nahaolelua) 
Almeida* 

2/    Comment  received  from  Charles 
Trembath,  p*  1* 

3/    Comment  received  from  The  Rev. 
Abraham  K.  Akaka,  p.  2. 

4/    Comment  received  from 
Mrs*  Violet  Ku'ulel  Ihara,  p*  !• 

5/    Comment  received  from  Robert  C* 
Schmitt,  p*  3. 

6/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from:    Congressman  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  p#  ll  Alexander  H.  Raymond,  p. 
1;  and  Everett  Kahlllol^alanl  "Sonny* 
Kinney,  pf 

'  7/  Comments  received  from  Michael 
Tancayo,  p.  1;  and  Haunanl-Kay  Trask, 
et  al,  p»  7» 

8/    See^  for  example,  comimenta 
received  fr^m  Congressman  Cecil 
Heftel,  p*  1* 

9/    See,  for  ex^mple^  comments 
received  from  Poka  Laenui,  P»  2. 

10/    Comment  received  from  Haunanl- 
Kay  Trask,  et  al,  p»  2. 

11/    Comment  received  from  Michael 
Tancayo,  p»  2. 

12/    Comments  received  from  Elmer 
Miller,  p*  6;  and  Kenneth  Smalley, 
p*  1* 

13/    Comment  received  from  Kenneth 
Smalley,  p»  !• 


14/    Comment  received  from 
Alexander  Ht  Raymond,  p.  1. 

15/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from:  Wayne  K.  Westlake,  p# 
1;  Pauline  N.  King,  p.  1;  Congressman 
Daniel  K.  Akaka,  p.  2;  Violet  Ku'ulel 
Ihara,  p»  1» 

16/    Suggested  in  comment  received 
from  Congressman  Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
p.  2. 

17/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from:    Bill  Kama,  p.  1;  John 
J.  Hall,  p*  1;  Pualani 
Akaka-Kallstrom,  p*  1/  Marlon  K. 
Morrison,  p*  1;  Kawalpuna  Prejean,  p* 
2;  Kenneth  C*  "Keneke"  Chan,        2;  and 

Joseph  G«  Kealoha,  Jr«,  p«  1« 

< ' 

18/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Haunanl-Kay  Trask,  et  al, 
p.  4;  and  Kenneth  C*  ••Keneke"  Chan, 
p#  2. 

19/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Arthur  B*  Chun,  p#  !•  . 

20/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Keith  S.  Abe,  p.  1» 

..\  7" 

21/    See, ;fbr  example,  comments 
received  froiji  Clarence  K.  Xamal,  p»  li 
and  Moanikeala  Akaka,  p*  1* 

22/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Tim  Newstrom,  p*  3;  and 
John  Domlrils  Holt,  p.  !• 

23/    See^  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Moanikeala  Akaka,  p»  1; 
Arthur  B*  Chun,  p.  3;  and  John  Dominie 
Holt,  p*  1. 

24/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Bill  Kama,  p.  2;  John  M* 
Agard,  Enclosure  1,  p*  1;  and 
Kawalpuna  Prejean,  p*  3. 
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25/    Comment  received  from  John  M» 
Agard,  Enclosure  1,  p*  !• 

26/  See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  Bill  Kama,  p*  2|  and 
John  Dominie  Holt,  p*  1« 

27/    Comments  received  from  Richard 
Lyman,  Jr*,  p«  li  and' Louis  Agard 
(dated  11/22/32),  p.  1. 

28/    See  also  comments  received 
from  Val  (Al  Dyeing  and  Carpet 
Cleaning,  Inc#);  and  Tim  Newstrom, 
p«  4« 

29/  Comment  received  from  Kevin  J. 
Lopes • 

30/  Comment  received  from  Charles 
Trembath,  p*  2« 

31/    See,  for  example,  comments 
received  from  He  Hawai'i  Makou,  p*  2| 
K«  Hakakonai  and  Kaolelo  Lambert- John 
Ulaleo,  p*  4« 

32/    See  comment  from  Wayne 
Thiessen* 

33/    See  comment  fyom  John  M» 
Agard,  Enclosure  1,  p*  2. 

34/    See  comment  received  from 
Georgette  Kala* 

35/    See  comments  receive  from: 
he  Hawai^i  Makou,  p.  ll  Kawaipuna 
Pre jean,  p.  3|  and  Everett 
Kahili okalani  "Sonny"  Kinny,  p.  6» 

36/    See,  for  example,  comment 
received  from  Mayleiday  M*  Van 
Ostrand* 

37/    See  comment  received  from 
Kawaipuna  Prejean,  p.  4. 

38/    See  comment  received  from 
Clarence  K«  Kamai« 

39/    See  comment  from  Haunani-Kay 
Trask,  et  al,  4» 


ERIC 


40/    See  comment  received  from  Bill 
Kama,  p •  3 • 

41/    Submitted  by  John  M*  Agard • 

42/    Received  from  Patrick  W* 
Hanifin« 

43/    This  report  was  received  from 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  before 
the  publication  of  the  Commission's 
Dx;aft  Report  of  Findings*  Therefore, 
it  is  not  reproduced  in  the  Appendix 
with  the  other  comments  received  by 
the  Commission  in  response  to  its  < 
Draft  Report*  . 

44/    Received  from  Wayne  K* 
West lake* 

45/    Subm;Ltted  by  L*  L*  (Bud) 
Henry* 

46/    Part  of  this  paper, 
"Historical  and  Cultural  Background, " 
is  reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  this 
Report,  in  the  chapter  entitled, 
"Hea^^th  and  Social  Services*"  The 
entire  paper  appears  in  the  Appendix* 

47/    The  chapter  in  this  Report 
entitled  "Native  Hawaiian  Religion," 
is  a  reproduction  of  this  paper,  in 
its  entirety* 

48/    This  paper  is  reproduced  in 
its  entirety  in  the  "Language"  section 
of  this  Report,  in  the  diapter 
entitled  "Native  Hawaiian  Culture*" 

49/    This  paper  is  referenced  in 
the  text  of  this  Report,  and  appears 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Appendix* 

Spy   This,  papex  is  .ref  erenced  In  r:: 
the  text  of  this  Report,  and  appears^ 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Appendix. 

51/    This  paper  is  referenced  in 
the  text  of  this  Report,  and  appears 
in  its  entirety  in. the  Appendix* 
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KEITH  8.  AW 
2003  KiUt  lUt.  Apt  SB 
Ronolu(.u,  RT  96815 


Octobtr  1.  1982 


KIHA'U  BOYD  RAMALt'I 
500  Unv»rtlty  Avt.  Sultt  1601 
.  Honolulu.  RI  96826 

Dear  Klns'u: 


RE:  f'ATlVK  RAVAIlAN  STUITf  COmiSSlOH  MPORT 


Th«  Saptrabtr  24  ADVEBTI8KK  hMdllnc  rttd:  HAWAII  UPAiATIOHB : 
No  Upal  Rlfihtt  Found.  * 

I  att  pronptad  to  irrlta  bacauta  hlatorleally  thara  It  baala  for 
UfAl  rlRhta.    I  ^afar  to  tlnf.  Kjwhmha  Ufa  Crapt  Kahala  and 
tha  land  truat  ha  craated  for  tha  Makaalnana. 

Th*  GreaC  Kahala  of  1848  divided  tha  4,030.000  acraa  of  King* 
don  of  Havall  l«nd  In  thraa  vaya :    1/)  for  thr  ting}  1/3  for  tha 
Chlafa.  Mid  1/9  for  tha  coaaonara. 

It  la  iB^rtMit  to  nota  that  tha  rinn  daalgnatad  501  of  hla 
^  ahara  aa  Crown  tarida.  for  hla  ptraetul  and  prlirtta  uaa,  and  50% 
aa  Govanmtnt  tanda  for  u«a  and  davalopwnt  by  tha  Kakaalnana»  tha 
coraxm  paAple.    To  ba  eartaln  that  tha  Goiramn||L;^nd  would  ba  uaad 
for  tha  bant  fit  of  hla  paopla,  Rwahahanaha  Iltto  tn»«taaa  to  ad> 
mlnlatar  tha  land  truat.    ™  original  truataaa  vara  cowjaad  of  A 
Cabtnat  nfflcari.  1  Mnbar  of  tha  Houaa  of  Roblaa,  1  mWr  of  tha 
ttouM  of  Raoraaantatlvaa*    1  Juatlea  of  tha  Suprana  Co^t  and  1  lay- 
nail  v> 

Anoithar  Imoortant  point;    ona  eondltlen  for  ownarthlp  of  tha 
land  by  tha  csvuinara  va«  that  aaeh  had  Ito  flla  elaln  through  tha 
courts  for  hla  kulaana.    Of  tha  100 .000  or  ao  allglbla  cooaonara. 
onlv  11.109  took  tha  troubla  to  claioi  tltU.  Tha  racord  ahowa  that 
the  total  arrea  clalnwH  hy  fh«  HaliNalnNnN  ca«  to  a  llttla  ovar 
10.000  acraa,  out  of  a  poaalbla  1.335.000  acraa.    Vhat  haopanad  to 
tha  (Biclaioid  1,305.000  acraaT    That  ravartad  back  to  Ring  Umhrn- 
mha  III  who  aat  thatn  aalda  aa  Part  of  tha  Govafnnant  Und  ha  had 
craatad.    Now  arid  that  1.309.000  acraa  to  tha  original  667.500  da- 
algnatad aa  Covaenownt  Land  by  Klnp.  KanahaMha  III  and  you  gat  a 
total  of  1,972.000  acraa  to  ba  ha  Id  In  truat  for  tha  KakaalnaM. 

A  third  vital  oolnt:    During  tha  ralgn  of  KamohatDaha  V.  an 
Act  of  January  3.  1665  nada  tha  Crown  Landi  non-tranafarabla  and 
Inharltanca  of  aald  Crown  tanda  waa  llodtad    to  tha  halra  and  auc* 
castara  of  tha  Hawaiian  crown. 

How,  whan  tha  rabal  Coftnlttaa  of  flafaty  ovarthraw  Qoaan  Llllu- 
okolanl  and  fonvd  tha  Provialonal  Govamaant.  It  arbl.trally  claload 
tltla  to  all  landa.'   It  mde  no  dlatlnetlon  batwaan  Crown  Landa  and 

CfWEHKMENT  LANDS. 


The  CXDNGRESS  of  the  HAVSiMIAN  PEOPLE 

06-1364  AKAAU  BTBUT  /  AlBA*  RAVAII  MTOl  /  MMMB  4aga0C8 
Id  Novaabar  1982 

Natlva  HftwalUn  Study  CoaaM«1on 
P.  0.  Box  SO«47 
Honolulu,  HaMill  968S0 

Daar  K^nau: 

Tha  Congratt  of  the  HavalUn  Paopi*  racantly  ravltMad  tha 
'draft'  copy  of  findlngi  producad  by  tha  ttatlva  HialHan 
Study  Coanlstlon.    In  all  honaity.  va  vara  llncaraly  dit* 
pl^atad  with  Itft  corttant  (iipoclany  Chaptar  lU). 


U  IndUatad  that  ailiting 
loll  landi  or  lovaralgnty. 
than  on  thli  point  alona* 
Ity  laadari  raquira  aora 
rguaants  In  ordar  to  draft 
r-  Uii.    It  It  our  conild* 
to  our  paopla*  wa  ihOuld 
laii  raiponia  that  nay  for- 
Ing  a  fair  lattlaaant. 


tha  60-da|  ratponia  provl- 
It  180  day*  froif  tha 


Concluding  itatananti  In  Chaptar  I 
lax  provlda^no  baili  for  raturn  of 
If  thli  1ft  In  fact  trua  ii  fttttad* 
w  submit  that  tha  Hawaiian  Coaaun 
tina  to  adaquatffly  davalop  lagal  a 
laifs  that  Hin  proparly  addraii  ou 
arad  opinion  that  In  ail  falrjittii 
not  ba  forcad  Into  a  quKk  or  Cira 
avar  daitroy  our  chaneai  of  obtain 
Tharafora*  m  violantly  objtct  to  .  _ 
lion.    Va  raquaftt  an  aitanilon  of  at  loa 
tfttabllihad  data  of  2)  Novaabar  82 

Tha  Congraii  of  Tha  HaMillan- PaoPla  hli  Includad  tMO  onelo- 
lurai  «Mch  according  to  Congraiilonal  aandata«  nuit  ba  at- 
tachad  tfr  t1»r  Mraft'  rapart. — taeloiun  0)  1l"»ntit1td 
"Oataralnatlons"  ahlch  raltaratai  our  concarni  not  found  In 
tha  raport.    Encloiura  (2)  It  a  publlthad  docuaant  authorad 
by  ourvambar»  Louli  K.  Agard  Jr.    It  pratanti  an  oppoilng 
point  of  vUa  on  tha  aattar  of  a  fair  tattlaaant  which  nuit 
raach  Congratt  alonj  with  tha  dabatabia  finding!  of  tha  Coa* 
alttlon. 

U§  will  alMayi  ba  avallibia  for  furthar  dltcutilom  on  thli 
critical  aattar. 

Aloha  Puaahana. 
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Now  I  atand  to  ba  corractad,  anV  your  Comlaalon  ahould  know 
tha  anawar  to  thla,  but  I  hava  navar  raad  or  haard  tha  Hadla  raport 
tha  foragolna  faeta  about  tha  Covaraant  tanda  of  King  Kamahaaaha  III 
or  tha  Act  of  1865  ralatlva  to  tha  Crown  tanda  at  tha  haarlnga  you 
conductad.    Ao  a  layman  Intaraatad  In  juatlca  for  tha  natlva  t^awal- 
lana,  I  would  thlidt  It  would  ba  In  ordar  for  tha  NATIVK  HAWAIIAN 
S^UDY  COWflSSIOr  to  raaaareh  and  datarmlna  whathar  tha  abova  rafar- 
ancad  documanta  axlat.  and  If  to,  uaa  trham  aa  lagal  grounda  to  ob- 
tain raparatlona  for  natlva  Hawallana. 


Manaolana  for  tha  baat. 


cc:Ualtar  Ritta 


Slncoraly. 


DstcrnlnatlonB 

r;otivo  llovBilana  dvairo  to  achiovo  acvorai  pointa  of 
agrPAmont .  -. 

1.  That  thoy  auffor  acvaral  doficloncloa  aa  a  qroup. 

2.  Thaaa  daflclcnclaa  can  be  related  to  portlcuUr 
oventa*  l.o.  overthrow  of  1693,  annexation  and  Statehood. 

3.  Native  Hawaiian^  aettled  the  archipelago  aa  abor- 
riglnal  people  and  enjoy  certain  rlahta. 

4.  riatlve  Hawallana  have  never  negotiated  away  or 
been  compenaated  for  any  of  their  landa  or  rlohta. 

5.  Native  Hawallana  iKj^k  to  reactivate  txt^A  ro«»atab- 
lleh  tht'.r  original  prlvele^pa. 

6.  Tlie  imod  Intervention  of  1993  reaulled  In  the  •  .e- 
penalnn  of  native  Hawallana  rlqhta  and  prWeieqea. 

7.  The  armed  Intervention  of  1803  nust  be  rocognlred 
for  what  It  waa  ln„>Ordor  to  begin  corr«^ctln9  ^^*>  orrora 
comnltted  during  or5*aubte<n«»ntly.   t —  

g     As  aboriginal  people  and  by  the  declaraVion  of  Ka- 
mohanehn  I  all  of  tha  landa  of  Hawaii  were  hold  In  corron. 

<i.    Kanehameha  III  under  the  Conetllullon  of  1840  and 
the  creation  6f  the  tand  Cortf^laalon  Identified  the  tenanta 
■or  conmon  peoploa  land  ahare  as  one  third  of  the  entire 
Kingdom.  ~  ~ 

10.,  The  Kuleana  Act  furthor  defined  the  connon  j>eopUe 
Intcreata  and  «  proceaa  that  could  bo  followii  to  acquire 
foe  title  to  the  land.    The  art  only  carved  out     small  portion 
of  the  cowmon  peoples  Intoroat  ».'y  avardln^i  .'i.OfO  ftcn»8  odt 
of  a  potentlol  total       1.3  nllllon  acres. 

11.  The  cownon  people  aro  entitled  •'^  t  ^**       •  tMrtI 
Sh.ire  of  the  vtlngdon  earlier  idrntlflrd  nr.d  pr»tte«'tMrJ  uh:Ur 
the  conatltutlonl  law  which  declared,  "nothjnT  whatsoever 
sh*ll  be  token  fron  the  cltl/ens  wlthon*    Jan  prr.r^'ns  nf 
l.iw". 

12.  Th"  ovprthrov  of  l^OI  ^ub  juiaf-^i  a  ^-puMr  n.i*  ivf 
GQVnrnnpnt  and  thfrrfore  was  1 1  Ji»ol  t  l-atc. 


r.nt  v.irnn* 


n.    An  ...lllrtqlt  l*a*.C  oovor-. 
•.Ivr  M.iwn linns  in  <i  nmt  rliln  .utl'»r. 

titlf  to  t.V.e  ldn'l«  i-'dnd  .uvl  'i 
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r..  The  codod  tande  v#r«  daacribed  aa  'not  gmrnntnt  landa 
^n  qovrrnrwnt  landa  In  the  Unitad  Stataa  and  congreaa  muld 
loqialato  ofwciai  lavs  for  thaaa  land*  at  90m  future  tin*** 
In  PBAonce  irtiot  paaaod  frc»n  tha  Republic  of  Hawaii  in  tha 
i.'odinq  cerertony  vaa  the  admin iatrat  ion  of.  the  native  landa 
not  nocosvarily  title  by  a  bilateral  agreenent* 
l^.  \.ho  ovna  the  Ancootral  Landa  of  Hawaii?    The  anraatral 
Unda  hav«  never  been  negotiated  Away  or  the  nativ*.  intartat 
».itisriod.' 

17.  tocAUSe  the  native  intdrdat  haa  not  been  negotiated  avay 
tim  native  Hawaiian  can  adminiater  the  Landa  granted  to  hia 
.incrcatora  by  the  Land  diviaion  of  Th»  deacendenta 

'..il.iy  cAik'^nerate  revenuoa  frow  the  ancoatraL  Landa  now 
j.oU  in  ffen?»on  by  the  deecendenta  for  depoait  in  a  treaaury* 
.  ao  trpABury  can  detorwino  the  prioritiea  for  native  Haw- 
.liiana  to  addrosa  the  deficiencioe  they  now  auffer.  A 
I  tod  base  for  native  Hawaiiana  compriaed  of  the  anqeatrat 
l.^nda  ia  an  "unencunbored* '  land  baae. 

1'',    Vative  Hawaiiahs  enjoyed  aeLf  aufficioncy  for  centuriea 
ixp  to  LB93.    They  wre  aubjugatod  in  LB93  renained  hoatage 
•fir  otfveral  yoara  thereafter  and  aubaequentLy  have  had 
thniT  iB^ntn  ami  ihcone  heLd  in  a  state  of  auapenaion  aince. 
.itiv*  Hawaiiana  endeavour  to  regain  their  fomer  aeLf  auf- 
'ici»»ncy  and  eLininato  thuir  deficienciea  by  utilising 
.1  troanury  anni»roting  revenuoa  fron'th*ir  a'nceatraL  Landa 
r.aaod  on  j  ayaton  of  prioritising* 
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Craotton  

Tha  Ktfnulfpo 
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  41 
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Roe(«n  •  II 

PoCh  of  St«Uhoo4    II 

JIttatfd  fvanta  ..4   14 

WfQith  ;   II 

Art9rmth   H 

Sovfrtipnty  and  trMtUi    II 

Thf  49th  V«MU«  thf  lOth  SUtf    19 

fotntt  to  PoRdfr 

LftipOtfORI    II 

DitcpimiiiatioR  •   ll 

fntant  ami  Prf0«^«fit   fJ 

ftaparotioRf   »•••»••'»••  »•»•••»•  II 

Option  r   91 

fpttO0Uf.   14 

ilelrnowtf<f0tffwntf  «   9' 

Bibt  togrophy  ».   If 

Hoforoneoo    II 

Bth(b(t$  '         K  ' 


'  HAWAO  BAHDALWOOD  THBtS 


Thtfo  If  0  ftory  of  how  • 
doCrobto  .tr«f  nMHy 
ita  ow)  dtftmoUon*  Tlitt 
CfM  to  th$  Mfitfatwood  ifM.  ao 
•nMly^praiiid  fei  tfit  port  ttet  tt 
Mi  to  bordor  on  ofttnetfaii  Tht 
foroito  of  oM  NowofI  into  ftKppod 
of  Hit  frnrorfi  trm  f  ;^o«i(( 
AU*  0  MR  NOMlM  opf  fho  pwpio  of 
oM  NOwoO.  THO  HOMfl  of  ytttOf- 
doy  ond  *ff  HowoU  <(•  pooptOi 
«ro  awiboUeiUy  ond  Mwt 
ffOtHtr  Vy  0  p«niU<> 

TTiiro  OPO  mNt  Havotton  cfMnti  of  orootfen  in  tht 
KmUipo  md  tfio  Httko.  Pmo  ^mt»  CoO  of  oM  NoMin 
erortloa  TTitro  «N  daocr^pctoni  (n  Cho  moeloto  of  oncfoni 
Ho««a  of  "I  HowtU  WNt  evi  to  aoan  to  that  ivMva 

^  HoMltoia  waro  organftod  aaefoty  otcunod  to  thatp  om^iwr 
mant  ond  wro  oalf  miffttimL  ftwy  woro  oIom  to  and 
roapootod  thaAr  prowldar,  tho  fUj^  or  lani. 

Katiw  HOMttono  tod  avWvod  for  QonoMtloni  onf 
did  not  Inov  of  Ortottodty^  T?My  «Mro  o  paopio  doefto  ond 
ffnofOMt  to  0  fmdt  THoy  Aarocf  to  thoy  nwt»  ond  toomad 
to  Mrtdvo  «(th  MWtod  rtoaircat.  Ciptotn  COolt.  dotcrttod 
tettvo  Howtfonm  oa  MitftHoH^  and  o  toppy^  hooltfty  jwopto 

nuiitoto  *  opprpitMotifv 


.«hfdi  «to  oltottod  to  fey  ttofr  lorn 
300,000  to  lOO^OOO  Cnd(%touBl&  For  owiy  pantootfona  ttoy 
Aotrtotod  vfttoiit  outalda  InHuMtoi.  Wfmn  notfto 
oMllM  oro  alMdfod  ono  Iwtfrod  yiora  ofttr  CooM  orrttol 
too  quBttlon  Vtooi^  «tot  toppanodf  Thoy  waro  to  o  pov 
atotou  Jtowpod  ty  dlMOMii  ttoy  «aro  doacHtod  oi  •  pooplo 
ttyb^  (n  aqMlof  ond  ndiieod  Oi  montora  ao  to  to  to  asto  not 
fit  to  monqpa  thoir  own  offotn*  Mviy  loi^f  oecotoito  of 
mUv  HoMdoftf  oxtrtmaly  taridnd  ond  many  tonat 

dofmnitfotod  tho  lofly  ottltvlo  of  tto  outhora.  Vo  eon  oil; 
MPO  mffifl  proMomi  pmorotod  ty  natfvto  ihtimotm  Of,  tfto 
tho  omdolwood,  woro  thoy  btUig  ovtroxptofttdf  Somo  oan* 
dolMod  troct  awfvo  and  atttt  todoy^  and  thara  to  hepo 
thot  (n  ttmt  tho  of  old  HawoH  ond  tta  *^  — 
/loirtoh  OQatn  oa  bofora. 

/ 


BVWiAtty 


A  mammy  tit  ototot  tofaro.  ta^  ond 
•/lar  tto  ovarthm  of  JIOI  foiOKf.  ft  to  netoMo 
in  iMa  to^ow  ttaT  aetoo  Mlotooro  *d»  m  nam 


mm  mkm  Itovtotana  oro  atirfCo^  aaMa 
Ihta  or*  otote  l^oy  «toro  dapondont  on Jani  to 
NrJRo  ifiyatootly  K^tolr<tyl»  ^  ^^S^ 
notof  of  oC3F  toao  fto Mtotomt  wm  toOO^M 
W  tho  HoiwHono  to  0  wttaMl  mmm^  ^ 
^-  nood  diofr  ajrtra  of  M  oOooottoi  «d  M 


Tfda  M  aueeoaalon  Ma  otollnod  j2S?!!irS2  A 

Ma  tho  ftoiort*  of  Iho  M«dom,  ^id  to  hto  totamad  a  tho  toMi  /to*  ««  ond  ^ 

totonyad  to  tho  ddofo  and  paqpio  to  f«r«?W jfj^toi  ^lilSi 
fttd  tto  nvMvamant  of  tto  tondod  ptopart)^'  J^^'lJ!!!!!"!! 
docldfoilen  conttfOMTtoth  tho  «dOTl  Itot  Iho  tondod  proporty  Ml  ^otoMl  to 
tho  holrt  fotowif**  • 

It  to  otoi  o^«t  Ihot  notfw  ffOMltoto  J^'^^f^ 
that  ttofr  wpyld^to^      toto  cf  iWato  m  eaaalon-of-  lanii  fto  ony  toiOiaii  ar 

ftouid  to  ^won^od.  Itaw  Itooo  tolh  dft^vto  wro  *tot(od  tomdtona»Mgy. 
Utotar  KaniwSio  f,  tent  Mdtr^  of  drfofi  ond  oyi  foro^  waro  tototoMi^ 
fn  JWI  tto  n«t  lotoo  of  IP  iSro  iMa  ptoan  to  Udd  •'(f^S^  ^^^L 
foMt^  man-of-w*  ottomtod  to  on^  ^  jyV^J^J^^!SS^ 

□oto  wto  ovof  0  tojd  looao  dbputo.  «  yo$  In  iPIt  ttf«w  W«f  ^L^Sf 
ml  prptattod   tho  ocqutoWon  <i  if^**!  J»  SLjSt 

KamttomatoTo  In  JIM  wto  to  dodoro  ofttt  tto  put  Of«OMtlto 
cfUto,  -my  lndopa>«lanto  to  mart  flmiy  aotoMWMd  than  Oto^  tofaro*. 

Rvnihtotaho  tV  in  iUt  ottff^tod  to  dototop  tto  Prtnajtottot  oU 

AmoHtm  mtdont  ndrdator  llcCOol^  nt  l»  totlito  to  toto  of  l^^^'JBS 
Hon  oT  thaao  Mondo  to  thoy  oro  "Jl^^  sJ^J^^JTtJ^  7SS» 

HoMrfloto  oppotod  now  ^'••^"'w  ""^!!!S22S*yS!ff  JJSiifn 
would  lood  toiwiotloa   Mony  tifKM  Ramohomaho  V  yidd  rtoto  hto  fl«»^J««y 
,0  rnalrdoto   tto^to;50^  * 


BUhop,  htotand  of  '"^'^JK^^ 
opptotf^  totAon  of  any  loff ritofy  In  ony  way  for  ony 


OflOl 

ffa« 


Durlnp  LlUintolonTa  f«(^  noUvo  NawiO«i  immtofo  of  tl 
In  aoaartod  that  no  eoMldmtlon  af  any  -  kind  would  pvehoto  via  in 
owatfon  oof^  for  tto  oulonomy  of  Ifawaa  would  to  airfonparto  otharvtaoi. 
NoUvo  JOto  of  Howoll,  .0  .^owtfon^  offwliodon^oaottod  to  y toapto_  H 

"  "      lonvoiv  Ttowtowrt 
to  fm  to 


of 
Tto 


notional  (ndopandonto  ond  toitltutlonh  atronply 
thair  noUonot  hUtofy  nttlvo  Nawtoloto  hova 
rofmo  to  0^  ttofr  common  toid,  octoowfodolM  iMIf  M,  tff  _ 
boill  upon  whfoh  tholr  nallontoto  olood.    MOdvo  Nowatloni  hma  ioan 
In  oppoalnp  oonanon  imd  tol«  ond  thto  ftofttfotnlnB!  th|lf  poMmlto  powon^  ' 

Plnollyb  tho  Quaon,  Llfuotolon^  rmoonllnp  tha  atolvo  Mpwiltin', 
povommvd  waa  tPlofcod  ond  ewrcod  Into  aiMailon  ly  ptomod  0¥onti»  Ovinp 
tto  ovarthrow  of  tto  lagltfmato,  do  foeto  Howtflon  ga¥ifffnant,  tho  ^uoon  wdof 
protaat  idotdod  hof  outhoHty  to  tho  fmm  of  tto  l/nliod  Stotto  imtlt  auch  ttoo 
oa  tto  (ttttoi  Ptotoa  woidd,  \m  (to  footo  tolnp  praatolotf  to  It  vrfo  tto  octo 
ond  rolnatoto  hoe  In  tto  outhodty  aho  etotoad  to  aototo(^* 


TTifoiiBhout  Howatlon  Mitoryb  /tootonara  howa  daalrod  to  own  i 

Ptantollona  wort  a  licfotlwa  tulnaan  ttolf  funbara  midtlpUod 
ldondi>     /hvoatora  m4  tpooUtm 


notlvo  londt. 

ond  thoy  Mon  to^ood  to  tovtf 

ff^foyad  uicfototnp  proHt  on  on  twar  oiyondlnp  atola  oa  tho  dainaid  far^Noiidlon 


'aoHcuttiroi  pradttcto  nao.  VtorO  waro  hvidaoma  pfo/lu  Intfaad  tlQfno  CM  toid 
udno  tto  original  ehaop  labor,  "tamUn  tobor*,  witll  oparotlona  tocwrw  oo  lorpa 
In  Ito  piraidt  for  pra/lta  ttol  tho  "tansho  labor"  eoutd  tot  aupply  tto  rtot 
damand  for  tobor*     Notlvo  Howotlona  doellnad  to  ntinboft  to  thit  axplolUiw 

unlfl  flholly  Chay  toi 


otmot] 


_  tphorr 

ffdnorlty  to  ttotr  own  land. 

Hot  only  did  plontotlto  ownara  onfoy  proapaHiy  to  Nowoll.  but  oo  did 
laro  wto  em  oa  Indlvlduala  ond  In  prpupi  to  moko  o  now  llfo.  £wan  tto 
iprood  of  tto  ooapol  provod  luecoaafid,  ond  ultlmotaly  pro/llobla.  Tho  naod  for 
0  eirelo  of  mllTlory  buffor  torn  oogutrod  ffom  Alatto  to  Nowoll  ond  on  to  tto 
^anqnia  Cttnol  wto  offtmtd  on  Dooombar  f,  itoi  whan  Itowril  waa  to  obaorb  tto 
Impact  of  on  ottodr  on  tto  Ooy  of  tnfemy  and  ipora  tto  othtt  parti  of  tto  nation 
0'  tbrdtar  fato,  Iho  Mnrtonto  of  Howstf  lomf  for  mllltory  tooa  ond  for  com- 
marco  prtdomlnatod  ovof  tto  notlvo  uaa  and  to  ao  dotn^  ewrtootead  tto  nrtlw 
.  Nowollon  wolforo. 

Whot  to  opparont  to  ttol  tto  doalroa  of  forafflnofi  hovo  owntuolly  pro- 
Mitod  ond  by  tUaffol  tMoni  thay  hod  painod  control  of  tho  londo  ond  otaota  ond 
trootiry  of  tto  notlvo  Howollto  govammant  Thoy  oecompiUhod  thli  by  dovar 
lopot  movaa  >  of  o  latitotofot  Mturo  ond  by  viotonena  of  (ntaraollanai  rulaa  of 
conduot.  Thoao  Irrapulorttloa  tovo  toon  contaattd  by  notlva  HowoKona.  Aflar 
tto .  Qiwon  hod  ytotdod,  tto  proaldont  of  tto  t/nltcd  Slotat,  Crow  aovatond, 
otdond  on  inmtigotlon  totar  to  odvltad  tto  rtotofoifon  of  tto  Qmw  ond  bar 
go^tontnt  wllh  propor  raporotlona.  Thora  hoi  baon  no  ratotutton  to  data, 
o(thot«h  tha  taauoa  art  atlO  tho  asmo  oi  initlolly  o^nuod  by  Praafd^nl 
Ctovaland,  o/p  that  la,  roaiorolfon  ond  propir  raporotlont. 

ti^  doto  oil  thi$  maon  to  notlvt  flowaKant  todoyf  flrat.  If  tto 
dadorad  lidonl  of  tto  notlvo  Nowollon  pradHttori  U  Co  to  obaorvotf  oa  o  t^ll 
OP  0  Morad  truat,  tton  o  coufU  of  octlon  U  f>Mont:    mora  oro  to  to  no  aatoa 
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tcTom  tMrn  of  Ho«Blt*i  Iwd  eon  60  modo*    TO  tmry  om  tht  imfiUattm  of 

homtlonl  1 

rtM  nittvo  NoMtfm  htt  ittlo  cMco  ifirftr  tht  ttfcmmmem  tf'tm- 
ttnifd  owlghti  of  tntomolfofwl  low  onrf  donfol  of  Mi^^  »  »^  • 
cmrto  of  rofiofoHon  OTd  to  ftMo  W»it  octfoni  ii«c»i  wwi  mm  memfmmt 
without  w»  pvlfcfpotidn  -  wom  nofirotlfotlcfw  omontfon  wid  MoUfmtf^OTd 
tfio  loM  of  hto  nottonod.  fvon  tDo  AdiMoM  4et  of  tm  ftflod  lo  dtcorMbw 
cut  mtlvo  Nowflon  bUMt  tn  tflo  fond  «  W^_5J'^L*¥2l Jllf.  ?fi 
dOMPvof  fovtow.  ff  ihtpf  (I  itown  to  twvo  toon  w  omMrt  tf»  AMtftom  Aot 
itauld  bo  popMlod  or  omondod. 

Of  (ntofoit  (f  IIM  comoKonol  dotomMfon  that  tHo  puMIc  tondo  In 
Howati  oftor  oimwtton  twiAl  not  fat  eamidorod  oi  putH9  lmd$  ta  tho  IWtod 
Siotfi  tut  Ihol  Ctm^  Mutd  IO0li(ot«  ipocM  lowo  for  thoot  Unto  «t  own 
futuro  timo.  H9Um  H9wattm»  imrn  hod  Utcio  (npiit.Mo  tht  mrtt^  •Lf?!: 
Ml  of  tlwio  Itfitfi  up  to  tht  ppoMnti  01  (mmI  dotfilaM  «t  Modo  /br  IhM  oni 
thoy  hovt  hod  IMtod  pfproMMotloiv  ^ 

tn  tl»  eonvtnloo  of  tht  notlw  Howodon  to  Orlitlonlt)v  now  ruloo  of 
mfuot  »fro  odoptod*  MotM  dtttvorod  ntw  rulM  of  conduct  when  ho  cm  do«m 
frm  tht  Unmt  In  tht  form  of  tht  ton  Cdntnondmonti.  In  tht.  tonth  ond  loM 
etrnvrmnSiMtn,  Hoim  wa  to  diroel  Thou  4holt  nut  eovtt*.  WoUw  Nowttoni  oon 
tMndop,  ^  • 


•  <  • 

OUMItOH 
1110  iriMiilp* 


foMod  m  oroBy  from  jontpotlon  to  Btntfotton  fnm  ^^^Z!f!!S^J£l 
Kifmillpo  iSlht  nrtlw  HowollST  crwrtlon  efioRt.  If  tpofct  of  tUt /Hng  Mrthj 
CountrV.  MOd  Vul.  ttet  dtooiM'od  btnooth  tlM  MO .  occompvdod  oorth* 

V^lon  orchlpotopo^     TN  MOod  fflffh  tdrjlt  pHMtl  of  tht 

Mrvtd  vIlMn  ttm  Utrvv  of  thtir  nUndt  tht  comploto  chant  of  thoiwdi  of 

ImiM  Mn  onlv  iho  nirfit  wortf  of  Po,  dvCton.    And  man  dMCtndod  oa 

C'?L'r«^or"%.%s*7J^^  srK'Ssr^:^^^ 

ioarrn«flrtKr^«Mnlnff  of  IhU  tipr«»l«  orjd  intcfprotjd  J« 

orlplnitod  (n  dwIoiMi  with  dork  Muto  ond  #^  wiy*  and  mwt  bo  Mvod  ^  tht 


Bofopo  tho  mdalofiiflM  orrlvtd  tn  MIO.  tht  notlw  NoMUono  hod 
otrcody  ftoPttd  to  rtvUt  thtlr  poUolaM  practfctt.  Mto  tMf  tromltten 
period  comt  tho  Bolton  mHilonaHof  br&nmlnB  ^th  tml  to  conwrt  tht  notlvt 
Nowdllotv.  fvory  ttntt  of  NoMllon  rtllglon  wot  proacHbod.  Whtl  tht  nio- 
ilOTdfit*  folltd  to  widtrttond  «a»  thot  Idotf  uitd  by  Nowtlont  woro  fmro  roprt- 
ftntotloni  of  Cod»  not  ood*  thtmMlm  Jn  tho  iomt  manntf,  tht  tculptirod 
figurt  of  Mary  wot  a  tynbol  of  tht  Holy  Mother  ond  CotholtM  rt^vd  tht  croM  « 
0  rtprcscnlotlvo  of  Chrtot  Atm  whet  tho  fvUm  MulonorlM  forgot  wm  tht 
rto9on  tb«y  eomo  to  Amorlco  wM  to  oscopo  roll0leut  ptrMOdloiv  Vot  thoy  weutf 
impoM  Ihtir  btUofo  upon  noHwt  NoMttont. 

Tho  Nigh  Tttnplo  pritttt  poMoiiod  Mporhmn  foculltM  ooHWd  oflor  0 
ftrlct  ptrlod  of  dtodpllno  of  ot  looit  tiNnly  yMro  or  own  0  Bfotfimk  Thoy 
wfro  Mpobit  of  Mntfnp  ond  ccmnMilcotinB  on  toltly  0  ip^rltutl  pim  dotochod 
from  oil  molorlol  tMngi.  Tho  NeiMllon  prioiti  tousm  m  CVtot  did*  to  prtporo 
tht  loul  for  ip<pltuol  rtwmto  In  eflor  ttfo  m  OPPOtod  to  mottrtel  rowvdt  In 
Uh  m  mntu  Hit  mltHonorlM  ^  cvno  to  ffotnU  hod  no  tuch  oitontlwi 
Inilnlna  to  roach  Meh  0  iplrltuol  plano»  Tht  InoblUty  of  thit  wMttm  rtlf» 
oloiis  Met  to  widtrtfond  oouMd  thom  to  whMiontly  proKHbo  tho  HowoSon^ 
oAtlom  rolMon  which  tad  root*  of  on  oldor  form  than  OHttlonttyb  WSh  faw- 
Ucol  Moltninco  tht  Chrlstlonlilrv  of  Noimlloni  crootod  J  gu  botMM  amo- 
tions onS  dcftroyod  tht  concept  of  nationhood  ond  prido  of  Identity  for  tht 

Tho  Nowoilan  longitfpo  wm  on  orol  onti  Im^wlodpt  ffitf  totcMi^  iNrt 
kept  in  tht  ntfndt  ond  htofti  of  tht  pcoplo.  Ih  I'/lt  tho  oMIonorlM,  irflheut 
tht  BarilclpoUon  of  any  Nowllont  «hoM  htip  WM  net  «0it«d,  dottmlntd  tht 
^fllptoMt  for  tht  Novation  langitfpo  of  /Ivo  wwtti  «id  Mvon  cenMnonta.  thoy 
orMtroPlly  choi^od  Cfrtoln  conMnvito  of  tht  lontfUiBt  md  with  (hot  tht  root 
mtonlngi  of  fflviy  iMfdf  and  tenetpti.  Thto  octMtjv  oi  Mtnor  oi  It  toomtd, 
boflon  to  eontPlbiito  lo  a  Ion  of  hnowlidgo.  Mony  Of  tht  dMcrlptlont  of  .«ld 
Nowoilon' rtllolon  and  It*  proet(e«  w«ro  by  non^NaMttm  ndio  otton^od  to  (f^ 
dtniond  tho  Iviguigt  omT  Itl  ftmr  ImpHcoUoni.  NoMUon  aUUod  ot  tho  (toy 
of  MTdt  with  lubllt  mMnln^  couMd  Inmtlgotori  to  Inttfprot  Ineorpoetly 
Nowoilon  mMnlnat.  I^urthoft  tht  BIblo  tn  thtIr  omi  longuapt  hod  no  boltor 
mosiogt  for  tho  NowaKoni  than  thoy  alroody  tn/oyodi  fetd  only  domemtrotod  tht 
pewtp  of  tho  pptnicd  word.  Tho  printod  word  eomt  to  control  tht  tpuotlnp 
Nowoilon  ond  dlaiortod  hit  eulttrt  end  tPOdniom  In  tho  pracoM. 

Chrtitlonlty  did  not  opllft  the  Nowollont  to  0  Mghtf  tptrltual  IomL 
Biootry  anS  (ntolopoRca  of  oncltnl  Nowoilon  rtllglon  .htlptd  couM  tht  toM  of 
knowltdgo  itopt  for  gtntroiions  by  tht  Nigh  prlo5tt.r0J  NowtUont  rtctlwtd  no 
roword  for  bting  trusttng!  In  fact  It  wot  qidto  tht  oppotltt. 


WATfVg  HAWABAN  INTBItBST 

?ft  (f  ovtdont  d  chongo  took  plOM  tn  Nowett  bl  1^  to 
tht  dotrfintnt  0/  native  NowetfoM  ond  other  cnifCM  of  Nowett  et 
*  thot  time.    A  quutlon  ti|  why  tht  concom  nowf    Porhoat  boeouM  . 

wfm  hopponod  tn  ill  J  hat  mnmd  to  lad^ft  tht  opportwdtlet  todoy 
onl  imo  tho  Adiro  for  notfvo  pooplo.  If  thtrt  UT^VChofco  to  tot  tho  record 
etrolght  and  correct  oven  portlalty  -the  effoote  of  tify  roetdttng  <n  loeeu  md 
doprtvot,  then  of  forte  to  do  eo  oro  reooonoble.  /^^^ 

in  late  IMP  the  Hawaiian  dobne  StO^y  Coimletlon  leolalatlai,  P.L 
ie*505,  MM  pOMOd  fey  the  OA  Con^vai.  Thto  may  hdve  boon  portly  duw  to  the  . 
Initial  bf^uo  pml«od  by  HA  |i)d  lidrodueod  bi  ivte  of  IfT^  <^dch  ^ 
onentlally  0  roporotlone  ^lotai  ThMo  two  ptecM  of  legtHotton  mey  bo  iden- ' 
dfled  oe  reporotlone  meonro^  fronfMlty  It  en  be  oifcod,  how  cm  neflM 
pMpte  bo  neturoaMd  iiiiiwi  wtlhout  thetr  conaeni  tn  the  onnOMtlan  of  lfiP« 
«id  who  ore  now  oddltloiMtly  4aa  poyere,  now  mk  damgu  from  themaelvea  for 
domogoe  tuffotad  bf'  thtmMlwaa  for,  the  cen/laMtlon  of  their  troMiry  md 
oatettt  It  doM  not  mimi  prvedc^  own  If  potalblo.  On  tho  othor  h«id,  the 
Nowoll«  aoime  Study  Commteelon  reconenendotlona  could  rMtoro  to  thoM  ^  ore 
rastlvt  dMcendenta  their  Identified  (ntereete  for  or^f^prtatim  of  ir«aM> 
lontfa  and  Bovemlng  po«Mn  to  direct  tholr  fkitirM  oa  deafred.  ;  >• 

The  lt»M  oppoore  tovohied  ortf  difficult  to  roMtva.  Perhope  Mt  m 
when  oboervtrv  the  Intent  of  notlw  people  of  Nowoll  a  eaprosted  througo  their 
leodera.  The  defbiltlon  of  •  netlvo  Howetlon  (a  Important  to  dcacend«it/.  One 
dellnltlOT  la  •  inMl  dMcendont  Mhout  a  Mood  guontutt  It  eon  bo  mm  that 
In  the  Nowollan  uownnient  fteiction^  there  wve  no  blood  quentiem  neceea^^  for 
portldpotloik  Blood  quanbena  were  to  become  m  teaue  later  (evfer  non-Novoflen 
conatltutlone* 

TAMBHAHBHA  aCAHBHAItiHA  U 

rmahOMoah  or  romehomeho  rJComehvneha  jwm 
owaro  of  bnportotlMi  and  cdonlMtlofk  To  nddreaa  tMa 
he  eoi^  m  otHonco  with  Brttain,  perhope  booauae  the 
fim  orHwIe  were  0rltlih  aiptofon,  Coptotm  Cook  md 
¥meowm.  fantoiMt  ga«a  romehsneho  prophetic  adi4c«, 
■Do  not  poTffdl  forel9«ra  to  tettle  In  Nowdl.  Only  tw 
Aould  atoM  Olehono  l^ohn  Voung)  and  Atmko  Qtmo 
DovtajL  tfoet  of  the  fotoimtro  ore  men  of  bod  choroeter, 
evtf-hoortedi  deHrlnp  to  Metre  londa,  but  not  the 
rioht  people  to  dwell  thereon.^l>  The  two  forei^  otf- 
vtiore  In  Voneouvtr^  reference,  were  nen-notlwa 
od^taora  who  took  native  wTvea  and  btcome  biiated  chlefa 
with  lend  prtvitegea.  By  occepting  thoM  foreipnera 
frofflehamehd  Mt  a  precedent  with  regard  to  m  Mood  quontifna  f*  ^lotlvea".  iohn 
yotffig  woa  the  rondfother  of  Sato  (ItookeJ  who,.waa  the  Queen  of  Komehomaha  IV 
who,  together,  foteided  the  Queens  Noapltol  oa  theb*  legbcy  to  thetr  people. 

The  early  oeaoclatlon  with  Britain  aometlmM  haa  bMn  deacrlbed  oa 
being  0  protectorate  feut  It  wm  newr  formottied  oa  aur\  and  the  coding  of 
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In  IIM  ht^MVt  lUtfl  of  culttMtlafb 


ntho't  Mn^dom  ord  htt  lovtrttgniy  mm  itlvtr  Mtcttd«d. 
..^..^  on  Intern  fv  hli  naiM  ptoplc     As  eonqiNrop  vd  < 
romthomtta  could  bt  tatd  lo  own  oO  of  Um  londi  In  tiM  ktngdofrv  hit  It  «■  not 
h(i  pHvQif  proptriy.    Roihor,  ifci  hold  fi  In  tniit  fot  ch«  diltfi  vd  pMOlt  Iw 
contnon.    Thij  concept  (i  ombodl*^  Oi  tilt  •tot«in«it  by  Tamthamtho  «Meh  $(M 
of  ihc  loraU  of  the  Mngdom  from  ohe  tntf  to  tht  othor  Mlong  t«  the  cMtfa  and 
'  I  In  eonmon*. 

CAPTAIH  COOK 

>l  brief  detcrlptlon  of  oorly  notlvt  KoMtloni  oppMPod 
I  In  ihc  diary  kepi  by  tt  GObort,  «pho  hod  taken  over  oomnond  of 
Coptain  CooM  ihip  oftor  Cooir  hod  Ibeen  Uled.  The  norreUve 
detcprbet  the  notlvei  «f  well  behoved  and  vry  friendly  and  thoi 
II  Mie  poulMe  lo  trade  «(lh  them  the  wual  vtldoe  firom  the 
>  Irtm  store*.  The  orrlvol  of  the  tf^Cih  ihtp  on  Jonmrf  i(K  Jfff» 
(  MS  welcomed  by  J,000  conoes  crewed  by  on  overooo  of  sU  men  In 
eoch.  The  settlement  of  two  ^^hgm  at  the  b^f  In  ffavall 
IKeaiaketaio)  was  tvgsr  by  tight  ttmee  than  any  other  Ihol  hod 
been  seen  In  oil  of  the  South  fodfle  pro^oMm  It  eeemed  the 
eotfitry  woi  one  entire  plontotion  as  for  as  could  be  seen  from  the  ehlp^  ond 
this  plomoiton  wo»  divided  Into  e^ot  by  stones  ihroim  together  or  Hporotod 
by  hedges  of  sinr  cane.  On  a  later  voyspe*  fbenem  rowMnd,  4r,  aboard  the 
«<P  ^^tbtune  oUo  found  the  natives'  lend  b  '  ' 
A  iMrd  ofid  i 
(nduftrlotiVies, 

ther,  the  ertent  _    _  _ 

Islands.  At  the  time,  the  practice  of  rellpton  by  the  noti^ws  w«  also  oteervod 
ond  oppeored  ^  be  on  leiselflsh  exer^e  to  eolldi  blessings  for  the  entire 
coiis»tin(i>i  TMe  practice  oppeored  to  ^tfftf  fnm  ChHstlonlt/s  dMdIng  foreoe 
of  good  Old  e%tl  Old  eeeJdng  MMduol  fomiff*' 

UHOUHO  (KAUBHAMBHA  tti 

AfUr  romehometa  died  In  i$l9,  tOiotOio 
IKomehomeha  10  succeeded  Ms  father  and  did  not 
chenge  the  eifsling  land  syeienw  poulbly  to  overt 
dtasentlon  between  Tomehameho's  Sin^Mng  chiefs. 
New  religious  concepts  were  Iniroducod  from  the  west 
thot  were  to  hove  o  great  Impoei  on  the  ejdstlng 
native  culture,  to  the  detriment  of  tht  notlvsa* 

The  conctpt  of  tond  as  o  oommodlly  wot 
Intreductd  at  this  period  and  weilemert,  bcludtng 
fflfsslofwies  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  petitioned 
to  pi^chase  lends  Ih  fee  from  tht  Jrfngdom.  Pointing 
out  the  service  Ihty  performed,  the  missionaries  argued  Ihol  they  were  desenrfni 
of  londs  lo  culilvole.  WlsHonorles  were  permliied  to  pirchase  500  acre  porctls 
for  tht  compensollon  Ihty  pfforoa  and  ciJllvaltd  si^  cant  as  o  meeni  of 
^  supplemnllng  Ihelr  incomt.  Tht  proltstont  work  tthic  was  Introduced  i^th  tht 
f^ost  "as  for  tht  Mor,  Iti  tht  IndustHous  put  him  to  shomt,  and  sotmd  Ms 


*Jattr  rtftrtnet  to  MgMy  cidtlvettd  (onds  tonfimt  tht  torly  notlvt 
M«orttm  a  populotlon  of  tomt  400,000  IndMdUBti^  md  fkr> 
rttnt  of  londs  tntfer  cultlvotton  was  to  bt  obstrvsd  on  aO  of  tht 


pouileol  powtr  to  tht  conwon  ptoplt.    ^rogrtss  had  bttn  ropid  frtm  an  absobtft 
momrchy  emplayintf  a  feudol  sjrtem  of  land  temre  and  f™;^  f«|»J|^ 
Nien  dScrlS  a7a  stont  ogt  culture,  to  on  torly  constitutional  fflonordn^  aO 
Mdlhln  0  gtnerolloa 

coHsmvrtoH.  ahd  HAnvBs 

Af\»  the  gnintliv  of  the  constltutton  of  I  MO,  ICanehameho  W  w«t  be- 
fflre  the  House  of  ffSbles  In  April  of  i«l  with  a  new  «««rt'«»rtlonol  propjol 
ionsldtra«oa     Thts  propojl,  with  ^tjbw^ 

Thtst  eon*«iu«oi  i  wort  not  titracttd  from  tht  fctott  rathtr  *«qy>^gro 
II  f»wy  bt  pdnttd  out  thot  tht  conttltutlone  of  ths  Kawoaon  kH^gdom  dfffjed 
from  the  Anw>lcan  cvistllutlen  In  this  Importont  Portleutor,  thot  irfMrtos 
thTptSer-TdXd^  tstaWlshtd  tht  constitution  of  tht  t/mted  States,  the 
vie  people,  omoineo  ^^^^^^  constitution  woe  not  thus  aHaWlshtd,  It  Ws 
so  dedortd  by  the  Suprvnt  Court  of  Mowall  In  Mordk 
1081.  By  proposbv  tht  octton  of  tht  constitution  of 
list  tht  Mno  stt  a  prtctdent  that  ht  could,  wfth  tht 
ooftftnt  of  the  levtslatirt,  chongt  tht  eonstltutloa 
TMs  art  was  rtptoloS  In  JIM  whtn  tjs  king  JWO*!"!* 
comiliutlon  In  tht  tomt  manner.  UiidMt  n,C*  W>ftlt 
btlltved  in  the  tN  >ry  that  the  Mno,  *Aeh  he  granted 
the  constitution*  hod  the  right  to  obrogtte  that  eonstl* 
tuHon  ami  proclaim  o  new  one  to  oecommodote  the  tbnee. 
MMtle  quoted  the  king  as  saving  that,  'it Jttfc^M) 
work  tadly  for  me  aid  my  peopit,  remember,  what  I  give, 
I  will  loka  awa>*  W/tIt  wos  thorougMy  com^Mtd  that 
tht  menorchy  was  osetntlol  lo  tht  prtservotlon  of  tht 
/friwallan  people  and  tht  molnttnenet  of  thtir  Wtptndtnet.  ««»*'^«  UffJ^ 
codohtt*  UM  »noU  bawl  of  fortlgntrt  ortli^  «  •ConeidtUt  of  Bototf  hod  no 
SJSoiSy^  S3i"virwhin  Ouffi.  tittuotelani  propostd  o  new  ««2 
lirioliir  relrocted.     But  It  afforded  tht  plotters  the  «»J»i  ^ 

because  ■they  were  unoNe  to  defend  themselves  and  therefore  netdtd  p^tttlq^' 

fOBglCW  IHTBnVBHrtOH  , 

in  JM},  VS,  Prtsldtnt  Tyltr  dtelortd  that  tht  Howollan  9*^"^ 
oaght  to  bt  rtsp;icltd  "and  no  fortl-i  powers  ought  to  ^^^^^^f^lj^^ 
eiistlno  gov^'nmtni.     Soon  ffttr,  Cmgroti  ptoyMod  on  opprapHotlon  and  the 
Prtsidtnl  oppotnlod  o  diplomotic  ogtnt  to  KowolL 

II  wci  In  Moy  of  i8«  that  tord  Gtorgt  Poultl  commoidliw  a  British  fri* 
goto  ttl/td  tht  Wowofion  Mngdom  due  lo  unresolved  clafrm  ft  ■r'^'^.^^'lj;^ 
Hawdli  over  Itosed  propert)^     A  short  lime  later  the  .^^  ^^"^ 

Admfrol  Thpmoi.  arrived  to  odvUe  thot  the  ocl  of  r^.J^'^^'LSfi 
roitortd  the  Mngdom  to  Its  former  siotus.    The  J^J"!?^. 
10  the  legl^lalJe  on  the  molier,  '^o  mou  ke  to  o^.J^.^  Jl 
of  tht  i<md  (s  prtservtd  In  rIghieousnesJi.  ond  todoy  this  declaration  Is  the 
•lolt  motto.  But  It  con  b*  osked.  Is  tht  motto  Irutf 
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from  ont  and  of  tht  cwtitry  to  tht  othtr-.   iJWdj  ^ 
etrt  tipetttd  to  lOt  thott  fitldt  wWtr  o  fmM  labor  orrongtment. 

TTie  oonetpt  of  monty  wos  tn^w?*^  »?wr- 
ntrt  md  a  ftody  i«sh  crop  was  tondolwood.  TIM  trodt  In 
wSolwood   w(M  0  brutot  buslntw  for  nottvae  ^  imdtr- 
my  hvSshtpe  to  horvest  tht  wood,  ftw  creiMrt- 
^         iyo^overtervasttf^    After  averlir>M^ 
money   SKpS  tht  wSilwoad  trodt,  wtsttwore  wy  siMn- 
^    Sd  >5tol  acc»mialtd  In  thai  tfo6oj^  targi 

swor  pMottons  In  tlit  tstande.  Ilw  first  tueh  piaiv 
to^  WM  ttortod  In  IBM  by  thrtt  AirfeHoow  mdm  tfit 
name  of  Udd  4  Compoio^ 

tlhoHho  and  Ms  queen,  ICawiotu,  tra^ltgabrgad  tg^^^^ 
to  the  mtaslee,  two  of  many  notlvt  victbns  of  J"^'**'- Jjj  !^2? 
of  dSease  w^o  to  reduct'lht  "rt<vat  to  o  frjt^n  of  l^lror^ 
ond  tncoirofltd  tht  bivort  of  controet  tabor  with  ntebnun  eftft^t  to  rtpiact 
llM  dedlnlfv  lutlve  labor  foret. 

By  llta,  sMpe  fhwi  msty  rwtlow  hod  arrived  In  Hawaii.  It  w«  to  !•« 
that  the  first  -Artldes  of  Arronoemenf,  eometlmes  ^•fj^*^^,i^'^*J;^  J^ 
Soned  bttwttn  MowoU  oivf  the  t/nlttd  BtaUs.  J^f^^'^^^JSL^SS^^ 
aZibtt^  Hawaii  md  foMt^  ooieitrtei  andlHtrtwtratobemoralhanaioora 

of  ihtso* 


ITAtilltgAUOLf  flfiiiltilAAIIHA  IPI 


In  ItSO  Komshomthi  Iff,  tht  W.^S-S 
TanthamelM,  grontad  on  "Amandment  of  Ridtti* 

i$40,  ICgnahamtha  lP  gwntjpd  tht  .^^^ 
to  Ms  ptoplt,  *««%«^^5^'"^"  ^JZiZ 
AmnSnm  of  Bights  with  amtndmtms.  Tht  "nMllur 
SSToflMO  oillntd  tht  sjrttm  of  om  «} 
fdio  J  -WmsMP-tha  « 
tht  fcMom.  «d  to  hbn  btlongtd  dl  tht  M 
Z  tht  Wa«*s  to  tht  ot)j.f.  th^f  « 

not  hH  awn  prt^to  P^P^'^J    "  5J2CLjl  !!l 
dUtfs  ofd  ptoplt  In  «™50fi^ 
tht  head.  Old  hod  the  nmagtment  of,i»«  jy^^lft 
perty^    Wherefort,  there  was  not  fonnerlj^  and  to 

oQftlw  af  lord  without  the  consent  af  the 
^   hod,    or  hoe   the   diretttoi  of  the 

^  kCi^om.^^ 

'  The  constitution  of  IMO  was  boslcolbr  «  fo^'  ^'^jL  £ 
»Jr.^ilT^^'M^^  ?  ^tl^^was/^C'tlg 


smoOed 


By  Movember  of  l«t,  a  fM  declafotlon  bv  the  British  art  rwneh 
'  stated  tlwt  the  Sandwich  Isloide  eompotod  on  Cndtptndtnt  stttt.  If 


ftottd  inai  ine  Munwicn  i wiuhiihi  »i  "-•^    ''_Zzr.  zIT 

MS  0  Britfsh  protoctorott  over  Hawdt  as  suggtettd  dtring  tht  T«ndiwiehi  fii^S 
It  wbs  ctertfltd  01  this  pdnt  by  tht  two  powtre^  roeo^tlon  of  lideptndafica, 

In  mi  mMsttr  af,  Adtf  wrdt,  tt  ' 
wOl  bt  iMctytry  to  tmpley  a  ftw  fgrdyiert  tf 
Mgh  diof«rttr  In  ometi  of  trust  and  r«Mn- 
dSuty  In  order  to  euttatn  tht  rttadtM  tf  tht 
•Oawnmmt  wtth  other  povommtntr.  Tht  pdlty  tf 
tMi  pertod,  tU4t  was  to  crtoto  •  Ktwotlon  ttott 
by  tht  fvdon  of  notlvt  dd  fvdgn  (daos  and  0ie 
imlofi  of  fMdvt  and  fordyi  Ptimnsl  ta  work  for 
tht  oofMNon  pood.  Towards  tMs  and,  0wtt  tf 
fMgn  bMh  ddtAt  btcomt  ffowdlon  ^nm  by 
tdtfiw  on  oath  of  eOtglanct,  ovon  to  cttti  tf 
marWoge  it  Wowdtoi  womtn.'^/  i^*^  «•  J" 
TemhSntM  rdgn,  tht  etrdcos  ^  mpandUo 
_  noh'fMtlw  to  government  wt  tau^ 

o*  P.  iiidd 

'    MAWBLI  ILAWD  OlVlStOWi. 

In  IMS,  IComdMmdii  III  croottd  tht  Board  of  tond  Cawiwtsitentrt  to 
QUltt  lofd  tftlts  Old  an  tfybrt  at  lend  reform  was  starttd.  Tht  Land  Comdldon 
Sdved  the  conctuMon  that  thtrt  wtrt  -but  thrtt  ctassts  of  ptrtonthadjl 
vtdtd  rights  to  tht  londt*:  first,  tht  Ocwmment  fhert  trtattd  at  sjsiorqpiM 
with  tht  KM  sttond,  tht  lodlordi  and  tMrd,  tht  ttnont  As  to  ll»jutttlen 
lands  fctthTwSion  ptoplt,  It' w«i  edvtd  by  diddtog  tht  ^id  tjd»  Wo 
thrt^  ^oKit,  ttot  htid  by  tht  Itlng  (CrownX  tht  •wwnmtnt.  dd  tht  ejiltjfc 
tVMtt  todtSdddtt  of  tadi  other,  iwh  J5«  -as  iMbMct  to  th^^  ifULJH! 
ttnont.  Thertfort,  tht  aermon  ptoplt  and  J*":^****,  •f*  Tl/Ta^fS 
tvtn  tta(«h  0  Oilrd  or  o  fourth  or  onv  sptdfltd  fraction  of^JJ^JS?  ^ 
bttn  sptdficdly  divldtd  off  ord  given  to  Ihem  In  the  gtrnrd  settlement.W 

By  Ifcirdi  !«,  K4I  the  M  division  would  look  basleoUy  as  foUaw* 


Oovtmmtnt  l«ds 
Crown  lands 


l,40S,000  < 

_msssL 


Ctdtd  lends...  M 


t.4ff*000 


CWtfs  londs 
Kdtano  londt 


1,0I«,000 


Total  ocres   -«  4,iM,fl00 

In  tht  dhftslon,  tht  Inttrt  wos  thot  ndlvt  prtpit  •^'W.^J*  o*j2K 
title  to  the  l«ds  used  and  occupied  i»y  them  as  ladwu  ^nu 
to  the  use  and  octuponcy  rights  Of  0«h«'' ^^S^^SLSli^I'ii^^^ 
A  kuleono  ™t  to  e/fect  carried  out  the  Tamehehomeho  Wame^amsha  I)  stotomjtt. 
•AirSnKe^ads  belena  to  tht  dJiefr  ahd  people  In  common*.   Tht  grddbv  of  a 
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BEST 


er|c 


fcultonq  by  (At  Unl  ConpiMon  rtco^M  CfM  ¥^«d  InUfMt  mhm  ptopit  hrt 
inKT'M  (Aty  oecx«(«(f  and  uMd.    KuUmmB.  to  m  MtvMuit  could  b$  mftnt$ 

fUt  4tvwol  pirpowt  iwfi  «  gBthor<F<»     gwgSg^ftf"  opp««d  •»  »*^ 


Tftfi 


MtoeUom  of  pvctif  bowwit  Viat  wm  howUSTWo  l?")^  •J^'^^^ 
^UmKot  conlHtetod  many  ctimi  to  (Imm  porctli  btlM  M  locM,  <r  ntffvM 
dofS^SeS  iSS^  tarvo  oirfO»^d(>y  >».dhob  •>*««lly  tlit 

Mmnu  eould  bo  foiotd  tn  «fl  tfroo  «f  tlio  no^  dMMom  of  crowv 
Oowrnrantt  ond  cWo/i  londo  by  tlio  oiproMd  cancopi  JDot  oO  Uroo  dl^ono 
woro  "kubfoet  to  llio        of  tlio  Tonont,  or  ocotrvi  piOplf** 

lofty  lit  l$4$  th$  MMftor  of  IIM  fntortor  ^ropoood  to  tlio  logWoCiro 
Cho  Qpfioommt  of  o  eofoidalon  to  ojomlM  l«id  tfite*.  HKi  propoMl  ^  totor 
ponod  bv  Chi  ttftdaUn  «nd  tlio  CvmUHim  Dfeii  formod.  odopcod  oo  pHndploo 
(n        Pt9  fo8o«liv 

AndofH  proctleo,  owortflnj  to  lootfmoR)^  ooum  to 
how  oMTdod  to  thi  tononc  Iom  thon  Mleo  ond  oqulty 
wotdd  demand,  ond  Co  hovo  pfwn  to  Cho  King  moro  than 
Cho  pofTinwnt  pood  of  Mi  tufrftctt  would  otfow*  If  Iho 
Kim  bo  diipoiod  voMoffly  to  ylotd  Co  tho  conont  o 
portten  of  nhot  proetfeo  fM  pfvm  Co  hbnoolf,  ho  mtt 
oMirodly  hoa  cfw  ri^  to  do  lb  Ohd  mould  Cho  King 
otlow  CO  Cho  MIord  ono-tMrd,  ffi  Iho  CoiM  ono- 
Chird,  ond  ritoirt  ono-Chlrd  hbOMlf)  ho,  cecordlnp  to 
tho  ifdform  opMon  of  Cho  wlinum,  would  In^ 
ono  wiukjit 


In  IN*  l<m  dlwWon  Cho  tntont  Mi  to  pfvo  ^tof  IncmXtym  to  thoot 
who  wwrkod  iho  land  by  o/forlnp  t  moro  ptrmantnt  ton  from  irfrfch  Co  oporolo.  In 
thf  hoflbrlm  aomo  of  Cho  mtfUi  did  not  haw  oen/ldoneo  In  land.  nrchotM  and 
«7  •oeKliv  5So  othora  romolnod  aloof  for  a  .lenp  parlod  follow&i.  fimUy, 
mmy  noUv^  did  Coko  asch  a  amaO  fHaot  of  tend  ot  tfakaowio  In  Iho  oertlait 
aiparlmant* 

ih  1949  Do^,  Moto  Ml  to  aoyr 

baUaW  If  bolt  that  at  tM<  tima,  tha  paopla 
tfMuld  own  l0»fi  01  rhay  do  In  forafgn  tend«  chay  ftha 
paopla  tn^  foralgn  londil  worlr  oil  tho  hardar  tovvlnp 
Kay  ow)  tho  lad,  and  vary  Ukaly  It  l«  tha  raoion  ^ 
thay  lova  chalf  eoiaitryk  ond  ^  thay  do  not  po  to 
othar  ploaaa  ond  parhopa  that  U  - tha  raoion  why  thay 
ora  praat  fofmara." 

It  U  wan  to  rvmmbtr  Chat  tha  tond  Commlision  hod  no  authority  to 
dMda  tha  loidi  or  pront  pottnta.  It  could,  oa  o  Ceavnlatlon,  daaWa  tta  vail* 
dtly  of  efaDta  »d  than  daflna  Cha  charoetar  and  bnaidoHai  of  tha  len^  to  ba 
covarad  by  on  oword.  ThU  opprovad  aword  eauld  ba  takan  to  tha  WMIitar  of 
Inlarlor  vil  by  po/m.  tha  commutotlon  toa  font-third  tho  vtttmftwtd  wlua  of 
tha  lord)  ona  coul^  a«oln  a  Aoyel  polant  In  faa  ilmpla.    Intaraltlnpl]^  "  w> 


In  iaS3,  Amarleon  mBlecfitanta  tn  Cha  ktepdom  hod  annaaotlon  tn  mind. 
It  wqf  Mild  Chot  Vm9  AmaHoon  'ogltotofa  did  not  taont  'pooea/kil  annaaotlon  ae 
mufrh  01  to  Mt  tha  Hawollon  pownawai^l  Into  Chalr  oun  honda*.  "Thasa  anMUoia 
Qontlaman  etn  Chan  Mil  Chair  eer^uaal  to  tha  l/nltad  Stotaa  on  Ihalr  own  tarmi, 
ond  poeiaat  aomathlnp  fnm  cha  oparatian'»m 

It  wa  aorly  In  lUi  Chat  mmbtf  of  Urn  ftm  •ContnlCfaa  of  Thlrtaan* 
contamplatad  *paeeafirf  oottoUon*,  with  tho  Wav  of  eompalllm  tha  Mm  to  eatfa 
Ml  tcytrtignif  to  tho  uidcad  Stoto«  that  to  Cha  awnt  of  hli  rafuaal  inaaiiraa 
would  ba  tofcan  to  affact  a  nyotuiitn  end  teabUih  *a  KapuMle.  Kallabla  aeir* 
cat  Indleotad  Cha  *CoatniCtaa  of  THrtttff  had  ravplutfon  In  vfaw,  and  did  not 
Intand  to  gront  «Q>  rtehta  to»tho  notlw  poopla  tn  th$  imw  gonmmma  thay  wara 
piditfilnp  to  aaf  Thara  Mra  otofntno  oMvltlaa  dirlnp  tha  period  of  feralai 
orrlvflU  and  ifitfual  iMoplnp  ecdont.  Tha  Mnp  waa,  befnp  horroiaod  ond  et^ 
/•etad  Co  lntlmldotl«kf^<^>  Britl^  foralpn  mMltar.  tha  Sari  of  Clerando«v 
denied  that  tho  NatMlIan  govimmenC  vai  reduced  to  the  noetailty  of  aurrendeHnp 
Ita  Independeiwa.  He  hinted  thot  the  lUwIon  of  luch  naeaeilty^  coutad  by  tha 
VeatloM  and  IntHodnp  apMt*  of  eartoln  AflMrloan  cMtmrn^  «^  not  to  .ba 
Cototn  odvontopo  of  by  Cho  Amarteon  povananaf^  ond  arpufd  that  otthoii^  tha 
United  Stataa  govtrnment  had  not,  on  tachnleal  protaidi^  foOwd  GfaoC  BHlaln  ond 
France  In  a  formal  oi/raament  to  mptet  tha  M§ptDam>e$  of  Cho  Nawatlvi 
lilonda,  yet  atot«nanta  of  Urao  aecratorlaa  of  State  (t/fter,  Cothoiav  and 
tvabatar;  tad  In  effect  pledpod  Che  United  ftotea  powiamnl  to  aueh  e 
eotree.fni  Sacouio  of  the  dtiatlevL  (nqulrloa  for  oiKftonca  ware  pnde  by  tha 
ktf^f  boiad  on  the  iaileratondlnp  of  NoMallon  Mapendenca  ond  when  thata  IhquI- 
Hea  racalwd  o/flrniallo«v  ^  *  proatomatlon  on  Decambar  I,  il#4. 

tn  Cha  froctonotlofs  the  Mnp  itpted  thot  ha  aecaptad  tha  old  offottd  in  mwpott 
of  Mt  aovaraMy.  by  the  rapraaantoClvia  of  the  t/idted  Stotat,  Oraot  trlcoln 
and  rronca  «ia  then  oddod,  %y  tndepandanea  la  mora  fbtnly  attoMlihad  than  aver 
bafore*.il''  fri  thite  drctanrtonco^  the  ^onpcr,  rool  or  otharwiaa,  of  or  Kp> 
Kslnii  wmtihad  and  onnatfotton  offorta  itare  Kollod.  ^utt  one  weak  latrr  in 
ndd-Oeeambar  the  Mr^  died  and  iilth  hit  dooth  omaaotlon  dlaatadona  ware 
termlnated.n3l 

Tha  thfrty-ytar  ral^  of  Konahomaho  Iff  woi  dawrlbad  ai  ona  of  pro- 
oraJi  onf  ttbi^yy  of  •achoota^  o  haapltol  ond  cfvlUiatlorw  Hit  conitlCutfon 
oavo  tha  paopla  potlllcol  power  and  fttad  lOMt  he  leeurad  the  people  In  the 
title  to  their  hnta,  ond  removed  the  loit  chain  of  oppranloft  He  paw  Chan  a 
voice  In  their  counclli  and  maMr^  low  thay  era  povamad  by^  ha  paw  them  a 
motto  iMtK  lotar  become  a  itota  motto."*'  Tha  lepacy  he  left  U  lharad  by  oU 
of  tlw  people  of  Nawoa.  Hit  choice  of  people  In  povtmment  helped  deil«  low 
thot  how  tftfurad  oi  amended  tp  Che  praient  It  wot  early  If^Konahomaho^  ral^ 
thot  the  proposal  to  br<np  the  ^Iteorin  latondarf  to  ffotaoll  and  to  help  rabidid 
the  notlw  roeo  wot  ditcwaod. 
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not  oMIgqtory  m  the  receipt  of  on  award  to  toira  it  to  the  Mhlittr  and  attoln 
a  potanT  oiri  at  tha  owner  could  not  be  dlipotsetted  af  tha  larrf,  nana  owrdi 
rermlnod  (mpotamad  for  many  yeort.  It  wot  not  until  IM9  that  o  procedure  mi 
provided  by  low  for  cnforelnp  the  pa^ntM  of  the  commutotlon  toi  dw  the 
oowrnment  on  tofd  Cantnitalon  oworda.  In  the  tow  of  |909  the  pewrrmni'a  right 
to  wmmutatlon  U  epokan  of  oa  a  lien  for  money  due  the  ^wrranwrt.  It  l| 
noteworthy  how  the  proceta  operated  and  Itl  lonpe^ty  ofter  the  owrlhrow  ond  on 
Into  the  Terrlcorloi  orq.  Becoiae  of  tWt  proceti  by  the  comihittion,  thara  m» 
0  ^Nem  In  dMdtnp  tha  londt  occordlnp  to  the  one-third  eoncapC  »  thot  the 
nadwa  nawr  did  raoalw  Cho,  ona-third  ao  ofian  epokan  obout  In  Vm  imciol 
underitontondlrip. 

By  JMI  dm  to  obacnotlona  of  Or.  /lafd  repordlnp  poultila  forelfl^ 
Interwntlo^  It  woa  orpuod  the  notiwa  ahould  ot  laott  ba  plwn  f" /"Vie 
title  to  those  Ivida  occupied  by  Chenw  TWi  act  would  protect  the  natlwi  If 
Che  Mn^  oownvnenf  wdl  owrChrown  ond  o  Republic  tat  up,  becouie  In  luch 
cotat  only  prtwtl  property  It  retoectod.  ^•f^/ **^J!?- 
ewry  natlw  fomOy  In  poaaaailon  of  e  pood  pttee  of  land  in  fee  almple  <ft  toon 
at  poetlble.  ^lafd  wot  to  tay^  79  Chit  endaowr  we  thati  only  do  the  poor  nati* 
wi  iSwca,  for  by  Che  principle  odoptad  by  the  tend  Conmlation,  the  ppor  natl- 
wa  ora  antltltd  ta  ona-chird  tha  londt  of  the  Mnodom." 

HOLIAMA  ilAHO  QWANW 

;  I 

At  tMt  /Retire.  It  wot  Intended  that  eoch  natlw  be  prdnftd  o  "toid 
owvd  or  fculeono  wWch  ha  Wmialf  ni«t  «rwy  at  Wt  cott,  and  Chan  record. 
After  tha  ttrwy  of  the  l«id  ocevplad  and  to  be  claimed  took  piece,  a  oom- 
miitotion  tot  WW  poyable  to  the  J?,.^iSl^JlJ^^ 
Chare  frequently  woa,  then  one-third  of  the  land  cWmad  In  tha  kulfon^,  couta  be 
deeded  bock  to  the  gowrnwent  oi  o  eanamitwion  toa  po)mtnt.  Thli  wm  done  meny 
timet  by  thota  pwtaadno  cMefi  tordt,  end^thote  on  cWefi  londt  eouM  be  aan- 
tiaorod  to  tow  fUtly  poid  their  cvnmutotlon  toMS  by  the  one-third  rawrtloft 
Comnon  people*  who  were  eataRtlolly  without  coah  were  ot  o  dUodwntwt.  Won- 
naUw  p^e  who  hod  oecott  so  ooih  did  uia  eoth  to  purehota  londt  boli« 
owordod^  tad  odvwtopoa*    If  o  natlw  did.  not  file  o  kulaono  ctolm  for  pro- 
party  he  WW  entitlod  to  claim  Hecowe  of  lock  of  knowle^rfpTI^)*  or  j«eer- 
tolnty  by  Cta  eolrotlon  data  In  lUI,  hit  poientlol*  kuleona  could  nymt  to  tta 
^w7nn2«  wTatchaat/W     TWt  rUt  «n  a/fectTSTThe  jatlw  wa,  owk- 
poylnp  0  ecwwutflUon  Coi  hy  iwo-thlrdi  over  tta  ^f<nf;*jwt'  , ^u^SJZ 
^S!ZtoUott  Coi.  th*  notlw  o6uld  tow  on  foully 
with  tta  powrment  beiidw  tta  firtt  or  ortpTnol  v«ied^tatertotW 
Cta  toid  Commtrton.  tta  lepUloture,  and  tta  Wnp  oU  tad  P^/^^^'^ 
Che  cmmrt  on  twdivWed  one-iWrd  Intarwt  In  moit  of  MowoM  on  «nl«it  ww 
anratwd.     HWIe  Ctare  It  no  decltlon  on  luch  on  orpument  before  tta  tend 
Cowittlon  or  tta  Su^ema  Coirt  of  Howoli  to  the  controry.  It  con  be  ouitn^ 
that  tta  Ktdeom  Act  only  divided  out  o  imoil  portiofl  of  Ita  commwn  InteretfJ 
vS  ttat  Cta^iiilnoner/ttould  how  been  antilird  to  tta  remoinder  of  thote 
Interettt.     In  thli  connection,  the  praomWe  of  tta  conatitution 'of  «<0  ttoted. 


"nothing 
of  low.* 


whotevar  atoll  ta  token  fwVn  any  Individual  except  by  eiproM  pfovWon 


AUXANOKR  UHOUHO  tKAMEMAiaHA  m 

In  tnSt  reciprocity  wot  fint 
with  Cta  Cimta^.  Stotea,  but  It  follad  to  poat  tta 
Seiwta*  Tta  Importance  of  Howoli  In  Che  central 
Pacific  to  commerce  ond  for  potential  orilitory  wa 
Ml  talr»  eontldered.  Konehomtta  IV  enpaged  In  aa- 
tewlw  Jorotgn  ralatloni  In  lisr.  Two  prond  prtn- 
ciplea  ware  propotad.  firit,  ttat  oU  natlont 
ihoutd  ogree  to  ratpcct  Nowoilon  Independenee  and 
eonilder  tta  orchlpelego  ttrlctly  ntutrol  In  oQ 
ware  ttot  may  ortM,  Second,  to  how  one  identical 
treaty  with  aO  notlana.O$J  Owing  Chit  parlad, 
taCBuw  of  a  ooncam  for  tta  preponderonca  of. 
American  InteraiU  both  In  conmerae  and  In  tta 
cobltaf,  tome  mttalonarlat  wto  had  previously  or 
praatad  tynpothy  for  tta  onneiotion  movamtnt  of 
IffJ-JSM  ware  removed  by  tta  king  from  pownanent 
podcioni.ntl 

IV  tirvled  out  tta  "heavy  ond  ipedol  ratponHblUt/ 
rotting  him  dye  to  mony  deoCto  omong  tta  ptdpla.  Towm^dt  CMi  ^  •S,OM 
wot  aerosrloted  for  taepttall  ot  Honolulu  and  Lotalna.  In  Nonoluta,  o  hoialCol 
wot  Sdit  ot  tta  am  of  1110  ramad  tta  -Quaef^'f  hoapltoL  It  was  pHmorily  o 
choritofala  liMltutlon  for  tta  bane/It  of  poor  Mowolion  notivta,  alltaugh  Itl 
facltltlei  wore  ovollobla  to  fototgnttt,  ond  o  few  beds  were  rwervtd  fo^  (W 
pbtlantt.fi''  KtfiMtamato  IV  and  hit  Queen,  S^nmo,  wMtd  ottcovM  io  rebuild 
Hoi^i^  poputotlon  or  at  leoit  to  tlow  tta  decllM.rlil 

Kofltthvneto  IV  potltlonod  Ita  Church  of  Snptond  to  come  to  Nowoil,  and 
St.  Androwa  Cothodrol  woa  aiCobltttad  In  Honotutu.  In  IMJ  tta  Amtritun  Soord 
of  MttHota  left  Ho»ttll  olthot«^  all  tta  oitilonoria  wta  come  did  not  Imvi 
with  tta  ratimirM  contingent  A  report  atow  ttot  o  toloi  of  T9  men  and  woman 
wera  tent  to  tta  tilomla.  Thlrtaan  died  In  tta  iMlandt  ond  twenty-fiw  hod  re- 
turned to  tta  ttotw  tafoce  IW3.  Only  twelw  were  tilted  oa  '•^eWng  In 
Howoli  oral  it  oppeon  A  If  tome  ore  unoccoimted  for  by  tta  record-nw 
lt«netameto  tv  diad  tuddenly  In  IStfS  laovlnp  no  formol  tuccetsor. 
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tor  mAMUMMiiu  n 

Mid  Ml  wtffrtlMr  TMMimta  af  tfii  mini  IOmi 
%il  of  CM  fffwtfnoirtiM.    Hii  Mtttultoi  of 


iiNjMt  taMtf  «fi  oat  if  im jNtfi  dy^  t* 
11  «■  flto  ii  I9N  flat  Anirtv 


M  botf)  iMnlitr«tfii«   MtfaM  fT. 
ficrtify  if  Stifi*     Rifinfew  to  itmtmy  of 
ftato  fiovd  In  IfM  M  lU.  oMMiP  bi  mMmt 
it  HmmU\k  GiMrtI  M«Ml  ll»  MiCMt  to  oiMhlffr 
Oiwril  MeCiok  fad  Mm  odvliid  to  mw  to  pirtlaw  iia  if  tfa  •mo  fTiOillai 
litenli  for  0  ooiUfv  iCottov    KsMfiaiala  V  fMKid  to  da  riqutot,  ^t  li  lar* 
lia  to  talk  of  pircMnd  o  portion  if  tfaii  blMdi 

<t>n  /uty  M»  IW  Vm   '  

mtafon  to  toltr 
otattoa  Hio 
ultMi 


«  tiwy  oro  not  f Of  uto". 


19?  tia  mpM»  tW  Uciiimaga  aio  dkpotdad  ^om  I^Taatolu  on  « 
«  fomt,  poM^  oTWddldrooit  OHdwy^  liM  oT  a  oeittia 
offor  tt^  pirohkao  «nd  Oa  tMw  potooafin  of  MdMy  t|M 
0a  lldUttm .  A^oWiiifO^  ooeirrid  «t  iknut  tfa  am  «m.mi 


ERIC 


IhtiTiftff^lV  tfa  Ho4iflai  doviranait  fei  iMMf  f#iiaOy  took  ooMoafai  of 
tia  onKr?  data  of  kKndi  ffwi  NOao  frfond  to  Oooot  (or/Riril  btand  to  tfa 
rarthwoitoni  «nd  of  Itia  ffoaoHai  ArtNpt^tQK  •Mek  Andd  kovi  twludid 
Mtdm  Ifldwoy  Mt  i  prtcidint  of  ooqu^  tm-comt^iem  tifrftory  aid  mi  o 
/int  ooquttltton  to  focrotofy  Soyonni  to^iKoUitlo  ptUm  Fomat  c— 
tfon  of  Mdm  on  Ai«Mrt  Ilk  iMf  procodod  bf  mmm  aoofei  loorottfy  Si 
noThoio  of  i§0t$$4  oqiaro  Mtoo  of  JtiMtai  Aoarfoti  «dat  to  oillid 
todtft  for  SM9«i00«»  ft  Mi  oli^  to  ISdr  tkit  tfa  prtfnM  of  tfa  Vtrito 
Hlomii  from  Paaaik  fcy  tfa  tt&  mo  te^  taaidgod  arfor  iMi  iniawteibt 


■  r 


\^fit^lo  ItaMtfini  oiipoood  aiy  lav  dto* 
Mafom  on  roofprocfty  foortnp  tfat  mtch  •  frotty 
Miid  oviAtuilty  load  to  anoatiat  Maiy  tfnao 
RaiarHaaht  y  itolod  Mi  firm  roiolvi  to  fvatntoto 
tfa  bidipaidinei  of  Mi  UMdoob  To  mpport  tfdi 
eontontton  Oartio.  H.  Btmop^  Mobaid  of 
Ctrftfoa  iondet  PoiahC  wroto^  Itki  Hyaltat 
poviffiiant  and  piopfo  wo*  it  priiail  oppQMd  to 
onnontton  irfatovif  oay  bo  lold  or  prMod  to  tfa 
eontnuy.<'^>  Ttaro  to  otw  o^tdtiMf  tfat  9iain 
Smmo  arid  oCNor^  (neUdbv  tfM  na^ty  of  fattw 
HoMltini*  ipoki  out  to  oppOM  oiaontloA'm 


c. 


Howsffon  trooiy  Mth  /obM  Ml  condudod  nhtek  oipoetid  to 
pfovfdf  for  Mttnilvi  (iiiTd0rotten  of  tabor.  Kanohomiha  K  told  tko  fdaidattOft  Of 
thf  Aoyal  HaMffon  Boiid  by  routing  0  muHi  fimW  frm  Kmptrcf  WUatm  of 
Pnmlo,  who  ditpatehtd  Hairy  Birpor  10  Hom(L  Kanotaoaha  V  dtod  without  a 
iuctf$$or  ottfat^h  ho  hod  ofTorod  tfa  tfrono  to  Hl^  CMofoa  PotaM,  wko 
dfcUntd  tfa  .peilUoa    Ho  loft  Mi  tofgo  oitoto  to  Prbtciai  JIutfi  tda  Uft  (t  -to 


Prfncoa  PouM  to  ovoftfiaDy  fowtf  tfa  Kanahona/a  SckooU  ond  b  0  eoabtoid 
logooy  of  ikoM  raiahofraho  doteondonlo. 

«^ 

IMgQJt  AWO  suppty 

Till  Ptomon  Sodi^  mi  orpaUiod  I1  ltS4,  prfndpally  to  oddroa  tfa 
problom  of  rtotm  labor  noodt  on  tfa  plontotlom.  fn  If0$t  tfa  flnt  contbviAt 
of  Sll  CMnoM  loboroft  Mro  Mrtd  at  14  pir  mentfs  ^tfi  0  |l  0  jasr  bawti  ot 
Mow  ycor^    M  t$$$,  14$  /openoto  Mfo  Mrod  oi  coitrocf  loborora  ot  f 4  pi* 


Contrary  to  maty  reporti,  notlw  HoMdant  did  rat  toovo  tfio  fliM 
MTlt  AO  toti  Oi  IfSlk  ooiafol  ptontoifaa  anployod  oU  wttvi  HoMOdn  Uber. 
By  iifO,  wMlo  tko  fattvo  popidotton  mi  dicNMiv,  tfaro  mi  a  tronaMeui 
u^owfon  of  tvgtt  produelfon  from  tM  ntfniai  to  10  mOllai  poaidi  avaoUyk 
Tia  domaMl  for  (nerooiod  proAalfon  and  «(lh  II  for  tnertoiod  lobor,  mi  m 
grmt  tfat  tko  lobor  kod  to  cemo  from  outMdo  tko  Mnpifom.  Tkto  foot  1$ 
donamtroiod  ty  0  nport  tn  W9x  on  tfa  tfifrtyflw  plontotfem  In  oitotoneo  nt 
Ifio  Ifmo.tfifro  MTO  S»rii  om^oytof.  Of  tkti  tk«ro  mn  l,dir  nan  and  Mi  wanai 
who  Mro  Mtlw  HoMttano.  Tkta^fkoM  tfat  naro  tken  VUffk  cf  Vm  lobor  foroo  mi 
ladvo  HoMdon  up  to  tkot  ttoa.(w> 


In  Jtri  Lunalllt  brni  kto  raf^  dirlqp  • 
_  .  ,  oeonomy  «kfto  tfio  aaa  'of  rodprocfiy  mo 
opmn  rotood  by  mpor  plontopi  and  otkon  «Ao  mpporfid 
luck  m  vrar^/mimu  LunoUto  favortd  lOiUno  tfa  Piorl 
Rlvir  harbor  0  on  tneonlfw  wma  oidlnp  tko  Poor! 
Jtlw,  bi  ntaa  for  roetprodiyv  ffodproeltyk  tfa 
Poorl  Mvor  and  onnoxatlon  airo  eontldorod .  b«tk  pMly 
and  toparatohh  kowow,  tfa  HoMOai  tfovtmmtnt  «ltf»> 
.tfrow  ffwi  fvthof  MpotlotfoM  duo  to  aranp  publle 
rooelfon  from  notlvi  HaMaatt.!'^'  Thoro  tkon  diia- 
lopod  0  brooek.  botMon  notlvi  HOMllaa  and  Amoricono 
oiaivtlArJ'  by  tko  ortrimo  MKofntn  of  guron  Smia 
toward  iko  Amoricon  mlafonBHoi.  Ao  iko  mi  to  wlto» 
Tko  roofprodty  frooty^  fflvlnp  omv  land,  to 'muck  dto* 
eua^  tkoio  do)«»  tfart  <'«  o  fooUnp  of  btciomm 
oootwl  tfaio  rwfo  pnpio  «ko  dMil  on  our  (ond  and  ksvo 
kfc^  kondod  Idooi  of  pfvOa  oMy  lomobody  otiiH  pro- 
porty  ui  If  It  wal  ikoln'/w 

It  Ml  bi  tkto  pirlod  tkot  Gawrot  Scko/lold  orHwd  to.  HomII,  tup- 
pcsodly  ai  a  dohtiootrv  tour.  ActuaHyk  ki  mi  aaor  confldanto)  ordori  from 
tfw  SocTitory  of  to  onoa  tko  mOllopy  (mportonc*  of  Howan,  and  tpidfl* 
cdDy  to  obiorvo  tko  >iotui  of  tfa.  Ptorl  Alvtr  korbor  oi  0  nAllory  owtpoti  for 
tko  V*S*  In  tko  north  Podfle. 


LaaUto^  rolflfi  mi  bHof,  obout  0  yoor,  oflor  Mick  ho  tofi  o  tayo 
oitoto  of  anrojiOnotoly  ^000  aera  to  pronldo  a  homo  for  ^eor,  datltuto 
Infinn  poopli  of  Hovoilon  ortraottav  9<v(iv'  proforoiao  to  old  ptopto*,  il  Mi 
lopocy  to  hto  pi^o. 

KAIAKAVA  ■' 

On  Pobruory  18;  I«f4»  Kotokna  mi 
olictid  to  tfa  tfirono  atddlt  dtoordv.lMI  Hb  to- 
oMvol  ptodoo  Mi  to  bnprmo  tfa  lot  of  tfa  ailfro 
Mfipdom.  XkWnp  Mi  rol^  noro  mi  muck  pogrom 
to  IndMtry  aid  cowwaroo  oltkou^  a  now  oaatttu- 
don  Ml  foreod  1^  kbn  by  non-notlvi  bMbaw- 
..rnm^''  Kitokaa  ato  «ld  to  kow  biM  yndir  pro* 
M#o  and  btodoiafl  during  tfd*  optoodoJW  fko 
gownwant  aidor  Kotafcouo  ot  tMi  ttmo  obo  looiod 
out  Mtor  prlvtfogv  to  (ndurtry  to  dovolcp  moro 
jt«ir  Mio  Jondu  biXmti^  tXi  "kooto*  Jteatuto 
Rlfloi  Mr  orgonftod  Wtfi  tfa  mrewl  of  Kolofeaa 
ond  tfa  cobZnot  Captain  V^noy  Aikford  mi 
Mlootod  to  eonaand  tko  Honolidu  RCflM  and  mi 
konorod  by  Katoiouo.(  ^ 

coidJarttg  oftmttsH 

in  I  tfa,  Lerrto  A.  fkwtton,  a  ndulonory  doifondont,  oroarttod  tko 
HoMllon  Looaio  with  40$  manbin.  *  ft  Mi  bodmOy  a  *hoolO*  orgonjiolfon  i4tk 
on  oxocttttvo  •Caantitoo  of  Tktrtoofi'  Tko  itotod  obfoedw  of  tfa  Loo^  mi  to 
000k  0  eonttlludonol  roproiaitattvi  govommont  to  tfa  HoMflon  tolondi  fyjM 
naoM  noeOMory^  tko  Loogui  botfovaf  ITolokouo  Muld  hovi  to  bo  forc^  to  ylild 
to  0  mw  oonitftutlon  aid  oo  louiprt  out  ormi  and  amrnaitlon  for  tfat  pirpoio* 
Thunion  Mleotid  tfat  "^Pa^onokilu  lllfloi  hod  boeemo  tfa  mftltory  «m  of 
HoMllon  Looguo. 

A I  tfili  point,  moro  tfan  IM  yoan  oftor  COoM'i  orrfial  tfiw  eemprtood 
oboul  $0%  of  tfa  iQifng  poputotton  ond  kod  poUllcol  aromtfwnOi  LA. 
tiiuriion  rood  tfa  danaidi  ofo  molutlon  to  tko  Xtnp  to  rowHto  tfa  oonrtf* 
tutfon  of  t$$4.  Hi  tfan  propmod  kow  0  now  oomtltutlon  ntgkt  bo  qaony 
drofiid  ovtfl  tfiougk  tfaro  wofo  tigol  provtotom  In  Vt$  ^oitottng  eoMtltutlai  for 
fueh  rtvtolorw  vklck  eoutd  bo  corHid  out  by  tfa  ligidota^.  Tktriton  would 
portldpou  In  tfw  drofilng  of  tko  no«  eomtliutlon  imd  una  01 
eoWnoT  THi  comiliution  of  Idlf  wai  o  rivtolon  of  tfa  oomtllutfon  of  im 
am  tmt  of  IMI  ond  tfat  of  i$4$.  In  ooeh  mm  tfa  Intoroit  eonvoyid  (n  tfa 
oHdftol  of  t84$  Ml  not  ollirod.  Tko  fontUlutlon  of  t$$t  wadd  tocrogt  tko 
poMr  of  roildoni  oUom,  ond  rodueo  tko  noilvo  HawcUm  itrongtfw  lomotncng  to 
wkiek  ovor  ofior  tki  nottvoi  woidd  ob/ict 

t.A.    nvnu)&$   •rtlion  hbtory^  noytutlon  of  lftr>  itotoi,  ^Jt*;- 

Itwwbty  tfa  eaatliution  of  lasf  woi  noi  logoiiy  onociio,  11  to  tna^  On  tfa 

otfar  haM  Tka'ilon'o  oiptonotlofa  for  Mi  oct&a  vo  dobotoWo  ond  bdng  0 
lowyor.  ho  ikoutd  hovo  boon  ooang  th§  ftnt  W  ob|oct  to  lllogol  oetli4lloi. 


IS  • 


Durtra  Ml  rolgiv  Kolakna'  travillod  wortdwido  itfMng  ogroommti  to 
ocoulro  tobv  forea  to  kolp  tko  mgor  Induitry  Tko  Kolokma  ffouimnant  appro* 
prlotcd  nanoy  to  ooKdt  bnmlgrollon  Into  HomU  Io  holp  InfuM  mw  Mood  and 
pobultd  tfa  poputotiaw  and  to  oatot  tfa  labor  mode  Tko  Kotoiauo  or*  oiw  on 
(MroOMd^  wtuTC  of  dtlppfm  0  rollrood  itaftod,  tfa  irom  eor  lyMom  .Insugu- 
moll  MTvlOtt  wS?«t  ^  bnprovimatti  Wttotod.  .Hj^tTl 

flnondal  podtlon  tmpre¥Od»  budnooman  woro  moMng  gtflwr  ond  ott  HomII 
oomrolly  mporod.(w  Ooipllo  tfa  proflti  oO  tfa  diliom  Aorod,  apo* 
dolly  tfa  biatnito  cohmatfty^  Kotokota  kod  kd  ertttoi  «da  dratgly  oKoekod 
Mm  poriominy  for  "to  r^Mngk  tfaaurod  only  by  tfa] rooord, /oloiaia 
10  cSry  Old  kto  batmiral  ptidgo  to  Improvo  tfa  (ot  of  tfa  ontiro  Mngdomi 
Kotohaa  roo/flmad,  oi  ^ovloia  latlvo  HoMflon  lodltifi  did,  kto  otaodian  to 
eotdon  of  my  Unttory  in  my  way  f»  mry  pfpa^  Ho  aiooa^god  notha 
cuitomt  aif  w«  oetlvo  to  tfa  vootlon  of  mttto  for  loitfno  a)>0)m«nt.  Kdokaa 
eon  bo  romanbaod  for  tfa  much  crlildiod  Potooo  conUnietion  wkfek  eon  only  now 
bo  /Inolly  oivrodatod  oi  Ml  ligooyi  It  woi  to  Ifff  of  Kolaiauo^  rdai  tfat 
tfa  Aodorodly  Trooty  woo  raawod  ond  would  kow  oiplrtd  aidor  noma!  condl* 
tlom  to  t$$4  ^  Q  yitr  dfcor  tfa  tttS  aooton^  Iroopi  oMod  to  tfa  overthrow  of 
tfa  Qutarortf  kfp  vovinaanL  tt^eort  bo  poiMM  our  of  o  loH  6wmnt  fti  tfitt 
oro  tfat  tfa  eomtHuUon  of  llff  modo  Katok»ta  lorgtly  0  fl9<r«kfOd  and  t^ 
govomliv  powor  roitod  witfi  tho  (ogtoloturo. 

9tfgf  w  uuwmAiAm_ 

Quotn  ininotolonl  luecitdid  IfololauB, 
kir  brotktf,  oi  kto  dootfi  to  mi.  Tko  Quton  eorpo 
aidor  (neroaiing  otlocki  by  tfa  tntrondad',  otion 
mto  poputoilofb  5o«m  of  Iko  tfommma  modo  Mro 
otonmr^  and  dorogolory  otocrvatlom  of  botfi  tko 
guMn  and  tko  ndllvo  HoMllom.  Armriccn  Mlntolor 
Slovoni  o^lMtcd  duplldly  (n  roportlng  to  tf.$. 
$9tt9tory  of  Stoto  BXeArmAUi  A%  tko  llm«,  tho 
oeonomy  mi  doproiad.  duo  poflly  to  tko  Mdllnloy 
Tmiff  AtX  on  mgor,  ond  0  romwid  froo  u^o 
inoty  wllh  im  t/n(tod  Sioloi  woi  .odvtsob(p. 
MMiior  Sioianj  pdntid  out  tkoi  tfa  prtc^dtog 
Itodprodly  Trooty  dovoloptd  HewofTi  oeonomy  wkllo 
tfa  MoKMoy  Toriff  Ati  dopr«sitd  Iko  two^  Tko 
llrotogfe  %iatu«  of  HomII  wouM  bo  luitalmd  by,  0 
fomwcd  trodo  trtoly  and  thai  would  Incrtoa  {{a 
tfj,  kold  on  Howoll  ot  Ihi  lomi  ilmtsn)  oppo- 
mnti  to  tfii  Unllod  Slolof  lollrvd  of  dolns  oMV 
wllh  roolproeliy  bocouM  H  woi  0  -bononio  to  Iho  plonlon  bul  noi  to  tfa  tf.tf. 
irooiiry  nor  to  (MRStraro  on  Iho  PodHc  Cooit*  Il  mi  obo  orguid  tful  fraud 
WOI  ivldont  and  Ocnorol  O.A.,  McKlnlov.  brolhor  of  HflMom  McKfnloy^  rollid 
ooolRil  Mflor  borora  and  mlitfonflrtii.l3o)  Tko  btut  of  tho  Prorl  flivrr  Ml 
roUod  wS  ndnbtor  Siovtw « it«goil«d  It  mi  oioUoMo  to  ptrfwiufty  olikeugh 
Ikoro  mvor  woi  any  Indleoilon  tfai  Ihto  mi  to  foci  fovorrt  by  wllwi.  In 
.tkttt  eonlo»t,  cidl#»  Pi*l  Wivtr  for  odoowilo  com  nnsotion  and  lefWng  rtporo- 
ttoni  duo  HoMtf'  for  to/ur(«  tu/fortd  by  Ihi  MfKlntiy  untt  AcU  obo, 
ojcplorod.     Nollvo  mtmbtn  of  Iko  Itgliioluro  offtrtd  that  no  ctm*fdirflt(on  of 
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•  It  • 


ony  W«J  would  pirctio*«  ant  livh  of  Ha«a««i  Urrlionr  and  ttat  At  Artciwny  of  • 
HawoH   would  b«  •ndof^trtd  otfWf«(f«.f)'>     Tht  •WWi«  Sow  of 
HowallOT  oftftmiMdiA  -  rowNtd  to  pr««f^  KtiMtn  mttoml  Miprntm  «d 
moMfchtoC  Imtliuttoni  ttrongly  dCiawr9vln0  «iv»Mt(«ii 

^  Ljl.  m«ton»'  fftom  Jtmary  »  fobn»y  of 

lilt,  fomifd  tfM  ttcfft  *>liMnttoi  Ch^.  ft  M» 
clo^fwd  mot  Um  (vpoM  MS  not  for  «rrt«Btfo»i  tut  tfwt 
pooptf  ahoiid  bo  FMdy  (n  •JJJJ^^fL-TSii  """"^ 


OMb  It^  no  rocoftff  for 


ft  Mi 


'9nolL  novtf  mort  ftan  wwiitoow  fiumbin^  IMrtoon  of 
■ton  MPO  on  Jcnuvy  14,  tm  a»«(nt«tf  to  o  wevrf 
,  •eemirittoo  of  fhlrtton*,   IM  VofcnHloo  of  to/^. 
'  Jhty  pfamd  and  dtrtctotf  tht  tnmrihM  of  tM  owmt^ 
01  M-ciUfld  rovDlutlOMHot  In  imCW 

fn  JtM  of  tni.  Lw«*  TlHrttOfi  micod 
WoMi^tofv  hit  (Hp  poriljr  Afitforf  byNffw  Annoiitlofi 
aufek  Hi  fntomCiVid  H.  •|o»it  antfsflrtltoitf  Iho 

carry  out  I)iomiotron.f9<>  Bleifiri  ftipomAMl  for 
Thvttvi  40  wo  othtra  Vmn  Mnwlf  on  tht  inritir,^«id 
mH^wMd  TTii^tton  16  bo  on  t«pM  lort^  of  t 
pofMaNl)  TitintonV  oceoiwt  of  ih»  twtdi  jM  wt 
coKtoitnt  and  JHor*  (»  room  for  douM.  McoUj^ 


rtion  anJ  tfio  Aiwtiollon  Club  olCfinpt**.  to  convty  tho  .P*£tjrt  tbot  ttwWM 
HomU  wtf t  for  omtnUon  wtiwi  In  rtoMty  tfM  irfwio  logtltituft 
a  nwmbtf  of  IM  ItgWol^ro  wnc  »  f*-  «  to  tw  ht  wwld  proftr  bw^iy  yi 


riiurtlon 
of  How 

leh?oS  nrn^a^  told  on  tho  iubltift  of  onnontefln  ^^J*}^ 
oiitonomy  Howoll  Mfctly  to  opln  jftottf  wnintretet  od>«ntop«  dlon  by  MlAr 
fintlng  with  any  olftff  cotfi»ryLfW 

ioftn  A.  Sttvtnt,  Ifit  Amtrtwn  rtmittr  to  Hw^  t  dttdpit  tf  tht 
tipanilontst  WOUom  Wv  Stword,  tt«portid  tM  ><tw  of  J^nanlfoit  MtJInjr  of  mo 

oUo   on   •mwionltl.  dtctortng  oiwtwflon  to  bt  tl»t  only  '^..fxp* 

fttondi.  TTit  Stott  Otpartmtnt.  •«  oflpKwd  of  plont  to  dtpeit  tfit  Wf*  by 
fofc«j  witWn  thi/  Wngdont  At  Wovy  l/ndtritertlCFy  Thfodoro  llooit¥lll  hod  pw- 
iMuad,  tht  as. /Wovy  wuld  U  u*«f  to  titoWtih  o  proftetoratt.  wmg  ijottfd 
Cr  tht  odflUnlitf/irton  of  Pftildtnt  BtnfBmte  Hflfriton  to  UM  tht  Cbnnwndtr  of  tht 
Amtriew  Facffl</  Squadron  to  oul«t  (n  onntjfnff  HomoIL 

cowwTTgg  or  Mfgry 

On  jLtnary  H»  Mi3.  tht  QM$n  prorogutd  tht  ttflMoturt  and 
iitr  (nttnt  to  ^roclolm  a  ntw  eenttltutton. 


in  occount  by        Thurrton  rtU^tti  how  JP*^ 

to  bf  fofowtd  «  owitwUon  to  tho  Unfttd  SloU*.  "JJlf^ft;  TSTi/L-S 
r«««i»i«rof  Softty  eoUid  upwi  MMittr  Sttvtm  to  tflfofw  htoi  of  thttf  pUJifc 

concuffiict,   tiptaWno  thot  Sttvtnt  ^  J^S^SZ 

ZwmJ  If  0  pfocl.«teon  dtf>otfn0  tht  SSSL"^  T&f/ JTdU^ 

mvapMnM  wos  ti$md  from  ony  govtfnmtnt  buftdbv  In  towi*.  .J?*;?,,"  ••""^ 

iniMm  that  tht  Cminn  otttmpttd  to  d(y(dt  tht  coblntt  «d  (ndico  4 
rott 


dtldns  that  wit  uvmnw9  miwn^wa  w  .VTTJS--*  rJi^ 


mtt  fbf  tvtt  hourt  In  Thurtton**  of/let  to  •  ^ /^•"r'ti-^ii^ 

H*iwn  «lltd  to  odvdt  tht  C«»rtlttto  to  ctott  gottfng  ogjlnit 
;    tXt  tL»  mwttno,  Thuriton  «kt  «rf  othtrt  Mloi^ 
diury.    Oflt  yoic*  wof  rolltd  for  proettdWff  *V«wl  "tior«l 

plotlind  ftwiutlon  ond  (fttttod  proportd  to  otltmiairt#^W#vtM  w 
from  th*  USS  Boston  onchortd  In  tht  horbor. 

Mmt$r  Sttvtm  was  rtquttttd  to  oet  on  ^Jf^  j^Jf^^Tj^^^ 
««f«jv   tht  iwijoflty  of  »*>om  wtrt  not  Amtrlcm  cftli^il.  bteauit 
S^S  f  to^dtSS  %m\tm  or^^thorttot 

-  iL  m*i^A  hmrm  tt  whv  Wtrt  thtv  unobtt  to  dtftnd  thtmttivtti  ono  nwm 

Shat  thrto^?    sTtvtS  woTto  tiplotn  btfoft  o  eongrMtonol  Cnqtdry 

ot  5  W  ixm.  and  coustd  wnt  opprohtnllon  to  tht  Cto«nlttt#btto^  ^  TSl 

thtir  londlng  n»y  WIcott  thtr$  wot  Irdttd  0  locit  <^f  ^^J^^J^^;i:,t^^lf!l 
\Ziri.tM  v/  troops  n«rchrt  UP  King  ^tHt  rSii  &  In  mdoui 
LuZi  fdtntJntd  on  tht  MeCorthy  dloflrom  to  WIton  ^  m    W  to  aw» 

fr/ocott  0^         troopt  whtrt  thty  wtrt  quarttrtd  If  thty  -•'rjj^ ^ 

iJottrt/it  of  as/ dtlT^^  ohd  thJr  proptrt,^  If  troopt  '^*iJ^.S!) 
protlVtim  Of  wport  of  tht  provtolonot  govtmrttnt.  It  wci  o  lit  cholet  Jw; 


OMOJUMf 


Downtown  Hon^^Mu  In  tlM  ihowO«  tht  UJ  Conjdttj  tjJMtfW  ^^^Jj^^M^ 
Arum  Hall  wfitr«  tM  l«.  wtro  SS?^^>S^,,£Sl!.^'^^ 

orootrt^.     Alto  ihown  to  tht  follet  Stitfon  iditft  tht  HdittOsi  frodpi  aid 
to  Uimmni  A^uum  md  whtrt  mott  of  tht  Amtrtoai 


*  wtro'^eatareloM  lo  Hum  A^mut  vd'  whtro  niott  of  tht  AMtrtoai 
rrtv  «■  loc«lod.t    TMi  peiltlafite  ■uutifi  tht  HowsOvi  troopt  «ir«  mtM 
Ya>i^^MuS^  miSSt  IWrty  th«  Mff  tht  UA 

tro^ik ' 


DIAOJUM  ff 

DIoBrom  f^  Vottint  t  of  tht  Hawoflon  Invittlpotloni  ihowtnp  tht  ¥Bp(oi«  poil* 
ttvtt  df  tht  l/nittd  Statot  troopt  ofltr  t«dln^  Thtrt  wtrt  thrtt  poiltlcnt' i« 
to  Arlwi  Hott  which  wtrt  to  covtr  tht  oovtrnmmt  taifldlnp.  \ JfJ^  POrtMo; 
was  tttoMCihtd  with  C«np  Botton  ofttr  tht  prettetorott  wot  Mtltttd  «id  to 
shown  In  Diagram  l«  Popt  10* 

Mr,  C*  J.  jr«C»Hlp  It  Mr.  C  A  XTtlm*. 

nbStoLCir*  llAVAtut  Ititfpt,  iTcy  I*  IBMi 
uit.tXS.  WiLfOPt  ^. 

Bmi  At  tm      itgwl  of  tof>f  ' J,'*^..rf?.!Sgg  


tft  MMnMllAn  ttllL  lilt  uriU:il  iiT  tli«  iiMiiuifll rr*«f  ttfttri  I  «MUd 
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Afltr  the  tnop$  landed,  th$  Qutif  MMntt  m»  altrtfd  and  jdhq^i  tatlttanc* 
from  Mnbltr  Sitvtra  oaMnp  hlf  pmMon  in  Vm  matt$r.  Th$  r«ply  frm  SttMnt 
rof  eloHficoclon  tn  molMr  woi  Io(«p  obCatMtf  by  litvwtlffQUfV  MMtMf 
Stowil.  M  (ndfcoltd  Suvtni  ted  net  orOy  nfmtd  6i  etont  to  Uw  oMtitoMt  0/ 
Che  QM«n  but  wtrf  lhal  If  tht  (mirgento  wtrt  ottoeM  or  crrcttod  by  " 
Quecn'i  fore*!  Uw  UnlCtd  8taU»  troop*  would  IntorvuM,  and  Aotdd  ~ 
sionql  oov«fnmtnc  bt  MtoHUhtd  Inr  roipontlblo  dllfOTif  Stowni  mil 
niic  and  iMpporc  »  on  r^qumuWI  TWt  loelr  of  n^port  of  Iht  di  fdcto 
goviprvntnt  of  Howoll  rtvonod  Iht  ««pOfl  fftvtn  Iht  HamUm  iniWiiWia  til  IIM 
io  ovffcomo  tho  cHiti  »lth  ffw  ffrtt  'Cdmnlltot  of  mrt««l*» 

At  thi  pM.  t  tomo  of  tht  fvmu  loodlnp  to  thtt'  e«n  bt  •wmintA,  fho 
Qtioon  wdf  mffr  oiioek  ptrfOnaOy  and  oi  a  vomon  by  htf  oppmontJ  tn  tncrttlCni 
9togt$.  (/nd«f  Cho  mstlctitlon  of  J  Iff,  fho  povtf  of  tfit  ttvtfottn  tad  bnn  , 
ftduetd  CO  0  noffllnDl  ralo.  '^Ai  ytltf  KoIolgBtia,  tta  Qu^n  could  voto  tut  mt 
•ffaec  Icfftilolloa  Lowt,  «uch  a  tta  lotlory  ond  opftfn  dot^  wtro  Miettd  by 
tht  ItvUloiurt,  and  only  ntodod  h9r  flmtur«.  rot  tfm  QiMtn  wn  cUtryod  irflh 
ppomodng  vmt  two  actt,  Sh9  wat  ouo  chargod  w(ih  abdication  by  pr^Mlna  • 
n«w  cwucfludon  and  ml  ji^partlnff  Iba  eonttltutfon  ^  ploct  «Mdl  Mr  hid 
offfcad  to  (^old,  crtocinff  iffirol  and  ItrmelL  It  «Mt  d|S(M  ita  M«n  tadi  by 
hop  ocllonf,  erooltd  on  lnt«rff{pi«n  (void)  In  fovimmint  Jht  dwgn  wro 
prmaii^o.  SDo  did  not  proctotm  0  ntv  eoi«tlt«t<ofv  ita  did  not  obdlcoto.  md 
lAOfo  M03  net  on  tntorrtgntm,  or  Nddi  In  ^jfoimramgn  btgbmirg  tn  Januuy  Jd 
Chrou^h  JftfL 

*  mOCLAMATtOH 

.  By  0  MqtionM'  of  owntt,  Iho  Comnlttof  of  Saftty  mi  oblo'to  toko  ovtf 
(fldttoeitd  0  goWmmtnt  bidldtnp  for  tta  purpoft  Af  .subUety  roodfnp  0  predanr 
tlon  dtcraring  tta  ond  of  tta  notional  oovtfnnwnt.l'll  TMi  owit  mi  •  Mutod 
and  i«cp«(Jv«  dffolp  roltaf  ttan  on  opon  ond  irtdoty  n^pertid  menmmrtL  Tta 
building  had  bttn  pu^owty  tcouttd  Co  Mt  If  It  M*  pbordod.  It  mi  found  to 
to  voeocod*  eta  Incwnboni  HoMtlon  mlniitoft  tov(n0  mdo  Itatr  taodQu^rton  ot 
.  tho  polleo  itollon  vtart  tta  tatlonol  iroopi  wort  itotionod. 

fi/owty  offlvod  AmoHcon  Honry  t.  Cooptr  food  tta  proclvnocfoa  taitlty 
priportd  by  ThurBion  ai  about  itOO  p^nw  •  Cooplf*  Itlttf  telOM  ot  ttat  Itmt,  mi 
-to  to  »«veroly  critic  tod  lotor  for  hu  oetlom  at  etatrmon  of  tta  Cemrjitttt  of 
Sofft>k  At  tta  proclvnaclon  mi  nodlod,  0  tont  armid  npporttr  mi  prtiont, 
cppor«nlly  to  prolaci  Coopor  during  tta  onnotf)MnNnlt  01  tta  rtodtnp  pro^^od 
a  f#w  support  tn  orrlvt  J*  hovtring  about  unc«rtotr)Iyk  Ttav  voro  lurprlMd  9«t 
tho  1/.S.  troops  did  doc  otitnd  to  preioct  ttam  from  ham,  oi  hod  boin  ojptctvd. 

From  Ml  ifeiibod*  US,  Nlndtor  Siovtm  mppoiodly  CFott*^  roeognlilon 
to  rhurtion'i  oovtmmfni  ol  about  1:10  ^m.  SlWim  fdtfd  to  Iwpict  tta  gov- 
«rnmrnl  buitdirv^  aid  borroeto  for  tignt  of  oceupotton  ond  Mii««l0fV  t  f 
eutco-nary  In  (nCtrnotlonol  proctleo  to  to  r«cO0nltod  at  0  do  foelo  tfowiiiiOJit* 
instead  ho  itnt  on  oldo.    MionwMii*  tta  Quotn  wot  Intlirrfdottd  ond  eotreod  Into 


lubmlsslan  at  obOut  6:00  ^nt  ft  opplnrod  umImi  to  roilit  «ltfi  tta  nm  of 
rocoQnlilon  toin9  gronttd  tta  ffovWonol  Covinmnt  and  tta  V4,  Mpi  ft«- 
tlonod  outddi.  TTio  nurthot,  «(ih  tta''HoMt(on  Iroopi  «t  tta  IttttOfV  rofkMd 
to  iirrindor  itfttll  odvlttd  dlroetly  by  tta  guion  to  ytold,  «Mcft  ta  fliMtty  did 
ot  obotft  MO  ^ffu  -  loni^  dfior  Sloiwni  tad  oetod  m  tadllykfO)  Ai  potntod 
out  by  US,  Sinocor  Groy  qufiifonin0  Siovtm,  *lf  a  gowiwuu  li  do  f«ct*  It 
could  to  rico^iod  tta  noxi  doy  or  lowrol  doyi  ttarooftir  «fwn  propor  Invottf- 

Kcions  woro  modi  to  instro  tta  prepor  condltfom  mto  mot  and  du  nol  mid  to 
r«cognl/«d  invmdlotoly  or  quiMy  at  <o  tappomd*.  fta  Quifn  tad  b*d>.  cotf>- 
Mi«d  to  yfitd,  ond  tta  did  to  tta  M^tHor  fr-c«»  of  tta  IMtod  Stotoi  -  but 
nol  Co  thi  Provtdonot  Govimmont  01  It  mi  mory  ttmot  contondod*  to  It  c«i  ta 
os5um«d  no  ono  ylotdid  to  tta  fro«Ulonat  C^nmmtnt  at  tta  Umo  or  ovifi  <nd  It 
Ml  now  a  do  facto  gowiiimiit  of  HoMU.ti'^' 

Tta  Quion  01  0  roAdt  tad  priporod  tht  fbto/wbig  notot 

rhol  I  ytotd  Co  tta  nvtr.wr  fcret  of  tta  UMcod  Itatol  of 
A  marl  CO*  tttato  mlnfitor,  iolin  Sttwrab  tai  couaod  (Mcid  fftottt 
croo^  Co  ta  londod  ot  Honoli^u  ond  doelorod  ttat  ta  Mutd  it^port 
tta  Mid  Prov(do«l  Oovommnt.  Norn,  to  oitttd  miy  coUitton  of 
ormfd  forctt  ond  portopo  tta  loM  of  Kfo»  t  do,  mfor  thU 
precotc*  ani  Imptllod  by  lotd  forct,  y(«Id  nty  outtarfty  uttic  lucfl 
cimo  01  tta  Covimmmt  of  tta  Unitta  Stotot  itoltp  upon  tta  foeti 
tolng  proitnctd  to  It*  undo  tta  octlon  of  Iti  rooroifrttttlvn  and 
rolntcoct  mo  bt  Cta  ouUpritf  I  dotm  oi  conttltutlonol  lovird^ 


  DoiW  "ol  Honbltttulifiii"  1^^^        of  Jmrnry,  A,0.  Ilfl 

Llltuotalon^  A. 

(MertHl)  flocolvid  from  tta  tandi  of  tta  loto  CoMnoti  thti 
tm  day  of  /omar)^  II9I. 

Smford  B,  Oolo 

Tho  position  of  tta  US.  in  itaio  tvonti  li  on  inHrutbig  910. 
taiuotatonl  ylotdfd  to  tta  fcreos  of  tta  US,  loittl  nidi  ttmo  oi  dw  would  to 
rtlnscocrd.  No  rtftr$ne0  t»  modo  at  ony  timo  to  oeeopttnp  tho  lifiltbKaoy  of  tta 
Frovftlonol  Covtrrmtnt  whoM  mmnbm  hod  obroffotod  tta  notl¥i  Nowdlon 
0ov*rnmtnt.  Vet  tfm  Uniiod  Stotoi  MS  not  on  odviriarv  at  tta  ttmi,  vhllo  Cta 
Fcpvltlonol  Govrmmmc  mi  tta  'odiwnar>  Thm  0  do  footo  dowmwrt  of 
Lilluoimtonl  yloldid  to  onottaf  do  focto  govinvmit,  tta  tldtod  8tat««  tta 
Proyftionpl  Covommont  mi  nrvor  a  do  facto  gownmint  'Nod  roprot«ntatl«ti  of 
Cho  US.  boon  tn  foet  odvonory  in  Choto  tvonti^  tta  (nut  oeutd  hovi  boon 
tocclod  quIcMy^  Ai  Proddont  ClovotoHd  diroecid  roitorollon  and  mvhton  of  tta 
CongrMi  condonvMd  tta  Oct  of  (ntirof^onrt  tn  tta  (nttmol  affein  of  a 
friondiy  notion,  Cta  octi  Muld  tovo  boon  fofiitod  ond  LlttttttalonTi  rolnitatt- 
ffwnC      nptty  provtdod. 


DUfToa  ttt 


Skitch  tro«  VoluM  1  ot  HoMitioo  tovoitigottono  to  ihew  pootttoa  of  tta 
Unttod  Sutoo  troepo  oihoro  on  Jiouorr       IMS.    Dlosm  pelnto  out  Monoo 
•nd       troop  locatloo     tho  pfoclomttoo  wm  road  by  Roftry  Qaopot  to  do* 
eUro  tho  HoMlUo  gpvonMOOt  condootol. 


JL 


ilJJ 


la^ooooooooool^*^ 


I 


Q 


□ 


about  tta  eoumotmp  ond  oddct  B»IL  0mm  gtn  tOtuotatatf 
(0  ytoldr  It  can  to  fomd  that  Sf.  Oolo  ta^dlod  tta  tmm 


But 

Mhlch  bifbitneod  htr 
by  thli  oomopondinci 

Mr.  Damaiv  on  tta  oecodon  mmttonod,  mi  oOoMd  to 
oceompony  cta  CttlnfC  of  cta  fmrntr  OOMmmmC,  «ta  hid  boon 
tn  ceri/oroned  «(th  mi  and  my  ModttMb  «to  moot  tta  «f 
guotn.  No  wnl  Ir^amittyk  iddiout  imtmetttm  and  ¥(thiui 
authority  to  NsfOMd  tta  CoMiwwd  (f,a^  «r  to  two 
tta  oJ-OiMr*  ttat  tf  du  otrrondorod  toidor  prot««(  hor  tm 
Mtdd  MoTMordi  to  falfly  oonddtrod  to  Cta  froddont  0/  tN 
CMtod  ftobM.*  Our  ultbiirtiM  hod  otrwdy  torn  fiwR  to  tta  , 
mombtri  of  Cta  oj^CaMwC  «ta  hod  tain  In  coiiforineo  tdth  i» 
ivtat  Mr.  omim  mid  to  tht  oi-QuMn  ta  oold  on  Mi  Middifll 
roipondMirCy  «nd  did  not  roport  It  ^  uik 

But  ttafo  or*  quMtfom  ro0Vdbv  l^oldi  dodil  o/.-taovlfdpt^' 
Ml  dct  prutdom  of  tta  frcvldmat  Oovoff—tt  and  proioniw  ovary  ^ 
of  powotdnB  dM  oidtaHly  to/oro  tta  Qwdn  in  hti  ripfiwitoilam.  k 


that,  tttan  Oolo  roeohud  cta  Qmdfi  tatt  ond  andoroid  ft  oi  fiG«(vid'>on  tta 
jrth  of  ianuor>  ta  «mi  omto  of  two  facto  tta  noCo  oontdmd.  ftnt  ChtC  tta 
Qmon  ytotdod  to  Cta  ddvfof  forct  of  Cta  (Mtod  Stotoi,  taC  to  OoWo  ffod* 


donat  Oovorfimdd  and,  itcond,  ttat  Cta  nofo  oiproidy  Indlcotod  Chct  Cta  QUHn 
Mtitd  yold  wdtr  protod  mi  m  of  forco  ifltll  meh  tbni  oi  tta  tMtod  Stotoi 
Mutd  ifdo  tta  octlon  of  Ito  fopfotontotlMi  and  rtCnrtoto  hir  oi  cendltutlor«l 
oowtf d^  n  (t  dtfftadt  •  io  biUfVi  Dolt  wm  not  owo  of  tta  foeti  ord  Mutd 
condpui  Co  osordii  di«Udc>  *  ^ 

WTBItBfOW(^M 

It  wfll  otto  ta  foidd  that  MIniiiof  ftovom  and  t«A.  TTMVton  of  tta 
Comnlttoo  of  Sofoty  mto  roipondbto  for  ^fi|ctn0  tta  root  Intorro^Mn  tn  tta 
NoMllon  tfuwionifU  Chgr  howo  dMiyid  to  tho  ^on.  nuratan  hod  bton  0  toadli^ 
pmrtldponC  in  oChor  a/rdn  of  0  ^uittfonoblo  tattro*  tn  Ifir  forco  dd  ewf- 
don  MTo  odmltcod  UMd  to  tnvota  0  now  comctutloqr  Thinton  tiplatnod  hti 
octtom  by  rocofllnp  tav  tta  dMd  Otrta  mi  oitoftod  from  Kbig  Ctarlo^  Tta 
quntlon  rmlni^  dool  Thurnom  proeodont  fmdfy  hit  om  of  tfieowtltutlml 
mooni  to  ImttQ  0  ni«o  oofntlCidldi  of  im,  md  mdro  It  rt^Mt  ^orct  li  «Bdn 
UMd  in  Jill  to  obrogoto  tta  ligltlmato  NoMlton  gowwitnt  apiMttiv  iidor  tta 
eomticudon  of  iMf.  It  diocdd  ta  fttonborod  that  Thmtan  mi  vmm  tta 
loodlfv  droftort  of  that  oomdtdfon  tdrfdi  li  rww  ro|«etod  by  tta  Cofnrdtlto  oi 
tta  tow  of  tta  l«d.  II  would  oflpoor  thot  tta  um  of  forco  hii  no  boifdi  idm 
ln/llcttn0  tta  »dl  0/  tta  Comdctoa  upon 


fhoio  lodtaloral  adtom  art  fopootod  In 


alt  of 
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tta  dtlcom  of  tta 

tta  condltutlon 
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AtauMlc  of  Hevott  to  proeloliiMl,  formto  «  notr 
rtpubKcan  oltoarchy  with  thf  irtUdtnt  roolt^  pro- 
ctotowd  for  U/f  «iv  4  iuly  IIN.  tTt«  fttpuMlo  0/ 
Nowll  wi  MiMtffiMi  diicHM  a  a  tf(et«t«^ 
<f«v<i)(M  tto  cttUtm  of  Om  Mr^om  tfittr 
rfghlf.  TJ.  Ry«  of  .t^  <Amtr<can  Sfttteiy 
tMoctotfon  Co  ctervo  hoiv  tfw  Hoiioftoi  oU* 
oarehy  Mor  tht  rwno  HopiiUloJ^  *»y  pnfortf 
quotlffeotlont  for  vol  in  and  otHor  mm  no  i«ti 
(Afbmoui,  dottrovid  tfw  w4et  of  tfw  poosCo  In 
puM9  attain,  at  which  Cht  tond  Act  of  jm  mi 
MMd  ml  fvtry  PmU(o  pdtKlogo  nf  uttUty  Mt 
<t<%(dod  onofv  th«  monlpuratort  oi  (ml  lidtod  thrif 
purpoia*.  A  rocord  of  wClnp  foUowtr 


S*  B,  Dole 

roeol  rooutotlon 

Loft        coit  undor  iht  Monarchy 

90,000 

nnt  vstc  coat  vdtr  Olporchy  (t$94) 

100,000 

U$t  vote  oott  iftdcf  Ottgorchy  (t$$t) 

1,91  r 

110,000 

nnt  vote  coit  wider  Tcnilory  (t$0O) 

i  84.000 

V\a  DcomMo  of  NoMiN  woi  not  0  f^jjubttcan.  f^m  of  oovcmmint  olthw^ 
1/  imy  hdW  oppwod  10.  The  lunb*-  of  »otoi  cost  In  lucdcdlntf  clcoUani  •w'c 
octitflly  dccftoMd  iiWIc  to  tho  .nunbor  of  roUdtnti  Incrtojcd  oi  Omwn  oto^ 
Tht  HcpuWIc^  wnitllutioo  ir^  1«M  otoo  contolnod  an  imouol  provtolon  to  pro- 
mdtt  awrtotlort.  ^  It  Mwld  bt  dlfflcttlt  to  oppoM  mmUm 
HawoU  01  tho  drift  iftwontt  onnoiotlfln  would  b9  occompltthod  ^Vwil  Cho  eonsont 
of  the  rmny> 

The  ffodlrw  of  tho  CcmmHtOf**  proctomotlon  Initiated  Cht  roal  Inter- 
rmwn  or  void  fn  Ihc  Nowoltan  govw'nmcnt.  Thto  flltflftimoey  woi  to  y  ecm* 
po^fd  fyy  tht  Amtrlcon  MlntoUf  gnnttng  da  facto  »  «  'SlSSv  2d 

"^rwmrl  -  tht  Pro><j((wil  Covtrnmtnt.  ^^J^^'^SSSL^TSi  ttS 
two  ofrftn  In  hand  |ytpoftd»  ant  to  cU>$t  oU  llq»r  tttofalljtantnti  and  int 
othtr  to  fwttfy  tht  fortlgn  eomutor  corp*  Ui  Nmolulu  for  concurrtnet  01  int 
rtco^tJtd  govtmmtnt  of  Nowott. 


itcurt  litt  loftly  of  Amtrtcon  Uft  ond  proptfCy.    Tht  quHtlon  to,  fm  idut 
do^tr  whtn  CD  Jdl  quitt  ond  hod  bttn  tot  ,^lUml(m  ^r^jr^  «g 
moSlv  locotid  orouid  Nuwrai  Awwt  at  ottttttd  to  fcy  tt.  Swtntttjnt,  and  tht 
TXUTla^Xian  w«  c  dtotonct  from  Arion  Hall  -  wWrt  ««  <«2*t"SL'° 
;ovfrfmnt  bdWlng^whtrt  tht  troopt         n^}l  iLf  ii?ih£2 

attno  tht  only  qiSrttn  Sttvtnl  could  find  for  tht  troopt  J^j>™ 
flfS?  thtir  dfrffiSTond  irithout  tontt.  that  tttmt  wry  poor  ptanninfl  or  woi  dont 
purpottly,  In  foct,  an  avottabit  tmpty  hotti  9ma$  by  "  ^n*^***  .PJ*" 
anntJcaUontot  Htiry  Wrttrhouio  on  ffuuonv  Avtnut  could  hwt 
quo'ttn.  But  ouarltft  ot  Arim  Holl  provWtd  o  clt«r  Wt«  of  tht  fl^tttintm 
buildlns  whtrt  ^  «.  Cooptr  —  to  rood  Iht  P^^^^l  SSlTi JSXi  ^ 
0um  of  tht  uss  Bortwi.  to  provtdt  prottotfon  61  e«M  of  t»(«  Amtrloon^  orrttt 
by  tht  ItflttfrnattMSvPfOwollon  tfowitwnt* 

kt^UiST  rOB  ASSatAHCt 

Tht  NoMtfon  rtnlittrt  wtrt  ot  tht  potlet  '^^"^^^j^J^ JJ^l^ 
Sttwm  far  oatotonct  to  prtitrvi  tht  poaaa  of  f^'^  .g^fy^^PolnrthO^ 
tain  trtoMnoblt  ptnow  occupied  tht  "iS^iS 
clolml^  to  bt  tht  Provtolonol  C<»vtrnn»wi  rtco^ttd  by  y«L*   Thto  n«t  w«  de^ 
llWred  «   about   l:«   p.nt   to  Stovtnf  doi^pht*  at  tht  AmtficOT  ItJtOorv 

rapJSdin  btd  Scit  At  J.10  l^nv  W-J^i^  '^L^iSlJ^ 
a  rtody  ^Sidtd  rtcopnlUon  to  tht  f  roiWOijI  Oy*w^  ,S17'SLS^£ 
•vldtf^  thot  rteo^tlon  omt  lonp  afttr.  about  MO  _i52*,J**!?2!22 
SSVcloul  oWtht  tntirt  tout.  If  thtrj  f  W^ZTSliS  rST^ 
It  wi  mett  Ifktty  crtattd  by  St«i«a  WmwlA  m  Inyertoirt  ptirt  »;  ^f^*^ 
coffiltlon  wid  iwfuverlrv  couit  tht  eofloptt  <if  ^•J^^  5^^!^^  uSL!Simi 
fX>v«rnnitnt  to  wcJitdt   Ajjjsurtby  tocli. 

*M  WoJSSX,  ^LiSTtht'^^i^ll^^ 

obdlcotid  01  clotmtdtW)    A  ttcond  J'jSTiti?^ 
folt  of  tht  mtlvt  Howollaw  or  tnt  foM  of  Jcmt  «0»000  othtr  fWi^  «Jo 
(«iuid  hit«r«  volet  m  tht  imtltrt    «h(rtly  ofitr  tht  ovtrthrow,  Sttwni  ttlo- 
iSJJLdSt^itiS  roi^J^tlSt        •Proton-   CovtrfBitnt  nf  NoMrtl  ffOtnlnff 
^dI?l  ^tr%^^  oirftt     Anntifltlon  ttntlmtnt  to  Incrtortn^- 

f:rH^X  s^i?-  th.';:^^  St^t  2sj?7-^..s^^ 
rororr^orto-^-iTtrrtii'^r^^^ 

StovJStt  lITlncludtd  tht  majority  of  tht  poopit  Ui  HawalU  i-hoit  wOl  ht  would 
tubvcrt. 


0 


—I  L 


OroverClrMM 


If  • 


frcsldtnt  Orover  atveland  woi  to  ---^ 
totor  thot  Sttvtm*  dt  facto  ricojnIUon  uci  0  eonfuttd 
action  bttauit  oecordlno  to  tht  ttrna  of  rtco^tion  of 
Cht  ProvWonal  Oovtmmtnl  It,  wai  boitd  on  onrttsollon 
hovlM  bttn  complottd  flrtLW)  In^thtlr  hatte,  tht 
Comnltttt  crtoted  ovtnljhti  ■  ond  brtochti  of  Inttmo- 
denol  low.  Tht  qutitldn  to,  how  could  (rnntdloto  rt- 
coipiltlen  bt  piven  cnt  Provtilonot  Covirnmtnt  whtn 
anntntlon  wot  to  oetufllly  tokt  pla<rt  ytori  lottr  In 
1190  OKI  thtn  only  by  0  retolutlonr  Priildtnt 
atvttml  oUo  r»tid  that  tht  Pro^<f^onal  Covtriyneitf 
wol  not  dt  focto  mr  dt  /urt  btcoust  It  could  not  ttand 
by  Ititif  and  wot  tottty  tworttd  by  tnt  fpria  of  vm» 
of 'tht  USS  Boitoa  Thto  dtpendtnct  wot  dtmomtrattd 
whtn  iht  ctal^mi  of  tht  trtcutJvt  commltttt.  Dolt, 
reoutited  VS,  forcei  rtmoln  ashort  and  0  jrottctorolt  itotut  ploctd  ovtr 
Howort/9W  Btcouit  tht  opportnt  prottctorott  wai  obetr^wd  by  tht  Engltoh  iiilnl- 
iteTii  WtdnM^oT^onuo^  l«,  1«J,  ht  woi  to  Inqulrt  wNthtr  thr  Provtolonat 
cilerJ^nl  i«  ft  facto  ^md  obit  to  ftund  by  (titif  If  tr-sopi  wtrt  ito- 
SSird^hort  and  0  fortlgn  flop  fU.S.J  ^  r-vtmmtn^  •^Hldlnc 

of  tht  Provtotonol  Oovemmtnt  of  Hflwoll.(«« 

It  wai  bt  /ouM  that  Ihtrt  wtrt  dtoeualoni  btfort  January  Iflh  (ly  tht 
Centnltttt  of  softly  to  etnd  a  thip  fClaurtfegJ  J^^ottfojjlo  16  eor^i 
tion  proptiMl  to  Hwilngton  but  octlon  woi  dtloytd  wtfl  ofttr  oit^Mtoftnfnl  of 
Die  Frovttlonol  Covimmtnt.WW 

MWBTKB  mVgWS 

It  eon  otoo  bt  found  thot  tht  Quitrt'i  nrfnlitori  ntflotloted  iHth  Sttvtnl 
Ihrouffhout  tht  crWt  oHi  thtrt  wo  no  lnttrrt«nitn  ettttlnff  f«»;",/**22!J 
SKS:  ^t  mlntottn  wtrt  HeodqMortered  ot  the  PoUcajWUon  ^^T^ 
troopTwtrt.  Pit  numbtr  of  Wowoiian  80^o^^^t^\,V^P\f^ttS^ 
tjStdtT  thot  of  tht  ProvWbnol  Covtnwitnt  ond  e<|uatled  that  of  tht  UW 
aotton,fW^ 

Tht  Hawaiian  Covtrnmtnl  troopi  wouW  not  have  yitlded  If  ^^V^ 
onlv  to  confront  tht  Provliiontl  Covtmment  forctSi  and  Ihfi  to  wpported  g 
inel^  teig^rlS  of  refusol  to  nrrender.  wWch  they  finolly  did  only  «*id»r  the 
ilMCl^tfJ  of  tht  guttn.  To  thto  fact  thtrt  ha.  ijttn  tettlni^y  In  oddltton 
?a  iiporlini  oclivltlti.  Tht  difftrtnct  wo,  the  ^'^'^^l  ^jl 
iroowT  For  tht  Provliional  Covemmtnl  to  take  ^•^"^V^ 
how  meont  bloodihtd.    WhOt  Thunlon  hod  dtclortd  that  ^^•J::^J^J^^^. 

tht  c^.  ^n  Sttvtns  Iniltled  on  fondly  M  ilS.  tr^J^on^^^ 
am.  promptly.  It  wot  found  that  Thuraton.  WlTdtr.  ond  Cottit  of  tht  Cowillttt 
of  Safety  bod  ffone  home  to  btd  ilclr  rolhtr  than  foct  Cht  confrontation.  i 

It  to  fiFfhtr  fowd  tht  Sttvena'  requttt  to  Captoln  WlUt  torvaofa 
wof  to  flrll  iirottcl  tht  United  Stotti  coniulott  ond  lection  and  lecoid  to 


/ 


It  to  IntertiUny  thot  the  totut  of  treoionable  periont  to 
nnrf  how  loroe  an  Impact  It  would  tovt  on  tho^  final  outcome.    In  fact  It  wot  (he 
2?ut  of  ^iSoToS  W  p».tohmr.t  tot  V^  irr^X^  that  would  flnoUy  place 
the  nollvt  HowoUow  In  tub/uoollon  from  1991  t^  1900. 


tJt  tht  % 
thrit  of  lU 
>thrtr  hondt 


Anothtr  point  to  conUdtr  to  tl^t  tht  vtittlClajrfint  f»  Jhortwjd  ty 
tht  ProvWonS  0<5ww»tnt  to  carry  thrft  of  Itl  «w35Ion5S  to  Wj^^ 
;«lt  iwiiolloa    Tht  QuMn.  on  tht  othtr  hand,  wqj  only 
Z!^m^^  te  BiHMl  her  coit.    Tht  Outto  mttd  In  her  occoimt  of  thete  tvinti  wot 

Sil    mWI.   In   Howtt  *0M   «o  6»  ■  Amwfeoni.  «f«  In  f«et  pwie- 

Hovattaia.l**>  I 
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f liWf  OF  VA  COHOMW 

Ffffit|M  dif  Motl  dnpoftvil  iMnt  In  IhCi 
r«%(«i»  h0«  iht  UJ.  OonpPM  rtctt^  fit 
ProvliiMi  Gownmnt^  Mtltton  far  MMSitlM 

cMmw  of  Iht  OomhICCm  m  Forttfln  AffMft  of 
cut  09.  HeuM  of  MopfOMntotlm  rtportod  out 
•f  Ml  eoMrtCtfO  •  poookittefi  fof  eowttfortHoit 
fy  Hktmy  h  IIH  tht  VA  Now  of  JloproHii- 


iIiTililr 


'   bo  ond 


•KimvtDi  ffm,  ifiot  It  Ci  tho 
CMi  IfoiM  tfiot  Mo  Of.    ii*illtOP»  (n 

ranMl  foreoi  md  noasOy  o¥ffOiro«(M 
oomtfiutfofiil  Oownnont  of  tta  Novodon  Mi 

1193^  and  61  Mtttiw  19  bt  lu  ploot  0 
Oomrntnu  not  KobuMIom  in  form 
and  In  offMltfon  to  Iho  nflt  of  tho  mojortly  of 
^  contrify  to  tho  tfOdtHono  of  our 
tho  l»lfft_of  J 

tho  pHnefpIo  owoifwod  by  tho 
of  Iho        tllil  Intorforonoo  m  tho 
offobo  of  on  tndoiMndont  mttmt  to 
<ottnry  to  tho  iptrft  of  Aoivleon  (wtltuttoni. 
And  It  ti  fkrthop  tho  omo  of  tMi  Mmm  thot 
tho  onnoMtton  of  tho  IfovtOvi  liMt  to  oir 
ootfttfy  or  tho  OMfi^^tton  of  0  protoetoroto  0¥0f 
thorn  by  oir  Ouw  lowrt  b  lomUad  f»  ond 
(noxpodfinli  that  Iho  poepio  of  thot  eoMttry  iMd  hovo  hod  obiotuto  fmdim 
and  tndipondonoo  In  piriUnd  thiff  own  16m  of  polfoy^  and  thot  foroion  bitor* 
bt  tho  polltlMl  offolro  of  tho  Wondi  vOt  not  bo  fOffvdod  Wth  bidff- 
foronfio  by  tho  govonmont  of  tho  UA'   TMi  mndod  MeCiwy  roaoliitlon  po»od 
tho  Homo  with  tho  foltowing  votoor  rops  I  fit  Hoyt^  4.1*^ 

Oiriw  tho  Intorbn  for  tho  eomldoratlon  of  tho  MeCroory  roMbitfon. 
two  aibitftutO'  roiobitiaM  mto  Introduood.  Ono  ty  Jloprooontotlvi  Mftt  vMcli 
follow 

•AJtSblVtOx  That  It  li  tho  o«ito  of  tMi  Howo 
^  v  that  tho  daiMfid  enjMd  by  tho  Proildont  of  tho  U5h 
//  by  M»  bnptratlvo  bvtniottonii  to  bo  modo  on  tho  )tth 
of  Oocombof  loot  i^on  tho  offVoor*  of  tho  provWonat 
Goutrnmont,  that  It  promptly  rttlnqiiih  aD  authority^ 
ond  hit  pfOpOMd  oroetfon  of  0  wonorehy  In  (tl  ftootf, 
wot  on  loiMrroitod  Intorvontlon  In  tho  offolro  of  a 
frtmdly^  rocoaiUod  govtmniint,  tho  Pro^onol 
Oovorrmont»  oontrory  to  tho  low  of  notlont,  iho  polloy 
tnS  irarfltlom  of  tMo  JlopubUe,  ond  tho  iplrlt  of  tho 
Conttltiitioiv* 


roporUnp  tho  mnto  of  tho  oo^eoUod  rowhitlon  of  Iftr  and  rfirOv  Iho  bnpoobv 
of  tho  "ihotgim*  oomtltutfofw 

rt  eon  bo  foioid  thort  mi  wfdoiproad  mippon  for  iho  notlvo  Novation 
povtmmrtf  from  tho  f roilrfonti  SoefOtory  of  9tato  OroAon  and  tho  VA  Nouoo  of 
Aoproirtotlvu  vtth  tho  paooo0O  of  tho  MeCroory  roootutton  In  IIN.  Y«t  tMi 
nipport  did  not  rootoro  tho  notlvt  Mowoflan  tfowwiont  Ttm  quntlon  to,  whyt 
Ono  «ti»of  could  bo  tho  Inobtttty  to  roMtvo  tho  qvooHon  of  trooMn  and  whot 
ptrvlty  would  ei^yk  proilrtBii  Ctovilaiid  attomptod  to  oottio  tho  luuo  but  wu 
hindofod  by  tho  mottor  of  how  trooaonoM  oettvitloi  would  bo  hondtod  by  0  rot- 
torod  netlw  gonrnmnU  How  would  thoM  tndMduoto  Imolyid  In  tho  ovofthrow 
bo  trootod  whon  0  rootoroKon  took  (Soctt 

It  wof  not  to  much  0  ooio  of  irfttthtf  trooton  hod  boon  comdtttdi  but 
rothtr  tht  dogroo  of  pwdhmtnt  to  bo  txaotod*  tt  oppooro  on  iMt  prtnc^ 
boiljf  itat  tho  Proildont  did  not  (nrfit  on  tho  rottorotlon  of  tho  nottvt 
gowr/vnt'd*  Por  whot  would  hoyt  hopptntd  If  tht  ihoo  hod  boon  on  Iho  othtf 
foetr  What  to  tho  ponolty  for  irootoiw  own  In  tho  Ufdtod  Stotott  In  Iho  pot^ 
^ondt  of  fldvtntirora  wort  uosUy  abunduntd  to  thoir  for  tit  wo.  Ytt  horo  It  con 
bo  mktdt  why  wot  o  mod  group  of  thfrtoon  tndl^<dti9to^  Inetudlng  tomt 
Amtflcona,  wpporttd  (n  thtir  ndidtodo  ogobat  tho  mo|ertty  of  tho  poopio  wheot 
wotfort  wot  ploeod  In  ftopardy  by  thotr  oottoni t 

It  eon  bo  foimd  thot  U*8,  Stcrttory  OrtihnA  took  0  ttgoUttlo  ond  oh 
trutotle  Mftw  of  thto  offolr.  Mt  nvpottod  thot  0  pItWioltO  could  bo  hold,  or 
that  tho  Pro^tfonol  Oowmmont  irtght  ypliodoray  roitoro  tho  l^won.  AetmUft 
tht  mtmbort  of  tho  pro^totomt  Oovommtnt  wort  not  going  to  cut  thoir  omi 
throoti*  by  rottoring  Iho  Quton  for  thoy  hod  olroady  Iravttod  too  dtitont  0  poth 
for  aaft  rotroot  tn  trowting  thla  poth  tho  manbort  of  Iho  provMonol 
Covtmmont  woro  onewrogod  by  Iho  oetlont  of  tndliitduoto  In  Iho  Amtrloon 


Whtn  tht  ttAftot  of  trooion  ogoln  oroto  and  Iho  iftuotlon  wot  rtyortodt 
It  con  bo  lOon  how  Iho  mottor  wot  hondtod  by  Iho  Proi<flonol  Covofrwwnt*  On 
January  $,  i$9$t  thort  wn  on  attiinpt  by  Hoyoltot  farcoi  to  rttoho  Iht  Howotlon 
govornmofd  ond  rottort  tht  Quttn.  Out  to  tovorol  rootont*  Inoluding  tht  mtng 
•ffotu  of  ono  twonty^tnrot  yMr  old  Howotfon  with  tht  tfitoly  pttudonjn 
"KdhtkUl'i  tho  PrOMtMonol  Owtnumd  wot  olortod  ond  oblo  to  eoioittr  by 
orrotting  towrot  portfoipvitt.  Tholo  orrotttd  wort  chorgod  iMh  trooton  «id 
muprtoon  of  trooiOA.  S(«  of  thoto  chorgod  wort  tonttneod  to  hsig  few  tho 
mmtory  commltflon  of  tho  provtoleml  GuvmtnmiU  W,  0.  Smith  of  tho 
Pro%4f^l  Oovormont  t4proio«d  Iho  vtow  In  0  Itttor  to  A*  Tht^tton.  ot  Iho 
ttmo  In  woihlngtoa  thot  tomo  tnmpit  ihotdd  bo  modo  of  tho  tm^gim  to  dto* 
cotrogt  any  futurt  otttmott  to  rtgoln  Iho  govtrftntnt  Thto  Itttor  tndieottd 
thot  tomo  form  of  eopltol  pimtohmtnt  thould  bo  contldorod*  ft  wot  on  obturd 
offolr  with  mviy  of  tht  Hoyoltott  ehorgtd  wtth  trtoion  for  not  hm4ng  (okon  Iho 
00th  of  olltglonet  to  ti«port  tht  Prevtolonol  Oovtrmitnt  Natlvt  Nowofloni  10 
ehorgtd  with  trtoion  rtmalnod  doAont 
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•HSSOLVEO:  That  tho  Pro^Uloml  Oovtmmtnt  of 
Howell  ho^  boon  duly  rtoognlitd,  tht  hlghtit  (nttr- 
notional  Intorotu  roqulrt  that  It  tholl  piriuo  (ti 
own  Uno  of  polfc>t  and  forol^n  Inttrvtntlon  In  Iht 
potltrcol  o/foln  of  ehttt  tolondi  vtll  bo  rtgordtd  01 
on  oct  wtfritndly  to  tht  go  w  if  wont  of  tho  U,S.' 

Thla  lubttltuto  rotolutlon  by  AtproiontjOtlvi  Nltt  wai  rt/tctod  by  a  Mott  of 
roo».  lOSi  Maya,  jig. 

following    thott   0    itcond    tubstltutt    ruolutlon   wot  prttonttd  by 
Rtprttoidottyo  Blolr  at  foQoviK 

■RSgOLVIO:  Thot  tho  Nouit  of  R9prt$0tUiUy$t 
approvoa  tho  rocogiritlon  of  tho  •idating  ProUdonot 
Covtrnmtnt  of  tho  NowoUon  tolondi  by  tho  tost  ond 
prottnt  Adnrintotrotloiw  of  tho  govtmmtnt,  ond  will 
>rftw  itith  aattofootlon  tht  molrittrwnco  of  0  policy 
which  ihoU  ttnd  to  eantiffnnott  In  tho  noor  future, 
with  tho  comtfit  of  thtIr  poopio,  tho  onnttotlon  of  • 
told  tolondi  to  thto  comtry^  or  tomt  politico! 
orrongowtnt  uhlch  wflltfblly  priiorw  ond  promote  tho 
mufwl  Intoroitl  of  both  NawoU  ord  tho  VA" 


Thto  otcond  Blolr  rotolutlon  wot  otoo  roMotod  by  tht  votr 


-rooti  99t  Moyk 


*t  la  oiporont  thot  In  both  cotei  of  lubstltute  rtiolutlont  Iht  US. 
Moult  rf<d  not  conUdtr  tht  Provlrionol  Oovtmmtm  ai  rtcognlftd  or  do  foeto.  On 
tho  othtr  .vid  tht  MoCroory  rowlutlon  pamd  at  omtndtd  ond  wot  In  tupport  of 
tho  native  $ovimmtnt. 

rUfASOH 

So  It  C0I  be  found  that  not  only  rfu  President  aevolond  mpport  Oie 
notlva  Nowallan  gDvammtnt,  but  to  did  tht  (U.  Nouit  of  Atpreitntatlvei. 
further,  both  Wntottr  ^omoi  N.  Sloitit  end  hto  <u^*ce>ior  Vlntoter  HVIIto,  mp- 
porttd  tht  notlvo  NoMUon  gowtmment*  Blotfit  hod  bt^h  irltcted  by  ProUdtni 
Ctovotond  to  Invoitlgeto  the  NoMUon  Incident.  He  oppeortd  to  bo  ncutrol  but 
tma  labelled  with  the  dertolvo  title  of  *PdramouRt*,  by  the  pro-onnexotlontott. 
Blount  conducted  Invostlgetlont  on  the  icene  which  gove  notlwa  NoMlloni  0 
better  opportiotlty  to  eiprets  their  Ude  of  the  evtrthrow.  Al  was  eipected,  the 
overthrow  woi  not  0  widely  lupportod  oct  nor  did  It  hovo  the  bienlnga  of  the 
mojortty  of  notlvo  Nowollont.  The  Blowtt  report  encourogtd,  the  Prtildent  to 
Mpport  the  netlvo  govtmnttnt  and  to  puMlcoIly  dtptort  tht  owrthrow,  recoil 
tho  American  diplomat,  wItMrow  from  Congren  plans  for  annesotlorv  ond  finotly 
to  coll  for  reporotloftt  to  vlndlcote  the  honor  of  the  United  Stotei  for  Iti  ocU 
Iff  war  cwmdtted  ogatnit  0  peoeeful  and  frtiytty  notlofv  All  of  thto  was  In 
opposition  to  the  local  preti  Mdvorttoeri  which  was  controlled  by  the  tfffiexa* 
tlontota  and  hod  publtohed  ontl-notlvo  articles.  ^  Thto  wos  not  the  first  time 
tint   the  pro*  hod   been  controlled;   bocouse  d  hod   been  censored   In  itt 


SUBJUGATtOM 

Meanwhile,  native  Howallons  were  to  bo  suppressed  by  a  show  of  force 
and  no  meetlngt  permitted  thera  Group  a/foire  were  prohibited.  Cvmtually  the 
trodltlono?  use  of  thoir  own  language  In  tho  courts  was  to  be  denied  thenk  It 
was  0  sod  and  shameful  of  Mr, 

HOHGAH  RKPQHT 

FlnaHy  at  the  roguttt  of  COtv^esSf  another  report  was  completed  oftor 
two  months  of  hearing  choired  by  Sanjia*  Morgan  of  Alabomo.  It  was  submitted  on 
Ftbniary  10,  ]I94,  to  the  C;.S.  Senate.  The  Morgon  Report  was  pro^nneiatl6n  and 
did  not  idtrdlfy  ovonti  showing  o  consplrooy  ousted  In  the  owrthrow,  otthomh 
there  mi  ample  eWdeneOi  The  investigation  was  held  largely  In  Washington  and 
Morgan  hod  the  odvleo  of  L.A.  Thurston  and  other  onnesotlonliti.  Senator  GeOrge 
Croy  of  Delaware,  the  odmlnlitrotlonre  chief  spofctwnon  on  the  Senote  floor,  told 
Morgan  enmlnod  witnessos  *ln  0  very  portlol  and  tetf^lr  way  ...  to  old  the 
onnexotlonlstt  «id  ln|tre  the  President*  Secrotorif  Cresham'i  reaction  to 
Morgan^  octMtles  was  that  Morgan  woe  Insincere  ond  meont  mischief,  iomti 
Btotmt  considered  Morgan^  <n%iistlgotIng  committee  on  "outroge*.  The  *Nowsllan 
offolr*  beoome  0  political  footbolL  Sven  the  Democratic  minority  on  Morgan's 
coffinlttee  opposed  the  findings  that  obtelvod  everyone  of  oullt  In  the  offolr 
sovt  the  Owoa  MeanwhQo  those  deloyi  meant  0  long  period  of  impenHon  and 
waiting  In  the  tolonds. 

There  ve  Incidents  to  mow  there  wai  duplicity  in  the'redtol  of  Ihe 
overthroVi  oclMtlot.  Mlntoter  Stevem  frequentiv  dtoptoyrd  his  strong  do* 
sire  for  anoMrtloa  When  the  opportteilty  come  he  would  osilit  the  process, 
then  deny  hto  portldpotloa  Thurston  wouw  bo  chief  planner  and  hostv  eipedl- 
tor.  S.  M.  Damon  would  serve  as  0  double  agent  and  oMure  the  9uten  she  could 
plead  her  cose  if  she  would  only  ytttaJ^a)  oanon  would  olso  ot  tempt  to  estroct 
from  the  Quttn  htr  propostd  constitution  In  retirn  fo^  0  bonk  lodn^^t*'  Henry 
Wotorh<^^  would  moM  dtbotabit  itotements  in  teitlmmy  supporting  the 
provisional  Government  as  do  facto.I0'^  Sterttery  foster  would  repeat  isitrue 
stattmardi  from  Stevens  to  Blolne  when  'i*  Inherited  the  office  of  Secretory^  In 
the  questioning  of  tho  portldponta  In  the  overthrow  con  be  fcunf  many  contra- 
dictions,  eepOfolly  by  Mlnittar  Stevens.fS0>  Not  only  was  Stevero  vaclllotlng 
but  he  was  evoslve.  Whot  did  he  hove  to  conceol  In  (he  quesllonlng?  Before  the 
overthrow,  Stevem  had  been  odvlied  by  "confldentlol*  communique  from  the 
Secretary  to  use  tho  restricted  Navy  code  In  futura  correspondence  In  cose  Ihere 
was  0  eongresslonol  Investigation  ioter.  One  of  the  coded  mat*ag*i  on  recortf 
did  Indicate  the  VS$  Sotton  hod  been  dhpotchetf  to  Honolulu  to  old  in  the 
Howallon  govirnmenf  onnexatloiL 

TRANSnR  or  SOVBREtCNTY 

In  189^  tho  Republic  of  Hawaii  carrifd  out  o  ceremony  described  ol  a 
'Tranfar  of  Sovirelgnt/  of  Ihe  Ho wo Hon  notion  ond  povffvnrnt.  A  question 
onies  as  to  how  con  o  sovereignty^  created  and  tnfoyni  by  a  <futtnct  9f<^^  of 
people  fHowollonsJy   be  tranaftrrtd  by  o  non^possejior  as  o  rommodltyf  The 
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HnuMe  m  to  MC9tm  4  wsmm  dottvt  on  tutKMtbv  •ccowtti 
ih«  RfpuHio       to  codo  oftout  l.r  mfltton  o^«  of  Crtiw      ,?5»"'^*S,  •fS 
01  \gmamfb«Md  pnptrtr,        l«  orturtlly  thyo  litfOfOJI      tho  M 

not  joiliflod»     thti  poMOVod  1^  notlw  Howrtfw  IJ^**  "J"?  .•^f^J^ 

of  tho  AmtrfcOT  HopmMIc  did  on  inaming  Urfitmy  codo  oppwtoirtOly  of  Uo 
loncfo  to  iht  fotforol  povmnwif  ot  In  tho  coot  of  *J 
of  0  lotol  of  4.1  inulf^n  oeroi  -  In  fyl  u'J^JSLSL 
Qit  to  tno  fidofol  govmmont  «fion  condn^  lnto  tho  lotfofv  HowiV  ttptftaOf 
iffUquo  bfcouM  tfMwo  it^ng  oipoy  tho  toid  wtro  on  ollg^dy  ^^wjjji  _»2 
ocqulrorf  tho  cfdod  (.ndi  Tjf  o^w  l^tfimtf,  »^  HoonwWto,  prfwto  M 
holdlr«s  In  Ills  omountod  to  litMiWO  oeimf'^ 

rrootloi  of  moMtton  hod  hoon  propofod  In  Jfl4  ond  tn  lltl, 
only  10  fotl  poM^o.  Whon  It  woo  fliwlly  eoneiudod  In  mt,  thoro  voro  IffMu- 
loHlIot  Involvtd.  Sovofol  nonml  prooooiroi  Mro  onlttod  In  tho  fmol  offoft 
of  M9a  oral  It  dooa  oppoor  to  hovi  boon  hottlly  oecompHlhod.  fn  tho  procoi  to 
trt^f"  Howollon  l»wl?ity  In  JWr.  from  tho  HopuMIe  of  HamU  to  tho  UMtod 
Sioiti*  lovorofpirty  «l  tho  eodod  londt  mto  qidi  dofnwf.  Tho  coding  to  tho 
(Mdod  5IOI0*  woi  0  oult  cWnv  Wilch  o«pfo»ly  IMtod  tho  crontoro  warrant  to 
that  which  at  Ihot  dqto  bolof^  to  lh«a  An)Bno  oan  IttMt  ouch  o  eonvojjwo 
und  It  would  not  convoy  onythtng^  nor  o%«n  proiond  to  put  tho  oromoo  in  powo- 
ttton  of  onythlfw.  Wut  dtm  tiMl  moonf  What  vol  ^cmiMdt  SvmVfinq  othw 
than  jovorolgnl?*  tfomfor  could  mton  ttf  iwnop«nofrt, .  odndnlitfftlo^  TTio 
Hg  quntlon  It,  who  own*  tho^  •^oootfol  Mt  of  Howofl  ond  irtth  fhm, 
lowrol^yf 

Tho  quo*llon  of  vwutrot  (and  ownorihlp  foloM  othor  rolotod  «iot- 
tlono.  Ac  •»  owmplo,  If  It  t$  hold  thoi  Jo  octo  of  ono  JJ' 
of  on  congroMoi  oral  tho  octf  of  o  p«ldont  oro  tho  octo  of  oU  pwdwrt^ 
Ihon  the  foBowing  orgumont  cmx  b$  niodo:  Thot  tho  bjUM  nattym  Hawdtm 
trtaavy  ooliotf  In  tm  to  ottontlolly  tho  iomo  troo«ry  o«l*tlna  eid  doflvoi 
lt«  fundi  from  th$  i(vm  fourcot  of  boforo  by  loiot,  lootoo  and  Mtok 

THB  pBST  COViUHMHT  ON  EARTH 

m  ovorogo  cort  of  oaoroMnp  tho  govommont  of  HawaU  waM  ^»A 
$300,000  por  ytor  prior  to  tho  frovdlonol  Oovcmmont.  r™*™ 
Co%«rfunont  ptriod.  on  Mobtodnoa  of  9900,000  w  [»^^^^^,^  21 
fibhop  «onit    For  tho  eomblnod  P^'lod  J'^,^<*<J««'  zS^T^ttuJSl 

ItopuUfc.  tho  C09I  of  povornmoni  obnoM  douMod  to  f<  mjllon  'Tjf* 
ytori  of  iiflJ  to  i9O0.      it  wol  chorpod  Ihot  tho  $800,000  Inctprod  Iff  tho 
Provlifonol  Covorranoni  woo  for  ipodol  Inloroft  finpro»»inonti. 

ffgtnning  in  1095,  th$  Republic  wot  to  Mil  off  ctoico  londi  of  tho 
WnodofiumJ     /I  con  bo  found  thot  lorpo  liosoa  wore  f'^f^  ^^'^J^ 
colS'J^     Soclion  55  of  tho  Oroanic  Act  Ml  to  lolor  Mmll  porcoto  to  I.OtfO 
ocroi  but  thb  wof  to  bo  oxcoodod.*"    Allhooph  corporotlon*  conlfoOod 
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In  t898t  Ihoro  wort  many  probim  i^th  (ho 
onnoiollon  procoti.  f roiMont  Harrlfon,  oi  ho  hod  deno 
oorllor,  mppoiiod  thot  o  ploMidto  bo  eonductod  to  mi 
0  pinonil  puMIe  concirronco  on  tho  mottor,  bid  woa  dli- 
cotroffod  to  do  10.  forhapo  thooo  In  power,  tho  oroioio- 
Ufoilstt,  hod  flood  rooion.  Ptrthor,  o  trooty  would  ro- 
quir$  iwo-tMrdi  5onoto  voto,  ond  It  feifid  thot 
thoro  moy  not  bo  cnou^  «ptot  In  Conp  «  to  pOM  tho 
Trooty  of  AmoraUon  of  HowoU.  Thoroforo,  It  woo  do* 
ddcd  to  bitroduoo  o  Jbtnl  roioiutlon  of  omonttoa 
which  would  only  roquiro  o  olmplo  moforilyi  TMl  hotto 
and  lock  of  duo  prooott  modo  thtf  pfocoduro  ov«n  moro 
iMCCopteHo  to  mUvi  HoMllora.  AddlUonoU)^  oflor 
tho  rotolullon  potfod  Congroat  thoro  woi  no  roilflootlon 
procoaa  for  notlvo  Howollon  volort  to  occopt  tho  lonM 
of  onnozoUorv  Those  ovortl(^ti  mm  o  loHout  look  of 
lomlMvlly  Cowordi  notlvo  Howolloni;'''^' 

HAWAIfAN  tNVESTtCArtONS 

At  0  rovlow  of  tho  conrflUoni  In  Howolt.  0  rotolullon  mi  Introducod  on 
Juno  J  3,  190$  in  tho  OS.  Sonolo  to  Invotllpolo  ftieh  oondltlonl.  ThIi  bocomo 
tho  Howoilon  falondi  ifidor  Howollon  fnwMllfiotloni  report. 

Coitflnulnp  on  motlori  of  tho  hrfpot  WO  con  find  Wrt  to 

Iho  now  Ifofttoluro  Indlcoiing  Iho  cnormow  .  of  gowrnmopti'W  It  mt 
114  19  eopdo  por  owion  In  Howoll  ond  ^'4.dd  por  coplto  por  onmon  In 
Callfofnlo.^"^  ror  o  IHfO^jjlrtod,  tho  por  coplto  coeti  wofo  $tSO  for  Arttono 
onrt  $u$0  ftf  Wow  Mojrico.wW  Thoro  i*oi  o  mbotontlol  difforoneo  In  i^miiiimU 
colli  for  Howoll.  At  mo  laino  tlmo,  0  report  on  public  Wfldtttroi  roftocti 
how  Miorfoi  w«fo  qulclriy  Incrooiod  ond  doplotod  tho  choroctor  of  ^  wot  doo- 
cflbod  01  *lfto  boil  govommont  on  oorth*."''  Thoro  wot  firthor  loMlfneny  thon 
of  fovorllim  ard  rwlfooionco  In  0^00.  Thto  chorpo  ftommd  from  Oovofiior 
Dolo'l  proctico  of  rotolning  rolollvoi  on  pro/octl  from  boglnnlm  irtih  tho  owr- 
ihrow  <»id  brocMhl  oboul  tho  roconmndollon  ^tfwl  ndloblo  porformmeo  bendt  bo 
put  m  for  contmct  work  In  (ho  futuro.«W  Sowrol  povommtnt  offi€m 
oopofnlod  by  Oolo  wtro  chorood  wtflh  dofoulUnp  and  cmbottlomont  ond  thoftw; 
TMl  IncfudMl  tho  "ChlnoiO  Fund-  lOW  of  ««W  J^^VtJinSi 

of  Chfnoso  eonlroci  workorfc  In  iffod  loo^ng  thorn  «rmdod  In  «flMll^«  Thtt 
could  hovo  vory  wff  contrkjtod  to  tho  eongoiUon  of  f'^ff*^ JJ 
chorool  of  i*»onuory  conifllloni  ihrooionlnp  opldomlct.  8M  it  con  bo  otkod 
whol  woi  "Iho  boil  povtrnmont  on  forth'  doing  obout  lonltory  eondlllomf 

A  contomporory  itolomoni  by  John  fmmoluthi  o  rofldoni  Amfr]co»W  moy 
help  clortfy  lomo  of  tho  condllfoni  of  Iho  portod.  He  hod  roitdod  In  Howoll  for 
tw»nty-rour  >wri  oral  hod  obJOrvfd  for  fifloon  yiori  prtor  to  IMS.  o  trond.  Ho 
woi  10  soy.  'during  Ihll  Jnlirvol  on  orlllocrocy  of  woollh  hod  flTOwn  «y  1"  tj" 
Httif  wngdom  of  Hawoff  through  tho  prtWIogoi  ond  tofntmllloi  obtolnod  ^  tho 
roclproelty  trooty  with  tho  l/nllod  Slolo*.    Thot  In  tho  piriull  of  tho  olml(piiy 


l,MJ,$OP  oerof,  aoloo  oontlmifd  vM  ^roMont 
MclCMoy  teupd  Kioouttvo  Ordor  No>  I  to  boo*o 
land  OslmJf^T  tm  gvociitlvf  Ordor,  ono  df  tho 
froHdOfit^  flrtc,  did  no!  ttop  M  odot; 
faloa  eonttnuod  (n  iplto  of  logo!  epMom  btfl- 
eotlfv  codod  totdf  ifffo  ifio  prMorty  of  tho 
furthor,  effldolf  of  tho  MopubUo  aid  TofHlory 
elobnod  that  OS.  puMlO  l«id  lowt  dM  not  opply 
to  Howoll,  Uioroforo  thoy  oeutd  oonttnuo  to  ooll 
Itfid  Ml  01  proviowly  dono  by  tfio  proeodlhf 
m>mmm\L  Thto  wof  o  dtroof  i^rwd^  f  jfn 
Cfis.  Chat  hod  titio  oodod  to  It  ad  eould  loglr 
loto  tho  dtopoool  of  codod  M.  mdlf  tho  (n- 
em  fkxm  Itfid  Mlof  #ioutd  l«vo  oMod  tho 
croonry  ot  •  now  ond  Ineroofod  ooiroo.  It  did 
not  oppocr  to  rodueo  tho  ooot  of  govornwfWt> 

Botwoon  ItPI  and  IfM;  tho  land  monogfmont  of  HowoO  wd'orrot^e.  <omo 
oitobltohod  polldof  woro  dtoconttnuod  ond  othorf  that  woro  bnpl«nontod  oppoor 
to  bo  contrary  to  tho  lowt  of  onnoxotlofv  IVhon  tho  Oolo  Lond  Aet  of  llfff  wot 
pottod  by  tho  RopuWo,  tho  Crown  Itfidi  could  bo  oUonolod  «id  althOK^ 
volt  holdlf«f  woro  otroody  In  tho  oontrol  of  tho  lo^  corporottom.  TMf  M 
pool  w0  ono  Ihot  wot  NInfl.utOd  to  o/for  homottoodCng  It4l  -  In  JIM, 
Jff4,  llfr  o/d  IV  to  lt9X,fro)  Aflor  tho  Oolo  Und  Act  wu  poifod,  good  Ml 
woro  ocQulrod  to  brgo  parco!fl  bj^  owiy  govommont  roprofontatlvoi  Mfo  woro  to 
fomo  woy  fRvolvod  bi  fugor  produetfoa  TMi  Mf  contrsry  to  oO  jMterod  Mon* 
Uora  «d  otoo  tho  kdomo  concept  and  homofteodlng  in  .gmoroL  Whon  ^  Mo- 
ono  concept  to  onndnod,  It  to  door.  If  tho  laid  wot  uood  It  wot  «vjO««J 
ffO  confBrmlia  to  tho  docldrotlon  'rfioH  doocond  to  tho  hflft*forovfr».  How- 
ovfr,  If  tho  M  wot  epoculatod  upon  or  tho  wluo  woterod,  a  looto  oriongomgU 
wof  o^roprloto  for  lorgo '  oeole  cenoneretellntloa^ol  '  |.ooiod  l««f  my  hovo 
b^  node.ovodoblo  for  homoftoading  oa  the  need  orofo  In  yooro  to  come. 
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dollor.  eiploltollon  of  chfop  lobor  would  ^^^gf.  ?f""*^Lf*'JlZ2; 
col   ^Ihlloilon  of  the  noUve   Howollvi  ,Jif^^J^  J^S^ 

Howollon  Annuol  for  Iftd.  ho  doicHbod  how  Howoaoni  /^fd  i«dor  ih^^ 
Uon  of  1997,     Tho  toblof  ihow  thot  wWlo  Howollonf  f^^f^  S^^jl  V* 
voteri  for  roproiontatlvoi.  thoy  woro  onW  4S.S4  percent  of  the  ^on  fct 
^Mol  «  iJ^TquoMflcotloi  rutfictJ  voting  for  tho  w»  Jjuik  The 
fSnilii  TlomeSTwi  tfM  oblo  to  mwlpidote  logtolbtlon  if>  to        ««•  V 
S^TrVCoi  T;  o«ttof  of  policy  ond  0.  ^'^l^^^'^ji^S^^ 
thor  itotot  the  polltlool  htotory  ^  ^J!!S^Z^^ 
porpetuotlon  of  fo«h»  «««««  J*^^ 

tlni^  hto  ttftlmony  to  fo*  -ttie  Ooveryr.  by  'SSl-iS-^^lii  rSiloTto 
for  ometouon.      J?««^J¥r^ rT^'^'lJ^^ 


to  rolfoipoctttet  DOlo  wof  rowofdod  ^tts  Vht  jomrnorOt^^dt  wa$  o 
HIcy  for  leloeSiv  ^»  of  toffltorlot  liko  Howoll  thon  ohd  oubfoquonllj^ 

Althoi«h  it  wof  frequently  cidrnodothorwtoe,  J^J^^oL  *2!3 

WOI  overvflUdf*  or  wotering  of  itocto  by  ^^^^P^^.^Ji*^!^J^*^^ 
Su99  Ccmpany  to  IPOl  vobied  Ito  rool  property  S,^^W4*.M.  ftrt 
oroD  of  the  Crown  Mf  for  the  f*ie  period  of  •'^^JLJ^? 
IJ.J?4.MM«.    Thot  would  loom  to  f«P»y  tf-t  «^  Otoo  IT'-^^SX'*"  f  ^ 
tn;  Crown  londf  01  their  eoOotoroL 

procUoo  ot  the  time  woo.    In  foot,  on  Inventory  of  the  period  Indleetod  the 
Oloo  St««*  Con^ony  pootOMOo  Alt  ili47l  ocrof. 

gecroto^  TJ.  Ityon  of  the  AmiHcon  Settlore  «f  "J)^" 

leitlfted  IhlS^  of'M^mi.    tn  m 

hlf  iioifogo  tothf  06lt  Oongroff  toio>  ^^JL^^li^J^i^  a  ,JS!of 
tho  Terrttory  on  the  trodltlonni  AmeHeon  S!Lit»?^JL 
lorgo  eetotoi  tilted  by  cheop  lobor  rothor  o  healthy  Americon  eommifdty  of  men 
who  ihofflMlvof  tid  tho  foftm  they  owrw> 

Pyon  cotttlnMd  to  foy^  To  produce  proflt  from  Jj^JS^WT  "J*  '•JJT 
ployid,  whether  ft  be  Wrod  lobor  or  othorijie.  «^  PTf^Ttd'on  Oie^ 
cSop  labor  hot  o  notirol  tondeney  to  crooto  hW»  l»J*^  '"2*  In  h2iS 

hand  high  prtcod  lobor  hoi  o  londonoy  J)^*  J"^*;^  J^t.  llJ^hr 
cheop  lobor  «f  h^h  odcod  land  ho%o  ff^l?^^^!!^  \^J^JS^lJSi 
high  land  voh^i,  In  Bowott.  owireopltolltod  corporotlonf.  i»  Vg^J*  , 
foKlon  boied.^rtm  o  /oinl  ftook  ewipony  or  corporollon  ««  ojrlewture.  The 
S^Xlon%  hoW  co7tol  (m  poper)  obout  f«'„««2J?  ^S'  iSS^HJ 
ocl^ly  InvitlOd.  The  ^bUrL*^!^  iSi^^  ^L^ttTSSr  to 
volued  proportlo«iolv  to  offset  ^  wotored  'XTiii  fcLta 

iit.V*d  the  orteo  of  the  l«d  murt  Inorooie  to  moke  the  aobfUty  on  the  boofti 

Son^  VpSpi.  !7  thto^  to  •^.(-^ 

heolihy  Americon  conwmmlty  of  men  fcut  to  eorn  dMdendi  on  the  wotoroo  eioc*  oy 

employtng  cheop  lobor.' 

Ryan  wot  otoo  to  foy^  >7t  will  be  f««l  ^''Jl\\,!;!:!?'^  J!^  J^^L^ 
vory    HiuBilon    to    poUtoly    colled,    'extotlng    condftlonf    by  wrporotion 
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tetM$t»»  CotAt  •fr«et  la  tht  proptr  nil«  b)f  vMdi  Nfl«an«)  «ondlttont 
•hotild  b$  iMo«irt<f,  or  If  you  p<mm  to  eoll  thm»  ^«rfit(rv  oondlttonf. 
Corruption  by  ony  othtr  nofnt  would  •Mil  a»  9tfonQ,* 

Hon  Chdn  onot  dis^  thf  hooHn0<  In  fVoafdnpton  lobMttib  for  Ch« 
plontoft  provWod  ttttlnwiy  nofthtr  roproMntoilvo  of  tht  irfl  of  t)w  poopio, 
nor  c«T«c(.  Thty  contffidid  thot  tho  oitotlrtff  eufdmom  In  tho  (flontft  dU  not 
varrant  any  chQni*  or  rtvlow,  ond  thot  loc«l  loral  lowt  vtft  MtUfootory  to  tht 
pMpit  Of  tht  laTorvfo.  firthtr,  thoy  ottrlliuttd  Iht  high  priet  of  both  public 
and  pdwft  land*  to  tht  dtfsfty  of  tht  population.  Vim  tsttnCntd,  thlt  txeuM 
U  fotftd  to  bt  fotit.  M  ro9srd  to  tht  n^pONd  aottofoetlon  of  tht  ptopto  «lth 
l<ni  lawt,  S  la  polnitd  out  thot  In  tht  loit  fftntrgi  oJootfon  In  Nowtll  In 
J0OO,  H,2t8  vottft  rtfltfttrod  ml  l0tl$S  wottt  «trt  cart  In  o  hotly  contoittd 
titction  rtlotcd  to  ftiUo  Xant  lawt  and  tht  |ftiMle  land  odndnlftrotloru  Tht 
Important  lovt  lUM  HKtly  dtoMttf  tht  tlootfon  ogslftil  tht  loool  oMdatro- 
tioa  / 

fn  tht  htorlne*,  NIcholoa  Rutttfi  poCnttd  out  tht  ttrttntlvt  control  thot 
plontotlons  tstretotd  In  mony  woyt  ovtr  thtir  wtptoyto*  ond  chorotd  that  moit  of 
tht  tconomfc  ond  poUtleol  po\#ff  (n  HawoU  voi  In  tht ,  honda  of  flrtr*l0nt 
corporotlom,  moatly  si^ar  and  lor^o  cottlt  fonchtai  which  In  turn  wtrt  oimtd  by 
foirtttn  compontot  compootd  of  o  acort  of  tht  «mo  IntfMduola  In  vorlout  cotnM- 
notlom.  Mt  oUo  chorotd  that  ntorly  oil  of  tht  (imrowbit  londt  wtrt  owntd  In 
ftt  Kmpitt  rtmalnliv  puMle  wort  h»\d  tfdtr  foM  ItofOt  by  tMa  teort  of 
imlMdiflla  who  olao  control  m  aomo  dt0rto  othtr  buiintat  «<d  govOnmntal  do- 
portmtnta  ami  In/lMtnctd  tho  Micforyi  Nt  oddtd  that  tht  notlwt  «irt  ptoeo- 
ful,  henoM,  ^wifuirtng  Kttlt  rrapoet  fdf  motorfol  contforta  or  goodt  but 
po&totiMl  nmy  toltnta  v4rtuta  ond  dtttrvad  o  bttttr  fUturo  than  waa  btlna 
offered. 

To  tht  twrtoitl/^  dlagroco  of  tht  S8th  Congrov,  Stctfon  73  of  tht 
Organic  Act  provWon  oulhorlaing  tho  Stcrttory  of  tht  /ntoHor  to  rt^tw^  eon- 
firm,  rtvtrit.  modify^  auiptnd  any  aolti^  oronta  or  itoatt  of  tht  pubUe  dcmoOi 
In  NoMll  woa  ttrfcktn  out  or  not  Inoludtd^ 

Ont  txompit  wo*  tht  Nwmulo  Shttp  Stotton  httd  by  tirtt  IndMdiala  irfio 
toptthtr  rttrlntd  tht  whole  of  tht  J»0dO  ahorti  eopltoUMd  at  9}M,000  ond  com- 
prWnp  »r,C  0  Itottd  ocrtt  of  public  tondt  httd  by  tht  tWtod  Stott^  Tho 
ahttp  itottor  Itoat  ard  eastta  vtrt  aold  to  Sam  Porbtr  for  $70,m  ond  oovt 
PorWr  control  of  ntorly  U000,000  oerta  of  ^ond  In  Nowall  or  otmott  onffOurth 
tht  total  orta  of  tht  Ttrrllor>  A  ntw  company  waa  to  bt  formtd  lottr  to 
oddrtta  tht  atrono  dtmonl  for  moat  and  to  prottct  tht  moot  ii^y  of  tht  Big 
Island  wfth  o  firm  of  the  colfbtr  of  tht  Mttropolltan  Mtat  Conpany,  only  thfa 
tlmt  probobly  on  the  flntt  of  o  "doatr"  corporotloa  Then  It  la  polnttd  out 
thot  no  Itas  than  tht  United  Stotoa  Stnotor  aorR  wot  o  mtmbor  of  tht  now 


In  J  900  rtporttd  tht  Iron- 
Ihort  of  0  HowollOft  mtot 
lie  lofltfa  which  govt  con- 


Rtlotlvt  to  thla  tvent,  tht  Hotwllan 
faction  In  o  column  htoded  "Meat  for  Nowoll"  la.  not) 
trust,  by  assignment  of  leoat  of  737,000  ocrta  of  .  . 
trol  to  Parker  of  the  proptrty  of  the  United  Stotea.    To  thla  record  to  added 
rhe  report  of  A,  Horberit  to  tht  bureau  of  Agriculture  ond  roreatry  plolnly 
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Trocing  whot  happened  In  Nowoll  It  oon  be  foiovl  thot  «hen  tht  firtt 
mlsdlonorlta  arrived  In  1910  they  l0ued  Mue  Iowa  alright  from  tht  bools  of 
old  New  England.  Soon  aomo  timed  from  tvsngtlUIng  to  noMng  out  ololmi  upon 
the  retotrcta  of  Howoll.  Sugar.  «a*  dttermlned  to  be  tht  boat-  produot  /or  cutU- 
Motion  and  hod  been  culttvoted  by  the  Nowollona  ainct  torty  tlnta.  Afno$  Starr 
Cooke  woj  to  write,  *rhert  ore  o  greot  mony  foreliport  orrfi^  to  tolct  uP  londa 
and  loon  oil  the  londi  will  be  oemdrtri  by  thwn.  If  thlf  be  tht  Lord'e  wllli  It 
moy  not  be  ere  long  before  /  ooQidre  aomt  for  m>otlf.*  Tht  ntwa  of  Ihtat  octl* 
vltira  renehc  tht  Amtrlcon  Mlailon  Board  boclr  In  Boatofv  ond  o  nott  of  rtbutet 
wa$      '    '     to  the  enterprtiing  churchmen  tn  Howoft.  It  told  In  portt 

If  any  of  >Dur  nimiber  ahotl  be  bttroytd  into  o 
aplrlt  of  worldllntM  and  by  thot  mean  oequlro 
property  tht  foct  would  hovo  grt ot  notorftty  in 
tht  country  ond  btcomt  o  moat  potn/UI  aourct  of 
tcondot 

Tht  AmoHcon  Boord  of  Comntasfontft  for  Portlfpi  Allaafona  atvered  Ita 
eonnectfons  with  tht  Nowollon  muslon  In  |903  and  would  ottempt  to  rtatrotn 
field  representatlvea  evonptlUIng  tlatwhtrt  from  etroying  from  the  prtmry 
rellr'oua  functions. 

4 

In  tB40  'American  buslntapnen  called  for  protection  of  property  rtghtt* 
Afttr  the  Creot  Mehele.  foreign  inMoatmtnta  tjpianded  and  requfrtd  mert  (rnporttd 
tabo^.  Tht  Reu  R.  Armstrong  in  i$4T  oaeerted  that  the  white  populotlun  would 
not  permit  Itself  to  be  governed  by  natlvta  only  and  odded  prophetlcolly  that 
Nowall  may  be  tvmtualty  omtxed  at  «aa  «o  recently  tht  atott  of  Ttxae.  It  woa 
In  1850  that  three  of  /Ivt  member*  of  the  Klng^t  eoMntt*  wort  mlaalonorloa, 
In  seorch  of  cheap  lobar  turned  to  the  Orient.  A  low  woa  developed  to  provide 
for  penal  enforcement  of  oU  controets  without  other  Itmltatlana  and  hqd  no  pro- 
visions for  government  inspection  or  regulation.  Alto  In  Jlso  tht  Xoyat 
Howollon  Agrlcultuiol  Sodtty  orgonliotlon  woa  formed  and  ^  jg3o  hod  brought 
Into  No  wall  opproximetely  400,000  men,  wemtn  and  ehildrtrw  Agents  had  r  tend  ted 
from  mony  parti  of  the  world.  The  history  of  eomt  Importa  were  of  crutl  condi- 
tions. After  orrlvol  there  Mere  ehargta  of  horah  treatment  art!  bnitatlty  even 
Involving  flogging.  In  nid'tilS  a  plontotlon  monogtr  wot  reported  on  hla  usual 
rounds  to  corry  a  whip  and  he  exptolned  that  he  woa  hired  to  product  augor  at  o 
low  cost  without  ony  other  conslderotioni.  A  slmllor  eiprtasfon  woa  mode  ot  on 
onnual  Nowollon  Sugar  Plonters  Association  mSPA^  mHting  In  |0|0  which  rood, 
"ot  hos  been  emphosiied  ago  In  and  ogolf%  the  primory  Aeietlon  of  etr  plantations 
(s  not  to  product  sugar  but  to  poy  dividends.' 

For  thirty  yeart,  fron  tiOO  to  193^  notlvss  wort  crowdtd  Into  tcnt- 
mtnts  lll-sultod  to  thtIr  trodltlenol  way  of  lift.  In  tMa  otmosphtrt  notlvta 
contfnusd  to  dtclint  In  numbers  ond  pure  Nowollona,  who  iHottly  crowded  Into 
/fonolulu,  hod  o  deoth  rote  twice  that  on  the  outer  lalonda.  I 

I 

Soon  0  f^w  S(4^r  plonters  at  tht  top  of  the  Industry  become  ftudol 
borons,  with  mony  Imported  rofes  bound  to  the  plantations  by  ptnal  tober  con- 
tract.*, ond  workers  described  as  being  somei^ere  between  ierft  and  slovea. 
There  was  no  room  for  compeUtlorv  If  any  buMneu  vaa  attractive  enouuh  plan* 
totlon  o«-ners  sow  to  It  that  It  vat  financed  with  au0or  moneys  Proflte  from  the 
plontotlons  took  core  of  all  big  busineoJ^O) 
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ahowlng  that  tht  Wry  mil  holdlngi  ort  not  suceoasful  and  tht  very  lar^ 
leoatt  ore  frauds. 

In  tht  htorfngs  ft  was  txplolntd  that  tht  omtaafon  of  Stotlon  73  woa 
rtplactd  by  a  provision  Instrtod  Into  tht  Organic  Act  ot  tht  request  of  the  apt- 
dol  agent  of  Prtaldent  Oole«  that  tht  Prosldtnt  of  the  United  Stotea  la  ro- 
quosted  to  approve  11  aeporote  dtota  wfitrtby  publlo  landi  of  tht  U.5.  In  tht 
Nowollon  lalonda  la  dbpostd  of  to  fortlgntr^  none  of  whnn  were  at  any  time 

cidstitt  of  NowoU  or  the  U.S.    T»it  V3,  la  furthtr  osi^    

moro  dbpotolj  to  corpordtlons*  '  It  la  cltorlv  t>4'' 
of  NowoU  did  hot  wont  any  Invtttlgotlons  of  lor 
cttdlngs  thtrtwidtr*  htnet  tht  untiring  offorta  at 
hove  such  provWona  stricken  of  Section  73.     In  '  • 
opprovQl  to  be  provided  for  without  Invtatlgotloa 

tn  that  regard,  tht  Sup^omt  Court  rultd  In  oiboon  v.  Choteou,  U.5.,  II 
tVotI,  pg.  0J;  with  rtsptct  to  public  domolry  that  Conoress  has  obsolute  rt^t  to 
prescribe  times,  conditions,  and  tht  modts  of  tronsftr.  No  state  Itgliloturt 
con  Interfere  or  emboroaa  It*  tiorctot:  that  auch  Inttrftrence  with  the  prtmory 
dlapoaol  of  aoft  of  tht  VS*  aholl  ntwr  bt  made. 

In  tht  NowoUon  Inveatlgotlona  there  wtrt  o  wldt  ronge  of  sub/ects. 
There  wtrt  dlscuaalont  on  budgets,  lond  Itosti^  bmlgrotlon  and  o  hoet  of  sub- 
iecta.  There  were  own  rofortncti  to  what  tht  whltt  mon  wes  doing  at  opposed  to 
so  much  Imported  labv.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  wMte  mon  could  not  work  lo 
the  fitid*.  Nt  woa  not  aidttd.  But  thtrt  wqs  smalt  reference  to  the  IMted 
monthly  wogt  of  o  field  workr  of  orwmd  $i4  per  month.  Nowew,  the  notlva 
Nowollon  wouki  rectiv*  oven  more  acont  ottentlon  and  it  did  not  aetm  to  motttr 
tn  tht  InvtaHgotlont  of  hln^  hto  govimmtnt,  ond  hit  land. 
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approve  of  as  many 
It  land  deportment 
lowoll  or  the  pro-  . 
'  ot  Woshlngton  to 
thereof,  whelt*ole 


The  aole  of  Nowoll,  Ita  otstt*,  and  ttoMlltlta,  In  tht  arv?tntlon  for 
opproxlmptt^  $4  mlHlon  was  o  wmU  prlee  to  poy  as  tht  rttums  wtrt 
ropldJ'^l  Tht  btntflta  occurred  only  to  those  in  government  nrfth  Industry 
ties,  Hkt  augon  Uttlt  btntfit  comt  to  tht  Native  Nowollon.  But  then  ont  is 
reninded  of  whot  wo*  said  long  ogo  In  18S4  during  the  flrtt  anntMtlon  crisis. 
Then  It  wo*  aald.  "to  salt  tht  Mngdom  to  tht  t/nlted  States  ond  pocket  Something 
from  the  sole'.fW 

PLOT  REVtEW 

We  con  begin  by  osMng;  who  owned  alt  of  the  lends  of  oncient  Nawollf 
The  Code  did.  This  was  on  oncient  Nowollon  belief.  Nomogt  and  offerlngt  wtrt 
modt  to  tht  gods  for  tht  privilege  of  using  and  coring  for  the  lands  of  Nowall. 
In  this  COTtert  native  Nowollans  were  not  qulcMy  to  understond  the  concept  of 
privote  ownership.  Inllvlduit  ownership  os  Is  the  western  proctlce,  wos  dlf» 
ferent  from  o  group  enloyment  Or  shoring  of  resources.  Living  life  and  todap, 
needs  wtre  tht  Important  conslderatlonf  for  natives.  Storing  or  stockpiling 
resources  or  goods  was  not  proctlced.  Notlves  fait  If  >«u  govt  of  your  labors 
you  were  to  place  your  trust  In  tht  gods  for  a  tike  returfk  With  the  western 
usoge  of  lo;^  as  o  private  possession,  notlvea  would  be  disploced  iron  their 
orlglnol  lomls  ond  crowded  into  dtles  In  povsrty^  ^ 


Uliot  wos  creoted  out  of  oil  of  this  was  that  a  hoTidfui  of  men  would 
exercise  o  harth  code.  This  would  culmfrMte  In  a  s)Otem  of  polltlcot,  economic 
ami  social  cvttrot  by  the  twentieth  centiry.  it  was  o  process  so  forel^  that 
it  seemed  Impooalbte  to  exist  under  the  American  a^otem.  There  was  no  tnit 
freedvn  In  Hawaii  aider  tht  oligarchy  flying  tht  American  flog.  It  la  o  picttre 
In  which  0  tiny  fftfnorlty  abnolt  compltttly  dictoted  the  individual  Uvea  of  the 
moss. 

There  ort  aomt  reatai^  why  tht  overthrow  took  ploct  as  outlined  by  one 
of  tht  fnilvlduota  Invotvod,  Chorttt  Mlaoiki^Oi  Thtrt  ort  olso  rtosoni  tht 
Quttn  wlahtd  to  Implement  a  new  eonstltutloa  The  Que^'a  Constitution  as  com- 
pared to  tht  "Bdyontt"  constitution  of  f88Tt  would  contain  only  ton  chonga. 
Tht  9Mtn*s  Conatltutlon  would  permit  her  to  appoint  nobles  nunberlm  no  more 
thon  twenty-four,  while  Increasing  tht  tlected  representotlwa  to  forty^loht 
In  the  propoaed  constitution,  property  quollfleotlont  for  wtlng  Muld  be  elW- 
noted  and  only  aubject*  of  the  kingdom  could  vote.  These  oppeor  to  be  rational 
changes  ond  do  not  Imply  that  oil  non-Newollans  would  be  banlihed  from  the  king- 
dom OS  woa  aometlmea  ctolmed.l'J'  In  another  supportlno  statement  for 
Nowollons,  C  Gutick  deserlbea  In  detail  whot  the  Provlilonal  Government  force* 
were  octiMlty  comprised  of.  CuUck  was  to  testify  the  Pro^slonol  Government 
hod  no  troop!  save  obout  twentyftve  supporter*  who  could  be  described  as  deser- 
ter* from  merchant  ship*  In  port.10'^  Gullek  wos  olao  to  state  on  the  eve  of 
January  19,  1903,  Offset  quiet  and  good  order  pre\Qlled,  not  evsn  a  suggestion 
of  disorder  or  danger  to  life  or  property  of  either,  citlien  or  otien  appeared, 
A  boMl  concert  at .  the  Nowollon  Notet  that  eve  was  ottended  by  men,  women  and 
children  of  oti  ^lottt*  os  It  wos  o  fine,  clear  full  moon  night  Leu  than 
twenty-four  Me^'loter  with  American  troope  londed,  thirteen  white  men,  aeverel 
of  them  lately  !arrl\ed  oni  not  entitled  4pwt*,  oppeored  In  front  of  the  • 
government  bdtdlng  and  read  o  proctomotlon  voir- the  ready  gieu  of  the  American 
troop*  nearby  to  depose  the  Queen  and  obrogote  the  Nowollon  government*  AU  of 
the*e  oetlvttle*  taking  place  white  there  were  more  than  Ave  hundred  men  ot  the 
borrocto  o;^  nation  houae  reody  ond  onilous  to  assist  the  Nowollon  Government 
enforce  low  ond  order.  But  ony  action  on  the  port  of  (he  Nawollen  troopi  meant 
0  collUlon  with  the  tMlted  <;tatM  troopa.'^^^  II  doe*  oppear  the  notlve 
Nowollm  troops  were  held  i  ^erte**  by  the  ortfully  contrived  plon  to  osstene 
control  of  oO  the  notlve  Nowollon  government'*  powOM  and  treasury.  The  notlvt 
Nowollon  1*  *tltl  wolttng  for  the  reetorotlon  of  his  goverrvnent  end  manogement 
of  hi*  o**et*. 
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H  (t  oMoul  (hat  Ctetf  canc«7ii  wlc«d 
by  Oovid  Molo  In  JM«  «fth  rtgortf  lo  mtlvM  owUnp 
t/wlr  own  ItfMff  mt  pMtMt  lolti  of  aieh  lindf 
wtrt  wry  Ulrvty  m  orgifntnt  o/lin  uMtf  lo  i^ln 
vfiy  ivtfvt  HawoNam  hovt  Uttlt  fond  M9y.(94)  if 
M  or«  toMfiQ  of  th«  H,000  acrcf  oltotttd  <n  (h« 
tailtona  oronti  of  th«  Mah«f*  dfvMffv  (hq(  (f  fctt 
IKviJ%  of  th«  (otof  lOMfi  of  HovofI*  r?Mf«  wu 
not  much  lantf  (o  itU  fr«m  tht  IgilwnB  and 
much  of  (lot  fond  U  itiU  tha  notlvt  Hawftan 
(oda>  But  ff  «•  (ollt  of  odvtrtod  pr^ptrty  «filch 
wot  fo^fly  onlf-HovoNon,  ((  bt  fotfvf  Un( 
ntorly  oO  of  odvinod  proptrtlM  In  Qnt  way  or 
onoUwr  (nvolvad  native  HawoUoni.  fn  thU  con- 
rMetfon,  tht  priw  eoundl  nMmtert  IntfrMtfd  (ri 
(ht  w«lfor«  of  HavQKom  gov  thU  odvlct,  *tM 
cmriM  af«  optn  lo  you.  SIthtr  to  Mcurt  your 
londl,  vorlr  on  thtm  flM  bf  hopp)^  or  to  |lt  itlU, 
Mil  thtm  and  tlian  dl«,  whieh  do  you  ctoost.HMJ 

So  thdl  p09>IM«  Mt«  concern  U  not  Iht  rtal  rtoion  for  land  ihoftaB«»  M 
pother  lorg*  land  Qccunulatloni  Ihot  deny  rniny  dwetndOAti  today  ImonaN*  lond 
which  could  hovt  comt  from  tht  Crowi  lond*.  f 

LAND  ADMlHrnRATtOH 

Wh§n  tht  Land  ConmlMlon  wo<  formi6  In  J  945,.  on  effort  at  land  rtfsrm 
voa  ftorttd,  fn  tht  a^ctar^d  eenctpt  thot  *lht  land  ihoU  descend  lo  tht  heln 
forever*.  This  ww  In  effect  intended  to  releoet  tht  native  HovioHcn  from  a 
feudal  land  tyiUm  anS  tht  odious  lobor  tox.i'''  Today  there  ore  oniy  799^101 
acres  In  jmallpHvate  ownershfa  4.5%  of  the  total*  ond  ptrhopt  another  .ero  of 
lond  Ownership  is  In  ploce  which  hos  octuQily  decreosed  ptr  capita  holding  by 
olNMt  90%'  fn  this  period,  whtn  coitsldirfnp  population  totals.  Abnost  SQ%  of  tht 
entlrt  ocrtotft  of  ^owofi  is  In  lorpe  pHvotc  land  holdings.  The  questfon  Is* 
does  this  eondllion  serve  to  make  lonff  more  scarce  ond  ^rtw  19  lond  cgsti 
offecting  rwsonoNe  hoiiSlny?  HawoU  ho*  eiptrltnctd  a  proportlooettly  tarfft 
populotfon  incr9<a9  and  fi^'thtr  incrtOM  I*  tiptcttd.  AffordoWt  housinp  U  !»• 
portont  OS  Howofi  I*  vtry  lllcely  ovtrpopolatsd  alrtody  If  tht  orto  of  sustain- 
aWe  resources  ore  considered  ond  we  ore  to  be  more  self  sufficient. 

The  totol  ocrtoge  of  lorgt  pHvatt  land  holdtrs  Is  i,923,lBi  acres,  ft 
ran  be  sold  tfwt  these  pte^chostd  lands  will  b9  productive  ones  os  there  Is  no 
reason  to  acquire  non'productlvt  lond.   On  the  other  hond,  the  stole  and  federoj 


*  Adverse  Pojiejuipn  -       ElhlWt  "C* 


PRINCE  KVmo  OF  THE  HAWAttAH  HOMSS 

tn  itTl  tht  son  of  0  Kauol  ehftf  wos  born 
nomtd  ^onoh  Kuhio  Kolonionoolt.     tn  ht  was 

twtnty-two;  in  liU  hf  wos  chor^ed  and  Imprisoned 
for  portldpottng  In  o  count  er*rev»lutIon  to  re 
store  the  monorchy;  Known  as  f  rince  Kuhlo»  he  was 
an  heir  apporent  to  the  Howillan  throne  after  the 
deoth  of  frlncess  Kolulonl  trr  tt99  ond  wos  occeptsd 
OS  the  Uv(n0  A  Iff  Nul.  As  on  amoteur  phetogropher 
In  J90J  Kuhio'  took  o  trip  aroivid  the  world  with  Ms 
wife.  While  In  South  Africo  wftnessfnp  the  0otr 
War,  he  issued  0  statement  thot  was  printed  In  the 
South  AfHton  Advertiser  which  sold  In  effect*  *lVe 
ore  0oln9  on  0  trip  and  wilt  possibly  select 
Englond  OS  a  permonent  future  rssfdence.  ■  Our 
little  notion  has  /ust  recently  been  onnexsd  by  the 
United  Staffs  and  the  loa  of  our  Independence  U 
distressing  to  thinit  obout.  We  may  not  return  to 
Hawaii  0001 n*. 

Trior  to  the  Kuhio  trip  In  1J0OJ  the  Home 
ilule  forty  was  born  In  f/owoll  Just  before  the 
tsrrltory  become  d  port  of  the  VniM  States.  The 
Home  Rule  Party  randidole.  Rohect  Hltcoz*  0  fomtr 
Royollst,  won  the  election  as  the  Detegole  to  the 
U.S.  Congretf.  Mdco/s  seotlng  wtt  oppos«d  by  Sonford  Dole  who  hod  been 
oppotntsd  the  first  gov9rnor  of  Howoli  by  President  McKlnlry.  Hllcoi  st<pportsd 
homesteads  for  native  Howoilons  and  no  restrictions  on  Howollans  heing  oMe  lo 
vQte.  tVhen  the  Orgonic  Act  posssd,  notfve  Howolfons  were  in  0  aniottty  ogaln 
ond  hod  o  povtrful  vots,  as  in  b^foM  tht  ovtrthrow.  At  ths  somt  time  tmder  the 
Orgonlc  -Act.  Howali'i  gov^rnort  were  more  powerful  thon  any  ttote  flovtrnor. 
t'nirtpeochoMei  the  govtrnor  could  rtmoin  leuccountoNe  to  the  public.  Me  could 
moke  hteidredt  of  nppointmentJ,  suspind  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  ploct  tht 
Tern  for  y  lew^er  mortiol  (aw.  The  governor  hod  grt  al  fiscal  powtrs  ond  posstssed 
on  i^^recedentrd  wto  over  opproprloflonsi  educotion,  welforsi  safety,  lani- 
torion«  healt^  hlQhwdvs,  ond  public  works  were  centrollird  under  Mm,t99i 

Meon while  there  wer«  stotements  mode  thot  notlve^HawoIions  were  Irree* 
pom  I  bis  and  'If  color  Is  to  rule  on  Amtflcon  ^emtor)^  the  color  "(ll  be 
white."  The  newipoperi.  the  Coietle  and  the  Pocific  CoHinerclol  •  Adi^rtlser, 
iiolfnfly  opposfd  the  so  colled  Howoilan  bloc  wte»  which  would.  It  was  clolmed, 
rejforf '  the  monarchy  and  drive  out  the  Coucoilans.  To  «»nbot  this  situotion  the 
haoie  ?llte  of  fhr  ollgorchy  oppCdled  to  Prince  KuWo's  «sntty  and  suggtslsd  hr 
run  ogoinst  Orlrgote  Hilcox  In  the  coming  electloo.  A  bargoln  wos  mode  on  J  0 
poiifii-ol  oillonce  >k«s  foundtd  which  would  iost  for  dccMcs.  K1.M0  leidoubledly 
reolrifd  thof  to  run  ogornst  fellow  Ro>ollit  U*llcot.  he  u^is  being  used  to  Split 
♦he  \»>t*i.  ft  fftuM  hove  t»*n  hi.i  ihrew^nfi  '^uuclghed  his  vonUy,  he  ««uld 
irrve  to  bene/it  *he  "Strive  Mowoilon  prople,  gel  tabs  for  them  ond  key  govern* 
ment  poXtioai.  In  1902  Kuhio  ond  th*  Pepublkon  oiioorchy  defected  iVilco*  and 
Ihe  rfome  Rule  Party  ond  Kuhio  was  to  remoln  popular  for  ten  more  terms  until  his 
deoth  in  1922' 
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gbvtrnmtnt  Imdl  totol  l|t9l(PJ4  oerti  and  Includt  constnutton  Iwtl  not  •ld^ 
tabtt  for  CMltlwtlon  or  rwhUig,  nnr  eofl  Ihty  bt  ttitd  due  lo  poor  ttfrotn  or 
l«iccttta«llt>     Afltr  0  dtflnltt  trtntt  oan  bt  tttn  lo  oajuirt  tand  In 

lorot  priMtt  holdb^i  by  fflony  mtom  Incfurflrv  ovtrrtocMn^.  fn  tMi  tffort  lo 
aequirt  lands  ttvtrol  qtttftloni  orost  ml  mmntuoav  tht  ftdtral  goMrivmnt  did 
inttrctdt  to  Invtstfgatt  land  dtsposoU  In  NowaU,  osptcfoUy  01  the  clabntd 
title  to  the  ceded  lands  woe  rtiKn0  In  the  Unlttd  Stottt. . 

Tht  Mtlvo  govtmment  hod  tvolvid  rapidly  by  normol  stondards  ond  may 
hovt  continued  lo  tvolvo  Into  tomtthInQ  wort  nunl  or  tntlrtly  dlfftrenl  hod 
thtrt  not  bttn  arwtd  Inttrvtntfon  In  JOTJ.  It  hos  bttn  told  thot  tht  Howotton 
govtrnmtnt  could  hovt  tirvtvid  tlU  „todoy  «<thoiit  Wtrvtntlon  and  that  tt  Moy 
hovt  tvolvtd  MO  0  rofutiicf^f) 

On  ont  tand,  whilt  condtmntng  tht  notlvt  povirreneitt,-  thote  who  ttUed 
(I  would  retoln  It  neorly  Intact  for-  their  monlpulotloa  A  question  ft,  If  the 
native  govt^rentnt  woe  o  remnant  of  o  barborfc  tlo^  past  as  hod  bttn  e(almtd» 
why  osaient  and  continue  such  a  govtmmtntT 

.  lUftomiiAcy 

Tht  rtcofd  MIcottt  ttait  whilt  ottttftfng  notlvt  govtmfrig  power*  «td 
tht  control  of  tht  rvtlvo  trtosuryv  tht  tuecteding  Pro\4sfonal  Comment  md 
RepuNIc  eought  lo  retain  on  0  contlnufng  bost*  those  powen  osnenod  *o  uH* 
loterollv,  ThU  OBienptlon  and  retention  of  governing  power*  (M>4dtd  for  lorg* 
tmborosmtnt*  to  tht  t/nlttd  Slotts  «l  It*  constitution.  Not  only  JW*  a 
Mtlonol  problenv  but  thtrt  wert  Intfrrtol  domtstlc  proNemt  in  Hawaii  wmch  com 
trlbuted  lo  the  »iA/i«atlng  of  native  Howollow  tm  imtM  thb  wtok  I»;PmMIC  could 
conclteit  oimewtioa  Tht  *ub^igatian  by  forct  h  clear  ^•ne*  of  rtltglttmoey  ^ 
in  0  political  »y«tm  0*  U  it*  need  to  tupprttt  fl  nation  «l  (tt  ffovtmimfit 
that  hod  0  demonstroted  popular  bocMng''^' 

ACnOHS  AND  THg  LAW 

the  ffttst  Important  point  U,  (f  It  U  reaffirmed  thot  contrary  lo  tht 
Atorgon  rtport.  a  eonspfroey  was  carried  out  In  then  that  estts  a  mri9^ 

ouestlon  of  legality  over  att  tht  suhstqutnt  tvtnt*.  ThU  would  Indudt  tht 
onneiotion  process  ond  eventually  statehood  which  foiled  lo  delermint  tht  native 
HawiUm  Interest  as  opposed  lo  the  ttote  In  the  ceded  land*.  Bceaust  of  thlt 
ceded  land  owtilght,  the  Admlssloni  Act  may  have  to  bt  amtnded.  Tlw  concern  I* 
how  could  these  octlom  become  legal  If  a  eonsjrfracy  engineered  an  nleoal  » 
government  In  the  overthrow?  The  determlnotlon  of  thlt  concern  it  of  portlculor 
intfrest  because  we  oil  live  under  lows  at  indivlduaU  and  mUw  and  tokt 
pridt  that  cMIIiotlon  Is  possINt  by  btlnQ  low  oWdtng. 

I 


On  Novtmbtr  190^  Prttidwt  Thtodort  Roosevelt  Oppolnted  George 
Carter  as  Governor.  Certer  hod  been  0  director  of  C.  firewer  and  Company  ond  on  ♦ 
oligarchy  spakevnan.  This  appolnbnent  wos  0  «lop  in  the  face  for  Kiduo  who  was 
to  eomploln  then  and  loter  about  consultotloo  and  pmnnag;  rrlendt  Offsbi 
odvued  Ktiilo  ht  was  bting  ustd  by  tht  oligarchy.  It  wot  ttmtted  that  tht 
Home  Rule  Porty  be  si^ported  ogolntt  the  Republican  part)^  which  It  wot  ctalmid 
won  the  im  elecUon  by  fraud.OOO)  rhe  Advertiser  attacked  any  •gpottlon 
that  the  Home  Rule  Party  and  native  HdwoUans  wtr*  fit  for  any  stif  gowmmtnt 
Kuhio  opportntly  reoliitd  ht  was  permit  ltd  to  strv  ot  Otitgatt  btcoust  ht  could 
defeat  the  Home  Kult  Porty  and  notaln  0  RtpuWIcon  ItgUloturt,  KtWo  also 
oartgH  that.  It  has  bttn.  ond  U,  thotf  ttottd  Rtpubllcon  policy  to  put  doim 
tvery  and  oU  HawoUans."  He  wot  to  lat^r  writo,  .'tMr  ottittde  (4  W  oOfA 
wont  no  Nlggtri  In  Ihe  legUloturt'.* 

In  1906  Kuhio  pr9itnt0d  LOIuokalanTt  claims  ogotnst  Uvt  (MIted 
Stoles,  in  Corvresi,  without  tuccett.  During  hit  long  twure  In  orflce  Kuhio 
wot  to  Introduce  two  ctotthood.  bHlt  as  tarly  petittons  for  admission,  beJieitfng 
stolehood  could  limit  the  ollgorchy*  powerful  grip  on  HowoN  and  ot  tht  tctnt 
timt  help  HowoHons. 

In  1907  Wolter  Flrancls  freor  was  appointed  governor,  Ht  was  also  an 
oligarchy  rtprtttntallvt  and  hod  bttn  a  Suprtmt  Court  Justice  ifidtr  the 
RtpuMlc.  Ht  wot  0  dirtctop  of  «i«ar,  rallrood  and  plntopplt  componlts. 
Cortfrol-  of  Howott  was  btlr^  tightened  ond  Kt#ilo  wu  being  ^fpasaed.  Unhappy 
with  RepuMlcon  appointment*  Kuhio  speculated  on  emending  tht  Orgonic  Act  lo  get 
0  squorer  deal  for  Howatiani  thon  they  hod  ffotlen  from  the  three  appointed 
govennn  selected  from  the  ronka  of  the  ollgorchy. 

'  Btfvro  .  Kuhio  died  In  1911  he  promoted  the  "Howollon  Rehobllilatlan 
eiir  of  1929,  He  wos  to  serve,  on  the  firtt  boord  of  ccmntolonrfrt .  p*  Ihe  bdl 
become  the  HowoUon  Homes  Comritslon  Act  of  1010.  It  pleased  the  plonttr*  In 
Howoli  wtth  tht  rtptol  of  tht  1,M0  acre*  limit  restriction  contolnetf  1"  the 
origlnol  Ormrke  Act.  Vht  Merchant  Street  lowytrt  of  the  plenten  st4>«rv(ted 
the  UrofUna  of  the  Homes  Act  tfMt  sptdfltd  wWch  land*  wtrt  to  ht  Howoilan 
Homes  CcHirfsslon  loM*.  Kt#iio  hod  ogretd  Initially  to  rtmovt.  hlg«x  ^HVBled 
lands  from  ttlsting  hcvnesteod  low  •o  7»d  can*  londs  wtrt  omltttd.  Thk  InnM. 
dtslgnoted  were  In  remote  oreos  and  generolly  i^wdtoN*  for  octual  settlement 
Only  *  oire9nt  of  the  lands  set  oslde  could  be  properly  developed  ot  reosonoNe 
cost,  t/ndoubledl)^  the  bfll  was  more  of  a  triienph  for  the  Merchant  SXH^  ploif 
ter«  thon  for  Ktiilo,  wto  may  not  hovt  rW^IM  what  was  har^nlng.  In  Urn  rt^ 
quirement*  to  quolify  foP  Howoiion  Homes  iMf  wos  Included  a  blood  qu«n*n  of 
M%  ot  more.  ThU  r%qiiit9m9f\l  wot  to  disqualify  mony  Howolfons  ond  would  even- 
tually leove  out  the  majority  by  di\4dlng  them  into  dosses  «^lch  sustoln* 
dMslvenets.  Ktdilo  U  reported  to  hove  CKPPorted  0  blood  quontum  thot  could 
withstond  five  generotions  of  Intermorrloge  with  noo-Howolions  or  obout  0  l/£J 
percent  notlvt  Wood  quantum.  Tht  ti>^on\9n  oppose  homesteod  associations  oHS 
generolly  mony  lond  owordt.  Voting  privileges  to  poor  Howollans  and  AeloMrt 
%o<  olio  opposed  by  them.  It  would  appeor  thot  even  acquiring  0  pfece  of  lond 
for  hewing  would  b*  opposed  by  the  plonter*  In  detlonoting  on  orWtrory  end 
rejtrictive  blood  quantum  of  $0%  for  Howolions  to  qualify  for  a  homeslte. 
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THE  fOUVCAL  PARTY 

When  RepMMteon  Prul^tnt  MlHom  McKlnttv  m$  fleotid  It  «oi  po(nl«d 
out  that  tN»  firttUh  hotf  tolctn  owr  Hawaii  onc9  tmfvtn  In  and  Nawll  eeuld 
itdl  b«eomt  0  apltlih  colony  litm  Hong  Kong  or  bt  taJIm  owf  bjr  aana  othtr 
powtp.  Tht  oiormiit  imparlolbtt  of  tftt  MoKlnlty  ofmfnbtfatloa  M  by  than 
Socpttopy  of  tho  Novy  Thoddort  JlooMvfItt  (uutd  Mcrat  .ordffi  to  tftt  eofimndlM 
offictp  of  t^t  (/^.  Novy  ot  MonolMlu  to  lolit  tho  lilof^  M  pnekbn  «  proton* 
torott  ot  tnt  fint  fl0n  of  fortign  ogpraitloa  ff^Hltr,  IM  utminlilroUon  of 
Pfooftfont  B^nfaijin  Hanimn  had  tnroipd  ifmltar  v<o«t*  TTitM  \4owi  oot^plt* 
montod  tlmo  of  t^  fUto  Roferm  Fofty  In  Nawll  «he  folt,  .^Htrnttmrn  do  not 
hdvt  ttit  choraetor  to  lorvt  at  0ovifAofi*«  In  tM«  Uflht  vdion  tftt  JlopuMic  «m 
pfootolmtd,  it  MM  to  to  povtmod  ty  cn  oUgatth^  hmidm  Oelf  «0rood  «lth 
/ohn  W.  Bufvts,  on  oducotor,  that  yowiwwaiu  ohould  to  "^laeod  (n  Vm  liandi  of 
Ttutom"  and  thopMftop,  lofip  powtn  wtfo  conctntrotod  (n  tto  hanrfa  of  a  fow. 
for  tht  ntxt  two  ffontrotlont  oftor  omfiafloni  Hawaii  romofnotf  mfof  tto  fim 
control  of  t^t  oK^orofiv  with  only  ono  t/ffctlvt  polllKol  portyv  tto  JlopuMleaA 
Popty.  which  offortd  llmKod  opportunltloi  to  tht  m^ty. 

But  how  did  Nowattom  fool  about  oB  of  thbt  About  «o^ty  yton 
oftor  onntiotlon  ot  o  ichool  houM  trmUng  In  Koaowa,  tht  «ib/tet  of  aloha  «a| 
tmtng  dUcutttd  by  o  mftod  pocIoI  groi^  A  NoMllan  told  of  Mt  tiptrftnct  at 
o^t  itvtn  Mti)  tht  PpoUtlJAol  Covtrnrntflfl  poifco  foroti  adding  thot  tht 
Rtpubllc  wa$  0  pollct  ftott  thtn.  Nt  rtiMlntd  trut  to  tht  NowaUon  gtvornnMnt 
till  todoyt 

1 

gPUnCS  ANO.BBHAVtOH 

Ootid  Kolonlonoolt,  ^onoh  KiMo^  brothtr,  ntvtf  forgovt  tht  anntn' 
tlonbU  for  tht  ovtp  throw  of  iht  9mm  and  bte«nt  a  Itodtr  of  tht  Oamoerttto 
Popty  01  0'  con^tqutnct.  Although  Nawllam  vtra  fmprtatod  ot  firtt  with  tht 
orplvol  of  now  ttchnology  ofid  a  M«pottd  n^trfor  now  nllgfoni  Ihty  wtrt 
Mtttr.  Afford^  tfflployntnt  oi  plontotlon  worhtrt,  or  tvtn  oi  potletiiwn  Meh 
wo«  0  ntcojlty  In  a  monttary  teononilt  tytttnv  moat  Nowollam  rttolntd*  tftttr 
mtmorltJ  towordt  Amtrieont  for  dtthroning  tht  Quttn  and  mort  lo  for  oUinotmg 
ond  gobbllno  i4p  tto  land,  ^oneh  Kuhlo  wot  to  toy  In  hoottd  fhmrotfon  to  a 
congrtfslonol  convnltttt,  *yoiir  dvlttitd  notion  Imbttd  on  brfiulng  In  liquor 
tocoust  of  yoMT  commtrclol  grHdtmm  Ivlittd  thot  tht  Nowallon  gowmnont 
odittft  llQiior  Into  tht  Nowolton  filondf.  Our  Mngi  hod  proMMttd  Chttt  iMngi, 
but  p(0ht  could  not  prt^  ogalmt  might* 

A  loctologfit'i  itudy  ty  Btmord  L*  Homam  Indleottd  lib  wa(lon»  ilinply 
vitMrtw  In  many  co9ti  to  ovoid  dbcomfopt.  By  withdrevlnff  NowaUam  could  kttp 
fpom  ihowfng  tht(p  bItttPntsJ  and  In  many  coim  vtll  thtir  trut  fttllngi  toward! 
thost  who  thty  (dtntlfltd  o*  pMponKblt  for  thtlr  plight.  At  a  promtntnt 
Nou'onon  wnan  (n/trrtd  on  tht  tvt  of  ftatthood»  "fvtry  Nowollon  p«n«mbtri  Iht 
poxti  ond  tht  post  Nowallon  govtpnmtnt  with  tadnt»l»  but  wt  art  now  htlpltti  to 
do  onythtng  otout  lt.'<'0(> 

/n  both  onntMtlon  and  tht  itotthood  qutitlohi  Nowollont  wtrt  tfftc- 
tlwly  ktpt  from  oxprtwlng  a  cltor  v(tw  or  ntgotlottd  prtflirtnct*    Durtrtg  tht 


worktri  roughod  i#}  o  nmgtr  for  doekbtg  thttr  poy.    In  iHf  ot  Kwo*  Oom^  a 
worictr*!  orm  woi  brotm  W  o  ttrof^  mohtgtr  and  worhtri  mardwd  ot\  tht  City  of 
NonottATu.    Agoln  ot  SwO,  o  worfctr  wai  biottn  by  ftUow  worlctrt  fo  ipttdtng 
production.  On  Mauf,  o.lorgt  mob  irilltd  thtIr  own  (nttrprtttr. 

Afttr  onntxotlo%  living  condlHom  did  not  bnprovow  for  many  tdio  eomt 
to  work  tht  piontotloni  thtrt  wot  dttoppolnbntnt  w<th  tht  bloak  fotflKtita 
offtrtd.  In  1904,  two  thouiond  tmn  ot  Waitua»  Oah^  comptolnid  about  wmi. 
Tht  worlctrt  did  not  know  It  ot  tht  tlfnt>  but  pra/Itt  for  Iht  dtcodt  wtrt  ndb 
for  AMP  and  thtir  wogt  domihdi  wtrt  to  to  dtnftd.  Jn  j$0$»  a  mojof  ttr<M 
took  ploct  only  to  foittdtr  for  lock  of  Itodtrthlp  In  tht  fact  of  plontor  flnn* 
ritu,  Afttr  tht  1909  ttrlkt,  brutolity  wot  rtduttd  from  prti^ow  Itvtta.  In 
1920,  a  itrfkt  took  ptoet  of  mo^  «it.  In  tMt  ttrtkt,  fdlptao  tabor  wb*  co- 
ordlnottd  at  mony  choutondt  of  th«n  would  to  Imporltd  to  ertott  a  twptu  to 
kttp  wogts  tow  en  tht  plontotloa  Stwrel  rectt  wtrt  uttd  ogobwt  toch  tthtr  to 
molntofn  o  talonct  ofMf  for  ttrikt  brtoMng.  Pollct  wtrt  uMd  to  rtloln  powtr  tff 
ptwordlng  tht  cooptratiw  ond  pitifthing  tht  oppotlUoa  Wtth  tht  rtit  of  labor 
comptolftft  at^  itrikttf  mort  pottmotlm  opptortd  on  tht  puntotlont  of  tor  tht 
dtporturt  of  tht  controct  lobar  •yttMrnS^oV 

Whot  drovt  tht  thouiondt  of  wvktrt  away  f^m  tht  ptontotlontt  /I  wot 
not  tht  /loggings  lo  much  oi  tht  dismol  futurt  of  low  «ogtt  and  lock  of  ddwtct- 
mtnt.  A$  tht  HS,P,A,  Prttldtnt  In  1930  waa  la  toyi  n  con  itt  llttit  dif- 
ftrtnct  totwttn  (mportotlon  Of  fortign  loboftrt  and  tto  Importation  of  /utt  togi 
from  Indlo*. 

BDVCATtQH 

tn  I  MO  K^nthomtho  foflowtng  tht  odvlct  of  hit  od^Atort,  Wttottd 
tht  flpil  puWIc  ichool  tytttm  and  eompuUory  tducotloa  Plvt  .ytort  tottr  tto 
puMlc  lehood  wtPt  on  o  tax  luppoHtd  botli.  In  1154  tto  Sngllth  loR^Mgt  wot 
odopttd  OS  tht  pHmary  ?angt«igt  to  to  ustd  In  tht  public  tehoott^  and  tto  publlo 
tchooU  tocomt  tht  mooting  grotttd  for  oil  roctt  tsotpt  tto  tlllt  oligarchy. 

In  iS9$,  Ntrry  5.  Tovmtwf  wot  modt  Mptctor  gtntrol  of  Nowairt 
tchooU  No  Ml  0  VogrtJtfvt  tducotor*  tmplovihg  ntw  mtthodt  •^fch  modt 
powtrfui  tntmitt  In  tto  Alondt.  Nt  tpokt  6f  dtmotrooy  In  tto  cto«iroomt<  a 
vltw  far  ahood  of  hb  timt  which  would  InfUttnct  o  ehongt  In  NowoITt  tdueo- 
tlonol  Dottm  Ml  fritting  lift  way  of  lift,  t/ndtr  Iht  Orgoidc  Act,  Towittnd 
wot  dtnltd  tht  top  pott  of  SuptP<nttndtnt  of  Educotlca  ,«ut  to  Itft  m  Mowoll, 
MAmtrleon  colo&oroutpott.  tto  torly  llbtrolltm  ttot  would  lottr  chaUtrtgt 
oiNt  finally  ovtrcomt  tht  oowtf  of  tht  ollgorch)^ 

In  tht  twtnty  >«ort  afttr  onntzotlon  tht  powtrfut  ond  wtollhy  Of  Nowall 
wtrt  loiconctrntd  obout  tducotiOti  SducoUon  wot  Itft  to  a  ftw  MO  ^trt* 
ond  lotopitt  wtrt  low,  about  ISJO  to  1710  a  )»ar.  tn  t90B  tto  mittd  ctotitt  of 
Howod'i  chKdrtn  wtPt  reciting  patriotic  titrcbtt  ot  LIneom't  "oil  mtn  art 
cptottd  o<7i*il'.  In  1911  0  rtport  of  puNIc  tchool  chlldrtn  roetUng  tto 
Ctttysburg  Addptti  pfOitnt^d  o  pcrodot.  Evtry*<itPt  outHdt 
wtrt  PtttrlctlOAS  orvf  tvtn  rtprttsfon  from  tto  owntrt  of  wtolth  who  hod  fttltngt 
of  dijrfoln  for  Nowollom.  Th<  tttrcbtt  carried  on  In  tht  public  tchoolt  hod  on 
i*Hltrly<ng  moaning   that  of  frttdom  and  taufllltjfcf'Wi 
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ttotthood  procttdtngi  and  convtyonco  of  etdtd  l«idt)  Nowollani'lSMrt  In  a  mtno» 
rtty  and  ciould  inH  t/TtoUvtly  proltot  ttolr  vtlttd  Inttrttt  II  'con  to  stfctd, 
who  hod  0  vMltd  utt  and  occuponoy  (nttrttt*  Idtntlfltd  from  timt  liiiiituiuilal  tt 
txprttttd  widtr  tto  Conttltutlon  of  I940  by  tto  Land  Commltilon  and  hod  not  eon* 
vtytd  thb  Inltrtit  by  0  prfor  octf  What  tlott  of  ciUtont  wtrt  thty  thot  wtrt 
out-voltd  by  0  fno/oHty  of  noft<vt«ttd  btttrttt  vottrt  to  dtny  thtm  Ihttr  iond 
r<ghttr 

UBOn  STBIKMS  AMD  HBPHBSSiON  . 

Up  to  JIM  oQ  tabor 
InNowoll  hod  bttn  ptr- 
formtd  by  Nowottoni  and 
(n  thot  ytor  tto  Hoyol 
HowoHon  AgHculnrtl 
ffofttty  WOI  oroBnliad  to 
  rtcrult  outtldt  labor* 

SCENE:  runcmu.o.ini9iH:iHH  lUUIIi    Prom  JI8I  when  191 

Chlnttt  wtrt  brought 
Into  Nawoll  wita  JtSO^ 
tomt  400,000  mtrv  womtn 

and  chlldrtn  wtrt  bqperitd*  tobor  ww  rttrulttd  from  tto  fv  carntn  of  tto 
glotof  Moot  toui^  wort  flUttrotti,  at  ptonttrt  conildtrod  nuttfoey  on  ontt 
to  oontrlbutt  to  doellllyi  It  wot  ctebntd  ttol  bnporttd  labor  hod  no  mort  bn- 
poet  on  tto  Itlondt  thon  did  'cottlt  on  tto  rorvtt*  ond  *wtrt  prtmrtty  imtrw 
mtnU  of  produetfonP*  At  tueh  bnporttd  labor  did  not  mtrtt  tptctaL*  coddtlng. 
Many  bnporttd  loborort  oomt  tooting  to  go  took  whtn  ttolr  oontraott  wtrt  ovtr 
and  thty  hod  modt  0  ttokti 

Tht  Maittrt'  and  Strvonti^  Act  of  1199  waf  potttd  to  ItoaUtt  eofttroot 
labor,  and  boyt  from  ogtt  ton  to  twtnty  and  glrtt  from  ton  to  tigntttn  eould  to 
opprtnUctd  ttolr  portntt  to  a  plontor^  Adtdtt  eould  contract  thtmitlvtt  at 
Mtnturtd  ttrvunts*  5omt  ttrnw  rangtd  w  to  ten  ytart,  Tht  *cooUt*  tabor 
tytttm  wot  (nttltuttd  and  contrary  to  tow,  flogging  for  dttobtdltnct  contnon. 
At  K^lo  no  *K«ttka*  worktrt  could  Itave  tto  plaitoUon  day  or  night  without 
cohltnt  of  tto  rmonogtr  or  tina.  Labor  coitraett  wtrt  bought  and  told,  and 
wortort  wtrt  thrown  bite  Jbtt  for  brtoMng  plonloUon  ruitt.  To  control 
wopktTA  0  law  osrr<td  ovtr  ftam  tto  ptnol  codt  of  1^9,  ptmdtttd  pollct  to 
orrttt  ptnont  fo  vogroncy  for  ItOMing  ploiaationt  If  not  ttidtr  oontraet. 

In  thb  atmoiptopt  of  tmploying  "colored*  labor  ttort  wtrt  clotttt. 
Nowall  roitmbled  o  ffuropton  colony^  Inrdgrantt  oomprbtd  r$  ptretnt  of  tto 
pofulotlon  and  tto  top  5  ptretnt  of  tf)t  populotlon  controlled  politico,  fond, 
tnttrpritt,  and  labor.  Thtrt  wot  no  irftfdit  clan  to  tptok  of  and  tto  horth 
trtotmtnt  gtntrottd  bocktotfb  Tht  btocfc  l^akt  whip  wot  to  load  to  rttollotlofv 
for  tht  ptnol  controct^lotor  tytttm  wot  tn  tfftet  forced  Jabor.  Thtrt  wtrt  many 
^mporttd  otttrcotiont  bttwten  worktrt  and  manogert.  Prior  to  1194,  160 
utrktrt  left  0  plontotlon  on  tto  0(g  Itlond  at  Kukulhoele  wton  a  ot^nagtr  that  a 
worker.  On  Kouol  ot  Koloo  In  K94,  o  mob  rttolled  ot  tto  tooting  of  a  worker. 
In  Kohuku  on  Oohu,  worktrt  protttted  on  ovtrbtorlng  monogtr*    At  Polo,  Moul» 


A  mntatton  InvotUgatlng  Nowotf  tchool  chlldrtn  In  JOJI  foimd  thtm  to 
to  bttttr  bthovtd,  eloontr,  ntattr,  mort  otttntlwt  to  ttolr  Mrk  and  mort 
rwblt  to  tuggtttlond  from  ttotr  ttoctort  then  in  any  ethtr  ttott.  But  not 
though  wot  bting  dont  to  odueott  thvn.  Tht  ovtregt  ptr-cop(ta  tJ9«nd||irt  In 
motntond  ettlot  of  touot  tftt  wot  hl^tr*  Nowall  would  hovt  to  tjptnd  mort  by 
onf  third  to  bring  11  up  to  avtrqgt  of  a  UMttd  Slottt  cfty  with  a  poputatlon 
totwttn  100,000  to  S00,000,  Ttothort  ond  ttdff  wtrt  widtrpold,  nor  wot  thtrt 
tr»ugh  molnttnonet.  or  tdufpmtni  for  tto  tchoolt.  Thtrt  wot  furthtr  polnitd  out 
tht  nted  for  rural  pubUc  troneportotfon  to  pubUo  tehooti^  aid  that  t  pubUt 
Wndtrfforttn,  itihtord  of  ot  tto  tbni,  thwdd  to  prmldod. 

Thtrt  wtrt  orgttntntt  thot  Howoll'i  itdout  tot  tytttm  eould  not  tifport 
0  ftrtt  ctott  Amfficon  publle  tchool  tytttm.  Lbidttd  bieomo  toioi  wtrt  for 
ottor  tiptndttirtt,  mort  wot  btbu  tptnt  on  tto  police  than  on  tducotloa  Uttt 
proptrty  tottt  wtrt  vtry  low*  ffowalPt  real  property  lottt  'wtrt  for  btlow  tto 
mtdton  of  0  comporoblt  Amtrtcon  community  olthoug^  tto  toioblt  wealth  In  Nawotf 
ttood  fr  abovt  imtt  ethtr  oonqkirablt  oommimltltti  Tht  controOtrt  of  NowoITt 
wtoUh  did  not  p^mll  tto  tncoiroghv  of  Amtrlcoft  education  for  oH.  Tht  Inttnt 
wot  rethtr  to  ptrpttuott  a  dodlt  ttitdueottd  plantation  clots.  Tht  truth  wot 
tto  Oligarchy  did  not  oort  about  pubUe  oduooUon.  A  ttottmtnl  from  tto  prttl- 
dtnt of  tto  Nowollon  Sugar  Pionttrt  Attocfoton  (NsPAJ  In  J918  ottocktd 
*\ittonary  hlgh-browt*  tolitving  oil  Nawoll't  chOdrtn  eould  to  eduoottd  to  tto 
*top  rtttg"*  Nt  eontfnutd  ttot  tto  DtporVnttd  of  Public  Inttructlon  iM  tptndbu 
too  mich  monty.  Other  rmrtoi  fMatttd  to  tto  txttnt  ttot  tducotlon  did  not 
moke  for  totter  tt^trvltort  or  lobortrt  nor  prtport  girb  V  motherhood.  In 
1910  tto  Nenolulu  Chomtor  of  Cemntrct  Ittucd  a  tupportli^  ttottmtnt  to  rtad, 
*onty  tht  fpw  highly  quollfltd  thoutd  to  ttltettd  for  hightr  tducotlon.* 

LAND  COWTHOL 

It  wo*  dttcrlbod  tow  longt  laid  hoidtngt  wtrt  ooqulred  by  corporotlont 
after  tto  Ortot  Mohttt.  At  on  txwnptt,  thttt  of  four  oertt  tolonging  to  pHwtt 
owntrt  wtrt  told  by  non-No wollont  or  thttr  corporations  by  1990.  In  ordor  to 
gtl  rtvtnut  from  govtrnmtnt  loidtb  long  Itottt  for  lorgt  troctt,  ot  0  Moll  ftt 
wtrt  gfvtn.  Per  initonct.  In  1008  a  long  plontotlon  Itott  pold  a\  owrogt  rtnt 
of  only  two  ctntt  on  oert,  whflt  AttoUe  fomtrt  hod  to  ttott  tnod  troctt  for 
$tO  en  ocrt,  ant  ttort  wot  ftrttor  no  provttlon  In  tht  pbmtetlon  Itott  for  o 
tttdlr^  tcolt  wton  tto  land  br  produett  tnertottd  in  vstut.  Nomtttted  lowt  modt 
It  dtfftctdt  to  obtain  homttttodt  or  frothttdt  tn  Nowoll  as  tht  appointed  gover* 
nor«  favored  tugor  Inttrtttt.  At  ont  oligarchy  ti^iportlng  gavtrnor  put  it,  to 
hod  irttit  faith  In  homttttodbw"*  Svtfiually  o  law  wot  potttd  to  dbcoiregt 
tptcuteltng  by  hvnttttodtrt  ocirng  ai  straw  buMrt  for  plontoUons.  Per  Utty 
ytort  ofttr  tto  Matolt  aU  tut  10,000  oertt  of  VhOOO  ocrtt  wit  tssmtd  by 
corporotlortt.  It  wot  ftrlhtr  ftit  by  ollgorchy  mtmbtrt  ttot  tto  rtmolnlng 
19,000  oertt  could  to  ooqdrtd  by  fato  hometttodlng  In  tpitt  of  tto  ftw  posttd 
to  cirb  tueh  ocUvlty  In  1909.  In  thtit  coiet,  mueh  land  formtrty  Itostd  to  tto 
ptontotlons  to  cheoply,  woi  pirchoted  by  them.  In  tht  process,  speculators  pro- 
frtttd  ond  tht  Ttrrltory  lott  rtvtnut  from  formtrly  told  londt. 

During  thlj  ptrlod  of  1910*1910,  control  of  Notoirt  corporotlons  and 
wtolth  wot  tttrcbed  by  a  nttwork  of  Inttrlocking  dirtclorolts.    Tto  tomt.dtrtc 
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ton  Mfvtd  oil  th*  taofdt  of  dl/fMU  eofporaUom  that  ^ppwtd  to  M  coir 
P«iin0  «(lh  foeh  otHtr.     TTit  tarn  rfpftNfit«tlvf9  /rom  ih«  (Mgirchyi  non* 
MoiMUan  fflfnflfM  «^  fwdo^  eorpofotieni  wrvfd  on  nooriy  oil  of  tht  forty  . 
corporoKont  Uit«d  on  tho  Konotulu  Stoefc  Mwigt  In  iltl,    (Mtr  tH$  bittr* 
locMn^  Off oivmnt  Ihf  molor  eorpof«tloni  In  tiM  Montfi  eonilitintly ' 

optrototf. 

A  IMO  coraia  Inrflcotttf  lint  corporotloni  or  nof^HowiKqn  IndftMuito 
controlled  l,Sf9.fJJ  ocrti,  or  noro  than  HitHn  UiMi  th$  oefoogt  eentreOod  by 
Mowotfom.  Howott^  olfoortfliy  imi  ihut  oMo  to  oe«fnul«Co  aid  taorooM  fU  hotd 
on  th$  malth  of  MoMott  by  tfili  eanoontrotlork  Vm  oUoorcHy  hipt  rfMdindf 
hl0h  and  toiA  lov  to  prtvint  o  <tr«in  of  fi«idf  off  tnio  th$  puMIc  MCfor.  It 
woj  normol  for  cofporotloni  to  ovorogo  10  porctnt  df^ontfi  on.  eoptttUfotlon  In 
o  ytor.  At  ont  nbit-yoor  pvfotf,  tl»  Ha«aff«i  Commtrotal  Xu^bp  C«np«y  poM 
owroM  rffvfdOTvIt  of  10  poretnt  yMflu  (h  JltO^  tHo  ym  of  tHo  Ite  itrflUt, 
HoMiaon  cemnofobil  potd  49  ptrctnt  dKftftndf  Ihst  yiof  to  Invvfton.  At  KfiMta 
flontotloni  in  I II I  o  48  ptrctm .  dl^tnd  wt  paUt  (n  tItO  o  40  pvconti  lltr,  ' 
JO  porctrtf;  1910,  49  ptr«trtt<  «nd  In  J  Oft,  00  pofotnl.  Hf(pi  dfvMondi  «OfO 
itoodfty  potd  by  otlMf  protfueon  dirtng  Cho  piriod.     Tfio  ttt  ftfustiro 

during  tftt  porfod  fovortd  owntrt  ond  MntroOoro  of  Howll^  wnltib  Mom 
toxot  wort  ttmlttd  down  aid  not  groduotod.  froporty  toitt  fovorod  pKwto 
owfMrt.  Toxatlim  «aa  bomt  by  tht  gnorol  popiitotlon  «  o  idwlo,  tfroHph 
»ehooU  rood»  poB,  and  txclM  toM**  Tho  comfollort  of  Hawotl*i  iMoltli  did 
not  oi^ot  itat  much  monty  ttwM  bo  In  tht  tando  of  tfuwofifwnt  for  public 

UMO/IM)  .a 

Whllf  ifioro  woTf  many  Umta  In  tbo  pott  «htn  notfvo  Howttoni  folt  tho 
pongi  of  roelsffv  for  ttm  moit  port  roeten  wot  ktpt  btnoolh  tlio  ivfoco  and  ro> 
maincd  lottnt.  At  llOf  o  tugar  ptontor  ootdt  1  ha>m  on  tteltod  Idoo  of  tho.. 
doatlny  of  tbo  whitt  man  ond  of  Mi  powtf  to  control  ond  govtm  both  mm  and 
•Itmontt*'  fn  tht  frcmtng  of  CM  comUtuUori  of  lOlf,  ptoitort  In  tho  Aofomi 
inrty  admfitid  itot  ddertmlnatlon  txiftodt  but  told  tfnt  "condltfon*,  not  roco, 
WQ$  th«  dotomUnIng  factor.  "Condition*  r%f%fr^  to  propoftltod  dUxoni  vif«tf 
that  not  pniportltd.  ft  It  Ironle  tiMt  "coratltlon'  ihould  bo  a  cfftorto,  bo- 
coutt  If  tht  rutlvtt  could  r»t  ^t  hoit  eoold  thty  main  chefcw  to  (mprow  thtir 
pmvit  poor  *condltlon*r  But  dlterlirdnatlon  would  btcomt  on  optn  matttf  of 
roco  ot  Vttldontt^  of  Amtrlcon  or  Suropton  portntogt  could  vott  wMIt  poor 
nativf  Howottont  on^  AtloUct  could  not  untttf  bom  In  tht  ttfhgdoiik 

It  wot  l«  about  1093  thdt  Strtno  BW&p  In  hit  ottacto  ogolMt  Ihtm 
wrote  that  KoJokauo  and  llUuo«nronl  wtrt  tht  chlldrtn  of  no  loti  than  a  ntgro 
bootWaefc  Ae  tht  lomt  dmt  tht  ■eommlti<ontft*  In  Wothtngton  wtr^tttWng  o 
terrUoHoi  ttotua  btcouM  -  ot  tvtryont  tfidtrttood  ,,JJ|*  Wondt  hod  on  tm- 
barraatfngty  nHnd  population  with  whitt  mtn  outmtnbtrtdJi(»/ 
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OofV^tfo  Ofory  Ot  rtrftte«io*Mttt«»  OdOf  ^^ThftiOWy 

'-"^  Honolulu  ^ar-2uiktfttW 

  V-^-nr-Ct^./'SSISCH 


FORTESCUE-MASSIE  DEFENDANTS  , 
HELD  GUILTY  OF  MANSLAUGHTER 


Thalia  iratale 
Accuser 


KaMhavai 
slti'n 


A  ptoK  of  ntm 
oetuntd  on  Stpttmbtr 
0,  J  031  In  on  Irffomoui 
death    of   0  notlvt 
HOMllon  OfMlrortty 
ttotn.     In  ihit  eott, 
Novy  Lltuttnont  MoMit 
ond    hit  occonuNcot 
wtrt  faiffid  guilty  In 
tht    tloying    of  tht 
Mtlvt    Howtllon  ond 
convlcttd     of  man- 
tloughttr.     ThtIr  ttn- 
'  tenet   for   lilt  crlmt 
wot  0  Unglt  hoir  of 
confinement     In  tht 
/i^gt't    ehttnbtrt  and 
thtftoAtr  dtpoftt* 
tl^    TTiert  tMft  two 
ttondordt  In  .  applying 
tht  to«.    Odrtap  tht 
tpltodt     tht  Nt^t 
Admtrol    Sttrllng  tjr 
prttttd     tht  iMiUro 
that  thert  Wfrt  ^coret 
of    notlvt  hoodheni 
turMng  about  thrtot- 
tnlng  whltt  women  and 
moftlol  low  thould  bt 
Impottd  to  prottet  tht 
mtn  of  tht  ttfrt- 
tor>      Althou^  w 
thing  wot  told  of  .  tht 
tloying,     btcouit  of 
tht  onoult   tht  nrfll- 


lory  contended  that  tht  mietd  roctt  of  Howott  w  «t  fU  to  tnKV  VJ^Si™ 
rial  form  of  govtrnmtnt  aitl  ttif  rult.  but  thould  bd  ploced  iwler  •  "W^**^ 
f(Sn  of  gove/Smtnt.  rort«rtel)^  tvtn  thjmh  ^••'^^  IS-ito 
hopptn.  But  It  rtnectt  the  power  tht  Navy  could  txtreUt  ^ ^^^^^J^i^ 
cld^  of  Howll.  n  wot  with  Impunity  that  tht  local  low  wtrt  owrriddtn 
ofS  >tt«bltd  tht  Interference  of  1003  In  the  ttUure  of  the  native  HoMlton 
govtrfvnent.  treoiury  ond  oitttt  through  tht  utt  of  no^ol  forcti. 
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PAJft  or  STATkHOOD 

Tht  firtt  tbnt  tht  tub- 
/tct  of  ttotthood  orott  wot 
In  |f84  when  Komthomeht  <ff 
'  wot    btliv   pTMured  lnt« 

ceding  hit  tovirtipnty^ 
iramhantta  tO  would  otttn^ 
to  |tCn  iht  tJiion  on  ttrmt 
fovBToblt  to  HowtUont  oi  on 
tquol  Itott*  TTMrt  Mt 
oppotltlon  to  Htwoll  tnttr- 
Ing  at  ■  tlott  with  o  prtdo- 
mfiiontly  notlvt  peputotloiv 
Tht  tMtoett  ttctor  wtt  not 
tif^ortlw  of  any  change 
that  nrfght  thtrtorttr  tnttr* 
ftrt  with  tht  lif^totlon  of 
lobor  for  /told  woriL  Afttf 

that  /Trit  epltode,  Prlwe  Kuhio  Introduced  J^^fjl^  ^f^J^  ^^S^^ 
while  Delegote  In  on  effort  to  reUn*  tht  ffwp  Ibt  tUtt  oMjrchy  NWojtr 
Hawod  and  let  people.  KuWo^  tucctttor,  Oelegote  *2SLiSE^ 
and  Introduced  ttotehood  legWotlon  Into  Congre*.  J^JVZJ  ^iSr&JS 
held  to  mtottrt  ttotthood  Intertit.  Two  out  of  twry  ^rtt  wttw^wrtd 
ttotthood.  Howtver,  M^ortd  Wor  B  Irderventd  ond  tht  qutttlon  of  ttoffogjg^ 
Mt  SSdi.  .  m  1050  0  Comtltutfonal  C^^^^^Jf^J^T^  ^SZ 
tdonol  outhorliotlofi.  TV  Com*nllon't^€»itt<wajw  «t  r^^^^ 
vott  of  00»fOO  to  Of.lOO  fowtng  ttotthood.  tjt  H« well  ttotthood  «Jdtod  to 
fi.1  sIfMt*  ciMit  MOT  but  a  itrfattf  Pitch  imi  modt  to  moltt  Howott  •  county  cf 

?oV?S2'  SHUT  mr!  "is:  Sttr  ^rtotthjj  Ml.  SSsf^iSSJS.  ^2; 

falltd  to  pott  both  houtte  of  Congrttt.    Over  ^^JSlL^I^^iSSii^ 
Uittd  M  tht  TtrHlorlol  ^-tO^i^f  •  JJSSJSS^ 
iTeht  ftrrltory  ttrongly  tuppoHtd  S^u^J^  fSZ 

widtly  pfomottd  to  compH^  Pit  |it«  of  nM  In  HowoM^wM  rgtta 
frtquifiSy  at  o  trouMetomt  obetoclt.  TT>trt  wtrt  many  rtportt  of  Howoltoni 
acdvtly  and  pufaUcolly  oppotlng  ttotthood. 

In  Junt  of  1950.  Alaifcn  btcomt  0  iM:     Afttr  that  tht  mcmenttth 
corrltd  Howott  o-r  th.%bet!SS  of  ^«  JSl^STTLS 

March  11,  1050.    On  /i*»e  If,  1050  tht  '-jg^^*! "SlTJl '^^^  ^ 
proptBltlaro.    TTie  flrtt  wol  to  opprovt  bnmtdtoto  od^^         t^  Wrtju 
ttcor^  to  dofint  tht  boifriaHti  of  tht  ttott,  ond  tht  third  to  pro%Mf  ^ 
t/nittd  Stottt  powers  to  moht  land  gwd$* 


SXPLANAnON  tV 


(Sample  of  Offtdat  Boltot  •  Sotirdoy^  /loie  2ft  1950) 

^'OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

^y^^TURDAY,  JUNE  27, 1959 
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VOTE  ON  ALL  THREE  PROPOSITIONS 


Sholl  Iht  fellawln^S^MOilltoni.  ot  itt  forth  In  Publk  low  96*1  enlHled  "An  Ad  To 
prwyide  for  the  odrnVSlh  of  iht  State  of  Hmral^into  iHe  Union/'  bt  odopttdt 


1.  Sholl  Hovotl  immedkiloiyi  ,    _  ^ 
Union  at  •  StotoT 


ilMMUbof 


YES 

NO 

2.  The  boundorttt  of  iht  Sioit  of  Howoll 

prttcrtbtd  In  iht  Act  of  Conortti  opprovtd  March 
10<  1909,  ond  oil  ctotmi  of  tnb  Stolt  lo  ony  oreo^ 
of  lond  or  too  owliMe  Iht  bovndorlei  to  p'OMrjl 
ere  htroby  trrtvocobly  rtllnqylthtd  to  the  UA 


YES 

All  proviiioni  of  Iht  Act  of  Congrttt  opprovtd 
Morch  10.  1900.  retervlno  rtghl*  or  powert  lo  Iht 
Untied  Sloiei,  o«  well  o*  ihbte  preurtbing  iht  lermt 
or  condhtom  of  iht  gronit  of  londi  or  ofhtr  property 
Ihtrtin  rnodt  to  Iht  Siolt  of  Howolt  ort  <onttnltd 
10  fully  by  Mitd  SioM  ond  people. 


To  vo|lt  on  •  pttpothlon*  moht  on  X  Inlho  M|ytrt  to  iht  right  of  tht  v^ord 
or  HO'. 

VOTE  ON  ALL  THREE  PROPOSITIONS 


BEST  COPY 


t4  • 


In  iht  loit  <m  Cfit  tftrtt  prepoilUoni  Vmr$,J»  T  J^*"2^f»*.T  •L.?* 
lomfi  qui  etolfwil  lo  tlM  Utittd  StolM  by  tht  /ItpuMIe  of  HawoU,  In  tfw  c«d(n9 
of  •Pvfrtlgnly  c«r»mony  Qf  Ja»r.  Thtft  WM  no  tftltrfntnsUoi)  ^J*^!"^  "P?** 
NaMjUbn  rtghl  to  tht  lad  oa  oppowt  to  tilt  Itoto  oi  thtrt  tfiJuW  hovt  bitn. 
rutft  Mrt  JM,773  •V«*  votot  on  proporttlon  No.  J  vviut  JH^^^^^ 
Thd  fTwy  rtfitci  tilt  Howoflon  vslt  wtil  ovtrteld  to  obtcwro  Iw  oppwiwon  to 
itolihood.  Ont  dwf  Mllvt  No%nOon  Wo  that  con  bt  Mtntlflod  ^  fm  tht 
J0(h  WtjrtjtrtaUvt  OltlHei  of  Hit  IH  practnet  on  Iht  lilond  of  NHhM 
mthau,  which  tJ  pradomlnoltly  Howffoiv  ihowfd  thart  taara  W/NoJ  i«lai  toll 
>oi«i  fa%or(nfl  tfatthood*  at .  a  mantn  of  owf  ifra*  to  on*  opfnttng  atotahootf. 
ri  con  bo  raoaonobly  axpaeiad  Ihol  Of^oalUon  yMt  conUraia  «««  lha  taid  Imm 
la  itlllad  or  a  r.  <r<«fanloUvt  HowiUon  wia  eon  aiproia  Ito  profarane«»»  Jha 
mmUon  is,  whot'  ^no^Vt  tfbf  notlW  Howollam  raoalvt  from  itotohood?  Aflar 
atoiahood,  thtrt  ra  Immmd  opportioiirtoa,  epan  ipoca  and  f^oaenoMa  hant- 
aflat.  Tha  opportiaUly  lo^'oxpNia  o  prafaranco  hot  net  baan,  ofrartfod  nollva 
Howoaom  on  m»iy  baitft.  TWi  It  dona  •tttmr  by  danying  lha  ^a  w  In  jfW 
ond  up  to  annamtfon  or  evtrlayfav  tha  vota  to  biry  lha  trua  p0^f$ntiC0  at  In 
J9S9  wlih  0  lo^  trml^l  population  voting.  In  both  eoiti  II  (i  opportnl 
what  would  teppan  tavtar  lha  drciamtonfiat.  In  tha  flrat  eota  of  omytng  lha 
Nowoflon  vota  opprowi^  annanilon  It  la  ob^oitf  II  woa  IntantlonoL 

nSLATSD  SVSNT8 

Oman  LIHHotalonI  on  rabmory  I,  IWJ  dlapotehad  to  lha  RofvHitm 
Pra*ldant  MorrCwn  a  latlar  to  odvtoa  hbn  iha  hod  j^ahfad  to  VS.  fo^cat  In 
Honolulu  on  Jomy  If.  1893  to  o^d  btoodihad  ^olanea.  Sha  furlhar  rar 
Quasiad  ilnl  m  concluifom  ba  drown  raoordlflp  har  oetlom  untO  har  tnwy 
arrfvad  lo  prMtnt  har  jida  of  lha  taaua.  At  tha  aonia  Uma  aha  od>4Md  Oamocroi 
p/>ttfdaM-alaet  Orovar  Oawtond  of  tha  awnt.  froilawt  Horrlton  ms  lo  raoct 
by  forwordiM  on  omaaaKen  tracly  to  lha  Sanoia  vfih  o  ^aw  lovorda  Ita 
wll/lcatlon.     Praildani  aavtlontfi  rooctlon  to  tht  tottor  m»  to  lottr 

wJlhdrow  lha  propo»9ti  traaty  of  eimxatton  from  fha  VM,  ^anoio  and  call  for 
rasiorotlon  of  lha  Qutan'a  Bovtrnmanl  «llh  'JT  J^J^Ji; 

Jw  if,  I  Mr,  LBlMOlwiloni  «ot  ogdin  to  pwlaat  onothar  ^Y^Mttod  to 
owtE  NowoH.  Mar  p«>iaftt  wara  laiorod  ond  «o»fa(l  wot  omaiad  by  lha  odminl* 
alrollon  of  «apiiWleon  Praatdoni  iWlom  McKWayi  Prfnco  KMo  ot  O'lt^oi; Jj 
Congraa  tn  JPO«  woa-^lo  o^ln  pratant  to  tha  U J.  Ctovoat  ^an  LflluotolonTf 
c<uv  wfihout  auccatf.  Mottara  wara  tv  rait  for  yaora,  lartll  tha  IJWa, 

It  Mia  In  Juno  of  19U  that  H,B,  1944  wot  Introducad  In  t^ojrwj  oi 
autntlolly  a  raporotlom  cbfm  fOr  nollva  Howallana;  H.B,  1944  fct  91  Mtllon 
ond  atrptut  'fadarol  lo»li  did  not  poia  Congraat.  On  Morch  I9»  l»r«»  ''•Pf«««T 
lollvit  Pot>y  Mink  of  Mavatt  In  lha  VS,  Congrm  odvdad  raealpt  of  lha  waan^ 
paifKon  from  tha  frtondt  of  Komahomaho  ralotlva  lo  ratloroiloa  Tha  ^rlandl  of 
Komtftomaho  In  on  ajracutlva  mtaKna  ol  KawolhdO  Ourch  In  Honolulu  daiarmlnad 
thot  lha  Quaani  pallllon  woa  o  propar  opprooch  for  tha  notlva  Ha«ollon  conwnu- 
nlly^ 

Folio wiftfl  tha  Aral  eonprtaslonol  tayfildltonf  H.B.  t944,  coma  SJ,H, 
J 55  which  otao  foltad  to  po$J  Co^au,  stiff oring  a  boeWoih  ogolnjt  auceaaifW 
noUva  dolma  oround  fM  country.    On  March  31,  i9?9t  tha  Coundl  of  MowUlon 


noKva  HovoHon  ivffa^  from  l9  concor,  having  lha  Mghaat  conear  rata  In  tha 
noHofk  It  would  aaom  Ihol  lha  Intflcotora  affirm  thoi  notlva  HowoUona  hova 
dlwoya  naadad  madleot  cva^  which  woa  Iniandad  by  -Quaan  fmma  ond  Quaan  Kopfotsif 
In  bulUlnp  lha  Koplolanl  Motamlly  Honta.  Tho  offHotlona  thay  ti^ftr  tuggoH  o 
iaek  of  fiaidlrv  /or  pravanttvo  proctfcai  to  traot  molformotlona.  ft  coutd  ba 
aold  'thai  with  tha  ahortaal  Ufa  apon*  notlva  HowaUona  may  ba  roftiottng  Cha 
naad  for  madlcol  oltantlon  that  hod.  baan  plonnad  but  la  dtm^or^otL  It  la  alio 
potntod  out  that  If  ono  deaa  not  oi^lfiy  good  hoollh  thort  Ca  notfibv  to  tf^oyi 

For  0  Imgthy  pwtod  tha  ctanulotlva  offoett  of  ndm  and  danlol  of 
rl0hta  hova  aarvad  to  potorfaa  mviy  notlva  HowoUam»  furthar,'  Inaantltmiy 
hat  avan  Mrvad  to  rodleoKaa  icoroa  of  alhara.  Tha  Hllo  olrport  i(i*(n  bod  Ita 
rootj  In  vBtid  nallva  HavoUon  dliaotlafootlon  ovar  rovonum  mi  land  ua^  To 
moltt  known  thoaa  laauaa  Hawollon*  wara  raody  to  ba  orraatad,  ond  thay  wara 
arrutoil  in  tho  Inddant*  It  toel^  tuOt  octlvtly  to  offoet  thango, 

Tha  ffohoolowo  controvarty  may  otao  ropro$ont  notlva  Hovillon  dltsoll^ 
f Oct! on  with  tha  otttfnpHon  moda  thot  otythlng  *»n  ba  dono  with  tha  lond  with 
impunity.  It  la  difficult  for  many  lo  raaltaa  that  fmi  laovfnp  tha  land  oa  la, 
con  ba  worthy  and  onfoyoHo,  At  laoat  thla  ti  on  old  Howallan  phlloaophy.  Land 
naad  not  utl  ba  aold  onrf  davatopad  or  cut  up  and  fanead  or  conttnuolly  ohoad. 

TTiara  Kis  boon  nollva  Howollan  oppoiltlon.to  lha  divldlrv  u  and  iota 
of  lha  O0rl6ullurol  raatdanti*  londa  In  Volhola  and  tVqIMma.  Tho  iand  ftlond 
binning  and  lavalllM  rapraianta  mvothor  araa  whOf^a  notlva  HowbUom  hova  boon 
visibly  Involvad.  In  tho$i  (iicldanta  tharo  art  polnful  mnda  opanad  up  thoi 
moy  loKo  yaora  to  haali  If  avar. 

Vat  ihaaa  (rvldahta  may  hovo  larvad  o  p^blio  ourpoaa  to  orousa  owora* 
nail.  Vollva  Howollana  an^yad  lha  flrat  aapartancot  of  babtff  uptvotod  and  dli* 
ploead  ao  thair  aiparfanea  eon  ba  on  aiompla  for  othara  lo  taidaratand  and  appro* 
clota.  ff  thtsa  ojporioneot  hova  bHn  any  oasUtonea  In  allttflloni  llfca 
NuJntMl,  than  thoro  la  o  bor\§fit  fot  mm^  Thara  doaa  not  ofipaor  to  ba  on 
or0ahlfad  rodlcol  movomant  of  notlva  Howodona  yoti  nor  would  II  banafll  to 
crtola  ona  oa  lha  yomgor  gormroUon  bacoma  mora  owara  of  lha  pott  obuooo. 
tlilanlnp  lo  lha  Irotfa  wind  tolk  thoro  osn  ba  haord  tha  wMipara  thai  lomodoy 
moy  bacoma  loudar  but  not  naeaasoHiy  auMialva. 

SOVKHgiQHTy  AMO  THBAVBS  b» 

Soma  poll  Incldanta  ora  eonatructlva  to  rtvlaw.  fn  lt9i  lha  VMtod 
Stoiaa^  ooqulrad  lha  PhlUpplnoa  ond  Guon  from  Spoln  ofiar  tha  Sponim  Amarlcon 
Wor  which  tha  VJ.  Inliloiad.  That  a«na  vaor  tha  (Mliad  Siotaa  annaiad  Ho  wall. 
In  i90i  tho  Unllad  Stoial  quttkiy  racognlaad  ColianMon  rabali  to  aatobllah  tha 
Aapubfic  of  Pammo.  fntaraatlngty  tha  AapuMIe  wei  taioMUhad  by  us^np  o 
blockoda  to  pravtnl  tha  Coli^dn  oovormont  foteoo  from  eopluring  tha  rabala. 
rharaoftar  tha  Rapubllc  of  Ponvno  for  tlO  million  pova  t>ia  ^anomo  Canal  rlghta 
lo  lha  US  In  parpaiu<i)k    Much  lottr,  durb^  tha  i9iVt  and  World  Wbr  /f,  tha 
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Oroonlaallom  (COHO)  unonlmeuaiy  opprovad  lha  proposol  lo  dbsamtnota  ^Wmw* 
tfon  and  to  aducota  nollva  Hawollona  of  thair  lovaralgn  harliopa  and  to  etrry 
auch  0  proposal  to  tha  upcomino  ALOHA  (Aborlolnal  Londa  of  Howallon  Ancaatfy) 
Aaaoefollon  convantloa  On  April  9  ond  10,  1970  In  Hilo,  Howatt,  «dlh  roproooir 
lollvat  of  notlva  HawoHom  from  itoiawtda  In  oaaambly^  II  *>»  voiad  lo  dodoro 
Ihol  HowoUoni  wara  o  aovaraign  notion  ot  tha  ALOHA  Aaiodollon^  annul  eonwr 
lloa 

On  Auguil  SO,  I97S  tha  Council  of  Howollon  Organfaatlont  fCOHOj  in.roo' 
poraa  lo  puMlshad  odWca  that  wtlva  Amarlcon  groups  wara  updoling  thalr  eon^ 
alllutloni, '  forwordad  on  Inquiry  on  lha  mottar  to  iho  diraciad  qoandy^  tha 
Oaporimanl  of  lha  Intorioe,  A  raply  from  tha  Daporimant  (mpliad  tTMl  atnco  tha 
5,J,H.  4  iagUfollon  woa  balr«  conifdarad  to  'KttoblUh  tha  Aboriginal  Howollan 
Claims  Salliamant  Study  Comnlislon^t  lha  Infuiry  oppaorad  pramotvo.  Tho  (agCt* 
lollon  S,J,R,  4  did  not  po$9  Congrats  tikf  lha  pnacoding  H.B.  t944  and  SjJt. 
ISS. 

fn  lota  1980,  tha  tiattvo  Howotton  Clolno  Slufy  Conanlnfon  lagliloiloa, 
P.L.-  9d*5dS,  possad  In  Congro$t»  Tho  Study  Commlitlon,  dicing  hforlngt  in 
Honolulu  In  lha  month  of  Jonuary  I9$t,  was  odvisod  of  tha  aorllar  roquaat  to  lha 
Oaportmani  of  lha  fnlanor  to  osslil  In  updating  tha  notlva  Howollon  eonatlttr 
tlovL  Tha  Study  Conrvntislon  was  raquaalad  to  Mnftdor  oa  o  raconvnandollon  lha 
updoKng  of  tha  noUva  Nowollon  conittludoa  An  updoting  would  conform  to  lha 
puMbhad  odvica  lo  notlva  Amarlcon  groifit  lo  i^pdala  thalr  conitllutlona. 
Vollva  Hawollons  hova  not  hod  tht.  opportimfly  to  act  on  or  rofiito  lhar  conatf* 
lutfons  Impiamanlad  by  thalr  pradacaaiora. 


HEALTH 

Among  lha  flrat  hospftoU  to  cora 
for  notlvaa  wtro  thosa  at  lohoino  ond  Honolulu 
bagun  w<ih  on  opproprloClon  of  15,000.  Tha  . 
lagdloturt  opprovad  thla  and  bv  tha  ohd  of 
ISM  lha  QiMorft  Hospltol  hod  baan  comptttad 
lo  cara  for  Indlgant  Hov^llons.  Tha  hospital 
In  Honolulu  nUghl  not  hova  baan  btdll  hod  not 
Quean  fmmo  priwialy  aoUdtod  fiaida.  Sha 
otao  lafi  har  oatota  to  tha  parpaiuatlon  of 
tha  hotpliol.  Tliara  hod  olwoyo  baan  «  naad 
for  notlva  madlcol  cora:  In  I9il  Honolulu  woi 
glvan  o  low  rating  for  madlcol  cora.  Vat, 
lho(^  Quoon  imma  laft  har  londa  to  imdarwrlla 
madlcol  cora  for  Howoltena,  har  «|thta  hova 
baan  duragordad. 


Quoon  Fnna 


Tha  wilva  Howollon  population  doaa  not  fora  oa  wall  on  on  Indlcoiad 
ovaroga  comporad  lo  oil  othor  athnic  groupa  In  HowaiU  Thay  hova  o  highar  con- 
ganliol  malfomwHon  rata  than  tha  ovaroga,  and  lha  ihorlaat  Ufa  aipactoncy  of 
ony  athntc  group  In  tha  Slola.  Tha  oidorly  ora  o  group  that  nood  ocean  lo  much 
haallh  corO.  Tha  young  of  lehool  oga  ora  high  rttic  for  lllagflbnocyb  aorly 
prcgnoaclaa  «tih  lubaaquant  haolth  and  aodol  proNtmi,    Among  thosa  offllctlona 


odvaraory  counirlaa  of  Oormany  and  iopon  wora  to  ratoln  thalr  aovaralTttv  oflor 
lhair  dofoat  furthar,  thaaa  odvaraory  countrlaa  wara  givtn  many  MlUona.  of 
dollors  of  toxpoyara'  monlaa  to  old  In  ihaCr  racomtructloft  Alio,  oflar  tVorld 
n*or  ff,  Phlllpplna  aovoralgnly  Ml  raeognlaad  and  flUplnoa  grontod  thalr  Inda* 
pandanca  In  I  Ml  fn  tha  lota  lom  lha  AapubUc  of  Ponomo  taoa  glvan  boeh 
tovaral^y  of  lha  Panama  Conal  aorllar  cadad  by  iraoty  la  lha  UJ,  in  parpf 
lully.  During  lha  naggtlotloni  ragardtng  tha  Canal,  frootdont  Omar  Totrtfoo  hod 
Indicated,  "wa  wtU  work  with  you  but  If  wo  foil,  than  you  hova  tha  tulltta  and 
wa  hova  lha  bodlaa  to  fitl  tha  ConoL'  THo  ooqulrad  and  tha  dafootad  aovaral^ 
wara  raiiorad  In  aoch  coaa. 

An  axcapllon  lo  raslorallon  would  ba  Howoll,  o'lao  o  aovaralyi  notion 
olthough  0  matt  ono,  Howoll  mi  iraoitng  with  othar  aovaraign  nolloni  ond  hod 
diplomotic  ralolloni  n^th  mony  oountrlai.*  Hawaii  hod  fiva  traoilaa  with  lha 
Unllad  Siotaa  of  which  lha  ftadproally  Traoty  woi  probobly  lha  moat  if^flcant 
At  tlmas  tha  tormi  of  lha  aorly  ir«ailat  wara  Invokad.  Ona  occosfon  was  In  JtM 
whan  ifftraai  pravoOad  In  lha  kingdom  and  old  imdar  lha  larms  of  u*4  irtollaa  wei 
raouastad  and  tondorod.  Tha  old  raffuastad  was  to  proiaci  American  dlliana  and 
to  protorvo  tho  pOaeo  of  tha  coiadryb 

After  tha  aatoblUhmani  of  the  ProvUlonoi  Oovernment  In  Hawaii  In 
1099,  there  does  not  oppeor  lo  ba  In  tha  record  any  apadfic  conoallollon  of  lha 
Mloteroi  tMotioo  with  the  US,  Thoro  woa  no  formal  concdlatlon  procaaa,  nor 
could  be  tmder  the  clrcmtancat,  and  In  effect  the  ilolui  of  lha  Aedprodly 
Treoty  It  one  of  belrw  sttU  In  force.  The  AadP^lly  Traoty  of  I  sir  permitted 
the  use  of  Pearl  Horbor  in  exchange  for  the  entry  of  mgor  into  the  itS,  duty 
free.  This  orrongomont  la  no  longer  In  operation,  with  augor  onioying  o  n^ptttf 
In  the  worU  oMrkat  Aid  do^nattlc  production  foclrv  tha  corft  $\fOOtot\»r$  of  the 
targe  corn  Musiry^  The  problem  for  nollve  Howoliom  Is  the  orlglnol  uaa  of 
Pearl  Harbor  did  not  mean  that  title  passed  nor  was  It  o  aola  In  perpatultu  By 
con/eclttf^e*  If  the  Aedproclly  Trwty  was  tn  soma  way  mutually  dlaselvid,  than 
Poori  Horb^  ahouid  bo  retumtd  to  fAe  nallva  Howgllona  who  hold  oil  of  the 
lands  of  Howoll  'n  common.  If  the  Treoty  ware  not  conceMed,  and  thot  would 
po«e  0  proManv  thon  some  compensation  for  Ita  coi^lnued  use  Is  o  common 
proctlca.  ^ 


*    Englond,    Ctrmany,    Austro-Hungory,    ftoiy.   Ausslo,   Spain.    The  Nttharlondii 
Oanmorkj    Btlgiwn,    Mexii:o,    Chile.    Pfru   ond    CWno    repraifated   In  Howoll. 
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ERIC 


rwf  4wrH  vmw  rwt  both  state 

potntt  to  Pofid«f 


In  JM?  IfM  (Mffitf  5lot«t  ^  S«cr«tary  f«wf4  prefioNd  HuaUm 
AmtrleOt  ot  AXotkOt  frcm  th9  Mvmlam  for  $ 7,999,000 .jmid  Ihtrt  «fr«  no  etgmitt^ 
notlvt  prolMit  or  poufbly  (lity  vtrt  not  owt  of  tlM  plr<^•f•.  At  tho  tfmo 
tlitfc  wtff  pofhopi  49^000  to  0^000  nothwt  (n  AlotfA*  TflMnff  ttmt  tht  pur* 
eha»9,  0  natlvf»  t««n  AfoNf  Imnoff,  mtd  in  !$$$,  *Thty  Cf It  am  Kianiom  lold 
oar  land  to  thf  VJ,  Govtrnnwnt.  Thoro  wtrt  no  J^iMlMi  on  oir  lond.  TUtrt 
wtrt  no  «Mt#  PMpIc  imtf  p0Opl«  novtf  cant  tMro.  TUty  n«¥ir  mv  tt  1^ 
(fiMt  U«S.  Covornmtnt  ^  itottn  proptrty  inoyto*  Toh^  Uidr  for  U4l  Co¥fWKni, 
:Can  tuy  «hol«  vorld  Uiot  im>" 

HowoU  «oi  novor  pirctaMd  oi  MCh  oltnomh  •  mil  otnorlty  (n  NtwKI 
eon«d  tho  Otf0orchy  did  monoM  to  •vtroet  ntorly  $4  mftlfen  ftm  Vm  CMtod 
Slatot  for  0  tronifir  of  HQwmm  lovtrof^ty  (n  iltf«  Ao  in  AloAa  iho  ms)o^ 
p(ty  of  rtitdontt  (n  Noiraff  ot  tlM  ttmo  of  ttomfv,  oUdo  firom  tromlintib  ««ro 
notlvos;  oltfMugh  Vm  notlvo  preietttd  ot  tiMl  tfmt,  Ihoy  wro  not  fw«d«t 
51nc«  ih«a  fM  luuo  (n  Nawoll  hot  boon  (n  AopwIofL  tn  Aloifca  •  JotHnwrU 
wo*  modt  in  with  Um  nalfvt  ptoplo  bting  owoMod  ntofty  IJ  Mltfon  ond  40 
mllHon  ocris  of  lornt  aomo  o/  wAlch  eonloini  rtdl  of  ond  ndntral  dfpOiltii  Tho 
onjdtly  of  eA  eentponlot  olmott  in  partntHhtp  with  tlio  mUvm  iptodod  • 
••llltffrtnt  «(ih  tho  notfvtt  for  tUtlr  lond  rIgM*  to  door  Om  way  for  oQ  do- 
vtlopmtftf. 

Vctrtoln  octfom  wro  esrrlod  out  (n  tho  AlQitan  Mitlmnt  A  land 
frfM  M  first  bnpoltd  (n  ildd  to  holt  oirardi  and  irantfor»»  TIKi  mm  ont  rt- 
lull  of  Wllvt  p^ltiti  opdiRit  tho  ftolo  of  Alaska^  ptan  to  Mil  oO  OTd  got 
iMtM-^tht  North  SlofM.  By  JMI  oO  hod  boon  dlwovtrid  in  AlaM  Pruffioo 
Boy  to  compiicoio  mottort.  II  woi  Ihtn  thoi  o  fm%%%  for  two  moro  yoon 
to  provofil  tronioetlons  of  public  londo  In  Aloafto  wm  Cmtllutod  to  prstoct 
notlvt  riffhu/^O^  lhor%  has  boon  no  such  meroloiifn  ploeod  on  M  tmftrs 
In  No  watt  otthoueh  thoro  oould  hovt  boon  with  somt  odwantogos  for  notfvo 
Nowollons, 

m  J9dP  0  SM'popt  study  of  tht  Atoila  Noifvi  Iffid  qutttlon  «as  torn- 
pitttd  with  tt^yctUom  on  how  to  hondit  tht  proMm  TM  \JS*  Stnotort  irfio 
htlptd  drofi  tht  I9S9  Aloita  stotthood  Itgtslailon  dU  not  wont  toe  etoso  sem- 
Uny  of  Iht  study  i<tport»  It  was  foortA  that  clott  ft)A%yt  of  tht  buUry  SlS-popt 
tludy  by  ihk  US,  odmlnlsiraUon  or  tht  OtpOftmtnt  of  tho  fnttrlor  would  rtuHt 
(n  0  rtcomnttndotlon  to  gut  tht  Stotthood  Act  of  |I5I  to  stttit  Iht  nollw  land 
clolms.  Thtft  (9  a  UmlloHty  Ini  Iht  cost  of  Nowoil  btcoust  In  both  costs  no 
dirftrtntiQtlon  btlwttn  tht  nottvts'  right  to  Iho  Ivids,  vtfius  tht  stolt  ms 
modt  pr^or  lo  Iht  gronllntf  of  stotthood.  It  can  bt  ia(d  (hot  both  Stotthood 
Acts  wcrt  hosly  tn  that  rtiptct  In  Nowaft  Iho  Stotthood  Act  dtscnws  tloso 
rtvftw  (or  chon0t  or  affitndmtnt.  Rtidtw  Is  nteossary  to  oddrtss  ovtrslghl  In  tht 
hflsit  10  t^tel  Invntdlott  odmlsston  plus  Iht  opprovol  of  other  propositions  of 
botfidprlts  ond  lotd  ^nt$  by  tht  ftdtrot  govtrnmsnl.  Tht  thrtt  proposlllons 
vcttd  on  ^unt  77,  I95P  to  provfdt  for  (nvnsdiott  admission  of  NawaU  Into  tht 
t/nlon  w«rt  not  wtll  enough  mdtrstood  nor  toQir  bito  tonsldtrotlen  tht  notl«o 
Na%vl(an  Inttrcstsj 


►  ao  - 


"which  would  result  If  tht  trtotlti^  controetl  and  o^tmnt  bttwotn  tht  Clobm 
onl  oftf  tht  t/nlttd  Stotos  •wrt  rtvtosd  on  tht  ^i«d  of  froaf,  dures*»  wmv^ 
sclonoble  consldefotlon,  mutual  or  (oMottrel  ntfsttkt,  wiothtr  of  low  or  not, 
or  any  other  grwatt  coflnlsaMt  by  Iht  eoirt  of  tqidt/. 

For  fvllvt  NowoKartf  It  con  bO  fount  thot  tht  ttnm  of  tht  trtdtles  bf 
iwttn  tht  US,  oM  Nowpll  wtrt  Inttrruptod  or  eontfodlettd  by  the  tvsnti  of  JitJ 
mtoning  t  rovlsfon  of  tho  ttrmt  of  tho  Irtoly^  by  t«llittfOl  «Uo»w  fljort  (s 
olio  for  futlvt  NowoKons  tht  tttment  of  titlngidslinsnt,  idileh  ipportnily  did 
not  cokt  ploco  and  rolsts  tht  question  of  trespok^  If  no  titlhcMihment  teoir 
place  the  US,  os  trustee  toitll  os  lots  os  1159  moy  ottsnM  lo  recover  firom 
thoie  wi  Nowollortf  who  hove  ffenmted  rovsnuM  or  pro/lu  ffom  the  lands 
volvtd. 

M  the  eoie  of  the  Pueblo  Toos,  who  hod  lived  conttnwusly  In  their 
region  to  be  o  worded  their  l«ids,  the  native  ilowHom  bos  done  tho  sane  for  as 
lono  or  lon^sr.  The  point  to  siresied  thot  NowoU  has  been  tho  only  home  for 
native  NowoUans. 

(Vhlle  It  would  stem  that  the  notlve  Nowollons  hove  hod  llmlied  oppor- 
luwiy  lo  ejplolt  tht  rtsottf-ces  of  Nowoil  thty  should  bt  ollowtd  to  do  so  os  on 
tqudl.  In  any  tvtnt  It  li  timt  to  •nS  tht  trusttt  tiolus  OS  to  bting  dont  In 
Iht  othtr  Pocl/lc  lilanfs.  Thto  action  mid  bt  ba$H  on  tht  tfm$ff  of 
sovtrtfpnty  ond  ianfl  In  l«9r  which  epptors  lo  bt  on  odmlniltrotlw  transfer  of 
sovereignly  not  o  li'ue  sovsretgnty  tromfer. 

PISCHIWWAtlOJil 

rhere  were  stvtrol  tstotei  tstoMlihed  In  Nowoil  btfort  the  overthrow 
come.  These  estoles  "^ny  times  were  ploced  In  lru#  for  the  hrlfS.  As  «ich 
Irusu  the  estoles  pold  dl^dends  to  the  heirs  on  •  refiMar  bosU> 

After  the  overthrow  there  was  eitoMtohed  tht  torgt  trust  of  tht  ctdtd 
(ends  of  nearly  two  miltlon  ocres.  The  lorge  trust  of  ceded  londs  were  not  JW^• 
'  tic  londt  OS  PuNic  lonrfi  fn  the  United  Stoles;  The  ceded  lend  trust  could  be 
Mid  to  belond  to  the  cddsni  of  the  notlys  Nowollan  govemment,  heW  (n^comnon 
and  included  tbe  Iderrtiriirf  vested  Inte^^it  of  notlvt  Nowollons  by  tht  Lond 
Connijuon  of  t$4S.  Tht  ceded  tend  irusi  could  not  bt  ceded  KjoWy  ««»y  of 
these  who  would  portldpoie  in  the  ceding  of  the  trust  lends  were  no*  eWttm 
of  the  fuUvt  Nowollon  govtmmertt  nor  hod  they  •  mandate  to  carry  out  su«  on 
oct. 

in  1997,  the  ceremony  to  cede  the  londs  of  No  wall  end  trowTer  Nowollon 
Mverelonty  was  on  ottempt  to  tronsfor  those  ossets.     PonowlhQ  Wjal  ceremony 
the   RfJoluilon   ot  Anneiotlop^         passed  In   1991.     fh  the  Heiolutlon  of 
*  Annrjfltlon,  Article  II,  the  new  oovemment  of.  the  Territory  wos  to  «• 

cffds  from  the  cided  lands,  ofter  costs  of  government,  solely  for  the  edueo^ 
ttonol  0^  puWlc  purpoioi  of  the  inhabitants.  of  thli  »«i  ^  occompllshed 

wlihobt  0  m<»tdote  from  the  eltls*ns  of  the  hotivs  Nowailcn  ^vemmeni  ond  o 
md^ority  of  native  Nowollons. 


-  ft* 


Tho'  Prttldont  of  the  Urdtod  Stotos  on  Jti] 


July  I,  i9r0  In  Ms 
In  port,  nhe  time  has  xam  to  I 
«litro  the  mdlon  fkitire  Is  dotennlned 


Conoress  on  fndlon  Mif  doterMnotlon 
^Ih  the  pott  «id  creote  eondl^M 
fftflvi  oeto  ond  trdten  dec<sloni".('o7l 

rn  1971  wtien  the  Aloslm  nstlvo  olobnt  eettiement  was  made  It  woe  on 
lewsuol  oitrelso  In  dtvtlopfrv  tadlen  ttlf  dttorndnatloa     Notlvi  Nowotlcme  cm 
sptcutott  tt  0  etfnporoblo  per  oepAo  eettiement  t^th  that  of  Alosta  to  forth- 
cSrrfna     In  NowoU  It  it  not  |«  o  fedtrol  probl«  ^th  native  Nawallane,  tut- 
otso  0  stole  problom  of  monagCrv  -notlvt  osstto        Ineomo.    Tfiere  ore  no  oQ 


resorvos  In  Howott  and  only  one  Iotbo  Induttrj^  tocrton, 

Miother  toiriim  om  old*  or  Is  i^lllna  u>  old«jiottus  HoM 

only  bo  eptculoted  «4)oa     Vet  lOMrtim  Is  based  on  notj^Nowdlgw 

splrtt  of  dlohoi  tho  adttrol  prvotleoe  «td  tht  notiro^QPInle  atttn 
notlvt  homeland* 
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 and  that 

•ttting  of  tht 


LITTCAnOWS 

Amono  tht  mott  biyroqlvo  native  Amtrlcon  titlpotlon  that  eould  have 
ooeirrtd,  hod  It  not  boon  rosolvtd  by  negotlotlofv  was  Um  Alaskan  NottuH 
Oolms.  An  •tbnatod  tWrtryoar  UtlQatton  would  how  been  very  danegliy  In 
that  cose.  SsstntlollH  Alaska  hod  o  lot  of  roso«rcoi  nttding  prompt  dovt- 
lopmtnt*  ft  bfcamt  on  lomodtato  proMtm  end  was  to  bt  sttttod  ^dcMy  ond 
pentroidlyi 

tn  iOOB  tho  rooo'Mlans  of  Now  Nttteo  hoi  set  osldt  for  them  tht  0tut 
tokt  rtolon*  TTioy  tad  llvtd  tiiert  eontlnuotoly  for  bttttr  thm  009  ywt.  In 
J98I  tht  root  filed  o  daim  for  tht  lond  ond  In  1970  tiM  Congrtss  timed  owr 
49,000  ocros  to  Vm  futblo  Toot  Indians  end  may  have  set  a  proetdent  In  to 
doim.  tn  Washington  Stott  tiM  Yattna  Indlone  eorrltd  on  o  iwenty-ysar  battle 
loTS^to  i.liSai^ocroe  of  lond  In  ttit  wiUoyv  Tht  Yakima  won  tiielr  bottle 
and  now  poy  no  ttott  toveo. 

m  tilt  stoto  of  Molnt,  tiM  Pasaomaquoddy  Tribt  ond  tiM  Penobscot  Nation 
filtd  suit  to  rtgoln  iwo-tidrds  of  tiM  ttott  or  il  mHlliw  ocros.  The  sidi  otoo 
oskod  for  Monwflos"  from  profits  occruod  bv  non-/ndlan  o%«ers  In  tho  J^*y^*00 
years  of  trotpom  on  atl09td  fndlon  property  Tht  Mian»  claimed  tiM  l«»d  In 
question  MS  wertii  910  bttWon,  and  to  ttMirs  btcoust  II  was.  ctdtd  to  tiM  stott 
witiiout  caivwlonol  approvgl,  <tt  rtylrod  *!sr1^J*^JJi  SL  If t 

On  Ptbruory  If,  1077  Iht  Dtportmtftfs  of  iustlct  md  tnUrtor  od^rtsed  tiM 
Ptdtrol  Court  «My  would  brO^  suit  ojolnst  Iho  stott  of  Woine  acting 
leos  for  tho  two  trtbe*.     A  counter  proposaC  was  mode  tef  Prosldenl  Carter^ 
oMe,  Supreme  Court  Judge  wnttom  B.  Cieitiier,  more  acceptable  to  tiM  parties 
conctmtd* 

Tht  Alosican  Notlvo  Clolim  ond  tiM  Nawallon  Notlvt  Claims  movsmtnt  hove 
Umllorltles,  to  tiM  tsteni  tiial  tiM  Indian  Clolms  Commission  was 
lo  each  In  o  proctlcol  sense.     Apporenlly  the  oborlglnol  titles  clalmtd  by  ^JhJ. 
notlvos'  hod  not  been  token  or  extinguished  by  the  United  Stoles.    Ths  United 
Stotes  has  simply  wl  oeted.    The  COmmtoloo  wos  empowered  to  deiemdne  ctabns 


TTte  oMttlon  to,  who  has  an  Intorosi  In  tiM  coded  landsf  Who  ha»  an 
oborloinel  title  and  lattr  m  ld«itlflad  %Mttd  Inttrost  in  tiM  Ividsr  Natfvs 
Nowauan  tvoly  tod  weh  an  (nttrtst  ond  wtrt  Uktly  tiM  only  ones.  Nttho 
Nawollorw  ostiMOnIyoneitohavt«uehan  intorost  oro  tttglblt  for  bentflte  as 
htlps  to  tiM  trust 

But  afiof  onntiatlon  when  tiM  eodtd  land  trurt  Is  tiondnod  It  oan  bt 
seen  tint  wtlve  Newaflone  did  not  roeelve  •Vjtwot  J^^"  ^  i^Mfl^S 
lord  trust.  Altiioi^  tt  can  be  argued  Uiot  natli«  Natatlans  wero  MItiod  lo 
such  -  as  w«  dotennlnad  In  iOfO  by  tho  Statohoed  Act,  In  Section  ir  from 
tile  period  of  tOOO  to  1099  It  om  be  aetd  that  tiM  native  NawaUan  trust  «ms 
toxod  I00»  m  far  os  native  Hawaflam  wer#  eonoemed  beeotoe  tiiey  reeelvad  no 
diraot  bvteflts.  Startr«  tiM  tnmme  from  tiM  ooded  lands  irttii  oO  otiieri  «^ 
did  not  poeseie  an  Intofoet  In  tfw  coded  lands  to  dtoor<mlnater)^  PUrtiw*  not 
to  rocelveoty  direct  bemflu  ftm  th$  coded  lond  trust  for  native  Nowollans 
while  otiier  cstoto  helre  do  receive  bene/lte'ls  qtoo  dtocrimtnatof)^ 

In  tiM  Statehood  Act  of  1909,  Section  Of,  an  efr<rt  waiL  made  to  dtotrl- 
iuie  Income  or  afford  bmoflta  to  mtivo  Nowetians,  «  one  of  tiM  fli*  ptrpot^ 
10  bo  met  by  tiM  new  State  of  NawoUt  and  o  rasponslWllly  In  belng^reeo^sed 
OS  0  stole.  But  tiM  stole  did  rvl  provide  any  bsnsflte  until  1970  when  o  con- 
stltutlml  onwfwfment  woe  Introduced  and  passed  ta  aceomplM  the  iwrposa.  H 
would  onpeor  tt  If  tiM  beneflu  are  rttrooetlvt  to  tiM  dolt  of  tiit  ^statehood 
poet  mode. In  19091. 

In  tiM  Stotehood  Act  of  1999  In  Section  IP,  one  five  purwoae  has 
since  been  defined  as  10%  of  tiM  coded  land  Income.  Thoee  who  quBlIfy  for  bent- 
flte ore  of  m  notlve  blood  or  more  on*  perpetuates  tiM  dl^tslen  by  orbltfary 
selection  of  Mood  quanlim  flrtt  tiHroducod  In  the  NoweUon  Nomea  A(t  of  JMO. 
What  to  boino  ovorloofced  to  that  fU_  doecendanta  have  a  oomnon  vested  Intorest 
In  tile  coded  IwsH  trust  based  on  succession.  Tlito  moy  mean  tiM  present  litter- 
pretotlon  of  I0»  ceded  lord  Income  for  *lnefltt  to  90%  or  more  nothM  Mood  to 
reosonoUo.  Tht  i9MJ^  feir-flflht  or  $0%  of  heneHts  represents  tiiose  who  ore 
lea  tinn  00%  nWlve  btoo*  ond  ore  not  belrtg  rooogBlsod  as  atop  beino  heirs  to 
tiie  ceded  Aft*  Thto  being  tiio  cose,  with  tiMoe  oOerHghts,  If  9«7>«  •»verel0i 
wn  NTfouSiTo  pJocoodSgalnst  and .  to  oorroct  these  conditions  "Jjj^wjj 
comldered.  What  to  betiv  said  Is  npUw  Hawpllans  ore  ogoto  betaff  sjwi 
chona^oref  If  oB  do  nA  quaVfy  on  o  Hosls  of  succession,  tiMn  idiat  oti»er 
*boKs^  tiiere  to  qualify  for  bwiofltsf    Is  tiiera  dtocrWnationf 


fllTEWr  AND  ^yCBPgNT 


/n  0  rovlew  of  notive  Nowollon  Mstory.  It  to  eWdent  tiiot  tiMre  wos  to 
be  no  sole  of  Ms  for  any  omount  Secondly^  ths  Intent  was  Uial  tiiere  would 
be  no  loss  o/  livfependence  or  tiM  ability  to  make  choices  as  tiw  nativs  Nowollon 
sea  are  »oper  for  thomseNef.  Motive  Nowallam  should  be  able  to  determine 
5Sr  own  priorities  as  stated  In  tiie  McCreorv  resolution  PO**** . j«  J^**^  ,«!| 
rebruary  1894  that  tlottd,  "tiiot  the  people  of  tiat  country  »'»«J<«  , Aft 

solute  yreedom  and  UdoptnSonco  in  J«^^  ^1^**^^ 
Thto  stotement  «m  htm  opply  to  tiM  odoptlon  of  o.  hew  constitution  as  hod  been 
pr!S«ed.     In  tofwi^  tosell  ony  l<Fids,  tiw  natlve^awa«an  has  eihlMted  on 

I 


if^rtm  pri^ttgt  by  ntettbtf  Iht  firm  fi^  tf  ffimi  to  nO,  bi  M 
dobw»  tadofaMnwd  tht  tittmt  and  pwwdwt 


Sam  IIP*  of  moMtory  MttlMtt  or  r«» 

OMW.  TMrVtaCM  of  tut  long 
of  MOMnrf*  «itf  poUttml  fMoNi  ad  mort  lupt^ 
tormy  f«r  tfM  uw  ff  nttfw  NcwattM  «Mt»  •udi 
«  Mt  •«!  rmroN.  Rnvatloni  Aodd  b«kd« 
tht  oon^Mtsfi  of  unoquit  oipMtatfon  and  do- 
orodotfon  of  tfw  onvCrwmwt  and  tlit  idvifM  ofroot 
It  hod  on  nMw  pooplo.  Not  tht  tMft  etnH- 
tfflrotleit  tfMdd  bo  tht  OHMmteA  of  iolf  dfttf^ 
mtfen  ond  tht  tttiiro  of  tho  nottvo  nimnm 
troonru  A  Io0ot  orptntnt  (n  tMt  oroo  li 
awOoMo  OTd  potfltit  to  .oithor  notly.  Attmitm 
emm  of  •  MnOor  nrtipo^nw 


fn  tht  twnt  mUw  HowtOmm  dfcfdf  not  to  |t»  thttr  eofnuen  proptrlA 
thm  ttey  havo  tht  option  of  nanqgCnff  It  thOMNhMt  for  ptnorottnp  rovvwti  to 
bo  uMd  at  thty  dottrmlno  thttr  wm  prtorlttoi.  Not<vo  NoiMUm  htvo  noyor 
Mid  thty  did  mt  wmA  to  mMppt  thoir  oun  o/f^  OM  tht  oentrory  thoy  ham 
boon  oncToro  oo^or  to.conUnuo  to  do  oa 

^  Ono  option  to  «ddro»  tho  nothw  n§mUm  . 
ottuttlon  It  tffnothbv  dono  bi  tho  ooit  to  ooc 
j^dt  Mttw  teidi*  ladi  In  Idff  froitfont  Onont 
tot  010*  Oi  •  rotorwtten  n,009  tcrot  of  M  to 
tht  40110  Cottomo  fndtffii.  Mottly  all  of  At  Ivid 
wm  t  M  0/  and  mtoqtdit  buthot  bi  tho 
CoUferfda  d«rt  new  ooUod  fabn  Sprti^t.  bi  idtl 
tht  frdton  AUotmont  Aot  wi  ponid  to  donwy  tnih 
%(tfMOi  ftoto  to  tht  mttoffi  fndtant.'  fft^it'throo 
yoort  totor  fai  INI  whon  N««oA  piinod  itotoheod, 
tht  rmftam  In  tht  CoHfaido .  dtiort  war*  fb«lly 
oQowod  to  tooao  or  ttO  tht  M  ott  oHdt  for 
thtm  ovttv  (n  1171*  ft  mo  thtCr%  ConMl 
iold,  and  'vlthmtf  any  onewnbmet*.  Iran(ealh% 
tho  mtlvo  NatNdoni  did  not  rootlwt  ciy  tond  bi 
l$U  tflto  tht  Agua  OoUonto* 

On  (htip  laid  tho  A9M  CeUonto  poy  no  Ineomt  or  prepti^y  taiti  bocwoo 
that  would  bo  en  •ofwwnbronoo".  Utof,  oflor  *  long  eowt  fight,  It  wot  doddod 
thot  tht  fndlvft  tewli  woro  not  tubftet  to  tonln?  low  btettJN  «nttco  wuM 
N  on  "tnoMronea*.  MoonwhOt  tho  rnflont  itott  thty  wlih  to  coeptrott  idtfl 
tht  dty  govtrrmtnt  hd  pfoftr  to  hovo  mor«  dtndty  on  thtlr  praporty  for  thttr 
purpotif.  Futirt  nopoHotlont  wOl  tottio  tho  mottor. 


Ul|Wll.OMfO 


Notlvo  Nowdom  moy  tloot  to  olio  hav*  dotl^od  thttr  trotfltlonol 
Mt  01  mnoMboPOd  proptrty  bi  a  nopetlatod  oottlomtnt.  In  0  pool  ptrpttuoUy 
hold  for  oltoMit  OP  dlttHbutfOfv 


ERIC 


tto  ottoMpt  to  oddroti  notM 


Tho  Nattv*  Nowollvi  Slufy  ComnlMton  In 
Nowollan  proWoim  f ocoi  two  Mndi  of  teuii.  ^ 

Ftnu  l»  •  •rtttl^  •r  •  Intorott,  (dontlflod  tt  «  wttod  to- 
ttPMt  Socond.  It  li  0  Mto  of  Afmrtcm  bitntpmU  roeo^iiflg  •  onrd  obO- 
iSon  to  tlS7«candonto  of  *  notfw  poopto  idw  thotr  01m  «wrtopt  dojt  jdtt 
«o  Iwihly  fai  tho  poit  HootonoM*  otsttontnto  ham  boon  oonttadod  *dtf^  othop 
notlvo  p^plt  iM  taVt  olto  o^Mod  dWoootton  and  Mna  0¥ortd>tbMd>  An 
Swy  •T^qulotf  tottlBnont  theST M»t  to  omldipatod.  4fttP  towrnl jwojotfont 
of  d«ltl  T  could  toko  NowoOont  mmf  fftnoratfont  InVrnJ^  to  ropoto* 
ttif  ttt/rictoncy  ond  dttormtnotfen  thoy  onto  pMiiiif  tnd  /», 
•old  «w  S7  dot^i*«tl«  UV;  mort  •JJjEjf*^  iJ^hSf^ 
oral  ftr  rvtlw  Nawottant  It  ihould  bo  no  6ifftntf>  ft  eon  bo  otfetd  how  KB 
S£  ftttorotlon  bo  findod.  fmtif^  Md  com  fmlhtf^m  Vwt  hwt  om 
^  tht  otfttl  of  Mtfw  NaWBflaS  ovor  tht  pott  m  M<fw«  of  Mowttm 
tS!Sur/.id  o!h»  oMtt  ond  tht  montputottofi  of  thooo  otoott  hM  df^mod  ooieli 
Inoomt  In  tho  pott*  t 

ft  on  bo  M(d  by  oitmlon  tht  Stott  trootiry  todoy  li  ttm  ttj  «"» 
tr^^y  eroot.?  by  jotlvo  Ho^Jlon  ^  "KiT'-Sh'^  £i  lUS.'^d 


wrvt  »  thoft  choniit  tho  notlw  ptoptt  of  f**^^  ^S'lP^J^  J,*^ 

tttont  thot  It  roduewl  opportifdt!^  own  ye*.  ff^^L^lS^!^  lit  iS 
•n/nplt,  notivo  Mowollant  hod  v^oyod  tebv  Pteco?  2 JJJ^T^i  T^itSL  to 
opportwtlty  to  parKdpoto  bi  tht  pott  at  tht  ttottiUe*  wtf  d*nonrtroto  w 
thli  orte* 

bi  tht  oroa  of  houUng^  o  tomt  If  ntorly  out  of  »;« A  ff^fg?^ 
tion  (I  ftfU  proiffit  to  dHw  i<>  cotti*  Largo,  acroqpti  oeoulrod  to  ^mff  ^ 
2y  qiilitSiabniwni^^  ago>*  ttowly  bolng  modt  owiftaao  to  dowlojwrt  to 
roduct  opon  ipue*  and  dony  aocoto. 


«dO0  ond  again  «r> 
motnland  ofTor  h(i0or 


Thoit  actl^llM  lood  to  (ott  opporttfdtjfk  moro 
plut  lobor  (0  Icoop  wopot  tow.  m*  nmo  potltlont  on  1 
M)0Oi  than  In  HowaU  In  oooh  roipoot. 

TTUi  li  00  buOt  («wi  «  i/^jpodlont  eolltd  oloho  or  tht  •tobo  Mjit 

'ijLX'J^^'"''  ".r"?-rirrs.'sr's  cs^^/jc? 


ifl*/.    Totrlim  tt  promottd  wtdtly  onq  tow  10  00  pooa  ror  «« 

ir.  low  bocouio  of  a  iirplut  loborond  ont  ^J^S*  r!?L 

Nativt*  do  not  rotftlvo  any  •""LifS^l!-.*^' JL^^Jli^?^tti2^  HtK 

hfodllnoft.     yot  notlvot  ofo  ^^^^ »S^JS^  oopm^ 

(neomt  pop  eop<to  from  tourton  could  bo  tht  loott  ta  * 

topo  of  tht  tiroo  bflllon  onuttt  grow,  eould  bo  tho  loatt  of  tht  mofop  tihmo 
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OPOwt  offoetod.  It  h«  boon  tht  praettco  to  UH  noMiw  «owoHoni  thil  whot- 
KSriil5«3d  fbr  thtm  li  good  for  th«.  IfPojt^MitOPy  li  w  oHtoHo  wtitt 
STbOOT  plMMd  for  thtm  Iw^Nn  tho  oppoofto  and  ta^oui  to  thm. 

NOW  «Nr  l»t*o  mim  NawoUont  oontHbutod  to  NdwoU  AjMt 
from  bobli  thtT  homo  «!  tht  tond  of  oloho.  notlw  Ha-otfoni  through  tholr 
JSLhZ  tpt^  havo  oontHbutod  to  tht  odueotton  of  tht  moM  of^  Nowitfl 
tSSt  dSMrmUi  nbUc  MheST^  TMi  to  t)ro(«h  Artielt  11  of  cht  lto«totlon 
STSLtSSST  ^thto^cSmotod  Mt  •uT^^  f^n  tht  ^eodod  Ijdi 
oftoTcStt  ^  gov*r»w»»t,  woro  to  to  uwd  oololy  for  tht  bMofIt  of  tht  (nhoM- 
VaZ  of  1h!  HtmUm  totot  for  oduootloMl  and  ot^tr  public  pwpoto.  Hit 
[J5it  I&  WiJJito  tht  1^  Itooi  ptromoUy  utOltlng  tht  ^Mtor 
ihort  of  tho  budgtt 

m  tho  ffvo  of  dovolopnorrt.  Oitoi  li  protoMy  owrbi^  olroody  witfi  t 
•trolui  of  totti  roonw  lHond-wCd*  md  conwrHont  to  condomtnttfto  or  Hmo- 
thoHnd  btlno  tfdtPtofcon.  Tht  outv  latondt  hovo  dlicoifrt  occomodoUont  to  fW 
tSSnt  toOffS.  Sid  li  roocMfV  a  totirotlon  point  •d  li  tiptflonrtng  tocoti 
eopacli>  Howott  and  Kouol  or*  tpproodjlnp  "iJ^^""  i".f"!li.'^rL!Ir#.?!2 
Uttlo  Molotal  to  btiw  dovttopod  for  toirton.  TTm  pobtf  li  that  Of  ooeh  telond 
orm  tmSrvm  JSm  of  r^tnU  0  ntw  tftt  li  bUli  to  toko  Itt  ploe*  and 
onothor  to  roptoc*  that  and  tho  oyd*  conttnuoo.  Auwof 

But  i«lw  H*wad«t  COR  toko  hooft     TTitro  li  JWj« 
eottio.    Th^  li  >»op^  bo«uto  It  can  bo  found  Cn  tht  Dtclaratlon  of  fndtptndonco 
ThT^LoJSI^'WaMd  thoto  truthi  to  to  tolf  ovtdtnt,  that  oO  mm  OfO  crootod 
2ldirSJ?thS  SSToSdSSod^thlb-  Croiop  1th  ctrtoln  (nollontUt  Hl^ 

iSlar2rdSr««  bo  foiid  In  iu  tht  native  Mowrflon  conrtlt^lont  tMeh  wtM 
SSSi  Itlngt  to  hto  poopto  tnd  y«eh  wort 

Sfoot  od  by  tht  froildont  ^JT^wnnJ^^^^'^u^ 
Hiwitti  rrwwtA  IL  Notehi  tortn  A*  rhvttofv  and  Wunom  A,  ninnty  aia  nei 
SSSort^  MTwoW^oipIt  llkyhlngtoir whtn  tho  UX  Stnttt  octod  on  tht 
7SSZ>or  A^TZiinm  II  j\^rtS^  TWI  thould  bt  rocognlttd  ond  thrtP 
oiSSodifUod.  HotMm  fm  chongod  from  tho  ppovloui  tffopt}  ««  «;wwtloii 
JSeh  wS^^/tctod  0?  not  btlng  tht  wfll  of  tht  wfortly  of  tM  ptjpit  0? 

«r«ould  It  worront  vmH^tm  of  tmK  Hit  l»''Pl««<«r «  '^LJ'^J^ 
^nutd  for  wh  0  lorShy  poHod.  Inttrortlngly  tht  tondolwood  troot  art 
growing  ogoln  ond  thor*  li  hopo  thoy  wOl  rocovtr  ot  toforc 
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ffffA,  p»  r02 
ffffft,  p.  ror 
ff.  fn«|  p.  2J 

KOJH  It  p.  424 
AfV,  p.  2J 


00  - 


00. 
OJ. 
02. 
02. 
04. 
05. 
00. 

or. 

00. 
00. 

JOO. 
JOJ. 
J02. 
J02. 
J04. 
J05. 
100. 

jor. 

JO0. 
JO^. 


ffffH,  p.  J020 
fffPR.  p.  J000 
fffPR,  p.  J5r0 

fffPR*  p.  jorr 
KOM  r.  p.  200 

KCUH  It  p.  <P< 
KO/N  fl,  p.  200 

Mffn.  p.  Jortf  4 
Sill  J  00.  p.  20 
Nffn,  p.  roo 

HP.  p.  J  04 

NPi  P.  JOf 

HP,  p.  02  . 

HP.  p.  J  JO 

HP.  p.  20r 

HP,  p.  200 

soTt  p.  2rr 

AP,  p.  0« 
AP,  p.  J 42 
H.  fnv,  p. 02 

CPR,  s«htb(t 
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f  XHiafT  'A* 

Tut  g«TmMtat  d  6t  luAwkk  liM*  •PH*'* 
pMti4  (ram  Uti  UUi  «t  Um  »tf  htf  ftt  Imi*  il  •  wQhMj 
eUlwckf  OMtUMNMsMiUif  ttwKatoUtttftfwti. 
ler«  tk«  rtt««l  nmH  •!  0»  t»vp«iii  It  HvMlvh  Um  pmid 

%\t  Uof.  it4  (kf  lititr  m»U  m  iImi  U.MiyffNl  nU  «>|)u^ 
••lalimata.  M»«.  iiltf  dw  mtm  r/WiW.  t»»  Mt»i»m  aw 
i.^i.tfctVw<A»MiOT,<WiitiHia>  itwwitotWIH. 
WSt  It  U  MtM)  f tf  \  titti  lU  M*  •!  ifMdihi  JmvmIi  M 
!•  nprl«t  cmMM  M  ^  AiMikM  fvM  m  iW  mM 
f  tvohdoh,  ihkxfk  f»a  cMMt  «f«M       Wu  vo^  taunts 

iDft  tn  iiy  u4  •sn«^•(^lMt  rtvn^l,^  '''•nat  ^ 

U  •  ^  iai«r  ^  rtte»  fUtf,  ui4  iW  ui  vte  ImIi  (w 
th«  lieu  i»  ik«  Hndilv  {mimIi  «iS  mi  ia4  Am 

Star  MdlfQs  th6;^cew 

twit  MUM  »M  u  m|?«M,  ht  vnlt; 
"AMft  IfMi  tti  fbv»««f  • 

•l» 


btft      »^  •S«5f^  4  ^» 


•«M5mC»dnM)«>««  uko 
NadHa  d  •  — ' 


.Bulletin  Goe5  Aftornoon 


After  kW  iuym.  th«  0»Ur  tdlj- 
i?  Mir  «.  it*J  *•  »^** 
«h>u  mw  ta  tWi  cltj  .ti*  •fH*' ^ 

TM  Mrt        »»•  O*"' 


S*  prtMSt  torn  d  0»r*'**^J!!!f  • 
tnm  vitb  tw  Mmtm  d  «m 
«Kiilm  UMifi  "^"i,* 
••U««  bUtit.  U  »U1  ml»t«la  tMl 
•B  lnd«H"4««l  r«»»^ll<  ^  Md 
MtMtoi]wM«d«da«H^'  - 


.  juiVBRSB  SpossbsmonI. . Vu.' 


1:. 

t 

I- 


A'. 


y  ««dicn  sor       """^      .—i-wrf  ■ — «-- 


A  Case  for  Reparations 
for  Native  Hawailans 


Htthf  pHiUo«  h  iMiV  idtt  dtf»  1^ 


10  Med4«  iMtfMl^  <d  iB  MU«t  ^mHm.  Mm  tJUMtf  luw  loft, 
toMfttd HdiMnfiv r**f( ^'"^ llii  ■Mm* 

II II  d.  Miim  d  Ah  wWi  li      kjf  «d«M*^ 
RMmiem  b  {mm  ivmii  m,  IT  m  mttpt,  tfw  ite  cw  fcr  NttNfl  AI«U»  v4  b4m 

•t*..  im.  to  PM  IMI  IMMMT.       Iffft.  iMi>  d  MM**  1151  d  U»  •frni? 

UH<i>i»digiiXMirtdU»l<t<fca>V>>B»V»Ma<Mfliw<>l^^ii»dCiiMiiiiii>t**.>>«^^ 
•rttev^iOiHidiJkv 

I.  liw iMm—K»4I.MI>.  ^  _^  . 

<»t-»MwMilhnhMi»^iij1HmU»*><|imil<»t>«dlmiiWit>mW<X|  hnm 

>miilliYH"f  •  g.-^-^.**  ^M-^M^^k>.^A^w«>^ 


*.|l.«^t  Itol  lllli  Mmwtl.  Mart  n.  1»t>  •A>t.««4  t  WUmmt^tm^  M-^mrnt  mOmt  ■  1*1  ^ 
1)11.  m  llfTltiiNlMlMtCMi  « llrMI*! 


•  *  *  r 


Vr  .. 
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ixwBir  v 


fMtlmooy  of  Hoftwi  Weoi  rttottw  to  iTvarUdkbot 

ifodcsmffru  Jhn  wcoungtrg  of  a  nidill*  etan  !•  d«tfrt 
0iardi  u3f<l  In  ttm  tmfon  of  later; 


of 


jfr.Tra(Mt#Jrr.<Bt9nt  .... 
Boa.  lAsm  B.  DLom* 


••iMtllMiM.. 


|««tff|t{M.... 


I?tbUcoottfnrceiitlbitM  tato  ttultrtUcutitniltf  iIm  npr  tiliBMn 
OsviiU  will  l*«  »tilr  fit  U>  bt  •  WiM  rWti  vugat  (ilaBtCM  and  tMr 
^vu— till  tfiirwlM  mid  lufonw  wftU  IWIIW. 

BottttT  vr.  WttOOl. 


55  Sc3.  XuKUi  St  0-404 
Honolulur  Havail 
Novmnber  22*  1982 


(*h4irporson  Kinau  KamalU 

Wativ©  Hawaiian  S;u4y  ConnlBSlon  : 
"  Prince  Kuhio  Federal  t>ulldlng 
Hnnolulu*  Hawaii  *■ 

Dear  c^halrpereon  Klnau  KamallU 

,      we  request  an  extension  of  tine,  about  180  daya.  to 
roapondto  the  rtatlw  tlawallan  Study  coonlielon  draft  flndinge. 
A  reaolution  to  the  liiue  of  clalma  h«B  been  sought  for  nearj/ 

»  so  broad  that  a  sUty  (60)  . 


ninety  years  and  the  parane^era 
day  response  perlo<l  is  not  sufficient. 

It  Is  requested  that  the  Native  Hawaiian  Study  Conwlsslon 
consider  the  thrust  of  previously  Introduced  legislation  such 
AS  H.B.  1944.  S.J.R.  S.J.R.  4  >qd  M.J.  Res.  526  which  vera 

pieces  of  legislation  that 'attempted  to  addreas  native  clal«s. 
At  times  congress  ha«  acted  favorably  on  some  of  this  legis- 
lation although  not  fully  passing  any  native  claims  proposals.j 
A  result  has  been  to  agreeing  to  formation  of  ths  Native  Haw- 
aiian study  commission  for  further  investigation  of  such  cUlns. 
Thif  present  draft  findings  are  lacKing  in  several  areas  of 
concern  especially  that  of  suggesting  r«me<HOB. 

For  instance,  the  flndi^  th«t  native  Mswallans  sre  not 
compensable  for  taking  aboriginal  title  lands  or  loss  of  sav- 
er ignty  because  of  the  absence  of  sny  existing  Isw  can  be  ac- 
ceptable.   However,  what  Is  a  remedy?    A  consclualon.csn  be 
drawn  here  from  this  finding  that  some  congr#«»l6n*»  isgls- 
lation  is  desirable  to  correct.    Or  that  both  land  and  severs- 
ignty  have  no  value  for  only  being  administered  at  pressnt 


'^^'toH^RARY  of  C01*0RB8S 


A    A  VMxoKt  or  toiLAm  fcigyi  ctuicf  aagiipf  of  ^9fU-^ 

•  lf\.         .   ywii^^f  VIV'A  HEIllDl.  Of  to  BBBDCmiCII  MD'* 

9X008X5101  or  m  nopsm  Bxcm  or  ucitb  mmm. 

.  *  imo  A  OQMPiszsoi  or  Titsi  m  nxunoif  XI  .       v  v** 
OS  mB.fxf  namon  ^  mtoLum  or.  tiauxu  usivi  ue  cua» 

m  mractvm  vu  hibz  it  lit  uoixx  xtawsm  act  mm 
Tut  mzc0  or  tn  umuzam  rsoni  to  titu  t9  muc  t4>DS 
xit  tn  RAst.  A»  m  ixorr  or  m  mn  to  toot  umt  . 
sod  k  Bimnos  vu  mabx  xv  ausu. 

ttm  tw  nt  AUeka  ws  oprmlr  I^U^Ued  br  the  SmmW 
Act  of  19S»  05  teat*  iOt)  (See,  4)  ttrm  aslatax  sny  irtt^t  en«  title 
to  UeA  ee  ebisb  cbe  wti^s  clelaeJ  ritb£  ss4  tltU«  ^  t^  edwr 
Waa*  pe  Melt  dlstlMtlem  WtvecB  t%e  rUbt>  ei  natiw  es4  tbs  tls^s 
\  ef  tlie  ttete  «s  eads  in  tlM  BainU  nsCehn4  Act  (7)  $tet«  ^>  ef  IMtt 
^tUls  ee  aU  fubite  Ittde  to  «mU  ee  vMc^  t^s  Valt«4  ttataa 
tiUs  ImodUtsly  prior  te  the  9tet^«»o4  4et  «Mrs  (vlth  spseilM  . 
vuspcien)  ctanted  to  tbs  Scete  o«  Kw«a  (See.  ^•a  spsstel 

ecnoUrratlen  of  ths  eativtt  ««s  !M|J«.    le  ■hort,  tNe  teuiii  lutehe^ 
Att  iU  t»t  aietinraleb  tt-^  rl>.ht  of  tie  r^tl  ritivts  te  tUta  te 
yJtlU  IsoJa  ft«i  tha  Tljht  of  tht  5£ate  ta  «^th  laclfl, 

toell  >  M^^Urtt  VeeM»  1 
. .  '  tiiir  l-U  US^;  -a  i«  eia  eXUm*       (—U-tV  a«,i«.-li«e;^^^;  :  .^.  ^jT; 
•■■^if-^UXa^^aaKii.--T^i>^^  ^^fe 

*  C  t^llids^tloil'le  W*^.tlt™^  or  1»0  tb.t  feU  tW^^*-  '1 


and  ran  b«*  returned  to  native  Hawaiiann  for  their  us*,  and^ 
management . 

rt  is  clear  natlv#?  Haw.iii.inB  had  alroady  achieved  a  . 
status  of  self  suf f irionry  prior  to  IR<»J  to  qenomto  rev- 
eftues  for  deposit  in  a  tre-Viury.    Thero  worn  r.iny  prnblens 
that  tM-curred  after  ^tbe  use  of  for'v*  in  IH^j  to  doi-rivo  H.iw- 
aiians  nf  thri  r*  t  reaa^jry  ant»  »n  effort  r.'di  at  r  ibut  e  thnr 
wealth  and  interest  a  to  otlierH.    The  use  of  foroe  has  re- 
'laqoted  native  HawaiianB  to  a  Htate  of  doprndenry.     The  'N^n- 
misBirm  draft  leport  at^n  Hevpr.i  I  *  n.n  »vp  M.iw.uian  defiriom  leB 
today.     Theae  def  ir  lenclpo  .ir«-  'inly  t  hp  ^ynt-.>r«  of  i  Mrqer 
problem  of  dependent-y.    A  ctppon'tpn.  y  »ntrnri.u-..*l  by  e^-ipprn- 
priation  of  a  treasury  and  ability       dPtornnr  onps  «wn  pri- 
orities for  the  paat  alrtf'st  '»o  ypars. 

riatiw  Hawaiian  n-motjerpnt  of  thPir  rpvmr'-PB  iw  'Jp- 
airable  to  generate  revpnu.*"*  to  addrPB«»  thp  «-any  rroblprs 
they  now  exp«.rienc'e.     It  i«  particularly  irrortmt  the  native 
HawailanB  adrlnioter  as  previouflly  thPir  .ip«i«''b  .mH  Mnds 
free  of  encuf"ber^ncp , 

There, are  nunproua  other  iro^J'-'Ontfl  th.it  r-^yhr  ••arno<l 
into  great  detail.     raaPiitially  the  i^hup  ir,  who    .wnn  •  h<-  n- 
CPStral   UndB  nf  Haw.iU.  quit  .  lai-p-l  in      .-..-UnM  rrrc'-"T, 
in  IH'*7  by  ihe  ollqnrrhy.  trtr  HoMutli^  -^f  Maw.ui.  7hM 
puulu-  t'f  H.iw.ii\  wa-»  ;*n  i  I  legit  iP.iry  wit»,ou»   ^  mamt^tP  to 
.     tarryout  am  h  m  arti.m.'  TmJ^y  ihPtr  .irp  linear  4e«rpn'lMht» 
without    I  blood  quant ur  whr  r.in  t  ra^-e  »hPir  .  "nrc.n  vente'i  in- 
terest rpcoani/pd  in  thP  nro.it  M^hrlP.     rh-  n.itive  'Mwiinn 
vested,  intefpdt  ran       c  .  nf»r-pfi  I'V  M.r'  pr-M-'TM  n  ih*  re- 
corded in  the  Kulpan.i  Art   of  IR-t'.  and  still  pxittt-ui^  t.-i^iy. 
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Your  conilteration  of  thm  for««olti«  factors  !■ 
qu»at0d.    t»*rticularly  ■inc«  P.L.  M^-SftS*  th«  Kativ*  Kav^ 
ailan  Study  comlaaion  l««lalatlon  appsara  to  to*  th« 
blcle  to  addrMa  all  tfm  prior  congrMaional  isgialation 
introduced  to  addraaa  natlv*  cl«lu. 

It  ii  widant  th«t««n«ral  agraa— nt  !•  noMasary  on 
certain  partic^ara  bafora  any  ManiiMlful  progreaa  can  ba 
Mdo.    Soaw  4a tarai nations  are  nacaaaary*  lika  native  Kav* 
aiiana  are  aborlrginal  people  vifb  veated  land  intereeta  and 
are  not  dependenta.    Mhile  native  Havaiiane  have  not*  or  had 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  away  their  intereate*  they  have 
not  benefitted  »v  the  uae  of  their  aaaete  either. 


Sincerely* 

Frianda  of  Kanehaneha  and  the 
Bernice  Fauabi  Biahot«  Setete 


The  Native  Ifavaiion  Study  C'tmiaaion 
Draft  Report  ' 

P.  L.  -95-565 

\ 

The  Draft  Me|:  >rtt  conaiat^ng  of  aomo  3G5  paoe«  baa  over- 
lGo):od  certain  apecific  ar»aa.    Some  of    ■^*»ae  specific  areaa 
of  apQcial  concern  are  detailed^ in  the  following  preaentation. 

During  tbe  nontb  of  January  1962  bearing*  were  held  on  P.L. 
06-505  in  Havaii  and  in  the  nany  houra  of  teatinony  aub- 
nittod,  tbo  i«aue  of  land  appaara  to  be  a  primary  aubject* 
In  lettd  th«  cAdod  landa  of  Hawaii  aro  a  aubatantial  and  vory 
visibln  lin'i  vltb  tbv  past  for  native  Havaiiana; 

In  the  Draft  Report*  Chapter  I,  UUIO  LAt/S  MfD  LMfD  VCL-^ 
LATIoNSMIPS,  appears  to  be  a  niaunrteratanding.    There  is  the 
qupBtion  about  tbe  entire  dtaft  having  to  do  vith  the  lourcea 
fror«  which  parts  were  drawn  and  Buggeata  a  conflict  of  inter* 
oat.    Tbe  niaunderatanding  is    denonetrsted  on  page  105. 
Bpcond  paragraph*  ref.  26  ^  2*^  vhic'.i  statoa*  *a  one  third  por- 
tion go«>8  to  tbp  connon  people*  la  erroneoua".    The  follow- 
inj  page  16&,  aQConr)  paragraph*  tof.  29  &  30  contradicts  the 
first  stAtohMHt  boino  orronooua  to  recite  tbe  opposito.  Tho 
principal  Mavaiian  claim  aeeme  to  revolve  around  vhether  thoy 
•4V  tc'  7ivon  D  land  into  re  at  of  one  third  the  homeland  by  tbe 
vo9t(!^l  intorpat  they  posseaaod.    In  essence  thoy  were  given 
a  "T'.Trol  ^fjrponont • ,  or  lav. of  by  uord  of  rwuth  grant,  for  tho 
Inr.'J.    'Jut  rr.fprchrn<^ino  the  initial  und'-Mtondina  would  load 
tn  ••iiounf»"rntrtndlng  anymore  that  r»ight  follow  after. 


anl  d|t 

^  ^        «rmUf  Pauaiyi  Staiiiili  Eatati 


55  SO.  KuJcui  fit  D-404 
Honolulu*  Havaii  96613 


January  24*  1963 


I 


chairperaon  Xinau  lUtnalii 
Native  Hawaiian  StuUy  Contniaaion 
Prince  Kuhio  Pedera^  Building 
Rooa  3121 
Honolulu,  Havaii 

Dear  Chairperaon  Kinau  Kaoialilt  ^ 

Aa  per  the  vriliten  request  to  your  office  on  November 
22*  1982  aaking  for  a  time  extenaion  to  file  a  response 
to  the  caaaaisaion'a  Draft  Report*  it  will  be  appreciated 
if  you  will  accept  the  accompanying  comaenta. 

A  determined  effort  haa  been  expended  to  tuke  the 
new  cloaing  date  for  teatimony.    There  la  atill  much 
owre  that  can  be  presented.    However*  thb' additional  time 
afforded  to  make  conanenta  la  aincerely  app.«eciated . 
Pleaae  accept  the  remarke  in  the  spirit  they  K'e  made 
relative  to  the  feelinga  of  tbe  Hawaiian  conaiuniv:*. 

Ik  : 

Sincerely* 
Trienda  of  Kamebameba 

Louia  Agard 


iMPORT.vrr  t  nrLAVDr:  QUCSTtor.'s 

To  attempt  to  put  thinga  into  porspectivo  and  vbot  is  re- 
lative, certain  baaic  questiona  can  be  aotted  that  .iddross 
tbe  iflsue  of  Cavaiiin  clains'  effectively.    Thoy  are  as  follovat 

1.  ras  .Hawaii  and  its  people  a  sovereign  ar.d  independent 
nation  vith  international  relatione? 

Answer t 

Based  on  the  dcore  or  more  of  treatios  arranged  be* 
tween  foreign  countriea  and  tbe  findings  of  tbe  U.S. 
Congrosa  in  tbe  I^cCreary  resolution  of  1R94  Havaii 
vaa  an  indepondent  and  sovereign  nation.    T1\<>  Ansv(»r 
,  to  the  firet  nuoation  is,  yrs. 

2.  waa  there  ovet  an  identification  that  tbf"  lands  of 
ttavaii  did  in  fact  belong  tn  anyone? 

/'jist/cr  t 

teased  on  !*iir.g  taroharobal  statonrnt  t>.at  "ill  cf  the 
lands  fcolong  to  tbo  chiefs  and  people  In  co-non", 
tbe  stie^mr  i«  again,  YZS. 

3.  t/ss  there  a  further  diviaion  and  identification  of 
landa  to  give  the  connonera  (tenant  a)  an  i  (lent  if  led 
one  third  intereat  in  all  of  the  landa  of  the  Uingdon 
by  tlie  principle  adopted  in  in46  by  the  !..in'J  Corr.ission 
Which  act  was  aupported  by  the  King  a«  o  aront  and  also 
approved  by  the  legislature? 

Answers 

All  of  these  ftvents  are  recorded  and  are  a  mtt^r  of 
history*  TIw  anavor  to  nunber  three  ia  a':ain*  YH^. 

4.  Did  U»S.  trobpd  participate  in  am*.  aiO  in  the  over- 
throw of  th<(  logitinate  govornnont  of  !Ja«nii  «nd 
thereby  assure  tbe  subjugation  of  native  ^iav.i liana  for 
seven  years  fron  1093  to  1900.    T?w  aano  period 
which  eni'/tbe  annexation  and  naturollsntioM  of  t»:e 
najority ybf  native  Jiavaiiana  without  their  ^^^rtici- 
pation  or  consent? 

AnsA*crt  , 

/Ml  of  those  ovonts  arc  oloc  a  r.itinr  nf  'ilbt'irj'  nnd 
t:Ao  ar/swer  to  nujiu^r  fnur  1b*  Yns» 
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5.  Van  Also  thr-  rosult  of  sovor.  yeurc  r.t  n«;>jucft ^lor.  of 
Kaunll.tn«  a  porlnd  i.'hon  lowD  vcf^  mbob  »tJ  to  nllor  for 
tho  vhoXca.ile  acquisition  of  .illonntpc!  Crot/n  l.nnJo 
onalilLng  fradulont  acquisition  by  ro-;.>cro  of  tli*^ 
oligarchy  In  the  ovrrttirow  of  lfl03  and  ovr^ntuQlly 
fliiv  the  cpcllnd  of  1.7  nilllon  acr'^n  of  native  Inrda 
in  th»  annoKdtlon  to  t:-.©  unltod  Statos? 

^navon  ' 

Tho  anavor  to  nunbor  five  la,  yi:s» 

6»  htfi  thoro  any  Indlcatlona  a  cohaplracy  was  carrlftd 
•  out  In  th*  events  of  th©  overthrow  of  inoi  In  HavlU? 

Anavor i 

Timro  are  ovonta  of  rocord  that  eltnw  thct  cortolo  / 
Individuals  in  Havall  vho  voro  cltlzons  plonnnod  to 
.  overtl^rov  t!.e  quoen*    There  oro.  lP.ci':^ont©  of  cori- 
pllclty  by  'J',<i»  govnrnMont  offlcinlo  and  thn  otat©-  s 
r.cnts  of  th?  un^lir-^oftc rotary  of  f.ic  ':.i\7  to  3ul30t.in-  / 
tlatc  an  Intnnt  to  fern  a  protoctor.-'to  and  to  anno^t  , 
]{avall»  ^■ 

7«  A  basic  qunatlon  la*  vho  owns  the  ancestral  land a  / 
of  ::fwall7  hod  an  Identified  Intoroat  In  all  of  / 
tho  lands  In  HovoU  and  .had  not  convo^vd  that  In-  / 
terost  away  by  any  act? '  / 

Anavvri  / 
rratlve  Havallana  had  an  Intoroat  in  all  .of  tho  lan^s 
o*  'invalid  as  Identified  by  the  L^nd  Connlatlon  of;  I84fi» 

ny  thoao  seven  foregoing  questions  It  can  bo  soon  thft 
vhon  the  uso  of  force  voa  applied  in  1P93  nntlvo.llavailar^  vorc 
ou'.ij.JantcO  and  their  land  alienated  vhlli'  thsy  i/ore  hp  Id  <  r«w 
povcrleas  to  contest  tholr  annuxation  and  naturalisation* 
T1:o  largor  Issue  la  tho  comonera  connon  Intersst  In  the/ 
cod'>d  lands  and  hoc  thla  Interest  naybo  restore^*  f 

On  behalf  of  those  concerns  t>»o  follovlna  cat«florl/»8  of 
relationships  are  comented  upon.    Tho  foregoing  questions 
liifty  assist  to  Identify  ths  root  cause  of  the  rwny  app^trent 
doflclrncleo  fc'.^at-jiatlvc  Ilsi.-ollons  oxporlrnco,  / 


jnrsi  * 

':ai/all  has  a  blOaJ:  out  loo::  for  jobs*  nany  youn^^er  people  leave 
for  jobs  elsewhere  basically  because  Jobs  In  Havall  pay  less 
and  tho  agricultural  aspect  due  to  toning  and  Other  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  agriculture* 

Thr  nurber  one  industry*  its  oporatlons*  It^  brneflts  and; 
related  costs  vlt^^^boon  or  bust  outlooK* 
vp.rsn  ::A7tr  i  \  i  / 

rcr)taps  Mavall's  nost  ffugilt;  roaourcf;,  Its  \Jrlt8  r.n'Af 
future  U0Q3  or  conaorvatlon*  »^  ^ 

VALIDITY  or  nEPArA7I0::3»  « 
A  history  of  native  Kavallons  relative  to  theii^  Intorcata 
being  subordinated  to  others  on  a  continual  bAsVa  reflecting 
insensitlvlty. 

■-or:i:>G  Ti;i:  u?:iq::    TODAY  t  , 
•*o-^«»  co^parioona  anc;  solutions  for  l:ai/allan«  in  the  future  to 
tor  tbersolviis  rir\4  tholr  children's  futures. 

].v  prvcpsM  of  ttpftty  -  aMna  brtt-eon  :!.T-aiJ  .irtH  tUf  Unltod  States. 
7h«  In^.oiUB  and  thA  nrmrnt  otatus. 

/.rcHirnL.v;o  rr.-.  cLr.x 

t  ♦.  ic  .'.■".■It  Un  '  :c'\i\.r^ifi'^t^t  it  futuf  Iw* 


•  r.  t  "^:i?q'-  *  nt 
-..'ii".  ■  rvm 
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«;t"*"A'?y  or  co'^-^riTf? 

The  following  con-cntfi  ore  made  In  respnnao  to  t:ic 
Draft  neport  of  th*.  :;ntlvo  rav.allan  Study  rovilasion.  The 
areas  of  contcrn  ar«t 

To  point  to  the  ".ilghest  housing  coats  In  tho  nation  anil  at 
tho  same  time  tho  need  for  sone  40  to  50  thousand  low  In- 
dor.w  fan  1  lies  for  honoa. 

r.Loon  QUAMTir/i  ' 

To  t^olnt  to  the  division  and  problons  causnd  by 

tho  Inconsistency  of  far  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920. 

p.!:ligio:;i 

•ro  ^racc  the  orlyln#  proscribing  ond  Intol.cranco*  loading  to 
the  neglec^  of'  religion. 
ooTVATn  srCTor.i 

To  doinonsti-sta  hov  i.'cll  land  based  service  agencies  serve 
tho  Hawaiian  connunity  and  point  out  a  uay  for  tho  futurri 

r^i-.T.  t.  DnLli:QU=:iCYi 

To  clear  avay  surface  appearances*  and  Identify  the  root 
cause  of  crlr«  and  dlflcrlnlnatlon* 

LAl.St 

Tho  origin  of  lav's,  their  perpetuation  and  applicability 
to  Itai/all  and  all  of  Its  cltlsons*  as  developed  by  the 
early  culture  of  native  Ha--alians.  ^ 

pn'-cATiovt  . 

:?hat  are  Identified  as  the  neods  of  Havallai\  children 
and  none  ivm^rare  tv.at  havr  helpod  In  the  area  of  crfncern. 


poPt^LATlOtll 

Population  and  Its  Impact  on  llavall.    the  futurs  outloo»« 
with  sone  alternatives  for  adjuatnsnts. 

la::!)  values t 

A  projection  and  conparlson  of  land  uses  In  Havall  to 
arrive  at  an  sstiaatod  worth. 

Tho  pnralleli  of  constitutions*  constitutional  govcrnnent 
and  the  option  to  rrstorc  that  hold  in  suspension. 

■  The  actlvltlos  of  n..orc..andl8ing  land*  the  c::Utancn  of  highly 
prot^^otlonal  campaigns  to  develop  subdivisions  and  tho  effect 
on  the  cortT.unity. 
i:;o«3TnYi 

evolution  of  Hawaii  industry  and  its  future  health.  Sone 
conditions  that  nay  assure  a  viable  cojvunit:/  vlthout  ovor- 
crovulng. 

f-"Vir*Y  ^-  pQPt>tATio';  :-.iLCSTO':cs 

T>'e  ypar  dates  that  significant  events  tocK  clacc  in  iiavall 
to  influoAce  Its  evolution* 

co:;cLusiol:i 

'-ftod  or.  '..T'  ov^:ils  "•■■.r  .»f*'*ctnd  n.^t  Iv     -  i  cnire 

t'.-'v  ri  ;j;.t  :-a';p. 

•„:«i*.\r.'-  ♦       ^rri.^^  •'.•Unw  t  r-»rt  i*"  l  TO  *  *  '  ■ 

•l''>      sf»lu»iori  tri  f  vt-rcr*-"^        iMonci*"5 . 
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Vhmn  U.S.  nlnlster  John  t»  St*v*ni  encot^i  agad  thm  raiding  of 
tha  Amrlcan  flag  ov«r  Hawaii  in  1893  >^  was  to  aot  in  notion 

,  i 

■  proc«a«  to  advanta9«  aom  at  th«  eitpiilaa  of  othora.  Sto- 
wn«  it  might  b*  —id,  at  the  point  of  i|  gun  began  the  pro-> 
emmm  to  radiatritoute  the  wealth  of  the  native  Haveiiana.  Oy 
Stev<ana  a  ingle  act  native  Heveiiana  would  be  aubjugated  and 
obliged  to  becone  dependent  to  tha  extent  of  accepting  pat- 
ornalism.    Prior  to  thia  aubjugation  native  Havaiiana  were 
self  determining.    With  thie  enforced  change,  ovar  the 
yoera  aince  it  flrat  took  place,  aevoral  problena  hawa 
developed.  There  ia  a  problem  of  land,  ita  availability, 
adequate  open  apace  and  acceaa.    All  three  of  tlieee  aaaeta 
are  now  Itema  thut  Jteed  to  be  addreaeed.  A. relative  coneidar- 
atlon  la  the  availability  of  water  to  Keep  land  productive 
ae  in  the  paat  for  aelf  tufficiency.    It  ia  apparent  that 
tho  problena  that  havo  developed,  ara  only  the  aymtona  of 
a  deeper  root  cauae  by  the  subjugation  and  denial  accoeip* 
llehed  vhvn  Stevena  raiaad  the  Anerican  flag  over  Hawaii. 
Thia  relatively  airple  act  of  raising  the  flag  frabricated 
a  cloak  of  respectability  to  lllegitiMteiy  control  Hawaii 
anil  ita  people  In  a  nanner  contrary  to  U.S.  Principals  of 
law  and  ita  conatltot Ion.    Ulien  annexation  of  Hawaii  took 
place  and  native  Hawaiians  were  maas  naturalised,  they 
were  to  loao  in  that  action  their  politicftl  and  land  in- 
trroat  in  their  honeland  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
hailed  the  raising  of  the  Ainerican  flag,  which  in  effect 
flew  onjiy  to  protect  thoae  intereata  veraus  native  Itawaiiahs. 


of  1900  the  proviaion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
review  aales,  leaaea  or  grants  of  the  public  domain.  After 
1900  the  ceded  landa  were  copsidered'  the  public  domain. 

How  land  transactions  took  place  after  the  passage  of 
the  Dole  liand  Act , took  plac4  in  1896.    Then,  Killian  Irwin, 
a  wealthy  auger  planter  purchsMd  beach  front  and  other 
choirs  landa  in  Walkikl  for  only  one  dollar  that  had  been 
set  sslde  for  public  park  purpoaet     Irreplaceable  landa  on 
the  weiklkl  ahorellne  were  acquired  by  menbera  of  the  Rspubllcv 
governnient  which  waa  spavnsd  when  the  American  f44g  waa 
raised  over  Havsll  in  1893.    These  acqul**ed  landa  were  part 
of  a  300  acre  park  envieioned  by  Kalakaua  and  named  after 
hie  queen  Raplolanl.    The  perk  was  deslgndd  by  Archibald 
Cleghorn  and  brother-in-law  of  Kalakaua.    The  park  was  for 
posterity  and  the  general  publlca  use,    Kaplolanl  park 
today  Is  Irregular  and  the  state  wlaely  wlatwa  to  fle'^^h  it 
out  by  purchasing  the  altea  acquired  by  irwln  and  othera 
after  the  overthrow.     It  nay  coat  a  conalderable  amount  to 
do  and  poosibly  prove  too  expenalve  to  recreate  the  park 
Kalakaua  planned. 

It  was  in  1930  that  a  census  report  Indicated  that  corp- 
or  at  ions  or  non-Hawaiisns  controlled  2,5*79,733  seres,  or 
more  than  sixteen  tines  the  acreage  controlled  by  Hawaiians. 
The  raising  of  the  American  flag  in  1893  created  under  it  an 
oligarchy  thai  accunalated  landa  and  thus  increased  its 
hold  on  tho  wealth  of  Hawaii  by  tnia  concentration.  The 
olgarchy  kept  dividenda  high  and  taxea  low  to  prevent  a 
drain  of  funda  off  into  the  public  aector.  The  controllers 


There  waa  not  much  to  rejoice  about  fron  1893  ^through  1900. 
*Jlor  ia  thers  at  the  present,  with  nearly  the  staua  ^uo  pre- 
vailing.   The  large  land  acq'uiaitiona  of  tho  paat  romain  to 
aasiat  land  development  and  fuela  fihe    practiaes  of  epocu- 
lation  that  firat  encouraged  fraud  and  overreaching  for 
landa  in  Hawaii. 

Relative  to  thia  faet,  about  60  yeare  after  tho  Hahele 
land  division  of  l9Ai  about  1,800,000  acrea  vere  acquired 
by  non*-Hawaiiana  or  their  corporationa  and  this  meant  that 
every  three  out  of  four  acroa  belonging  to  private  owners » 
vero  thus  hold  by  non^Hawaiians.  Thia  was  accorpliahed  by 
fake  homeateading  and  putting  up  "straw  buyer a"  by  the  cor- 
porationa. 

After  1893  large  corporations  controlled  lf9/>3,600  acrea 
and  by  189S  the  Dole  Land  Act  was  paased  to  sli«nato  and 
sell  off  more  natiwo  Hawaiian  Crown  lands.    Aftor  the  Dole 
Land  Act  passed,  its  Intent  waa  clear,  large  land  leaaee 
and  awards  were  made  involving  overreaching  and  fraud  aa 
reported  in  the  Hawaiian  Ialands»  Hawaiian  Investigations 
reports  of  1903. 

In    he  investigations  one  incident  involved  the  Hwuula 
Sheep  station  of  237,000  acrea.    Tho  sale  of  tl.is  statical 
gave  to  Sam  Parker  control  of  nearly  one  fourth  "f  all  of 
Hawaii "a    landa  or  1*000,000  acres,    Saloa  Ixko  tho  Shoop  Station 
sale  were  made  possible  by  corporation  lobbyist  to  ensure  tho 
failure  of  the  U,S,  congrcaa  to  rrquire  in  the  nroanic  Act 


/a 

of  Hawiii'a  wealth  never  agreed  that  nuch  noney  ohnuld 
be  in  the  handa  of  government  for  public  uses. 

It  would  ^em  that  statehood  in  1959  would  only 
aerve  to  further  "flienate  the  native  Hawaiian  from  any 
Intereat  implied  o^.  otherwiae  in  hij  neiive  hoineland, 
in  April  1902  a  repo^  indicated  that  Honolulu  haa  a  hypo- 
thstical  urban  middle  income  of  $31,893  on  which  it  ceate 
to  live  and  thereby  is  Amd^lca'a  moat  coatly  major  city  in 
which  to  livs. 

Today  there  era  only  203, 2>)^  acrea  in  small  private 
ownerahip  in  Hawaii  or  only  4,5%  oKthe  , total  land  in  the 
ialanda.    There  are  4,126,60C  total  a^i^.es  of  land  in  Hawaiii 
nearly  50%  of  this  is  ir  private  ownerahip.    Nearly  1,000,000 
people  in  Hawaii  only  ow.i  203,203  acres  of  the  total  and 
thia  inay  well  aarve  to  drive  up  home  coata^  because  of  acarcity 
in  a  aupply  and  demand  market,    Thia  auggests  another  ;and 
regime  is  in  place  to  sustain  the  early  land  accu-alations. 
Nearly  all  of  the  privately  ovned  lands,  being  acquired 
landa  are  the  better  landa  aa  there  ia  no  need  to  acquire  by 
purchase  poor  lands. 

Rapidly  tracing  the  history  of  the  ceded  landa  it  can  be 
found  that  <^h#y  compriaed  approximately  2,478,000  acrea  in  1846* 
in  1893  there  were  about  1,9  million  acrea.    The  Tpublir  of 
Hawaii  ceded  aome  1,7  nillion  acres  in  1098  and  today  only 
some  1.3  million  seres  remain  of  the  dwindled  anount  contain- 
ing the  native  Hawaiian  intereata.    Much  of  the  rp^nalnlnq  land 
ia  poor  land  or  inacesaible  and  in  conservation  vith  the  beat 
lands  under  cultivation  or  acquired  for  developnont , 
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Ttmw  fictori  contribute  to  Haw  1 1  having  th«  highlit 
houaing  coita  In  tha  nation  aa  outlinad  In  a  r«c«nt  Flrat 
Havaii&n  Bank  Report.    Und  naltaa  a  hMW  txpenalw  •nd 
acarclty  vlll  accomi#llah  thla.    Th*  publication  report  cltaa 
$184,559.  a  a  beina  the  average  alngla  faelly  coat  of  a  ho«e 
m  Honolulu  ^lu  the  averaga  of  a  alallar  ho»e  In  San 
rranciaeo  was  $133*900  or  $50,000  leaa. 

When  the  coat  of  a  hoiae  In  Havall  l^  meaaureii  agalnat 
the  everage  Income  of  e  native  Hawaiian  vho  haa  a  dlapro- 
portlunate  lov  group  average  Income  In  the  atate  the  great  . 
dlaparlty  can  be    aeen.    A  home  la  practically  out  of  reach. 

IVhy?    One  anawer  can  be  that  In  Havall  '^he  arrival  of 
foreign  corporetlone  or  ayndlcatee  operate  In  the    region  In 
profit  making  venturee  ualng  preferably  cheap  labor.  Havall 
has  a  hlatory  pf  cheap  labor  aupporteil  by  the  encouragement 
of  Immigration.    Today  large  capital  Inveetnent  In  Hawaii 
from  foreign  eourcea  vlll  atlll  apeculate,  largely  In  real 
eatato  venturoa  aa  do  the  Inveatora  from  Canada  and  Japan. 
There  la  no  conalderatlon  of  local  housing  noeda  In  these 
undort^Klnqa.  rather  to  cater  to  the  more  affluent  who  can 
afford  a  $184,000  homo.    The  apeculatlon  In  real  eatate  haa ' 
bw?n  an  Influence  In  the  failure  of  a  number  of  aovlnga  and 
loana  firms  recently  In  Honolulu  that  arc  taken  over  quietly 
by  the  go^fornnent  to  avoid  publicity. 

Un  the  other  side  of  this  situation  there. Is  an  In- 
dicated np«d  for  aome  40,000  honea  at  thft  present  vhlch  vlll 
require  aone  S2.4  billion  to  build.    So  on  the  human  side 
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While  the  Bverage  home  In  Hawaii  la  $184,000  thare  are 
many  In  the  lower  Income  bracket  and  other  alngla  parant 
famlllea  that  cannot  afford  eb  buy  a  hone  and  alngla  parent 
f ami Ilea  have  apeclal  problame  finding  rantal  houalhg. 
The  future  le  clear  that  native  Kawallana  vlll  be  forced  to 
nove  out  of  thalr  homUnd  by  theae  condltlona  If  prevent Itlve 
ateps  are  not  taken  to  correct  the  trend.    Thla  fact  haa  been 
recognltad  and  already  ekprfaaed  by  a  congreaaman  aa  un- 
fortunata  but  Inevitable  because  of  the  deelrablllty  of  living 
In  Havall.    But  doea  being  forced  to  move  out  of  tha  homeland 
make  It  fair? 

Since  by  the  etatea  own  estlmataa  that  aome  40.000  hoaea 
vlll  be  needed,  thoae  needa  are  for  the  preaent  and  future 
needa  can  be  imagined  with  a  normal  population  Increase. 
Hawaii  will  not  be  a  "apeclal  place"  It  la  so  often  touted 
to  b«.    Native  Hawallane  have  not  aamed  the  plight  they  now 
suffer  at  the  hand  a  of  tha  many  tranalenta  vho  have  cone  to 
exploit  the  region  for  profit  and  nove  on  In  the  name  of 
progreae  and  the  American  way.    In  that  connection  Hawaii 
needa  more  competitive  entrant  a  to  lower  the  coat  a  In  area  a 
snd  remove  the  constrslnts  that  Inhibit  competitive  coata. 
Tha  area  of  financing  la  one  that  native  llavallans  can 
correct  vlth  their  own  participation. 

The  ralalng  of  the  American  flag  In  1003  haa  In  effect 
left  native  Havallana  defonaolo«s  and  unable  to  control  their 
destinies  and  aome  adjuatment  Is  rational,    fntlve  t'avallana 
shcMjld  be  equala,  able  to  manage  their  ancoatral  lands  not 
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sold  after  the  seUure  In  the  ovorthrov  of  1B93  and  to 
^orato  revonuea  for  their  direction  Into  selected  channela. 

in  this  connection  of  land  uae.  It  can  be  found  that 
housing  Is  Inter-relsted  vlth  vater  resourcea.    On  the 
laland  of  oahu  vator  demands  are  conalderabie.    In  fact 
ao  much  so  that  there  are  occosalonn  where  water  conser- 
vation la  requested  or  regulated.    Thla    wane  that  there 
can  be  a  nearlng  to  the  llmlta  of  the  roaource. 

Alto  In  that  respect.  It  cart  be  found  that  the  staple, 
tare,  a  food  of  Hawallana  has  been  shrinking  In  supply  due 
to  a  lack  of  water  or  Ita  diversion.  It  requlrea  mllllona 
of  gallons  of  fr#.eh  water  per  day  to  cultivate  the  tra- 
ditional food  of  native  Hawallans.    This  water  supply  haa  at- 
oadlly  b»»on  diverted  to  aupply  domestic  use  for  aubdlvlalons 
and  condomlnlun  construction,    without  an  adequate  vater 
supply  the  tare  la  rotting  aa  It  reats  in  the  patches,  t/hlle 
this  nayb©  acceptable  In  some  caaes*  thla  practlae  defeats 
the  process  of  natural  selection  and  control  of  population 
by  availability  of  food.    It  la  entirely  poaslble  that  the 
population  achieved  by  natlvea  was  the  optimal  of  some  400,000 
Individuals  at-  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook.    Thla  was  pro- 
bably rpached  after  centurlea  of  exlatonce  based  on  the 
regions  rosourcos.     In  Havall  the  Island  of  Oahu  la  overly 
populated  based  on  Its  resources  snd  the  entire  region  re- 
quires large  Imports' to  sustain  the  populace.      Oelng  de- 
pendent on  supply  services  raises  the  spectre  of  inter- 
ruptions that  do  occurr  from  tine  to  time  but  le  It  nec- 
essary to  Increase  outaide  dependence  even  more  than  It 
is  nov?    There  are  additionally  garbage  and  oevage  dls- 
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posal  problema  already  to  be  affected  by  the  Cnviornontal 
Protection  Agency'a  guidelines  In  a  maaaive  nultl-bllllon  ' 
dollar  program.    Hopefully  Havall  vlll  not  be  adveraely 
affected  vlth  Ita  population  expanalon. 

Hlatory  ahowe  that  the  food  aupply  waa  a  population 
controlling  factor  and  that  Infanticide  Including  fetueclde 
vaa  practlaed  In  Hawaii  likely  to  keep  within  population 
llmlta. 

It  la  obvloua  that  the  ataple  native  Hawaiian  food, 
taro  la  due  to  acarclty  too  exponalve  for  native  uae  and  la 
the  noat  expenalve  ataple  on  tha  market.    Compared  to  rice 
vhlch  averagea  20e  per  pound  and  Irish  potatoea  at  30<  per 
pound  aa  reportad  In  a  ahopplng  baakat  aurvey  during  June 
19B2*  taro  to  make  pol  la  10*  per  ounce  or  J1.60  per  pound, 
even  If  food  prlcea  ara  high  in  Havall  the  native  ataple  le 
even  higher  proportionately  although  food  prlcea  In  Havall 
are  consistently  higher.    Havall  has  the  dubioua  honor  of 
having  the  highest  food  prlcea  In  21  cltlea  acroaa  the  nation. 
Decause  of  theae  condltlona  It  can  be  aaid  that  native  "av- 
allana  are  deprived  of  the  traditional  t^taple,  taro  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  other  ataple  tltat  native  Havniiano  have  onjoye'J 
were  flah  reaources,  largely  protected  In  afpas  close  to 
shore  or  in  man  made  enclosures.    These  fish  n.^sourcea 
have  been  depleted  or  deatroyed  by  construction  .ind  contarina- 
tion. 
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The  largest  neiural  fleh  pond  in  Havsll  vs«  Pearl  Harbon 
the  exclusive  use  of  which  was  granted  to  the  U.S.  in  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1867  at  a  c6aling  elation  for  a  period 
of  sevorTVoara.    Tfie  Treaty  ahould  have  expired  in  1B94  or 
one  year  after  th'>  USS  Boston* a  narlnea  aided  In  the  over- 
throw of  1893  and  night  have  veil  bo«n  s  reaaon  for  their 
involvement.    Pesrl  Harbor  vaa  a  rich  reaource  (or  fiah 
stocks.    Ttodsy  the  harbor  la  contaninated  with  bunker  c  oil 
not  to  nention  ship  discharges  both  regular  and  nuclear 
from  ahips  and  includes  chemicals  and  aone  toxics.  Those 
-  chemicals  and  discharges  affect  heolthy  fish  stocks  in- 
cluding the  prised  anchovy  (nehu).    The  ancient  fishing 
rights  of  poarl  Harbor  have  been  ignored  and  access  is  now  . 
limited  to  military  personnel  to  fish  except  that  the  nehu 
maybe  taken  by  permission  vhen  available. 

The  large  Kuapa  pond  in  Hawaii  Kai  on  Oahu  vaa  used 
to  raiae  a  favorite  fiah;  nullot.    It  has  boon  moetly  fillod 
in  and  dredged  and  no  longer  provides  the  reaource  it  once 
did.    The  Salt  Lake  area  la  another  aite  filled  in  for  do- 
veloprtent    to  continue  the  deatruction  of  .natural  areas 
used  to  raiae  fish  roaourcos. 

Even  the  condemnation  of  shore  lino  fisheries  wore  pro- 
claimed but  never  fully  acconpliahed  and  satisfied  before 
opening  then  up  to  unrestricted  public  use.    This  action 
only  added  to  the  overexploitation  of  those  resource  areas. 
Today  the  once  regulated  and  anplo  nJitive  Havaiian  reaource 
is  not  available  and  another  native  JIawaiian  staple  haa  been 
tauon  avay. 


BLOOD  QU/L-rrUMt^ 

The  hiatory  of  blood  quantums  can  bo  traced  from  Kanchameha  I 
when  no  differentiation  was  made  in  accepting  John  Young  (oiohana) 
and  Isaac  Davia  (AiKake)  as  chiefs  with  native  wives  in  the 
native  councils.    The  Constitution  of  Xanehameha  XXX  in  1640 
does  not  cite  a  blood  guAntun.    Xn  1844  the  stated  policy  of 
the  period  explained*  *Xt  vill  be  necessary  to  employ  a  few 
foreigners  of  high  character  In  offices  of  trust  and  rosponsi- 
bility  in  order  to  sustain  the  relations  of  the  Qevernnent 
with  other  governnents."  The  system  of  polity  of  this  period, 
1B44,  was  to  create  a  Hawaii^an  state  by  the  fusion  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  ideas  and  the  union  of  native  and  foreign 
personnel  to  work  for  the  common  good.*    Further  as  in  the  ' 
U.S.  Constitution  all  the  Hawaiian  constitutions  do  not  . 
Bpocifically  cite  u  bXood  fiuantum  necessary  for  partici- 
pation.   A  blood  quantum  can  be  described  as  a  condition  re- 
BUlting  from  isolation  and  inter -breeding  for  purity  of 
blood  line  but  which    may  have  little  relativity  regarding 
Bucceasion  and  participation  (or  benefits,    it  Is  not  nan- 
datory  in  hunar.s  and  some  benefits  appear  in  the  mixing  of 
the  races. 

There  was  fy>  specific  blood  quantum  in  the  will  of  the 
alii.  Princess  Dernice  Pauahi  Bishop  to  establish  the  itameha- 
meha  Schools  to  service  Hawaiian  doscendenta.    There  is  no 
blood  quantum  required  for  bonof iciariea  of  the  Queen 
Liliuokalani  'OiUdrens  Truat.    There  is  no  blood  quantun 
in  the  native  Anerican  Act  designation  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  to  native  Havaiians.    Xt  would  seen  the  designation 
of  a  blood  quantun  in  the  llawaiisn  Kehabllitation  Act  of  1920 


with  the  change  of  diet  and  denial  of  ataplea  the  na- 
tive Havaiian  could  be  reflecting  in  their  nany  nodical 
problens  they  suffer  this  lack.    Tare  is  recognized  as  a 
complete  food  with  nany  important  nutrients.  Stotiatica 
reflact  native  Hawaiians  have  aeveral  nedical  problems  that 
have  appeared  related  to  diet  In  other  instances.    Yet  if 
it  is  n  diet  deficiency  snd  the  cost  of  the  staple  has  been 
placed  nearly  out  of  roach*  then  a  change  back  to  ftonothing 
ptore  healthy  seens  reasonable.    Fish  and  tare  (poi)  vote  native 
Havaiian  ataplea  that  they  have  lost  along  with  the  cUrrction 
of  their  futures  and  lands  to  their  detrinent. 

Xn  Sunmary  the  issue  is*  the  land  is  for  those  already 
here  and  because  of  their  roots  have  a  vested  interest  vho 
csre  about  what  happens  to  the  land.    It  is  not  to  be  cut  up 
and  merchandised  and  ap^culated  upon  to  the  highest  bidJer. 


and  repeated  in  the  1978  annendnent  to  thn  Hawaii  stato  consti- 
tution liniting  conditiona  for  benefits  vaa  an  aberration.  Con- 
sidering the  period  the  blood  quantun  vos  concieved«  1920  ouch 
designstion  was  overly  rastrictive. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  by  its  title  was  a  mis- 
nomer.   There  is  no  great  apparent  difference  between  the 
present  descondents  to  reward  som»  and  deny  most  others. 
Perpetuating  this  discrininatory  practise  ensures  no  one 
will  qualify  for  benefits  eventually  in  the  long  trr.-.. 

By  a  parallel  oxanple  it  can  been  8e»»n  that  to  confin<? 
nativrs  to  a  tiny  parcel  of  poor  land  by  terra  of  t)m  Tr- 
habilitation  Act  of  1920*  and  nany  tines  without  vatt»r  to 
rehabilitate  him  Is  kimilar  to  placing  amah  in  the  niddle 
of  the  ocean  without  d^^rs  to  save  himself.    He  is  surrounded 
by  water  he  cant  uae  or  wor»<  and  it  beconea  an  i*^possibility 
to  help  hinself.    The  foregoinq  exanple  ia  ainilar  to  eur- 
rounding  a  nan  with  good  land  he  cant  uae  or  work  but 
give  him  a  poor  parcel  in  the  niddle  without  vatrr  to  till  to 
help  Hinself.    Thv  passage  of  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  Act 
pronptiy  disenfranchised  the  najotrity  of  Havnlians.  The 
businessmen  planters  opposed  voting  priveleges  to  natlvea 
and  also  honeotead  associations  and  it  app«>a ra  that  this 
philosophy  would  also  ncan  opposition  to  a  parcnl  of  land 
for  a  honcaite  in  any  caae.    The  Rehabilitation  Act  crpatod 
clasgi>s  of  Hawaiiona  and  divides  ther  vhich  ^untoinn  fli- 
visivness.    There  can  be  no  cohesivn^as  nr  general  <liroctinn 
for  natlvea  as  long  aa  they  r<^nain  divided  by  an  irHtrary 
blood  quantun  for  benefits  ^.-hon  thp  universally  acrcptnd 
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practise  is  to  accord  beneflta  by  •uece««lon.    Strangely  ' 
•von  •ucc«a«lon  can  ba  J«pordl««<f  In  tho  application  of 
tho  Hawaiian  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19 JO   vlth  a  blood 
quantim  r«quiremnt.    tven  it  a  native  Hawaiian  aought  to 
Integrate  and  Join  the  nainetream  ha  would  be  hampered 
by  the  terna  of  the  Act  requiring  a  blood  quantwi  to 
qualify*    He  must  forego  benefite  to  Integrate.  Although 
Prince  Kuhio»  dolegate  to  the  U.  S.  congreee  and  Ini- 
tiator of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  encouraged  Integration 
by  eupportlng  a  1/32  blood  quantun  or  that  quantum  that 
vould  permit  five  goneratlono  of  inter-narrlage  vlth  non- 
naval  Una. 

The  Act  haa  been  cunbereome  to  adniniater  and  natiVee  have 
•uf fared  under  It  for  long  enough.    Although  the  department 
under  the  Act  ahould  continue  to  exiet*  a  cloaer  relatlonahip 
to  the  boneflciarlee  la  desirable. 

In    conclusion  the  Indications  .are  that  blood  quant^uns 
are  not  applicable  and  verenot  uaed  by  the.  record  in  tho  past. 
It  U  noro  appropriate  that  the  practise  of  auceeesion  pre- 
vail* valvlnq  the  blood  quantun  requirement  after  giving 
preference  to  thoae  of  pureat  blood  first. 


■Cfibe  nativo*  as  peaceful,  happy,  hwaltby  and  an  orqanlted 
society.    It  can  bo  said  native  Havaiians  made  the  lands  th#y 
dlacovorod  on  arrival  productive  lands  by  tho  practises  they 
dovolopod  and  applied  in  cultivation.    Their  systi^n  of  con- 
posting  proved  to  bo  successful  to  Keep  the  land  producing 
vlthout  accoleration  of  chemicals.    Enough  stap.es  were 
produced  to  support  a  population  of  some  400.000  people. 
They  learned  to  share  as  they  nust  and  had  the  most  to  offer 
never  arrivals  even  If  it  mads  their  own  lot  less  convlaent 
to  divide  food  supplies  and  other  comforts.    There  Was  not  nuch 
newer  arrivals  could  offer  except  non-essentialsi  they  cane 
vith  literally  the  fhlrts  on  their  backs. 

A  bond  dpvoloped  of  faith  in  ttie  land  that  vas  to  permeate 
other  aspects  of  native  life  If  not  all  of  it.    This  faith 
exhibited  lts«.lT  in  offerings  and  trust  that  Indulgence 
vould  to  rewarded  initlnd.  The  art  of  healing  required  faith 
In  the  flupplicatvons  anri  achieved  the  goals  nany  titles 
sought  for  healing  purposes.    Sone  practises  survive  to  the 
proBfnt  nvon  if  sonovhat  evolved.    There  are  practitioners 
today  in  tho  application  of  Itooponopono.  the  enbraclng  of 
psai  nv«»o  and  cloflnslng  for  self,  the  land  and  d^aterlal 
things.    r,nne  of  the  ancient  practises  survive  In  con- 
pr'tr.i^n  w.h         ot»^Pr  never  arrivals.    The  question  U 
'I'.v  -Jo  tnny  cn-r-^rt?  do  ^"^^^  ^^^^^ 

n«»»ve  liJvaiian  in  hi«  horeland. 

Ifavrtji  now  pt'^s'^nt'i  and  alflo  enbrac^!l  a  pflhoiar^a  of 
rrij.|i?n3.  An  oarly  mfercnce  to  rollglon  in  r.wall  vas 
an  inridnpt  involving  ''aptaln  Vflnrouvpr  »Mo  odvlsed  King 
V    nhrtrohj  I  of  thn  supre'sc  vcstorn  god.    Itanohnnrhn  a 


It  is  obvious  that  native  Hawaiians  developed  a  eyste* 
of  worship  unique  to  the  regiona  lands  and  siiiilar  to  how 
natiw    people  gsnerally  develop  a  reverence  for  the 
earth*  replentishnent  capacity  and  bounty.    All  undertakings 
^were  proceeded  toy  caremios  paying  hoaage  to.  a  dipty.  In 
this  light  ♦^he  raising  of  the  staple  taro  was  to  taica  on 
a  signiflc    t  religioua  aspect,    for  it  was  the  giver  of 
life    and  that  capacity  is  being  diBinished.    All  of .  the 
lands  of  Hawaii  were  gods  lands  and  supplications  nust  be 
rendered  for  ensuring  its  bounty.    By  these  activities 
native  Havailana  attained. a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
which  ia  att4»ated  to  toy  reporte  frow  observations  st  the  ti«e 
of  Captain  CooKs  arrival  in  1778  and  subsequent  to  that  first 
landing.    The  Undo  were  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation and  thia.  vaa  observed  on  all  of  the  islands  visited. 

At  the  same  tlm  the  conduct  of  worship  was  also  ob- 
aerved  and  appeared  to  be  an  uneelfiah  practiae.to  obtain 
favox  "nd  blessings  for  the  entire  connunlty. 

The  conduct  of  early  Hawaiians  could  be  sxanplified 
by  their  rellgionwhlch  was  friendly  end  welcooed  strangsrs: 
The  first  encountera  were  not  Mvage  neetinga  although 

f 

later  contacts  were  to  become  violent  and  the  inage  of 
savagery  vas  to  be  attributed  to  native  rtavailans.    But  it  waa 
not  considered  savage  to  slaughter  then  vlth  cannon  nail  and 
chain  shot  on  occasion.    Although  If  they  retaliated  it 
voa  savagery. 

It  does  seen  contradictory «  but  the  f Ir^  reports  de- 


staunch  supporter  of  the  indegenoua  religion  ^^Jlifltoti Is  re- 
ported to  have  aald,  he  vould  believe  In  ithor  goda  If 
both  he  and  the  ditipla  of  such  a  god  could  both  Jump  off  a 
high  cliff  and  be  unharmed. 

During  the  trftaition  i^'the  converaion  of  HawAiiana  to 
Christianity,  the  first  of  the  new  religion* to  arrive  ware 
the  Congregationalist  in  1820.    With  ths  blie  law.  of  New 
tigland  in  tow  the/y  began  toy  proecribing  every  tenant  of 
the  Hawaiian  religion..  They  declared  the  new  religion  was 
superior  and  ths  nstive  should  challsnge  their  gods  and 
no  harm  .would  ctioa.  tP  then.,    No  harw  cane  in  t>,e  challenge 
and  the  conversion  was  accompliahed.    All  of  Havaiian  con- 
duct  vas  tied  to  their  religion  and  thia  Introduction  would 
destroy  the  knovledge  and  continuity   vhile  creating  a  gap 
between  the  generationa.  '  Thia  void  lose  for  the  deacendenta 
th^lr  Identity,  nationhood  and  pride  or  respect  of  their 
elders  andculture.    By  deaign  or  otherviae. 

Havali  would  become  a  rich  ground  for  religious  orders. 
After  the  Congregationalists  care  the  catholics  In  182?.  rven 
the  Catholica  abhorred  the  conduct  ^ftlL.ahs  esnduat  of  the 
congregationaliats  Ih  their  relations  with  native  Havaiinad 
as  they  proacrlbed  every  aspect  of  native  culture.  Implying 
that  tholr  culture  vas  auporlor.    The  r:ornr.n  Uit«7rOay  saints, 
arrived  in  1850.    The  Mothodlat  In  1854  and  the  Angtllcan 
Church  in  1862.    Mcanvhlle  in  1852  Chinese  Confuclanlst ,  Taoi.t 
and  nuddhlst  sects  had  arrived. 
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5.10    BEST  UOPY 
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SlniUrlyt  Japoneio  form  of  rvUgion  toWo^A  in  1069.  Pivt 
of  the  naln  forna  of  itahayana  Budahiin  vora  oatabliihftd 
in  Hawaii  I  shingoftt  Jodo«  Jodo  Shin  (HongvhjD^  2on  (Soto)  and 
Michlron  including  nany  viriatiaa  of  Shinto  vHorhaip.  Ui^ 
thorana  w'ro  oaaabliahod  in  inn3«  Sevanth*day  Adwntiiti  in  UB9 
tho  Salvation  Arlny  In  1094*    Chriitian  Sciantiiti  in  1902 1 
'lortho^n  Baptiata  in  193o«  Southarn  Dtptiiti  in  1940«  Uni'> 
tariana  In  1993*  and  the  Praibytariani  in  1999.    Thi  OuaKari 
and  tha  firat  jowiah  aynigogua  vii  iitabliihad  in  1990.  Th» 
rotlhout  Hawaiiana  axhibitad  tolarance  not  aecordad  thav  in 
their  r»ligioUa  practiaaa. 


Tha  LiUuoKalanl  Truat  for  orphanad  children  vai  created 
by  tho  laat  quoen*  who  waa  dethroned  by  non-Hawaiiana  in 
1093.    Thia  aUi*quoon  Liliuokalani  left  hor  peraonal  ax- 
tate  to  found  and  naintain  the    truat  tc  aorvice  native 
children  who  are  orphana  or  indigenta.    she  alao  left  othar 
landed  legaciea  to  hor  native  people  aa  veil  aa  vo  all  of  tho 
ci tisane  of  Hawaii.    There  ie  a  at rang  poaaibility  that  aha* 
aa  queen*  and  holding  all  of  the  Crown  lenda  in  her  nane 
could  have  ultinately  declared  all  o/  thoae  ,vaet  landa  to 
be  set  aside  aa  comnon  landa  for  the  nativoa  benefit  if  thera 
had  not  been  the  arned  intervention  of  1893.    The  arnad  in- 
tervention of  1693  aav  non-Mawaiians  alienate  the  Crown  landa 
and  iilegitinately  code  theaa  landa  to  the  U.  S.  in  a  quit'; 
claim  cr^etteny  in  169''. 

It  ia^obvioua  that  the  beat  long  term  option  for  nativea 
ia  a  land  baae.    Chy  thia  ia  bo»  can  be  aeen  by  other  oxamplaa. 
King  Lunalilo  loft  about  300*000  acrea  to  eatabliah  a  hone  for 
aged*  infirn  and  indigent*  preferrably  native  people.  Theaa 
landa  were  conveited*  it  i a  reported  aonevhat  quaationably^ 
Into  an  Investment  portfolio.    Tha  iwat  intareeting  aapect 
of  thia  fctlvity  ia  that  tha  tutialilo  aatata  of  300*000 
acrea  ia  about  equal  to  the  Biahop  aetata  of  300*000  acrae 
vhcn  the>  ware  initially  oatabliahed.    Dut  tho  difference  ia 
today  the  Dlehop  estate '«  landa  are  valued  at  $3  billion  and 
the  converaion  of  tho  Lunalilo  eatataa  300.000  acrea  into  ■ 
portfolio  iB  uorth  only  about  H  nill^on.    Thia  groat  dio- 
pa/rity  of  nearly  oquala  at  the  outeet  aoverely  limits  tha 
Service  that  can  be  off«rad  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 


It  is  apparent  tha^a  land  baaa  ia  s  MCtaaary  and  in-> 
porta nt  raquiromnt  to  native  Havaiiana  judging  by  the  ax* 
iatance  of  two  that  aarvice  thiin.    Theaa  two  land  baaaa 
are  the  Kanehameha  Schoola*  with  about„300*000  acrea  • 
loft  in  4  truat  and  .the  Lil^Aokalani  Truat*  creatad  by 
queen  Liliuokalani 'a  aetata  ror  children  Vhich  derivee  ita 
ineone  to  aertico  orphan  ehildr'on  ftORi  laasaa  and  rantala  of 
landa. 

Theao  tvD  exanplaa  denonatrata  a  land  baae  for  na- 
tivea'appear  a  requirement  to  preaerve  the  Hawaiian'a 
future  snd  culture.    '  The  hietory  of  tha  Kanehameha  achoole 
ia  an  intereating  one  becauae  it  deonatratea  how  an  alii* 
'  (of  the  intellegeneia)  Princeae  Pauahi  Biahop  declined  the 
throne  of  Mavaii  but  felt  about  her  reeponeibility  to  her 
native  people.    She  laft  her  entire  eatate  to  the  founding 
of  an  educational  inatitution    to  footer  "good  and  indua-> 
trioue  boye  and  girla**. 

Zn  the  1970 'e  the  KaiaahanaKa  achoole  had  a  atudent 
body  of  2*500  or  4,9K  of  the  50*000  native  Hawaiiane  eli- 
gible.   In  the  1960'e  the  Schoola  have  a  atudent  body  ' 
of  2*000  and  a  part  tijne  number  of  9*000  atudent  a  and  now 
naybe  eervicing  about  29n  of  .the'oliigible  native  Hawaiiane 
with  ita  preaent  capacity  and  curriculum.    Ttm  construction 
of  another  and  aeparate  Kamehaneha  Schoola*  which  doea  a 
creditable  job*    would  aesiet  the  preaent  facility  aorvico 
a  greater  percentaga  of  the  el^ible  native  Hawaiiana. 


Although  it  haa  been  frequently  auggeeted  that  the  Biahop 
eatate  aoll  off  ita  landa  and  put  the  proceeda  into  an  in- 
voatnent  portfolio*  thie^Ji^e  not  been  done  and  fortunately 
ao  if  the  tunalilo  eatate  ejcanple  ia  a  reault. 

Another  aervice  that  utilitea  a  land  baae  ia  the  Queen 'a 
hoepital.    rirat  opened  in  1660  the  hoepital  waa  eatabliahed 
.to  care  for  indigent  Havaiiana.    Queen  fima  left  her  landa  in 
an  eetate  to  maintain  the  hoapital.  Today  Queen 'e  ia  Hawaii *e  largeet. 

Queen  KiJlolani  eetablished  tha  Kapiolani  maternity  hoe- 
pital to  care  for  Havaiiana  alao.    So  theae  alii  laft  tha 
native. Hawaiian  legaciea  aa  the  few  that  aurvlve  but  eerve 

:or  Thf  rffildenrr-Hf  mwii ;   " "  "] 

Today  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Horn  Landa  (dHHL)  is 
what  eongrase  eetabliehed  in  1920  se  the  Hsvaiisn  Rshabilits- 
tion  Act.    the  Act  set  aside  approximately  200*000  acrea  to 
rehabilitate  native  Havaiians  who  wars  obviously  in  need  of 
houeing  snd  vho  vers  eeid  st  tha  tiisa  to  present  a  public 
entaarrsssment  wandtrino  the  city  streete  in  poverty. 

It  is  generslly  known- that  under  tho  Act  of  1920*  for  soma 
sixty  yesre  sfter  ths  sets  paeeaga  only  sons J*00p  native  Haw-  ? 
aiisn  applicants  hsd  been  eerved  and  plsced  on  the  isnd. 
HeanVhile  aoma  spplicsnte  had  waited  for  twenty  or  more  . 
yeare  to  recieve  anawsrd.    ThmtB  have  been  reports  of  fav- 
oritism in  making  some  awarda.    Today  there  are  aone  7*000 
waiting  applicanta  for  awarda  including  aorta  for  farming  and 
ranching.    It  can  be  speculated  that  st  the  paat  rate  it 
could  take  more  than  another  IQO  yeara  to  award  a  parcel  of 
land  to  all  waiting  applicanta*  which  app^ara  unreasonable. 
Heanvhile  there  are  problmea  with  accounting  of  funda*  ex- 
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•cutiv*  ord«rs  to  t«iw  ov»r  Undi  vitbout  du#  proc«ii  and  a 
permnial  ■hortsg*  of  an  anpls  budgat  to  carryout  th«  nandato 
from  oonarsai#  noi  to  mantion  at  tim  the  •loii*  of  p«rc«la 
of  land* 

rt^  proqrsB  hia  proved  difficult  t^  manao*  to  put  it 
nildly.    To  tegin  with  »h^.  land  va«  rwarly  all  aecond 
landa  and  only  311  of  tha  original  landa  could  ba  dewlop^d  for 
uao  at  nomUal  costa.    Thara  ar«  toning  probiama  to  dev«l«> 
oping  tha  land  that  hav«  baon  doacrihad  as  ov»r  raatrlc- 
/tlva  and  coatly  contributing  to  tha  lacH  of  avarda.  Thla 
fact  auggnta  that  a  cloB«r  looK  at  thla  part  of  tha  program 
ia  nacoaaary.    To  aatlafy  the  danand  and  placo  all  of  tho  7«000 
applioanta  on  tha  land  woild  taica  an  aatlnated  400  to  500 
nlllion  dollara  under  tha  praaont  format.    Thla  appears  an 
Impractical Ity  the  therefak unobtainable. 

It  la  apparent  that  tha  actiona  in  the  private  aector 
have  been  nore  aucceaaful  to  an  extent  in  aerving  TMtlve 
Hawaiian  benef Iclariea  than  an  agency  of  governnont  aervico. 
Thla  condition  auggesta  that  the  function  of  auth  an  agency 
to  award  landa  and  honoa  be  noro  cloaely  governed  by  thoae 
affected  or  the  benef Iclarloa.    Conditions  fuj:<lther  Indicate 
that  the  aervlcea  and  a^eta  not  be  filtered  down  through  an- 
other political  procoaa  to  be  affected  by  opposing  Intereata 
which  exists  at  the  ^roaont  and  likely  contributes  to  the  pro- 
blem. 

Tlw  tranafer  of  the  sgency  (DJIHtl  to  another  entity  or 
aoency  may  alsc^a^npllsh  better  rpaponae  to  the  beneficiaries 
needs*  although  the  agency  Itaelf  haa  showwaone  Improverwnt 
in  Its  noro  recent  operations.    THwre  are  constraints  that 
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CRIME  Mm  DELl?fQUDjCYl 

How  wsB  conduct  regulsted  in  old  Hawaii?    By  the  Kanaval 
beginning  In  1600  snd  also  tha  Itapu  system.    There  does  not 
aeem  to  be  a  problem  of  ^ delinquency  In  early  Havalii. 
But  there  Is  one  aapect  for  aure»  what  la  not  legal  today  by 
newer  standards  could  be  acceptable  in  old  Hawaii  under  a 
different  aet  of  atandarda  and  therein  nay  lie  much  of  the 
difficulty. 

That  allSnat4on  exists  today  for  different  racoa  In 
varying  degrees  goes  without  ssylng.    Yet  early  recognition 
of  auch  Is  desirable  tecause  If  children  {Hawaiian)  do. not 
do  well  in  pre-schocl    na'ta  It  can  be  expected  that  tSey  ' 
may  not  do  well  In  elementary  achool  llKewlae  and  ori?  pripo 
targets  of  alienation. 

In  Harch  of  1977  the  office  of  Civil  Rights  baaed  In 
San  Franclaco  examined  disciplinary  Incident  a  In  the  laland 
public  BchoolB.    Strangely  It  was  found  that  of  each  ethnic 
group    that  the  full  blooded  Havillan  had  the  loveat  dis- 
cipline Incident  rate  of  all..   This  attifsta  to  tho  absdence 
of  delinquency  problems  In  early  Hawaii  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  their  culture  and  baalc  c<^nduct  later  to  be 
affected  by  weatern  Influencea.    1^  part-Hawaiian  In  a 
aeparatp  group  had  an  expulalon-auapenaloh  rate  equal  to 
thoae  students  of  Chinese  or  Filipino  anccatry.  This 
aeoms  to  indicate  that  native  Hawaiian  children  at  thla  level 
do  not  have  an  acute  diaclpllnary  problem. 

A  later  atudy,  -Crir*  In  Hawaii*  by  the  Hawaii  Inatltuts 
for  H«nagai»nt  and  Aaalyala  in  Oovarnnent  conducted  In 
Septenber  of  1960    found  that  early  prevention  nay  Identify 


tne  atato  governnont  presents  that  are  generally  too  cum- 
bersone  which  Is  reflected  by  the  United  p*»rcentage  of 
natlvoa  on  the  landa  when  there  ara  a  nlnlrur,  Sf  30#000  vho 
could  by  blood  quantum  qualify  not  to  nentlon  other  nitlve 
Hawaliana  who  could  participate  by  auccesslon  criteria. 

VOTTi  The  aervlcos  of  Alu  tike  Inc.,  are  not  Included  here 
principally  becftuae  It  Is  prlrarlly  a  federally  funded 
orca**35atlon  to  aaalat  native  Mawa' Ian  Xnoricane.  * 


and  help  pre-dollnqu«nt  youngatera. 

This  later  study  found  as  expected  th^t  port «H8wai Ian 
students  tend  to  be  over-represented  In  th<^  sllen*tod  group 
due  tosevoral  spparent  causes  such  ss  brcuon  hones  and  fur- 
ther that  these  students  do  poorly  Ih  school. 

These  studies  bring  us  to  the  present  and  the  apparent 
High  represent  St  Ion  of  Hawailana  In  penal  institutions  and 
Why  arp  they  there? 

Aa  early  ss  1030  Thorsten  Sellln,  oni?  of, the  natl  ma 

leading  crlrinologUt ,  questioned  vhotVvor  tho  real  crlne  

'   rate  for  Dla'cKs  for  instance,  aa  s  rlnnrlty,  Vas  'u^Uer  than 
for  whites.    Blacks  appeared  tO  be  arrested,  convicted  and 
conmlttod  to  penal  Institutions  nore  frequently  than  others. 
Sellln  maintained  that  sofclal  factors  distorted  the  ratea. 

on  the  topic  -crlne  and  Justice  In  ArQrlca-*  profeaaor 
of  aoclology  Alphonao  Wnkney  found  In  tho  FBI's  I'nlfom  . 
Crime  Heporta  of  1975  that  blacks  are  arrpoted  between 
three  to  four  tinea  nore  frequently  than  vhltos.  But 
iho  >MBt  Interesting  «6pect  of  this  report  aays  sonethlng 
about  society  ,  when  native  Americana  are  arrcated  at  thu 
rate  of .  three  tinea  that  of  blactts  4nd  10  tines  th4t  of 
vhltes.    Such  rat^a  aupport  the  charge*  of  oprrrnalon  by  tho 
uae  of  raclan,  and  nlnorlty  groups  nust  conforn  to  those 
very  lavs  am*  social  practlaoa  dealgned  to  r^tntain  their 
aubjugatlon.    For  native  Itawallana  ^ubju.i^lon  r<.<ill>  i*q«n 
m  1B93  with  the  overthrow  of    th^lr  lecilti^i^te  oovr^nnent . 
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Further  atatlfttlct  of  thii  report  point  out  that 
vi'r«at  rates  among  racial  nlnorltioa  do  not  ncan  t^if  theae 
groups  have  Inherently  stronger  criminal  tendencies  because 
crino  Is  a  function  of  aoclal.factora*  noV  rsce»    H^e  vsst 
najorlty  of  nenbers  of  racial  mlnotltles  are  lav<*abldlng 
cltisens*  .The  Isv  has  not  only  Intltutlonsllxed  but  de* 
prlved  native  Anorlcans  of  their  land  and  assets  snd  even 
th#lr  llve^» 

One  of  the  najor  forn«  of  racial  oppression  Is  econonlc 
discrinlnatlon  nonlfest  In  unehploynent ,  Unenploynent  Is 
ono  forn  of  oppression  contributing  to  arresst  cates  of 
people  of  color.    Thi*  hiQh  arrest  rates  reflect  the  f^ct 
that  ibgitinato  noans  to  achieve    societal  goals  are  oftsn 
blocked  by  <llscrlmlnatlon>    Crine  nay  therefore  be  seen 
by  9one  as  the  only  means  available  for  achieving  the  syn* 
bols  of  success* 

It  vas  sdditionalll]L  found  that  people  of  color  are 
genor<illy  forced  to  live  \  areaa  characterized  by  povertyi 
poor  housing  anrl  United  outlets  for  recreation*  These 
conditions  yWe  rise  to  criminality  snd  other  forms  of 
non-conforning  behavior* 

There  IB  a  connection  botveen  race  and  vrine  that  is 
caused  by  social  factors*    To  support  this  the  President's 
cnrniasion  on  Law  nnforftnifnt  and  Adrinistrat Ion  of  Justice 
in  I'H.l  concluded  I  "The  connisBlbn  is  of  the  view  that  if 
conditions  of  e<iual  opportunity  prevailed*  the  large 

f  foronc^s  now  fo-unU  botwopn  tho  cr^lorott  and  white  qrresta 
rntf*  uoiilH  Jifiapj^car"*    This  conclusion  and  other  findings 
suhntantiate  th.it  native  Havalians  nust  creflte  their  own 


opportunities  to  avoid  any  discrimination  that  vould 
manifested  in  unemploynant * 


Mawail.in  socioty  ran  tx*  traced  back  as  a  lawful  and  or- 
(j.inirod  pcnplp  to  thn  tir>e  of  Kualiif  ruler  of  Oahu  in  1600* 
In  ir.oo  hr  iorr'»pd  a  Kanav&i  (law)  to  sayi  "old  rjen  and  vonen 
cfufl'J  nioop  dlong  thn  highways  in  safety,  that  farners  and 
fishcrnen  nus  welcome  stroniers  and  tr>96  the  hungry  in  the 
n.ir»»  of  t^v>  Kanawai*    Interestingly  conduct  relative  to  the 
Ifan^vai  law  pf  r»tstB  until  the  present  i  aa  Hawaiians  will 
ntjll  wplcorr  ntran'iors  ir  nany  vays  to  even  aharo  their 
lir:»od  McBnin'js*  such  aa  whatever  fo6d  they  have  ^-ith 

In  tVif  lat«»  l7nfrB  ^anehnneha  I  wai  to  decree  the 
I.av  of  the  ",rlintorod  Paddl«»*    •Al^LAHoA*  \^irh  said.  "0  my 
people  J  t4onor  thy  Cod,  Pespect  alike  (tlie  rights  of)  nen 
«3r'*rtt  ,ind  hunble*  See  to  it  that  our  oqed»  our  wonenr  and 
our  rhil'Jrf'r^  lay  ■ko\fn  to  sleep  by  the  rojdsidn,  without 
f*»dr  or  bar--. 

py  JH)0  yart'har^pha  III  had  granted  an  A.nnendnent  of  Rights 
♦o  t.if  U-ivaiian  pooplo  that  could  be  ffquat«»d  to  a  Bill  of 
Pi  jSta.     T»>*»r»»  follfvfrJ  in  1840  the  firit  constitution  of 
•'*i-..an  to  fnrrially  record  thP  practises  and  custons  long  en- 
jrtypd  in  the  kin^doj*.    Host  Irportantly  the  constitution 
f f  r  **'»^  first  tino  ^.lVO  rhe  connon  people  actual  political 
t.r-  I        f'jrt^c'r  unfJpr  t*iiB  ronatitution  thn  connon  ( tenant) 
P« '.|  jP9  vnstnd  intor«»s»  was  l<l*intifi<»d  anH  in  th*»  division 
of  '.It*  ■■•ni.pjp  il.ny  viT"  reconniz#»'J  .i«  r«*cu'ving  on**  third  of 
all  of  thi*  lan'Js  of  »he  Hingdon.    T>.l8  ift  «  nattnr  of  record 
wl  ir»  inff'rB  that  a>ic!t  a  gift  still  existB  along  with  oVher 
r'-f'trded  'jiftB  of  the  sane  pcrlo'J.    Theae  previous  actions 
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indicate  that  the  ceded  lands •  in  1697  are  the  very  same 
comnon  lands  divided  out  in  the  land  division  of  the  Hahele* 
i.Tiich  also  neans  the  c*»ded  lands  are  the  conmoh  property  of 
tho  doscendenta  of  th«  tensnta  living  today* 

Severs  1  arguments  can  be  raised  ralstlve  to  the  Isnd 
practises  of  Hawaii*    Unfortunately  the  lavs  were  uniquo  to 
tisvaii  snd  naad  not  fit  into  practises  eleewhera*    Tfcls  con- 
dition has  also  led  to  miflundoratanding  Havail  land  practiaaa* 
The  Drft  Report  infera  that  the  Kuleana  Act  terminated 
aboriginal  title*    Yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  there  vaa  a 
pxoviaion  to  give  to  coeiBtonera  a  9rant  of  land  of  Indeter- 
ninato  sise  ss  denonatratod  by  the  Kuleansa    clalnod  and  rec- 
orded*   It  follows  that  all  conmonera  were  given  the  aama 
right  vithout  exception  and  they  simply  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  their  individual  claims*    Which  la  nov  reaultlng  In  • 
holding  of  landa  In  coiwwnon  by  the  deaca.ident  a  *    In  fact  the 
act  of  granting  the  tenanta  an  undivided  Intereat  in  all  of 
the  diviaiona  of  crown,  government  and  chiefa  landa  neana 
in  effect  the  deacendents  are  the  owners  aa  aurvivora  of 
any  of  these  landa  Identifiable  and  not  conveyed  by  any 
prior  act  of  a  aale  or  dead* 

A  nlaundorstsndlng  of  the  Kuleana  Act  in  the  Draft 
Keport  la  contained  on  page  171.  3rd  paragraph*  fef*92. 
Here  the  Draft  Report  cltea  a  termination  date  for  Kuleana 
claims.    In  actuality  the  Act  operated  long  beyond  the  date 
cited  and  on  into  the  Territorial , era  *    Even       to  1900 
when  the  cofnutatlon  tojt  could  be  paid  aa  a  lifH  due  the 
govornnent  the  terms  of  the  act  were  in  practise*  Even 
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aft«r  th»  Act  h«d  auppttodiy  •xpir^d  KulcaM  oranta  vara 
atlll  Md0  and  In  effect  th«r«  vaa  not  a  dofinit*  tornination. 
.  Not  only  did  thm  Acta  tema  sxiatf  until  I90q  but  toyond  that 
aa  a  rlyht  callod  tha  rirat  Right  of  Prefaranea  to  purchaaa. 
Thla  practlaa  vaa  a  cpntlnuation  of  tha  Kuiaana  Act  for  thoao 
who  livad  on  tha  land  and  could  axardaa  tha  right  of  purchaaa 
aa  in  tha  Kuiaana  Act. 

An'  Intaraatlng  aapect  arlaaa  whan  it  la  eonaidarad  that 
tha  connonera  who  faiiad  to  claim  and  divlda  out  a  parcal  of 
land  'havo  anintaraat  with  tha  govamrant  In  tha  landa  that  • 
vera  cadad.    thiaia  bacauaa  'if  only  ona  thir^  of  tha  raw  land 
vaa  to  ba  doadad  back  aa  a  conmutation  ti^ic  .but  in  affact  tha 
govarnnent  ratalna  tha  vhola  parcal  thaiv  tha  tanant  haa  in' 
affact    ovarpaid  hia  tax  by  two  thirda  and  now  can  hava  an 
aquity  intaraat  in  the  aubjact  land  with  hia  govarnnant. 
i/hara  can  thoaa  kin4a  of  landa  ba  found?  In  tha  cadad  landa. 

In  the  Draft  Raport  tha  raatrictiva  tern*  "actiwly 
cultlv«tad*ora  used  to  advanca  fkn  argunant.    Yat  tho  Kuiaana 
Act  had  an  important  Intant*  to  placa  paopla  on  tha  land  to 
activaly  cultivate  it  aa  a  paraonal  banafit  and  at  tha  sima 
tino  to  elimlnata  tha  connonara  labor  tax  ra^uiranant. 
DAvid  rtalo,  historian*  in  1846  vaa. to  aay  at  tha  Rulaana  Acta 
creation*  "X  believe  it  beet  that  at  this  tipa*  the  paopla 
should  ovn  lands^ao  they  do  in  foreign  landa*.    Tha  olirnin- 
ation  of  the  labor  tax  alao  re<tuired  the  chiefs  and  King  to 
hire  labor  in'htead  of  using  cotnnonors  for  labor  vlthout  cocnp- 
onsotion. 
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havaliAH  and  to  vhich  Havaiiani  would  ever  aftor  object.  Tha 
propOBod  constitution  of  i093  vas  to  reatora  thoao  loat 
povats  and  contained  only  ton  changes  to  roatore  lavful  prac- 
tises. 

After  the  overthrnv  caiw  tha  aonstitution  of  1694  which 

apparently 

cona^tlned  a  provaion  to  encourage  annexatioa* 
against  the  viahea  of  the  major Ity  of  ftavaii  rasidenta. 
Thero  followed  tha  Dole  Land  Act  of  1895  to  alienate  native 
crown  lands  ^nd  pormlt  the  wholesale  acquisition  of  landa 
by  the  governing  oligarchy.    By  tha  tine  1890  had  arrived 
nuch  lond  hod  bo«»n  questionably  grabbed  up  and  the  largost 
rcdistributiun  was  tho  ceding  of  llavaii's  1.7  million  acrea 
of  ancestral  land  to  tha  U.S.  aa  an  incentive  to  conpiate 
annexation.    It  is  clear  that  fron  the  enforced  conati- 
tution  of  IBB^  to  the  ceding  of  Hawaii*  ita  landa*  aasat% 
■troaaury  and  soveroignty  that  a  period  of  unlawfulness 
existed  and  waa  perpetuated  by  certain  Indlwldu^le  who  had 
arriwod  as  imlgrants.    It  la  also  clear  that  thoee  in- 
divlduala  who  gained  those  assets  and  powara  so  unilaterally 
sought  to  retain  such  on  a  continuing  basis  for  personsl 
^  nanipulation  to  provide  for  large  anbarraaantanta  to  the 
t!.S.  and  ita  constitution. 

Oua  to  the  lac\cof  a  nandate*  the  transfer  of  !tauall 
and  it  lands*  treasury  and  sovereignty  tha  coders  of  such 
carrind  out  a  cc^renony  in  1897  to  accoffpliah  auch  traafar 
as  in  a  quit  clain.  ^  Tho  lands  and  aoverelgnty  of  'lav-ii 
at»r»?  quit  claimed,  aa  the  coder*  could  not  guoranttee 
or  warrant  title  to  the  anceatral  landa  offered  in  tha  an- 
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ifhat  haa  been  forgotten  ia  that  those  landa  convoyed 
particularly  by  chiofa  and  aoiao  by  tho  crown  had  an  un- 
atlafied  intaraat  of  the  tonanta  vhich  they  nay  still 
claim  fron  tha  remaining  pool*  baaed .on  aucceaaion  and  g^eoiogy 
'  relative  to  homeaitea  of  tha  period.    These  claima  renain  in 
the  ceded  landa  becauae  when  the  chief a  paid  their  comnu- 
tation  tax  they  had  in  effect  paid  tha  comnonera  into^at 
alao  by  the  reveraion  but  tho  native  haa  not  reclewed  hia 
portion  aa  yet'.    He  night  chooaa  to  puraue  hia  intaraat  in 
tha  aale  completed  or  in  the  reaulting  ceded  landa.  It 
la  certaih  that  by  ronalnlg  on  the  land  th<}.  natiwo  hea  b)* 
the  tema  of  the  advera*  poaaaaalon  law  in  on  open  and  no- 
torious faahion  earned  tho  right  to  the  property  without 
the  formality  of  the  eomutation  tax  being  repeated. 

After  the  Kahale  diwiaion  of  1845  cane  the  rawleed 
conatitutlona  of  1052*  1Q64  and  18Q7.    in  Ueee  conati* 
tutiona  a  change  in  the  comnonera  intareat  la  P'*t  apelled 
out  although  landa  wore  withdrawn  in  lB^f>»  l>lB<t.  1^87  and  even 
up  to  1892  fron  the  crown  landb  to  be  uaed  for  honaatoadlng. 
Thoaa  landa  were  in  the  nana  of  the  queen*  Lilluokalanl  who 

nay  have  eventually  doaignated  them  all  for  natiwo  aubjocta 

ftfife  U.S.  a  dod 
hod  not  the^ overthrow  lntorvone(*    in  1P01.      It  can  bo 

aaaunod  tho  natiwo  internet  is  atlll  in  force  and  can  be 

confirned  by  the  open  and  hotnrioua  occupancy  of  natiwoa 

on  landa  they  lived  on  but  had  not  paid  tho  oomutation  tax 

therefor.  i 

The  conetitutlon  of  1887  waa  forced  upon  tho  ';ing  and 

eorved  to  reduce  his  power  and  that  of  the  voting  native 
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nexatlnn  to  encoura^o  tho  aale  of  MavAii  by  an  lllo<jitinate 
governront . 

It  can  ba  aaauned  bocauae  theae  conditona  exlated  the 
ceded  landa  of  Hawaii  wore  not  conaldered  to  bo  public 
landa  aa  public  landa  are  coneidered  in  tho  U.S.  rather 
that  cengreae  would  leglalate  apecial  lawa  for  auch  landa 
at  aone  future  tine.  .  In  effect  a  truat  waa  created  and 
haa  exiated  for  acme  89  yeara  of  thla  land  and  needs  to 
be  examined  for  continuation  or  appropriateness. 

In  1900  tho  Organic  Act  waa  inplenented  when  Hawaii 
becana  a  lut,  territory.    Tho  organic  Ac*,  opociflcally  re- 
onsets  the  great. body  of  pro*oxistlng  Hov'allon  statute 
law,  vhich  cas  based  upon  the  several  ravsilan  Conotitutlona . 
and  organic  laws,    theae  laws  were  so  re<*ari:ably  veil  do- 
signed  thst  they  have  endured  os  srrondod  until  the  present 
snd  influence  life  in  Hswaii  conaiatontly  as  can  be  pre- 
aently  seen. 

The  concern  ia  the  oraft  Report  attortpta  to  rein- 
terpet  tho  intent  of  the  hativo  I!avai4an  land  division 
and  avarda  and  appears  to  be  incorrect.    There  ia  only 
one  conaideration  and  that  ia  they  (comoners)  wvr^ 
promised    a  one  third  interest  in  all  of  Hawaii's 
landa  and  vhich  the  ruleans  'Mi  attenpti»<^  to  do  but  did  not 
accomplish.    ':ot*acconpiishing  the  dioision  has  lot  chancod 
tho  declared  intent  and  such  landa  are  still  iU«ntlfiablo 
and  renain  to  ba  recognised. 

Aa  an  exanple*  the  tend  Conniaaion  of  IC^O  iriontified 
tho  conf^on  tonanta  aharo  aa  one  third  tl.o  <ingdo».  tlie  chlefa 
one  third  and  the  King  one  third.    Then  ca-<8  conplicatod 
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futthor  division  giving  tho  t«nant  mn  undivided  intoroit 
in  oU  three  divisions  of  King  (crovn)*  govemittnt  ond  chiofs. 
l-ndnr  tho  'uloans  Act  \A\ich  followed  right  after  the  Land 
Cnrnissinns  ostablishhont  a  comon  ti^Dsnt  could  record  his 
kuleana  clain  and  psy  tho  one  third  conmutotion  tax  or  rs- 
veriion  of  one  third  tho  raw  valus  of  the  tbtal  property  snd 
then  recieve  a  royal  patent.    !tut  it  waa  not  nandatory  to 
record  a  valid  kuleana  claina>nd  ao  it  frequently  was  not 
drii,«»  and  tho  comutatlon  tax  not  paid.    The  tnnnant  further 
could  not       diipnsaed  of  hi a  honcsitc  and  ho  rcraincd  on 
it  up  until  !^A9t  annexation.    There  was  no  tet*"! nation 
.as  vl(iht  bo  inplied  in  the  nrjift  Report.    As  stated  earlier 
it  vas  in  1909  that  a  syaten  of  paynont  was  developed  to 
accorplish  paynent  of  the  connutation  tax  and  va?  deacribed 
as  a  lien  due  the  ooverlnncnt  for  such  V.uleanaa.    In  iiny  caas 
Vit*  lonQovity  of  the  exiatonce  of  practlioa  regarding  the 
i;ulcaoa  y*ct  was  so  Jcnon  at  rated  snd  further  the  titl'*  of  such 
-nUlrnnas  are  reco<]ni£ed  to  the  present.    It  follova  that  the 
corr>on  tenants  intpfcst  renaina  to  be  divided  out  aonehow 
fror"  the  ceded  i.inJs.    Tn^rc  was  and  ia  no  other  o^mership. 
'..^lich  bKings  us  to  the  preuent    and  rojavent  iasuos. 

!n  early  tires  :!f.^aiianB  e:tcrcinocl  certain  ruleo  of 
Ci  n'iuct  rc'Viirdini;  .iccossoa         water  usage.    .*in  incident 
r<'l:tivp  :t>  thi3  con.iuct  occurrred  in  ;!au  tjn  •-'no  blo  inland, 
r. i:icc  l^fr.  the  parchsanr  of  rroperly  in  "'au  wos  denying 
.icrrjss  tu  t'lo  oc"in  uy  traditional  P<^ths  and  increased 
;oni.il  'o  .i  U|i  t.'iere  in  thr  rid  1070'9.    Finally  in  1*>70 
-virc/.anr  of  Wo  :au  lin.ln  hod  p^-t1'"  arrpctrd  fcjr  ey.- 


4t 

evolved  or  anronded  and  concieved  on    a  foundation  of  the 
old  H«vaii*n  culture,    v.'hilo  it  ia  frequently  SAid  that 
i'awaiun  cultOre  is  dead  and  gone,  that  culture,  fornally 
recor  lc^fl  U'<)innxng  with  the  constitution  of  1640  perlsts 
Until  the  present  day.    Buffeted  and  astwiilod  by  newer 
arrivals  the  culture  renAins  in         land  practiaea  as  well 
as  in  nany  other  areas  and  requirea  observance  as  a  natural 
and  worthy  philosophy  to  follow. 


•rcising  th«  Uss  of  traditional  aeeesvos. to  the  ocean.  Th9 
judge  in  the  esse  deteminod  that  public  scceas  using  one 
path,  "The  Ancient  Walking  Trail*,  and  other  such  trails  run- 
ning tron  the  Rountain  to  the  sea  had  bei^n  in  continuous  use 
Bince  ancient  timea  and  could  not  be  'arbitrarily  denied.  • 
Other  qusationa  of  acti^aa  vers  eattlsd  out  of  court  fre- 
quently.   The  ialand       Holokei  had  rniaationt  of  access  to  thv 
uMistsrn  end  of  it  for  trsditional  uses  that  vers  being  denied 
and  haJ^estored.    In  the  north  Kona  diatrict  on  ^he  big  island 
of  Hawaii,  at  a  site  called  Kauna  Lani  the  ancient  walking 
trails  were  preaorveld  and  raatored  for  public  u*e  and  en- 
joyment . 

The  water  practiaea  of  early  Havaiiana  have  also  been 
obaarva<l  and  preserved  for  continuation.    The  Hawaii 
Supreme  Court  haa  ruled  that  private  landovnara  are  entitled 

under  ancient  Hsvaiisn  law  to  only  limited^uae  of  the  vatera 
flowing  through  their  prope^iea  snd  the  waters  use  in  effect 
must  b«  shared  by  traditions^  uaers. 

Kore  recently  the  right  torgsther  firewood,  ti  lesvos* 
bsmboo,  kukui  nuts  and  modicinsl  herbs  for  certsin  native 
Hawaiian  practises  was  endorsed  ss  s  practise  of  the  an- 
cient ahupuaa  aa  cited  in  a  law  of  1651  Vhich  Units  the 
itens  arid  uses  therein. 

The  question  is»  what  doea  this  all  rtean  today?  ^mat 
ia  the  relavency?    To  an  exten*  it  should  be  recognised, 
people  of  Hswaii  today  ars  living  under  ancisnt  practises 
regarding  land  ussge.    Although  perhaps  not  f«lly  relised 
tho  anciebb  laws  are  tho  baaia  of  nany  present  day  laws 


Hi 
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In  the  area  of  education  much  rore  can  be  accompl  iahed. 
Formal  education  began  with  Kamshamoha  III  in  1840  with  a 
compulsory  «teBa*Aaa  public,  ^chool  sypten.    In  1845  tho 
achtwls  were  on  a  tax  supported  baaia  and  by  IBM  whan  Cngliah 
becaS^  the  primary  language  in  the  public  schools  nstive 
Havaiiana  had  a  high  rata  of  literacy  in  either  Kngliah  pr 
Hawai  ian. 

Education  was  not  auppoeted  by  the  cont roll era  of 
Havaii*s  wealth  up  through  the  period  of  tho  annexation. 
Education  renained  without  support  for  .twenty  yeara  after 
annexation  nor  waa  it  encouraged.  Rather  waa  the  perpetuation 
of  an  uned\icated,  docile,  plantation  class. 

Nov  nsny  yesrs  after  the  suspicious  start  of  1840 
a  reexamination  of  naftve  Hawaiian  progress  is  necessary. 
Mow  do  they  fare  today  on  an  average  in  the  comunity? 
In  early  1900  results  of  nstive  Hawaiian  school  childrens 
performances  were  examined.    It  was  found  that  they  do 
not  Bcord  well  and  are  nsar  the  bottom  of  atandard^eed  read^g 
tests,    further  that  «n  apparent  academic  loss  was  experienced 
by  Hawaiian  students  ae  they  progreasdd  through  school  to  the 
upper  grsdes.    A  quaation  is  why  this  pattern? 

A  Kamehameha  Schools  prograr^,  called  Kawhaneha  rarly 
Education  Program  {KCCD  has  yielded  sone  answers.  Haw- 
aiian youn^aters  relate  nore  to  their  pee-s  than  to  adults 
Btatting  at  an  early  age  between  1  an-J  4  yyeata.    Thua  they 
•ay  arrive  at  achuol  at  age  5  without  the  skills  of  other 
^Kif^^n  /tfiWVtapif^»^^qttUttt^ttg.ytteq^  yther,  talk 
to  each  other  and  not  neeoaaarily  pay  attention  to  an  adult 
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toachirr.    Partly  tiocausa  Havsllan  cfUlture  la  baalcally  an 
«ral  tradition  thaae  children  com  to  ^hool  lacfclntj  an  In- 
portant'  avarapeai  about  raadlngt  that  vorda  havo  MiMilng# 
that  a  «BL reading  text  li  a  ^eol  of  ilfe^^^.'t^y  nay  not 
Alao  h4ve  nany  beoKa  eround  their  houae  conpar^  ^o  other 
houaeholda  and  are  not  attuned  to  reading  to  unUeratand 
^that  vorda  In  thalr  picture  booKa  reprefint  a  atory.  Thla* 
condition  haa  «  tailing  affectton  the  aKUla  of  Kavallan 
children  and  their  porfomanoe  on  national  atandardlxod  4 
reading  tests. 

It  la  ft  trait  of  fiaiml  Ian  children  to  rtiintain  cloae, 
auppo^Vve  affiliation  and  are  najor  coret'^Xera  of  their  * 
slbllnga  vhlch  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  extended  Ohana 
and  family  practlaes  of  native  Hliwa liana  and  Polynealana. 
'nteso  tralta  Mice  Havel  Ian  children  very  different  fron  Jap* 
aneac*  Chlneae  or  Ci|ucaalan  children  and  seeme  to  be  a  da-, 
finite  characteristic  of  Polynesian  children^  la  the  vlov 
of  Dr.  Roland  Tharp  a  a  principal  inveatigotor  o|  the  KEEP 
project.  I'  ^    ^  ■ 

In  this  procosa  vhat  maybe  apparent  la  that  in  tho 
U.S.  there  Is.  one  of  the  better  public  educational  iystens 
available.    Tb«  funding  for  the  systen  Is  reasonsbly  tfde- 
quate.    Yet»PAlynealan  children  do  not  fore  ae  veil  on  the  ^ 
Qpnoral  average.    This  then  suggests  that  a  special  progrsn 
lo  doslrablo  vhlch  vould  roqulro  other  funds,    hliethor  all 
of  society  should  bo  oxpoa^d  to  or  have  to  support  such  a 
spcc'dll  proorap  Is  \ot  clear.    If  It  Is  a  eP«c£^l  pr^ran 
then  funds  for  such  a  prograr  would  best  be  grioratod  fron 
6thor  aourcoB  than  the  present.    In  this  caae  the  Kaneha«pha  * 
schools  as  a  private  ^foundation  uses  such  revenues        ii$  f^f^^*K 


JOP5I 

Prior  to  1D65  all  labor  In  Havall  vas  perforned  by 
native  HAvallana  and  In  vhich  year  aav  the  arrival  of  522 
Chlneae  controct  laborers  paid  $4  pbx  nonth.  MavaiAans 
had  declined  In  number  to  70^000  fron  Captain  CooK'a 
499#000  In  1779  vhen  ho  firat  arrived.    8y  le^O  native 
Havallans  dvlndled  to  57,000  people  although  augar  produc- 
tion climbed  from  2  to  2o  nllllon  pounds  annually.    By  1690 
native'  Ha vail ana  had  Hocllned  to  less  than  40,000  in  nunber 
hovover,  noro  labor  vas  needed,  so  tho  }?oyal  Havallan  Agricul- 
tural Society  VAS  orqanlxed  to  Inpoft  SJ9n?.  ^OO^D.OD  tMta*.  vodoa. 
dnd  chi\irpn  by  1930.    This  inport  equalled  the  orginal  pop- 
ulation of  aarly  Havall  at  Captain  Cook 'a  arrival. 

In  1939  there  were  37,^00  augar  ^rkera  on  the  plan- 
tatlona  and  sugar  vaa  the  aocond  laggest  contributor  to  the 
nconony  hf^hlnd  government  spending.    In  1946  tho  last  con- 
tingent of  Filipino  labor  arrived  that  vas  alleged  to  be 
u»od  for  strike  breaking.     In  1946  the  augar  Induatry  vaa 
firqalnzed  by  the  International  tiOngshorenons  and  i.'arehousenens 
tini«n  (lUAJ)'  to  carryout  a  strike  and  vln  conceaalons  fron 
thf»  industry.     In  i946  tho  Industi^y  Is  iTtti  producing  nore 
than  1  niiiion  tons  of  augar  annually. 

Tourltm  In  1967  vaa  overtaking  suga^  as  the  leading 
rcnhonic  Contributor  nnd  ten  years  later  In  19.?7  thrro  are 
only  7«'>00  sugar  vorkers  on  the  plantations  although  the 
production  Is  still  over  1  nllllon  tons  annually.  Conversely 
In  th«i.jaM<Y970's  Congreas  allovs  the  Suqar  Act  tn  expA^e 
after  'iO  years  In  place •  to  support  by  subsidy  or  quota  an^ 


At  the  sane  tine  Havallan  Studies  can  be  fo^nd  In  060 
Oopartnent  of  education  (Poc)  class rcx^ns.    /Wording  to 
TTobert  SnaKonberg*  educational  8pocli|aUtf  this  proQran 
started  three  years  ago  and  at  Its  IniToptionf  *lt  vas  hard 
V>  give  It  avay".    In  thla  endeavor  the  goal  la  to  teach 
K^ailan  culture,  valuea,  concepts,  practicesi  hiatory 
ana  language,  Vhlch  naybe  of  value  to  people/  trying  to  live 
hoapy*  productive  lives  in  harnony^vlth  our  island  en- 
viorment . 

The  progran  is  ln'C2  elenentary  sc/iools  serving 

22f963  studentSsby  aone  100  kupuna  (Havallan  elders). 

Cut    in  order  to  tolch  all  children  vho  nay  be  Intereated  ■ 

t}io  progrsn  rust  bo  expended  to  all  l^l  elerentary  achools 
additional 

and  would  require  m  be»a4  budget  o^$l,2  nllllon  to 

nore  than  double  the  preaent  nunber  o^ 'schools  involved* 

It  la  clear  that  there  are  dlfferenc««  in  ^he  Mavail 

reltlng  pot  and  the  phlioaophyr. of  a  Polyn^aian  llfeatyle 

still  oNlsts.    That  despite  \\w  outvard  loss  of  longuage 

and  a  another Ing  of  the  culture  sono  conduct  still  sur- 

\  vivos  . in  the  horc  relati\'o  to  old  family  or  ohana  practices 

\of  polynealana.    It  vould  aeen  better  to  enhance  those  practices 

^han  to  iraiat  ofi  confoming  to  other  atandards.    f>ie  anrixir 

1^*^  in  cr:pancifcr>r:  such  institutions  as  l!*:nT»*  to  help  thec»? 

c'l^lHren  v:io  arc-  to  bo  left  ott  af  the  c-J»:cot i«n"^  ^yatc-. 

th»  pfogrons  to  rn!«i:nrc  , 
and  \to  fund  by  spuclal  BOurcc^^Ma»  values  tl'.at  are  rclavcnt, 

("-.at  ia  done  treat, is  usually  that,  iiy  on<*solf  Tor  on'*srlf. 
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irport  duties  the  sugar  Industry. 

Fron  a  position  of  donlnancef  augar  production  la  ^ 
reduced  in  Inportance  althoughthe  industry  still  uses 
roSt  of  the  good  agricultural  lands  and  cater  in  Mavnll 
it  only  enploya  in  the  l^aO's  between  l^v^OO  and  7,300 
peo'^le  4n  a  total  population  of  1  nllllon.    This  condition 
contributes  to  the  Agility  of  the  econony  by  encouraging 
maaaiva  inporta,  in  the  range  of  RO  to  90r  of  the  nerrnaary 
produce  food  items  and  vhat  lanHs  are  available  are  of  poorer 
quality ^or  realdual^add  do  not  1^  add  to^^nlf  sufficiency. 
It  is  this  contributing  factor  that  haa  denied  the  native 
Mavsiian  hi  a  traditional  food  iters  to  rla«^'*  ^J"*'*'^  out  of 
^reach^oven  if  available. 

In  1962  national  uner.pol>Ttont  reached  1^    amlMn  Havall 
unemploynent  la  leaa  than  rvU.    But  the  rcasona  for  thia  ap- 
parent favorable  diaparlty  nay  not  be  obvioua.    Lnv  unef^- 
ploynent  ratea  in  Hawaii  do  not  noceasarily  reaa  hirjh  Joh 
opportunltlea  are  available  in  Havall.    Mavail  thr-jugliout  Ua 
history  has  a  record  of  surplus  labor  beginning  vith  the  first 
inport  of  labor  to  keep  MMUtttf^abai^  va^os  low.    Fro-i  the 
first  Inport  of  in  1665  a  surplua  of  labor  haa  influenced 

the  labor  narket  adveraely,    l/hlle  enploynent  appearn  high 
becauae  the  unenplfyrent  rate  is  lov  at  f''  ,    t'le  fact  is 
that  a  surplua  of  labor  la  evidenced  ty  hirj:.i»r  ».a<;r9  rm  t'.yo 
nalnlond  L'.S.  t'i.an  in  -lavaii  in  nearly  every  insrancr.  In- 
dicatioAa  are  that  a  given  nunber  of  people  are  tfinrj 
fitted  into  the  iobs  available  andr.ot  ahat  tV.err  is  an  e;:> 
cellent  opportunity  for  wor'<  as  can  he  iraglnod.    n.n  ia*x)r' 
narket  in  Havall  can  be  'jescribed  as  captivo^Aa  in  thn  past. 
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"Tao  condltiont  that  porpotudto  lUfplui  labor  aro  Ir*^ 
'  Igratitff principally «  and  natlvo  ilavBliana  nro  probaMy.thA 
;cat  affoctc'J  hy  this  continuation,         w'lilo  tourism auc* 
coi*:l8  «u^ar  and  nov  onploya  nany*  wagoa  are  vory  low  ovon  if 
tourivr  contributoa  S)  billion  to  tho  ^no^y  and  ia  th*  load- 
ing financial  Qonorator* 

In  April  10B2  the  at ate  tabor  Director  cautioned ^  "thare 
are  joba«  but  nany  are  hard  to  fill  bocauaa  of  low  vagaa  or 
other  i»oor  conditiona"*  follo^.-od  by  the  cotment.  "vliiila 
ve'ro  iiappy  ^^at  unnnploynont  *irre  ia  not  aa  hiol»  aa  other 
•tctrs,    it  dooant  noccarari)y  noan  then  aro  joba  oalor*. 

7V.O  existence  of  a  poor  Job  outlooU  roana  aonothing 
ahruld  he  pl.tnned  by  native  Kai/aiiaha  for  thomaelwo  to 
Irprovo  thcic  outloott*    This  can  be  accor.pl iahod  by  aaaorting 
and  inovatina  for  nev  o^nploytiont  opportunitfba.    A  apoc^l 

land  cjs<*  c.;n  atcroct  nov  and  clean  buainoaa  vonturoa  that  do 
o 

not  'lotroct  «r  dininish  fror  tha  preaent  enployncnt  picture, 

rAther  can  jncLancc*         total  picture  vith  nav  induatry  and 

*  i 

ror!.3ps  only  native  HA\.*aiiana  can  acconpliah  thia  rith  a  land 
b«3f  in  t'"»ir  nwn  Iwpo.  ^  « » 

Clour r  to  hone  the  cr>  ia*  return  to  %]\c  land.  Tut  no  aMC 

-.■ri>fs  t  )  '  r.r  ■  thf  land  iy  th.?  clAin.  '".o  nci^er  cnr  h*? 
ncr^*  ;        <  *.  octly  'N-c.iuac  t^D  o^il  is  :?cplcr.od. 

It-  '■'Ni*    •■       i-'^'^Tt  'tf  C'lrric.'.l    fr'rtillr<T3  t'^"*  j'rlir.iSC 

l^-il.inco  n^rosRary  f  f  soil.  nutri'-nt»#  aunlitc  onti  fater  the/ 
jr  win    ■  f  rr  :s  c-,  -"rcialij-  ■■•oul:!  not    <o  ^o^sihlc.    "  rcHioao 

tn       -Ml!  * 

■■,-t»'r  !'  Ir  r:ilr»  Art4  /r ''vni  li".*:  -r  fi^'^nr.;-  1*^  i;-  rntts. 


r^Wc-   of;*i;ttit  r  -.l'-  .T'ail-Vltr  Urd,  t'lat  ia 
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ttiat  can  be  done?    The  U.S.  Soil  Sonaervation  Service  (scii/ 
hA9  b^sn  buying  up  agricultural  land  in  the  U.6.  to  land 
bank  such  landa.    So  nany  milliona  of  aero  a  of  the  be^  fam 
lauds  aro  lost  each  year  to  dovtlopment  that  thoc  ia  a  con- 
cern to  keep  those  lands  in  agricultural  use.    Hawaii  fre- 
quently haa  its  limited  sg^ricultural  landa  resened  by 
political  bodies    for  urban  use  snd  there  Is  s  concern 
for  these  land  in  Hawaii  also.    A  rational  approach  ia  th^ 
nany  of  these  landa  aheuld  lia  fallow  in  conaorvation  and 
roplentish  for  aone  fut^e  uae  and  thoae  living  then. 


AgritfUltural  chemicals  have  already  entered  the  ilawaU 
food  chain  to  contaninate  food  and  neceaaltato  their  recall. 
Aa  inoxf*  harnful  chemioaia  haw  ilraii  are^inported  for  agri- 
r*cultaral  uae  they  >ny  yet  seep  into  the  United  and  pre« 
cipus  wster  table^  and  at  least  kt  ia  recognited.    the  uao  of 
ethylene  dibromlde  (EOd)  a  daadly  pesticide  and  endoaulf'an  *ro 
andi>0  the  ruiny  uaed  in  Hawaii  not  ordinarily  uaed  elaowhere. 
fit^^bUe  not' generally  talked  about,  because  it  ia  too  un- 
aettlfin^  to  think  about. 

Cut  vh^t  can  be  done?  c^ant  atop  agriculture,  it  Is  too 
i report nii  to  tS*  oconony.  Perhapa.  Or  because  its  been  around  ^ 
so  lono  vo  »ont'V*ange  thL^a.    The  paradox  Havaii  experiencea 
licated  elaUhore.    In  the  fAilands  of  the  nid-western 


ia  dupli 
U.S.  la  wh^t  . 


orm^  tha  bceadbasxet  .of  the  world. 


Isore  om^nan  cap  i  roduce>nough 'to  foa^nany  and  much  of^ 

tiia  huge  surplus  frs  of  produce  will  be  exported  to  the 

worldJ    nut  there  lis  a  price  to  pay.    Tl^e  topcoil  used  to 

yow  the  produce  ip  literally  exported  too,  althcugh  most 

of  the  rpplentiahr^nt  can  be  achievj^d  ty  chclcal  f^rtilirers. 

the  land  ia  literaily  t^ing  forced  to'\lold.^    Y«»t  th..ro  is  a  = 

4  a  U'.i  Of  dininahing  retjirns,  nnd  predictions  are  that  d\,;^ 

tn  thron  conditons  ther^  coiao       i  rovrtrn  Vo  >      iJ  ■■■  n*" 

r.vrlinn,  t*^.t:unt  iovl^i-nrrev    To  r.n:r  raptors  v-orae 
^tn  ".T.:o  f.Ttiliritr     \  ,  J    .  i« 

c'^^riCf^U  produ4c?;4/eotjinli^irc  aem-ing  :-.oro  r::nA>iivp  in 

■■.".iiii  tft  r'»;{uc(»  prof  itaUlity  «nd  usp.    Obviously  !'i»vaii  Coob 

r.r.t  :.VT  vast  continmtA  Inn:!*  no  tJut  r.n.   ran  :iar.-xt^_to 

•  f  u?  rrxt  ro-iinii  anJ  oontinur  to  farr  .    -linri?  arc  fcv  oi^ti^ns. 
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TOURISM. 

Tourisn  ia  big  bueinesa  for  Hawaii  and  along  with 
rilitary  spending  rwy  'orm  the  bauis  or  larflor  part  of  the 
atatea  econony. 

Before  the  end  of  December  19B2  the  four  r:lllionth 
touriat  arrived  in  Hawaii  for  the  year  to  fanfare  and  wel- 
co»ing  cereiaoniea*    Touris«  in  1901  in  Hawaii  jgenerated 
over  1  611 lien  dollara  in  revenurea*    It  haa  been  highly 
touted  a'B  the  aavier  of  Hawaii's  econony  by  the  admin- 
istration for  decadga.    The  nedia  will  extol  1  the  virtues  ' 
of  the  taxea  tourian  contributes  to  the  econony.  So  the 
question  lA/  Whftl  did  X^oPl<f  "6  Mfow  tourlsw  an*  hw  trttt 
they  manage  to  aurvlve?    One  anawer  ia  in  the  following. 


Mostly  ^t  ia  inpiortant  to  ran 


»r'  that  nany  if  not  the 


majority  of  native  Hawaiiana  •njoy  a  more  simple  lifestyle 
snd  therefore  ara  conai/lerad  at  the  poverty  Ifevel  in  Haw- 
aii aoclety.    fhia  ia  the  lifeatyl»e  they  have  selected  to 
*en-joy.    Rather  than  the  aecumalstion  of  naterial  thingo 
native  Hawaiiana  are  more  intereated  in  the  juaticw  oft 
aharing.    But  aativi^iMawaliana  have  been  obliged  to  conform, 
to  other  standarda    and  muat  fend  for  themaelvca  in  tho  systen, 

A  report  of  conjiunsr  attitudaa  In  1970  of  vacationaixiQ 
in  Hawaii  ahowed  that  natural  eeenery  and  good  boachoa  ranked 
high  with  prospective  first«t^me  and  repeat  vieitora.  Newa- 
paper  eWitoriala  p'ronote  the  virtuea  of  tourism,  to  bolster 
the  lagging  induatry  on  the  big  ialand  of  Hawaii  for  the  past 
two  yeara.    In  tlAs  connection  a  alogan  fof  the  ialand 
has  been  adopted,  -we  can  still  have  what  we  w^ant,  ahd^till 
have  what  t^je  touriats  wf(at,  ve  can  share  and  stay  oursfjlvee*. 


(■ 
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A  problen  !■  th*  big  lili|)d  h«i  Mny  Attraction!  but  f«v 
aooa  beichii  to  attract  vialtora. 

(ConverMly  ^  itudy  In  1972  ■hovml  tbit  •ncouriglng 

nor«  lncre«soa  In  tour 1 in  laada  to  further  d*v«lop9«nt* 

In  the  proceaa,  eventually  the  tourlet  beconee  "turned  off* 

beceuee  the  reeor^t  tfeetlnellon  )m«  Idjt  Ite  neturelneee. 

ThUB  It  can  be  vleuallaad  that  alovly  but  Inexorably  there 

lo  a  Bove  toward  the  potential  of  the  reeortB  own  denlee. 

Deetlnatlon  areae  carry  vUh  tlMn  the  potential  aeede  of 

their  own  deatruction  ae  they  allov  theneelvea  t?  becone 

more  coiv»rclallsed  and  loee  their  qualltUia  vhlch  orl« 

glnally  attrected  tourlata.    In  thla  regerd  the  lalarul  of 

Oabu  la  rated  allghtly  paat  Ita  MXlnun  appeal  point  and 

the  neighborhood  lalanda  Are  juat  approaching  thlere.  By 

cofliparlaon,  con«y  lalend  ha  a.  long  paaeed  It  and  ;iianl  Beach 

iB  alnoarBt  the  and  of  the  road. 

But  tourlao  la  aupported  by  the  develppownt  toctor 

who    are  pleaaed  by  the  ntv  construction  the  Induatry  roiiulrea. 

Developera  are  aubatentlal  cnntrlbutora  to  political  cam- 

palgna  and  there  la  a  strong  effort  to  keep  thlnoe  rolling 

along  as  they  are*  the  picture  loolca  good*  but  le  It?  la 

this  a  long  tern,  or  Juet  a  quick  turnover  to  leavo  behind 

a  dleorlenteU  socletyT    It  would  appoar  the  anaver  to  th* 

question  baaed  on  the  rapid  growth  of  tourlsn  fror  1941 

when.  )1*Q46  tourist  camtto  Hawaii  to  19B4  when  4  nllllon 

tourist. (^ne  shows  a  rapid  growth  In  four  d«cados.  ito 

scenario  f 
planning  Jfas  Invotwd  In^thls^and  thAs>«.d«rinonstrate/ 

as  4hort  term  consideration  by  the  congestion  and  poor 
layout. 


Tourism  alao  brings  In  a  lot  of  new  realdenta  becauae 
a  certain  porcontagp  of  then  are  going  to  rotum  here  to  live. 

Those  now  people  ne^d  Jobs}  so  the  snswer>haa  been  to  build 

I 

no«e  hotela  and  apa^tnonts.    New  consturctlon  provldea  a 
llnltod  number  Of  jobs  but  could  prov  *q  sn  unlimited 
number  of  new  residents  over    s  long*  period  of  tiiM.  In 
effect  It  can  be  found  that  tourisn  is  actually  creating 
unemploynent*  not  curing  it  aa  we  sould  be  led  to  believe. 
'  n^e  question  is  vhat  do  unemployed  people  do  in  paradise 
to  experience  psradiseT  Do  they  toon  to  crime  to  resllse* 
their  expectations?  * 

too 


A  real  .concern*  is  what  ffight  ha^^aif.it^. 
expfrnslve  to  fly  to  Hawaii  vitt)  rising  energy  costs?    Or  that 
Ha^sll  with  the  highest  cost  of  ](lvlng  becomes  unattractive* 
forcing  people  to  nove  elaewhere  who  now  have  to  use  food 
stamps  in  orde^  to  feed  thevselves.    there  was  s  Isrge 
exodus  of  resldentr  out  of  Hawaii  during  World  Uar  tl  for 
varioua  reasons  which  indicates  they  were  not  interested 
in  the  true  benefit  or  vaftue  of  the  Islands.    Do  new  residents 
who  cono  really  care  and  have  their  roots  in  Hawaii?    Or  la 
Hawaii  only  goo(  flor  its  beaches  and  weather ^^all  elss  id  up 
for  exploitation  and  profit.    Ilany  wtio  mve  to  Kawali  do 
no  iihysically  but  not  alva/ya  spiritually. 

In  1982  wo  find  tourisn  is  on  top  with  more  tJ^an  four 
nil lion  tourists  in  a  $}  billion  economy  but  we  also  have 
1  nllllon  residents  in  Hawaii.    Tourism  affects  population  if 
only  because  t'ourists  must  be  serviced.    The  paradox  is  that 
there    is  ot  the  same  tine  a  surplus  of  labor  contrary  to  un« 
enploynent  statistics,    ifhile  it  would  appear  that  Hawaii 


SI 


■urflnq  vaa  the  aport  cf  Mavallan  Ulngs.    Today  there  are 
including  aurflng  tourlsta 
about  100*000  «ii  surfers  or  ton  percent  of  tho  pnpuintloQ^. 

A  decade  sgo  surf  conpetltorsVcine  for  the  surfing  spsaon 

but  today  nore  and  more  aee  ataylng.  and  acttllng.    There  sre 

aynbollcally  nore  aurfara  than  wavea^behaviisB  beconea  "ani,* 

mal  like"  bocauaa  of  praaaurea  and  crowds*  ths  sheer  force  of 

nunbora  corpoting  for  spsce.    It  beconea  'us*  versus  'then'  ^ 

and  we  know  who  'ua'  la  becauae  ve  know  vhp^  ha a  lived  here 

longer  and  heatpd  worda  lead  to  phyalcal  violence .    no  while 

the  tpurlst  eonos  basically  to  Hawaii 'd  beacbbb*  the  flrat 

area  that  la  b41ng  overcrdwdpd  aro  the  boaehea  and  access 

isadlng  to-  Inevitable  confrontatiOna.    Thla  fsct  auggaata 

the  land  facilitiea  are  alao  api^oaching  that  state. 

Why  is  this  happonlrtg?    One  answer  can  be  aelflahneaa. 

Selflahnoaa  leada  to  the  uae^and  abuse  of  reaources  for  in- 

mediate  gain  rather  than  prea^rvlng  then  and  the  natural 

beauty  that  aurrounds  then  for  future  gencratlona.    The  point 

la*  thoao  unvilling  to  abare  with  their  contenporariea  can 

acarcely  be    expected  to  share  with  sny  cloacendonta.  There 

that  of  «te  < 

is  a  behavior  spectrum  stretching  fron^the  sgo*lndlvldual 
a 

with  «Ml  tendency  of  the  affluent  to  be  selfish.    At.  the  other 
end  can  bp  found  tho  natl\*e  Hawaiian  in  tlte  poverty  rede 
concerned  with  Juatlce  and  cohpasslon<itc  sharing.  The 
expression*  "the  tone  of  America  in  the  Oopresslon  year a  vaa  ^ 
set  by  the  truly  needy i  todyy  it  is  a«t  by  the  truly  groedy^ 
has  a  rolavont  application  for  nativn  I'awAllana. 


conalatently  haa  one  of  the  lowor  unenployr«nt  rates  in  the 
nation*  this  is  scconpllahed  by  tho  device  of  including  the 
"volunteer"  nilitary  personnel  stationed  in  Hswal|  as  bolng 
a  part  of  the  work  force  and  there  can  bo  a  nlsconcsptfon  of 
the  true  unenploynent  picture.  ^ 

Iftille  19B2  haa  been  the  beat' year  in  tourlan  yet  It  s 
certain  that  thla  condition  cannot  go  on  forever.  The 
coning  year    doea  not  «ppssr  good  for  Hswall's  largest  in* 
dustry  snd  it  is  sttrlbuted  to  the  state  of  the  economy* 
general  nalalse  natlonalliy  and  even  the  recent  hurricamlwa. 

A  for^'er  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  now  L'nlveraity 
of  Havall  pr#f«ssor  ^08  rec«>ntly  concluded  a  massive  re- 
search project  to  determine  the  "quality  of  life;  worldwide 
to  find  thlit  things  are  not  so  rosy,    in  searching  he  wss  not 
booking  at  tourlsns  hotels*  restuaranta  or  days  of  sunshine 
nor  in  econonic  development'.    Rather  he  waa  looking  at 
levela  of  aoclal  caring  aa  refected  in  adult  literacy*  Infant 
mortality*  nlnorlty  treatment*  and  health  and  welfare.  He 
examined  political  participation  and  atablllty*  longuage 
differences  and  Influence  of  the  military  and  even  satural 
disasters  soah  ss  deought  and  hurricanes.    The  f Indira 
shdwed  the  nation  does  not  rste  high  on  the  average,  ror 
Aatlve  Havallans  they  suffpr  an  even  less  onjoynent  of 
social  caring  in  their  honelanfl.    This  sugflpsts  ?:«vatiane  re- 
^Ice  mory  self  Sufficiency  and  self  dcterrlnatlon  to  direct 
their  own  futurea  as  doalrrd. 


»4 
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Km  freqiMntly  pointed  out  th»re  ■ri  viter  probliM. 
For  inatenco  In  MiiMiulo    on  Oshu  there  ere  mom  ^«000 
BcroB  of  lend  to  be  irriotted  end  ebout  10%  or  600  ecre^ 
wee  in  irrigetion  in  Jenuery  of  19BI  for  ebout  M  fenoere  end 
nureeryaen.    To  cerryotit  the  entire  irrigetion  of  6*000 
ecret  ney  telce  between         to  11.6.4  million  end  eeverel 
yeere  to  eeconplieh,    llie^obleme  cit«d  mt  Weiaenelo 
ere  not  unique  end  include  limited  water  being  eveileblet 
•ervico  being  eveileble  only  three  deye  e  voek,  dirty 
Miter »  high  operating  coete  enc!  high  water  loeeee  in  ditchea 
end  reBBvoire  becauae  of  a  ayatam  in  operation  for  the  laat 
100  yeara.    Jn  thia  kind  of  a  problem  the  farm  ne«da  muat 
compete  againat  the  develOMnt  needa  end  it  ia  obvioue 
thot  dovalopdvnt  neada  uae  lobbying  ef forte  and  cenpaign 
rontributiope  to  pronota  their  c«uee. 

An  example  or  thie  competing  eituation  ia  one  thet 
hee  eur^aced  in  Waihee  on  Oehu.    The  Waihee  ramere  vf»nt 
to  court  after  the  Honolulu  Board  of  Water  Supply  bogen 
or«reting  wella  in  1974  and  pumping  water  from  a  diKe 
ayetnn  feeding  Weihee  Stream  to  traneport  elaewhere.  The 
fa  mure  clainod  that  the  ieaaoned  watf>r  flow  ceutod  their 
taro  to  rot  in  the  patchea  ao  a  result  of  the  diversion 
and  reduction  of  wator  hy  the  Hator  Doarda  punping.    tt  thia 
^r<*ftnoctlon  the  HawaiiSuprone  court  /uled  thet  private  Und- 
ovnrrs  are  rntitlftd  under  ancient    Hawaiian  law  to  only 
linlled  uao  of  the  watera  flowing  through  their  propertioa. 


St 


-  T>»r  tra^jedy  of  f»\ich  of  thia  ia  evident  An  th^  r;*tionalo 
to  rmlld  t.htf  II- 1  highway,     it  will  be  OCT   fineticod  by  the 
ff'lrral  'jovorm-nnt,  wIiicTi  is  us*  for  special  intnrests  el- 
though  inb<fU»cj  a  do.'onae  highway.    The  route  could  very  well 
<'rx*n  up  and  juntify  nore  development  on  the  windward  aide  of 

*  ^t(>  island  of  onhu.    Sonr  residents  there  are  Just  "hanging 
in  thef"".     Pp^iOos  thi^  an  onviormental  inpact  statomont 
oh  t>m  project  of  H-l  includea  teetinony  that  drillino  tunnels 
r>.rrturjh  the  Kai;<u  v.illoy  night  disrupt  the  Halava  t'i>ii  furnishing 
?'    of  t'\e  city  of  Monolulu's  A*at*»r.    rhero  are  otVer  aVgunonts 

♦  -  thie  «ju>  J'T*.  V'.il  O  ld   tive  v  at*r  f'riUifig  ha9,'.''*.r  carriori 
'■•It  th'^r"  i»  o  reluct  ion  in  thi»  nornal  flov-. 

In  rocent  yoara  Honolulu's  frosh  wfltor  supply  ('*s  rf*> 

ft 

Qctiod  Very  lov  li?v(>lat  threatening  an  irrrvvrei bli»  situation 
of  "fixing  brackiah  and  pure  vator.    Ttio  possibility  continuoa'J 
t'   bff  a  diro  possibility.    The  reduction  of  the  frosh  vator 
Irna  or  lovola  hos  created  other  problems  in  areas  vhere  life 

js  lopondt^nt  ufion  frpsh  vatpr  to  survive.     tiich  of  tho  son  1  if? 
.It  tl^  !5^"^n?Unr?«j  one*'  f&d  by  seepage  of.  fre«h  vater  has  dis- 
apiiearp't.    •'if»a»''*<»^  (lir.u)  r'>tuir^9  fresh  v-ator  tr  grouj  jnd 
Miv^rtihi  frpflh  vatrr  fror»  natural  springs  destroys  «n  oO- 
In  f,^^'\  ».'ic'  rf  y,;.o<;  hy  Mav.Tiiaria  ir  'j'jflf.tity.  7tii<  co'i- 
tcM'-i.  19        ,w; r'.*     M  t'lxp   kcHio  anf'   ■l9a:>;;t'arr  "it^  "f 
*\\v\i*  *.;.ortly    ftrr  ''kv  frps'*.  \.atcr  I'^vcl  Aropi^.'  to  v^r*/ 
l»tv  1<»V4*1<9.    ••'>«»t'.iT  •Jucti  9«»ftfoo'*  cnrt       ^jroaT't  ■  -^c"  is 
rifjrl)        ' -1  l.-i'.  t  v.-  furthT  declin  •  '^f       •  r  nof-er 
s^alifr  f.M  ■  'f^  In  l>o'.ter  wot^-r  m..  ^ irjr^-rn*.  tc  .^rcscrvp 

^.ir\\  fr'*iVi  '  .^t«»r  irpdn-^ont  spocloa,    flat'-. I  to  \\\v  Jisapp- 
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The  court  further  indicetvd  thAt  wator  cannot  be  trana- 
ported  to  lende  outeide  the  valley  or  watershed  where  it 
flovi. 

At  iesue  ia  the  traditional  uae  of  vater  end  whoCher 
water  righte  can  be  eold  and       whom.    In  thia  cose  th«  pur* 
chaae  of  weter  righte  ie  the  key  beceuae  it  impliee  that 
the  Mller  by  aome  i«ane  hae  enquired  ounerehip  to  convey 
to  the  buyert  the  etete  in  thie  ceee  the  ovnerehip.  But 
the  high  conrt  hae  elreedy  ruled  thet  water  righte  cannot 
be  eold  and  a^.hieforic  1973  dicieion  -n  the  »:cDryde  caae 
eupporte  the  p^eition  that  the  righta  to  uao  the  strcana 
water  could  not  be  sold.    Thie  high  court  n.iing  eppoare  r*a- 
eonable  beceuM  the  native  Heweiian  could  be  the  only  one 
to  own  aocient  water  righte  bhat  heve  not  been  aold  in  the 
ci>nte)Ct  of  khering  end  traditional  uae. 

The  preeeure  of  weter  evailabilty  for  developnent  ie 
conetent.    As  «n  exemplet  in  Det^enber  of  1983  more  land  waa 
resoned  from  preaervation  to  reeidential  in  Kailua  Oahu 
requiring  e  300,000  gallon  water  etorage  tanK  like  all 
newer  eubdivieione .    The  r^coning  ie  likely  to  continue 
if  nore  applicationa  to  be  filed  are  approved  (or  the 
open  apacea  end  former  egriculturel  lands  of  the  Kind* 
ward  area . 

!lew  conetruction  is  often  dependent  upon  votrr  avail* 
ability  wnich  further  enphasites  thot  the  resource  rust  bo 
nanaood  and  protected  noro  cloeely.    Vrtvrpn  the  list  10 
to  15^yc»arB  thoro  vas  not  nuch  concrpn  about  votrr  and  a 
fBiluro  to  recogniro  the  resource    was  finite  existed. 


oftrr.nc  -  of  "linu"  vr.Ta  tV.o  Oiscp.  <■  Jr-nce»v  :  rin'.   !    ■■.-.'  •t 
uiX)n  it  ^%  food  one*  tho  inshore  fish  t'-.at  cnlj  r'         • ! 
"lir^u"  hut  \.'Pre  not  carnivorous  al!i'  dib.'p;.cirr*'.  t!.-- 
'instanc'i  t\*o  'raditionnl  foods  of  li'u  of-ri  'i^^'-  '  "''i'  rr- 
Oucd  and  Boretines  olininatod  «l»oncth<'r  for  n.T.iv" 
Havaiiana. 
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V\LID?TY  or  REPAnATlO'iSt 

i-'hen  U.S.  Army  Qoncral  Schotlold  in  around  1872  first 

orrivnd  in  Mawaii*  ostensibly  on    a  aicjht  toeing  trlp«  he 

vqa  actually  und(*r  confldontlsi  orders  tQ  assess  the  Iri'^ 

portance  of  Pearl  Harbor  ss  a  U.S.  nilltiry  outpost  In  the 

Pacific.    His  arrival  set  in  fttotlon  s  sefies  of  events. 

Theresfter  folloved  the  conclusion  of  th^  first  Heicprocity 

Treaty  in  107S  pornitting  exclualvp  use       Pesrl  Harbor 

A  a  a  P.S.  coalinci  station  in  excyian-iio    or  Vhlch  Hawaii  could 

.'Vfort  into  the  J'.s.  rrincipaliy  aurjar  duty  free.  In 

Tfcipr'-city  Treaty  was  renewed  jor  sj>ven  years  and  vould 

hove  nomally  expired  in  1804  or  sbout  a  year  ifter  the  over* 

thorv  of  inu  involving'  the  use  of  rorines  £om  the  USS  noston. 

Tho  involvrent  of  tho  narines  does  appoaJr  to  have  sono  con* 

nort  irt.  './ith  tho  IVciorocity  Treaty  expiration  and  the  ro- 

fii>«ai  '^f   *i)npho*^oho  V  to  flpll  0  snail  island  to  the  U.^. 

for  us?  as  a  cnAlinn  station. 

of 

\fti»r  anno.-.nticn  "avail  in  1S9H  the  entrance  to  Pearl 


"Ar'ibr  t/.in  droJrod  and  vidennd  for  lorge 
I'l.'.l  p'^srl  'Url'T  van  a  hugo  r.o  al  >a8o 


ships  to  pntor.  tiy 
and  tl:p  hinrc  of  the 


"acificTlort  ro*-Dri«w*l  o?  '-^ro  t'li.in  iriO  naval  vosflola  in- 

I 

cl  i:-!"  •  alrrrjft  carrier!'  .jr.'  ..u  t  I'^s-.lijs.     =a"nii  coulrl  m 

t-^   "n  Mn';  .omt"  1^         first  co-.tj-c*.  in  ccst  of  -icstilc 
—  J....        PMc«  >ir.tt'r?».    ~tu'        fcr'-,  f<lr»irl'*d  Pearl  "ar^or 
f.    ,..    -   .  .        -Per    cr  "^^  i"  '.l  1:".    rct-t::;-  v.^r^tpn^^^*.  sm-lo 
...V  •.       ♦     •    :•;  ".*■.    \\ T  \' .     7  t«         t  i'  f  n.iti'^n  st^roH 

M  i:  r   ..r        .!»  .•.••■.Til  t*-' ■   •       -urnt  of  f'.c  attic': 


(* 

'.t  thf  narf  ti-i«  It  can  be  found  that  fir  t!»e  NATO  allied 

--in  I  rnrr«»<  in  IwT'^^y*  thofo  are  aonj  r.»000  nuclear 
iMrS'^.i  In  in  tbt'lr  .irnrrnAl  to  rijuip  thesri  forcra.  meanwhile 
1  f>tv»'r>n  «*no  thirtJ  to  one  half  that  nunbet  are  allegod  to 
\t'  i*nTr^<\  ?iPir  Poarl  Har!>or.    Afoin*  as  In  fx?forc«  in  1941« 
>!.i.jii  ic  d  fortified  target  aroa.    Cvcn  the  Installation 
y>t  the  'll'"  nisBle  ttite  or  anything  of  tho  sort  will  arouse 
nri  -it  nro^nts  if  pro^vest*!  in  any  other  .state  fearing  to 
i*^o'.»nc*.  6  ♦.:r^et  areo.     i.ut  in  Hawaii  there  are  no  protests 
not\'    1' hf  uoiit  ti-.'^ro  an*  caaoa  of  protcat  principally 
■     .M  ;  ir.s.  I 
il«  -.i.-.j.. I'.-  t.ifTf  V.ivr-  booh  for  'any  >'*»ar9  teat 
of  vfhirips  over  Hawaii.    More  rucfntiy  the  Air 
F  )rrn  f  t.inn  t-         thr  VV  ris^tilp  in  earl)  .  19«<3  on  a  aecrot 
'l.itr>  fror  Vfln-Jpfib^rg  Air  lias-^  to  fly  over  >lawaii  again 
,-1  l.in.J  n  '.MP  Varahalls  ot  %^  Kawn  jalir>h|  «i  te. 

on«-  rp«;.»U  r.r  -r^oral  "Trhof ieH'o  vlsit|  in  \^t2  on<j^ied 

1-  lr.>ft»m   •*  ''n  'VcnTocity  Treaty  of"  K?*)  f«-<ffc  th" 

i 

:  i«t.v«<  u-^r-        ^I'trl     ^r^-T.  'irinrti  t>idf>H  n  r"  f»  over-  i 

t  ,r"v  •  ..»*  in  rnHjn-i        Unw^ii   inrhfJ^nr  P*^ s rj  I'arbor 

H 

|.  .,.r-«'-  itivr..     "*!»15  v.i-j  arcorplia*--'?'*  -.ithout  t  te  ronnot 

\  iv'x  T->rrnr\%!\x ^*  any  Kind  ir.  thr 

--v'lr-    t    :t  <nl';         ■  ■H.  ii   firi  frrr 

r  t-     •.     '  an-.   •:'    .  ■        »c'  -.'»Mrt 


firlr^is 


1  ^1  tdf  i 


\ 
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snd  csrried  th*  burdan  through  thv  ^srs  of  the  Pacific  conflict. 
Hsvaii  has  continually  served  ss  tho  final  training  site 

of  othvr  Pacific  canpalgna  in  the  yeart  following Ator Id  ifsr  II. 

/ 

A  large  part  of  tha  mapona  of  var  have  been  fumbled  through 
Havail  over  tht  yaara«    ftmf  have  taaan  no  prote^ta  of  note* 
Aside  fron  atomic  teata  at  AXugordo*  Nev  Kexl^*  the  atata 
eKparioncing  the  cloaeat  ataoahparic  teating  tb  it  haa  been 
Havali  and  ita  citisana*  but  there  have  been  Ao  protoata 
of  note*  / 

A  report  in  October  1982  I'ndlcatea  that  at  Johnston  Is- 
land 825  mi  lea  aouthveat  of  Havall  12  atrospheric  blasts  wore 
conductad  in  l96l<-62.    At  Chrlatna  lalan^  1300  nllea  aouth 
of  Havall  24  ataioapheric  teata  ware  con^itctkd  during  the  aana 
period.    In  ^Uly  of  1962  a  aufanarliw  laiyiched  an  atovoepheric 
varhead  1*000  nllea  south  of  Havall,    ^Ing  the  sana  period 
2*900  miles  vest  of  Hsvaii  st  BlKlnl  ^toll  23  atiMspherice- 
blssts  were  conducted  and  2*700  nlle^  viest  of  Havall  at  cnevataK 
43  blasts  snd  one  open  ocesn  blsst  y4s  conducted,    "niere  have 
been  at  r'.ururoa  2«800  mi  lea  aouth  of  Hawaii  aone  41  blaata  and  . 
atlll  noro  are  expected.    In  all  1^4  atnospher ic ■  laata  have 
been  executed.    Many  of  these  blaajka  were  conducted  by  thf 
U.S.  and  which  vere  terAlnated  ln.'l062  by  a  noratorlun.  Thore 
wero  no  protests  of  note  in  Hawaii*  yet  thore  could  hsve  boon 
for  nuch  of  the  eoaponry  will  pa4s  though  na»/ali  onroute  to 
tho  teating  aJte.    At  7'unuroa  th^ro  is  bitter  dissent  over 
"lo  bonbe"  and  in  the  ::arahall  fa  lands  at  Cnovcta);  there  la 
great  unhappineas.  / 

/' 


ore  on  Oahyi  and  intlude  t/he  :iakua  Training  area*  *.:iiinae  Kai, 

Lualualel  radio  station*  /'^auna  Kapu  radio  atotion*  t|ickan  Pet- 
roleun,  Hunla»  l.'hoelcr  Air  oaae, 

Won inlTFltiPMae,  Eaat  Rtnge*  '.'ational  Ceretary* 


Bellows  Air  Station*  Fori  DeHusay*  Fort  Ruger »  Fort  Srnatrong, 
Itaiku  Radio,  and  portiorre  of  Kaneoho  Air  station.    There  aro 
limita  sot  on  the  anouni  of  land  that  can  be  eet  aside  for 
national  defense  in  any/ given  region  and  the  concern  ia  whether 
this  Unit  is  exceeded 'in  Havtll  baaed  on  the  nethod  of  acquiring 
tho  lands  in  the  first/  place  and  the  fact  that  there  le  no 
accountablity  to  :!ati*f^o  liawaiiana. 

Although  native  liawaiiana  have  not  strongly  protested 
as  have  ot^er  Pacif  Itf  islandsrs  ^r  as  in  the  oJ-.anple  of  tho 
\      PhillipineB»  about  C^ark  Base*  which  reclevea  son©  $500  nil- 
^     lion  annually,    Theife  Is  tho  Ponanainlans.who  roclcvc  o  rental 
\    fee^aa  do  many  others ^ as  it  customary  to  conpenaate  the  ovn^ 
*  of  prporty  for  its  use. 

^         This  brings  u^  the  issue  of  surpftfta  property  which  the 
y.  S.  govornncnt  ftron  tine  to  tino  has  t^red  to  «rll  and  it  ap- 
^ars  that  the  native  tiavaiisns  should  bn  conflideret:  for  tSe*B-in» 


tV*'»t  thoy  have  In  the  coded  landn.    Fort  DePuaay  hfls  been 
governnent  vould  like  to  aoltl/ 
appoarff  to  be  an  innnnait.lbenee 


cnViaidered  as  suifplus  and  tho 
if A  for  $2?1  niliion.    This  ap 


,nn  the  other  hnnd  the  fedcrof/  qovern-nt  diligently 
eeeKn\  to  collr/ot  rent  fro-i  the  stste  on  the  forrer  landa  of 
th«'  -.li.nndop  and  territory  of  Ifauoii.  U  .»rr''ir«  thnt  »he 
f'»  >rfti  rn-,pnt  uill*  the  at.itn  for  root  '^f  ftp.ire  >n  a 
report  \*  Augubt  1900  vhi le  conversely  haa  coni^ynd  to  it 
state  :jropcr*;y*  by  quit  clair*  and  avoids  pAyin-]  rent. 
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The  ■^..utlon  secnt  to  bt  that^  th«  fodaral  govarruaent  whoMlI* 
have  to  pay  rent  like  anyone  else  Including  to  nativ©  Hav- 
AMrana  for  the  uae  of  their  conanon  property* 

But  the  best  reason  to  pay  rent  to  Mawa liana  la  from 
Or.  Helen  Caldlcott,  a  Doaton  Pediatrician  and  prealdant 
of  the  National  Phyalclana  for  social  Reaponaibl Itty  who  aaldi 
on  October  19,  1802,  • there  are  aoma  3,000  hydrogen  bomba 
stored  on  your  laland,  it'a  ln«pppropr*ate  to  feel  really 
happy  llvir.  here". 

TO  confirm  this  atatement  of  concern  the  ultimate 
folly  of  llmltad  atonic  warfare  U  evident  to  all  except  the 
yproponent.    Oahu  Island  Is  Indefonalble  ond  any  ovacuatlon 
plan-,  ore  Insalle  for  whero  could  anyone  go  to  oacopo.  Jfhlle 
civil  defonao  plana  are  outlined  for  tha  mainland  ".S*  at 
loaat  four  daya  wornUig  l"  noceaaory  to  evacuate  largo 
numbera.    It  would  be  a  phononlnal  »ndort«xing  to  core  6or  a 
Iflrtjo  p«ipuUtlon  with  out  auppllea  and  the  coat  would  ll«:e- 
wltiC'bn  prohlbl*.lvP.    To  conpound  this,  a  statement  by 
!:nrilyn  nraun,  director  of  the  Orernsboro-r.ul If ord  County 
Fnorgonry  Managenont  Aaal stance  Agency  said,  "for  20  years  funds 
hove  bnen  nl I'll r«'Ct f.i  and  deceptive  InfornatioTi  has  been 
declnlnatod"  with  ro-)rtrd  to  eVflrnat  inn  pl.ihB.    .-.uUh  plans 
n33iir>r  .i  Wf.r»fB  wnrninrj  could  rove  about  tio  thirjn  the  M.V.. 
,\..n,laM,.n  n  "J:i<«h  ri'.  :"  „r*^n,.     Intrrcst  inqly  Havali  in  fm« 
of  tsr>  n«v>.l  "hi.,s-.-r»-r:"  .irn^s.    n„t  '..lore  cm  n-.-.rly  I. '.no, nOo 
P<.«ople       ev.icuati'fl  to  in  rt  relatively  Rhort  tlrm.    A  nir\oil^ 
.n  ton  nc-ootijij  bl.ist  ovnr  Pfurl  iJarhor  ir.: .  cyat.-s  nnl'/  i 
),.mJful     f  i*".rl^  .inyv?u?re  on  oohu  .it  t^.^  ti-«-  r'.ul  I  survivr^ 
th,.  rf..J«'""lrt  tv^'Sr^ircd  And  Inrapaclt ate  i .  rcp-rt*'  t*'^' 


England  Journal  of  "4«lr<ne  In  novenobor  of  lOOl.  ?he  P.nst 
history  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  fortlflcJ  region 
Is  well^  to  remember. 


y  )r'*i';^  TSi^  ;**:in!t  t.  today i 

r..sMa  on  .1  ^.itinnnl  Ai.hlVMs  Publication  llo .  70-13, 
j.ier.iry       -v.nir..ns  -.italoo  nrH  wo.  72-r.o-70iq,  on  the  sflr>e 
14/  in  .Kine  n7f.  a  Continent  .lA  rongross  conrlttee  drafted 

...Tlarotion  of  InJ.M^-ndonce  another  prepared  a  pUn  of 
trP«tlP«  ani  the    groundwork  for  the  "confederacy",  the, "United 
^tatPB  c,f  Ancrira-  was  fnrned.    The  tJnlt**d  JJtates  O  :ld 
ontor  in-o  treaties,  coin  mncy ,  and  regulate  Indian  >.ff*Ua, 
At  the  sane  tin...  n.,n.  state,  vere  cialnlm  lands.far  vest 
„s  the  -l«..in3U.M  «iver  to  cause  ronoresB  to  pas^  a  very 
i..f>«rt.n*  resolution  to  reject  a  colonial  sv.ter.  for  lands 
to  be  ..cT'rre-l  >.>  -'nlten  ".tates.  Hy  these  orl^lna  the 

quPstlon'm  Hawaii  is.  was  the  annexation  or  .nd  events 

prlnr  to  that  tinrnot   indeed  rontrary  tcT  thU  adopted 
principle  of  re)ectlng  colonlallsn? 

PolaUvp  to  th..  -.5.  regulating  Indians,  tho  issue  of 
Indian  sovereignty         ..laanCed  In  l'>77  In  a  publication,  by 
the  -.nnit.te  for  the  f.vol.prent  of  InHlan  l.w.   In  --.sh .  n.,ton , 
n.  r.     n.in..H  on  l«w  c«.ne«  deternined  in  the  pant  a<i  pre- 
r...»..nt'.,        wa^  found  tha*.  Tndlm,s  possessied  certain  In- 
herent r.-.hts  ov.r  dorv^.tlc  reiitlons,  pnw.rs  to  tax,  Powers 
,.f  oxtraHltion  and  the  Power  to  na>ce  treaties.     Pr.or,  in 

an  .,.te..pt  van  nade  to  foreclose  the  practice  tn^'lan 
tre.ty  nav.inM  with  t^o  P«nna.,e  '>f        act  to  arr^^rHsh  •his. 
although  th.        n.  continued  to  desl  wi^h  Indian  trii-s  a. 
.MVc.,ei.,r  ...,M-.nn       U   -ntn  t 20th  r..n»M,y.  In 
.on,res.  passeM  th-    -neral  Mlotnent  Acr  of  l'^n7  haned  on  the 
inhere^nt  soverplgnt  .  of  Indian  yovern^.nt.  .s  the  supreno 
authority  to  transfer  pr/.perty  or  recognise  Inhnrltanre 
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questions.    T>ie  Inheril.ince  aspect  is  lipi.rtant  to  native 
Havallann  aa  they  hov  the  rarv  quest  ioni  r'-lativr  suc- 
cession to  ancestral  lands  in  MoVall. 

It  vas  also  In  l""'  that  the  )lawailan  I*«*cirrfrit y  Treaty 
with  the  U.!i    was  renewed,  l.'hllo  th»re  -*ybe  a  qurit  W»n  a»wit 
Indian  sovereignty,  there  should  not  be  onr  about  native  Haw- 
aiian sovereignty  based  on  thla  act  of  renewing  the  inn"*  Treaty 
between  HsvaU  and  the  U.5{. 

In  August  1976  a  paper  on  rthnoclde  in  Mjwali  wis  rro- 

sented  to  the  Tenth  Uorld  Congress  of  the  International  PO' 

lltlcal    ndence  Association  In  Tdlnburgh,  '^'"otland»  "Minocide 
w 

fleans  the  dying  out        "unfit"  groups,  .nd  in  ♦ -.e  rr""'©  of 
natural  selection  .mom  hunans.     A  recitiri  of  •;-<'r.arit. 
Is  a  first  stage  of  a  self  sufficient  group,  li'f  Hovailans. 
tthnic  groups  In  race  relations  usually  avoid  oth«t  tril««s 
so  food  gathering  can  be  acconpllshod  without  conflict  in 
defense  of  a-honeland".    Hawaiians  nay  have  first  r(j-ejr  to 
Hawaii  for  this  reason  and  were  at  that  atan".  '^f  adequate 
roon  up  until  the  overthrow  of  IP^I.    The  noxt  stao..  m  t».e 
plantation  stage  where  plantation  rta',tf.rn  i-f-ort  "t*'r 
ethnic  groups  to  wor*^  in  fields,  and  here  n  -«a  jnt-  reqMir.-- 
rent  ll  for  et»in:c  qroups  to  U-  divided  f/r-)-  r-n*-  .m/'ther 
so  that  there  U  no  chance  that  the  powor  r.trur*  in-  vlll  he 
thraeatenr"l.     nt-mn  t  hr#*e  is  thr  i  m'Ius*  t- l.i  1 1  .m«  i  ■*.      isr  .n-l 

lar.t  cone«\  the  p«'nt-induntri.«l  n»rvire  m  '■•     '*   '  > 

point   inter-dependencr',  rather  t*un  corpct  1 1  I'n    i*.  ''f 
no»  I* . 

This  ronld  loti'rr'-ted  t«>  '.Mn,  wv  ♦  '  «•  ".fH'r 
plantation  masters  have  conRolHat^d  thier  lU.s  or  r'tirr^n 
by  \.'hatever  "onns,  ^:;in,)S  should  lo  put  *" 


.  n'l 
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Status  quo  suttAined. 

The  paper  on  othnocide  continual  to  s«y»  Darvln  In  hli 
hypothoala  of  natural  selection  r»litd  heavily  on  the  ruil- 
tMuelan  view  that  life  is  a  •perpetual  stJruggle  for  foom  and 
food-.    To  that  extent  an  island  corwunity  is  of  that  reality^ 
There  was  a  difference,  as  »talthua  i«as  yriting  about  social 
conditions  and  societies  and  parvin  borrowed  the  theory  to 
aPPly  in  hia  ^Descent  of  Man"  to  caution  Europeans  to  b« 
careful  In  choosing  a  nate,  lost  degeneration  occurr/. 

In  the  t'nit4d  Statss  Darvinisn  provided  a  justification 
fnp  vlthiravinq  tho  I'nion  Arny  as  the  occupying  force  over 
tiie  dBfprttB'.!  ronfpierjted  states  after  IP77,  so  the  white 
el^ites  could  rdauno  rule  over  blacks.  ; 

\%  »iuch,  narwinisn  vaa  readily  accepted  by  the  "haolo* 
oUte  In  Havaii.    The  history  M  white  and  Hawaiian  re- 
lations in  the  nineteenth  contury  was  reintorpeted  by  one 

cttflorvor  \r\  t\\e  following  terns i  "the  decay  of  aboringinai 

.V 

«nci.n«:y,  vhpn  broti<!ht  into  contact  with  an  advanced  social 
orfJer,  v.ia. . . .  inpUitable",     this  is  tho  theory  u«ed  to  ex- 
plain flvjy  v^flt  happened  In  Hawaii  and  is  the  justification 
to  p».riv.t:urtt.e  the  questionable  redistribution  of  Hawaiian 
assets  and  th?  raintaining  of  tho  status  quo. 

V<t.  f  ,  .-'?  in  '  opp,  h%  puhlitrmd  on  Trj-te-tcr  "i,  I'?*l2  the 
*-.■,■«. vm  I'J  mifitr-ition  -  aa  r^ovir.g  toward  tirnAnatint  thp 
"icr  ni»si  r.  ''.rus*.''n6-.i|'  vith  the  signing  of  a  co?-pjiCt  of 
"frvo  "ssociAtion"  -..itl.  tho  ''Dpublic  of  ?ol«i..  '(>gotiationB 
■.  MVf  I  .nr  co-plt;to<i  vit:-.  tl-.o  Tr-public  o*  Vxo  ':ars:ioll  !8lan:14 
..tilt;  cciatmuinfj  t'.oar  »,ith  fr\c  FcUcrdtPc  States  of  "icroncaia. 


t7 


?'ip  fir-it  "irranqnront"  between  Hawnil  and  the  was 
in  oth-r  ,^irfP-nnt9  worPtlnos  referred  to  aa  treaties 

wVr.  cinr-luloj  I'loreaftrr.  The  firat  r^ecjprocity  Treaty  was 
f'.nrludr  I  in  1R7'^  and  r^nnwcd  in  IRn?.  Hawaii  was  sovereign. 

Thn  status  of  tho  ftoclporcity  Treaty  is  not  clear  but  it 
r^n  .infturpd  to  be  in  effect  baaed  on  the  Articlea  li  and  m 
v,.,.„i„tinr.  f.f  Annexation  of  1B07,    which  declared  in 
T\t*t    "T'l*.  ^'ppubiic  of  Hawaii  cedes  to  the  United  States 
■ill  land^  .m'l  pitlic  property  of  ownr,  kind  belonging  to 
i-.v  r'*-pnt  cf  •»;p  !  ^laimn  Islands*.    This  ceding  act 
1.-  r-  "  r  for  t  vr  roflBons.    rArat.  the  Republic  of  Kai.aii 
v.iv,  -K.t  .1  l->i»i-.ur  .ji.vprnnrni  nor  did  it  have  a  nandato  to 
<'n  jf.  l.ir.Mn.      »»cor  ,  tho  ceded  lanHft  did  hflv'»  an  Identified 
^•♦•r'*^*  tn  thP-  not  natiftfipd  bAAonglng  tf>  native  Vava liana 
tn-!  'or*   n-*  ♦onlv  r^nHir  landit  aa  Infrrrod  in  tVn  ceding  of 

f  ir^'ior  »h  '.rticAn  nr  Hr.«ted  that  ^roAtlpg  ■  ItJi  forpign 
.....  ,.f ,k  F-on«iP.  this  f-nndition  is  n«t  clnar  but  atiU 

::.f«  fi         •r«'.i*>  p«in»«i  H'i  foUnwg  by  ex.mination.     in  p.ira*. 
r  •  .  •  ■■  ,  "T  ,n  r-jnivifil  Irvj  i  slat  Ion  nf  thn  "4valian  tslanda. 
»  rf.,1.'.,.  I  f.»r  riir  f  Jlfiii-^f;n»  of  thn  tr*»v»tv  so  extinguished. 
■■  •         ; '    •:•;'.•.!»     I";  :  .IS  tr''jt'.-,  :r*  c ■••i^.t.tr:  to  t  c 

"  -.•.I'l'r        \  ■•  ■■•ii'.f"!  '••  ;tnn,  n'-r  tn  r\l*.r  -.ro  tr«Mtv 

'  •  •  ..  f***.'!  r.f..^,  "s  ftU  rr->.M^  ir  forr-o  uT.ll  *  *•  TOMjrf^^lS 
'    •    •    ■  •  .  •     1  '.a,  .1    ■>• '  nt  -  isr     !.■•  nr-  I'  ■.  i  <l  )  A«l• 

.  •  ;  ••.    IS   •  if»   «;■•«  .in  '.rMrln    ::7»'-.a»    c<->n;|o<)ii  \  x\\  K 

M.    f  ''or,"     "'viirnns  11-1'   -..'is  not  icti.'-l  in 
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In  effect  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  inder  a  trusteeship 
from  after  t/orld  Har  II  and  now  seek  ^pore  independent  status 
for  atlf  doternination  end  more  respdnsiveneas  and  better 
services  by  nakinfl  their  own  decisions  and  choices.  Hawaii 
hss  been  under  a  fom  of  trusteeship  since  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  1696  and  It  is  tim  for  native  Hawaiians  to 
detenain*  their  own  futures  and  priorities.    The  past  has 
well  defQcJbtisSftil  how  clearly  that  this  is  the  only  avenue 
to  correct  past  s^buseo.    Native  Hawaiisns  have  been  patient 
and  welcomed  all  to  share  their  blessing  sometimes  even  if  tt 
hurt.    They  als6  shared  the  «xnited  naterial  wealth  they  . 
possessed  as  an  old-dustoo:.    There  ia  no  nore  to  giwe| 
rather  it  is  tine  for  Hawaiians  to  be  given  back  in  kind. 


Tho  conclusion  hero  ia  that  the  Heciproclty  Treaty  of 
ieo7  la  still  in  forco,  for  how  could  It  bo  cancollod  by 
nutual  agreement  and  as  the  conditions  of  annexation  not  be 
specifically  extlnguiahod  aa  a  condition  of  annexation. 

In  this  connection  a  clarification  rendered  by  profcsaor 
W.O.  Alexander  on  ?*arch  20,  16^7  of  the  treaty  followai 
•Cession  of  Pearl  Harbor  Conferences  w/Treaty  of  Reciprocity, 
tho  circunstances  attending  the  cession  of  Pparl  Harbor  to  * 
the  United  States  as  a  nawal  station  in  Deronber  IB84.  .Showing 
that  Secretary  Bayard  at  that  tiwo  informed  ?'r.  I'. A. p.  carter, 
the  'iavaiian'Klnistpr,  that  he  could  discern  In  tho  a.nnond- 
-nnt  to  the  treaty*  chlch  rr'laicd  to  Pnjrl  ':nrbor»  rn  su» - 
rectlon  fro«  Hawaiian  sowereignty  over  tho  harbor  to  which  it 
relates,  nor  any  language  Inportlng  a  longer  duration  for 
the  interpolated  Article  II  (relating  to  the  Harbor)  than  is 
prowided  for  in  Article  I  of  the  Supplewntrtry  ''onvpnt  Ion.  • 

The  iupplenrentary  Convent  i^  was  rati  fir')  by  thp  Tavailan 
T'Owern^wnt  with  that  understafidinq,  that  th*»  right  of  tSic  united 
Statps  to  Pearl  Karbnr  should  pnd  with  the  Trf'.iiy  ^f  rpc i:»rocity. 
It  follows  that  should  thr  f.S.  torninato  that  trcityi  it  can 
bo  asBuriod  they  vould  enjoy  no  norn  special  privplg'»<5. 
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There  vero  treaties  between  Hi vail  ind  the  U.S*    Such  rt- 
latlonn  still  exist  appsrentlyi    If  tho  osriy  trestiss  rocog- 
nir.od  naval I's  soworelnnty  and  jurisdiction  over  Its  Intsrnsl. 
waters  between  Islands  that  i^urlsdlctlon  his  not  been  clesrly 
ternlnstod.    Becsuss  ths  Jurisdiction  is  in  question  native 
Kavailsns  nay  continue  to  exsrclse  sdministrstion. 

A  first  step  to  fldnlnistrstion  is  to  «r)conine  the  Adnissions 
Act  of  which  vSB  a  hasty  action  with  large  oversights. 

The?  Adnl salons  Act  failed  to  dotemlno  the  nstlve  Hawaiian  In- 
tnraat  in  the  ce'Jrd  lands,  that  have  been  Identified  to  bo  sot 
*!iii»r  or  tlivldMd  out  beginning  In  10*15  and  has  not  been  sctod 
upon  «s  yot.    The  second  failure  of  ihc  Adnlsaiono  Act  was  the 
proposition  to  pernit  tho  0.^.  to  set  boundaries.    This  pro- 
position was  not  veil  enough  undejfitood^  ai  tho  y*est  haste  to 
effoct  first,  annoxat  lon^  and  latef  statehood,  dsnled  proper 
study  In  both  canes  of  the  pertinent  Issues.    It  cannot  be  ds- 
ni«'>  that  n^tlwff  HawallaiiB  oxsrdsed  Jurisdiction  over  the  vstsrs 
bctwoon  thnlr  ii»lands.    The  qusstlon  followSi  what  did  Watlwe 
llj.  lilans  ijot  f^'>n  annexation  or  ststshood.    tsp«»clally  ststo- 
h.jod  wnuld  deny  thon  tho  r^nources  of  land  and  tbose  In  ths 
water  including  conn^rce  conducted  on  tho  watsr  bctevsn  Islands. 
T  nrs«  rt?i  not  f»von  consult. \t  ion  on  thp  r,ittrr»f  tH^ro  no 
lif.if:it«  .ind  It  cm  Ijc  j-isunoc":  t  wrc  Ib  op:,o»ltlon  juet  as  tlwre 
WAR  'j--icv'^«»nl*»tJ  oiipr.si  t  ion  to  «inn<»xat  ion. 

luri-.  Urtion  fx»t  ;onn  island  vat.  r»   .ould  includo  \>y  .in- 
rlr-rt  pr<"CfI<-nt  llin  odninist rflt ion  of-.inorol9  In  tho  sntor. 
Tlio    fJi«'o:  of  I'atail  isturd  F'pr-its        mr  cilciuM  df-poslt* 
in         p.isl  and  clearly  exercised  jurisdiction. 
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Am  s  nsttsr  of  facti  sny  sub«urfsc«  rssouree  csn  be  Included 

in  this  jurisdiction.    The  U.S.  has  asauned  the  prsctlss  of 

■  retslnlng  ownsrshlp  of  mlnsrsl  rssources  In  the  dssds  It  will 

convey  to  purchasers  of  Its  (sic)  property     by  quit  clsln. 

This  sasumptlon  reinforces  the  native  Hawallsn  Interest!  for 

ss  the  spparsnt  successor^^the  ownershlp^ls  belna  sxsrdsedi 

bgt  without  sffectlno  s  prior  aettlewnt  for  this  prlvelege. 

There  Is  some  itssnlng  for  Hawaii  In  the  signing  of  thm 

Law  of  the  SeS  by  llT  nstions  tn  December  of  1982.       The  p.S. 

hss  not  signed  and  remains  outside  tha  treaty  that  It  has 

takfn  10  years  to  develop  through  tough  negotiations.    K  reason 

for  the  fsllure  to  sign  the  trssty  has  boon  gtven  as  s 

concern  over^he  desp  aes  bdd  snd  mining  of  nlnersls.  T^ere 

aro       ths  world  111  strslts  rsnglng  form  6  to  2A  miles  wlde^ 
« 

The  frssdom  of  the  ssssi  th»  Hsre  Llberuni  has  Influenced 
s  position  on  the  taw  of  the  8es  snd  rltfht  to  Innocwet  pase» 
age  of  the  U.S.  flest.    It  sppesrs  because  the  archipelagic 
concspt  night  Interfere  with  the  0.3.  fleet  operatlona  world- 
wide, Hawaii  In' to  be  denlsd  Us  archlpelsglc  concept  sppllcs- 
tion  becsuso         such  s  concept  la  not  observed  by  the  U.S. 
The  fcolnt  Is,    Hawaii  qualified  as  an  srehlpelsgo  and  Is  ar. 
archipelago  In  every  sense.    There  ls.no  other  benefit  for 
native  Hawalians  In  any  itber  aonae  or  they  shsll  be  denied 
ewcn  further  than  they  have.    They  have  not  negotiated  away 
their  Intereot  In  the  archipelago  and  Its  resources. 

Hawaii  like  other  snail  Pacific  nations  havf  sought  con- 
trol over  living  marine  reaovirces  Includlna  tuna.  Tlie  archi- 
pelagic concept  offers  bonoflta  to  native  Hawnilans  they 
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In  1075  nore  than  150,000  native  MawalUns  vero  re- 
ported to  live  In  Hawaii.    Mother  estimated  20r;  live  outslds 
Hawaii  so  there  is  between  180,000  to  200,000  native  Rausllans 
In  all.    Sone  30  to  90  thousand  have  moved  out  of  liswall  tet 
11 we  elsewhere  and  seek  better  opportunities.    So  While  thers 
is  In-mlgrstion  there  Is  slso  s  counter  flow  of  native  Haw-, 
allsna  In  an  exodus  seeking  wider  opportunities. 

To  cxarslne  the  serwlces  svallable  to  native  Hswsllans 
and  a  relationship  of  opportunltea  versus  rilgration,  the 
following  Instltutlonia  or  organisations  aro  enun^rated. 

In  tho  prlwato  sector,  sone  2,fl00  students  are  partly 
subsidized  «t  Xamoharwha  Schools  out  of  «n  eligible  total 
of  60,000  studonta.    This  Indicates  that  nearly  sr.  of  the 
total  are  served  at  Kamehamehs  on  s  full  tine  baals.  In 
addition  sono  0,000  or  20?;  of  the  population  of  natlwe 
Mawallans  Is  also  serwsd  on  a  part  tine  baals  on  an  annual 
budget  of  about  IB  nil  lion  dollars. 

Llllucikalanl  Trust  to  servo  orphan  and  Indlgentchlldren 
operates  on -a  budgst  of  approximately  2.9  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Lunalllo  Home  *o  servo  aged  or  Indigent  native  Haw. 
a  I  lane  operates  on  a  portfolio  of  Investments  valued  at 
about  $1  nllllon  to  aerve  lesa  than  100  Individuals  i  year. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  governnent  administers  the  Havailsn 
ilo*\oi»  Act  of  1020  to  place  qualified  native    irawallana  on 
honoatoads.    ny  1975  sono  3,000  famlll-es  had  been  placed  on 
homeatoads.    There  ara  abou^  30,000  eligible  fanilos  who  can 
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nualify  for  homtsada.        of  thia  writlna  th#ra  aro  ibout 
.    7*000  applictnta  for  horwfaitoa  and  agriQuitural  losiea. 
It  vould  taka    aono  400  to  500  nilliona  dollara  to  pUc» 
all  of  thoaa  applicanta  on  thv  land  and  taka  nany,  nany  yaara. 
Th«  budget  of  tha  DapartiMint  of  Havsiian  Homvi  haa  avvragad 
about  $11.5  million  {Mr  yaar  in  rav«nt  y«ara. 

  Alu  U»»  inc.  Mrvva  %i\  Kawaiiana  and  i«  a  non-profit 

organisation,    fund  a  sra  laoatly  darivvd  froai  ttt«  fad«ral 
gov»rnii»nt  and  ths  budg«t  ia  about  |4  million  annually. 

Th«  racitlno  of  th«  atatiatica  on  th«  forvgoing  iganclaa 
can  aaaiat  arriving  at  th«  amount,  or  coat  of  aarvica*  that 
ia  randorod  to  each  nativo  Hawaiian  in  tha  atate  oppoaad 
to  the  entira  atat6  populstin  for  a  conpariaon. 
Tha  compilation  follovat 


Kanahaneha  Schoota  budgat 
Hawaii  Honaa  * 
Alu.  Lika  Inc.  • 
tiliuokalanl  Truat  " 
Lunalilo  Truat  N/A 


%  16  million  par  yr 
13.5     "       •  • 
4 

2.5 


Total....  38  niliion 
It  appaara  that  nativo  Havaiiana  reciav*  in  apocial  tene- 
fita*  about  $190  par  capita  par  annun.    Or  tha  nunbar  of 
oativa  Havaiiana  today  dividad  by  tha. total  budgat  of  3B 
million  dollara,    Tha  banafita  ao  darivad*  cona  naarly 
aqually  from  privata  aijd  govarnnant  aourcoa.    In  practiaa 
it  nuat  ba  roalizod*  that  only  tha  ana  Her  parcantaco  of 
benaficiariea  aro  sorvod  and  that  thora  arc*  other  contra jic~ 
tiona,  oven  .diacrinir.ation  invoivad. 

At  a  glanco  it  cvn  bo  soon  that  tha  stata*8  total  bud- 
get of  ^3  billion  cIollAra  divided  by  tha  population  vor;:s 
out  to  about  $3*000  per  capita  for  fire*  police*  rnada,  achoola 
and  scrvicoa*  all  from  taxes.    Ttiara  ia  a'  iliffaroncc*  which 
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Tha  pjropoaad  5  acra  aaaignnent  aquataa  to^ nunbar  aaaunad  to 

bo  the  basia  in  tha  Hawaiian  Honaa  Rahabilitation  Act  of  1920. 

Although  thora  is  a  diffaronca.    Ttxm  plantations  imds  to 

enployaas  are  good  cult  iva  table  onaa  a  a  opposed  to  the  poor 

landa  native  Havaiiar.s  aro  aasignad.    Vtxa  diaparity  grovs 

widar  because  the  cultivatabla  or  good  iinda  are  prima 

candidates  for  future  development.    To  keep  land  in  awri* 
state 

culture  the        may  have  to  purchasa  t  leae  landa  and  land 
bank  than  for  futuro  benefit  and  to  conform  to  the  atate 'a 
"selQctive  growth*  poaturo.    However  it  ia  acconplished, 
it  ia  certain  notive  Hawaii tna  uill  hnvc  to  continue  to  pay. 
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ia  due  to  the  planned  private  sector  and  not  »»>•  ta.vos.  Yet 
thoro  ia  another  difference,  notive  iravaiians  jiharo  the  rev- 
enues generated  fron  their  ancestral  lands  vlth  tV  ontire 
population  but  the  rsverae  is  not  true.    Tl>la  .ipro*rs  diacrin- 
inatory  and  aoiae  adjuatment  •eons  reaaon.ible. 

If  by  conjecture  the  Hawaiian  Honea  Act  of  1920  could  bo 
cona idarad.  ■one  tOxn  of  reparation,  it  .may  have  done  ona  thing* 
it  racognlsad  that  native  Havaiiana  had  a  right  tn  auch  landa 
by  their  intaroat  via  auccosalon.    rven  if  the  rl«jht  to  sue- 
eoaaion  night  cease  because  of  a  blood  nu.intur  roquiror:(»nt. 

Tha* record  reflects  that  by  1975  only  25. OOP  acrea  out 
of  the  original  2^0,000  hae.  been  parcelled  out  tc  ajist  rehaV 
i'litstion,       the  statsd  ,>urposo  of  the  Act,  but  it  r:oy  have 
been  a  cruel  Joke.    This  ia  becausa  all  the  better  l.nnda  vera 
under  cultivation  alraady*  leaving  only  poor  landa  to  cul- 
tivate, aa  an  intent  of  the  Act.    So  tha  intent  has  not 
been  achieved  and  nay  never  be,  but  which  continues  to  leod 
to  expectations  and  perpatuation. 

In  1600  lone  40*000  nativo  Hawaii  ana  r::i8ted.  '^v  \<\20 
when  the  raliabilitation  act  yaa  implorant{»d  aa  eatir^ated 
90,000  nativoa  could  qualify  for  the  acts  bcnofita.  To(!.iy 
thare  are  a  little  nore  than  30*000  who  coi:  qualify  under  the 
act' for  benefits.    Ti\c  209*000  acrna  aet  aside  by  the  act 
fcr  l:otweon  ^.Q  to  5n  thousand  nctivoa  InrUcatos  a.;rw."     to  3 
acrca  per  individual  was  conterplated.    Or  ray  have  ;;oen  the 
forrula  uaod  in  the  rehabilitation  acts  sott.in.7  mtJ*   2n.'^,r>no  screo. 

A  recent  cloaing  of  a  su^ar  opantntion  ort  t*i«»  »  itii.in'l 
of  '{ovaii  outlined  the  propoaal*  as  a  Bov(>ranco  -K^aaure*  of 
aasi^ing  5  seres  to  oach  orjaoyop. -disc'.Jftrooti. 
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populatiq::, 

Population  is  a  factor  In  HquoaI  anH  should  bo  a  roncorn 
of  all.  If  ft  is  not  a  concern  for  all  it  ia  a  conrorn  for 
native  Havaiiana  if  only  because  population  stretches  r<>-> 
aourcea  and  reduces  epportuniiiea . 

Hawaii  ifi  fj^glie,  more  ao  than  Hong  Kong  or  c.illfotnla. 
Both  Hong  }(ong  and  Callforn^  have  water  problena  anoag  otheta 
and  have  aolvad  tlwlr  pc^blsms  by  acquiring  water  fron  the  new 
tarrltorlea  of  adjacent  comuntat  china  for  Hong  Kong  and 
Gs^itfaynia  fron  ^ena  ysHay  for  the  city  of  Lob  Ancles  by 
painful  confrontation.    Today  the  word  4ln  Calif orn^  soora 
to  be* go  anywhure  but  the  prflver^^All  wffst,brcflu«ir       tho  »  jt<»r  ■ 
supply.    Hawaii  has  no  adjacent  watef  aoutco  to  tjp  when 
there  la  a  need;    Adlde  fron  that  there  haa  been  large  In- 
fluxes of  aafugeea  and  such  Into  both  theae  regions  as  veil 
aa  Qaadlljbut  in  Hawaii  the  increase  haa  been  ctrvin«tic  p^. 
partionately. 

In  January  of  1977  the  stats  legislature  vas  .ipprlaed  of 
the  state  of  the  statff  in  a  gubernato; ial  address  vhich 
pointed  out  tha*t  a  fragil'o  comunit^  like  Hawaii  could  be 
«aail|i  daatroyed  by  overpopulation  and  exeasivo  doranda  on 
Its  reaources.    There  followed  the  expreoslon  that  ve 
ahould  nnt  endure  uncontrolled  and  unro^-jlateil  futuren. 
•i»'e  nuat  ahapa  our  ovn' f utu-es  and  not  passively  accnpt 
what  events  the  froec  narJ:et  forces  right  if'poa«»  jjuon  ua 
but  rather  support  "aelective  growth"  concopta. 

On  the  other  hand  Ptc-sent  l/.S."  Lavs  prohibit  rl  Jrjed 
population  controls  and  therein  lies  a  paradox.  \  ntdtP 
like  Hawaii  vaa  never  conalt^ed  vhen  the  union  vA«t  forced 
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und^r  the  cx>n«tituti(m  ■■  a  non'^onti^uoui  atate  vith  the 
llMited  rntHiftfcea  of  an  i aland.    AS  6h«  only   luch  atato 
^mxm  ahould  be  «n  exception  by  eoiao  arrangenent  to  protect 
and  preservo  bhe  integrity  of  eueh  an  imuaual  ieland  etate* 
There  arc  diacusaione  of  supporting  winy,  nore'tinathe  pre* 
wnt  popuietion*  hovever  auch  teXk  doee  not  take  into  con^ 
aideration'  the  fact  |rhet  Migrating  in  Havaii  to  find  Another 
job  ia  not  Juat  a  matter  of  picking  up  in  a  car  and  driving 
to  another  region  to  find  a  Job  to  support  <^>neael^. 
The  Buggeetion  that  Havaii  can  eupi^rt  nany  nove  times  its 
pr«aent  population  is  not  a  tf*II  thought  out  propoeal.  Tt^o 
exomplea  of  island  stotoa  that  havo  oxporioncod  largo  pop* 
ulationa  haa  dctV!\pt rated  that  #hre  are  unaat/f actory  pro* 
blens  of  many  Kinda  in  coovded  and  inpoveriahed  islands. 
Pundamantally  it  is  nore  humane  to  dietributs  the  regions 
BBsets  nore  ^enly  in  shsring  on  an  ieland  then  to  coovd 
naesos  on  vith  a  snail  affluent  minority  at  the  top  and  a  ^ 
large  nass  in  poorer  straiaa  to  scranble  for  any  sustenance 
at  tho  other  ond  of  society.  H<(vaii  bas  a  history  of  such  an 
arrangeniont »  of  a  sruill  affluent  group  at  the  top  and  in* 
nigrant  Inhor  AUpporting  the  entire  structure »  there  is  no 
no«d  to  porpetuatp  the  »>canples  already  acted  out  in  the  past. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  the  Sinpson-^ir.ol I  bill  on  In- 
nlgrhtlcin  roforn  did  not  pass  congress  In  Dncenbor  of  1902. 
Chiofly  boc.iusp  it  appears  as  If  there  Is  also  a  national  con- 
cern .ibout  ovorvhclr.lnq  Innigrallon.    Thnri*  is  o  nottor  of 
conscioncr  involved*  as  all  Anorlcan  orn  Innigronts  or  thplr 

Ml 

doscnndonts^artd  to  b.ir  fhrtJicr  Innlgrantu  would  appnsr  to  be 
hypocritical.     Yet,  tlicct  is  o  iUfferrncft  for  natlv*--  ra\rtlians 


\JC\X>  VAUITSi 

Co  use  an  exanple,  the  Princess  Pauahi  Dishop  Cstato.of 
lt:ivaii  consists  of  approxinately  300.000  acres  of  land  nov  valued 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion.    Fodprnl  lands  in  Havaii* 
largely  thnsi?  acquired  aa  coded  lands  in  lfl97,  approximate 
nov  400,000  acres.    By  the  foregoing  it  can  be  calculated 
tho  present  value  of  aggregate  land  in  Havaii  vill  havd  an 
indicated  Wbrth  of  $1  biXlion  per  100*000  acres. 

The^fore  tho  assumed  vorth  of  the  400*000  acres  of  federal 
land'sin  i<avaii  acquired  in  the  ceding  of  some  1*7  million 
Bcri^s  in  109'';  is  oov  vorth  approxinately  $4  billion.  A 
usual  reasonable  return  on  such  a  total  value  could  be  be* 
tvfen  2  to       of  thf»  value  of  $4,000,000,000  or  at  6*  the 
incone  or  rimt  cnuld  reach  t  240,000*000  per  anmm. 

Based  on  the  native  Havaiian  interest  in  the  ceded 
lands  any  incone  or  portion  of  \  240  million  vould  bo^a 
velcone  change  from  the  past  oversights  vhore  there  has  bean 
no  conpensation  at  all.    On  tho  other  hand  even  foreign 
nations  recievo  conpensation  for  the  use  of  military  or 
dipl'>n,it.lc  installations.    These  are  the  Phillipinos  ($f>00 
nillion  a  year);  Japans  Korea*  Panama.  Cuba*  Diego  narcia  and 
othf^rs  *oo  numerous  to  nention.    Some  pf  these  nations 
steongly  protest  to  the  prf>9cense  of  nuclear  i/eapons  but 
nftt  M.u'.iii. 

Vy  wn^  of  comparison  thf»  ^'ansaraquoHy  Indians  in  "alnc 
as::od  Tor  S?r  billion  for  thQjr  lands  in  *:alno  nnO.  the  Tengfljn 
•:!-lni9».r:it  ion  in  X'^^l  aifcp'^pted  to  s'^ll  l.ind  In  'iii'ilui; 
M.i'.'rtii  i«i  the  beach  for  $  225  million.  hu-itwlAo  of  the 

reded  l^nds  and  their  potential  incone  ov'^the  yrnrs  can  be 


Who  are  not  immigrants  but  original  inhabitants  trying  to 
preserve  the.*n«elves  and  tt^eirs.    Further  in  Havoii  the  pro* 
cess  is  reversed.    While  each  group  immigrated  to  Anoricp 
enhanced  it,  actually  the  country  had  a  greater  effect 

V 

on  the  immigrants  thorsolves*  espei/ially  later  generations. 
Dut  it  could  be  said  that, the  irmigranta  have  had  a  greater 
effect  on  the  original  Havaii  and  its  people  to  the  detriment 
of  native  llavaiisns  than  in  the  foregoing  assessment  and  is 
in  Havaii  *he  other  vay  around. 

At  this  point  it  saoms  Havoii  by  Its  nlected  represent- 
atives   nay  not  be  facing  the  issues  cith  urgency.  Or,lf 
they  are  it  has  taken  a  long  tine  to  rocogniir*  thf-  lasun. 
This  being  tlie  cose  native  Hawaii ans  should  be  managing  their 
ovn  affairs  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  an 
interest  in  it. 


n 

appreclateH.    !;ol  only  t)jo  incoro  l«i  «»tr:"4t.iT  j  M  '-u?  .U':  >  tan 
Intcroflt  on  tho  Inco.'i-  vv.:l-l  1^  ,in  .>s».  r  nc-u;  1 1   i  ■<  ..it  If 
coi'putnd  fror  tf'P  ix"j*inin^        t^o  .     T' "r«^  »••  r.-^  r'--- 

son  for  n.itiv"  :!avaii,.irta  ?n       dofriv'^'J    '  t'-i*   v-'-  ''-'r 
th**  y^»arn,  with  oocipty  acVnowlortTirt  ♦  .At  c -p'r-'' iti' r. 
t)i»»  arcoptAhlp  node  df  dra I  i nq  vithinHh"  r.  -i:Mn:»y  *'  T  n'T- 
vicos  or  use  of  propotty. 

The  point  is*  If  the  ^.verthrov  of  189)  spi^Ti'^d  on  ill* 
egitia[ite  governnnnt.  and  the  evicence  ia  anplr  thr^ 
tranafrrr  of  sovrrrignty  and  l.^  nilUon  drmi  nf  c;;  Ufi:Jr; 
was  also  illnqit inato.     It  19  crrt.un  t^.e  anr.oxa*  ;  ■     f  .iviti 
v.»ri  promotnd  ty  tKosf*  «'io  vrrn  inyrivr.:       :  *  *?  i.v'r*'  jew 
vould  go  tc  any  l<.*nci»tB  to  ncljiovo  i  uni  wi  tj  :r  ■  i *-\<'\x 
Interest*.     In  the  effort  to  transfer  nwpreiMn'y   .r.'l  tNe 
assets  of  native  Itawaiians  U   19  eviden*   the  K'rrpteri 
the  transfer        trustee.    TliO  beneficlariea  hjvc  trTn  ^>rttP» 
failed  by  t.io  ttsst  tHfcJutP  native  I^awaiiano  MVf  » i-.'h 
100*;  and  no  t<-nefitB  aecruffd  to  ther  <Iiter*.ly  su'r-  t'»«.  r,vf»r- 
t)irov  of  lf'>?.     Pecau«ie  thin  la  so,  the  -riRt  ♦^r- 
minated.     "Jtiv*/  I'.ivaiiana  can  assure  thf  -an.ifre*  I'n'  •.'♦t 
own  assets  ind  dct'»rmir,*»  their  ''>wn  piiori»i'»«. 
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LCr.ACICSi 

lihon  Thonai  Jei'ferion  In  June  1776  drafted  the  De* 
'  clarition  of  In^lopendonce  ho  recited' the  pKilos^hy  of  continen- 
tal phi  lofiopher  ,rohn  LocKo  as  to  the  idealn  of  individual 
liberty.    Then  durinq  the  debate  on  the  U.S.  constitution  it 
van  fresh  in  thp  ninds  of  the  people  of  the  new  United 
aii^ii    ^tsmtm^  Coftonie8,the  nenory  bf  the  c«ntral,Pritish 
<)OVftrnnpntA  violatiqn  of  civil  rights.    To  counter-balance 
thp  strong  central  governnent  of  the  U.S.  Ctinsiitution, 
the  Dill  of  rights  vaa  perfected  to  naintain  the  rights  of 
theipoople.    Thcae  three  docunonta  are  the  legacies  of  the 
American  pc<  pie. 

Xn  Hawaii  the  constitution  of  IB40  could  be  construed 
as  h  declaration  in  inclependonco  as  it  freed  the*  coanonora  fro» 
tho  labor  tax  and  gave  them  politicsl  power  by  a  grant  fron 
the  kinq. 

Pr#'Vii>uflly  in  tho  King  had  granted  an  ■Xnnondrrient 

iif  'f*nH»s"  tri  equato  to  the  "Bill  of  Piglita".     fol lowing  tho 
first  rnn8»»tution  of  lO'lO  cane  cofstitutions  to  bettor  de- 
fin*  tin*  roll'  of  'jnvprnnent.    Progress  had  boon  rapid  in  Havaii, 
49  by  rorpnri^ofi  ,in  rnllfnrn.ili   in  IHOO^the  Tuiitlve  Slave  Low 
v.Ts  'J'inr-Tr  I  ly  r»n.ir»p1." 

r.v'X'-  Iff*         1  \r  It  ir»  in  p.ich  re— lor  of  t ->rlgin  n' 

mii'ut  i-r.ai  ri At  for  hnt?   c.i*"»   -k  Ifnr.rii^.  'u* 

in  '".iVitli  t  "»r»»  x%  a    Uf?t»ronct?.     T'ip  lo^'acloa  ifft  "varij.ms 

*ori»  Ifv*  r>;-^1  fro""  t*''''ir  a:iciont  cuitcur,  not  bo  ir  tho 

In  jMl'l  n  t«i         "rxtjin»l  f^unHinf;   :r>C'j-ft»t a ,  \'\<^  li»g.iclps 
ctior 

e>:»s*    I::  rany  arR.is. 


ft 


:t!.  r«' nr  j  tf   \\  \-  rut  i  vif  Ci'.-iiian  constitution  Ipoacy*  it 

)  .1^  (  -f  M    oi  l  ;n  suspoTJion  nint.-p  iv.^il.     In  rrsponso  to  pub- 

jj.;i,„;  v-viri»  na'-ivp  .V~rrican  grouf^ft  i.-prn  bring  adv'aod 

to  ur>-i.i»*»  thoif  cfj^t  It.utiona.  a  nativo  Pawaiian  group*  the 

'"ti'incil   -f  i:a%.Aiian  Oj -j  jriizut  iona .  fnrwarcJed  an  inquiry  on 
in  Auquat  in7f. 

t  h«'  --.itt*T^,    T?ii»  l)rr»artfvnt  of  the  Interior  replied*  the  Abo- 
ri  iirs.il  r.ivit  1  i.in  Ll.Ti-^  sottlonont  Study  Ton^iiion  waa  boing 
f-Mii-it-loro  I  'f.  it,nK.  inm  "awsH4^^*  na\tf»rs  and  the  inquir^y 
a^  '»'yflr<'J  rr»»**<i  'ir^'.    Ttti^  l^-il*; I'at ion  t(y>?iabliBh  thp  •ron- 
»i-»iri.5»,  A  '11:1  niit  conarpis. 

*\.  l  ^"'  !'»'  ,  ♦  .  '  "I'lVr'  '■.lira  1  la-,  ^l  iins  "•u-fV  rnr%- 
!"•:••    l'"'        Jt  t'-v  j.n<l'iPH  in  t"igreo5.  .lie 

"  •  I  ■>  ivspT,.    \-ixW'i  ?ip.iriM»jn  in  ■:nn"rilu.  ''asv^ji 

iM^tef;  •      -.Mtv  -,f   tK.u.iry  '.       >HI  was  .Tl-is*»l  nf  thr 
fi!.i<T      <:«;ry         ifi-itp  thr  Ha;  oiiJn  rnMOt  i't  ut  i  on  . 

f.     »  ■    ri'i*:  !  'ill  •til'  r  r-M'  t  .1-.  ,nMnr|  » he  ''tuJy 


tr 

TheM  other  areas  include  the  visible  hospitsls#  Queens*  Kspio> 

lani  tt«ternity#  lUulKesuoli  Children's.    There  is  th*  educational 

institution  of  the  Ksmuhaveha  Schools*  Tlw  Llliuokalsni  Chiidrvii 

Center  for  orphan  children  sm)  m  homo  for  tho  aged  and  indtgont 

donated  by  King  Lunalilo.    llMro  is  also  the  maligned  pslsce*  _ 

•everely  critisixed  during  construction  but  only  now  sppr«ciated 

etcporlsnced 

An<  there  are  nsny  others  that  can  be  oajiysi  todsy  of  lasting 

*  <  a. 

enjoyment.    All  of  these  are  tho  loffcies  th  Hatfalijls  earned 

Including  the  Kuleans  Act  and  its  concept. 

and  proaerved  for  poaierlty.  ^  There  wore  not  many  others  loft 

to  their  heritage  and  atteata  to  the  soundnoBO  of  the  early 

leaders  (alll)  who  foresaw  the  needa.    Theae  activitiea 

*>indicite  the  intenta  of  tho  Alii  of  Hawaii  relative  to  the 

declaration  of  Ka9*haooha  Xi  'the  landa  belong  to  the  people 

In  coimon*  to  bo  followod  by  tho  oxproaslon  "the  land  shall 

deacend  to  the  Heir  a  forever",    tliia  oxpreaaion  ia  borne  out 

in  the  oxiatenco  of  the  landed  proportiea  of  Kanehanoha  lchoola| 

Liliuokalani  Truat  and  tho  Oueon'a  hospital|all  oporatioaal 

on  the  Incone  fron  a  land  base,    Thla  also  alludes  to  the 

intotcst  in  the  Crown  lands  or  ceded  lands  of  Hawaii  and  the 

succession  of  these  lands  to  the  descend ents.    Thero  csn  bo 

jlP^othnr  interpetatlon  of  the  eerly  declsrstlons  anc^ntents. 

The  Intcrrruption  of  this  intended  po^cess*  has  put  doWn  . 
the  native  Hawaiian  constitutional  legacy  and  attenptod  to 
rointpfpet  the  intent  of  land  ouccossion  by  redistributing  it. 
At  the  sa^FO  tine  thprc  are  le<7al  activitps  that  attenpt  to  ex- 
plain or  justify  the  rediatribution. 

ThPSP  activities  should  be  refuted    fts  being  not  repre- 
sent iftivo  nor  th*  viU  or  intent  of  the  nativr  ISavaiian. 


rsTATr.1 

In  Hawaii*  real  estate  occupies  a  unique  positi^.  It  is 
tiaifj*  that  when  E.F.  Hutton  the  stock  bdrker  wpcaXfi  evdryone 
listens.    But  this  is  not  the  only  tiiM»  because  when  real 
estate  is  pHintioood  in  Hawaiii  at  a  cocktail  party  all  con~. 
versa t ion  atops.    Anyone  who  movea  to  Hawaii  is  oxpected  to 
get  a  real  estate  licenae  to  holp  aell  propertiea  of  land* 
honc>8*  condominiuias  add  time  sharing.  Xt  is  a  Mania  out  of 
control. 

In  1(179  the  Hawaii  state  legialature  was  considering  / 
rpnulating^tine  oharing  salos  in  Hawaii.    A  year  Qarlicr*  in 
1'>7P  tiro  sharing  operators  Viad  agreed  to  atop  solicitino 
peor:e  on  the  streets  in  the  touri^  mecca  of  t/aikiki.  There 
>wid  bpon  hundreds  of  consuner  conplainte  about  atuso«  ho- 
raosr.i^nt  and .  high-pressure  tact  ca.    Dy  l^ai  legislative 
action  was  agaio  being  conter«|>    ted  to  ban  futuro  tire- 
nharlng  real  estate  aales    cojnpaniea  op<»ratinnB  an<1  to  atop 
solicitations  of  tourists  on  public  beaches  add  aide  oalks. 

It  was  aftao  in  l^^fl  that  a  real  estate  appraisal  firn 
v.Ts  char-jpd  in  a  campaign  fund  kicKboC:  KteCSfor  political 
cr-nt  r  Ibut  Inna  pfldo  to  various  ntato  conpftlon  coffpre  in  197h 
and  1^70  In  thp  amount  of  $0,0f>0,  ThoRp  cliarqod  ptplaincd 
tSat  tw-jllliral  contr  li-«ut lonn  nre  n  custOfinry  part  of  don^i 
t.ii-jlhpnn  vit'i  the  Mavoii  stolp  fjovern*-ent .     I'OWrvpr .  xt  ria 
Hfit    reallzpH  «n->p  of  the  nonpy  bo  acquir(*1  r»ay  h.wp  cnnp 
ffir   .t  1  llptlgp'-ly  patMp'J  «ul-«  contracts  wit);  tho  r.t.itp,  rsoB« 
cl^nr""**  w'r*'  .iccuaod  of  conspiring  tn  p.->iJ  i  yovornneit  Mivail 
"riUftino  Autlioriiy  contract  nnd  apply  » ovrrr'tartir  to 
Bflr«ctod  c.j'^r-^iin  co'^rra. 
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Iho.  ttt»ue  Is,  thcro  aro  opposing  forcos  at  vnrK»  one  to 
cut  up  And  scU  pvorythlnq  and  tho  othor  It  to  Pros^rve  what 
ia  left  and  can  ho  aavod.    The  short  t4m  tl  to  turn  over 
-r;llc\ly  "by  .iny  -w»ans     as  neybo  seen  by  tho  foUtivlnQ* 

An  oxanpio  of  why  housing  is  costly  in  Hawaii  can  bo 
s(^on  in  tho  cas(>  of  two  developers  In  19^9.    The- devtopers 
tr.insferred  tho  developnent  rights  for  500  scret  they  ac* 
qui  rod  to  s  coMpsny  th«y  owned,  L«1(eside  Dewlopnent  Company. 
Thon  the  developnent  rights  were  transferred  to  Hawaiian 
Pociflc  Industries*  which  they  also  own«»d  and  finally  trans- 
firrpl  tn  A  third  i»ntity  thoy  ovnod.  Island  Construction 
Co-riny.    Tic  di?yi*lopors  m  oech  of  the  thri»»  transfers  were 
to  r?cLi*vo  profits  and  all  taken  without  providing  any  con- 
struction at  nil.    "oanwhilo  the'  cost  nf  the  hoPf»  to  tho 

consurer  qouH  be  inflated  and  the  salws  thereby  inhibited 
US 

rtfAfMfHtl*  \\\^  holders  of  the  master  Ivaso  wjuld  bo  lirited 
to  tStf  orirjirial  lev  lc4se  rent  income.    So  while  the  incor^e 
in         l»A8<t  rpnt  It  f  ixprl,  the  cost  of  a  hono  incroavos 
'n»-inT  to  prof  xt-tai;ing  in  the  nlltiple  asoignrents ) »  and  at 
the  ^an-f  tire  tho  ri\ptablity  docreoses  rlue  to  higher  price. 
7*115  pr.irtisp  is  0  part  of  l,\nd  speculation  In  Hjivaii, 

Th'"  prat  if»"8  vit'i  rpsidnbtial  le«B»^  renss*  .is  tiipy 
Vi  J  I  <'••■»  r-f  ' '»<*'■'         f.irlieri  t!'.rtt  .'levlnp  r»nt  a'jrrp- '^nta 
i-«*ro  uB-nliy  vritti^n  tr-  r,ivor  '^(*^•olnI-c*rs  a\  iSo  o'.ffnflf  of" 
*  t'  iJin'.  >'  I  ><'r.     THf  Ijnd  ItcHnr*   In  ♦..SJs  caJir  *-Hr  ^is'iop 
T'.*.        n^r-"ii''r.*  ha  '  a-jreed  to  fjivc  anyVir-fi-  fro-  '.r-  »o 
ju-r  -.'ont  r  f  ip|3f'  n  ntals  to  .lovr l'i;,i  r R  for  a  ;-"ri'-*'I 

;«'«ir«.  Ir.  t'.i*  cisv;  nji  ivt*  !'ot.'ai4.in  i^jni'f iriorip*.  vt-m  to 
If    I.  f':!  _  ;ui;.    Th<»  ti  t.it  ff    i  i"  "s».,t..s  i  r^if  rt ii-n 


ft 


vas  close  to  $10  million  per  year.    Buv  an  analysis  shows 

that  In  one  area  alone,  the  Pearl  harbor  properties  of 

15(621  acsea  there  could  be  the  oame  nunber  of  residential 

lots  es  acres.    The  svorage  lease  rent  per  lot  per  ftonth 

was  ?190.    This  means  there  !•  •bout  $10  nillion    total  in 

annusi  lease  rente  for  the  15,621  acrea  for  25  yeara*    A  ^ 

develpper  retaining  In  a  "sandwich  deal"*  70%  of  the  leaae 

rent  generated  would  recieve  |7  million  per  year  compared 

to  the  eatates  total  income  from  all  of  its  lands  of  only  tlO 

nillion  per  year.  Or  put  another  My  th©  ron^not  recieved 
nesrly 

in  the  sandwich  donl  vouldg^ettqal  the  estates  entire  yearly 
income  from  its  total  Isnds.      For  the  life  of  the  lease 
tSe  total  rent  not  recieved  and  enjoyed  would  be  a  hand- 
some $190  million  including  interest. 

Although  this  wee  a  practise  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Heights  area^other  lenses  existed  at  Enchanted  Lal.'es. 
Hawaii -Kai  Development  Comp.iny,  Alii  .«?horos.  Crown  Terrace  and 
Hnivcu  Plantation. 

The  annual  master's  report  commented  on  the  natter 
to  say*  J'to  find  a-  Xtxx^p  landowner,  such  as  the  Biohop  Estate, 
in  J  qerlod  of  grea^  shortage  in  the  supply  of  land  for 
rnsidcntial  use,  to  find  it  necessary  to  p.ny  such  aubetan- 
tial  amounts  in  the  way  of' lease  rental  participation  as 
inducemrnt  to  such  a  fJov*lopor»  is  inconcievaljle* . 

:Jot  only  >Jer<»  the  trustees  negl/ectinq  to  protect  tho 
interests  of  the  EstJtei  they  nlso  floonet!  to  lie  nrti\'Q 
partners  in  creatinrj  .ind  BU8t.iininrj  tht?  inf»4lriony  ^lousimj 
situation.     Instead  of  limiting  apeculatinn  in  tht-ir  -Jevclopnont 


i-r<fnpr.t?i,  tli««  trusters  were  content  to  l(#t  npeculftt ion  continue 
'.in  iMte-J .  \  rttBiiltf  ".or"  and  non*  faniliok  in  Mavaii  found 

*.^(>y  no  Jr-.n^jpr  cr»ul  1  .ifford  tn  buy  fi  house.     Vhe  only  penple 
^  who  benefited  were  the  developers,  who  were  pronating  a  high 
»'jrnover  in  devel\>nunt  rightn  to  Bishop  Cstote  land« 

Lt^y  'tors  thl  .  happ*'n*    Perhaps  one  ansver  can  be  tho 
'.tato  I.nn  I  I'se  (*brnls&inn  whirh  designated  urban  lands  and 
ipf  luonce'l  the  HevC  lop»w»nt  process  and  benefitted  dewelopers 
who  supported  t!,e  inTurbent  political  party »    Tlie  s«no  party 
infl  :enred         irp''>i*  "'"t  of  Hie  aan**  trustoeR  who  acted 
'  M  :lr.»  '*f  tho  I  *s>i«»  AS  ron^iJ  ssloHPr  firid  tlicn  later 

.IS  »rU3t*'''  'tf  the  rstfltv  to  qrant  dovolopnent  right  a. 

■Mit  I'Hrre  in  another  facet  to  the  entire  process.  Tim 
.  froress  Venerates  l.i<tV  l.iah  as  t'te  hor^e  buyen  in  paying  the 
high  initftl  fees  accu-ialates  an  interest  ir  .'io,pflcKage 
t:»at  iidB  tf.  U?  consi  I'Tfd  later  when  tlw  fnn  sole  is  conalaered. 
AltViu<^)ii  t ho-.p  ],.irci,isi'r  has  paid  "ut  his  noney  it  hjs  to 
-I    .At    "o'.ro"   J- :v        t.  u-  -levrlniori  n'  »   n''-  ^iiclt  H/*  -^sLite. 

t;in  l-'.ini»  fr-p   ir.vi'rf's'.  is  Confiutr-I  t!\p  rntnl^  If v-i r i a  1  ►I  1  y 
vill  be  'orce'l  to  .u.»'»i  »   Ip.ss  th.in  thp  fati  ftarl{e»  v.llur. 
r.  I  ♦;»»  -^.rorpss  ri'.ins  \' m  ■Je"flf»[4?rs  closi'ly  .".fiawriati-d  l  ith 

p<j1jm-i1  r-nrt  v  \'\  ;  ■  ■■.'•r  ire  li*.''r4lly  into     "  "s^itp. 
T>ui  \* \\\'\  t'.'.  'Trt'."  r.'>  '   o»hf.-   t rron'j'"*fJit  ;.-«>tii'5  '.»■  sought 
*.'.  fr'fttct  tir'  intrfp'.t!;  of  \\'   niti-."'   '■.■  ■.■.it  i.ir.r.  \\\  t -^ir r  '^state. 
'\iP  -.v,    I ».  \*\    rr  ir>''f  j« .  cr  ti'-  estaK'  'ut  o?   li."  jih-o.  ':incf»' 
i'-..  "ri'.''-.'.  v.iu.i.ii  c-ir.'-i-'Vi'-i  !r  r  rill  sn^-r  \pr  v.-n  govern  r'.-(t 

,.  ->>.^>  (•■>  >  I- inii'.r at  i"n  '  oulrt  rrr>^lr  iiri  lerstanfJing 

tnvi  rorn,.,flsionate  in''.  n,..t  subject  to  another  political  t)OVer 


a  return  to  that  status  would  bo  most  reasonable.    TJ^ere  ia 
not  so  much  a  need  for  dowolppers  in  the  estate  as  truatees^ 
as  sonetlnes  arguod^ because  the  roaulte  ran  bo  seen.    The  In- 
come or  the  ootato  has  not  proportionately  increased^ becasoo 
wo  will  bo  r/omin4<<l  that  lease  rents  stay  low  for  25  years 
until  rt'ntfgotiated*    On  the  other  hand  the  developer^  do 
quite  well,  in  fact  noro  than  well.    In  factj oduaators  are 
not  needed  on  the  board  either  as  can  bo  seen  by  the  paot. 
irhat  Is  needed  are  businooonen  to  manage  the  oetate  properly 
with  out  ties  to  the  political  comunity  or  <J8SfH:i,itod  with 
dewelnpncnt  interests  as  h.ive  been  the  case  in  th^  past. 

The  sa-ie  developers  alco  tried  to  circuntient  the  la»?«  in- 
tent by  developing  tvo  acre  ■residflntlal*  lot  In  the  Uaiholo* 
■..alksnc  area  of  Oahu.    There  Wi«  stiff  reoistance  and  an  ac- 
tual confrontation  In  this  instance  that  involved  the  tjiants 
sone  of  whof9  v*ore  lUiwaiiaiis  of  long  ros^donca*    tt  vas  ob^ 
vioufif  that  t^'  acre  parcels  were  not  for  the  ordinary  person 
living  in  Mavaii  and  that  the  resources  and  llfe»tyl«'  of  the 
rpgion  woul-J  be  displaced  for  sone  other  nor*»  affluent  life- 
style*   Xi\f  issue  has  rained  dAcm  and  'leases  have  been  ar- 
r.in'jt?d . 

In  :'ol5uleift  on  0.i»m  the  nam  type  of  cJevelnpnrnt  has 
b<fon  prnpnard.    Prior  to  the  sale  of  the  parcel  involved 
legal  notices  in  the  paper  began  appearing  to  nane  the 
hieru  to  certain  properties  of  the  di'itict.    As  few,  if  any 
hiera,'r,ino  forth  by  the  specified  time  t!ie  property  -..s!; 
quiftt  title  acquired.     In  a  related  sole  t!»i<t  follorcJ 
the  'lorth'/e stern  Mutual  life  Insurance  Contiftny  acduircd 
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riOkttI»iB  lands  sa  only  an  *lnv»BtMnt*.    Vory  shortly  after 
\he  purehaa*  th*  tif*  InaurancA  ecmpany  outlined  plana  to 
develop  tvo  acre  fam  lota  at  Mokulala.    it  seemed  rather 
odd  thst  sfter  ssylng  the  land  vaa  not  going  to  be  developed, 
imnediately  thereafter  a  plan  for  aucb  vaa  autmitted.    Aa  usual 
there  sre  vster  and  aeceae  problene  for  the  *agrlvultural* 
aubdlviaion* 

A  concern  la  that,  according  to  a  publication  put  out 
by  the  rietura  Coneorvaney  organiaatlon*  for  every  $1.00  ax- 

Cl 

pended  by  a  developer  the  long  tera  coeta  to  the  cotnnunlty 
v^ll  bo  $3.00  -to  Pialntain  aupport  servlcea.    So  In  effect 

the  purchaaer  paya  the  Initial  coata  of  a  unit  purchaaed 

A 

but  the  comunlty  haa  a  long  tern  IndabtadOMia  duo  to  the 
actlvltlea  of  a  developer,    it  la  no  vondor  the  comunltlas 
taxea  are  high  to  Keep  up  vlth  expanding  development.  By 
theae  eondltlona*  Increased  developnent  la  not  n*ceas«ry 

to  the  cormunlty  and  even  lea a  to  nA\lve  Havailans. 

tfttat  haa  come  out  of  all  of  this  la  Honolulu  la  a  hap- 
hazardly planned  and  poorly  designed  city.    A  poor  Imitation 
of  any  mainland  city.    Some  neoclaaale*  Doric  or  Renaissance, 
Because  this  Is  so,  Honolulu  has  slready  nlssed  Its  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  an  Indlflenoua  archltoctual  style  vlth  Its 
mainland  Inltatlon  of  a*clty  with  a  •heavy"  styln.  Such 
heavy  stylw  Influenced  by  the  Introduction  of  air  condition-  , 
ing  and  Its  questionable  efficiency,    ".eanwhile  the  city  con- 
tinue* to  ^row  haphasordly  putting  u.p  as  nany  heavy  ralnlonJ 
typ«»  bulldlnga  as  possible.    Land*  In  Havall,  haa  not  devnl- 
oped  as  an  asset  to  bo  used  and  built  upon  v^sclyi  rathpr  It 
Is  s  commodity  Intended  to  produce  ss  much  Income  as  poss- 
ible from  the  land  In  revenuns.     In  vIkv  of  this  vldriy  prac- 


n 
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Industries  for  Mavall  are  vorthvhlle  to  contemplate. 
Pant  history  Indicates  that  It  all  started  vlth  agricultural 
products  ilKo  sugar  raising.    Then  cane  the  rise  of  nllltary 
spending  for  many  years  to  be  replaced  by  the  tourls  In- 
dustry as  the  top  economic  producer  In  Hawaii. 

In  19»2  the  tourist  Industry  reported  the  hesV  yssr 
ever.    The  forecsst  for  1963  Is  s  tapering  off,    A  University 
of  Hawaii  professor  In  sn  sddress  to  the  Hawaii  Economic 
Association  pointed  out  that  the  rising  energy  costs  In 
thn  l90O's  vUl  result  In  hH|her  shipping  and  tr^insportatlon 
costs  to  tend    to  Increase  the  cost  of  construction  and  ba^c 
costs  of  living  In  Hawaii.    He  alao  noted  a  trend  of  Indl- 
gen6tjB  yo\fhg  people  being  forced  to  the  mainland  to  find  Jobs 
and  the  need  by  some  of  the  U.S,  nllltsry  to  usa  food  stamps 
in  Have  11  to  nako  ends  noet  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
There*' will  be  further  strain  caused  by  continuing  price  rlsos. 
This  condition  may  slow  population  growth  but  at  '.he  sani» 
tlnft  curtail  economic  activity.    Higher  costs  vlll  put  severe 
stress  on  the  conpetlt Iveness  of  the  Hawaii  visitor  Industry 
and  create  problems  for  exports  of  eugsr  and  pineapples  w).l^e 
effecting  Imports  of  feed  for  the  livestock  .and  dairy  Industrie 
Social*  racial  and  economic  stresses,  along  with  r<»sultant 
crlne  could  reduce  the  appeal  of  Hawaii  as  a  place  to  hoAd- 
quarter  for  corporations  or  to  vacation,    '^lere  arc  problors 
of  crlne  supported  by  the  drug  tradi»  ,ind  accoTpanylng  vlcns. 
Hawaii  has  all  the  potentials  to  attract  organlnct:  ctlnc  re- 
ports the  Honolulu  Police  Department  who  sk.it e  thoy  ar«»  not 
able  to  cope  fully  with  the  problen  even  at  tho  present. 


tisrH  proct>8s  to  o:;*.ract  as  '-•rch  as  pn'«i»irlo,  fri    *.  '  l  -  J 
In  r'»v©nuos#  taa  n.itl"0  fli  .'iUan  nee:*a  lands  sot  /ssir'n,  f 
continue  a  reasonable  existence,  preferrakly  froi  the  crfJrU 
Isnda ,  • 
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l.Tiot  about  attracting  "clean"  high  torh  iniiasTy"* 
Hawaii  faces  a  tough  conpetltlvo  fight  In  .ittr.ict  inr;  ih^r.o 
"clean"  Industries*  it  has  been  pointed  out  at  a  isl.ini 
Private  Industry  Council  rteotlng*  In  late  1"?  ?,  nf  fv<  cutiv»>» 
fron  (long  Kong  and  Tnlvan.     Hawaii  n,-iyb<»  lacking  In  o 
skilled  labor  force*  acceptable. living  costs  Including  housing 
and  a  favorable  tax  structure.  / 

Ifhat  are  the  alternatives*  if  any?    Haviii  ^as  labor 'al- 
though unskilled  but  not  affordable  housing  wliic!i  is  accrt^p- 
anied  bj'  the  highoat  cost  of  living*  nor  «  favnfAVl^f.tax  struc- 
ture to  attract  businefts.    Yet  the  possltUity  Lxists  for 
native  HaVaiians  to  attract  such  businesses  by  a!fordinc; 
favorable  tax  structures  *nd  the  entire  conrunity  c^n  brnrflt. 
In  sone  cases  there  is  a  lack. of  conpetition  in  "awnii.  7h«re 
has  been  a  concentration  of  econonlc  power  ftinre  early  tires 
snd  along  with  ocono">lc  power  has  gone  r»^ntir.il  ; -^vt-r .  One 
clear  area  that  has  ro-'alned  ossontially  the  sane  has  u-en 
banking,    'iative  Hawaiian  nay  assist  in  this  .irea  vith  a 
special  status. 

So  while  it  would  seen  Hawaii  has  a  ronop()ly  to  offer 
In  tourism  and  clinate,  it  does  not  h/»ve  one  tw  offer  new  in- 
dustries because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  inclu'iln-j  housing 
and  suggests  sor*e  change  in  tUr.  cu^i-ly  sir  jct  Mf*'  in  Jr  siraMe. 

As  far       increasing  the  nunfc^r  of  trnv"ll«>rii  lo  ?:avali* 
It  is  possible  provided  It  is  npt  to  lncr«M«ie  ♦Kr  jtopul.-it  ion. 
Pven  the  state  governor  as  far  kack  ae  .lannary  l*'^'?  a  ivr  i  ;itp<} 
•selective  growth"  as  a  future  policy  for  Vawail.    "^w^  philos- 
ophy is  used  in  other  destinations  that  »»nc^>ur«i']e  visiiuro  but 
not  residents  and  are  quite  blunt  .ibciut  the  nitinti'm. 
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Thli  naybo  acconpliflhed  by  crettlrKI  •  ■hopping  mecM  which 
cin  attract  tourlata.  fron  acroii  th«  world  iMKlng  hargalni* 
It  wonta  in  practlae«  Xiitm  In  Hong  Rong  ind  could  worK  for 
Hawaii.    But  again  only  with  a  apecUl  atatua  that  can  b« 
achlavad  by  natlva  Hawallana. 

In  auch  an  undartaklng  tht  natlva  Hawaiian  would  appaar 
to  ba  the  only  group  to  orr«r  auch  an  attrictlon  to  ancourigi 
qonpatltlon  for  community  benefit.    Native  Hawaliiyia  would 
live  to  seaT  more  competition  In  Hawaii  In  aeveral  aroaa  to; 
help  reduce  the  cost  of  livilng.    Hawaii  haa  riot  noved  tooi 
far  from  the  era    of  the  1900* a  to  the  1940 'a.  Although 
thore  la  more  'foreign  Inveatnent  It  many  tlmea  la  more  of  a* 
apecuiatlve  nature  and  not  eapeciaily  cor^rned  with  Hie 
long  term  welfare  of  Hawaii. 
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XKDUSTRY«4  POPULATIOM  )tXtESTO:mS 

1179 

Captain  Cook  arrlvea  to  flni  an  eatlnated  pop- 
ulatlon  of  400,000  natlvea.        ^  |^ 

1631 

Sharp  population  decline  to  130,313 

1835 

PlCit  augar  plantation  on  Koioa,  Cauai  of  Ladd  4  Co« 

Ramehamebb  III  land  dlvlalon  of  ftahele*  creating 
private  property*  ^ 

1B48 

1831 

Native  population  down  to  73#137 

1665 

i 

in5n 

Flrat  contingent  of  522  Chineae  arrive  to  work  at 
?4  per  month 

Flrat  group  of  148  Japaneae  arrive  aa  contract  lAbor 

1072 

Population  further  decreaaed  to  S6<897 

1875 

'talakaua^slgna  flrat  reciprocity  froaty»  creating 
an  exclualye  tax  free  irport-export  statua 

1887 

tUlakaua  extenda  the  esclualvo  Poclproclty  Treaty 
to  pernlt  United  Statea  accoaa  for  aeven  iiorc  yeara 
vintli  1894.  • 

1090 

Total  population  la  89,990,  native  Mavallana  aro 
now  only  40,500, 

1900 

Annexiitlon  eorpietnd  and  Organic  .^ct  Inplenrnted  ^ 

1922 

Flrat  Qroup  of  Flllpinoa  arrive 

1930 

Tl>e  Planters  Socloty  flrat  organ i^orf  in  Itavo 
now  brought  Into  Mavall  aono  •100,00ii  ntn,  voron  and 
children  for  plantation  l^bor. 

r 

1934 

Jonoa^Coatlgan  Act  thrcatcna  Ka>'iill  augar  and  .T^'^i'^ 
apjira  a  sravall  atatrhooJ  "ownont  tn  protect  suQnr..- 

1030 

t^ipro  arc  37^50^  ^ugar  "or";'»rs  cn  puntcticns 

1940 

:i.-'>.ailM  population  i«  -'22,770  or  it  I'.ov  a;  r r*"-*' «"'^*^a 
ti-it  at  '^ii'.tii  I'/.rn  Capt  ''^f:  first  .irrivf.":, 

\ 

Tliorc  .irr;  Mt'-V*  tourist  to  vir.it  in   '*»•;. I i  » 

1941 

1946 

■nio  Uat  Filipino  contlr.^cnt  .^rrivt-fs  jnd  t;.">  Ii- 
tornatlonal  Lon^B!;orr*'on          ■..v'loiiur-          i  ticn 

\  1  oT^^mzo    HIT  iM'.-iiitri  <      c-irr,  --i^  i      iir^t,  , 
»tri';o  aoainct  tbc  ftu^ar  i-a.-.r.tT'.  pro-ucir.:: 
one  nilllon  tons  of  8ug.-«r  annually.^ 

* 

t 
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"lio  -yr-r.t  .     ,"-,r.-  "r.->.r.C'-  of  data   -.n  yU's  i- 

•nfOB  of  Conc-rn  j'?i:it  out  fiat  nativn  :' -  aii.ins  i;'  <no 
V-tt**!-  in  pas-  for  th-.  solvra  crul  f.jn  crnclus:'«r  fol- 
Ic'  s  *hnt  tl  D/  c.in  'lo /%.»*tor  for  thnrnolvvn  In  t*i<-  f-.iturr. 
?hi«  conclusion  is  imserl  on  I'avall'a  histnrj-  prinr  ti  l"*^! 
nnd  the  mflponsivrne'js  of  governn#»nt  *o  native  crnccrn<i  it 
the  ti-.r.  ^  ^. 

'  For  f-r-a-nic-  t'lr  .Mat  .v  of  t\<-  •.rr.n:  .:\ irn  ,il"-*»  m  * 
C'&o  In  pc;;^».  ihiit  ^l^arl*-  s"  o  's  t'l.-'  1 1 U  .i*  i*  ric'/  ♦.-.■t 
~c*  .'.nd  t^c  cor'iMCt  of  t-.-.f  ir.cut-.-cnt  r/.-r-  ••it  rr:  r  '-o 
t.iat  .let. 

In  co.wn?ct:c-,  it  is  j  ■;or.ffr,         .in'.'t   -i  if 

listing  nrrrrcirtinn  roui?;  l.^-,  or  '.'.".n  'Mil^  .Mri"'- 
yearn  of    nrjii'o  7->"i'rn-.**^nt  aflor  t  if>  o\Tt'iio^-    f  l  '  * 

'.tr.  contr-vll'T?;  '  f  "  ■  lii'a  ••.■jtt';   I!     -..j*.   "  r-  ♦ 
!r^i.n  r:ff  If  fun^o  i.i'.r  ■  i-?  ^u-rllc  3cct.<  r  *•  r  .t- \    -.     :  •  - 
•Tts.    T.  i'i    : nf-^r  T~    i»  n'.i.  ;  -irt ■       ;*.■*<*        •  *  .• 
Tic',  ''"iits   •rn'  Is   ~  r    -sluti:);!  of         i         ^  "i' r  ■■ 
r.jtivo   1-'*. i  i «••■."  ,T.l  \' -  pri'-*^'  '.o  c":'.s'. rr.r"  ■  : 

tli.l  7-.v>    .:■    i'lMt:',^'  a-.i^      l"\stiM^  rri-  : 
■.(.  aj-.,        .-   r^'.  ■  i  :  ■^  *  .  w.  .  ^ 

:  r  V      ■  ■!•:      ■  ■  r.'     1-      .J   •      t;^  .      r    -.  ■  ■    ■   :  - 
'  •  •   '  .1  .1  ■-.^■■1  o   f  r  -1.  :•■      .  i: 

•.••«,    .1   •      e:  "it:t  i'-  l:  ♦ 
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■;p"i*.i.s.    .'«■«:    i:ivi:...it.l.-5n.  It  'lAd  "^ocn  con»".t"«r  * 
i.y'i  .fvl  •  l*"^'!    Tt**  pn'-l--»  Ir.,  'Un^it  .as 

•''■:-tr  •  '■••ill'       'if'.       rn.U  '  Mf  r""*ftl'lii-v  ti'^t 

\'C«'rV                     '  ■  '         '  '^n  1  nicn  hiV-  dU-iXX  l>»'«n 
•M'.j  .'\  ■  •  ••    .•-.!.•»  t  *  II  J'uv  '        t  'i.,  \..\.\         i  ■•.■- 
.i•  .1    \  I  I       '  .1  .  ;   ■ -.1  !  -  cculr.'}  i  -«*.i'.*'in      fir  o'T.  torm 
.  ,.■    •  •  \-  1   ■  ■  ..•  .-,1  K  l        '•■iti-.n,         Ih      laiUr'  t!'..T- 

.J  •,  1'    \t  J  .  ■.'  r  '     •  'j-.i.icl"  -t;i  J   .u.ili'-.i:*.  I  1  lu.  .^isr. 

•.    .Ill  ^        ■  t  »f 't-'' ">rv 

•i.    \    ■    •       ■*  'i'-.    TnKtiir.-.l  '..i- -.i  i...^.  .jr.icxi3"i 

'  .1  .    •    ■  ■    .15     r  ■      '  '..  liv!  "j'  int  C' 

.ill     ^    r  :» ■  .n" .- il  I  I,  ;3 .  7^1    ^r-.:i  'io  ".ct 

•  l  •    .  r   •■  •     '  .       r  1  n'i  pi-li.'  rt'-l-n  r  fijfr.\  I  o!i 

.  ••      r   •   'V-       ,,'-.\\':--y>  «.f   ■  ■'.  •  'r.T  •k.i*. ip;i. 
.  .  •  •    I    ',■  .     *  1  I'  -■•■«.■     'f.      i  i •.•■»r  i;- 


•TAT^  OF  HAWAII 


J*nu«ry  18,  198)  *f 


n«.  KttM'u  Bnvd  Kmu11'1»  Cli<ilr^rtbn  * 
Unlt<td  Slat<-ft  Njt  Ive  Hawaiian*  Comlitton 
»0  i;nlv»ri.lly  Avenue,  Apt.   IfcOl  » 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  *' 

0#ar  Ha.  KaMllM: 

«        Thank  yuu  fur  thv  oppuriunlty  to  ravltw  and  co«Mnt  on  tha 
Matlv«  Hawallana  Study  CoMlaalon  "Draft  Mport  of  rindln|*"  rilatlni 
to  e«j>lov«»rit  nppurtunltlAa  In  tha  Siata  o\  HaWtll. 

Ua  leal  t><at  \.\  lea  1^  and  W  aholld  ba  opdatad  to  Includ*  1970 
d*t*  to  b1v«  the  raaiiar  ao  Indication  vf  Mor«  r leant  tr*nda.    1980  i 
Canlua  data  ara  not  yat  avallabla.    Alao  Qa..tAU*4^^  ft^«  Tor 
Hawallana  ahpuid  »»♦  i«rt<rtttwtf  for' tW  othar  MjM  occupation*!  growpa— 
pn.fc'atlunal.  lachnlcal.  and  klndrad  workira  ind  laborat*.    Thl»  will 
anabla  a  paraun  to  rotapara  data  «BDn|  th*  varloul  athnlc  iroupi  to 
•e#  h.)w 'Hawa liana  ara  larlng  In  tha  Job  urkat . 

M  vuu  hava  anv  quaationa.  plaaaa  faal  frM  lo  contact 
Mr.  Fre<t«tl^k  Kan*,  our  Kvaaarrh  Chlji^-***|*4fi^639. 

Irry  iroly  ' 
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nccco?7n:!.'DA7iOM8 

Based  on  the  inany  eoncluaione  in  thft  areas  of  concern 
such  asl  LWID  <.  HOUSn«J.  BLOOD  OUAimill,  RELICIOH,  PRlVATt 
SECTOIJ,  CRI>!C  t.  DCLINOUEMCY,  tX\W,  KDUCATION,  JOBS,  TOimiSMi 
FRCSH  WATCT  i  LIFE,  VALIDITT  OF  REPARATIONS,  POPMITIG  THE 
UHTON  &  TODAY,  TREATIES,  ARCHIPELAOO  COMCBPT,  POPULATION, 
UIID  VALUES,  LEGACIES,  REAL-ESTATE,  and  INDUSTRY  there  is 
a  pattern  as  to  what  the  native  Hawaiian  deserves  the  nost. 
It  lis  first,  a  land  base  and  the  sustaining  support  to  op- 
en te  tt.    The  pxl stance  of  succeosful  natlvp  Hawaiian  land 
bases  to  serve  native  Hawallans  strongly  support  this  vlev. 
It  appears  t)wit  a  denial  of  a  land  baso  has  caused  the 
nany  deficiencies  that  they  suffer  at  present.*    It  Is  ob- 
vious that* native  Hawallana  developed  their  behavior  around 
a  land  baso  and  its  lack  or  denial  is  dlrrctly  related  to 
th^lr  prpspnt  quandry. 

*  Inhere  Is  this  land  base?  It  Is  In  the  cc^od  lands* 
In  this  doalgnotlon  th<»ro  la*- not  oxpoctcU  to  be  any  dis- 
location and  what  land  tenure  U  established  should  renaln 
wlth'thoije  vlio  havir  na,!!*  purchases  or  Investments  in  good 
faith. 

■..•hnt  -ilnd  of  a  land  baso  should  It  bc*»    !t  ahould  be 
first?  iin  ur.rncurhorpd  land  base  in  cvcfy  respect.  The 
fin.1l  8'-.itu«;  cr  parn.w'tcrB  snoMll  l*  detirMlne<i  In  future 
norjoii.itionfl. 


J 


\ 


22  Uovvabar  1932 

Ilailva  Hawilvani  3tu4»  ^oaeHiloB. 
Dapartaent  of  tb«  lotarlof 
iBth  A  t  straati 
Haihin^tos,  P.C. 

Dvar  Neabtrv  of  tha  Cmniiiloai 


»iib 


fK»nk  you  for  ths  -any  ^o\xr*  df  »»rt  IBU  hava  d«aa  in Z^^-  ^ 

our  r-llln  pJoplt;  asd  la  trying  »daf  isa 


.y  nay  not  ntad  aaai^tanca  of  oss  klafl 


or  anothar,  aad  whaTtbat  aiilatanoa  sKht  t>s. 

The  raport  wind.  on.  of  tha,cttr*»ry  1"?^*!^^?  "'•Il^^titSi^^ 
Jil^^an  I-  all  with  th*  Utt^abl*  laits*      *nriii*  ^ 
*U  blliM  •**  .       ^  -^-4  al*Dhaitt  1*  a  fr«* 

„ur*  of  th*  b*a.t   ^V';i*  ^^^^  bm--! 

f*lt  th«  trunk  and  said  nb*  al*phant  i*-*  «ra»»  • 
tUl  and  aaid,  -fb*  aliph«it  la  •  -barp 

All  had  aaid  Kselhloc  of  th*  truth,  but  all  of  thas  had 

traJtlo  and  ooslo* 
d»vli*d. 

_    _  41,-  haiiavar  is  hli  ls>r*««ioo  »hat  tha  •Uphant  I* 

For  •  -        Siiotir  on  th.  tHEood  of  th*  al.phaat  and  <mh 

a  tuik  c.n  wrltn  .  tJ.:  ..plot  of  as  *l*phMt  .*  tha  wnola 

UP  with  .  •'••V^-'*' I't'l^^tXri  !bJtTll  tho..  d..oMpUo.-  -ould  .loa 
X.  ruLir^JT^irtJlt'^irt  of  t.*  .laphaat. 


/  - 
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...y  1 


ic  arwji  ti..!  r.oU  to.ori       .'Ut  on  "hold'*,  in, 

c.   ,  .  ro    -     »!•    u.'  orj  rt  '.cioM  U  You    Ul  indjoU  ai 

oi  lnu«yo"..r  -  «•  .oln^  rr-^^  vloliAo.  »o  tho  luUv.  .i*o:>li 

o'  •      »»  If    ou  r^x.•^^%\  vwh  i  rtpon  M  ihi»  »«>  »b«  Con«r«.'i  imd»r  thi 
iftftT  of  -tfto  truth.  ih«    holi  truth.  «nd  noising  but  th«  xruth"  about 
n.'avp  H».«iil*nP  vn.  .*H^  a»t»  for  th«  friwinc  roc^rdlW 
tilt  .iJiiM. 

^     .J»U    i:  <lu«  rgrpoi  i  <ind    rautudo  for  ihi  good  »nionUon»,  tl«» 
■ni  in«rrj  you  b»vo    »von  to  your  <lt*iffn«t«d  t*ik* 


IMMn.  H.  AMKA 


?3 

CotmrM  of  ^  ntiittb  ftlAUf ' 


Connlaoloneri 
Fflft*  Two 

novrnber  22,  1 982 

1  evH  wifrr  nut  utlUird.    The  CoaolBilon  cannot  iRnore  the 
bulk  of  th#  flrat-hsnd  avcounto  and  hlatorlcdl  analy***  of 
th*  sccounto  «nd  hlitorlcal  ■nalyari  of  th»  tinea*    A  conpr*- 
hrnolvf  blbl loftraphy  of  rrfvrancai  nuot  b»  Includad  In  the 
final  report.    TTte  abictice  of  luch  a  bibliography  could 
eaaily  nlslead  re«der»  Into  be'llWinK  ch^t  the  vlewi 
expreaaed  and  concluflona  nade  reprea^nt' the» sole  authori- 
tative Interpretation  hf  hletorlcal  eventa  .  .  •  which,  of 
couraa,  they  dp  not* 

Flret-hend  accounte  not  referred  to  In  the  Dreft  Report 
Include  Deapetchee  of  Special  Coanliiloner  Jaoee  H*  81ount 
(M-)7,  Rolli  Hetlonal  Arrhlvei)  L  Mv  Ow  Story  by 

Queen  Ll  1  luokelenl ;  end  th'e  papera  of  eeverel  proalpent 
pertlclpanti  Including  thoee  of  Lorrln  Titureton  (Hewall 
Archlvee),  WlMlas       Ceatle  (Unlverelty  of  Hawaii  Llbrery) , 
Cuihaen  K.  Davie  fHlnnetota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul). 
Henry  Cabiit  Lodge  (Haaaachuaatte  Hlatorlcal  Socletv, 
Boeton),  Ollllea  R.  Pay.  John  U.  Foatar .  and  SMuel  (tpapera 
(ell  contalne^d  In  the  Hanuacrlpt  Dlvitlon,  Library 
'ConiiriaaV.    I'waa  eapeclally  eurprlaed  ,thet  the  Blount 
deepetcheo  were  not  consulted  alnca  they  cojitaln  five 
voldaee  of>  Infornetlo..  Including  l^tervlewa  And  lettera  f>f 
uvvr  too  Deople  who  had  aona  flrot-hand  eiperlence  with  the 
'  «venta  leading  up  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Honerchy  and  the 
e«t»bHahni«nt  of  the  Provlolonal  Government.    Ignoring  thla 
material  ti  a  alatake. 
) 

Cxhauattve  blbllographlee  can  be  found  In  The  Hewall^n 
_lutlon'and  TlWf  Hawaiian  Republic  by  Ullilan  Adan  Ruae, 
JT.  ^ooTe  recent  work  reviewing  the  five-year  pariod" 


Revolu 


following  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  up  to  Annexation  In 
11198  contelna  the  moat  cooplete  blbllogrephy  of  flret-hand 
And  toconda^y  referencea  (aae  Thonaa  J.  Oaborne.  ggPlre  Cen 
Wait.  Aflerlcan  Oppoaltlon  to  Hawaiian  Annejtat Ion  lgy3-yB 

Kpnt  State  Univerelty  Praaa ,  iMl).    Both  Ruaa  and 
Oaborne  are  eeaentlel  to  any  coaplete  review  of  Kawellen 
modern  hlatufy.     In  addition,  I  etrongly  recoaaend  a  review 
uf  thp  rt^^a  artlclee  publlehed  In  the  United  Statee  reletlng 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Honerchy  and  the  laaue  of  annexe- 
tlpn.    t  would  alao  add  that  the  flnel  report  ehould  Include 
the  aeveral  worka  analysing  American  diplomatic  hletory  and 
•h<  onaet  of  jlngoleo.    Exemplee  of  auch  worka  Include  The 
itrtcen  Diplomatic  Bxperlence  by  Daniel  M.  Smith,  A  Hletory 
irT^ollcy  by  Alexender  DeCond*,  Adventuree 


.f  lOwrTcen  roreign~PoHcy  by  Alexender  DeCond*,  Adventure 
f.  American  TiploSacy,  rW6-1906  by  Alfred  L.P.  Dennle,  A 

'  /Tomat! c  Hi atorjr  of  the  Ur» i t ed  St at«a  by  Samuel  ^l«M 
O^nnft.    WmVroUB  art  Ic lea  can  tie  found  In  publicetlona  of 
thp  Pacific  Hlatorlcal  Society,  and  In  the  jHleeleelppl 
Valley  HUtorlcal  Review,  end  the  Journal  of  Hodern  Hletory. 
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Novembar  ^2,  1982 


Commlaelonera 

Native  lUwallen  Study  Comalaaton 

U.S.  Depertnvnt  of  Interior  •  «     «  t 

Weahlngton, ,D.  C.        ^  '  " 

Dear  Commlaelonere :      *  % 

Thle  le^to  reepond  to  the  request  for  coomente  on 
the  Dreft  Report  of  the  NeClve  Hawmll%n  Study  Commleelon 
releeefd  September  23,  1902  pureuant  Co  P^.L.  96-)6)«  ^ 

After  examination  of  the  Draft  Report,  I  would  like  to 
offer  vvvapal  gonmrel  crUicllme.    F/rat'.  analyala  of  " 
Hawaiian  culture  and  hlaeory  la  made  from  a  thoi^pughly 
Ueetern  perapectlve  and  ia  therefore  blaaed.    While  codplata 
elimination  of  thia  partleula^  blat  uy  fr«  Impoialbla,  at  a 
minimum,  acknowledgment  Khat  It  axlata  ^ahould  be  Includai^ 
In  th^  Introduction  to  the  report.    A  »ore  outregaoue 
txempla  may  atrva  to  llluetrate  Che  Inherent  probleme  ceueed 
by  iuch  a  blaa*    Paga  11  S  of  the  raport  recounts  Che  tw 
yemr  "parloJ  of  lleantlouaneee"  mbarked  upon  by  K<meh«meha 
til.    Ae  proof  of  (hla  period  o^ao*callad  morel  d«pre VI ty, 
th^  report  cltea  tho  Klng'e  paniclpatlon  In  cha'hule  and 
oth^r  ''native  actlvltlee ; "  nowhere  In  the  report  la  a 
definition  of  theee  ectlvUlee  fo^d.  *  Thle  prudieh  analyala 
of  the  Klng'e  behavior  aarvee  to  perpetuate  the  Weetern 
notion  of  tlia  huU  «•  ■  dance  cloeely  reeembllng  burleequa  ' 
or  atrlp-t«aac*,and  completely  Ignoree  iCe  primary  place  In 
the  ancient  Hawaiian  religion  and  culture.    Purther ,  the 
eource  for  the  explen«^lon  of  Kamehamahe  Ill's  early  reign 
la  no^  Indicated. 

The  Inportence  of  hletorlcal  accurecy  In  thle  report 
cannot  be  overatreeeed.    Without  a  thorough  recounClng  and 
analyala  of  .the  hletory^d  tbo'  reat  of  Che  report  le  meenlng- 
leae.    The  Inaccuraclaa  of  the  hletorlcal  analyala  upon 
which  the  lagal  conclualona  are  largely  baaed  lead  me  to  th« 
opinion  that  the  lagal  aectlon  le  Inherently  flewf;d.  The 
concluelon  that  companeatlon  le^not  luetlfled  la  therefore, 
called  Into  queetlon'#4  The  Ineccuraclee  of  the  hlet^tflcal 
•cctlon  begin  with  the  r*ferencoB  u^ed  in  the  aeveral 
aectlona  recounting  the  hiatory  od  Hgwallt«nd  enalyilng  the 
legel  baaee  of  clalma.    Few  flret-hand  ^ccounta  of  althac 
the  tlonerchy  period,  the  Provlelonel  Government  or  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  were  uaed*         addition,  well  recoenleed 
hlatorlcel  eccounte  of  thet crltli%al  period  between  1687  <nd 


Comnlaalanera 
Pege  Three 

November  22,  1982 


leae  artlclee  ehould  be  consulted,  and  the  laauea  studied. 
At  the  very  leeet,  e  blbllogrephy  ehould  be  eppfnded  to  the 
report . 

In  eddltlon  to  theee**  generel  crltlcleme.  t  note  that 
there  ere  oany  quaatlonable  atetemente  In  the  test  cf  the 
repoft.    In  aome  eeaee,  worka  end  phraaee  convey  a  puiellng 
If  not  altogether  felea  perception.    For  exampla,  on  oagea 
III  and  38  Hawellana  are  claealfUd  aa  Imlgrente .    Thle  le 
cl^eerly  not  the  caae  unleee  mil  racial  end  ethnic ' groupe  cen 
be  cleeelflad  ae  Immlgranta.    Another  pueellhg  choice  of 
worde  la  found  on  paga  tX  which  taika  ibput  the  "fall  of  the 
Monarchy."    Thla  choice  of  worde  conveye  Che  felee 
\  Impraaalon  that  thf  chanK*  of  govarnmenta  waa  a  benign 
^changk.    Naadleea    o  aay  It  waa  not  banlgn,  daaplte  the  fact 
<^ae  It  waa  not  acompanlad  bv  bloodehed.    It  U  Obvloue 
th^l  the  IkiDAcehy  did  not  fall;  rather  it  waa  overthrown. 

''The  Introduction  alao  atatee  that  Texae  wee  annexed. 
Aa  the  report  later  polnte  out,  uee  of  the  word  ennaxatlon 
In  relation  to  the  entry  of  Texae  Into  the  Union  le  falae  • 
(aea  p.  IX). 

Finally,  the  report'e  Introduction  deflnee  Native 
Amerlcane  aa  Native  American  Indiana.    Thla  la  clearly  not  a 
correct  definition  alnct  the  definition  doaa  not  Include 
Native  Itewaiiana  and  Alaekan  ttatlvee  who  have  botfn 
recognised  ae  Native  Amerlcene  under  eeveral  lewe 
(Comprehenelve  employment  Training  Act,  p.L.  9>-93i  Native 
American  Programa«  P.L.  93*S68). 

Chapter  V,  outlining  the  early  hletory  of  Hawell  and 
the  aoclal  atructure  that  developed,  rellee  fer  too  heavily 
on  a  i-'omparlaon  with  the  feuoal  atructure  auch  ae  It  existed 
In  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agee.    This  comparleon  la 
undoubtedly  made  to  elmpllfy  u-ideretandlng  of  the  Haweilen 
eoclal  etrucmir*.    However*  It  aleo  tende  to  rigidly 
categorUe  the  Hawaiian  aoclal  etructure  end  doee  not 
edequately  explain  the  true  eyetem  of  Interrelet lonshlpe • 

Tha  clelm  that  "aoclal  dlaruptlon"  waa  ceueed  by 
ICamehameha  I  becoming  the  prime  agent  for  the  eendalwood 
trade  la  made  without  eubetance  (p.  19-20)*    Where  la  the 
evidence  for  euch  e  clalmT    There  la  no  citation  to  Indicate 
the  eource  for  thle  concluelon.    Without  an  Identification 
of  both  the  eource  and  the  Justlf Icetlon  for  Its  concluelon, 
I  find  the  etatement  Implausible  tlnce  It  euggeete  that  the 
Hewallene  are  to  blem*  for  their  own  demiee. 
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Coffotistonars 
Pane  Four 
MovMBber'^22,  1982 

Page  31  of  ths  r«port  concludaa  that  tha  aehool 
Bttandanca  rata  ta  low  "i^robably  dua  to  tha  attttudaa  of 
childran  and  thtftr  pflrentB,  toward  aducatlon  In  aanaral.  and 
/Aaertcan  aducatlon  In  particular."    If  thia  conclualon  (a 
^^cortyttt.  why  did  a  1977  Alu  Llk«  aurvav  conclude  that  asena 
Nattva  Hawallana  aducatlon  wai  tha  nuabar  one  priorltyt  Tha 
conclualona  of  the  Draft  Raport  and  tha  Alu  Llka  aarvay  ara 
claarly  Inconalatant  and  ahould  ba  raaolvad  In  (ha  final 
raport,. 

Paga  67  ralatlng  Inforaatlon  on  tha  ivall  alsa  of 
the  alactorata  atatM,  **A  nalor/ raaaon  waa  tha  raqulcad 
Dath  of  U>yalty  to  tha  Kapubil^  In  ordar  to  raalatari**  It 
la  apparant  froa  a  raiding  of  paraonal  papari  (Thuraton, 
Cooka,  Blount  daapatchaa)  i|pd  ntitorlcal  analyala  (Ruaa, 
.  Kuykandall,  Oaborna)  that  tha  Oath  waa  not  alon^  raaponalbla 
for  tha  aaall  alia  of  tha  alactorata  In  1894.    tha  Oath  of 
Ijoya^ty  to  the  Republic  combined  nlth  the  property  end 
tncotte  requlreoentti  aerved  to  effectively  diaenf ranch lae  the 
■ajortty  of  the  po|^ulet*lQn ,    Equality  waa  not  the  <to  of  the 
Pruvlalonal  Covernaenti  Ita  goal  wee  at>  oligarchy  ci>iblned 
with  e  repreaentetlva  font  of  govarnaent  that  would  provide 
en  ataoapnere  conducive  to  the  growth  of  bualneta  (aee  Ruea. 
the  Republic  0f  Kewall.  page  1>  quoting  letter  froa  6alth  to 
Ifturaton.^eift'uary  18,  189$).    For  Lorrln  thuratun,  leeder 
of  the  enneaatloalata.  the  aetter  waa  clear,  "we  aede  e 
fallbra  In  1887>>wa  trle'd  to  do  with  Idw  grade  votera. 
•  Boardi  will  ba  too  lenient  In  eiiettlnet Ion ,  Inateed  of  being 
too  atrlct.  wa  ahould  fU  qye^lf loatlona  high*** 

Page  116  contelna  a  reference  to  the  reUttonahIp  of 
KaachaBehe  III  end  hla  alaterr  I  eaauae,  'Nehleneene. 
Agein,  the  eipTdnatlon  fella  prey  to  e  Weatern  blea  by 
auggeicing  that  thIa  llelaop  waa  In  aoae  way  Indicative  of 
the  King 'a  poor  aorel  cherecter.    No  aentlon  la  Mde  of  the 
fact  that  tnv  relat  lonahlp  ^of  two  high-  ranking  albllnga  wai 
tha  aoat  perfect  union  in  eocient  Hawaiian  aoclety,  which 
hed  only  recently  been  die  lodged,    the  abaatlfce  pf  thia 
explanation  doea  nor*  than  Juauaialaad  tha  reader.    It  aore 
likely  aay  edd  to  a  conviction  that  Hawatiana  w^ra  ignoble 
aavagea.  ^  ^  ^ 

^    At  t'ege  126,  nention  ii  aede  of  Kalakava'a  aucceatful 
negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  vich  the  United  Statea. 
^      Here,  it  would  be  intereating  to  review  end  contreat  tha 

coaaenta  of  Queen  tiliuok«l<ini  regar^ina  that  Treaty  and  the 
ttotivat ton^  of  the  pLentera  (aee  alao  Blount  DeapaCchaai 
Roll  16.  interview  of  Saauel  Parker). 

Part  U,  Chepter  1  continuea  to  coapare  the  fUweiian 
Land  ayataa  with  tha  oadlevel  land  ayataa  of  Europe 
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(pagca  163. 164. 16)  and  166).    Again,  auch  a  conparlaon  leada 
to  an  overalaplificatlon  and  r^gld  categorlxat inn  of  tHe 
intricate  Hawaiian  land  ayataa. 

the  pat  reiolutlon  of  the  probleai  inherent  In  lettllng 
title  to  kuleana  landa  contained  on  pege  4  71   li  uaelaii, 
the  augeeatlon  la  that  the  problena  are  ealily  aolved-»whlch 
U  hardly  true.    If  no  reaaonable  reaolutlona  can  be 
auggeated.  tha  aaetlon  la  better* left  out  altogether. 

the  itateaent  that  Hawaiian  watera  are  treated  tha  aaae 
ai  In  U.S.  law  li  not  only  alaleading  but  falae.    It 'a 
difficult  to  lee  Kow  that  conclualon  waa  reached'  in  view  of 
Hawailan'ceae  lew  (ae»  John  Chlnen,  Netlve  Hewelien  Righta)  * 
and  the  righti  known  aa  Hatlve  Hawaiian  tendnt  righta.  . 

the  diacuaiion  of  adverie  poiieaalon  contained  on  page 
172  Ignorea  the  hiatorlcel  reaaona  for  deveiopaent  of  thia 
legel  concept]  tha  deaire  of  large  lendholdera.  eipecially 
thoae  holding  plentatlona.  aiaply  wiehed  to  increaaa  their 
holdlnga  by  engulfing  end  Ingeating  the  laaller  plota  of 
landa  owned  by  the  Hewellane.    Advarae  poaaeaaion  in  aany 
waya  can  be  aeen  ta  ^  fora  of  legeliaed  theft. 

Cenaeloglcel  reaearch  la  important  fo  eatabliahing 
legll  Intereat  In  lend  which  aay  be  recognitad  by  courti  in 
Hawaii  today,    the  Dreft  Report  aiiaee  the  whole  point  of  ^ 
why  thia  reaearch  Vlaya  an  lapQrtent  role  in  Hawaiian  land 
jclalaa  (aee  page  172). 

Chepter  11  elao  contelna  aaveral  referencea  to  the  role 
played  by  Walter  Clbaon  In  the  Kalakeue  ere.    the  contenta 
of  page*  177  to  180  Indicate  thet  Cibgon  duped  the  King  end 
Hewellena  in  generel  with  hie  grandioee  acheaea  of  a. Pacific 
eapire.    It  Clbaon  waa  in  fa^t  ao  iapprtant  a  figur*"^  why 
vai  t^ia  per  tic  I  pt  ion  in  .eveifta  ignored  in  firat^nand' 
/  Lccounta  of  the  pftlod  (Blount  Deapatchea,  perianal  pabara 
of  Uirrin  Thuraton  end  Caatle)  end  in  RuaiT    1  aeriouily 
queation  thia  interptetetion  of  hiatory  and  the  eapheaii 
plecffd  upon  Cibion'a  influence  with  the  Monarchy.  Further, 
at  page  181   the  report  atatea  thet  King  Kalakaua  and  Calao 
'  C.  Horena  plotted  to  throw  out  or  kill  planter  ayapathitera 
end  foreign  intereet  graupa.    1  find  thia  eaaertion  noting 
leaa  tihen  incredible.    It  la  difficult  to  balieye  King 
Kelakeue  cepeble  of  auch  intrigue  end  acheninft.    Ageln.  the 
abaenca  of  a  footnote  here  aekea  it  an  eitretaeN  auapicigLui 
bit  of  inforaatlon. 

J   the  next  queat lonatf'le  conclujiion  i»  found  on  paga  81  <> 
where  the  report  indicatea  that  ^e  apark  thet  ignited  the 
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annexation  let a  waa  the  aigning  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
aaie  of  opiun  and  a  hill  co  eatebliah  a  lottery.  Now 
aiapliatic  an  explanation  for  a  aeriee  of  treaaonoua  act  lone 
by  a  group  of  foralgnara.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  nuaeroua  paraonal  papera  etteating  to  the  fact  that 
there  wee  atrong  aupport  for  tha  overthrow  of  the  Kpnarchy 
long  before  the  actual  event,  it  ^a  difficult  to  believe 
thet  eo  auch  eapheaia  in  the  draft  repArc  la  placed  upon  the 
opiua  and  lottery  bills.    It  aeeaa  that  the  daaire#  of 
Thuraton  end  hla  buainaea  cohMta  were  well  known  in  the 
United  Statea.    On  Deceaber  20>1B9},  Adairel  Skarrett 
(Acting  Pacific  Sq^irtfrbn  Coaaender  in  April  1874)  hed  e 
converaat ion.  with  Uavy  Secretary  Fracy.  who,  In  anawar  to  e 
queation  regarding  U.S.  intereata  In  Hawaii,  aaid; 

Coaaodora,  the  wiahee  of  the  Governaant  have  chenged.  They 
will  be  very  ^led  to  ennex  Hewell.**    (Blount  Deapatchea, 
Roll  15).    thua.  not  only  waa  an  overthrow  of  the  Honerch 
thought  laainent,  but  ao  waa  annexetion*    the  opiua  end 
lottery  bilia  ware  aarelv  uaed  ea  eacuaea  by  the  annexe-* 
tioniata  to  bring  down  the  Monarchy. 


aenaa 

fro* 


It  U  interesting  to  note  here  that  evidently  the 
objectione  to  the  lottery  bill  did  not  erlaa  froa  anv  aen 
of  aural  outrege  et  thia  fora  of  legeliaed  gaabllng  but  f 
the  feet  that  the  lottery  would  provide  the  Quean  with  an 
independent  eource  of  revenue  over  which  the  bualneaa 
intereeta  hed  no  control.    If  the  Queen  did  not  heve  to  rely 
on  the  buaineaa  coaaunity  for  loana.  their  control  over,  the 
governnent  would  be  dreatically  daCreeakd.    t^ey  cleerly 
4/  could  not  let  thet  heppen  (aee  interview  of  S.B.  Biahop  by 
Blount.  Deapatchea.  Roll  16,  April  14,  189)). 

the  deacriptipn  of*  the  overthrow  of  the  Honerchy 
beginning  at  pege  188  of  the  report  auggeata  that  the  U.S. 
dlatanced  itaelf  froa  the  eventa.    that  the  U.S.  wee 
involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Konarchy  ia  quite  cleer. 
How  ia  it  poaaible  to  diaavow  the  actiona  of  our  repreaant- 
atlve  Conauler  Stevene  ea  wall  aa  thoae  of  Secretary  of 
Ste4«^  Blaine 'and  leter  Secretary  Foatar,  Navy  Secretery 
Trecv,  Captain  Uiltae  end  e  boat  of  otheret    Rapreaentet Ivea 
of  the  U.S.  govemaent  ve^  involved  at  each  ptfint  along  tha 
roed  froa  tha  dealae  of  thr^Honarchy  to  annexetldn. 
Coaaenting  on  the  overthrow, vSenetor  Willlaa  Llndaay  aptly 
pointed  out  in  1898,  "enybody  >£an  overturn  a  govemaent  if 
aoaebody  elee/ia  going  to  ba  trNira  to  preaerva  public  order 
whilat  the  govemaent  la  being  dyer  turned."    (Ruaa  quoting 
froa  Congraaaionel  Record  99  Con^taaa,  Second  Seaaion. 

\. 
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tege  6672.  /-ily  J.  1898).    That  aoaebody  elae  Senator 
indaay  rafe  red  to  waa  the  United  Stetea.    Again,  the  U.S. 
can  hardly  have  diaeaaoclated  itaelf  with  the  eventa  in 
Hawaii  whan  Sacretary  pf  State  Foster  diaevowed  the  ection 
Stevene  had  tm^mn  to  ^afebliah  a  protectorate.    Aa  ont 
newapaper  the  St.  U>\ii9  Republic  ao  aptly  aeld.  "Secretary 
of  State  Foater'e  pretended  rebuke  to  Hinletfr  Stevene  for 
exceeding  hie  euthority  in  eatebllehing  a  protectorete  over 
Hawaii  la  aouiyelent  to  the  verdicr  of  guilty  but  go  on 
doing  it.**  (quoted  in  "-he  H.Y.  Poet.  February  23.  1893). 
How  can  the  United  Stetea  in  all  truth  cleia  no 
reapontibllity  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Klngdoa  of  Hawaii  by 
aerely  point  inn  to  the  .written  diaavoMla  of  the  actiona 
taftdn  by  Ita  repreeantat ivea?     In  the  ceae  of  U.S.  ection^ 
in  Hawaii,  thaet  actiona  ipaak  louder  then  worde. 

the  atateaent  thet  Hiniater  Stevene*  role  in  the 
overthrow  waa  "controvaraial**  ia  en  undertteteaent  of  the 
truth  (e|  page  192  of  Draft  Report).    I  fell  to  eee  how 
Stevene  role  in  the  whole  setter  cen  be  ao  trivielieed. 
Stevene  wrote  voluainoua  lettera  to  then  Secreter^  of  State 
Bleine  ebout  the  altuation  in  Hawaii  prior  to  the  overthrow. 
Hie  vigoroua  aupport  of  the  ennexat ioniata  ia  evidenced  by 
hie  behavior  towerd  both  Kelakaua  and  Liliuokaleni-,  (Stevene 
geve  both  lecturea  on  their  dutiea.  all  "^e  while  preieing 
the  Aaericen  fora  of  govemaent)  ea  well       hit  fret^uent 
erticlee  edvoceting  ennexetion  in  the  Kennaorfc.  Journal  o* 
which  he  had,foraerly  been  editor.    (Before  her  death, 
Srevena*  daughter  hed  actively  aoMght  out  neaea  for  an 
ennexetion  petition.)  '> 

In  eddition  to  ainiaitlng  the  r7le  ot  Stevene.  the 
Dreft  P.eport  alao  atteapta  to  leaaen  the  tapf^rtance  of  the 
U.S.  ahow  of  r.)rce  in  aupport  of  the  revolutioneriee.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  werahip  Boa  ton  wai  one  of  e  hendfui  of 
ateel  hulled  protected  cruleera.  part  of  the  fledgling  U.S. 
Nevy.    On  boerd  wee  conaidereble  fire  power,    the  offeneive 
bettery  on  boerd  the  Boaton  included  two  8**  breach  loading 
kifle  guna  end  eix  6**  breach  loading  guna.    All  of  thia 
weaponry  wa  conatructad  of  itael.    the  aacondery  battery, 
deaianed  for  dafanae  included  two  6'pounder  repid  fire  gum. 
two  Impounder  rapid  guna.  two  Impounder  repid  fire  Rune,  two 
47  ailllaater  HotchkTie  revolving  xune.  two  37  ailllaater 
Hotchkiea  revolving  gune  and  two  4)  caliber  Catling  guna. 
though  fighting  rangea  of  the  Boaton  bettery  were  abort  by 
.  preeant  day  atand^rda.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  th« 
cooaander  of  the  Boaton  coiild  have  fired  upon  the  City  of 
Honolulu  with  litUe  chance  of  auatainina  any  daaage  to  hia 
own  veeaal*  -  V\i  fact  that  t)ie  royeliet  forcea  were  araed 
with  two  Catling  guna  and  Springfiald  riflee  waa  no  threat 
to  the  Boaton  nor  Ita  welUtrained  crew.    The  theoreticel 
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ranaa  of  tha  Boa  ton  waa  1000  to  1600  jrardt*    Tha  ran^a  veuld 
.probably  hava  1»aan  Rraatar  In  Honolulu  alnca  tha  Poiton 
Mould  hava  baan  firing  offahora  at  ftatlonarjr  targata 
onahora  with  no  naad  for  dafanalva  taotloa.    Baaldaa  thla 
(oraldabla  battarir  arfajr  on  board  tha  Boaton,  tha  faelfle 
Bouadron  CoMundar  had  at  hla  dlapoa*".  an  lapraaalva  thoufth 
ainlttedlv  aMll  naval  for«a  consiati  -9  of  tna  PMladalpKla 
(alatar  anip  to  tha  Boaton) .  tha  Montaro  (Mlnljr  a  riaroor  ' 
dafania  ahip)»  tha  Torlitoiin  (a  «unbo«t) ,  tha  lUn^r  (an  Iron 
Bunboat  •ouipp*^'  ¥ltl»  civil  war  artlllarv) ,  and  tfira«  wood  an 
gunboat!  (tha  Adaaia,  tha  Alllanc*!  and  tha  Hohlean) .  Thaaa 
ahlpi  wera  oparatlng  In  tha  araa  batwaan  Hawaii  and  tha  Waat 
Coait  arid  could  hava  provldad  aaaiatanca  to  tha  Boaton  if 
nacalaarjr  (tnfoniatlon  froa  tha  Offloa  Naval  of  Naval 
Hlator]r»  Ship  HIatorlaa  Br^fVth*  U.8.N.)* 


At  1  o*cloc%  tha  dajr  prior  to  hla  racognltlon  of  tha 
not  jrat  foraad  Frovlalonal  Govantaant*  Hlnlatar  Stavant 
orderad  tha  landing  of  troopi  froa  tha  Boaton*  Stavana' 
ordar  to  Captalg  UUtaa.  Coaaandar  of  tha  Boaton  aald  In 

In  vlaw  of  tha  aslaclna  critical  clrcuattancat 
In  Honolulu »  Indicating  ad  Inadaouata  lagal  forca» 
t  re<|u(>iic  yoM  to  land  Marlnaa  ano  callora  froa  tha 
"htp  undar  jrour  coMand  for  tha  protection  of  tha 
Unltad  Statai  lagatlon  and  tha  Unltad  Btataa 
r.onaulata»  and  to  aacura  tha  tafatjr  of  Aaarlcan 
Ufa  and  propartv.  (Houaa  B».  Doc.  48.  )3  Congraaa 
2  Saiilor.  piga  *B7) . 

Undid  at  }*o  clock  on  Honday,  January  16»  109)»  waa  a 
coapany  of  aea  conatattng  of  tha  followlngi 

Undad  In  Honolulu 
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3  coapantaa  of  blua  J^ckata 
1  coapany  of  Harlnaa  (2  auale) 
Hualc  for  battalion 
Offlcara  (9  naval)  U  aarlna) 
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pvranna  and  propartv.  It  duet  deaa  that  our  Gowrnaant 
ancouragea  than  to  lawlaaanaaa,  and  Ita  good  faith  la 
Inpugnad.    My  preaart  Inpraaalon  la  that  tha  anl'atlng 
OovMrnsant  owaa  Ita  hat  i>.  and  i^*  aalntananca  to  thla 
parvirttfa  l^fluanca.'*    Utar  In  tha  aaaa  daapatch  ha  atataa. 

The  protection  of  tha  paraona  and  property  of  Aaarlcen  ■ 
rltltetne  here  hee  coae  to  seen  eld  to  or  anforceaent  .of  the 
UwB  whenever  force  le  ueed  agelnet  the  aalltlng  authority. 
It  aey  be  uaed  to  creete  ^.new  CDvemaent  end  maintain  It.** 
(mpheala  In  che  orlglnel)  (Blount  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Sr.4ta  tireahen.  DaapetcheB,  Roll  1%) . 


On  Februery  14, 
revolution,  five  ^ml 
algneH  e  docuaent  wt 
FoBter  to  ennes  Hewe 
the  new  Ptuvlalonel 
uf  the  rietlve  Hawell 
^oeter  dlaeueded  Pre 
n  the  Treaty  provld 
lawall .  Thla  -a  uaa 
Jc^ilr*  to  the  t 

the  rt.lvereel  will  o 


1B93»  laaa  then  e  aonth  froa  th#  actual 
egetae  of  the  Provleionel  Governaent  hed 
tn  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Steta  John  U. 
11  to  the  United  Stetra.    The  vlewe  of 
Goverp<«ent  aa  to  Ihe  dleenfrenchleeaant 
en  populetlon  pravellMd  when  Becutery 
eldent  Herrleon  froa  Inaertlng  eC<UuBe 
Ing  for  an  anneiatlon    pleblaclte  In 
t  atraned  froa  the  Chief  Executive' e 
renaectlon  the  *eeablenee  of  hevlng  bean 
f  thp  people.*  (Oeborne  et|pege  2) 


The  cor  'luelon  of  the  Dreft  Report  thet  the  truth  of 
whe'  happened  In  Hawaii  "Ilea  aoaawhare  between  the  two 
rvporte;'*  the  Blount  Report  and  the  Morgan  Report  te  too 
neet  e  wrep-up  of  the  Inconelatenclea  between  the  reporta. 
The  report  di recti  tha  focuv  awey  froa  U.S.  Involveaent  In  ' 
thr  revolution  er.^.l  ch9  eatebllehaent  of  the  Provleionel 
Governaent  by  aeklt.(-.  thla  eeaertlon.    The  walght  of  the 
evidence  1^  too  auoh  In  favor  of    he  Blount  ffaport  to 
BUggeet  thf  thi  elddle  rd.H  prov.n«e  the  reel  truth 
refferdlng  t      eittent  of  U.S.  Invclv^vent. 

Beyond  the  Blount  Report  end  the  Korgnn  Report  la  the 
iarger  plctudii  of  the  ataoeptier*  of  conflicting  polltlcel 
phlToenphlae  thet  aaerged  ee  e  reeult  of  the  Hawallen 
revolution  and  enneaation.    The  queetton  dividing  the 
Aatrlcan  public  aa  avldancaJ  hy  the  flurry  of  nawe  ertlclte 
waa I  Should  the  U.S.  expend  Ite  terrltorlea  beyond  Ite 
conUnental  bounderlee  or  wee  pur  ^eogrephlc  growth  now 
cuaplete?    Tha  lap^laUat'-antUlaparleliet  conflict  thet 
waa  to  doalnate  tha  Phlll*>plna  anneaatlon  following  the 
Spenleh-Aserlcan  War  It  truth  cf  fact  hed  Ite  beglnnlnge  In 
tne  debate  eur round Ing  the  HcwSllen  revolution  end  anneaa- 
tlori.    The  eeae  leauaa  that  charactarltad  tha  Philippine 
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Returned  on  Boerd 
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U.  Long*e  Co. 
off Icera 
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1 

35 
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.2 

42      (Blount  Daepetchea, 
Roll  16) 


Coaaantlng  on  the  lending,  Hr.  f.  Uunderburg  aeld  there 
wee  e  "lendlna  of  e  foraldeble  eragd  force  with  Catling 
ftuna,  evidently  fully  prepared  to  raaaln  onahora  for  an 
Indefinite  length  of  tlaa.  f  the  aan  ware  lupplled  with 
double  eertrldge  belte  filled  with  aaaunltlon,  eleo 
heveraecke  end  centeene  end  ware  ettended  by  e  hoapltel 
corpa  with  atratchara  and  eadlcal  auppllei.*'    (Btetaent  of 
ihmdarburg  aubalttad  to  Coaaiaaloner  Blount,  Daepatchea. 
Roll  13).    At  t\\4  dlapoaal  of  the  ravolutlonarlae,  who  would 
leter  fora  the  Provleionel  Govemeent,  wee  an  ereenel  of  400 
to  300  Springfield  rlflee  (aoat  likely  theae  were  the  1B73 
Spr^dngfleld  aodel  which  repleced  the  Civil  Uer  one>ihot 
variety).    A  Ctraan  n«tlonel,  Hr.  tleglar  end  volunteere 
aarchad  to  tha  governaent  building  end  joined  tha  Aaarlcan 
Marine  force.    Aec'rdlng  to  Hr.  H.H.  Scott,  aoet  with 
tlegler  hed  belonged  to  the  aoveaent  of  1  8b7  (which  forced 
the  acceprence  of  beyonet  conetltutlon) .    "They  were  well 
drilled  aan  end  eplendld  ehote.**  (H.H.  Scott  eteteeent» 
Blount  Daapatchee»  Roll  16).    Agelnet  thle  foraldeble  force 
wee  the  Queen'e  own  force  of  et  aoet  300  een  erned  with 
rlflaa  and  10  Catling  gune.    1  fell  to  eee  how  reeletence  on 
tha  part  of  the  governaent  would  not  have  been  overcoae. 
Certainly,  the  governeent  could  not  heve  overcoae  env  etteck 
by  the  Boatone'  offenelve  bettery.    There  hed  never  been  enjf 
Indlcetlon  that  eueh  foraldeble  power  would  not  te  ueed  by 
the  Boeton*    Thua»  the  etateaent  of  Dr.  UUllea  Alexender  on 
pege  194-193  le  herdly  unbleeed.    The  Royellete  could  eea 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  euperlor  force  of  the  United 
Stetee.    The  report  eeeee  to  euggeet  thet  the  refueel  to 
fight  Indlcetee  e  certeln  cowerdlce  on  the  pert  of  the 
Royellete.    1  cennot  agree. 

In  the  fece  of  thl»  evidence  of  force.  1  would  egree 
Ineteed  with  e  eteteent  aede  by  Blount  to  Seereterv  of  Stete 
Creahaa*    "Aa  a  oleaa  Aaerlcen  cltliene  here  heve  been  the 
aoat  active  dethroning  the  Quean,  and  ere  ectlng  In 
aalntalnlng  the  axlatlng  governaent.    If  they  are  thue  to 
pfcrtlclpete  in  the  effelre  of  theee  lelenda,  end  when  force 
la  uaed  tovuppreea  auch  aoveaente  on  their  pert,  the  forcee 
of  the  United  Stetee  ere  to  be  called  Irw  to  protect  thalr 
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ennexetlon  hed  elrredy  been  releed  with  reapect  to  the 
Hewellan  revolutlci  end  ennexetlon  (Oeborne.  Eaplre  Can 
Welt ,  Aaerlcen  ^■'j)paltlon .  to  Hawellen  AnfKxetTbnj. 


of 
d«b 


The  feet  t:.et  a  /ulnt  raeolutlon  hed  to  be  uead  Inatead 
e  traety  reflect*  the  feet  that  thle  entl- Inperlel lat 
dtfbete  hed  weeke.ied  espport  for  ennexetlon  of  Hawell.  tt 
ween't  eo  auch  ex^.uiancy  thet  required  e  Julnt  reaolutlon 
In  Congreee  ee  the  feet  th«t  aeny  Aaerlcene  end  their 
repreaentatlvaa  did  not  aupport  the  annexetlou  of  e  country 
whoae  governaant  hed  been  eatabllahad  «nd  oalntainad  with 
U.S.  allltery  force.    For  aeny,  the  whole  aerlet  of  event* 
In  Hawaii  aaee>«ed  bf  the  colonlellaa  egelnat  which  Aaerlcene 
hed  rebelled  In  the  prevloua  cer.tury.  >i 

A  flnel  aeell  point  ehould  be  releed  regerdlhg  the  role 
of  Lorrln  Thuraton  end  the  other  revolutlonerlea.    At  pege 
20B.  revolutlonerlee  for  one  purpoae  were  traeted  ee 
Aaerlcane  when  the  Aaerlcen  troopa  were  lended  end  yet,  et 
othar  tlaee.  referred  to  ee  "Netlye  Uhltea"  (pege  208)*  The 
revolutlonerlee  were  alther  one  at  the  other,  n^t  both. 
Treataant  of  tha  rfvolutlonerlee  by  tha  U.S.  governaant 
chenged  depending  upon  the  elrcuaetence.    Such  en 
Inconalatency  ahould  be  noted  enj  not  lightly  «KCu«ed . 

The  Dreft  Report  concludee  thet  eoverelgnty  It  not  e 
coapeneable  right,  citing  ceee  lew  developed  froa  cleloa  of 
Netlve  Aaerlcen  tndlene.    T  believe  euch  e  conolutlon  la  not 
naceMerlly  correct  and  le  overly  reatrlctlve;  .  1  would 
recoaaend  a  reconelderet Ion  of  thle  pertlculer  concluaion. 

Even  If  tn''lan  caae  lew  provldea  no  precedent  for 
clalaa  baaed  upon  lota  of  eoverelgnty,  Aaarlcan  dlplooatlc 
hlatory  provldea  prf;;edant  for  coapenaetlon  In  the  caae  of 
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Involveaent  In  the  1903  Peneaji  Revolution. 


the  perellele  between  the  Hewellen  altuetlon  and  the 
Peneaanlan  revolution  ere  worth  etudylng.  Influentlel 
newepeperaen  end  bualneaeaen  In  Panaaa  organised  a 
conaplracy  to  overthruw  the  Coluabien  eutnorlty.  The 
cont|><racy  Involving  both  tha  U.S.  and  private  cltltena  la 
w^il-known.    Reflecting  the  jlngolaa  o-   the  ere.  Preeldent 
Rooeevelt  eeld.  "t  ahould  be  delightetfj  If  Paneae  were  en 
Independent  atete;  or  If  It  aede  Itaelf  ao  at  thla  noaent.'* 
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**Whan  the  uprising  occurrtd.  bjr  •  happy  'colncldtnct* 
llnlcad  Stataa  naval    unltt  •n(l  ••rlnat  had  }uat  arrlvad  at 
Doth  tha  Atlantic  and  Pacific 'aldaa  of  th*  lathaua.  Tha 
U.S.  conaul  In  P«naaa  waa  told  and  advlaad  Uaahlngton  of  tha 
v*r]r  hour  In  which  tha  ravolutlon  waa  achadulad  to  baglnl 
Khan  tha  Coluablan  govarnnant  attamtad  to  imd  forcaa  to 
daal  with  tha  ravolt,  naval  unlta  flrat  blockad,  than 
haaparvd  and  dalajrad  thalr  dlaaabarkatlon  at  Colon,  and  U.S. 
aarlnai  wara  landad  undr-^  ordara  to  pravant  anjr  Coloablan 
troopa  fro«  approaching  within  flftv  allaa  of  PanaM  Cltjr. 
Uaihlngton  juatlflad  thaia  actloni  by  citing  tha  Bldlack- 
Hallorlno  Traaty  of  1146  wharabv  tha  IMltad  Stataa  clalaad 
tha  right  to  protact  North  Aiiarlcan  proparty  (tha  Panaaa 
Railroad)  agalnat  local, dlaturbancdr  on  tha  lathaua. 

Hr.  Rooaavalt  had  conaldarad  Invoking  tha  1046  traaty 
bafora  tha  PanaM  Ravoluklon  occurrad.    Ha  and  Hay 
corraapondad  In  Sapta^bar  about  tha  faaalbllltT  of  occupying 
tha  antlta  lathaua  and  f'lnlahlng  tha  canal  without  any 
furthar  dlplonacy  Mlth  anybody.    But  auch  an  act  of  nakad 
laparlallaa  aaaiifd  rlaky  vlth  tha  praaldantlal  alactlon  of 
1904  ao  cloaa.    Tha  davlca  of  Inaplrlng  a  ravolt  on  tha 
lathaua  had  vu^h  aora  flnac^a.    Tna  fact  that  a  atrong 
revolutionary  aplrlt  alraady  aitlatad  In  PanaM  waa  a  happy 
colncldanca  itidtad."    (Tha  tathnlah  Canal ■  p.  60.) 

La tar,  whan  Fra^ldant  Woodrow  Wllaon  took  office,  a 
convant Ion 'with  Cotuabia  racognlxlng  U.S.  wrongdoing  In  tha 
190)  PanaaA  Ravolutlon  wai  nagotlatad  and  tha  U.S.  agraad  to 
pay  $2S,OQO,000  for  tha  ralaaaa  of  all  clalaa.    TYia  languaga 
of  the  convant Ion  waa  unpracadantad  In  our  hlatory  and 
raflactad  tha  alncart  daalraa  of  tha  U.S.  to  right  Ita 
actions  provoking  the  190)  ravolutlon.    (Sea  "Backgournd . 
Documanti  Relating  to  the  Panaaa  Canal Comilttaa  on 
Poralgn  Relation!.  9)th  Congraaa.  Plrat  Saaalon;  "A 
Chronology  of  Evl^nta  Relating  to  Panana  Canal,**  Conlttaa  on 
Foreign  Relatione,  95th  Congreie.  Plret  Seeelon.) 

Further  atudy  of  U.S.  Invlovenant  in  the  1903  Penana 
Ravolutlon  will  undoubtedy  reveal  aore- aldillerlt Lea  between 
the  U.S.  act  lone  In  Hawaii  and  thoee  In  Fanaaa.  the 
difference  between  the  two  revolutlgna  waa  that  only  In  one 
altuatlon.  that  Involving  Panaaa,  wai  the  U.S.  forced  to 
aoUlfy  a  dlagruntad  nation,  Coluabla.    tn  Hawaii,  none  <^f 
the  other' net  lone  (Britain.  France.  Japan)  with 
repraaentatlvet  In  the  lalande  had  any  real  bona  to  pick  ■. 
with  the  United  Statee.    Ttie  United  Stataa  had  a  free  rein 
to  act  ae  It  pleaeed.    Ae  Secretary  for  Foreign  Relatione 
Seauel  Parker  eald  to  Coaa lea  loner  Blount,  the  dlploaatlc. 
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have  found  aott  glaring.    There  are  ut^^ara  which  will  become 
ftore  apparent  with  the  Connlialon's  further  atudy  of  the 
aventa  culnlnctlng  In  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  tha  Ihilted 
State*.    A  full  and  unblaaed  alrjA^g  of  theae  evenci  needa  to 
be  made.    Without  It,  the  Congreailonel  nandate  of  the 
Cokalaiion  cannot  be  cerrled  out.    t  recooaend  that  the 
Cohnleilon  not  Ignore  that  nandate. 

Sincerely 


^^incereiy.  f\ 

DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 
Meaber  of  Congreia 
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corpe  In  Hawaii,  Uoodhouae  (8ritleh)»  Camavere 
(Portugueee) .  Veeanona  (French)  and  Pujli  (Japeneae),  all 
eounaalad  tha  Mwallan  Rlngdoa  *fK>t  tp'raalat*  (caphaala  In 
tha  original  Blouat  Daepatchaal?  Poll  UTT 

Finally,  (he  eoapcrleon  of  C^a  annexetlon  of  Hawaii  and 
the  adalealon  pt  Texaa  ae  a  etete  le  fle«#ad.    (Sea  pp.  207* 

"  ^  '  .      ..   '  cli 


200.)    Tttxaa  waa  Mn  araafhaavlly  pfopulatad  bT  U.S 

of  whoa  voted  In  three  referehduaa  on  tne  aatter  of 
adalealon  to  tha  Uhlon.    Praclee  lAfonutlon  on  the  number 


Ji«ny  ol 


of  U.S.  'eltli4ne  In  Tasae  voting  fo\r  adaleeton  le  not  known. 
However,  thara  la  aoaa  baele  for  tYi\  belief  that  U.S. 
cltUena  In  fact  conacltutad  the  aajVrlty  of  votara  In  the 
Texaa  raferenouaa.    C^forvatlon  fro^  Texaa  Hlatorloal 
Society,  Aadera  Sauatrup.)    Ttila  contraete  aharply  with  tha 
altuatlon  In  lUwall  where  tha  aajorlty  of  the  Indlgtnoua 
!  population  wa#  dlaenfranohlead  lind  th4  provlelonAl 

eovamaant  and  latar  tha  tapubllc  waa  run  bv  a  alnorlty  of 
.S.  cltUena  and  other  foreign  naClon4le  who  often 
expraaaad  the  fear  that  tha  Rawallana  «P'>ld  ruin  the 
atablllty  of  the  naw  govemaant  If  glvaf^  tha  vote. 
Itaeaber,  Pr«aldent  Harrlton,  hlaealf  In  favor  of 
annexation,  had  'to  be  dlaeuaded  frca  put^lngfr^ha  quaetlon  of 
annexation  to  a  vote  by  tha  paopla  In  Hawaii.  Another 
difference  bftwean  tha  annexing  of  Hawaii. and  tha  adalealon 
of  Texaa  Heft  In  the  debate  aurroundlng  both  tha  avanta.  Ae 
wae  pointed  out  earllar.  tha  U.S.  had  lon|i  neld  a  pollcv  of 
axpanalon  within  Ite  eontlnantal  boundarlaa.   fiuch  a  policy 
waa  aaon  aa  a  natural  axpanalon  of  the  nation.    Ttiue,  tha 
adalaelon  of  Taxaa  waa  conaletent  with  paet  U.S.  policy. 
Annexation  of  Hawaii,  on  tha  other  hand,  waa  eean  ae  a 
dapartu  -a  froa  thle  long  Uald  policy,  one  which  preeagad  tha 
laperlallat  poeture  the  U.S.  waa  to  take  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,    the  coatMirleon  of  Hawaii  and  Taxae\  le  too  pat  an 
explanation  for  vnolly  different  eituatlonc  end  only  aarvae 
to  alelaed  and  confuee  tha  hlatory  of  tha  ar^. 

The  teak  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Study  Cotsiaelon  ie  one 
1  teke  very  aarloualy.    Hlatorlcal  accuracy  and  detail  are 
axtreaely  iaportant  to; thle  teak.    The  Draft  Report  In  aany 
caaei  doee  not  fulfill 'the  p>tqulraaenta  naceaifary  to  aeet 
thle  end.    t  have  attaapted  to  point  out  the  flawa  that  t 
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Thu  Honor iibli.*  D4nii2l  K.  Ak<«ka 
House  of  Repreaentatives 
WAshintiton,  0.  C.  20S1^ 

Uear  Mr.  Akaka: 

The  tcoel  crjiser  BOSTON  vas  270  feet  3  inches  lonq  «t  the 
watcrline,  with  a  maxinun  boam  of  42* feet  and  a  mean  draft  of 
17  reec.    She  displaced  3,1B9  tone  and  waa  manned  by  214  offlcere 
and  men.    Coal<'burnin9  boilers  powered  a  4, 030-horsepower  horl- 
2onc«il  compound  (double-expansion)  piston  engine  to  turn  her  , 
uinql«»  scre4  propeller,  and  qivo  her  a  maxlmun  speed  of  IS. 6  knots. 
noSTON's  armament  was  rather  heteroqeneouBj  in  1B93,  It  consisted 
•  >(  4n  offuDDivt?  battury  made  up  of  two  B-inch  steel  breech<*loadln9 
ririml  tjunn  with  six  similar  6- inch  pieces  and  e  secondary  battery 
of  I  wo  <»*iJoundcr  ijpid-firi-  guns,  two  S^poundors,  two  Impounders, 
two  47-millimeter  llnic.'hVlsa  revoivinq  cannon,  two  )7'ffllllmeter 
•luitH  of  ih<*  o.tm<*  tyiH*.  and  two  .4Vcnlibor  ciatllnq  quns.  BOSTON 
was  an  ('arly  typi>  of  steel  warship  called  a  protected  cruiser? 
this  mt'ant  that  her  armor  protection  consisted  o^  an  armored 'deck 
luat  .tbov<>  the  watf?rline,  flat  in  the  center  and  slopinq  downward 
.)i  .iiliii  sjJi-  of  tho  tthi\t  to  a  point  below  the  water  line.  In 
ivjSTuN'n  r'Ssc,  this  deck  covered  tho  midship  machinery  spacee  only. 
riH-  'wii  H-»iirh  t;una  wuro  mounted,  one  each  forward  and  aft<  Inside 
(Mr«'ul«jr  sti«fl  barbt'tten;  b-inch  <jiins  were  protected  by  shields  and 
wt  ti-  n«*uiui>.l  .ilditii  (hi'  broadnulc.    SmaUrif  quns  wore  mounted  in  the 
■ihip'*!  Hu|NTt>t  tucturi>  iiAd  in  fiqhtinq  tops,  one  of  which  was  carried 
■III  iMi  h  of  two  maot.'i.    At  Che  timo  in  which  you  aro  interested, 
those  m.i'*trf  <hvto  briq-riqqed;  BOSTON  could  cruise  under  sail,  sone- 
thin»|  <-on-,i  UftoA  i*|K>rtant  in  the  first  years  of  the  'steel  Navy," 
when  powjitr  hisnts  consumod  fuel  rapidly  and  coaling  stations  were 
few  anit  fjr  botwunn. 

Tht*  PAtrifir  Squadron  was  roirmwindttd  by  Rear  Admiral  Oeorqe 
hrown  until  1  January  184),  when  ho  was  relieved  by  Rear  Admiral 
lusifph       Skerott.     Durinq  it  includod  the  following  shlpsi 
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CSoe  above) 

2-12'  BLR}  2-10'  BLR 
12-6'  BLBl  4-14'  TT 
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a  .onirol  ol  n«v..  gunfire  "f^'V.  s«M."XSir""  S" 

v,.rc.<l  .1  »horl  r.nge.  »nd  "••  iHurpTlcl  «>•  were 

,,„,.d  out  •>  '^"'••.iS.j;^:rSf  Jho  .o»       ihln,  th«  would 
«.ir  •"•  '•"'^?       i,  Ihe  mL  of  your  concorn.    Shore  bombard- 

.  ™pend?„,  on  "»„^«rr.'d:r.vrrr.?"io'„5:r''n:;r.. 

uUiiJy  .1.1V   I Iv.  ramii   to  i.«i>r»v.  ot.uracy. 
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•73.5 
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per  second) 


2. 100 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
1.  320 


,  ,hculd  note  h«e,  "-"^^!j«/'5i5|?,|?"||i?E.^kpS'i,""  " 
•■N«  N«vy"  progMin  M,un  lnlS93      Th.y  «r.  
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2'B-  BLR;  d-b"  OLR; 
4-14"  TT 


6-6"  BLR;  6-14'  TT 


1-60  pdr,  BLRr  1-8" 
HLH;   2>9"  SB 


U60  pdr. 

MLR;  4-9" 

1-60  pdr. 

MLR:  4-1" 

1-60  pdr. 

HLK;  8-9" 


HLRr  1-B- 
SB 


HLKi  1-8' 


BLR: 
SB 


breech-looding  rifle.    The  60-poundor  BLR  wu3  a  con- 
version of  the  iron  Parrott  muzzle- loading  rifle  of 
»  ■?  Civil  war:  the  other  OLR*s  listed  were  modtj^-n  stool 
fi'ins* 


HLRi    Hu»^le-loedlnq  rifle, 
guns . 


Those  were  60-poundor  Parrott 


SOi      Smoothbore.    Those  wore  (*ivii  War  Oahlgren  muzzle- loading 
shell  guns. 

TTi     Torpedo  tube. 

KANCtH  and  MOHICAN  were  detached  for  duty  in  th.'  Berinri  .'Sea  in  April 
l89Jr  CHAULLSTOH  Joinud  the  tiduadron  in  September  of  that  year. 

The  armaments  tdbulatnd  aboVr  include  only  tho  offensive 
weapons  mounted  in  th ships.    Like  BOSTON,  each  ship  also  had  a 
number  of  smaller  rapi  '  firing  guns  intended  for  the  ahipa*  defense 
against  torpedo  boato. 

Basic  churocteristics  of  the  offensive  armament  of  the  ships 
of  the  pacific  Squadron  arc  tabulated  below.    Thv  abbreviation  \P 
rOforti  to  an  armor^-picrcing  projectile.    At  this  time,  AP  pro- 
jectiles did  not  contain  an  explosive  charge  but  rel  led;. solely  on 
ballistic  effect.    Thc:ic  would  be  used  against  ermorod  ships;  shelly 
containing  a  burnting  chargt*  o(  powder  (high  explosives  wero  not 
yet  in  use  for  this  purpose  J .  wero  emr>loyed  (or  blast  and  fragmen- 
tatior>  effect  against  unarmornd  ships  and  shore  targets.  Little 
information  is  available  on  maximum  pcrfurmanro  of  tho  guns  of  this 
period.     Extreme  rangeti  were,  for  the  mo.tt  port,   little  more  than 
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vessels  wore  guns  of  the  1860s.    Tho  breech  loading  (O-pounder- 
in  RANGER  and  MOHICAN  were  simply  modifications  of  the  Civil 
War  Parrott  muxzleloaders  mounted  in  ADAMJ  and  AI.'  IAN<'k. 

Tho  torpedo  tubes  in  PHlLADrLriilA,  CHARLESTON,  and  .Y^''^'* 
TOWN  fired  the  i4,2-lnch  Howell  torpedo.    This  torpedo.  UD»?d 
for  a  time  in  the  • nineties  before  being  superseded  by  the  white 
head  torpedo,  wa4  powered  by  a  heavy  flywheel  which  was  spun  up 
to  a  high  rate  of  speed  by  a  notor  attached  to  the  launchinn 
tube,    when  the  flywheel  Was  up  to  speed,  the  torpedo  was  launched. 
The  rotating  flywheel  powtrtd  a  paiV  of  propellers  to  carry  the 
torpedo  up  to  800  yards  wlt^  on  exploBivo  warhead  of  99.2'j  pounds 
of  wet  guncotton. 

The  crew  of  a  uhip  such       Uoi.UiH  included  pi  tty  offirera, 
the  equivalant  of  Army  nor.conwissi jned  officers.'  these  men  wtte 
specialists  in  a  particular  area  r.uch  as  deck  sj-amanship.  gunnery, 
or  engineering*    NOn- rated  men  were  classed  as  seamen  or  ordinary 
seamen  if  they  had  Navy  or  mcrchont-marine  experience:  enlisted 
men  without  nautical  experience  wero  classed  as  landitmen.  Approo- 
tices  wore  young  men  below  the  normol  age  who  wore  considered  in 
training  for  regular  enliBtmenl,  when  they  came  of  age,  as  seamen. 
Marines  received  basic  military  training  aahore  before  being  assigned 
to  duty  on  board  s  ship.    Training  ih  the  l&90s  was  s  matter  of 
shipboard  instruction  rather  than  shoro-atation  schooling.  Men 
wero  assigned  to  their  placps  in  a  ship"  .  crow  and  "learned  i>y  doing.' 
aided  by  regular  drills  in  the  various  p     'ution?  involved  in  op- 
orating  a  ship.    The  operations  of  the  uI  >\>b  were  a  ii'att»t  of  patrol 
and  "flhow-the-f lag"  work  rather  than  squadron  training  and  readLness 
evolutions  of  the  sort  we  know  today. 

X  hope  that  this  will  prove  helpful  m  your  work. 

Sincere ly. 


J-'^  JOHN  D.   H.   KANE,  JR. 

Rear  Admiral,  U.?N  (Ret  .1 
hirrrtor  of  Naval  Miiitory 
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U  Kdu  unt 
Bile,  tUMi*i 
967dO 


Tta«y  My  hletorjf  U  written  :.na  4li>torted  by  th«  vl«ter 

t  and  Juclffing  by  tbo  ptr«p«ctlv«  and  clant  ulvta  by  KlMu 
Kanalii't  lUwailan  Study  Counl  slon  or*rt  rsport^thU  1«  qultn 
•vld«at*    KiMu  KftMlll,  Ro8<r  8«tta  and  Wlaont  3««Mr 
Ahould  hiiv*  IwMdlataly  ract:  ntd  *«  •ooa  «•  tb«  ctudy  nbdlaQn  wtrt 
•naouooaad*    tt  Is  an  outnjt  that  thay  aa  Hawaii aaa  had  anythliM;  to 
do  Mllh  a  Study  ibar  oays  Arsarloa  ow«a  our  Hawaiian  paopla  "nothing" 
for  ovtr-t  -rowing  tha  Hawaiian  Halloa.      U  la^g^n'hnowladgo  tbat 
Iraoidant  Clavland,  oeeorting  to  his  faraonal/frSTrlnenton  Univ. 
wan  "outr<^ad"  at  tha  injuctice  dona  by  tht  Ur.ltad  Stataa  to  tba 
ifawaiian  Konarohy  on  I  poopla* 

Htoanbar,  It  waa  John  L.  8tavaM,  Arariean  Mnlsiar  to  Hnwal'l* 
who  not  only  had  betn  «  ntrong  aJvocato  of  Hawal'l'a  anoaxatlon  to 
Aoartaa,    but  ort'.arad  tha  Undiag  of  u,B,  Mrlaas  oa  Joauary  16, 
I39i,  tba  day  of  tha  ovar^throw.     Calllnc  out  tba  KarlnM  *» 
aet  of  Wnr  a,(olni»t  a  p«  vaful  unarnad  Nation*    Tbia  i*  proof  of 
Anorloa'a  eollualon  and  ;arilolpat|on  Irr  tha  aaUIn^  of  Hawai'l.  To 
dany  tnio  truth  and  daaarvod  Justlea  to  Hawal laaa ♦ jp^ Kanali 1 ' a 
lit  port  doaa,  points  out  tho  nytba  you  nra  taaohlndfvnlldraa  about 
fraadoB  and  Juatloa  for  all.    Bh^mi  y«t  you  call  ihla  a  dttocracy. 

Halaoa  Pono^    Ua  fliju  k*  la  o  ko  a^na  I  ka  pono* 


lloanlKaala  Ak«ka 

Aloba  Alna  Education  Contar 

Ullo,  Bawal'l 


'if  ^v. 


"At At  M^- 


Mativa  Bawallana  ftudy  CoMlaalon 
23  Vovaabar  1912 

.../2 

yi^h  tha  praaaura  of  tba  Juaa  196)  daadlloa  for  tha  floal  raport,  muld  you, 
navartbalaaa,  pvraua  tha  atudy  of  thaa*  araaa  ^  Ralltloo  (Syataaa  and  Mraa) 
•oa  IteQtal  Baalth.    Tha  bmaflta  of  your  iotaraat  and  coftcnre  tfUl  ptovlda 
tocouraiaaattt  for  furthar  atudy  by  ooaiovaniiMotal  ttoupo  In  davaloptag 
and  BatDtalnlDi  ordar  within  tha  Bawailaa  coiMuolty.    tt  iMuld  aUo  aarva 
aa  potaotlal  docuMntatloo  for  rnaaarch  projMta  oMarad  by  lovaiuMut  ot 
prlva^a  Induatry. 

Aaaio,  Mhalo  for  thia  opportunity  to  raapood  to  tba  Draft  taport.  aad  t 

look  forward  to  aaoint  tha  Final  Saport  to  tha  COngraaa  achadulad  for  Juna  198). 


SIncaraly, 


Pualaal  Akaha-Ullatra« 
1M6  Mrtras  Straat 
Honolulu.  Bawall  96616 
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Tha  Natlva  Hawallana  Study  Coaalaaloo 
Dapartaaot  of  thn  Intarlor 
16th  and  C  Straata,  M.V.,  Koos  6620 
Uaahlniton.  O.C.  202*0 

Daar  Nr.  thlplay 

Aloha  I  aod  Mhalo  for  thIa  opportunity  to  raapood  to  tha  Oxaft  lapon  of  Saptaa* 
bar  2).  1982, 

CoMlaalOB  daelalona  nod  prlorltlalag  furthar  atudlta  and  propotal  davalopMnt 
win  (V  doubt  ba  difficult.     In  light  of  that  taak,  1  adwocata  at  thIa  tiM 
for  futthar  atudy  In  tha  follo«rln|  ntod  araaat 

a   Tha  dllaMi  oe  diractfon  and  approach  for  *'lall|lon'  aaasad  to  aurfaca 
In  tha  cOMlaalon  atudy  plan  of  1961.    It  atatad  *'(Haad  diractlon  froa 
tho  Hawaiian  coaalaalon  Msbtrt  on  hov  to  approach  thla  lasua.)"  T>it 
problM  and  oa«d  to  atudy  vaa  eonflr«ad  In  tha  draft  on  paga  k^  by 
topic  poatponanant. 

Tha  CoMlaalm'a  firat  draft  auiiaata  •  coaltMnt  to  factual  racordlog  of 
avanta,  yat  aaaaa  to  avoid  tha  baale  undarataodlni  that  thaaa  aocloaeowmic 
avanta  arota  out  of  tha  aplrltual  and  Motional  atrangth  aad  avolutlon 
of  tha  Hawaiian. 

Hy  raeowandatlon  la  to  taka  "Million"  out  of  tha  Cultura  aactlon,  roMM 
It  "SyatoM  and  Noraa"  and  puraua  furthnr  atudy  of  paat  a^id  tvelvlni 
thaoloilaa.  Kary  Kavana  fukul,  lh>.  Kaartli  and  tha  Quaan  Lllluohalani 
Chlldran*a  Cantor  hava  provldad  auch  Inal^ht  through  tha  p^bllcationa 
of  HAM  I  KE  KUMU  1  and  NANA  1  U  KUKU  ll.'Othar  iMourcva  «ra  worka 
by  elnrgy,  kupurM  and.  In  fact,  all  Msbara  of  tha  Hawaiian  tonMinlty. 

a    hirthar  atudy  la  aaadad  ^n  tha  araa  of  HaaltH  aod  Social  Sciaacaa.  Tha 
aactlon  currantly  lUta  tho  Stata*a  prograM  and  haa  ateludad  tha  aacltlng 
and  davaloplni  work  of  lnd«ptndant«  nonprofit,  aducatlonal  and.  (adaral 
prograM  In  tha  araa  of  Hantal  Haalth.    Tha  Rational  laatltuta  of  Naatal 
Uaalth  (NIMt)  haa  da«>aatratad  Ita  aupport  through  projacta  auch  aa 
Hala  Ola  0  Hoopakolaa  (1979-  Praaant).  Hoat-In-Haad  frojact  on  tlolekal  • 
Croaa  Cultural  atudlaa  hava  aspandad  to  (urthar  davalr.p  vlabla  lBtar> 
vantlon  widala.    To  raly  ilaply  on  Stata  progrMa  would  Ignorv  tha 
.rr.rta  •>%  Mny  and  tha  tntantlon  of  thv  CoMlaalon  to  praaMi  a  fair 
ctura  of  tha  Hawaiian  and  tht  Hawaiian  cooaunlty. 


Novaabar  32.  1982 


t)»a  Hatlvt  Hawaiian  Study  Comlaalon 
DapartMnt  ol  tha  Intarlor  Building 
18th  «  C  Sta..  H.y.  •  Kooa  6220 
yaahlngton,  O.C.  20240 


Tha  Natlva  Hawaiian  Study  Cat 
PO  Boa  )0247 
HitnoUilu,  Hawaii  968^0 


Daar  CoMlaalonara , 

Thla  la  a  raapoaat  to  tht  Natlva  Hawaiian  Study  CooBlaslon'a  Draft  Raport 
of.  PIndlaga.    Thia  raaponaa  cosaa  (row  tht  ptraprctlva  of  a  Hawaiian  of 
*t  Hawaiian  anctatry.    Cvntral  raact lona  and  obaarvatlona  to  the  conttnt  «nd 
•  atyla  of  tha  raport  ara  aada. 

PL  96-)6)  Tltla  111  Sac.  10)(c)  raqulrta  tha  cuanlaalon  to  dlatrlbutv  rcplea 
of  tha  draft  upon  raquaat  frow  organliatlona  and  lndlvldu4la,    Tha  t Iw* 
givan  for  public  Input  and  th*  ammt  of  roplaa  printtd  for  diatrlbutlon 
waa  unroallatic  for  wldaapraad  raaponaa 

Slnca  'okloaa  ara  uaad  la  tha  apalling  of  Hawaiian  word*  to  clarify  pro- 
Buoclatlofl.  Mkoaaa  ahoQld  alao  ba  Includad.    Thty  aakt  iaportaat  dlffarancva 
In  tha  Manluga  of  worda. 

It  la  imclMr  aa  to  tht  daflnltloo  of  tha  wordt  "Hawaiian",  "natlva  Hawaiian", 
"part-Hawaiian",  and  "full-Hawallao".    Art  thay  Stata  dtflnltlona?  PaUeralY 
Ara  thay  eoMlattotly  uatd  throughout  tht  raport T  Thla  «ay  alaUad  tha 
raadar  about  wblth.  Hawallaoa  ara  baing  rafarrad  to  In  dlffarent  parta  of 
tha  raport,  aa^cUlly  whaa  atatlatica  art  clttd. 

Tha  following  qutatlona  and  coManta  parta  In  to  Part  IT.  <:hapt«r  ill  of  tha 
rapo  rt . 

a  rootnota  8,  p. 228.  la  It  lagally  poaalbla  that  tha  US  acknovladgtMnt 
in  taking  part  In  tha  1893  ovtrthrow  ba  conaidartd  an  "ast InguiahMnt 
of  aboriglnAAultla-'?  * 

a    'ootnota  9,  p.22e.    Should  aovaraign  iMunlty  ba  appllrabla  bafora 
Kovaraimty  la  lagally  aatabllahadt   Or  bafora  raparatlooa  nado?  Tha 
lagal  laaua  la  not  Mot. 

a   Footnota  12,13,14,  p. 229.    Ownarahip  haa  llttla  Maaing  In  rtlatlon  ^ 
to  Hawallao  cultura.    Waatam  Ugal  coocaptt  nf  ownarahip  naada  to  bt 
traoaforMd  Into  cultural  and  aplrltual  coneapta  ralating  to  tha 
alaa  (laad)  to  appractata  tha  liu>act  of  ''ownarahip'*  on  Hawallana  aa 
a  group. 

n    Pootnota  1),16«  p-  229.    Tha  Great  Nahala  of  1648  raaulted  in  a  grave 
iDjuatIca  to  tha  MkMloaM  (covin  pwpla)  lAoMra  not  proptrly 
Matallatid  Intn  waatarn  capliallaltlc  aoclaty/  thay  wara  lll-proparad 
for  Individual  "ownarahip"  of  thair  kultana  landa. 
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•  rootaot*  J9  It  ■iMlDC  go  p.]4). 

•  rsrstrapt)  1»  8p«liln«  arror.  UUhpSmUbI  wtt  UlloutaUDl. 

•  Nrsgra^h  1»  Haay  Msunptleu  era  Mda  aa  to  lag*!  rMiricAtlooa 
Mhlch  tra  atata4  aa  eooelMlTa  and  oot  laloraatltra. 

•  Paga  2U.    TIm  (loal  t«at  o(  aborlglul  tltla.  "Iqnt  M*".  la  coocludad 
OB  apaeuUtloo.   Ro  lafal  ettattoo  aslata  to  tba  Cootnataa  about  it. 
As«U.  ttM  dociamt  co«eiudM  Mmptlona  that  arc  oPt  la|«lly  bladisg. 

.  •  ^M*  2)2.    tefaraca  to  a  cruit  ralatlouhlp  la  Irooie  If  takao  in  a 
hUtorlc  p*ra|Metl««.   Hlatorlc  ut\  aocUl   vfrata  r«v«al  that  ih« 
Ravallaa  p«opla  h»f  trtMtad  Mttjr  tearlctta  aad  hawaWn  hatray«d. 
Tholr  ciUtura  haa  b«ta  outlwad.  eaoforad,  end  bMtartrted  and  rteospanaa 


Tha  vaport  aiaa  notas  tlMt  w>  uadldato  for  public  off  lea  baa  boan  ho^pad 
by  appMllDt  to  mt  om  athalc  t^ouy  nor  haa  aay  ooa  othole  group  hald  an 
alaetoral  aajorlty.    TIm  raport  (alia  to  rfcog^laa  that  athnlc  bloc  voting 
haa  had  an  lappet  oo  polltlea  la  BaMll.   tto  AJA  (iaarleaaa  of  Japanata 
Ancaatrr)  popolatloo,  (or  loatanca,  WM  a  algnKltant  (actor  1q  tba  1M0 
CubaraatorUl  rtci  raaulta  (laa  To  Cateh  k  tova) .    Alao,  tha  mabar  ti( 
AJAa  lo  tha  laglalatWa,  Judicial,  mi  axacutlva  braachaa  o(  govcnaant 
alnca  atatthood  hM  baan  high  la  proportion  to  othar  ^ttralc  groupa  rapraaaatad. 
lacant  davato^aota  1q  tha  HcMllaa  ^ad  ruipliio  eCMiBltlaa  ataov  a  ttaad 
toward  cultural -political  awaroaaaa.   Hcyraovar,  tha  Caucaalaoa  Id  Hawaii . 
•«p«€lally  Itt  tUUlkl.  eonalataatly  vota  along  pradosloaotly  «tilta  lapubllcan 
party  Unoa.    Kthqlclty  la  a  (actor  In  Ramll  i)olltleal  Ufa. 

HMatt'a  polltteal  baaa  haa  alwaya  baaa  cantralUad  of».eno  laland.    It  la 
^(alr  to  tha  paopU  on  nal|^bor4ag  lalanda  lAo  do  not  ha^  faaalbla  accoaa 
to  tha  political  procaaaaa  that  dlractly  ladiianea  thalr  lltraa.   Many  Hawallana 
today  ara  laolatad  on  othar  lalanda  and  baeauaa  o(  aconcale  raatralnta.  eanaot 
tak*  aa  active  part  in  the  cantralltad  procaaa.    Oraaaroota  and  bc«arulo 
■oTcaanta  hava  baan  only  alnlMl  In     (acting  Itauaa  that  oaad  addmalng. 

Tha  HaValUn  paopla  hava  Wan  ao  eloaaly  ralatad  to  tha  AMrleaa  Indian. 
Although  tha  AMrlcan  Indian  culture  la  alao  eloaaly  Unkad  to  the  land, 
tha  Hawaiian  paopu  ara  PacKlc  lalattdara,  Pblynaalana.    Tha  Bamltana  hava 
a  unUua  Idantlty  and  thalr  culti«Fa  ahould  not  ba  uadarasphaalaad  whan  uaad 
In  aaaocUtlon  vlth  other  Native  toarlcaa  grnupe.< 

The  policy  o(  the  US  Con^eaa  that  allowa  thaa  to  take  away  aoTaralgnty 
oi  native  groUpa  at  will  la  outdated)  laparlallatlc»  and  Inconalatent  with 
po4t-Wll  Pacific  laaln  pollclea.    There  la  a  hlatorlcal  anelogy.  1(  not 
legal.  o(  tha  Hawaiian  peop'e  to  that  o(  Third  Uofld  setlona.    Third  World 
people  have  bean  dtaandlng  reapact  (or  thalr  Individual  Identity,  culturel 
unlqueneaa.  and  ability  to  govern  theaaelvea.    Thla  haa  baan  a  raapooao 
to  colonial  and  lapar lallatlc  prectleea  o(  thv  wnrld  pevara.'  Tbar  US  haa 
rvapondad  (avorably  to  thee*  d«BaDda»  oooalderel^     ao  in  the  PacKlc  Aala 
region.    Tha  Hawaiian  people,  on  the  whole,  haw*  ntaUillated  poorly  to 


()) 


Uaatr.n  culture.    At  baat  It  haa  baan  a  (raaklah  aaalgaaatlon  of  tha  two 
iulturaa.   TtM  Hawaiian  renalaaaaca.  which  began  In  tha  lata  1960a.  la 
avldance  o(  the  dla*atla(actlon  with  Uaat^m  noru.  and  la  a  cultural 
pbanoMnoQ  that  haa  pervaded  Mch  o(  Hawaiian  IKaatyla. .. 

1  (aal  that  a  coablnatlon  o(  culturel  ewaranaaa  and  grcth,  unaattlad  legal 
and  Mral  laauaa.  ecooealc  ategnetlon,  end  Increaalng  aoclal  problewa 
win  raault  In  a  hardline,  wayba  daeparata,  raapenao  to  the  Netlve  Hawatlan 
Study  CoMlaalon  and  the  US  Coagreea.    t  aa  praylag  that  raalUilc  and 
Juat  aolutlona  will  ba  workad  toward  In  atudylng  tha  Hawallana'  concama. 
Tba  bcaedta  will  be  (o  ell  o(  Hawaii  Nal. 

Sincerely  youre. 

Herbert  JayOtahaolelu^  Alaalda 
1(17  KaaeuK>ku  Street  11107 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  Htll 
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KiNA-w-    R4HALII,  CttAtftMAtl 

N«t|«t  H4irAliA<i  S'uOv  ConMi&tiQH 
f.O.ftoa  y)2*7 

MONO*,  ^LU.   HaMAI  I 

Or«N  Ka6«m  Cmainmani 

TmI   A.tTllLt    4TTAaMCC    HftVtiA   «v    aOLUNhlfrT    SaH  ANALU   ON  PAQI 
^8  or    THI   SutPAT    S*AII   ftuiLITlH    *NQ    ^OVl<lT||tR    II    *    PtntKt^  ClAM^LI 
or   HMV    It    riOL-Lft   at    I  NA**N0»4 1  ATI    roa    THi   NH&C    TO    ATTCn^T    \0  lll'> 
lOLvt    VMC    lagut   OP    AOrAL    au(0Cl9ION.       Ir    If   HulM    TOO   tOnPLII  AN! 

«ONTRovraa  I  Ai.  a-  ii»iui  'cu  *  a'^nnMlioN  vith  iNaurrialiNT  tihi  and 

iNAOCOUAtC    lAaeftNOuNO    AhO    >»riOURail    TJI   HANQLl    WiTM    PAlRNIII  AND 

aim  I  *  I VI  tr . 

It    •tcn»    TO-   HC    fMAT    tHi    NH$C   ImCUIP    fiaiT    Lt*NM    TMI    |A«(}a»  OP 

ml  tupvcar  aipofft  tvtN  »AjiiNft  JMPOHCNT  ON  ao  tiNiiTivi  AN  iiaui. 

H0«   «*N    titt  ^|0»tf  I  la  I  ON   .'^ilTlPT    ALLOaATINa   THi    TlHl    AND  e|- 
(Ouaaca    IT    TAKIl'-tC    INiURt    THAT    I  Tl    TNIATHINT    W IL  I    11    TNULv  |Nai-> 
^CNOCNT   AHO    PAIN?      WmAT    AMC    fHC    aOHHUHONl    »ftl0J«ITtll7      ANO  IvIN 
I'    A    aOV^Ll    OP    aOHHilllONI *l    Aiaunt    ThI    AUTfOniTt    TO    blVl  *hLIR 

I.,  r.  r  "^-itr^T"  I  IT  40ULP  gt  NiafONlllLt  TQ  a'l«  U»  *Nv  AlltN- 
tlONa    mITK   fNQOf    To    It    rAifi    tp    ALL    IL^lHANTI    TO    lAPN   THi  NIIPIlT 

Of  Ci)tioarii. 

to   Tlf.LO    fO   ^tR4»HAl    ItAS    ANO    Jul  '    AfttlTRAOILf   ANO  aAPKiaiOUlLV 
t  1«C    flOtk    rfflULO    tE    I  N"C  a»ON«  I  ILP    ANO    A    ItaiOUl    INOiiLt    TO  NatIVI 
H«li«l«A<t|    ANO    tMrilt  iliLTKNI. 

A|    M    atAHOi,    TNt    PINIt    &rArT    |i    AL^IApr    OvCRLT    avNCMOUl  ANO 

SAl.>A«(r    IN    Itl    T4IA7HINT    or    TKI    KaLANAU*!  ANO    U  NO  1 1 1  R  V I  OL  T 

«««<•    lUtH    A   ONC-llOtO    I  Ntl  NaRtTAT  lOM? 

Ano ,  ir  I  aiAO  nf  Hawaiian  Hilton*  AaiOHT,  ^mt  K*l*r*u*  aov*L 
PAHivT  ^lOfCR  CNPCO  vitm  FmNCdt  Kaiulani  ano  i^uiir  L  I  l  I  uoa  al  an  I . 

So,    I    UnOI    PAIRNItl    TO    >Ht    KAHIftAHfHA    OLAN    WMOII    RiaNtl  HAVI 

astN  lONORiP.    ThIt  Ihoulo  ai  vrioitio  'oq  lo  hant  oiNP.aAtiONt  or 

0Q«P    W9^«f    aNP   iTAtlLITf    OP  OOTfNMCNT. 

TniatfOni  I  iraoRaLv  uaoi  r«iRNi««  in  aoHfotiNc  rmt  niitorv 
poa  TmI  PiNAL  ai^oiiT.    An!  ailAUlt  tni  nonarih*  iroio  alhoit  a 

aiNTUnv   Age,    I    riCL    TRAr    ANT    ATTCR'T    TQ    RIOOLVt    THt    ii»Ul    Of  ROvAV 
»ul«C«aiON    itL'^NOl    nOHl    Af^*0»llUTIL«    IN   A   lOURT    Of  LAW. 


Rll^taTfUVLT, 

(Hiri;  QiATAiai  Kul  )  a»i  ma-.piuu  AMiiaaoN 

Kamumipa  $raitT,  A»r.201tt 
KANrowii  HAwaii  967^ 


ftarlvt  Hawaiian  Stu*'  Cp»»"I ioac'l  ^  ,  .  . 

WILLIAM  raiNtn  SnitN,  US  AtToanif  GiaiRALt  O'^t  Of  JuariiR, 
DANiik  tnouvt,  US  StNATOn 
S^ANav  PlATaun««A«  US  StNAroa 

Cl«  HCPTIL,   U9  RirNtltNTAT i VI 
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•XtCUtlVt  CMAMStH* 


23,  1983 


HonoriMe  Klrx/u  KomoM'l 
Chdrwoman 

Notlv*  HowQiion  Studr  ConwnUslon 
Princ*  .iww*  Kohte 

KalayofMDle  Building 
Roam  3121 

Hooolulu,  HawoJi  9<8$0 

D«v  Chairwoman  Kamolflt 

.  Th»  Hovailvi  pMpU  Now* an  Important  rolo  In cwUtand Mckty.  ••rving aia 
hoAt  (^l«  «»hoi»  langtngt,  cultural  conc^tt,  and  proctkw  two  pormootod  tho 
fibro  of  our  stoto  wrf  Iti  divarfo  pooplo.  In  vlow  of  ttio  vital  Irr^tro  oT  tho. 
Notiv*  HowoUon  Study  Conwnltttoifi  final  roport  and  roconwwndatlom  Cow^ 
and  thrtr  lmpi«t  m  tho  Hwwilm  camwnlty,  I  grgt  o  riw^month  oxtMlon  of  tho 
timo  period  for  public  eommom  on  tho  commlMlor^  *oft  r^ort. 

Thk  exttraion  Is  worrontod  tiocauoo  of  tho  Importoneo  of  proontino  o 
convrohtrulv*  «id  occuroto  itudy  of  Iho  culturo,  noH^  and  ooncorni  of  Notlvo 
Hnwotlcww,  Th»  droft  r«port»  m  prooontly  c«nitlhito<l^  cottolAi  moroly  on  iwtlino 
of  moit  of  tho  loctlon  Howollon  culh^o  and  dsoi  not  IncMo  tho  MCtlon  on 
r^tlve  Howollon  roltgion.  Whilo  tho  commlnlon  hoi  indkotod  thot  thoM 
will  bo  caiploted  for  tho  finol  r«port»  foJmm  ro^lfo*  Ifwt  tho  eommonJty  bo 
occordMJ  »  (wwrhmlty  to  commont  on  thoio  aoctloni,  I  »f*«»«wtho  tImo 
ccrotTolnti  undor  which  tho  convnlnlon  hoi  boon  oporotlm-  MoKWVor,  ttjo  toJIwo 
to  odo^jotoly  cvi^to  tho  draft  roport'lllwltroto*  thodifttcult  and  oomplox  louot 
lnvoly«d» 

Tho  cwnlMiorfi  final  report  moy  howo  <»  Inpoct  w'^w^y 
proworm  for  Notivo  Howillaii,  but  oJto  on  curront  bonofltt.  Tho  rinding  and 
rmnmondatlont  may  bo  utod  oi  tho  f«d«rol  gfimwrnnTt  t'^^^'Trj^mc^ 
lnlormqt;on  dwwt  Notivo  Howoifcm  and  moy  iftw  oi  Iho  bolJl  w  ^"W^L^. 
decltlora  on  tho  rolotlofMhIp  of  tho  todwol  tfttyorwnont  and  tho  Notivo  HmrollOT 
pMiple. 

Tho  tmnonth  ported  which  tho  commlttloo  h4t  flivon  for  pSic  ctmniont  Is 
totally  Inodequoto  In  ll^t  ot  tho  ^eot  wolght  whkh  will  bo  givon 
Tho  HowoUwt  conwonlty,  Imtood  oil  of  tho  citliono  of  mM  »toto.  noodjuf f Wont 
tiim  In  ^Ich  to  a>WN»  tho  ioflou*  luuo*  ond  (^mtlon*  rolotd  In  tho  roport. 


U.ft  Deportmont  of  Lobor 


Hi 


Hfl.  Hary  H.  Lyon-AU«n 

Namv9  Hdwdiiann  Study  Comnission 

M.S.   D*p«rtmfnl  of  the  Interior 

Uth  k  C  St.  iwrs,  NW 

Roon  6220 

Wathinqf^n,   DC    202*'  J 
D«Ar  Md.  Lyon-AUen; 

In  tfoponse  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  19B2,  I  have  rrviaved 
rhe  draft  report  of  findlnqa  of  the  Notivv  Howtiiont  Study 
Liimmission  and  offer  no  chonqeo  to  the  rv»rtnt  rtport. 

The  report  is  very  Interest ing  to  teod  end  appear o  to  bo  vory 
thoroui|h  in  its  teview  of  nativ*  HawOiions.     HOMovon  the 
Labor  D^uartm^nt  i«  mo»t  jnttfteAted  in  the  concluLions  or 
recnmmenAit ion*  «s  they  telate  to  DOL  policy.    Thus*  ve  \oox 
forward  in  r«adin^  the  final  draft  prlot  to  its  prcaentation 
■o  congress  and  the  President  in  Juno  19(3. 

Bes*:  of  l^J^i  to  /ou  as  you  wtite  th«  final  report. 
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HanarM  Klncfu  KomolPI 
Pa9»2 


I  rodlM  »hat  oirtfndhg  tho  pvUlc  comment  (faff*  on  the  *of^  report  moy 
nocoalhito  fhot  tho  cornmiislan  rotrJOft  on  txtemten  of  It*  own  life  from  Canyoet. 
Howovor,  I  btllovo  thot  tho  woHi  of  tho  oommleskm  li  of  oxh  )mponanc«>  ihdt 
ojctenftng  tho  commltllorfi  Kfoepo'i  wouM  bo  enf  Iroly  JuttlfM.  , 

\  riepe  thot  yov  will  givo  wtloue  coral<krotlon  to  my  oommeim  and  wlA  ywi 
thobostinif^ 


With  ««m  por«onoi  rofyvai.  I  r^noln, 


Yours  vwry  frMly» 


G«0roe?t.^lyoiM  / 


12  Jtwtmtf  Ifftl 


ctMfnns  OS  m  HUtTH  tttmn  (p>.         or  toe  li  ijcprtijpn  »8i 

SuMltt«d  hy  Rltturd  Rtkunl  bUlatfall.  H.D. 

1.  ^Irth  ifiS  psj^tj.  Iitai.  p.  ^5 

a.  tn  thu  tubieetlQ*.  ££  <il»rli%ci ion  <t         lr»  the  deta  bitvt4fl  rutl- 

KavalUM/P«rt-R«MlUos  anrf  0ft0«Hav6lU«s,  yet  inttr^Mt*  ar«  aa^a  tfoncernloft 
enly  RavaiUw.    Unce  th*  ratea  clt*»d  v*»**m^\y  refer  to  the  iit^l  nowrr 
pdpulailes,  •n4  net  ec.     to  HavalUnr,  this  ihot^ld  bA  atatcd. 
l>.  Tt.«  •ii'oiatiwi  attrlbu^fc  t«  1-  T<f«bar  ch«c  during  tHe  lOOOt   •*lartllt«r'  •  • 
rata*  ver«  hifth.  .  .attd  de^apu'^t'on  resulted  froa*  a  norwallv  (lic)  high 
ftoriat. ry  rata.  ■  tuape*  c  i'd  should  be  bSlete^. 

Blrtb  rata  ft|urea  In  TabU  th  for  19. h  tantury  Kavsl'l  da  jwi^  support  "tilth 
fe.itlliy."   fyrthar,  wftra  JatiUad  ir»li!ence  deed  by  papulatloo  eeperie 
X.  c.  ictaltt*  and  f.  C.  Hfcrdykt'  indUetad  \(At  klttb  raMa-'**elov  JO  per 
tPOO.    and  «•  lew  «s  D  P«r  1000"—svn|  iiav4liani  In  the  l^ih  centt.ry, 
rata  tab  te  in  Urge  Parn  to  vsoorail  dltaaaas    AUo,  Tseuber'a  subsa^um 
retarsnte      "Iw  fattlllty  «isa«lat«rf  vUh  »-.ne»«aI    i.^hm,  aptdvBica  ot 
.ulniitrition"  (vhltfh  £0uld  hms*  bwt  W4  2*i  Included  In  the  Ore  ft  »«part), 
la  cenatttant  vli^h  tha  vla«o  of  Sclaiit'.  and  Martfyha. 
c,  T*bl.  J*i  takat.  fro»  Ichattt's  19*8  iwarapftu  ytfWttXU  Si  SOUli' 
baan  «e  aiittfrtadi  it  1*  confualnl. 

(1)  TV6  calusAi  oh  Uv*  hlrtha  sad  daatha  have  bean  delated,  to  that  tha 

r 

r«tal(i«d  erlolAal  table  title  U  randara^  inatcurata. 
(i^  Ttis  petlo4  l«»-Un  II  labttad  *City  of  «oiiolv'u  aoV       ffi  fiiureO 
are  pravi4>d,    A«<ardi/M  t«  Schrilit'a  orltlnal  ttbla.  although  no  birth 
rar*  flftufa  vaa  given,  the  rttordad  death  rata  traa  24.4  pat  rOWI> 
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(1)  f tnci  th«  UbU  !•  «lt«<l  to  aup^rt  tli*  ttit  tOMtrnl0i  «iMlUM»  Iheri 
PliMid  bi  •  atitmiit  ttot  th«  r*t««  frM  IM  to  1M4  occurred  4urlat  • 
f»XiAj?1  In  t(i*  proportion  of  rull-HMMlUtu  ttm  grMtar  than  fH  to  tot* 
cs«n    Wt  «nd  th«rM^t«r  %o         than   2%  In  IM),  «b4  durlnt  «  trtdual 
t    4tn«  In  P«rt*H«iMll<ni  (roa         tbaa  11  In  1S48  to  dret  151  la  1^6), 
vlth  i  ripM  rU«  In  jjon-HawalUM  frM  trMt«r  than  SOt  In  t$64  to  about 
6)X  of  th«  tet«l  itlttkd  population  U  1964. 
d.  fhU  38  tlturtt  tiwl  Mith  1969.    Ttity  ihould  b«  iipd«t«0'thrpiith  <t  iMtt  1981. 
t.  Infant  MnrUlity.  pp.  4*'48 

•  •  Tabu  21,  tram  A.  V.  Lliul.  provide  rttat  for  a  \imlf4  parlod  ofity,  1924'196S. 
Hi*  Oapartwant  of  Hvalth^  ahould  b*  abl«  to  pr4vld«  tarilar  rat««  and  gpdtttd 
flSurt*  tKroMfh  It  lt«tt>.19ll. 

b.  P.  47,  Una  1.    Th»  tar*  "ftrtUlty  rata*"  U  oot  accurat*.  a*  birth  ratal, 
not  fart£1lty  ritti,  art  t^vtn. 

c.  47,  paratr«ph  2,  »16W,"  appa r ant ly, "ahould  bo  1980. 

d.  Tabl*  2>  provldaa  Inftnt  Mortality  rttta  only  for  19M),  an  atypical  y«ar. 
tu  19(11.  tha  Dapartsant  of  Haalth'  flturta  wara: 

All  racaa  7.8  Inftnt  daatha  par  1006  Itva  ^irtht 

HawaUan*  14.6 

PartMawtlUn*  14.' 
flfturtt  for  flawatlan*  In         wort  alio  hlghtr  than  for  1980.    1htr»fora,  tht 
Rtport'a  ttattaant  thtt  rat**  for  Nawallant  war*  '*lo«tr  than  tot  th4  Statt  at 
•  vhoU"  U  oltlaadlnt- 

lata*  frof)  tht  tarlloat  yaara  up  (hrouth  at  laatt  1961  ahould  bo  Ineludai-^o 
that  trandb  say  ba  parcolvad. 
I-  Tablt  J^t  P-  ^8,  ahould  alio  tnelwdt  data  batlnnlnt  with  tht  tarUalt  jrtara 
throuth  t»81  ao  that.tranda  My  ba  obaarvad. 


rata  4 


Pull->Uawallani  raportod  hlghar  pr  ova  lane  aa.  conparad  to  oU  racaa  • 

•<vMni  for  th'>  following  condition!: 


Cpnd I  t  Ion 

Pull -Ha wa liana 

All  Hacaa 

High  blood  prviiura 

27  tX 

12. n 

Mabrtat 

14.4 

Arthrttla 

8.) 

).6 

Htart  troublt 

4.2 

2.8 

Stroka 

1.4 

0.7 

rart'Hawallani  raporttd  hlghar  ratal  for  tha  following  conditional 
fopdUton  yart»na¥altana  AU  Ucai 

Aatiw  w-2t  en 

Chronic  bronchi t la  ).6  1<' 

c.  P.  1).  paragraph  2.    "Hawaiian  Haahh  Survtllloqca  Prograv"  should  ba 
Hatfall  Haalth  SutvalllanCr  frograo. 

d.  Special  nphaala  ahould  ba  glvan  to  KawaUaM/ParfHawaltana  aa  having  tht 

hlghait  loeldancai  of  cancar  of  tha  ttoMch,  aaophagut,  brattt,  lung,  pancraat, 

utarua.  and  tha  Mat  rapid  rata  of  Incraatf.  for  lung  cancar,  accordlrfg  to 

8 

tha  Hawal'i  Tuanr  Rtglttry  and  canctr  Cantor  of  nawal'l. 
t.  tha  Aotwrt  containa  no  data  on  tha  hlghaat  Incldaoca  of  coronary  athareiclarotlc 
haart  dtaaaaa  In  Hawallana/Part^Havtl iana.  aloea  tha  flrat  raport  by  C  C. 
tannatt  at  al.  In  1942.' 

6  Tha  Raport  contalna  no  data  on  tha  hlghaat  pravatanca  Of  and-ataga  raMl  diaiaaa 
(kidnoy  fallura)  In  HtMllant,  ccwpllad  by  Dr.  Arnold  SlfMan  at  8t.  Prancla 
H^apltal.' 

7  "ha  Raport  contalna  M  data  on  OMtal  lllnaaiaa  lapArataly,  although  aOM  atatUtUi 
havo  ba^n  tabulatad  hy  tha  DtpartMnt  of  RMlth.' 

8.  Tha  Raport  contalna  no  data  on  eoftgaftltal/lnharltad  dlaordart,  au«h  aa  th« 
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>.  Ufa  l»M<tancy.  p.  49 

a.  Tabla  )0  ahould  ba  updata«t  frno  1970  to  1980. 

b.  riguraa  for  rull*Hawallan    vi.  Part-Hawallan  ahould  bt  aought. 
4.  taadlna  Cauaaa  of  Qaath.  pp.  Vi^n 

a.  Ytiaaa  data  on  "cauaaa  of  daath'*  ahould  ba  proparly  tltlad  or  daacrlhad  aa 
"daath  cartlflcata^racordad"  or  '*dlag'noaad  cauaaa  of  daarh"  linca  conctpta 

of  lUnaaa  and  diagnostic  criteria  for  "diaaaaaa"  vary  with  dot  and  recorder.^ 

b.  Tabla  11,  p.  V),  contalna  no  data  on  Hawa  lUna/^ar t 'Hawal  (ana  for  cociparlaon 
Kith  "tha  Hawaii  population  aa  a  whela."  Itia  Oapartoant  of  Haalth  haa  auch  data.-' 

C.  ?p.  Jl")!.    Although  H.  LMk'a  publlcatl.«n  la  valuable.  It  provides  only  grepha, 
bat  no  flguraa  for  eoaparlaan,    no  data  on  etroke  (tht  third  Mjor  **cBust  of 
daath"),  no  data  on  tht  high  ratt  of  autctdt  aaong  Hawallant,  and  no  datt  on 
tht  high  ratt  of  toto  dtaCht  In  Kawalltna. 

Clvtn  ada^uata  tiaa,  tht  Dtpattotnt  of  Htalth^  could  providt  auCh  prtclte 
ffi|uraa  on  ahttt  "eauttt"  for  cowparlaon,  ta    It    did  for  an  Alu  Llkt  raport  In 
1977.* 

d,  p.  )1.    Itia  InforMtlon  htrt  on  ctncar  In  H^allanl  la  li«cociplett.    This  eojot 

clatt  of  dlteaaat  daatrvtt  Mrt  atttntl^n,  aa  described  In  4.d.  btlow. 
s.  P.  )2,  paragraph  2.  iht  Utted  "probablt  ftctors"  olght  he  aodlfl*)!  to  r«ed: 

.tower      Incone  level 

^nadt^^l*ata  Ileal th  car<f 

gl_tfarent  cultural  concepte  of  heal'h  end  lllneaa. 
8tt  12.  below  for  Mrt  on  cautal  fartora. 
Acute  and  Chronic  Condltlone.  pp.  J3-"i^ 

a.  Tablae  12  and  33  do  not  dlatlnguteh  hetwean  fult-Ha  retltna  end  Par  t'^Haf.: ',ana, 
and  ehow  no  data  other  than  for  the  ye#r  ,960, 

b.  According  to  Departnent  of  'teallh  date  generaiH  for  Alu  liVt  In  191),*' 


^Ighrst  Incldrncr  of  citib-foot  «(n»niL  Hewxt\ans.  ttth^'Xttfl  by  Dl    C    S.  Chiiitif 
of  the  University  of  HewDi '  I  Svhool  ol  PuI'lic  Hcu'.'*-.^^ 
9.  Thr  Report  tonralns  no  d4t«  on  tno  hlKhvkt  rj.:^s  of  t^en'Aftc  ^r#t;n^nclr•  SnanK 
Hawallen  girls,  a*  studltd  by  H.  UvU  > -HaU  n.  ^  ^ 

10.  Th^  Report  contains  no  dete  on  etder^y  'UvJllene,  S'JcS  n»  puhl<shi^  by  Alu  I.Ike,'  Ini*!- 
cetlng  chat  /^.9X  of  Hewallan^  vs.  ti6.1t  of  rw4 -t-jvai  tans  ovrr  4^  yoeia  n(  age 
etstad  they  bed  M]or  ehronU  illn«sset 

11.  The  Report  contains  no  data  .><^  oedtral  «ar«,  »i/ch  ee  .UrH  hy  Alu  l/.ke,  Ihet 
\i.7X  of  Hawallens  over  60  yeare  bed  m  haal'h  ln«uta>Mre  v«.  9%  of  non-H4Val Una. 
Hor  doee  tha  Report  allude  to  the  historlcsl  t  Adrq^acles  of  nedlcsl  cer*  thet  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  Queen'e  Hotipital  for  ."awillan*  In  1859^'  •nt  IheKapl'o* 
lent  Katernlty  Hone  for  HaweUsn*  In  1890^^,  aftax  hoepttdls  bed  htpn  asteblUlir4 
for  non'Hawai lane. 

iK  The  Report  rontelns  nu  account  of  iha  rajsrs  ot  111  hrattS  in  nur  HataMan  Pttoole 
••the  devasiettng  eff«cr  of  Intrnducad  lr> (<>i  t loiift,  eUabol.  ioherc^,  <irug«,  ertd 
proceaead  fondti  on  a  peopla  wbnse  Isnlation  ito^  thr  trst  ol  the  vortd 

for  half  a  century  had  rfndtrvd  tha«i  uittquftlv  vulr-^tfehla,  of  the  ovrrthrw  o( 
the  kapu  end  kahwria  and  'ol>ana  haelih  eitiicaMou«i  <ys(«iHS,  «U<n&.  I.»tt  itu«  the 
lend  and  e  subefalencO  econofty;  jhd  rupla.  «ftrnr  hy  (otrt^n  vsltire  arwf  \tt*itltti 
baerd  on  e  Market  rconon>  And  pr\vet*  ryfit  ttatlpn  Qf  natural  rttaurttt  tn< 
ccnnarclel  leln  that  pr«not*d  Mliiij"1t<on,  <nssnt  tai  J  >it,  dripaJr  /i«id  •«!(• 
deetructlon  for  tha  r.atlve  Hewat  Ions  ■  ^  ^' 

13.  The  Report  contelns  no  dar^  on  Ih*  talattvr  p4iirl</  ul  K4weMdu  hr^ltli  ^ro- 
fasslonsls,  auch  as  curr^nrlv  tet«  than  SU  Hawal'kn  phy*lcli>is  awt  of  thujc 
7000  practicing  HDs  I'n  the  iratr.^' 

lA  TheSrpott  eo  tet  contelns  no  rrt:(K«A»rtdat  Ur).  \t  should  Sn<  l^df  aff^ittva 
propoafis  for  laptiivrd  ayitaaarU  lOhacrlon  and  <nat/stt  ut  critical  l-rjlth 
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a.,,  on  H--.ll  -.11  «  .P»<inc  proir—  for  tetUh  -«c.li«i.  m«m* 

pr.v.nao«       «-l<.t  e.r.,  .IM.»r.l.d  -Uh  rro,r-M  lor  oeoiMU  mU— f<l- 

n*tur«. 

r.cO.-*n-.tlon,  .r.  forlhci-l«i  Iro.  Iho  0-l..la«.  I  hof  th.t  rt.f 
will  b*  3.tt«i  opporCufilry  <or  lnp"«         ^^o  lU-tlton  •o—nHy. 
W.  App.r.mly.  «o  IU«.ll.r»  h..Uh  prof...Urw.U  l-t.  b.to  fO»-Uy  ^  ^« 

Coiwltflon  IB  lh«  pr»p«r*ilon  of  ih«  Mpprl. 

c,rdi„g  to  M*.  Llnd.  P.l.n.y."  iho  h-ith  otfllop       irtlUto  by  tary  tfon- 
..Ufl.  •  Bon.hMlth  profM.loMl.  in  Ch«  U.L  Pipor-onl  ol  Utwior  lo 
U«ihln|ten,  p.  C 

A.  .^....jV"  t  prop...  «'«  • 

.«h  M  »r.  "or,.  M.  KllU.  t'-  Mnl-la      <=•  to««.  Dr.  Ml|k  K.  M4o.. 
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1^  iPTTOUCTXQi 
Undsratanding  tha  health  riMda  and  concerns  bf  native  Rcwaiiane 
today  requlrea  application  of  indern  concepts  o(  aociobiosedicine  to 
critical  hiatorical  eventa  and  uniqua  cultural  featurea* 

*• •  itodarn  Concepta 

The  iK>dern  view  of  health  or  wellneaa  ia  not  freedom  froa 
diaeaae  or  abnorvality,  becftuae  thia  ia  not  conaiatent  «fith 
reality «  but  rather^  the  ability  of  a  peraon  or  a  people  to  liva 
NManinqful  Uvea  by  adapting  within  a  given,  yet  eonataatly 
changing*  environnent  (1)* 

The  Min  cauaal  (actora  accounting  for  health  or  iUneaa'are 
threei  .  heredity*  *life  atyle,*  and  environnent  (1).    Mhile  they 
are  intor-ralated,  it  ia  helpful  to  conaider  their  relative 
rolea  when  analyting  apeciffc  health  indicea  as  preaented  in 
thia  report. 

Heredity  ie  detemined  by  genee  which  a  peraon  inherita  fron 
hi*  anceatora.    Yhus«  genetic  influence  may  be  beyond  the 
control  of  an  alre*dy-born  peraon.    However,  heredtty  for  the 
yet>to«be-conceived,  of  courae,  amy  be  readily  influenced  by  the 
Mtlng  aelection  of  paranta-to-be.    Life-atyle  uaually  involvea 
nultiple  pv<M^9K  nhoicea,  auch  aa  nutrition}  body  hVqiene} 
physical  activity  and  reati  coping  with  aental  atreaai  poaaible 
self -abuse,  suc^h  as  with  today*  s  tobecco-aaohing,  slcohol*  and 
haraful  drugar  and  aeOical  care.    BnvironaeAt  includes  cliaute 
and  other  nstural  resources}  public  aanitationf  popdlation 
denaity  and  public  behavior »  auch  aa  current  crine,  auto 
casualties  and  war  I  and  specific  diaeaaes  agent a,  auch  aa 
bacteria  and  chemicals.    Mhile  these  environmental  fectors  My 
be  beyond  individual  control,  they  may  be  amenable  to  group 
action. 

Examples  o'  the  {Foregoing  causal  factors  will  be  cite;!  and 
d'iacuased  In  the  following  sections. 

a.    Historical  snd  Cultural  Bacltground 

Critical  historical  events  and  unique  cultural  features 
influencing  the  health  and  iUnesa  of  native  Hawaiiana  ar« 
conveniently  considered  in  three  periodai    before  contact  with 


vigorous  And  enjoyable,  and  yet  with  adequate  tine  for 
sleep  and  rest  (2) . 

There  were  no  crowding,  no  public  latrines,  no 
garbage  heaps  or  letter,  and  no  uae  of  human  or  animal 
excreta  as  fertiliser.    Beo^ae  of  clean  air,  pure  water 
and  unpolluted  land  and  aea,  promoted  by  the  kapu,  • 
net ivem  unknowing ly  maintained  control  of  potentially 
harmful  pathogenic  micfoorganiams  (6). 

They  were  free  of  the  epidemic/  contsgious 
pestilences  which  scourged  the  continents  in  recurring 
wBves  for  thousanda  of  years.    However,  the  islsnders 
did  have  some  focal  infections  as  evidenced  in 
pre-contsct  aKeletons  recovered  from  burial  aand  dunes 
(7,  9).    Dental  cariea,  which  result  from  acid-producing 
mouth  bacteria  acting  on  carbohydrate-containing  fooda, 
occurred  in  lass  than  7%  of  those  under  age  40,  to  M.9« 
in  persons  over  the  age  of  tfO — frequencies  much  lower 
thsn  those  observed  today  (B) .    Some  bone  abscsssei  wsre 
also  evident,  such  as  in  the  maxilla  or  mandible, 
eetensions  from  dental  pulp  infections  *  19) .  'Boils* 
were  also  described  in  Cook's  journsls  12).  Thus, 
the  early  Hawaiians  were  not  ''ntlrely  free  of 
pathogenic  organiams  as  some  have  clairad  (30). 

Hetabolic  maladiea,  ao  prominent  in  native  Hawaiians 
today,  were  probably  also  present  in  their  ancient 
anceatora.    However,  the  evidence  ia  largely  indirect 
and^their  frequenciea  remain  uncertain.    The  direct 
evidence  is  largely  indirect  and  their  ftequanciee 
remain  uncertain.    The  direct  evidence  ia  also  to  be 
found  in  unearthed  bonea  which  ahow  ejtamplea  of  gouty 
arthritia,  degenerative  arthritia,  and  rheuftatold 
arthritis  (7.  9).    Common  aott  tiaaue  diaordera,  auch  as 
coronary  atheroaclerotic  heart  diaeaae,  arterlil 
hypertenaion,  atroke,  dhronic  obstructive  lung  diaeasei  ' 
diabetea  meilitua,  and  end-atage  renal  diaeaae,  are 
preauned  to  have  occurred  in  pre-Cook  Hawaiiana  becauae 
heredity  appear a  to  play  aooa  role  in  theae  di aea aea  ao 
prevalent  in  native  Hawaiiana  today  (10).  Qowever, 


the  non*Polynaaian  world}  contact*  beginning  with  Captain  Jamoa 

Cook  in  1778  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  In  1693}  and  the 

and  of  the  kingdom  to  the  preaent. 

I .  Pre»contact 

a.    Health  and  Illnaaa  " 

Prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  arrival  of  Captain  Cook 
In  January  1778,  the  Hawaiiana  of  old  were  generally 
healthy  becauae  they  had  adapted  effectively  to  laland 
-   ecoayatema  about  them,  and  they  had  lived  In  laolstlon 
from  the  reat  of  the  planet  for  over  SOO  years  O) . 
J  Gene  strength  was  evident  In  a  flourlahlng  popu» 

latlon  of  an  eatlaated  300,000  at  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook  (2).    Theae  were  deacendanta  of  perhaps  lOO.  hardy, 
flrat  settlera  who  had  arrived  more  than  1,000  years 
previously  from  the  south  Pacific  after  braving  over 
2,000  miles  of  op«n  ses  In  double-  hulled  canoesi  Some 
gene  traakneaa  was  poaaible  becauae  of  the  small  gene 

^  pool.  Inbreeding,  and  opportunities  for  genetic  drift 

(3).    These  genetic  factors  coulil  account  for 
congenltal-heredltaiTy  deformities  de^'.ct  Ibed  below,  and 
for  thr  Impaired  Immunity  and  peculiar  hypersusceptl- 
blll*-y  tn  ^Issemlnsted  Infections  which  characterised 
and  later  contact  period. 

*  The  natives'  food  was  mainly  taro,  sweet  potato, 

yam,  breadfruit  and  banana  with  flah,  and  for  the 
M^-f-'Slnana  fcompwners)  ,  only  Infrequently  pig  snd 
•log.    This  hlgh-flbr^,  low-fat,  unrefined  and 
Halted  sugar  diet  ample  In  vitamins  and  abundant  In 
mineral  a,  and  tiow  conaldered  superior  to  the  usual 
fare  of  modern  weatern  societies,  but  with  one 
Ittportant  common  fault— excessive  sodium  (4,  5). 
This  Is  a  bssis  for  Inferring  that  the  natives  of 
old  probably  slso  had  some  arterial  hypertension  and 
related  diaordera,  as  ahall  be  discussed  later. 

Personsl.  household  and  public  cleaalif^ss  of  the 
early  Hawaiians  sre  well  documented  (2,  f»)  and  were 
strictly  controlled  by  kapu  (sacred  law)  of  the  kahuna 
(priests)   (6).    Physical  sctlvlty  In  work  and  play  was 


since  the  life  style  factors  of  the  waka'ainana  did 
not  Include  ji^  hlgh-f at  diet,  clgarettelmoKimj,  physi<»e4— 
Inactivity,  and  appresslne  stress,  the  frequencies  of 
these  "diseases  of  civilization*  In  the  early  Hawaiiana 
were  probably  less  than  today^  No  slqns  of  nutritional 
deficiencies,  such  ss  rlckoMv  and  scurvy •  are  apparent 
In  %he  osseous  materials  (7l  9). 

'  Evidence  of  metaststlc  csncer  to  the  bony  spino  has 
been  seen  In  one  pre*contact  specimen  (7) ,  but  no 
obvious  caaes  of  neopiasm  were  described  In  Cock's 
journals. 

Trauma  from  accidents  or  intentional  VLoiencp  waa 
probably  the  most  common  class  of  ailments,  ah  recorded 
In  writings  (1,  9,  30),  and  as  observed  in  ske)Gtal 
remains  (7,  9).    *Polsonlng*  may  have  been  due  inore  to 
psychic  effects  (12)  than  to  direct  pharmaceutical 
toxicity  because  the  pre-eontact  Islands  apparently  hsd 
no  lethally  t^'lflonoua  plants  (13).    The  only  type  of 
chemical  sel^**abuse  known  in  old  Hawai'l  wats  *kava 
debauchery",  described  among  some  al I' i  in  Cook's 
journals  (2) , 

Hentsl  Illness  was  described  in  tho  form  of  twci 
natives  who  were  *wrong  In  their  nenzv^'  tn  CooK'« 
journals  (2).    This  single  passage  contrasts  with 
frequent  other  references  to  the  Lslandprn  betni)  > 
*soclal,  friendly,  hospitable,  hJlhane.*  *bleaeed  with 
frank  and  cheerful  disposition*,  and  *mild  and  agree- 
able, not  easily  excitable*  (2),  which  aupport  the  views 
of  subsequent  foreigners  that  the  natives  were  Adept  at" 
coping  with  stress  (3,  1^1. 

Congenital-hereditary  disorders  were  apparent  to 
Cook*s  men  In  a  young  man  *born  with  neither  feet  nor 
handa* ,  another  *born  blind*,  and  two  dwarfs  (2).  Four 
cases  of  c)ub  foot  were  f-ound  among  the  1,117' pre- 
contaci  persons  burled  at  Mokapu  (7).    The  described 
defects  were  probably  related  to  Inbreeding.  Tho 
survival  of  these  malforltted  natives  beyond  Infancy 
counters  the  later  claims  by  mLsslonaries  that 
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Infanticide  was  traditional  and  wldaly  practiced  (14). 
cook's  journftU  record  the  HawaUana  a«  being  'totally 
unacquainted  vith  (the  Tahltlan^l  horrid  cuttos  of 
dattroylnci  theU  newborn  Infanta*  (2).    The  natives 
prisod  phyalcal  beauty  and  practiced  body  loodlng  of  the 
Infant  and  child  (15J.    Sow  degree  of  Infanticide  of 
the  aeverely  defonmd  newborn  «y  have  been  practiced, 
but  there  wers  no  Uleqltlnate  blrtha  In  the  modern 
sense,  and  generally  every  child  was  h£  C»«  («  flower) 
to  be  cherished,  assuring  continuity  of  the  heritage  and 
tACB   tl5) . 

Medical  Beliefs  and  Practices 

Health  and  Illness  were  another  example  of  the 
all-pervading  dualism  of  the  early  Hawallans*  belief  . 
system,  like  sky  and  earth,  sun  and  noon,  Mle  and 
female,  nlnd  and  body,  and  life  and  death  (16). 

Wellnens  was  maintaining  nana,  qyanilflabie  energy, 
that  was  both  Inherited  and  acquired.    Proper  balance  of 
inana  was  promoted  t>Y  hamony  with  oneself «  with  others, 
and  with  the  gods  and  naturs  through  continuous  coowu- 
nlcatlon  with  the  spiritual  realm  and  correct  thought 
and  action  (IS) . 

The  kapu  (taboo) ,  established  by  tbe  kahuna 
(priests) ,  sanctioned  by  the  all*!,  and  enforced  by  all, 
fostered  aelf-dlaclpllne  and  reaponslblllty  In  personal 
hygiene,  health^promotlon,  lllnesa-preventlon,  public 
sanitation,  and  respect  for  nature,  which  was  the  domain 
of  the  gods  (6,  15) .  £ 

Illness  wal  loss  of  mana  .f  rpm  dysharioony,  such  as 
from  violation  of  a  kapu.  offending  a  good,  or 
'  ill-thinklng  (15,  17).  "^^ 

The  elderly  were  esteemed.    Death  after  «  meaningful 
life  was  welcomed  as  4  reuniting  with"* one's  ancestors  In 
the  eternal  spiritual  realm  and  completion  of  a 
recurring  cycle  of  rebirth  hnd  transfiguration  Into 
kinolau  Inon-human  forma)  br  reincarnation  Into  other 
human  forms  (12,  1%). 
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Pla^nosla  was  detemlnlnQ  the  aachanlsn  of  loss  of 
nana  through  paychosplrltual  coamtunlcatlon,  Interviewing 
of  the  patient  and  his  ♦oharva,  and  phyalcal  eManlnatlop 

(3,  IS,  17). 

Treataent  was  restoring  deficient  mana  through 

rltuallatlc  pae«inlcatlon  with  the  paychosplrltual  rebln 

of  the  godSf  supplemented  by  apeclal  fooda,  secretly 

foraulated  herbals,  physical  therapy  and  limited  aurgery 

(1,  15,  17).  ^ 

;.  Hedlcal  care  for  the  connoner  was  the  responsibility 

of  the  patient  hlaself,  and.  If  necessary,  an  experl*^ 

enced  'ohana  older.    Only  If  the  Ulneaa  wete  ^rlous 

and  eicpenslve  professional  feea  In  hogs  could  be  paid, 

dU  a  naka*a^nana  engage  the*^  f astldrbus  kahuna  lapa*au 

(prlest*physlclan) ,  rigorously  trained  at  the  helau 

ho'ola  (healing  temple)  (12.  IB).    The  all'l  (chiefs) 

—  "  0 

had  regular  Access  to  varieties  of  specialty  kahuna 

laps'su  whose  rituals  and  practices  were  aloborato  and 

extenalve  (12.  18,  19).  ; 

The  Hawallans*  autopsy  observations  (12).  use  of  the' 

clyster-enema  (12,  17),  and  emetics  and  cathartics  (12* 

17.  16)  pr<]Mlde  evidence  of  beginning  experlo^ntatlon 

and  sclantlfreNn*ASonlng  not  found  elsewhere  In 

Polynesia  (20)  .  •* 

This  hlghly>ref  llted,  hoUatlc  and  preventive  health 

system,  hamonl^uialy  Integrated  In  their  social  fabric, 

with  nature  about  them#  and  their  spiritual  reals 

beyond,  was  never  to  recover  from  the  fatal  Impact  of 

western  ways. 

Contact  • 

a.  Oepopulat'lon 

1)  Infections 

Xn,^anuary  1776,  the  arrival  of  the  first 

foreigners.  Captain  Cook  and  his  seaman,  brought 

medical  disaster  In  the  form  of  the  venereal 

diseases,  mainly  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  tubercu- 

losls,  other  cosnon  contagloua  bacterial  and  viral 

Illnesses,  as  well  as. alcohol,  gunfire,  and  other 
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forms  of  disrespect  for  the  Kapu,  the  gods  and 
nature.    Ofte-year  leter,  tmtarchrtry^ ,  when  these 
nrs»  visitors  departed,  the  natives  could  see  from 
th«  sirk  and  dead  about  them,  that  "the  sliding  v  .y 
ot  death'  h Ad  begun  (3,  12,  U,  19)  * 

tn  1804,  the  diarrheal  epidemic  of  ma* 1  oku'u 
(probably  cholera  or  typhoid)  killed  perhaps  15,000 
121),  aj^d  convin<?ted  Kamehameha  the  Great  that  the 
qods  <Jiid  not  favor  his  military  Invasion  of  the 
•  island  of  Kaua*  i  (3) . 

Subsequent  sporadic  'catarrhs  and  fevers*  took 
other  lives,  to  that  by  1B20.  when  the  first  ^ 
miSBionariea  landed,  the  population  estimate  of 
150,000  was  half  that  l-  th    time  of  Cook,  about  40 
years  previously  (14,  26). 

in  1824,  Kame.  smeha  II  and  his  alster-wlte 
Oueen  Hainamniu  died  of  measles  In  UJndon  (3), 

ln'l82f-26  an&  aqaln  in  18  32  ,  epidemics  of 
r-oiiqh  (/whooping)  and  mcanles  killed  thousands  of 
nat ives  ( 3) .  ^ 

In  1839.  mumps  Killed  'qreat. numbers'  including. 
|rina*u.  kuhina  nui   (regent),  daughter  of  Famehameha 
the  oioflt.  And  mother  of  icamohameha  IV  and  V  (3). 

in.  1845-4).  cpidcmir»»of  measlrs  and  pertussis 
rtnd  Khan  diarrhea  and  infiuenxa  left  over  12.000 
dpad  ()).  ^ 

In  1840.  the  firit  case  of  leprosy  In  a 
Hawaii  an  wa«  detected  1301.     In  IM5.  because  of  the 
aUrminq  spread  of  this  fearsome  malady,  a  new 
nptjre<}-ii  ion  law  established  a  receiving  leprosy 
hospital  in  Honolulu  and  Isolation  of  lepers  on  the 
Kalaupapa  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Molcka 
^4) .    one  out  of  every  39  (2.61)  of  native  HaWallans 
wan  affected,  whereas  tAo  occurrence  In 
non-Ha>iaiians  was  1  in  1847  (22).    h  peak  of  1,310 
active  casen  vas  reached  at  the  end  of  thr  r/entury. 
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and  over  the  40  years  since  the  start  of  segrega- 
tlon,  an  estimated  4.000  natives  died  of  this 
affliction  (24) . 

In  1853,  1861.  1673.  and  again  In  1882, 
smallpox  took  over  7.000  lives.  In  spite  of 
compulsory  smallpox  vaccination  In  1854  (3)« 

In  1857,  an  epidemic  of  colds,  headache,  sore 
throat  and  deafness  (71nfluensa)  raged  (3). 

Xn  1866.  cough,  chills,  fever,  vooltlng noae 
blredlng  and  disability  (7dengue)  affected  hundreds. 

In  1878-80.  whooping  cough  brought  death  to  68 
in  Honolulu  (3). 

In  1686,  whooping  cough  struck  again  with  104 
Uvea,  and  In  1890  diphtheria  (3). 

In  1689-90.  measles  and  dysentery  killed  26 

(3). 

By  the  tine  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  In 
189  3.  the  native  Hawaiian  population  was  reduced  by 
67%  to  about  40,000  (26). 
tack  of  tmnunltVi  Genetic  and  other  factors 

Multiple  factors  probsbly  accounted  for  the 
steep  logarlt'hnlc  decline  In  the  population  of  pure 
Hawaiian  (3,  27).    Introduced  Infections,  as  cited 
above,  In  a  people  who  lacked  Immunity  because  of 
their  long  isolation,  not  only  explained  high  and 
Irregular  direct  nortalliy,  but  could  also  explain 
the  decreased  birth  rate.    Uical,  genital,  venereal 
and  other  Infections,  and  general,  systemic  Infec- 
tions -iprobably  Impaired  fertility  In  both  men  end 
women]  Increased  early  and  Ute  fetal  deaths  in 
utero,  and  contributed  to  neonatal  and  Infant 
wrtallty,  through  Indirect  general  debility 
and  malnutrition  (27,  52). 

Latent  genetic  defects  could  have  predisposed 
to  reduced  birth  rates  (28),  and  probably  account 
for        natives*  hypersusceptlblllty  to  chronic 
Infections,  aside  from  lopalred  lB«une  mechanisms, 
such  as  In  leprosy  and  tuberculosis  (29).  o 
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ottMr  ohronic  wtabolio  illfMtM«#  not  rttdily 
•pMifioally  dUgooMbUf  ■■p«ci«lly  nonq  thi 
—If 'ilnma,  but  raUtcd  Urg^ly  to  coflfUotin9 
Ufa  atyUa,  m%  probably  also  taking  thoir  toll. 
ThaM  dlaordara^noluda  artarial  hypartanaion. 
atheroBclaroaia,  haartr  Uidnay  and  lung  tallura, 
atrdka,  end  diabataa,  so  pravalant  aaong  nodarn 
HAfaiiana  (10,  V9). 

*K>n9  the  ali'l,  thaaa  tarainal  lllnaaaaa  ware 
identified  aa  follOMat    In  lt54  KaaahaMha  XXt  died 
at  age  42  of  conwlaiona  And  daliriua  that  could 
have  baan  a  atrokei  in  1863  KwhaMba  XV  died  with 
aathma  at  the  age  of  29|  in  1872,  at  tha  age  of  42, 
KaawhaMha  V  auccuabad  of  "buttook  abaceaa,  dropay 
and  aaphyitia*)  in  1803,  Princeaa  Ka'alikolani  died 
at  aga  ^7  of  heart  tailurai  in  1884  ,  Quean  Bna  died 
of  atroke  at  thf  age  of  49i  and  in  1891,  King 
Kalakaua  died  at  tha  age  of  ^4  of  'Bright' a 
diteaae*  Uidney  failura)  (2^)." 
Deapair 

Cultural  conflict  raaultad  in  diaintagration  of 
the  old  aocial  order.    In  1919,  daapaJ^ing  becauaa 
the  kapu  ware  no  longar  affective,  tha  Hawaiian a 
theaiaelvea  under  tha  leadarahip  of  Raaahaaaha  XI, 
Queen  Ka'ahumanu.  Q)iaen  Kaopuolani  and  High 
Prleat  Hawahawa,  foraally  aboliahad  thaae  atrict 
aacred  law a  which  govarnad  paraonal  hygiana  and 
public  aanitation  (27).    Oroaa  pollution  of  pera^n. 
home,  the  land  and  water  followed,  aa  deacribed  and 
decried  by  the  miaaionariaa  and  other  foreigner^ 
OO)  .    There  waa  daclino  of  ali'i  laaderahip  and 
Btrwardahip  as  the  chiefa  aou^t  material  luxury  by 
exploitation  of  the  waka'iinana  in  oandalwood  and 
other  trade  with  foreignara  (3.  31).    Mith  aliena- 
tion from  the  land  cane  diaruption  of  the  'ohana  and 
replecement  of  their  traditional  aalf-relient, 
'ehupua'a  (regional)  subaiatance  aconoay  by  an  urban 
market  econoiay.    The  kahuna  and  'ohana  educational 


denunciation  of  miaaionariaa,  other  foreignera,  and  even 
aoma  Hawaiiana  (30) . 

"Hawaiian  nedicine  for  Hawaiian  diaaaaa*  probably 
aurvived  becauae  at  that  tim,  ron^Hawaiian  madicine  waa 
no  more  effective,    ^aycho'^vpiriti^al  aapacta  of  native 
nedical  care  narged  with  new  baliefa,  ^uch  aa 
Chrlatianity,  aoMtimaa  confuaingly  ao,  or  ware 
Abandoned  ao  that  little  of  tha  old  liturgy  found  Ita 
way  into  print  when  the  native*  learned  how  to  write 
H2). 

Haole  illneasaa,  auch  aa  gonorrhea,  ayphilia, 
cholera,  diphtheria,  Baaaleai  nuinpa,  avallpajt,  end 
tuber cifioaia,  did  not  raapond  to  Hawaiian  oadicina, 
and  aince  there  were  too  faw  haola  phyaiciana 
initially  to  deBonatrate  that  haola  nedicine  waa  no 
better,  eone  nativea  tried  whatever  wae  celled  haola 
medicine  (27). 
»acBnt__ef  Haole  Wadicina 

Haola  aurgary,  howavar.  waa  parcaived  aa  ganarally 
auparior,  with  metal  inatrumanta,  inataad  of  baidMO  or 
adtaa,  for  raaactiona,  inciaion  and  drainage  of 
Abaceaaea,  and  the  taohnicfUaa  of  auturing  and  ligature 
to  arreat  bleeding  and  promote  wound  haaling  (U,  90). 

Meatern  public  health  maaauraa  replaced  the  old  kapu 
ayatem,  but  initially  t)iay,  ^oo,  did  not  aeem  Any  more 
effective  againat  the  davaatating  eontagioua  apidamica. 

Xn  1836,  Kuhina  Nui  Rina'u  waa  adviaad  to  iaaua  tha 
firat  public  haalth  proclaBAtiofl— tha  Honolulu  herbor 
pilot  wee  inatructad  to  acraan  all  foreign--  arriving 
veaaela  for  amallpox  and  other  paatilancaa  (3)* 

In  18 SO,  RamehaMha  XIX  created  a  Board  of  Heelih 
and  tha  firat  public  water  pipeline  carried  freah  water 
from  Nu^uanu  Valley  to  Honolulu  herbor  to  fill  water 
caakA  (3.  2S.  41).  ' 

In  10S4  amallpox  vaccination  waa  made  conpulaory, 
(/ut  three  vmallpoR  epidaoica  followed,  tha  lateat  in 
1882  (3,  2S), 
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ayatena  diaintegreted.    New  aocial  ilia  emerged, 
auch  aa  alcoholiam,  tobaocoiam,  vagrancy,  proatit)!** 
tion,  end  the  malnutrition  of  proceaaed  fooda. 
finally,  there  waa  th^perception  by  the  HawaiiAna, 
preached  by  tt\e  miaaioniiriea,  of  the  'auparlority* 
of  certain  weatern  waya  and  mater^ial  culture, 
compared  to  native  'primitive*  beliefs  and 
^      practice  a.    The  atreas  waa  too  overwhelming  for  '^ny. 
ialandera.    Soma  fled,  like  an  estimated  5,000  " 
out-migrating  Hawaiiana  in.lBSOt    othera  deapai'rad 
inwardly,  loat  their  will  to  live  in  a  ha6l'b> 
dominated  new  order  which  made  them  atrangers  in 
their  honaland,  aa  they  amight  the  comfort  of  deatA 
(3,  27,  31). 

Xnade<^uacY  of  Traditional  Native  Medicine  for  Haole 
Xllneaaea 

In  thia  period  of  culture  ihock,  there  evolved  a 
makeahift,  locae  health  care  ayatem  for  native  Hawaiiana 
with  the  following  characterlatlca. 

Although  the  major  qoda  had  leen  toppled,  and  the 
kahuna  tiierarchy  aboliahed,  the  kahuna  l^pa'au  remained 
Underground.    Thtfae  officially  diaenf ranch i sod  kahuna, 
plus  experienced  'dhana  elders,  and  the  patient  himaeW, 
.continued  to  care  for  'Hawaiian  iUnenaea*  as  of  yore, 
but  with  some  modif icatlona  (27). 

Newly  introduced  plants,  such  as  the  guava  and 
eucalyptua,  were  Incorporeted  into  the  native  materia 
medica.    Some  western  notions  of  disease  and  the 
pharmaceutical  action  of  herbala  on  body  functions  were 
adopted,  therapehtic  af facta  that  were  nat  radiated  by 
the  traditional  native  concept  ^  restoration  o^  mana. 
However,  there  was  still  aome  ''eliance  on  ' eumakua  or 
family  guardians,  although  the  senior  qods  had  departed 
(32)  •    As  the  heiau  ho'ola .  as  welVasAhe  other  heiau 
were  destroyed,  formal  training  of^  Kah|oa  ceased.  They 
were  replaced  by  more  eel f -sty led.  poor ly^l^ i tied  or 
untrained  'kahuna* ,  many  9/ ■  whon  incurr 
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In  1856  a  drug  law  for  weaterrl  medications  was 
passed  and  the'  "Hawaiian  Medical  Society*  for  haole 
phyaiciana  waa  chartered  (3,  11.  25). 

In  1859.  the  Queen 'a  Hoapital,  provid.ng  western 
medical  care,  was  founded  by  Kiag  Kemehamoha  iv  and 
Queen  enma.     It  was  the  first  hospltnl  (or  native 
HawaiiJina.  22  yctAra  after  the  first  of  7  hospitals  had 
been  opened  for  foreignera  (33).  ^ 

In  1B62.  the  firat  Sanitation  Commlaa Ion  was 
appointed  (3) .  r 

In  1864  ,  burial  of  the  dead  was  reguUted  by  law 
(3).  ^  ' 

In  1865,  the  firat  receiving  hospital  for  lepers 
opened  in  Kallhl.  in  Honolulu,  with  the  kinqdotn's  new 
aegregation  lawa.  /Tha  following  year,  the  first  lepers 
were  exiled  to,  Kalawao  on  the  Kal^Mpapa  peninsula  on  the 
ialand  of  Molo^'i  (22.  23).    In  1890.  the  population  of 
the  aett lament  reached  a  peak  of  more  than  1.300.  There 
waa  no  aatia|actory  therapy  and  the  annual  death  tatv 
varied  from  12«  to  201  (22,  24)^.  ^ 

In  1866,  tha  first  Inaane  aaylum  opened  in  Palama. 
Honolulu,  with  alx  patlenta  (25). 

In  1666,  during  the  reign  of  Karehameha  V,  a 
'Hawaiian  Board  of  Health*  lleenaod  prartltioners  cf 
native  madicine.  but  certain  rituals  q(  old  were 
proacribed,  and  no  formal  training  waa^authorired  7 
(23). 

In  1870.  ex-mlaaionary  and  ex-Prii^e  Minister  Or. 
Gerrit  P.  Judd  was  authorited  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  eatabliah  the  firat  medical  achool  of  western 
mdicine.    TWO  years  later.  10  young  native  graduates 
were  liceneedTto  practice  haole  medicine,  but  shortly 
thereafter  Dr.  Judd  hsd  a  atroke  and  tKe  school  cloaed 
(34). 

In  1873.  collection  of  garbage  and  street-cleaning 
began  in  Honolulu  (3,  25). 

In  1874.  King  Luoailio  died  of  'pulmonary  coneump* 
tion*  Itubcrculosis)  and  alcoholism.    Hie  Mill  provided 
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tov\*m  hqm  for  •ld*rly  infirm  and  dastituta  Rawaiiana* 
which  op«n«d  in  Hakihi  in  ilBS  (29). 

In  1876,  the  L«qialatur«  authoritad  drainage  of  taro 
MtUndt  which  wtra  declared  MnMnltary*  ii,  11*  29). 

In  U79,  the  first  arteaian  well  for  drinking, 
waahinq  and  irrigation  was  drilled  at  Honouliuli,  o*ahu 
by  Janei  Caopbell,  founder  of  tha  large,  land'^  holding 
Campbell  estate  (2)1 .  , 

^  In  !ei2,  the  first  water  filtration  plantA^as 
cpnstructed  at  Nu'uanu,  in  Honolulu  Ul,  t9) .  / 
Inspection  of  food  and  licensing  of  dairiea  b/gan  in 
Honolulu  2)t.  / 

In  1884,  the  first  local  governaent  hospital* 
Nalulani.  wss  opened  at  Hailuku,  Heui  (11). 

In  1886,  the  fi^et  plantation  holpital  at  Kakaweli, 
Kaua'i  wa»))uilt  by  the  Haweiian  Sugar  Co.    By  1890, 
thorn  ware  18,900  plantation  employees  and  four 
plantation  hospitals  (111. 

In  1880,  the  governnent  of  King  Kal«^ua  was  410 
alarwd  at  the  decline  of  the  native  Hawaiian  popuVltion 
and  the  prevalence  of  squalor,  insanitation  and  ^ 
morbidity,  that  the  Board  of  Health  issued  a  book  in  the 
Hawaiian  language  on  flanitgry  Instructions  for  Hawaiians 
written  oy  Halter  Murray  Gibson  (3,  29). 

About  the  sane'  tiae,  the  Ho'oulu  a  Ho'ola  iahui 
Society  was  founded  by  the  l^ng  and  Queen  Kapi 'olanl^*to 
profiagate  and  perpetuate  the  ra(Vr*    A  hosw  for 
destitute  Hawaiians  was  established  tn  Raha'alco  and  the 
Mrst  XapPolani  Hove  for  non^leprous  children  pf  ^ 
leprous  parents  on  Koloka'i  opened  next  ao  the  Raka'alio 

-Deo«lv»ng  -Hoep»t«4-  4**)-r—  —  -         -  -  - 

tn  1890,  the  Kapi'olaai  Maternity  Hdw  for  birthing 
infants  of  Hawaiian  «4|f>*n  opened  in  the  renovated 
house  of  the  Queen's  recently-deceased  sister  Princess 
Kekaulike  in  nhkiki  in  Honolulu  (36).    This  private  y 
hovpital  wss  BU^^rted  by  contributions.    Nstive  wonen 
were  not  requirc^'to  for  their  medical  care  until  1917 
when  non-Hswaiiana  ware  first  Admitted.  (36). 


3.   Chrerthrow  of  the  Wonarchv  to  tha  Present.  (1891-1983)    :  - 
Thla  section  continues  to  provide  h^torlcal  and  cnltural 
bacligrQUnd  for  the  Real th  Profile  section  which  follQWa, 
focusing  nn  points  not  ahovn  or  readily  eaphaiised  in  the 
data  tabolations  there, 
a.    population  cyionges 

Aa  seen  in  Table  V  below,  in  1893,  with  ttJ  armed 
dethronetwnt  of  Queen  Lili'uolialan/,  and  the  estobliah* 
mnt  of  a  non-eleoted  ^rovisionel  GovemMnt  by  the 
haola  buainess  oligarchy,  t&a' native  Hawaiians  «Mr«  * 
already  a  minority  in  their  homeland,  although  the  pure 
*Hawaiians  still  outnumbered,  tite  part  Hawaiiahs' (3(1  • 
The  controlling  whites  were  the  smallest  minority, 
exceeded  by  the  Imported,  non^voting  OriDntal  laborers. 

The  cfArast  90  years  *later»  in  (983,  la  striking. 
Native  Hawaiians  are  relatively  an  even  emaller 
minority,  with  the  pert  aowaiians  far  outnumbering  the 
almost  vanished  pure  Bawaiiana.    The  white  p^ulation 
h^s  greatly  increased,  although  still  exceeded  by  all 
Orientala  combine^  (261. 
/ 

rtmiMl  Pgpttlation  by  wajor  Kthnic  stock  in  1778«  U9i  and  IMl" 

Ethnic  stock 


N«w«ii«ii 

Pur* 
P«rt 

Whit* 

U.S.^Kuiop* 
Portu^uMM 

ori«iit«l 
» 

total 


100,000 
100.000  .■ 
0 


0 

-  y  : 
100,000 


189} 

IWl 

100% 

40,000 

49« 

179,100 

IBS 

100 

14,000 

je 

9,300 

./  6,000 

7  • 

170,000 

17 

100.000 

n 

Xii.ooo 

"  f 

\ff,000 

90,000 


'*ApproRlaat«  (i<}u/«a"f  ro*  Sc|altt  (36 
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17) 


^100«. 


980,000  100% 


Walor  Illnesses 

Serious  infections  continued  in*the  early 
post-'liingdom  period  as  is  evident  iji  th6  following 
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chro\)oloqy,  but  wi^th  no  reliable,  readily  available  data 

on  the  numbers  or  proportions  of  pure^awaiians  and  part 

Hawaiians  involved.    The  population  figures  cited  above 

provide  only  rough  guidel  ine^rfer  iMCh  speculative 

Inferoncos.  ^  ,  - 

■% 

tr^  \99*i,  with  the  oligarchial  Provisional  Oovernment 
Bucceeded  by  the  oligarchial  Republic  of  Hotfai'l,  p 
cholecA  swept  through  Honolulu  and  killed  64  (3,  11, 

In  1899,  the  bubonic  plague  took  61  lives.    With  the 
turn  of  the  year,  f\ro  to  control  the  plague-carrying 
rodents  destroyed  Chinatown  in -Honolulu,  awa^«Tiing 
public  conc«rn  for  the  residual  V^th,  iqufflor.  ^. 
homeless,  destitute  and  incumbleSf*  inclUliitg  more   •  / 
victims  with  tuberculosis  fof  the  first  tiee  become 
reportable  (),  )BI.  ) 

In  1901'.  when  the  Honolulu  Home. f,oJ^' th4  Vicurables 
(forerunner  of  l^ahi  Ho^pitap  Qjien|rfl^^2^ol  \he*  first 
12  patluntn  had  tuberculosis  OB).  \ 

tn  190),  wh«fn  900  km^wn  cases  of  tubercu'losia  ofere 
Identified,  about  321  were  Hawaiians  C3fl.    from  1900  fto 
1921.  tuberculAtifi  remained  the  number  one 'reported  j 
'cause  of  dea»h,*  with  mortal itf^  aauhigh  as  200  per  ^, 
1.000  regulation.    The  corresponding!  iJ.S.  main)vtd 
tub'M^uioiit^  mortal  ity  ^ate  was  dec  fining  from  1^2  to  92 
prr  1  ,000.    By  19)7,,  although  TB  mortality  rates  for  all 
rii<:««  tn  Hawai'i  had  fallen  to  88  per  1  ,000.  the  rates 
fcr  pure  Hawaiians  remained  high  at  265  and  for  part 
KAwaiians  at  126,  while  the  rates         whites  wss  2)  per 
1.000  tl9J. 

tn  191B-20.  the  pont  ^orld  W«t  t  influenta  pandemic 
accounted  for  1,100  deaths  in  Hawsi'i  O,  ^'JT.  'During 
the  war  years,  venereal  disease  became  rep^^able  (3, 

tn  1919,  typhokd  killed  42  IJ).    th«this  yesr"^  the 
loading  reported  "causefl  of  death*  wefS^nf luen«a-\^ 
pneumor^^,  tuberculosiSi,  and  diarrheas  (^)|^  « 
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In  1920,  leprdsy  still  claimed  662  active  hospital 
cases  at  Rslaupapa,  with  114  new  cases  for  th^  year,  the 
majority  in  Hawaiians  (24,  421.    Not  until  sulfone  ^ 
cbesntherapy  in  J^46  did  the  mortality  rate  dirop  tlfhn 

to  2»i%  per  year  (24,  42|.    By  1974,  there  were  only, 
13  active  cases  of  leprosy,  but  over  100  deformed  and 
disabled  mainly*^ Hawaiians,  with  the  )iidn«y«  nerve, 
nasaf,  oAl ,  fac^^'and  ti$it  compi  ioation^^ofc  this 
dreaded  disorder  (42).    The  29  new  leproey  cases  for 
that  year  weft  chiefly  in  immigrai^t  non^Howaiiaoe  U4, 
42). 

In  1928-29,  a«ute  meningitis  accounted  for  68  deatha 
(42).^  V  ^ 

fft  19)0,  for  thi  first.  t4^,  heart  diseases 
displaced  infectioAs  aa  the  fading  reported  *c;4uee  of 
death-  4421.    I  ^ 

In  1936-37 >|baslea  deathv^dnibved  209  (41  ,  42). 

In  1940,  the  hi^heat-raffCing  recorded  *causea  of 
death*  in  the  Territory  w4re  heart  disoasevy  cancer,  and 
kidney  failure  (42) . 

In  1942^  during  the%ocond  World  Mar>  diphtheria 
4nvol^d  90.    The  following  year,  mosquito -borne  dengue  ^ 
affecM^vores  (41,  42).  *  - 

Iiri950,  thCktop  reported  'causes  of  death*  were 
heart  diseases,  cancer  and  stroke  (421.  ^  ^ 

In  1998,  . acute  poliomyelitis  strucli  77  (4l,  42).,, 
Health  'Weasures  . 

The  following  a^ti-disease  actions  parallel  similar 
developtq^nta  on  the  U.S.  mainland,  but  with  some 
features  distinctive  of  HawaiU  and  the  nS^ive  Hawaiian 
^  people.       Q  »  ^ 

In  1699,  after  thd  annexation  of  Hawai'i  ti)  tho  U.^.^ 
as  a  territory^  the  first  sowers  were  laid  in  Honolulu*. 
)hen  a  city  of  ^0,000  (3,  ^1 ,  2%). 

In  1902,  what  is  now  ttahi  Hospital  opened  on  the 
mauka  slope  o*f  Diamond  Head  in  Kaimulii,  Honolulu  as  the 
^Home  for  tha  Incurables,  with  four  wtffds.    ^t  waa  a 
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prWHtlr  Initltutiofi  orMted  With  eontributiona  fm  nlna 
Mtlthy  tautelMtnan  of  th«  h«ol«  oliqarchy  mA  $750  froa 
tha  Board  of  Raaltti  (3t) .    Tha  proportioo  of  tul>«cculoua 
patients  roaa  fro*  )0t  initial ly.^to '100%' in  1950.  «h«n 
th«  Tarritorial  Govarrawnt  built  •  new  hoapital  Minf  and 
•BBUHed  operating  axpanaea  foip  the  hoapital  «lt)k  frfte 
■edical  care  for  T8  patianta  Ul).    In  1968,  the 
hoapital  becaiM  a  atate  inatitution  of  tha  Univer- 
aity  of  Rawai'i  achool  of  Medicine.    In  1976,  it  vaa 
transferred  to  the  atate  DepertMnt  of  Health  OB, 
42) . 

In  1908)  the  U.S.  Conqraaa  ^aneronaly  provided 
i)00,000  for  the  anbitioua  U.S.  t^proay  Jnvaatigation 
Station  on  the  Kalaupapa  peninaula,  Noloka'i.    Only  9tof 
the  700  patient a  at  tha  aettlenant  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  atatLDh*a  inveatigationa,  and  than  only  for  a  few* 
daya,  ao  tha  alahorata  facility  yea  oc^palied  to  ahut 
dovn  after  only  two  yeara  (23,  ») .    In  19B0,  the  U.S. 
conqreaa  approved  the  reooMendationa  of  a  coa^iaaion 
that  Kaleupapa  be  preaerved  indefiAitaly  for  tha 
reaaininq  laproay  patianta  there,  end  then  becope  an 
hlatorlcal  and  cultural  reaarve  under  the  U.S.  National 
Park  Service  143).    Active  oaaea  of  leproay  are  now 
treated  at  Uahi  Hoapital  in  Oonplulu,  but  eoae 
patianta  are  atill  chaapionin9  the  right  to  reiaain 
In  the  non'hoBpital,  rural  abttage  setting  of , Hale 
Nohalu  in  Pearl  City  on  O'ahu  (2J) ;  ^ 

In  1911,  the  flrat  reaident  Intern  wiia  appointed  in 
Rawai'i  at  (lie  Queen 'a  Hoapital,  a  haole  aedical 
'graduate  f rob  California  (11).  | 
^    In  1914.  the  firat  public  health  nufa 


rae  was  appointed 


In  1914,  the  first  public  heal 
l>y  the  Board  of  Health  (HI. 

In  191^  the  flre^  achool  of  nurainjg  in  jlawal'l^ 
atarted  at  the  Queen'f  Hospital  (11). 

In  191.4,  during  World  War  I,  ver-oreal  dlseasea 
becans  reportable  (3,  11,  25). 

In  1921,  the  Territn  tsl  covernaant  eatabliahed 
Halmano  Hone  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  severely 


defcraed.  Statiatica  on  the  nunbar  of  Hawaiian  patianta 
inatitutionallted  there  are  acWuled  to  be  available  In^ 
March  198)  (44). 

In  1929,  the  firat  maternal  and  child  care  prograas 
were  atarted  by  the  Board  of  Heelth  (42). 

In  1930,  the  new  territorial  aental  health  hoapital 
opened  et  Kane'ohe.  O'ahu  with  541  patianta  142). 

In  19J6,  a  Crlp^Wd  Children'a  Bureau  and  Office  of 
Health  Education  were  created  in  the  Board  of  Health 
(42). 

In  1937,  a  aeparate  Bureau  of  Vital  Statiatica  waa 
establiahM  (41,  42). 

In  1938,'  the  Hawaii  Hedical  s«rvic«  Aaaociatlon 
(RK8A) ,  a  private  health  inaurance  fira,  was  founded  by 
the  Territory's  school  teachera  and  apcial  wdrkera. 
RNSA  ia  now  open  to  all  and  by  1975* it  had  over  400,000 
aambera  (11). 

In  1967,  the  Unlveraity  of  Hawai'i  School  of 
Medicine  eccepted  ita  firat  claaa  of  25  atudenta.  None 
waa  a  HawaiUn.    Available  figurea  aince  then  on  current 
entering  end  poat-grsduating  Hawaiian  aedical  atudenta 
are  ahown  In  the  next  section  (49).  ^ 
I 

Heelth  rectora  Tranaforalng  a  People  .  * 

T)ia  180,000  netlve  Hawaiiana  of  aodernSlawai '  I ,  lik^  their 
300,000  Polynealan  anceatora  who  occupied  theae  aaffe  iaisnda  200 
yaara  ago  at  the  tlae  of  first  western  cont#ct,  reaain  proud  of 
their  long  cultural  heritage.    Why  else  would  there  be  a  U.S. 
Native  Hawaiiana  Study  C(tavlaaion7 

■  Tet,  they  are  a  very  different "peopU  In  other  "raapacta » 
tranatoraed  by  genetic  life  atyle,  apd  envlrcmoentit  health 
factors  brpught  about  Ijy  Aaoricanlsst Ion. 

Their  genes  are  no  longer  a  saa^l  ^1  of -pure  Polynealan* 
DMA  aolecules.    They  now  coapriae  a  'large  pool  of  ONA 
heterogeneity*  with  oontr ibutiona  ffom  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient.    In  spite  of  this  dilation     ""w  native  Hawaiian 
hereditary  factors  appear  to  oontlm.  to  ptay  aome  role  In  the  ^ 


i 


health  and  lllneaa  profile  ao  dlatinctlve  In  Hawaiiana  today, 
riaaples  are  club  foot,  hypertension,  corona/y  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer,  dlabotea,  kidney  diaeaae,  ani  chronic  lung 
failure,  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  next  aeetion. 

Life  atyle,  however,  la  probably  the  ttaji^r  class  of  factor  a 
reaponalble  for  iT.  health  among  conteBpo*rarJ|  native  Hawaiiana 
(and  their  fellow  non-Hawaiian  AAericana)^  lia). 

American-style  nutrition  is  largely  *fixijd*  by  the 
prof It-orlented,  not  nutrition-oriented,  aup^^rmarkets  and  junk 
fant-food  vendors.    This  highly-advertised  dlletary  fare,  for 
infant  to  aenlor  cltiaen,  is'  excessive  to  thJ  point  of  toxicity 
in  calories,  fat,  sugar  and  sodium,  and  ia  inadequate  in  fibre. 
This  food  pattern  ftfetera  obeaity,  hyper tenajjon,  athero- 
srlerosla,  diobetea,  coronary  heart  disease,  heart  failure, 
stroke,  cancer  and  dental  cariea  (46).  ^ 

Personal  hygiene  In  Hawel'i  doninant  haole  culture  ia 
characterised  by  self -abuse  in  the  fora  of  cLgaretta-anoking, 
alcoholialn  and  drug  niaUae)  frenetic,  •'ratari^e*  atreaa,  lack  of 
proper  physicel  exertion,  s^evPi  •nd  crAativcj  leisure t  and 
aedical  care  mainly  guided  by  fsddisa  and  cosiBarcialiam.  In 
spite  of  •■Iracle*  technologic  advances  in  scjicotific  nedicine 
and  improvenet^t  In  some  health  atatiatice  indicating  we  are 
'doing  better*,  we  'feel  worse*  1471.  | 

With  Aa«rican  viior,  we  insiat  on  deatroyjlng  oifr  anvlronawint 
to  serve  our  iflsaedla  «»  aelfiah  deairea.    In  t^e  naae  of 
•developnant* ,  we  have  asphalted  taro  wet  fitjlds,  fiahponda,  and 
sarfed  helau.    We  have  polluted  the  land,  watjera  and  air  of  what 
waa,  to  our  anceatora,  stewardstjlp  of  the  beauty  and  resources 
of  natuue,  the  gift  and  domain  of  the  goda,  not  Xo'.«  life'tiae, 
but  for  all  time.    Me  ha«d  crowded  ouraelvea  i^to  inaanitation 
/ind  insanity.    We  kill  each  other  •unintentidnally*  apeedlng  on 
highways  and  freeways,  and  intent Vonall;^  In  Jtreet  criaea  and 
warst  and  now  we  threaten  to  blow  up  our  pl«i|«t  in  a  nuclear 
holocattbt. 

All  of  theae  ill-proaotiog  factora  are  not  only  un-Hawaiian. 
they  ar«  anti-Bawalian  (10)^^    Are  they  fflljf  American  or  are 
thgy  alBO  un-Awrican  end  anti-Aaarican? 


n.    HgALTH  p«ori(.E 
Although  Inadeqyiate,  this  section  et  tempt  a  to  pn)vide  the  best 
available  updated  health  data  on  the  native  Hawalleni. 


A.  ^Collection  and  Record Ing  of<«ealth  Data 

1 .    Varying  Poftnltlona  of  Hawaiian  and  PartN^aiian 

a.  State  Vital  Statiatica  v 

tfifth,  dtfath  and  marriage  certlf  icate^at  the  rtate 
Department  df  Health  depend  entirely  on  Voluntary  ^ 
-    ^  information  (481.    The  r^pa  of^he  newborn  child  la 

baaed  6n*W»e  race  given  Of  the  parenta.   'If  both  parents 
are  Hawaiian,  the  chilc^la  Hawaiian— *pure*  Hawaiian. 
If  one  parent  is  HtfUaii^^^nd  tha  other  is  part 
^    Hawailai),  Ihe  child       fart  Hawaiian,  regard lesa  of  the 
fractlogyjf  part  Hawaiian.    If  one  parent  Is  Hawaiian  or 
^  part  Hawaiian  and  the  other  ia  non-Hawallan,  the  chi>l 

Is  part  Hawaiian,  regardless  of  the  fraction. 

Tor  marriage,  the  race  is  Hawaiian  oi»  pert  Hawaiian 
a"        depending  on  whatever^ th*  b^ide  or  bridegroom  records, 
Por  death,  the  race  is  Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian  If 
the  living  Informant  ao  Informs  ttie  funeral  director  who* 
completes  the  death  certificate.  ^ 

b.  Household  Stfrvailfkflce  *y 

In  th<  Dopartment  of  Health  Household  surveillance 
Program,  the  above  Criteria  are  followed  baaed  on  the 
J  race  of  the  reapondent's  parepta,  as  atated  by  the 

reapondent  to  a  trained  interviewer.    In  1980,  ethnli* 
statistics  for  the  entlr^  state  of  Hawal'l  were  based. on 
surve  lllance  of  a  aample  of  6,944  houaeholds  and  14,407 
per'sgns  throughout  the* state  (49).  "The  race  data  from 
thla  prograiy  are  currently  coitsfSered  the  jooat  relUble 
I4S). 

c .  U,8.  Census  ^  ' 

In  the  IflO  and  1980  decennial  U.S.  Cenaus,  but  not 
prior,*  only  one  race  waa  recorded  for  each  persoh— 
Hawaiian  or  other  race,  but  not  p'lt  H    illanj ; 

Therefore,  U.S.  decennial  ethnic  atatlstlCt  are 
considered  Incomplete  and  leas  rei'.eble  |17 ,  481.  , 
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2 .    Varying  Population  B«— 

All  health  data  and  eapeoially  rates*  auat  be  viewed  with 
full  ewereneaa  of  ^he  draatic  chan9ea  that  have  occurred  in 
th«  population  of  Hewaiiana,  part  Bawaiiana  and 
non-Hawaii ana  alnce  contact  in  1778  (90) i 
a.    pure  Hawaiian a,  who  accounted  for  100%  of  the  i a land 
'  population  of  cJOO.OOO  in  1770,  becaaa  a  ninority  of 
49.7%  (40.014)  |n  1884.  within  a  total  population  of 
ao.)7B  in  1884.  and  declined  furthv  to  I e^  than  1.0% 
(9.300)   in  1980. 
^      b.    Part  Rawaiiaha  conatitUted  ).3%  (983)  of  the  total 

population  of  73.1)8  ^  185).  and  rose  to  17%  (ifo'.OOO) 
of  the  total  population  of  980.000  in  1980. 
c.    Non-HawaLLana  were  0%  of  the  populetion  of  c3b0.000  in 
1778,  coiaprlMd  )%  (2.119)  of  the  population  of  7)«l)8 
in  18S3.  and  doainated  with  82%  of  the  totel  population 
of  980.000  In  1980. 
Birth  aod  Death  Ratea 

1,  Table  2  shows  that  after  contacn  in  1778,  birth  ratea  were 
low  in  the  IBOO^  if  one  considers  ratee  of  40  or  higher 
usual  for  a  non-contraceptive,  non-induetrialited  aociety 
(M).    This  evidence  of  low  fertility  could  have  been 

^celatofl  to  the  known  venaVeal  diaeaae.  other  infectioua 
epLdsmicB,  nelnutrition.  aocial  ard  econoaic  disintegration, 
and  doMralitation  Of  the  (native  Hawalians  of  that  period. 
AD  described  in  a  pre|loiti  aection  ().  27), 

2.  the  death  rates,  as  aees  Ln  Table  26,  were  high  in  Rawal'i  ^ 
in  the  iBOOa.  ThL4  h^gh Mortal Ity  rate  ia  aacribable  to  the 
known  recurring  waves '.of  pontagioua  epideaica,  lack  of  ^ 
iflinunxty.-- genetic  Hon-)(i>«iiine  susceptibirity.  and  despair',  aa 
aUo^  related  In  the  pr^^/i^oua  aection  27). 


C ,     Infant  Mortality  and^Birth  Character latlca 

1*.    Data  on  Infant  mortal  iLy  prior  to  1924  apparently  are  not 
readily  available..    Prom  1924  to  1980,  as  aeen  in  Table  3 
(SJl,  Howallana  and  part  Hawallana  had  greater  infant 
mortality  ratea  than  the  averages  for  all  racea.  and  In 
196),  they  displayed  the  highest  Infant  mrtallty  rate  of 
any  ethnic  group  in  the  islands. 

In  1970,  the  rates  were  highest  for  Hawaliana,  but  near 
Averatje  for  part  Hawailans  (48). 
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The  cduxen  ot  infant  mortality  include  poaalble  genetic 
drferta;  malnutrltioni  inadequate  personal  hygiene*  such  aa 
overwork,  insofflcie/^t  roatt  insanltation.  Infection, 
alcoholism,  tobaccoispi,  drug  abuse,  ^pflciilc  diaeaaeai 
environmental  factors,  auch  aa  inadequate  housing, 
rrowrllng,  trauma,  noise,  stress  and  poverty.    Any  or  sll 
of  these  may  be  pertinent  to  , the  high  rates  aAong 
Hawalians. 
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CKOOK  BIRTH  AMD  OBATB  MTtBi  JUOnUU. 
AVBRMZB8  POR  8MCT^  PBUOOB.  ^848  TO  1980* 

TMLB  M 

ens  Bi«m  a»  ^gffglf'tktni 
mnhx.  AvnMn  pon  oiLBcrto  miooa.  ib40  to  19M 

(Place  o^McmrraDoa  baaii.  Mot  adjusted  tor  m^rreglitrattce, 
tiMugtit  to  1M  aatenaltra  la  many  of  tfaesa  yaars.    ivceoaa  of 

doutftfol  ^   ^  '  -    -- 

caution.) 


par  led 

1848*18S9 

lBftO*1869 

1870-1079 

1080-1889 

1890-1899b 

1900-1909  * 

1910-X919 
1990-1939 
193»-19)9 
1940-1949 
19SO-1999 
1960-19*9 
1900 


the  data  betora  1910  ahooLd  bs  usad  «lth  otnaet 
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aftaf^ie97.   Rsaidaace  basla  to  t9$oi  da  faete  baaie  thareaffter. 

'  city  of  Botwlulu  only.  > 
Bouroai    sctaltt.  p.  164.  (26)  J 


*Data  ara  for  tba  total  BaMal'i  population  aod  ool'  Just  oatlva 
H«MaiUoai    tbarsfora,  it  la  helpful  to  bs  aaen  thjSt  the  rataa  ttam 
184B-ie64  occur  cad  dorlag  a  dacllna  |o  the  proporti'ae  of  purt  Kmeliana 
tree  greater  than  999  to  leaa  than  909.  and  tbaraafter.  to  laai  than  1% 
In  1900,  and  during  a  gradual  locllne  la  part  Haeaitaaa  twtm  UU  thai* 
29  tn  1840  to  cl7«  In  1900,  and  a  rapid  rlaa  La  ooo-Hawatiaiia  tn*  I 
qraater  than  90%  In  IBM  to  aboat  02%  of  the  totaftalaad  popolet&on  in 
aOBO.  -    -    - 


2.    In  1977-1981.  the  Infant  death  rate  for  part  B4waiiana  wee 
tKe  higheat.  aa  ahown  in  Table  4  ^48). 

TMu  4     nestoBwr  MpMn^  aume  bt  back  or  Nonm.  i9T7-i90i       *  ' 
mtoewr  iw$an  ouftns  by  mcb  or  wmiBi  19T7-1981 
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*ini^r  of  infant  daathi  p*r  l.OOO  live  birAa  ♦A  n%  confidence 
lialta. 

Bourcei  Departaent  of  Health  Annual  Beportt  Btatlatjcal  guBPla«ant 
1977.  197B,  1979.  198P,  1901  (54).    Confldaaca  lieiti 
calculated  by  Departaent  of  Health  oaaaareh  and  sutlitica 

Office. 
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.    Birth  ohArietirlttlot«  by  rac«  of  aothtr,  In  1900, 

llit«4  In  Table  5,  rmali    hi«h«r  birth  rattt  (or  part 
Hawallma  than  tha  averaqa  (or  all  raeaa,  hl9har 
than  (or  pur a  Bava liana)  about  avaraqa  p^roantaqa  o(  low 
birth  walqhtai  and  th«  hl^haat  ration  of  lllOQitlaate 
birtha  (4t.  55). 

TUU  S      OUlMCTBlltfnCt  OF  MWW  ^  MO  V  iDrn»  n  IMArt 
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SfMircai  1.   AH  4ata  Dapanmnt  o(  MalOi  SUtUtical  lypglfMnt  IMO, 

M) 

3.  BaMd  on  populatLcn  total*  tvom  8UU  ot  tfarUt  *^ 
IMl 

1.   lUlaa  dividad  by  Ctaalaa 

4.  Nuibar  o(  lUa^itlMta  birtha  par  1000  litra  blrtba 

Hlqh  birth  rataa  aiKtng  Bawa liana  currant ly  la  expeotad 
aa  tha  population  o(  part  Bawallana  contlnuaa  to 
Incraaae  (52).    Tha  avaraga  parcantaga  of  low  birth 
walghta  for  Bawallana  auggaata  that  (aotora  othar  than 
thoae  oaualng  low  birth  walghi  account  (or  tha  higher 
ln(ant  coKittallty  aaong  Hawa liana,    tha  high  ratio  o( 
•UlegltLMte"  birtha  aming  Bawallana  ia  cona latent  with 
traditional  Bawallan  cultural  boli«(a  that  thare  la  no 
auch  thing  aa  an  *lllagltlMte*  child.    Bvery  baby  le 
cherlehed.    Mating  without  binding  Mrriage  vowe  waa  the 
norm  In  old  Bowal'l.    All  older  noabera  o(  tha  extanded 
'ohana  participated  In  tha  care  o(  the  younger  neabara 


.    Life  gKpactancv 

I.    Apparently  beginning  In  1910,  IKe  expectency  calculatlona 
bacaaa  (aeelble.    Bowaver,  (Iguree  (or  pure  Hawallana  ve. 
part  Bawallana,  and  data  a(ter  1970,  apparently  are  not 
available. 

3.    hM  ehown  In  Table  6i  throughout  the  parlod  (ron  1*10  to 
1970,  Bawallana  exhibited  elgnldcantly  ahorter  life 
expaotanoy  than  any  othar  ethnic  group  In  BawalU  <5«). 
^  Thla  (Indlng  la  conaletent  with  the  higher  ratee  of 

morbidity  and  mortality  for  Bawallana  and  part  Howallana 
In  ooat  of  the  najor  dlaeaae  categorlea,  aa  detailed 
alaewhere  In  thla  report.  • 

TAiU  6       WTtMTID  tiff  OntCTWCt  AT  MXTH  W  WWIC  OPOUf.  1910-1970 


BY 

mmic  cmup. 

1910-1910 

Yaar 

CaucAtlan 

ChlMM 

riilpitio 

Hawaiian 

JApaMM 

Othtr 

Total 

1910 

)4.e> 

S4.17 

n/a 

)3.M 

49.^4 

1S.63 

43.96 

i9ao 

)6.4S 

si.eo 

36.  la 

».S6 

S0.)4 

38.  IB 

49.69 

19)0 

61.90 

60.01 

46.14 

41.87 

60.01 

S3.SB 

1S.9S 

1940 

64.03 

6s.)a 

S6.8S 

M.7B 

66.36 

S9.48 

63.00 

I9t0 

69. ai 

69.14 

' 69. OS 

63. 4) 

73.  SB 

68.39 

69. SI 

1960 

la.eo 

74.13 

71. S) 

64.60 

11.68 

63.19 

13.43 

1970 

11.34 

76.11 

13.61 

61.63 

77.44 

76.14 

14.30 

aoureat   C.  8.  Park,  K.  M.  G^rdntr,  and      C  Hordyka.  WIS  »aport.  haaarch  and 

  Btati«tlc«  napert  (Honolulu.    Hwail  «Uta  Dn-rtptot  of  Haalth,  Juna  ^ 

1979»,  p.  B.  <56| 
E,    t*eadlng_  Dla^noaed  Cauaea  of  Peath 

I.    Data  are  available  In  the  State  Oepartiaant  of  Health  (rom 
1910  to  1982  on  leading  dlagnoaed  cauaea  of  death  for  pure 
Hawallana  va.  part  Hawallans,  and  all  other  races  MB). 
Theae  data  ehould  bo  in  a  table  or  tablea  tltledt 

TABLE  7,    LEAOINQ  DIAGHOSED  CAUSES  or  ORATH  tH  HAWMM 
RESIDENTS,  Bt  RACE,  WITH  8TAH0ARDIIED  WRTKtlTY  BATES. 
FROM  1910-1982  ioT  19B0I 
Bourcet    Dapartnent  of  Health  148) 


er|c 


2,  The  September  1 98 2  Draft  Report  aumary  Inter pretatlona  of 
H,  Looli'e  1982  publication  are  appropriate.    Bowaver,  Look'a 
paper  (S7lt 

a.  Contalna  only  graph a,  but  no  flgurea  foe  raady 
coBparlaon. 

b.  Haa  no  data  on  atroke— the  third  major  •cauae  of  daath* 
In  Hawallans. 

c.  Haa  no  data  on  t)     Ugh  rate  of  aulclda  In  young 
Hawallana. 

d.  Has  no  data  on  the  high  rate  of  auto  deaths  In 
Hawallana. 

H.  Look  haa  recently  volunteered  to  procure  theae  data  for 
thla  report  <SBl . 

3.  Meanwhile,  the  following  flgurea  for  19B0  were  obtained  from 
the  Departiftent  of  Bealth  for  another  publication  M») . 


(1) 

CI) 

(J) 


Leading  Oiaenoaad 
Cauaea  ot  Oaath 
Ail  heart  ditaaaa* 

All  caneara 

All  atroltaa 

AH  accldanta 


oaatha  rar  100.000  PopuUtion 
Pwra  Mwailana      >a«t  Hawaiiana  All 

'        397  loJ 


171 
100 


7» 
)9 
16 


•lUMivted  f I9uraa  are  atandardlted  wortallty  rataa,  adjuatad  tor  aqa. 
Causal  factors  for  tha  leading  dlagnoaed  "cauaea  of  death 
have  been  cited  In  a  pravloua  eectlon  end  are  nainly  related 
to  Ufa  atyle,  but  alao  with  Inter-  related  genetic  and 
environnantal  factors. 

Heart  dlaeaaaa  are  nunaroua,  but  the  chief  killer  is 
coronary  atharoecleroele ,  with  heart  failure,  •yocardlal 
Infarction  Cheart  attack' » ,  fatal  heart  rhythma,  and 
ahock.    The  naln  rlak  factora  are  fa»lly  hietory 
(7genee),  cigarette  asoklng,  dlabataa,  hypartanaion, 
high  blood  fat,  phyalcal  Inactivity,  atraaa,  obaaity  and 
exceaslve  dietary  fat.    Bom  o(  thaaa  (aotora  have  bean 
axanlnad  In  Hawallana  «•  reported  In  tha  next  aactlon 
UO). 


2i 


Cancer  risk  factora  are  diecuaeed  below  in  the  next  section 
161). 

Strokes  are  nalnly  attributable  to  hypertension  and 
'atherosclerosis .    High  blood  p'reeeure  is  most  often 
assoclsted  with  (anlly  hlatory,  exceasivi*  aodlum  intake 
snd  stress.    Athoroaclerosls  is  related  to  fntty  fcrads, 
stress,  cigarette  amokingt  and  sedentary  life  style. 
Accldetita  are  chiefly  auto  deaths,  frequently  associated 
with  alcohol  and  or  teen-age  Irresponsibility. 
Many  of  the  foregoing  factors  are  in  part  aaaoclated  with 
low  eoclo-econofflc  status,  Inadequate  health  education,  and 
deapa Ir . 
Cancer  Incidence 

I.    Age>ad)uated  average  annual  incidence  per  100.000  population 
of  various  cancers  In  Hawai'l,  by  ethnic  group,  have  been 
publlahcd  recently  (61).    Pure  Hawaiian  va.  psrt  Hawaiian 
distinction  Is  not  nade. 

Table  B  ahowr  that  in  tha  period  1913-1971,  Hawaiian  males 
had  the  highest  ratea  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus,  stofsach- 
pane rasa,  lung  and  reticuloendothelial  nysten. 
Hawaiian  fenalea  had  the  higheat  ratea  of  canter  of  the 
atomach,  lunq«  breast,  uta  «ne  cervix,  ovary,  kidney, 
thyroid,  llver-blliary  tract,  and  pancre/iA. 
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19 
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jua-Aonms  AvmMB  tmm.  ncsoaicB  wn  m  ioo»ooo  or 
cMMnm  «v  em*  tn  md  cimic  omm,  i97)-i977 


Noath-llMfym 


H«lM 

Oil 

rii 

C«u 

Jfn 

tt.« 

I.l 

3.3 

9.1 

9.6 

7,9 

1 .0 

0.7 

t.s 

4.1 

6.1 

19.1 

6.9 

1.9 

0.6 

0.8 

II. 7 

)l.l 

10.4 

6.1 

9.0 

19.1 

0.1 

26.) 

29.1 

11.9 

U.4 

17.8 

16.8 

tl.ft 

16.4 

10.9 

11. 1 

8.6 

9.1 

s.o 

9.S 

13.1 

U.6 

1.9 

6.1 

6.8 

8.4 

9.1 

7.B 

6.9 

6.9 

4.1 

6.9 

e.o 

].9 

1.6 

9.7 

1.9 

l.J 

0.4 

0.0 

64.1 

16.] 

11. S 

96.9 

34.4 

34.0 

11.4 

31.7 

u.e 

•  .0 

6.0 

iB.a 

10.7 

9.0 

7. J 

9.8 

86.6 

47.1 

99.1 

9.9 

6.1 

7.8 

J9.J 

19.8 

38.9 

9.9 

7.0 

7.4 

SB. 4 

)).9 

37.7 

40.] 

]0.] 

aT^ 

.  9.7 

B.4 

9.7 

6.9 

).9 

J.l 

1.1 

10.9 

4.7 

a.6 

9.4 

4.6 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

4.6 

7. J 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.] 

13.0 

J3^ 

m 

196 

194 

176 

374 

18] 

318 

Colon 
.  p«ctua 
Llv«r-8ilUrT 

Uryiui 
Uing 

K«wx8.I.  8y8t< 
8rM8t 
C«rvU 
Corpus  ut«ri 

rroAtttt 
BUdd8r 
Kidney 

Thyroid 

Ml  8itM* 

*8Hclu4l*i  iquiiMMt  «nd  b«Ml  call  akin  canc«r 
Bourcai    Hindi*  at  gl,  1961  (61) 


rii 

4.1  , 

1.0 

6.1 

9.7 

9.4 

4.0 

1.7 

0.9 
18.0 
U.9 
36.1 

6.6 
19.1 

4.7 


6.4  J.6 
4.9  3.9 
iTTI  16.8 


9.) 
8.7 

m 

11.1 

•8.1 

1779 
jTT 
11.1 
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TWI.r  10    NUMCH  or  ACT/ft  CONDITIONS  9t9  100  WMOW  PM  tW*  8t  CTWIICm.  19B0 


CAUCMIMt 

JAPANESE 

KAMAItAM 
PT.  HAMAIIAM 

PXUPlMD 

UNRNDMN 

191.) 

IJl.B 

aoo.4 

13S.8 

104.) 

312.8 

1.0 

8.1 

8.3 

11-.9 

19.7 

IlR.4 

08. 0 

190.0 

90.8 

96.1  . 

118.4 

40.? 

tl.l 
D.B 

ilo.o 

19.0 

98.2 
10.) 

44.7 

9.9 

96.7 
J9.'» 

1.1 

1.1 

].] 

).l 

9.9 

)l  .6 

1.0 
16.8 

4.) 
18.4 

1.4 

lo.a 

19.9 

3.4 
23.4 

}4.1 

13. B 

19.6 

10.6 

20. B 

n.6 

AM.  Acirrr 

rriMCllTl'iNS 
INrETTIVE 

PABASlTtC 

DISEASES 
HK6PlMTf»Y 

CttJOtTION 
"PPtH 

mruin  a 

"THtP 
AtSP  I  RATT^I«» 

CfJHDtTI'^ 
OtOKBTIVC 
SY5TW 
C  .^MDITlfiN 

Aix  *7THr.»  At.'irrr 

/'CmolTIONS 

So„nj».    HMil  ««t»  D»P8rt«nt  uf  H«81th.  SuUiUcal  BupplaMftt,  19B0. 

p.     '\. '{*>*>! 

2.    Accord inq  to  Department  of  He«lth  data  qenarat«d  for  Alu 
t.ike  in  1977.  pure  Hawailano  reporUd  higher  prevalencii. 
compared  tw  all  raciiB.  as  shownt  for  the  follo^lnq  cendl* 
tioni  (62) t 


Condition 

Klqh  blood  pressure 

Diabetes 

ArthrltiB 

Heart  trouble 

stroke 


pure  Hawallana 
22.6% 
14.4 

8.3 

4.2 

1.4 


fcll  Racea 
12.2% 

9.6 
2.8 

0.7 


Part  Hawa liana  reported  higher  rates  for  the  following 
rondit lonB: 


Condition  ■ 
Asthma 

Chronic  bronchitie 


p^rt-Hewallans 
17.21 


All  Racee 

1.7 


lERlC 


a. 


tABUI  9 


T«bl8  9  d«aDOstret«s  that  8«wali«n  Mlas       th*  aoBt  repltf 
five-year  inoraaoe  In  the  Inoitfeno*  of  04iiic«r  of  the  atoMOb 
Md  Itw).    Bamiiaii  fmlaa  h«4  the  aoat  rapid  rife  in  Um 
ineid^no*  of  cancar  of  tlio  IU119  and  braaat.' 


dMOn  n  AVCR80  MBBU.  MaHkDJQSIB 
amOBI  196t^l97)  and  1979-1977 »  W  SB 

ann 


^  mcimct  per  100*000 
■natc  oMoy  roR  nucno 


tAiu  3. 


Cancer  Site 

stcmcfe 

colon 

Raotim 

Lung 

eteaat 

cervix 

OofpuB  oteri 

rffoetate 

eledter 

All  eitee 


QMnges*  in  avare^a  anaaal  sga'edjosted  „ 
10,000  betmaii  1968-7J  and  197J-77,  by  aas 
tor  eeleoted  eitea 


cae  "Jpn  Qii  Mm 

•30%    -10%  ♦»)%  -31% 

f«    ♦n     ^9  -7 

♦4      ^37  -14  ♦U 

♦27  -16  00 


 ieoidaaoB  per 

aad  etteie  gmp 


♦M 
♦19 
♦  19 


♦91  ««« 

•19  ^11 
♦9  -1 


♦97 
-40 
♦13 


Pil 

cau 

Jpn 

Chi 

mm 

rii 

♦9% 

-3J% 

-94% 

-19% 

-17 

-4 

-30 

-9 

♦31 

-9 

-19 

-36 

-11 

-3 

♦  )J 

♦)7 

♦18 

♦111 

-17 

♦9 
-16 

♦13 
-18 

♦9 

-91 

♦91 

♦49 

-99 

♦3<^ 

♦18 

♦93 

♦19 

♦14 

♦10) 
««« 

-aa 

0 

♦9 

-3 

♦1 

♦1 

♦11 

-9 

MnorMsa  or  deeteaae  aipreeeed  as  e  parewtaga  of  the  1968-73  rate 
Pevar  th«»  10  case*  report*!  In  1968-73  *ad/or  1971.77 
isoledae  eguMoos  and  basel  eell  sliin  cancer 

J.    Although  the  preciee  ceueation  of  canc«r  la  not  known* 

certein  feotore  ere  known  to  be  eesocieted  with  en  inereesod 
riek  of  particular  forms  of  cancer  l6l) .    Thue,  etoaach 
cancer  riek  inereesea  with  oat  log  of  picklod  vogatablaa. 
Lung  and  aaophageel  eanoer  are  greatly  enhanc«d  by 
cigerette-Bwking.    Breeet  cencer  eem  to  be  raU.ad  to 
obeeity,  lete  age  of  ftret  pregnincy  and  dietery  fet  inUke. 
How  thflae  or  other  fectore  are  partineht  to  the  eler«lng 
occurrence  of  cencer  in  Heweiiene  reaaina  to  be  deUcvined. 
G.    Acute  end  Chronic  Conditione 

1.    The  OepartMnt  of  Health  Surveillence  rrogrsja  colleote  data 
hy  interviewing  about  14.000  reaidente  iQ  about  7.000  houae- 
holda  throughout  the  etete  (48.  49).    Table  10  ehowe  thet 
the  Rawaiiane  and  part  Haweiiene  report  the  higheet  retee  of 
ecute  conditione.  end  particularly  for  reapiratory  condi- 
tione W  • 


3,    A r te r i e 1  hype rt en e ion  hae  been  etudled  In  •ore  deteil  aaong 
l.r67  nen  eaployeee  of  the  City  and  County  ol  Honolulu  and 
the  Heweiian  Telephone  Cos^ony  in  1966  1*0).    Table  II  ehowa 
bighaet  retee  of  hyper tone ion  aaong  pure  end  part  Rawaiiane* 
eepeeielly  those  who  were  overweight. 

YASLE  11       SUMX)  PftUSUSB  ST  SACS  )a  1.167  HALE  WFUmS  )ll  RAMAIM.  1966 


Japan* 

PiUpino........ 

Chlnaaa  

Caucasian  

Hawaiian 

Pura  

Part  

othar  Mcae  

TOTAL  

♦Criteria  frae  A 

StdlSS.  at  Si  (60) 


400 

37 
10) 
18) 

178 
9 
99 

44.9 
)).) 
97.) 
49.9 

164 
18 

)8 
79 

41.0 
91.9 
)6.9 
41.0 

98 
4 
6 

34 

14.9 
14.e 

9.8 

D.l 

41 
)46 
69 

10 
109 
16 

90 

166 

20 

4B.e 

ieTo 

loTS 

11 
71 
9 

.167 

489 

41.9 

498 

43.7 

IH 

19.8 

Pub. 

naalui.  90i3) 

(Oct.)t 

1960. 

Source t 
4. 


coronery  heart  di— ase  wee  STreetoet  aiwng  Haweiiene  in  2,000 
coneecutive  eutopeiee  perfor«ed  et  the  Oueen*e  ioepital  in 
Honolulu  in  1999  <63l.    In  1969#  coronary  riek  fectore  were 
coovered  in  42  Hawaiien  9mn  ve.  68  Jepenese  mmn  in  Hewei'l 
Who  had  had  aiyocardial  infarction.    The  Haweiiane  hed  higher 
overweight  indlcee,  higher  blood  preeeure.  end  greeUr 
frequency  of  diabetae  (64). 

Bnd-eteqe  kidney  dieaaae  hae  been  reported  ee  being  aoat 
prevelent  aisong  Haweiiene  in  1979  (69).  ' 
Congenita i-herediterv  dieordere  etudiee  have  reyeeled  e  high 
frequency  of  club  foot  in  Hawaiiens  (2l) .    The  eerlieet 
evidence  ie  in  the  preeontect  ekeletal  resiaitta  recovered 
froa  the  Moke|ru.  0*ehu  eend  dunee  (71. 
In  1969,  deteiled  inveatigetion  of  913  reported  ceeee  in 
H8wai*i  dieclosed  Inoideiieee  of  66.12  per  10,000  birthe  for 
unelMed  Haweiiene.  ve.  11.21  for  uniii«ed  Ceuceeiene.  and 
9.67  for  tinttiMed  orientele  (66).    There  wAe  no  evidOnee  of 
any  eesocieted  intre-  or  estre-uterine  environMntel 
fectore.    The  dete  eupported  e  genetic  hypotheeie. 
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faiwy  yyqiMincl««.    Prs^nanoy  r«U«  for  glrU  U««  thtt  II 
years  of  oqo  hovo  r«»tln^lil9h««t  «Mn9  ««*#«ll*n«  fr«  197« 
throu9h  Uei        .    Of  t^i  426  prt^fMOoUo  by  th««« 
9lrU  In  1911*  601  raaultiMTlfi  llva  birtha*  3''l  in 
abortiona,  and  )l  aa  faUl  daatha.    fhaaa  flguraa  rapraMiit  , 
a  hlghar  proportion  of  llva  blrtha  and  a  lowar  proportion  of 
abortion!  conparad  to  tha  othor  atbnio  groupa.    Bowovar,  •no 
pranatal  eara*  waa  twlco  aa  high  for  Hawaiian  prognant 
taonagara  than  for  oihora,  and  17 1  of  nwailan  toon  blrtba 
wera  •lllagitlMta*  cottparad  to  761  atatavlda.  Thaaa 
atatlatica  raf laet  paralatanea  of  traditional  prooonUet 
Hawaiian  valuaa  toward  mating,  childbirth  and  tha  infant  aa 
deaerlbMl  In  a  provioua  aactlon.    In  pra-Cook  Hawal*l#  thoaa 
data  would  not  ropraaant  a  *problaii*  aa  thoy  do  In  our 
eontevporary  AMr  leant  sad  aoolaty. 

nantal  Cylaa.    In  197 J,  tho  ralatlonahlp  of  aatlng  oarUln 
fooda  to  tho  Aoeurranca  of  donUl  dooay  waa  atudlod  In  911 
•ighth  grada  public  achcol  atudanta,  by  raoo,  in  Bawal*i 

I6B). 

Aa  aoon  in  Tabla  12,  tha  rataa  of  daeayod,  •laair.7  or  f Iliad 
IDMf )  taath  wtra  highaat  a«ong  Hawaiian  youngaUra*  Thoaa 
rataa  corrtlatad  with  tha  high  fraquoncy  of  oonauaing 
atarohy  fooda.  iwaat  bavoragaa,  daaaarta,  anaeka,  and  candy 
and  gun. 
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Ma.  n,  iifniii  19  ftMTijiii  NM^n*  m<  imhii  te  nwftM. 

HI  l«*la,  «t  il  (M) 

wntal  Hoaltb 

1 .  Data  froa  tha  Nantal  Baalth  Olvlalen  of  tba  Stata  oapartaont 
of  Baalth  ahow  tbo  Bawaliana*  uaa  of  atato  Mantal  haaltb. 
faoiUtlaa  to  bo  aiBllar  to  tholr  ropraaantatlon  In  t^ 
total  atato  poptilatlon*  aa  abMn  In  Tablo  13  (69) . 

2.  rtyoblatrlo  dlagnoaaa,  howavor,  woro  dlatinctlva,  aa  aooo  In 
Tabla  U  (99).    BaiMllona  aanlfaatod  aera  tranaltlonal 
altuaiioril  diaordara,  bobavloral  dloordara  and  othar 
paraonallty  dlaoraa*fi»  nantal  ratardatlon,  and  drug  abuaa 
than  aitpaotod  froa  tboir  properti</r  in  tho  aantal  traataant 
population.    Purthar,  Bawallana  (ankad  hlghavi.  tor  aantal 
ratardatlon,  drug  abuao,  *aiaalng  data,*  and  *dlagnoala 
daforrod." 
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TlMia  tet«  ■ug9«at  that  whlU  Bavtllana  My  b«  in 
MRtal  hitUh'  fMliltlii,  thay  My  net  ooMmlcat«  fully. 
PoaalbU  rsaiona  arc  propOMd  in  m  Alu  tike  report  bttow 

(711. 

fluioid*.    D*|wrtMnt  of  He«ith  ■ulcldc  dutc  wir«  itudUd  for 
thm  64«-ya«r  period,  190B  to  \912  <70) .    for  th«  mt 
recently  ixeiilned  5-yeer  period,  IMI-7J,  Wellen  end  pert 
Newellen  Mlee  hed  the  hlqheet  ege-etendeydleed  eulclde 
rete-^ia.)  per  100 « 000  populetlon—crovpered  to  D.S  for 
MlM  of  ell  recee.    the  retee  were  even  hlqher  In  the  20-14 
yeer  e^o  9 roup  of  Bewellan  aelee. 

TheM  find  Inge  eupport  the  hypgtheele  Uut  the  deepelr  of 
culture!  conflict,  perticuleriy  In  the  young  sale  Bewelien, 
contiiv«ee  to  be  not  Qnly<comn,  but  eerloue.  Serloue 
enough  to  laed  to  eelf-deetructlon. 

CulturelW-g«n«ltWa  Wantel  HeeUh  Service  to  Havellane.  hn 
Alu  Like  report  of  e  Mntal  health  progrea.  In  e  aaal-nirel 
Hawaiian  coiewnity  of  cl 5, 000  in  •anakuli,  O'ahu  aakee*^ 
the  following  pointe  (71) t 

e.    Hetive  Uaweiiene  heva  unique  proble«e  beoeuee  they  kre 
en  *indlgenouB  people  living  under  e  notn-lndigenoue  , 
governMnt.* 

b.  Culture  I  conflicte  betwaan  the  treditio'nal  pereonal, 
fa»ily,  Bocial  behavior  of  old  Bawei*i  ve.  wKlorn  beole 
■ocio-econoeilc  competitive  preeeuree  generete  Mntel 
Btreee  and  eaotional  diaorderB. 

c.  Nob tern  tharBpeutic  BpproachaB  in  the  MawBlian  coiamnlty 
by  non-UawBilBn  health  profeBBlonBla  heva  not  been 
effective  for  non-woBtern  HawailBnB. 

d.  Recently,  a  culturally-tenBltive  eervice,  HalB  01b  o 
Ho'opakolea,  haB  been  aBtabllBhed  to  angoge 
cosnmnlty  perBonnal,  Buoh  bb  inCorval  cBregtvere  and 
natural  healera,  and  to  trBln  foraal  hoBlth  profeB- 
«lonale  In  Beneitive  approachee  to  native  Hewalian 
cliente. 
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I,    ftlcohol  Ubb  Bnd  AbUBe 

tnBert  Tablet  14,  3S,  36,  37  at  In  the  Draft  Report  pp.  SS-61. 

J.    Orug  Ubb  and  Abuee 

K.    Klderlv  Haweiiene 

An  Alu  Like  report  of  elderly  HBwaiiaas;  over  65  yoBrB  of  Bge, 
in  1917,  indloBted  that  7S.9I  of  Hawaliena  vb.  66.31  of  non-  . 
HBwailBnB  reported  M3or  chronic  lllneaBee  (731* 

L.    HedicBl  Care 

1.  Although  the  Queen* e  Hoepltel  in  1659  and  the  Kapi*olanl 
Hoipltal  In  1990  were  founded'  for  nBtive  Hawalians  where 
they  could  receive  free  Mdlcal  cBre,  ae  cited  in  b  prevloue 
Boction,  thlB  policy  1b  no  longer  being  Implofflentod. 
Lunelllo  Hotta  for  elderly  Bnd  deetltuto  HawailBnB  provldae 
no  free  MdicBl  cBre.    HewallanB  receive  no  Bpeciel  fonul 
■edleal  attention  in  their  hoioeland.  |  ' 

2.  Like  their  fellow  Amricans,  they  pBy  directly  thenBelvee 
for  nedlcel  cBre,  purcheae  health  Ineurance,  or  Bcquire 
NadlcBld  and/or  MadicBre  coverage  If  they  apply  and  era 
deened  eligible. 

3.  StBtiBtice' on  th«.-  >  forme  uf  health  cBre  are  not  BVBilBble. 
except  for  one' Alu  Like  Btudy  on  eldBr\y  HawaiianB  in  1977 

(73)  .  According  to  thlB  report,  15.7%  of  HawBiiBnB  over  the 
age  of  ^0,  had  no  health  inBurance  vb.-  91  of  non*HawBilBnB. 

4.  Alu  Like,  founded  In  1976  bb  a  Native  Anerican  agency  for 
HBWBiianB,  hBB  conpiated  a  valuable  health  naede  BBeeBanant, 
and  4tarted  a  few  pilot  projecte  on  health  advocBcy  and 
health  education!  ho%#ever»  bacauBa  of  iBck  of  BUBtBining 
fufidB,  no  new  programB  are  planned  (73). 

N.    Health  ProfeealonBlB 
I.  yhVBiclana 

Reliable  datB  are  not  available  on  t^e  number  tst 
Hawaiian  liceneed  phyeiciana  in  the  State  of  Hawal'tt  nor 
^rmu  ¥hm  H«v«IM  MMllral  ABBociatlon  hava  B<ich  Information 

(74)  .    Of  the  c2,000  liceneed  and  practicing  NOB  in  the 


state,  Uae  than  SO  are  believed  to  be  Uawaiiane  (10). 
Univereitv  of  Hawai'i  School  of  Hcdicine 

The  only  Mdieal  achool  in  the  etate  Btarted  ItB  first 
clBBB  of  medical  etudente  in  1967.    It  was  then  a  two-year 
Bchool.    There  were  25  etudente  In  thet  first  elass.  Nona 
was  Hawalisn  (75).    In  1977,  recruiting  of  minority  etudents 
began  (45). 

Since  1975,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated  by  the 
echool,  the  pertinent  statiBtics  are  as  folios  (45)i 


TABLE  19 


HAtfAIIAH  STUOBNTS  IN  THE  UMtVCHSITY  OP  HAWAlM  SCHOOL  OP 

MSOICINB  BY  GkADUATING  CLASS  YKAK 

Class  Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 

TOTAL 


Hawalians 

Class  Sisa 

4  6.5% 

62 

I  l.9t 

53 

)  5.5% 

55 

)  4.8% 

62 

8  12.5% 

64 

6  8.3% 

72 

7  8.9% 

79 

7  9.9% 

71 

3  4.6% 

66 

6  9.0% 

67 

8  10.8% 

74 

6  9.2% 

65 

39  7.5% 

790 

SOUHCSt 
By  1982, 


Young  (45) 

39  Bawsilan  students  had  acquired  their  M.D., 
7.5%  of  the  518  grsduatlng  students,  ainca  the  school 
started  In  1967.    Host  of  the  gredoate*  are  still  in  resi- 
dency training.   Only  one  oi  the  Hawaiian  graduaUs  in 
practice  has  found  s  aui table  position  in  the  Hawsiiaii 
cvemunity. 
Huraee. 

The  Hawsl*i  Huraes  Aaeociatlon  has  no  iaforsation  on  tlie 
nu^r  of  nurses  In  thf  state  who  ere  fleweiian  (76) . 

The  University  of  Bawal'i  School  of  Nursing  provided 
these  figures  on  Bawaiia*i  auraiog  students. for  the  yeers 
since  1975  (77) t 


TABL8  20 


HANAIIAN  STUOBNTS  EHTBRING  THE  WmBfilTY  Of  HAWAI'I 
SCHOOL  or  HUpSINQ.BY  YEAR 


Year 

Hawaiiana 

tota_l 

1975 
1976 
1977 
^  1978 
1979 
i960 
1961 
.1982 

27 
21 

5 

14 

6 
6 

3. 

17.0% 

n.9« 

16.0% 
4.0% 
\  6.1% 
'  4.0% 
2.1% 
0.8% 

159 
177 
175 
126 
229 
200 
284 
354 

TOTAL 

112 

7.5% 

< 1,504 

SOURCB)    Oubln  (77) 

As  in  the  medicst  school,  Hawsiisn  nursing  students  are 
■leo  under-repreaented.    Unlike  In  the  nadlcal  school,  the 
number  end  proportion  of  entering  Hawaiian  nursing  itudsnts 
ie  declining. 
Public  Health  Workers 

The  Deportment  of  Health  reports  the  following  non- 
hospital  Hawsiisn  employees  for  1983  (76) 
Class  of  Employee  Hawalians  total 

I^IX  316         13.6%  2,316 

Administrstlve  heeds  1        ^0.0  10 

Steff  Public  Health  Professionals        ,   1  4.2  24 

University  of  HawaTl  School  of  Public  Health 

Awsre  of  the  undo r-rapraaentat ion  of  Haws i lens  emong 
Tniblic  heelth  rrofessionals,  the  School  of  Public  Hestth 
began  s  program  to  recruit  minority  students  in  1971.  The 
following  figures  on  this  equal  opportunity  program  were 
provided  (79)  t 

Students  Hawaiisns  Tota^ 


Recruited 
Oraduated 
Still  in  achool 
Drop  out 

Applicants  for  1983 


10 
6 
4 

1 
0 


32 


er|c 


566 


5S0 
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In  all  tiM  Mjor  tealth  prot«ttiont,  Btmii«nt 
Mrleatly  o]id«r<>r«prataott4.   Although  •tforta  hav*  b*«n 
Md*  through  •qtMl  opportunity  and  •fflnifttUa  aotion 
progrlM  to  corroot  th»M  InaqultUt,  only  BMffar  pro^Mtt 
has  bMn  Mda  and  wltlwnit  tUiidy  l^proirwMt. 

IdttCAtion  in  thoM  profMtlontt  of  ooutm,  la  haoU  Ip 
orUntatlon*    fha  nmd,       hat  baon  pointad  out,  it  not  only 
tor  mra  iMwiiant  in  thttt  ditoiplintt»  bot  fdr  8«wnii«nt 
who  ara  cilturally  t«ntitiva  to  thair  ondaraanrad  paopla. 
Bnw  aanaitiva  auch  naw  tiaalth  gradoatat  ava  and  hov 
MDtivatad  thay  ara  to  aarva  in  Bcwaiiaoa  gmtwinitia»  hava 
not  baan  atoaaiMid. 
ary  of  3aalth  fro|iU 
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Birth  ratat  w«r»  low  and  daath  l^atat  wara  higtv  for  tha 
nativa  Rawaiiana  in  thk  1104a.    Thaaa  (igurat  raflaotad  tha 
nora  than  10%  daclina  in  tha  indiganoua  population  during 
that  cantury  f^cti  inttoducad  infaetio(?t  and  thair  aooiih* 
culturaUpoUticaUaeenoMie  dittntagration,  with  ratolting 
«ttlnutrition»  intanitation,  and  datpair. 
In  tha  19009,  aftar  U.S.  annaxatlon,  tha  initially  aoiMwhat 
highar  birth  rataa  and  falling  daath  rat at  apply  to  a 
rapidly  incraaaing  non^'Hawaiian,  and  Utaar  part  Hawaiian* 
population  undargoing  wattam  induttrialiaation.    Tha  1910 
birth  rata  figura  of  11.6  and  datth  rata* of  S.O  par  1,000 
.aaarga  frop  a  Utad  population  practielng  birth  conUrel,  and 
with  t  langthaning  lifa  tpan. 

Infant  Mortality  highar  ratat  for  Rawaliant  and  part 
Rawaiiana  contlnuad  fxtm  tha  aarly  1900a  into  tha  1970 1,  in 
apita  of  th«>  riting  part  Battaiian  pojpulation.    Tha  highar 
ratoa  of  *illagittiMta*  blrtht  and  taanaga  pragnancMoa  aaeng 
Rawaliant  in  1960  ara  avidanea  for  par^latanea  of  tradi- 
tional nativa  praeticaa  of  laaual  axpraation  and  tpaelal 
a f fact ion  for  chiidran. 

Bhortatt  lifa  aspactaney  of  67. S  yaart  foe  Hatfaiiana  vt. 
74.2  yaara  for  tha  total  ttata  population  in  1970  contln*iad 
a  trand  tinea  tha  firtt  calculationt  in  1910. 
Mortality  ratat  in  1990  raMlnad  highaat  (or  pura  Rawaliant 

J:r  t^c'*?c*lr  sJ^'Tn^rM  "pn***  •yf  H-^^f-h* 
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II. 


13. 


^pattam  tUNilng  frpa  *indiganettt  paopla  living  iindar  a 
nen^indiganoua  g->varnaant , "  cultural  conflict,  batwaan 
"traditional  tocial  valuat  vt.  MoJarn  haela  iMllvidual 
coi^hititlva  praaauraa,  and  a  doainant  aooiaty  intanaitiva  to  ' 
Bawaiian  naada. 

Alcohol  and  Jrug  abuo*  in  1979  affactad  U.7%  of  tha  tUta 
population  aga  13  or  oldar.  Of  thata,  20.9%  wara  Bawaiiati 
or  part  Rawaliant. 

Aaong  tha  aldfrly  intarviawad  in  1977,  7!. 9%  of  Rawaiiana 
vt.  66. i%  0/  non-Rawallant  raportad  lujor  ehrot.io  illnataa^, 
according  to  Alu  LUa. 

Radical  cara  ol  Bawaiiant  hat  not  baan  tytlMttt^ically 
invaatigatad.    Bavaiiant  no  longar  raeaiva  (raa  aadieal  cara 
at  intti  tut  lent  (oundad  foi  thaai   Quaan't  Botpital« 
Kapi'olani  Botpital,  and  Lunc>lilo  Bo«a.    In  1977,  IS. 7%  ot 
Rawaliant  oldar  than  aga  60  had  no  haalth  inauranca  vt.  9% 
of  non-Bawaiiant,  ai  raportad  by  Alu  Lika. 
Data  on  Rawaiian  haalth  profaaalenalt  ara  grottly 
inadaguata.    In  1910,  Hawaiian  phyalelant  wara  attlaatad  to 
nuttbar  la^a  than  SO  (o3iS%)  of  tha  c3*000  lieanaad  .#nd 
practicing  doctora  in  tha  ttata. 

By  1982,  tha  Univartity  of  Bawai'i  School  of  Nadidna  nad 
graduatad  39  Hawaiian  NDt,  7.S%  of  tha  total  of  511 
graduating  ttudantt  tinea  tha  tchool  o^ntd  in- 1967.  Only 
ona  ol  tha  Hawaiian  grad-iatat  in  praotlca  haa  found  a 
auitabla  potitlon  in  tha  Hawaiian  coiMinity. 
Bawaiian  nurtat  in  tha  ttata  raaain  ui>idantif  lad  and 
uncountad.    In  tha  univartity  of  Bawai' 1  .&<hool  of  Hurting, 
7.S%  of  tha  ttudantt  tinea  19 7 S  hava  baan  Bawa liana,  liona 
hat  appliad  for  191). 

AMng  tha  ttata  Dapartaant  of  Raalth  non-henpitai  partonnai; 
only  2  of  34  adMlnittratort  and  ttaff  public  haaJth 
profattionalt  ara  Bawaiian. 

Slnca  197B,  tha  Univartity  of  Bawai'i  School  of  Public 
Haalth  haa  raemitad  10  Bawaiian  atudan(;t  of  12,  but  nona 
hat  appilad  for  adalatlon  in  191). 
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dleaaaat,  eancar,  ttrokt,  and  accidantt,  particularly  auto- 
daatht.    ha  tat  for  P«rt  Hawaiian  t  wara  lata,  intarMdlat<f , 
or  approsiwatad  thoaa  for  non-Rawaiiant.    Sulclda  daath 
ratat  wara  highaat  for  Bawa  liana*  atpaoially  ai&ong  young 
nativa  Mlat. 

9.    Cancar  In  1977  wat  aott  pronlnant  and  liting  aineng 

Hawaiiant     In  Bawaiian  loalat,  tha  aott  fraquantly  involvad 
^  titat  of  cancar  wara  lung,  ttOMch,  aaophagua,  pancra^t  and 
raticulo-andothalial  tyttap.    In  Hawaiian  f ana laa,  tha  aott 
Involvad  aitaa  wara  lun^,  brtatt,  ttowach,  uttrine  carvin, 
kidnay,  livar-biliary^ttan,  pancrtaa  and  thyroid.  Bitk 
factora  vary  but  ineluda  ci^arattftfwking  for  lung  cancar, 
Obaaity  and  high  (at  intaka  for  braatt  cancar,  and  aaltad 
fith  for  ttoaaoh  cancar. 

6.  Aeutt  conditiona  wara  rtportad  in  1960  tt  highatt  aiMng 
Rawaliant  and  part  Bawaiiant,  aapacially  ratpiratory  oondi* 
.tlont.    Chronio  6onditiont,  raportad  in  1977,  wara  highar  in 
Bawaiiant  for  high  blood  prattura,  diabataa.  arthritit, 
haart  troubla,  ttroka,  atthM  and  chronio  brenchitit.  Mhan 
ttudiad,  Ufa  ttyla  factort  appearjtd  to  doainata  ovar 
ganatic  and  anviremMntal  faetort  in  nott'st  thaa« 
diaordart. 

7.  Of  eonganittWhareditary .diaordart,  club  (oot  wat  highaat 
anong  Rawaiiana,  6  tlaaa  highar  than  for  Caucatiant  and  10 
tlittt  highar  than  for  Orianuit. 

6.    Oantal  oariaa  wara  n«tt  pravalant  in  Hawaiian  tchool 

chiUran,  and  eorralatad  with  tha  tating  of  ttarchy  foodt, 
awaat  bavaragat,  datfrarta,  tnacka  and  candy. 

9.   Mantal  illnatt  in  atata  faeilit^aa  wat  highar  than  anpactad 
aaong  Bawaiiant  having  trantitional  aituational  diaordart, 
'  bahavior  diaordart,  Mntal  rttardation,  drug  abuaat  and  wat 
highaat  in  Rawaiiana  for  nantal  rotardation,  dru^  abuaa, 
'■lilting  data,"  and  "diagnotia  dafarrad.*    Thit  avidanea 
auggattt  Rawaiiana  d)  not  eoMunicata  fully  with  atata 
haalth  ttaff  partont. 

An  Alu  Lika  pilot  nantal  aarvica  pcogran  in  a  Hawaiian 
ilty  propoaad  that  Hawaiiant  hava  a  unique  bahavior 


Thut,  Hawaiian /wat tarn-aducattd  haalth  profasBlonalt  ara 
tparaa  in  thair  native  land.   Thair  cultural  aansitivlty  to 
th«*  plight  of  thtir  fallow  Bawa  liana  haa  not  been  reported. 
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A. 


in.  ncetmmmifvsn 

eyitvMtLc  collMtion,  rscordin^        «Mly«ii.of  critical  tealtti 
data  on  HMciiina  for  ua«  In  apaoifi^  hsalth  ban^fit  proor«»a. 
Kvtanaion  of  h«aUh  na«da  a«aaat»ant»  and  raaaareh  for  ap«oific 
health  proqraaui  ttartad  by  Mu  Uka,  but  now  oortailtd  by  ln«f- 
fieient  funda. 

Qroatar  Input  by  tha  Hawaiian  ci*i«inity  In  haalth  naada  aaaaaa- 
Mntt,  planning  and  li^laiiantlnq  apaciflc  Health  proflraaw.  fhia 
require*  Lmproved  ertd  coord ineted  ceawunioetion  ayat«M  through^ 
out  the  Lelanda. 

Bducation  wlt^^ln  tho  Naweiian  coMunityt 

1.  really  health  leernin^  De^lwilnq  In  utero  and  praachool, 
rather  then  exeeaaive  dependence  on  aoheola. 

2.  Bttpheala  on  aelf-reaponalblllty ,  heelth-proaotlon,  ar4 
dieoeie>prevention  throu9ht 

e.    Prudent  nutrition  with  Pore  fibre,  reetriott^  let, 
atraete,  end  aodiun 

b.  Daily  vi^oroua,  yet  enjoyebU.  and  productive,  phyaic^l 
exertion 

c.  Avoidance  of  tobecco,  el-ohol,  and  non-praaor4be4  druQa 
•  d*    kholaaoM  thinking  and  etreee-eopifig 

Optimal  uae  of  aveilable  heelth-cerc  reeourcee 
Petienfedvocecy 

Avoiuence  of  exceaaive  dependence  on  profaeeionela,  feddiea, 
■nd  coflnercieliavit 
Incorporation  of  appropriate  H*we lien  veluea  and  practicee  into 
the  heelth  care  ayateti. 

1.  Education  of  iwr*i  cultirelly-aeneitivo  •Mawaklen*  end 
non*Hewaiian  health  prof eaeionale 

2.  Placement  in  under aerved  Heweiien  cOMMnitiee. 
coordtnetion  with  exiatin?  health  a^onciae  and  Inatitutione  on 
epecLfic  tieaUh  pro^raaai 

Por  heert  dieeaao,  hyperteneion ,  cencer,.etroka,  diabetfe* 
kidney  diaease,  infant  and  Mternel  cere,  teene9e  preflnen- 
clei,  alcoholien,  druq.  ebuae,  euicide  en^  dtntel  ceriea. 
Inveetiqatlon  of  "free*  oedicel  cere  for  needy  Rawaiiane  et 
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IV.  SUMMAPy 


prior  to  contact  wi€h  the  firat  forei9nere,  the  Heweiiena  were 
generally  a  healthy  people,  well  adapted  to,  end  reverent  of, 
natur^  about  thaw,  in  their  pureuit  of  Menin^ful  productive 
lives.    They  were  reoarkably  free  of  aevete  conteqioue  ecourqee 
because  of  their  lon«j.  isolation  from  the  reat  of  the  world,  end 
their  refined  deqroo  of  pereonal  hygiene,  public  eenitetion  end 
preventive  m«<^ures,  proinotod  by  their  peychospirituel  beliefs 
and  th«  ka£u.  %owcver,  they  did  heve  seme  focel  infect  ione, 
some  of  the  wotabollc  disorder a  ao  prevalent  in  their  deacend- 
Ants  today,  aow  con«jenltal  defacrte,  end  so»  nentel  iHneee, 
although  they  wore  extraord inarlly  hoapitable,  grecioua  and 
skillful  In  coping,  with  stress. 

Their  inedlcal  car4  waa  holiatlc,  health-pro«»tinfl.  and  dlaeaea- 
preventing  with  eaphflsl^  on  self-rtsponaibllity ,  and  continuous 
coiwiunication  with  the  psychoapiritusl  raelis  of  their  enoeetora 
who  had  betwme  gods  and  other  nanifeatatione  of  nature,  end  to 
which  the  Islandflra  owed  ell. 

Contact  In  1778  and  thereefter  brought  dieeater.    The  Haweiiene 
have  never  recovered,  for  dlaaater  contlnuea  today.  Oeeth 
directly  and  indirectly.    Ret. » ring  wevea  of  infectioue 
epidemics,  socio -politico- economic  dlaruption  and  apl ritual 
despair  loduced  the  Indigenous  po|^ulatlon  from  cJOO,000  to 
c40, 000 --when  the  kingdom  waa  s«**ed  by  the  haole  oligarchy— to 
nil    Neither  native  nor  haolo  medicine  could  belt  the  deveata- 
tlon. 

Acceleration  of  Mftericanliatlon,  when  tha  Haweiiene  were 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  ruling  aliVi,  and  their  vote,  in 
1893,  brought  weaterniratlon  of  their  heelth-lllMaa 
profile-and  mora  aoi    That  ia,  having  adopted  the  preveiling 
U.S.  llfoe^y'.e  trfe  Hawa liana        rank  firat  in  their  honelend 
with  'hnoln  illoeejee"— heart  diae'aaee,  hyperteneion,  cancer, 
stroke,  end  for  some,  aUo  with  euto  deethe,  auicidaa,  drug 
abuse,  and  "behavioral  dlaorders.* 

Dispossessed  of  thalr  lands,  caught  la  the  culturel  claah  of 
traditional  reapoct  for  their  extended  *ohana  and  nature  va. 
presaute  to  survive  in  the  competitive  haole  world  of  greed,  tha 


Ou«enU  and  t«pi*olMii  Hoapiuia  in  accordance  wittt  tb«ir 
founding  ehart«ra.  ^ 

3.  Avoid  unneceseajry  doplication 

4.  Monitor,  encourage,  and  if  nm^aaary,  praaa  au^li  bodioe  to 
be  MMitive  to  leweiian  nMds. 

Intogretion  of  haalth  prograas  with  tlwae  fort 

I.    leoM^o  aelf-auffioianoy,  egrieultura,  fiahing,  adocation, 

enltore,  reoroation,  booaing,  enorgy,  tranaportation,  ' 

ui— uuication,  hiatoris  eitoe. 
a.    Thia  rMwgnixaa  that  beelth  ie  not  aepareto  tnm,  but  an 

intagrel  part  of,  daily,  yat  long-range,  group  ee  wall  aa 

individual  purauit  ot  meaningful  lives  in  an  ineraaaingly 

00^1  ax  aooiaty. 
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nativee  continue  to  despair,  for  they  have,  indeed,  becoM  not 
only  etrengers,  but  the  congoeredk  in  tliair  native  lend. 
CorreK.tion  of  thie  peinful  eeaaaaaant  Mat  begin  et  the  aource. 
Metoretion  of  tha  Hawaiiana'  daaire  to  pureue  meeningfyl  Uvea 
by  returning  to  their  Unde  end  we te re,,  to  their  reverenca  for 
neture  and  the  epirituel  reel*  of  their  ancaetore,  and  to  bacoM 
ealf-reeponeible  and  aelf-edf f iciant. 

Xntegreting  family  end  aaU-aducation  in  the  heelth  principlee 
of  their  forebaarer!!— prudent  proper*  nutrition,  yigoroue  and 
anjoyabla  work  and  play,  evoidanca  of  aalf-abuaa,  and  whelaaoM 
image  of  themaalvee,  othara  end  natura-with  program  auch  ee 
egrlcttlture,  fliehing,  hietoric  aitea,  bouaing,  treneportation, 
energy,  end  culture. 

More  culturelly-aanaitive  Baweiiene  and  non-Bawaiiana         to  ba 
treinad  ee  heelth  profeeeionele  and  to  aerve  in  undaraarvad 
Heweiien  cowmitiee,  to  help  the  people  thamaelvee  leunch 
health  program  for  apacifio  medical  problema,  euch  ee  baert 
aiaaaaa,  canvar.  4ntg  aboaa,  and  auicide-and  for  pride  in 
themaalvae. 
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Mrt.  KlM'u  Boyd  UMll'l 

Nattvt  H«Mtt«n»  Study  Cow 
SOO  unlvtraltf  Avmi«.  Apt. 
Honolulu.  HimIi  96826 

Dftr  Mrt.  KsmII'I; 

^   Tht  rollowtni  coMpentt  •nd  mi  •«tlon»  (atUehM  for  your  drift 
rtport  of  the  N«tlvt  HaMllan*  Study  CoaHstlon  wtrPprtptrod  In  rttponM 
to  your  Itttor  of  Otceabtr  20.  I9S2  to  Nr.  Charlts  Clirk,  Olroctor. 
OtI>«rtMnt  of  HMlth.  m%  proatsed  in  hit  totttr  to  you  dttod  D*c«iibor  29, 

19S2. 

tr  you         tny  quvitlons  about  iny  of  thMO  ft|ur«*  tfid  cbwintB, 
pUa«o  phon*  m  at  S4t>MS4. 


Attach. 


1H0NAS  A.  mini.  n.o.  .  n.p.h. 

Chiaf ,  Rasaarch  tnd  Stat  tat  let  off  tea 


Pago  4?,  paragraph  i,  line  1-  Chanfr  1800  to  1980. 

Pa(«  4**,  table  28  ■  ( hjnfa  to 

flLSlDtVr  INFAKT  DtATIfi  8Y  RATK  OF  MOTHER  197 7-1  Ml 


dlrtht 

Death* 

Rata* 

All  races 

87,463 

922 

10. S  0.7 

Caucatian 

/ft,  664 

2S6 

8  9  •/  1.1 

Hiwal lan 

707 

7 

9.9  7.5 

Pirt-Haunan 

18,606 

/S6 

IS. 8  If 

Chinese 

s.:is 

21 

7  0  0.9 

f  ll  ipiM 

14. 9M 

1S7 

9./  i.4 

.J«pane«a 

U.688 

112 

8.8  1.6 

Puerto  Rtrm 

1.066 

8 

7.S  S.2 

forein 

l.7"»S 

20 

11. S  8.9 

PortuKue«e 

6 

8.2  S.S 

*Suahcr  of  infanr 
conftdenca  llOlt 

death*  per 

1.000  liva  birtht  •/-  9S% 

Source     Department  of  Naalth  Annual  |tfort 


    _        _■  StatUtical  SoppI— ant 

1977.   1978,  1979.  1980.  1981  .    Con fldaiKa  lUlt«  calCuUtod 
by  PepartBtnt  of  Hoalth  Rasaarch  and  Stat  tat  tea  Off lea. 

The  Infant  death  rate  of  Part ^Havaliant  wai  tignlf leant ly  hl^ar  during  tha 
five  ypir  period  of  19^*^-1981  than  that  of  Caucatlan«>  Chlnata,  Filipino  tod 
.ttpane«e.   The  confideme  li»tt«  on  tba  •■all  racaa  sera  to  broad  that  tfiair  rata*  for 
that  penod  cannot  Ke  contldartd  ttgnlftcant  ly  dlffarant  froa  any  of  tha  largar 
ranal  groups 

Page  48.  tahle  /9,  hi*  data  that  ara  not  cooparabla.    Sow  data  ara  by  race 
of  child  add  tomf  are  hy  rai-e  of  aotber.  and  «o«e  of  tha  data  l^luda  non-rat|d«ntt 
while  othrr  data  do  not .    I  have  redona  tha  table  a«  follows: 

T46Lf  29  ^ 

CIIAR/^.RlSTtCS  OF  0IRTHS  lY  RACE  OP  WTTNER 
HAIAtI  RrStDE!VTS  19801 


Biac  e  or 
•^*her 

total 
(aucitlan 
Haaai  lan 
fart'-Niwai  tan 
Japaneve 
Lhlnrvr 
Fil  ipino 

2  8a«e<l  on  pojuiatton  totaU  f ro«  State  Hi«»«)j^  Wt?  >oo^  IMl 
)     N3le»  divided  bv  ffwUt  -  *- 

4     WiOher  of  iliegttittate  blrtha  par  lOOO  live  blrthi 


Birth* 

~!rite~PaT" 
loac  Pop.' 

 lt\  

Rat lo^ 

Cow  Tt  rtli 
«aijht% 

iUotiii* 
nto8 

18.129 

19  S 

M 

7  11 

I7S.9 

S.8S9 

24.0 

1.1 

s  « 

ISS.6 

16S 

17. S 

0.9 

7  4% 

276. 1 

S.84t 

23  1 

1.0 

7.4% 

}6S  2 

7.6SS 

12  2 

II 

11.8% 

67.8  ^ 

7M 

14.9 

1.0 

&.8% 

62.S 

\.o4: 

i9.1 

11 

9.5% 

iss.: 

All  data  departoent  of  Health  StatUtical  Supplatnt  1080 
-  ^^^^ Hawaii  Data 
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Itoca  Daaiymtlow  on  Pumtawrt  of  HtaKli  M^-of^a 

tiM  mt  moritd  on  oltal  ttntittUi  r«caf4>  of  t)i«  Ovptrtaont  of  KMltli-- 
birth»  d«tth»  tad  MrrlRji*  c«rtific«tM'-«la  batod  ontlraly  upoo  voliala>y 
foiMtioa  tad*  hcae*,  c«aaot  bf»  coasirfvNd  «s  ladic«tlDg  tiva  fviotie  t«l«ttaaf(ilpt. 

tha  race  of  8  child  U  ^attmaad  froa  tlia  race  of  tbo  parvnta  Mtvrad  oa 
tha  blrtk  cartifleata  la  aecotOaaca  ¥itli  tiko  fbllo^lftf  policiat  ^Wh  ara  baaad 
upoe  tba  pmtdHra  usad  bf  tha  luraiv  of  tha  Caaaui  <n  those  cofutai  coniaetad 
prior  to  1970.   If  tba  race  of  bath  paranta  I*  tha  Maa«  tha  child  U  codad  aa 
that  raea.   If  th8  race  of  both  paraata  la  nat  tha  aaaa  aad  aithar  ptrant  la 
daaipatad  HMlin  «r  fart-HMllaa,  tha  cblU  i«  codad  Pait^tevaiini.  If 
aithar  paraat  \%  datlgaatad  Hafro  or  hlMk.  tha  child  la  codad  Negro,   la  all 
othar  Mitarat,  tha  child  la  cotfad  according  to  iha  race  of  tha  fathtr.  Illa« 
gittmta  birth*  aea  codad  accordiag  to  tha  raea  of  tha  aothar. 

Tha  racat  coddi  «n  a  ■arttaga  ctfttlflcata  ara  vAatavtr  raca  tha  brida  aad 
grooa  racordad  ahaa  thay  ohfalnad  thair  «irrla|a  llcanaa.    Tha  raca  oa  a  death 
cartifleata  li  ataiavar  raea  iha  lafn^Ri  fava  iha  fltaaaral  dlractor  aha.^* 
parad  tha  death  cartifleata. 

Tha  raca  of  an  ladlvidual  latltidad  io  tha  dapartaaafa  hourthoid  health 
auTvay  ia  eodad  In  accordance  alth  the  ahowe  criteria  baaed  oa  tha  face  of  the 
IndUlduaPa  paranta  aa  Amiithad  hy  tha  ratpoBdaat.   Individuila  ahoae  paranta 
are  of  different  tacaa  are  coded  either  Part-Mwallaa  or  other  V««tura  dapeadlni 
upon  tha  racial  aii. 

The  race  Itea  on  the  1970  aad  the  igto  United  States  deceimlal  canaus 
bated  entiraly  upon  self* identification  at  a  alegle  race  eo  tiat  |(  Iv  no  longer 
potftlble  to  gat  counts  of  radial  alituras  froa  the  cenaua.    The  race  Itoas  frap 
tht  1970  ud  1980  camuft  ara  not  co^rable  with  the  race  datlgnat  loaa  of  tha 
Oapartnant  of  Health<*or  any  other  race  atattatlca  collected  In  HaMil. 

iirth  and  Death  iat— 

The  quotation  tVttn  In  tha  firat  paragraph  of  thla  aoction  on  page  4S  ahould 
be  checked  alaee  It  la  nat  logical  ttMt  depopulation  ramlted  fro«  a  "noraally*' 
high  aortellty  rate.    It  ahould  probably  read  "abnonHliy^  high  aortal Ity  rate. 

Infant  >tortallty 

Change  dates  io  table  27  to  1924*1980  and  add  follouing  two  coluais: 


1970* 

^  1980* 

All  races 

19 

10 

Hittallan  t. 

6S 

Part -Htaat lan 

22 

10 

Cauceslan 

19 

11 

Chinese 

18 

9 

Japanese  ■ 

'  .J  . 

Roraan 

IS  " 

Flllpltw 

18 

li 

puarto  Bicen 

92 

6 

'Dapartaant  of  Health  Annual  Report.  Statistical  Suppleatat  1970  and  1980. 


Page  SO.   Add  new  paragraph  und'#  lead  log  Causes  of  Dea  th:^ 

There  Is  considerable  variation  In  the  proportion  of  persons  dying  of 
various  csuiai  In  the  dlffarant  races.   The  following  table  shows  tha  "crude" 
■orttllty  rates  by  race  for  the  ten  leading  causes  of  death  In  Hawaii  for  1980. 

LEADIttC  CAUSES      DEATH*  IN  HAMAll  RtSlDSMTS 
IT  RACE  1900 


Condition 

Caucaalan 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian  Japa 

note 

Disease* of  Heart 

163 

227 

144 

62 

179 

Cancer 

130 

123 

as 

113 

138 

Car  ebro*^  vascular 

S9 

40 

40 

27 

S3 

All  accidents 

40 

27 

30 

81 

22 

Inf  luaasa/piauaonla 

IS 

17 

20 

10 

32 

Oiabetes  aellltus 

10 

27 

10 

21 

11 

Suicide 

18 

S 

4 

10 

10 

Perinatal  conditions 

10 

3 

IS 

is 

4 

Clrrhoais  of  liver 

17 

S 

7 

s 

S 

Honlclde 

11 

3 

6 

10 

3 

Source:   UkipubUshad  tablet  froa  Oepartaent  of  Health  Beteerch  and  statlstlce 
Office 

'Rates  based  on  estlMj^ed  poputstlon  per  100,000  (1980  Census) 
Add  a  new  paragraph; 


Incidence- of  Cancer 


lacoftl  l>dii 


cancer  U  tha  second  ipdiag  cause  of  death  In  Hawaii  and  during  1980, 
there  wer<  2,769  new  casea  of  cancer  dltpiosrd<  The  incidence  of  csncer 
varies  aarkadly  In  the  various  racial  groups  In  the  State.  The  following 
table  coaparas  tha  "age  stsodatdltad*'  Incidence  rates  of  selected  sancers 
for  the  period  197)  through  1980.  since  tha  Incidence  vsrlea  by  aga.  the 
rates  ara  "standard  1 tad"  to  show  what  the  ret as  In  the  various  racial  groups 
would  bi.  If  all  groups  had  tha  saae  age  coapoeltlon. 

ACS  STAMMBDIUD  INCIODCt  OP  CAMXR  IT  MCt.    MAiAll  197).  1980 


Race 

prostate. 

m%  ■ 

stoaach 

lung 

Imf 

t'ewle" 
breast 

carvla 

Caucasian 

19.  & 

II. $ 

6SJ 

as.s 

94.2 

$9.0 

Cbloase 

27.1 

12.1 

42.6 

26.6 

70.3 

19.9 

Plllploe 

30.2 

7.7 

24. t 

18.9 

38.4 

32. ft 

Hawaiian 

38.3 

*  40<2 

103.1 

39.7 

97.8 

34.2 

Japanese 

30.8 

30.1 

34.1 

11.9 

-  S4.S 

17.2 

Source:   Hawaii  Tbaer  Beglstry,  unptiblllhed  date. 
Inaldenee  rata  par  100,000  populatlm. 

Population  astlaatas  fraa  Hetlth  Surveillance  Prograa  of  the  Oepartaent 
of  Health  for  1976. 


584 


er|c 


p«ie  S4.  pintraph  I.  Unt»    <i»dl  tl.   Chant*  the  word  "incidence"  to 
pr»val«nc*.    The  f^rMrr  iikitcat«i  how  Mn/  c«»e«  occurred  In  •  given  tiite  period 
(one  jrc4r  if  not  «p«<ifled9.    Pr«v«ltn<*  trdtcat««  how  Mtty  ce«e%  ere  preiCAt 
in  th«  population  4t  one  ttae 

Pane  «1«  par<i|traph  1.  lines '2.  A.  «nd  ' 
prew4lrn«.e 


Cheng*  the  vord  "inddflnct"  to 


Pi|e  M.  t4ble  tfi     Add  the  fotlo*tn|  two  cotuAn* 


t\T(RMUAL  HARf<iA(;£5  \i  p^:ft^fcKrA^.E  of  all  hamiacth 


^»roent  Out'Herruge» 


19^0  1  Ml 

tUkj  1  tin 

grooai 

41.2 

bride« 

l!g.7 

r^rt  .Maweiuii 

grooat 

Sb.O 

hri'ln 

%l  0 

SA.fl 

«>K  rftun 

itrooB^ 

IS  9  ^ 

-'J.g 

b;ldr« 

:o.T 

IS.t 

Chlnet« 

Crnovv 

AC.  4 

60.0 

brid»« 

6S.2 

64.2 

•.lepjnr»e 

1  reran* 

13.2 

19.1 

hndei 

40. j 

44  i 

grooss 

bO.g 

47.4 

bride* 

i:.4 

'6.9 

Mllpino 

grouni 

44. g 

brides 

so.} 

S3.1 

Puerto  AKJh 

grooa* 

79.1 

Q  brtde» 

7».4 

71.0 

Total 

58  S 

3b. A 

Source     Il»piirt(»ent  of  Health.  St«nitic£l  '^Jgjggenta 


8.  Viv  nftMd  to  toi^ 
t«  Inn  tt«  itfUiid  ttm 


pit!  tad  iMdt  b«et«M,      tM}-  P*A»^        •  -tfiltf  A  ^  EUL* 

Ikoi  bMB  Atlttd  fDf  tfet  pert  ttfM  |«tn.  tfcew  U  |i  dCSiJ^^  fi^,?^ 
bet  jMt  tdo  iWbeertoflrt*  ead,  "b«MM  of  pHfelOM  olU  otofflMi* 

).    lebMiboo  B«-«ll»  yo^W«  ^tV*^  l^**?  21" 

go  bto  not  beoii  oiaploUd  U  tta  Dnft  Mpori.  Kimsovo  ►'it*^;.,^!^  St  .f 

ptotaoud,  dotpito      OBlttoHO  of  e  fodonX  U«  cr«fc*  fnonstoolBg 

SbTiTb^beo  Ht^ollo.  hmi^Vim  boo.*  oo  .jUJ  U  ••aT^f.'Si:*— 

tl»  KtUi  tlio  ioUaol  Ibifco  8ofjloo-MM  Si*' "SriE???!^.^^!^ 
ivotod  iM)  pioooooUd  for  oitMpUif  to  porfm  oodiod  rttoo  m  ■pMUo*  Ff^f> 

litoo  oooid  wrtT^iii^ss&Jrtftiiif**?*^^ 

itftMflf'r"  liiAiiAi  pminc  * 

to  AvlM  0  To  iia  0  UiO 

,  iMil  96T0 


ivotod  Md  pre* 

tr* 

Ibo  MMtSty  of  tto  nrot  J 
eoleeblo  tbei  foor  eoalitflo  m 
melow.  «  indoQilp  ovolt  foor  «MRdlai  mUm. 

9ioeonl/»  '   ^ 

gj|g^U  0*  'VOBBKO'  uang  flOOldti^ 

itftMflf'r"  liiAiiAi  wsammm  4 


Beoolor  flpeife  IL  Metai 
aiMior  Deaiol  I.  " 
lowtor  Om  Hifiol 


HAMAMAMOU  MAWAUAM  fMltaunOM 
r  MAVAtUH  CATWUi.  CDM— 1^ 


ad 


1962 


IUUto  BoMilleo  Btttdr  C«wlo«iai 
g,  8*  PopeitoMt  of  tto  laUrlor 
l8Ui  i«d  C  Strooto,  I.V,  -  to  6930 

ilelMl 

I  vllfa  to  UiiodMO  laheiffbo^i  »g>**t  roooditiow.  iO  BMiUiO  di^t^Ml 
ortioioeUo.  4«bo4nH  mraSi  iUSUm  lo'oeeAr  o%it  etpoet  of  «- 
il«»8«MllB  ottltofo*  toeorponlod  to  To  iaolM  0  Te  ioaiao  Bovill  PoMi 

1975,  Md  broodMod  oor  ioopo  to  SMl«de  tbo  oeUeo  oalturel,  «vAiltaol,  o4- 

0«r  lebtMbff  oidtoiol  dl^ilo*  boo,  otoco  X^«9,  iiLUdod  pMr-rov  t 
•ttelo  oDboeli  UMblH  BewotlMi  1mc««I«*  W«toiT  wd  &radlU«M,  mU«o 
■rto  «d  oiofU/Morod  Utonun  eid  d«so,  wloot  lipUMt  fdlMtrH 
•«•(  Btkiaf  *«d,  oltfei^  iwo  olooooo  on  opeood  to  Uo  goMnl  P^*i 
tbo  eatisaUi  tfentt  hao  boM  m  tiM  odMOUn  nd  tioiolM  of  tor  m 
wSloa)  poo^e*  ud  tfei  edfiMMnt  osd  pnoonoUoo^  «oi  ■•tSto  omori. 


li«  m  loqolnd  ■USotlff  t«o«Mii|  oiTrtUortbli,   ^  _  «  «m 

ON  tooiH  to  ipoelol  olooMi  or  i»bo«Io  •  ooob  loUad.  J*  J^f 

0  ia»*o  ouu  ortMdooUoo  to  botded  bj  wUoo  laoolles 
«fl,  Koho  or  <«ovorMd«  Uaaklle*  trottdt,         O.H«*  DJ).,  taidtHffUMd  lo 
Koalekokoet  Sootli  KoMi  tamll.  _ 

*  M  obBOUoMt  osMfla  of  oor  obifob*o  loUflooo  Mik  »oo  tfeo  aiUfdor, 
MoMobor  1),  1902  io««uotfoU«  «d  fMoUMUM  of  tbo  ■■Jor  •f 
BUo  0  Toooo,  Uoiloe  Botoo,  Md  Atoblpipe  Siloi,  oU  tltootod  mtiU  t>0  fb- 
obttoe  0  ««eo  HtUeul  klotortool  FbA.  ««•* 

no  lOfCBM»foU«ii  r»too  mA  ottoidiiit  MiU^i  of       •••o  wo^jai- 
Aod  to  0  jolot  pvoioot  of  Kobuiboo  Moootioo  Fboodotleb  mA  NtifcwM 

VoUaol  Mrtortool  Fbrti;  Br.  iorrr  ^  aw^,  SipoiUtMdMt.  M^;«Mt- 
dar  it  an  blotofto  i«dto-»o  of  •(AUboroUo*  bo^  m  •^Jj^^^fj**!*"* 
Movalloo  rtU  oboiob  uid  tko  laUoMl  NiW  Sbwloo,  Iba  ortlio  "MO  ooio  fi- 
deotopod  Md  loeoidbd  by  feUcMl  »bt*o  Bbrrtoo,  od  obfwiolod  bf  tokoMboo 
■nUlM  tadoUM.  Ul  Morto  oio  atalloUo  for  Isopaitloo.  .  .   _^  . 
Ke«.  10  koofliM  vltfe  tbo  ooUbUiMd  poipoooo  uri  foalo  of  labaMkoo  law 
«  MMdtUOB*  00  oibBlt  tbo  fblloolBi  ortUqoo  to  yoir  •^'^^Jf^J^^ 


•11<  

Ibff  tbo  fifoft  Mport  of  Vtiidisci  pobUibod  p«ii 
tie  m*  8oeu«  J0)(o). 

c  .  1  . 


KAIUftUiaU  BAttllM  WOlBAnW  •   lOi  beUeo  Hevalloa  «ody  Ctm^uAm  •  U^»/8i 


1.    Tbo  lebeoaboo  He-alloa  fooodatio.  lo  oppellod  that  tbo 

tDo  Draft  loport  o*o  Mt  o«ilotod  1.  t)«o  for  MbUo  JlJ}*; 

eintlr  ootod  by  aoeb  ■•tlmeVpoblleatlcBO  m  *o  ^  5?"  *Ef  ?llSJSir 

^  jlegaomo/uM  KaoalltD  poopJo  era  antoto^  lA  a  aojor  If 

oiil  and  irrtttoa  Uotl««F,  aoMondii  tbo  daooo,  •^••••^•'W*  J*Uiotoio 
lt6  arto  of  flor  Mtleo  poepU.  Ibrtbomofo,  pi-or^  S^**  •  •SlTlJ^.V 
dam  Oipocto  ut  tbo  oboeo  aiMO  of  eavom  beto  bo«i  ••P^jJ  ^^.^S* 
nSop^M,  Uo  Ubo,  Ho  »lo  laao»l.  mmJ  hr  tbo  OrtfOtiy  of  Jtoooll^l^ 
or,  Ubt»bo.'HoMllaii  fooidatl*  ftodo  Itoolf  «tUo  rhU^bSi^I? 
SootloA  of  foor  Oioft  loport-booeaoo  tblo  ootlra  body  of  Mtorlol  boo  boos  m» 
■Itiodi  tblo  «tln  orltlool  oroa  bai  boon  Ipwiod* 

Sill  oSyilMiotlcn,  ploo  pMi.  ofloool  aid  rtotj  ^gb^^^S^J^ii^H'*' 
Tbaii.  tbWi^oot  tba  eoono  of  protoodlago,  tbo  0,  8.  »r—         »  ^  — ^» 
mtb  tbo  lao.  oad  falilfl'id  doPi^U  lo  tbolr  ettOMto 

r.  Aod  MM*  «itb 


571 


Hawaiian  Fgnnagtion 

Tbli|i>ib9d  OteMti)  )t»-m  Off  (lb«t)  MMm 


f .  0«  Bog  1639 


«  li^ooloo  iottpaUc  BfAoor  or  Uwky 


oatou  frooidoot  4 
eboifMn  of  tbo  looffd 


Xonotb  e.  *loMko*  Oboe,  Aiobltoet/fm-b 
XoM  Blioot,  Ubtiut  MMrt  967*1 


XOIl,  nio,  KoMll  96730 


not  PiMldonwolMt,  Otbo     Nlltlnl  t. 

ollon  lam 


OoiporaU  Swfotoir 
CorpoMto  Tiootortr' 

r 

oAlllto  Ooopor,  loq. 


NlltUBl     tnok,  Uto»5  ot  Umx  ««bor,  lb«- 
ollon  l«  Oo^ooloa  idnooir  P«fiolA7lO  Uo 
Nhim,  ieoololo,  Oiba 

giola  X.  foXooot,  ttaooX  Bnootl«o/toK  btOl, 
lollM««oM*  inill  967iiO 

Mnoo  looXo  liooto*  Sawllooa  Uotoior-Toaobor/ 
•oM  10IS,  looXJbakoa,  Inrtl  967$P 


KaoolloiM  totborltyi  MdidibrtUvo  Qfflaor, 
AXlki  Ooopor  4  8om#  Xao/X6)  BoloXoid  8tf0«l« 
mXo,  liooll  96780 


n  «Ob*rXoo  V.  lono,  toq 


iMlloM  Aatborlty  4  iteooter/lofio*o#  Oibi 
loTAiogm,  Oliootor^Xoit    iooltw,  Um  boolty,  loi/totioo-IOM,  tt  96?W 
iX/Md  Abioo,  Wiootor-oXoot  Kaoofir,  lodlo  l4KI»/kooXokokia.  Itnll  967» 
Mfci  lonob,  Wiootor^loot    k9AA<auiAt^.  0.  •«  IiX|«  Iwmo,  B  9671* 

ub.i.«b.--x.«i  o.y...*. 

Ailb.  Ooopor,  t«>.  aoo  'Wmtoio*  tboeo 

Ohofloo  w.  to»,  ioq>  *         *  '  •  - 


5S5 


BEST  COP  Y 


Hi  LJC 

to.* 


Coimi  Avtbur  Otun 


i 


fhla  Msuga  r«s|v>nM  to  your  i»t«li«in«ry  report  1« 
partly  in  tologrcHtlc  vyntu  <or  purpoM*  ot  bxwlty  aiul 
citrlty*    f  concur  with  U«  8*  8«n«tor  0*nl«i  Inouyo  and . 
otter*  tn  op«n  coftdtwtlon  oi  \fo\u  report       an  outra^Mu* 
•nd  c«iiou«  tttonpt  In  r«*vrltlno  hl«torlc«i  Caet*  to 
«Hit«w««h  r«pr«)^n«lbi«  totlon*  a«libor«t«ly  t«k«n  In  1893* 
tay  Uniiod  st«t««  orricl«i«  sccroditod  to  th«  «ov«rolgn 
•nd  lnd«p«nd«At  kinqOem  ct  H«m«11.  In  unl«wfuiiy  ebnsplrli^ 
with  •  Mil  group  of  non»tl«w«ll«n  r««ldont«  Ir  tiM  Klngdos 
of  B«tf«ll,  inciudlno  •cmm  cltlt«n«  of  ttw  un*t«d  8t«t«« 
to  owrtbrow  tb»  Indigtfioua  and  ImitvX  QOVOinMnt  of  Hwii* 

Hrtulng  auch  •  con«plr«cyt  Unitod  at«t««  Ninl«t«r  ^clhn 
L,  ftov^ns.  acting  without  dlroet  •uthorlty  or  kn^iodgo  p( 
tho  rr««id«nt  of<UM  t/nltod  8t«t««  or  lt«  ConQr«««.  c«uMd 
fully  BwwmA  and  ccMbat  oqulppod  htmmd  forcaa  of  tb«  Unitod 
8t«t««  In  battalion  alao*  to  b*  put  aabora  in  Honolulu  and 
daployad  tactically  naar  tba  Hawaiian  ralaeo  and  othar  govorn* 
««nt 'buildinga*  ttio  praeiaa  ctoaractar.  acopo.  dcgroo.  and 
nannar  o;  ^ich  waa  to  placa  Unitad  Stataa  Amad  Porcaa  in 
diroet  confrontation  and  to  intinidata  tba  Ouaan  of  tha 


Ravailan  kingdom  on  January  18.  1S93*    Aided  and  abottad 
by  tmitad  Itataa  officiala  and  unitad  8tataa  Mad  rercaa 
«dte  loiforod  tba  HOtfaiian-  flag  ovor  a  BatMiian  tfovomMant 
buildiAQ  and  boiafeod  Kp  tbo  tmitad  8tata«  flag,  tbo  anall 
giot^  of  inouegant  cooapiratora*  non-Mai i ana  aad  oitikano  • 
of  tbo  unitod  itatos  roaidirt^  in  Hawaii.  toMd  a  papor 
proviaioBal'ffovoniMnt  witteut  tho  oonoont  of  tba  Hawaiian 
paoplo  or  of  tba  la^ul  govonMnr  of  Hawaii*  iMdiataly 
tborotq^*  Onitad  Itataa  ItiiiiaVar  Itowana  amtajidad  diplMatio^ 
raeogAitiOA  to  tbo  proviaicoal  gewonaant  auch 
provioiooai  jntainitanT  waa  not  in  aetuol  eantrol  of  tbo 
kingdflB  r.  Hawaii*  nor  in  full  poaaoaaioo  of  affoetiwo 
powarr  nor  «#itb  aboaot  ffOM  tba  Hawaiian  pdcplo.  and  furtbor* 
aora  mm  r'-*-'n^  in  autboaity  oololy  by  tbo  Amad  roroaa 
of  tbo  unitod  ttatoa*   for  yonr  eoaadaoion  to  intospiot  and 

o 

dafioo  aucb  bainouo.  indafaoaibia  aetiono  by  tbo  Unitod 
■tatoa  aa  eoMonloi  and  poyoboiogioal*  cenatitutoa  a  torribla 
abM  and  flioa  agaloat  tba  tttta  and  full  ai<p)ifieanoo  of 
illavitiwto  aotioao  oaaootod  by  tbo  Unitod  ttatoa  to  oauao 
tba  avofltbfow  of  tlw  lowfoi  aovoioi^)  bingdoa  of  Howoii* 

Pitttbonan*  having  emiapiiod  and  eauaad  tbo  downfali 
of  tba  Rawoiiao  hiagdoit  for  tbo  tmitad  ftatoa  to  aololy 


-I- 


auatain  tha  ^priaing  and  protect  tha  proviaienal  govamttant 
froo  rotaliation  by  tha  lawful  aatabiiahad  govamaont  of 
Hawaii,  conatit ut aa  further  aggraaa^on  againat  tha  aoveraign 
Hawaiian  Quean*    One  patriot  Hawaiian  rolico  of f icor  wea 
Obot  md  MM  in  tba  anacution  of  hie  official  dutiaa. 
ataining  with  bif  blood  tbo  tfhaaMful  actiona  of  tha  go¥am- 
BNnt  of  the  rroodoai  loving  poopla  af  tha  'Inited  Stataa* 

•Ivim  nentba  laUr*  en  Oeceiter  19.  1693.  in  e 
biatorio  ■aaaaga  to  tbo  Congreaa.  the  Praaidatit  of  the 
tmitad  ftataai  Orovar  Cleveland*  after  a  full  and  ia|>artiel 
inveatigation.  roaponded  fully  And  accurately  on  the  illegal 
•etiona  of  tba  tmitad  ftetea  aa  an  act      War.  eoMitted 
with  the  pa.tioipation  of  a  diplca«tic  rapraaantativa  and 
the  Amed  Porooa  of  the  tmitod  f  tatea  and  without  the 
eutbority  of  Congreaa       ^  directly  cauaing  the  lawful 
gcwanaent  of  the  peaceful*  friendly  and  confiding  govern* 
■Mit  of  Hawaii  to  be  overthrown*    *h  aubatantial  «#rotig 
and  injury  waa  tbua  daao  to  the  Bwaiian  poopla*  «bich. 
with  doe  regard  for  our  national  character  aa  wall  ee  tbo 
ri^ta  of  tba  injured  people*  the  tmitod  ftetaa  ahould 
endeavor  to  repair**   So  caviling  ia  the  aaaaaga  of 
rrotidiftt  Osovor  cievoiand*  whicib  abeuld  bo  read  by  every 
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Hwaii«n.  that  I  quota  fro«  !>•«•  457,  ApparaUii  XX 
Buecutiva  Oocnnta.  9)rd  Co^rsM.  3d  teMion 
of  RaprsMntativaa.  l694-lS99t 


(quota)     -tha  Unita^  Stataa  in  aiiUng  to  aaintain 
Itaalf  «a  ona^^^f  *Jia  aoat  aiaightanad  of 
nationa  vouXd  do  ita  oititana  Qroaa  injuatie* 
nif  It  appliad  to  ita  intarnational  ralationa 
any  othar  thai)  a  hioh  atandard  of  bonor 
^ind  Morality,    on  that  ground  tha  Unitad 
fttataa  cannot  proparly  ba  pbt  in  tha  poaition 
of  countanancino  •  wrocia  aftar  ita  eoMidaaiOA 
any  «ota  than  in  that  of  conaantlng  to  it 
in  advanca*    On  that  ground  it  cannot  alloM 
itMlf  to  rafuaa  to  rodraaa  an  injury  inflictad 
through  an  abuia  of  povar  toy  officara  cioUM>d 
with  ita  authoritty  tnA  Marina  ita  uniforaf 
«        and  on  tha  aaaa  ground,  if  a  CaabU  but  friandly 
atata  la  in  danaar  of  baing  rotabad  of  ita 
Indapandam;*  and  ita  aovaraignty  by  a  aiauaa 
of  tha  naaa  and  poifar      Uw  Vnltad  ttataa. 
tha  unltad  fltataa  cannot  fail  to  vlndieata  ita 
honor  and  Ita  aanaa  of  luatlea  by  an  aamaat 
affort  to  mkkm  all  pr»g^la  raparation, 

Thaaa  principlaa  apply  to  tha  praaant  cata  with 
irraaiatibla  forca  whan  tha  ipaoial  eonditiona 
of  tha  Oaaan*a  aurrtndar  of  har  aovaraignty 
-    ara  racallad*    Sha  aurrandarad  not  to  tba^ 

proviaional  govaiwipn t .  but  to  tha  imitod  Stataa. 
Sha  aurrandarad  not  abaolutaly  and  paiawnantly, 
but  tw^rarily  and  conditionally  lintil  aueh  . 
tlM  aa  tha  fac<>a  could  ba  conaido>od  by  tha 
Unittd  Stataa. 

rurtharaora*  tha  proviaional  govamMnt 
acquiatcad  In  har  aurrandarin  that  aannar  and 
on  thoM  tama.  not  only  by  taoit  conaant,  but 
through  tha  poaitiva  acta  of  torn  Matoara  of  that 
govarnaant  who  urgad  har  poacaabla  subaiaalcn*  not 
Mraly  to  avoid  bloodabad.  but  bacauM  aha  eoold 
plfca  ii«>llcit  ralianea  uson  tha  juatica  of  tbo 
unitad  stataa«  »nd  that  tha  whola  aubjact  would 
ba  finally  conaidarad  at  Waahington**    (and  qMta) 


Mara  tha  mum  1B9'  acanario  to  ba  ra-ai^Ktad  litalika 
again  in  19SJ  —  would  tot  tha  Hawaiian  eoHdaaionara  join 
na  in  rialng  to  tha  dafanaa  of  our  Quaan  and.  if  ciftr 
doatiny  ia  to  pariah  —  than  Ic/ally  dia  foa  0«»  and 

country? 


Arthur  Bi  Chun 
CoXonal.  UM  (PM'd) 

chaiivan.  Benohohau-Ralobo 
Study  coMiaaion 
national  Park  Sarvica 
Dapartnant  of  tha  Xntarier 


p,  o.  aoM  997 

lUilua.  Kona.  Hawaii  M740 


Sncloaura  •>  Praaidant  Clavaland'a 
Raport  to  Congraaa  1893 


On  tha  baaia  of  tha  foragoing  factk,  ia  it  tharafora 
any  wondar  why  X  forcafully  tondawn  tha  praliAinary  raport 
of  tha  Coiwiaaion  aa  outragaoua  and  a  continuation  of  furtbar  • 
injuatieaa  upon  tha  Hawaiian  poopla*    Your  biatoricai  fit^inga 
and  eonoluaiona  a^amingly  appoar.  politically  potivatad  to 
dany  tba  Hawaiian  pMpla  thair  'right|»oua  clala  to  cadad  crown 
lai^  and  natural  raaourcaa,  and  raf  lacta  poorly  on  tha  •oral 
fihar  of  both  your  rMliiInn  and  tha  praaant  aMniatration 
you  rapriaaant.   Aa  to  tha  raataindar  of  ymr  rappit,  aiapiy 
put  ^  it  ia  aurplua  window  draaaing.  intaraating.  with  aoaa 
uiUiftflsnt  valtfv.  but  tha  turn-off  4ppaara  aarliar*^ 


t  I  ani— ami  attsngly  that  tha  thraa  Hawaiian  panbara  of 
tba  CcMiaaion  a^rata  thavadlvaa  f  ran  tha  Majority  raport 
if  aueh  unjuat  findinga  and  concluaiona  ara  ailowad  to  atand. 
•attar  to  aubadt  a  Minority  ^apor^'  raj^aoting  tha  Hawaiian 
aida  0t  tha  ovarthrow  in  1099  and  Praaidant  Clavaland^a- 
■ajaatie  raport  and  vtreng  concluaiona.  than  to  ba  antrappad 
in  tha  aajority  raport  which  doaa  littla  axcapt  •^o  furtbar 
aroda  tha  dignity  of  tha  H«waiian  pao^a  and  bittarly  ra^tuea 
thair  worthy  cau«a  to  *nothing«* 
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100  ■AWAiuii  Mum 

0klM"  U  mmwA  tbt  pi^tlo*  of  tb«  lUwilUi  u4 
4icki«4  iWt  «ld  Ktiga  WM  "ttktB  ptodlni      wbjtct  to •f|o> 


tiiiia«ittWitk(ii[tM."  Oteenm 
III  n»ilii<l  ovtr  ihtOowiMMat 


favaitMlM^  am  nsi4  utO  ApiQ,  iid  cfttt  Mr.  Bkraot'i 
MTdM  Km,  «ka  Mk  wtn  maovad. 

A  Wtf  lUtmMt  of  tlM  ocomtm  itMt  ltd  tp  tbt  nbvmta  of 
llM  ceMtititioatl  GovtraiMst  of  RtwtU  U  tlM  iattrati  of  tants** 
;  tipa  •»  tlM  VwUbtA  fitttn  vff^bU  tbt  tmt  wiMplt<ton  of  tbtt 

Ol  BKuftejr,  I^MOT  14*  tlvi  Ibt  QMts  «l  RtmU,  vbo  had 
btncattiaptttiJittbt  p««dt»anM  of  a  at*  (oiMtatio^ 
idhwMi  ID  tbt  wiibti  iM  aantMim  d  Wt  ciMm,  ttaoaactd 
ibaHacllvCkiprantatte  miaf  Ibb  ii»a««libi4  po^ 
9aMaaahiito«lartlta*dtlitMorBoMlala  mabttl^i  6oa  Iftjr 
l»«M  baadiai,  aaaUy  mMiat  ilkta,  Mlip  a  frivatt  oAct  aad  tt- 
ItcM  atMallal  Of  itHa  aHalrty,  efipaaad  altblrttf  ptnoea, 
imi  ff^oawmMiv  aiHicHMdeQaMalallv*  Aani* 
ei^  «••  li^liluat*,  aai  eta  Otmtit  Tbk  eonUttta,  dMofb 
in  iwUii  tm  am  nr^lr*.  brt  la  ilia  ■mhlal  Im  Ibii  imi 
•dM  la  Ibt  Vailai  fllili^  aad  bttwata  SaHiday,  tbt  t4lb,  aad  tbt 
MStiwia$Umitift  ibt  iMb  tllitMir^-lbo«|b  taaetiy  wbatacttoa 
iMjr  Ml  bt  dattly  wdtaad«-4bty  cttttUly  ia  OQO* 
■airicaHia  wltb  ibtPahtd  Slatai  MlaltUr.  Oa  Moadajr  aMiaiaf 
Ibt  Qataa  tad  bar  aiUatt  aadi  yabUe  patelaaMllaa,  vilb  a  aotlea^ 
vUoi'.vaa  gfadalty  aitval  afti  Ibt  itfnatatatlita  d  tSX  fatifa 
aimaliiak  tbrtaay  (baim  ta  tbt  opatHtatka  aoald  bt  toaiM 


taly  la  <bt  lattbndt  ycaoMad  by  tkt  latuatai.  NtvaftbtkMi  tt 
ibt  call  tad  1^  tbt  aaipka  titba  CaaaltlN  tTflafaty.  t 
aaadai  ¥  dtiaaaa  via  htld  ea  tbat  day  l»  mUtt  a^iiaH  ibt 
Qana't  i)k|«d  Otagtl  tad  aatawfU  mtadtaff  tad  patpofak 
Kvaa  at  tl^  Btttlai  Ibt  CoauiUtat  tf  Biftty  caatlaaid  10  dbfti^tt 
thtir  nd  fVftat  aad  coatialal  Ibtaatlm  vha  yranrlit  tba 
pftga  tl  dmeit\0i  feaaaar  lag  ibt  Qatta  aaJ  taipatilai  tbt 
c«Miatllial»)|t«liaaaytaad  Maai  "toMcan  tbaptiaMatat  aaia* 
MMMt tTlaw aad aHtr aad  tbt rntaetbs  tTUlk,  tibtrty. aad  prap> 
MtyiaHavalL"  TUa  Mrtte aQeamid b«t««ca  tbiat aad ftw 
a'daek  laOtaAnaaaa.  Oilbt taaM day,  aad lauatdlattly aflat 
aaeb  a^eanacat,  tbt  ootualtlit,  aawttllaf  to  laht  totbtt  tit|ia 
wltbaat  Ibt  cnapttttte  tt  iba  Ualttd  fliataa  Mlateir,  aUioaid 
Uti  a  aeti  npnttattag  tba)  tbt  pabUe  itfcty  wm  waaotd  aad 
tba  Ufti  aad  prtptfiy  m  ia  daa|«r,  tad  opodsdad  i*  bUoaai 


dftt 


"Wtti«iiJiabltto(»ottcloanttvtawlthoBtaid,ai>dthffftlai«p(*y  ' 
kt  tbt  prottcfloa  of  tbt  Uoittd  Sutn  hm'*  Whattvtf  mf  bt 
fboaiht  of  Ibt  oUitr  coattalt  of  tbit  aott,  tht  tbtDhtta  tntb  af  tbia 
Ittttr  ftattiatat  U  laroDtcatabk.  Wbta  tbc  aou  waa  vfiltiaWad 
dtllvfftd,tbt  conatlttta,  ao  aa  It  appcaia,  bad  adlbcr  atea 
aor  a  fea  at  Ibtir  contaiaad,  aad  afttt  lit  dtUvtiy  tbty  bccaat 
m  ptaiottfkbca  at  tbdr  poilttoa  tbat  tbty  teat  toriM  of  iMt 
aaaiUf  to  lot«nrk«tbt  Mialtftr  aad  ttqutal biti ao<  to  taadlbt 
Ualicd  Staita  fim  till  atat  amniaf .  Bat  ht  npUtd  tbat 
Ibt  troopa  had  btfi  vdnad,  aad  irbttber  Ibt  ooMmiHat  wtn 
^  rc^  or  ael  Ibt  badlan  aboald  labt  ptaet.  Aad  to  it  happtatd 
tbatoatbt  tttb  day  of  Jtaaaiy,  tly),  bttvaca  (bat aad I«i0*deek 
la  Ibt  aiUiaqoa.  adataehmtat  of  laatlaatftaei  tV  Ualttd  Btatta 
ttnaMT  Bntmi,  with  two  pltctt  of  attUltty,  taadtd  at  Hoaolala. 
Tbt  mta,  apwai^  of  tOo  la  all,  ««ft  lappltod  wItkdMbtt  ca^ 
ttidct  btlta  Ulalwlth  ammualtloii  aad  with  bavtnacka  aad  caa^ 
tctai,  aw)  «m  aeeoapaaltd  by  a  Impttal  coqa  with  ttfttcbot  tad 
aMdlcal  iap|4k»  Thlt  aUlltaiy  dwaoatttattoa  apoa  tbt  toU  tT 
HoaolalBViaoritBtiraa  attorvar,vik«aMdt  ntbcr  with  Iba 
oaatMt  of  tht  Oomaarat  of  HswaUetfiatbt  ««B«>U»paipa«or 
ptatMtiaf  tbt  ImptfUkd  Uvta  aad  piopaty  of  citlsfaa  of  ibt 
Ualttd  Btatta  Bat  tbtra  it  aa  pcttiatt  of  aay  taeb  coaacat  oa 
Ibawitof  tbtOnmaawatof  tba  Qatca,  which  at  tbattiatvia 
■iHtIts«ttd  tad  vaa  bolb  tbt  di  /trt$  tad  tbt  4t>ar»|ovtraaicaL 
t  a  pdat  tf  ftcl  Ibt  taltflaf  towiaawat  latlcad  of  (tqacrtlaf  Ibt 
Btofiut «r  aa ataMd (ana  pfotcatad  aftiattli.  Thtttlaaa  IHtlty 
MtbiDr  tht  pcttmt  tbtt  lueb  fiwtta  «crt  Uaded  fot  tht  tacatlty  \ 
of  Amcrirtn  lifr  4fid  pioprrty.  If  to,  flicy  woald  havt  beta  ita- 
tlaacd  lit  ilieviciaiiyofaiKbpfepcftyuda6tt  topmcct  II*  laitcad 
of  at  a  dlttaaot  tad  to  aa  to  cooiaMad  tbt  Htwallaa  Oovcfantat 
bttUdlBi  tad  palaca.  Adailtal  Uktitttl,  tbt  dim  ia  cootmaad  of 
oor  aaval  fbna  oa  tht  Padflc  tfatioa,  hat  fftakly  Mtttd  tbat  ia 
hiteplaUia  tbt  toeatira  of  tbt  uooptw  laadvlablt  lllliry  vtn 
laadtd  bt  tbt  prvttctton  of  Antticaa  dtUtai  vbtat  itakkaut 
aad  placet  of  bwlocM,  tt  vttt  ta  tbt  Itgatloa  aud  mtatttt, 
taadbuatpartof  tbt«ity,  bat  tht  locttba  ttltcttdvatawbtoat 
ir  tbt  (brcaa  vtrt  taadtd  tot  tbt  paipoat  of  tappcftiax  tbt  prpti*  . 
iloaal  lomantat  If  aay  («fi|  to  Uft  tad  proptrty  «Jiia|  (&raay 
loeb  mtrtitl  tnay  had  tiUtcd,  Oicat  Rriula  and  othft  bttlgQ  fow" 
tn  iBltittttd  voold  Bol  htvt  btta  btblMl  Ibt  Uatttd  ftutei  la 
^artMly  to  protect  tbtir  dtlfcai.  Dot  tbty  tntdt  oe  lifo  la  that 
dlrtetloa.  Wbta  Ibtatatiocdmtawfftluided.  tht  dty  of  Hoaolala 
waa  la  itt  caHwaaiymdctly  aud  ptactfal  fondttfaMi.  Tbittaaaoe 


\ 
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ijiagdyof  riolof  diKtitbaact  la  aayqatrtafc,  Mtn,  mata,  tod 
cbildfta  ««ft  abeat  Ibt  Mttata  ta  luaal,  aad  aothlaf  niM  tha 
tidikMiy  natlaa  or  dlstarbtd  tbt  oidlaaiy  tnoqaUtity.  tactpt  tbt 
laadlaf  oftbtitKWiBaHaeaaadthtlteiattbtbroaib  tbttowo 
ID  tbt  nutctt  anlfaad  tbtfa.  tadtad,  tbt  (kt  tbtt  aAtt  bavlni 
ctlladtetba  latrflof  trtbtUnitfd  Btatct  fami  oa  tbt  pba  ot 
^gcr  ta  Ub  'ad  pfopoty  tbt  Ooatttltttt  of  Saftty  tbtoittlvn 
laqactttd  tbt  MlaMtr  to  paatpoat  actloa,  tapotcd  iha  oatntblVl* 
ana  tl  tbtir  itpmtauUoaa  of  pitaeat  ptril  to  UCi  aad  proptfty. 
TIm  pttU  tbty  aav  vaa  aa  aatliipaliaa  gtmiai  oat  of  gallty  tBlta* 
tk«  oa  tkdr  put  aad  mactblag  vhkb,  thoagb  ae(  tbta  taittlni. 
Hity  katv  aoald  otfttialy  (olio*  tbtir  tUMpt  to  aMilhtov  tht 
Oamittatof  tbt  QaMavltboat  tht  tld  of  tht  Ualttd  Statttlbitca 
TkM  it  appaan  tbat  HavaU  vaatabto  poaacMioo  of  by  tht  Ualttd 
0talMfa««it«itboatlbtcoatt«lor«iihortbtgDmimBtef  tht 
U«a^  trtlfaybodyttat  to  iu  tt  ibova,  aaatpl  tbt  Ualttd  Sutet 


YMfaia  dM  Bilttafy  oorapalka  of  Hoaolala  by  iba  Ualttd 
ItaMa  aa  tba  day  atatitatd  vMvboUy  vithoat  Jaititcaiiee,  tithtt 
Maaaeca^ltoabycoattatottaaaeecapaWoaatctaiittUdbydan'  , 
ftfal^itattalaiAMkaalUt  aad  proptfty.  ttatittbtacxooBtfd 
tm  to  mm  etbtt  vay  aad  oa  ao«a  othtr  groaad,  tad  ita  ttal  bi» 
tfra  aad  patpat  ait  attthtr  oteait  aor  tit  to  tctb. 

T%t  Ualttd  Btatta  liBteia  brint  aov  aa  tht  tctat  anrf  bmnhiy 
HOloatiilbaeoaBittat  piQtttded  to  cany  oat  tbtir  otiiiaa)  lebrmt. 
Thay  wttbt  atat  aaaalai,  Tataday,  tht  t;th,  pttfctud  tht  plan  of 
ttspomry  gavttoatat,  aad  flaed  apea  ttt  ptiadpal  off  ctn,  tte  of 
vteai  vfii  diava  fnm  tbt  tftiiltto  «Mnbm  of  tht  Oommltitt  if 
tefcty.  •rtvttapataad  twa'cloch.by  tqotdatad  bydi&iwi 
laalM  to  ttold  aoliot,  aad  haviaf  bit  lakae  tht  pmaatloa  of  am  r* 
lalalat  vbttbtr  tbtit  via  aay  oat  thttt  to  oppttt  thtm,  tbty  pn> 
caaM  totbtOoitnuatat  baildlag  to  prodaJoi  ibt  ntw  tovtrammt 
Nailfaof  appMlttoa  vMaualtet,  aad  thtrtapoa  in  Aattricaa  citl- 
ata  btgaa  to  iMd  tbt  ptodanatlea  ftam  the  ttqa  of  tht  Oonrnuifat 
battdiaa  ilaait  tatirtly  vHboat  aodltort.  tt  ii  tald  that  brfor* 
tba  ftaolaf  vaa  laiibrd  qoiu  a  coa<oofv  of  ptnoai,  vtriouily 
atimttd  al  foaa  50  to  ta\  toait  ataicd  aad  aomt  saarmH. 

Cmd  aboat  tbt  aaiBltttt  to  |l«t  tfato  tid  tad  coofldtoca. 
Hattatat  it  aol  iapotttat,  alaet  tht  oot  tonUlllng  tmot  la 
tbt  vbelt  tfiir  ««•  aaqootioaahly  tbt  Ualttd  SutM  oiarutH,  who, 
dtava  ap  aadtt  tstm  tad  vltb  aiiilltry  ia  rradians  oaly  itvtoiy 
tb  yaid*  dlttaat,  doBlaated  tbt  dtaatloa, 
TbtptavlaloMl|OvefaaMot  that  ptocUiaMd  vat  by  tht  ttreu  af 


Ibt  procUaMtioa  "to  taltt  aaHl  itnaa  of  aalail  vltb  tbt  Ualttd 
Suiei  bad  acta  ncgotUlfd  aad  agfttd  apea'*.  Tbt  Ualttd  Statia 
Mlnhttr,  parnaat  to  prior  i|it«aitat,  «eotoii*d  thb  govtraaMt 
vlthla  aa  bear  afttr  tbt  mdiag  of  tht  ^.ottaauMoa,  aad  fatCott 
Aw  o'tloch,  la  amvtr  to  aa  iaqalry  «a  hthalf  of  Ibt  Qviaa  tad  btr 
cabiMt.  taaoaoctd  tbat  ht  had  deat  t» 

Wbtn  oar  Miaiattt  rt«tai««d  tht  prorlaloaal  govtraaiaBt  tht 
aaly  Imk  opea  which  It  ttttad  wta  tht  (art  that  tht  Conattict  of 
WyhtdlBtbtntfititribovtitataddcclaRdittotaiat  It  vaa 
Btlthtr  ■lovtmatata^/afMadrdlr/a'v-  That  it  «aa  aol  la  lath 
aomloaefthtOoMraiMatpropntvaadtttacMaatcatltlrd  it  to 
racognltieoiiToadasbtlypRwtdbyiaatttaiad  ia  fht4lttofibt 
ttpiion  It  Hoaolola,  iddmitd  by  tbt  dtctand  bead  of  Ibt  paovi. 
ttouil  ROwmawBt  to  MlnUttr  fittm*.  dated  Jiautty  ty,  t8^>  la 
which  be  eckuwltdgtt  wtth  tiprctttoo*  of  appmiaikoa  tbt  Mia' 
Mttr*!  rMotnltloa  o(  tht  pcovitloaaJ  lovtraawat,  aad  ttattt  that  It 
it  aot  ytt  to  tht  ptaMiioa  of  tbt  Millon  boott  (the  pUrt  whm  a 
Uftt BttPbtrof tht tfueta'ttiujpa vtw ^oarttrtd). tboa  HthtiaBt 
^  balbmdtaiaadtdof  tbagatta'iottcmiachatffc  Ntvaitbtkaa, 
thia  vtoaiful  ttcognitKA  by  oof  Miaiittr  pUcad  tbt  Oovtraaitat 
ofthtQaMataapealtioaoriaottpti^lotttptrplttlty.  Oa  tht  oot 
haad  iht  bad  poaatailoa  of  Ibt  palaet,  of  tbt  barrtcba,  aad  of  Iba 
polKt  ttatloa,  aad  bad  It  btr  conmand  at  lean  ftvt  baadiad  (bUy 
amcdaMaioditvtfal  pttMaefaitiiltry.  tadttd,  tbt  wholt  alU- 
l«ry  (btct  of  btr  bla«doa  vu  oa  btr  lidt  aad  at  btr  dltpotat,  wbilt 
tbt  Contaitttt  of  teCHy.  by  tcttial  ttarcb.  had  dltramed  tbat  tbtit 
wm  bat  vtty  ifw  (o  Honoiulu  that  wtit  aot  ia  tht  itnrirt  o( 
thtOomtMol.  tatbiiMtttofthlagiifthtttotanciMildhtvtdtalt 
with  tht  InivTicalt  aloot  htt  nmrtt  would  have  btta  plato  aad  tbt 
itMlt  doaittaltibit.  Bat  the  UaUed  Sutta  had  tilted  ilalf  with  bar 
tttemlca^  hAd  rtcogaittd  then  a  tbt  ihm  Oovtmtitat  of  Hivall, 
aad  had  put  btr  aad  bcradh*t«nu  fa  tht  piotltioa  of  oppaitlea 
tfalatt  tawfa)  aotboHly-  8ht  batw  that  iht  coald  oot  withttaad 
tht  powtt  of  the  Ualttd  Statta,  bat  the  btlitWd  that  the  niibt 
Mitly  trmt  to  iujoitlet.  Ac<mdiB|ly,  aeatt  boait  afttt  the  te<of  < 
Bilion  of  tht  proviaioaa}  lomameoLby  tbt  Ualttd  Htatea  Mlatfltr. 
the  psiaw,  tiM  tMtracht,  lod  tht  police  ttatiea.  trith  all  the  mill 
(try  ifMonea  of  tlw  coualty,  wtr*  dtllveftd  dp  by  Iba  Qoetn  opoo 
•tbt  tepttitoution  eitde  to  her  that  iitr  caoat  woald  thtttafUr  bt 
mtcwcd  at  '.Vishiottoa,  tw)  while  pro(«ttia|  that  tbt  aamfldercd 
to  the  topctior  fottt  of  tbt  Ualtrd  Sutta.  what  Miaiattr.had 
catued  United  Butct  ttoopa  to  bt  landed  a*  Hoaolola  and  derltfcd 
that  he  aoaid  lapport  tht  provitHMui  tovtratatol,  and  thai  aha 
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treaty  wbca  aobailttcd  to  tbt  Staata,  that  iht  owsenblp  of  RavaU 
via  ttadtftd  to  aa  by  I  proviaioaal  govemawnt  art  up  to  taooced 
tba  CQBsattttloaal  tvlcr  of  the  ktaadi,  who  bad  beta  dctbroacd, 
aad.it  dU  ael  appaii  tbat  aatb  ptwUloaal  lotcranait  bai^  tbt 
taactioa  al  tilber  pofalar  ttvolatioa  or  Ml&ttt.  Two  othtr 
.rtaaihabta  tetatca  of  tbt  ttaaaaetloa  aatandly  attracted  itttatloo. 
Oaa  va  tba  tittaotdiaaiy  batta  ant  to  ay  pivcipitaaqr^barac. 
torialaf  aO  tbt  twaaartlnai  coaaacttd  with  tbt  treaty,  tt  appeared 
tbat  a  aaollad  Ooaalttca  of  BaCHy,  aatrd»lUy  U»  aoartc  of  tbt 
taaolt  tgalait  tbtcoattitatioaa)  Oovtrwatat  of  Hawaii,  vw  atgaa* 
lttdoaSalvtd8y,lbat4lbdayoriaaBary;  tbat oaMoaday, Ibt t6tb, . 
Iba  Ualtad  Blaia  (brca  vaia  taadtd  at  Hooolota  frea  a  aaral 
taad  lyiaf  ia  lb  batboti  that  ea  Ibt  tyth  Iht  tehtat  of  «  prori- 
•leaa!  goatiaatat  «m  ptifectcd,  aad  a  ptodaaiatioa  oaalag  Ita 
tdktn  vaa  aa  tbt  aaaa  day  pit|autd  aad  read  at  Ibttioatfaawot 
battili^i  that  laaadialtly  tbotapea  Iba  Ualttd  BtMa  Mialncr 
aeefaiart  Ibt  provWoaal  gowaatat  tbaa (stated;  that  two  dayt 
aftoraaidik  oa  tbt  tgtb  day  of  Jaaaary,  coamiaiaatn  iiptcttatlBi 
aaeb  gattraaitat  laUed  tot  tbb  eeaatty  la  a  itrtart  apcdally 
chaitmi  Itar  tba  nrraainai  anMaf  la  Baa  Praadao  oa  Ibt  iStb 
day  aTJaaaanr.  tad  ia  WabiafAa  ea  tbt  jd  day  Ptbraary;  ihat 
« Ibt aait day  tbty  bad  tbdt  AnIlattnrltvwitbthtBtcittaryof 
Btatt,  aad  aulbtr  oa  Ibt  1 1  tb,  wbta  Ibt  treaty  of  aaataatloa  waa 
piactitatly  a|rtad  apaa,  aad  that  oa  tbt  t4tb  U  va  (btnuHy  con* 
dadad  aad  ea  Iba  tstb  tiiaalttod  to  tba  Staatt.  Thai  brtwrea 
Ibt  laMatloaof  tht  tchtait  (bt  a  ptovbiooal  |o»eiaatMt  ■  Hawaii 
aa  Iba  i4tb  day  of  Jaaaaiy  aad  tbt  tababaloa  to  Ibt  Staata  of  tht 
tiaty  ar  aaataatka  caadadad  vltb  tutb  fottraaitat,  tbt  tatlta 
latortal  va  tblrty>t««  daya.  tllata  of  «dUcb  wt  iptat  by  tha 
.  Uavalka  Oaauaiaatoatfa  la  tlKir  ioaraty  to  Wablagtoa. 

ta  Ibt  atat  plaet,  apea  tba  faec  of  tha  paptn  Mhaltted  with 
Iba  btaty,  it  dtarly  appealed  that  thtit  «aa  opta  aad  aadtttr.. 
alatdaalatatQffoeloftbeaioatTital  iaportaacc  Tb* -tcMft 
of  Ibt  Pialdtat  aecoapaayiaff  tbt  titaty  declared  that  *'tbtom> 
tbfov  of  Ibt  auarchy  va  ael  la  aay  vay  proneitdbr  tbbCov* 
ctaaati"  tad  lb  t  tttttr  to  Ibt  Fioddrat  from  tbt  Seottary  of  State, 
aiaeaabailttad  to  tbt  Staatt  vltb  tbt  treaty,  the  fdlowioi  ptauvc 
occota:  "At  thttlattbtptoirliiaBal  gomaaitat  loth  poeteaaioaof 
tbt  Qovcraaeat  bolldlafi  aa  tioopa  or  oSlrtn  of  tbt  Ualttd  Staica 
vtn  pimat  or  teak  aay  part  wbattvtr  la  tbt  pvocccdiBii.  No 
pabllc  recataltioe  va  tccoidcd  to  t*  t  provltiooal  (ovraoieat  by 
tht  Ualttd  SutttMiBitttroatil  tArr  tht  Uueen'i  abdkatioa  lod 
«bca  tbty  vtrt  ia  tfftcUvt  yaiialia  af  tbt  Gomotocat  baildla|ii 
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tba  arehlvca,  tha  tnaary,  tba  banvbaj  tba  poUea  alalfaa,  aad  alt 
ibapottDtU  MehlatryarthtGotctaaMai."  Bat  a  ftalal  olao 
actompanied  aid  titaty,  aigaad  by  tba  Qaata  aad  bcr  adaMm  at 
Ibatiaa  Iba  aada  vay  fct  Ibt  ftaikiead  fottnan^  vbkli  a*' 
pUeiilyatottd  tbat  ibt  yiddad  to  Ibt  npcrUr  Ibrot  tT  tbt  Ualttd 
fitoto.  what  Mlabter  bad  aaacd  Ualtod  Statoa  traefa  to  bt  taadtd 
at  Hoaolota  aad  telatad  that  bt  vaald  aapteit  Mdl  PRhMohI 


tte  tratk  et  (Udiy  af  (bit  protoN  wa  aaiaty  of  Iba  Bql  lapei^ 
taaat.  If  trvt,  aotUaf  bat  tbt  oaaoadatat  aT  Ito  ttaH  «eald 
Mact  oar  OomaMst  to  aetadato  vltb  Ibt  acablaaet  aT  t  ga^ 
traaicat  tkaa  created,  act  caald  a  tnaty  laaaltlat  Ikaa  da  aeli 
italad  la  tba  natal  kfa  btta  haawlarfy  daaad  vartby  af  aoa* 
ddaattoa  by  tbt  flcMtoi  Ytt  Ibt  traUl  or  Adtltyar  tbt  peatart 
M  vol  bita  !=T:::Ugattd. 

t  ttaodvU  it  to  ha  aydaty  tbtftfaia  to  vltbdiair  Ibt  toaily 
(toa  dM  Btaala  fcr  tnalaatk*,  aad  ataavbUt  to  aaaa  aa  aeni» 
ato,  fait,  aad  lapttdat  Unaitliattoa  to  bt  aadt  of  da  iicta  attoad. 

to|  tbt  lahffitioa  *i  tbt  eeaadtothadO  aaaat  of  KavaU, 

aad  Ibt  lataltaaal  la  Itoptaotaf  tfa  pwidatnaat  ta.maaiat.  t 
afiatod  (br  tte  vedi  anataUiadoa  tbt  Haa.  Jaaa  R  Bloaat,  aT 
QcDVfia,  wbow  acfvka  pTdgbtata  yam  a  a  atabtr  aT  da  Hoaa 
of  Xtprarotadm  aad  Whoa  eaankaa  a  cbaliaaa  aT  tbt  Oaa* 
pittct  of  Peffdga  ABain  la  tbat  tedy,  aad  bla  lyaiiiiH  kadU- 
arity  with  latoraattov)  topk%  jatotd  vllb  Wa  Ucb  cbaractor  aad 
havBiabtt  matitina.  aataed  to  itadtf  Ma  pecatlady  (taid  fat  da 
datlatatiwladtokiaL  Hit  rtpoit  dtttttU^  bit  aedea  aadit  da 
iMttacUoaa  ilvta  to  Ua  aad  tte  eaadadaaa  Mad  frea  bla  (a* 
v^attfattoa  accoapaay  ddiaMaaagc. 

Ttea  oDacladoM  do  ael  rat  Ibr  thdr  aeotplaaca  cadtdy  apea 
Mr.  llooM'a  boaaly  aad  abUity  a  a  aiaa,  aet  apaa  bla  anaaa 
aadiatpatdalltyaaalavtail|ator.  Tbty  ait  aeeoapaakd  by  da 
avldcactapiawbkb  dwyiit  baaed,  ^teh  tvidtaea  iitlwteta> 
vltb  traauBlttad,  aad  ftoa  vUcb  liaitaitaat  aoolbtt  dadacdoat 
coald  poaibly  bt  nacbtd  dMa  tbaa  ardtcd  at  by  tte  Ooaaiatoeer. 

Tte  report  vltb  ha  aceeapaaytaipiaafbb  aad  tad  stbtr  trtdtaca 
aiiaovfatfattdMCoafitaor  bbtttwldi  aabaittad,  jattlia ia 
ay  toplaloa  tte  ttoUaaat  that  vtea  tte  Prtddeat  v«  ted  totahait 
tte  treaty  to  tte  Seaato  vhh  tte  dccUiaitoa  tbat  "  da  attrtbiow 
of  tte  tatmarcby  va  aat  la  aay  vay  ptaaloted  by  tbIa  Ooma* 
tocat**,  aad  wbta  tte  Staatt  waa  iadaeed  to  tocdva  aad  diaeaa  It 
ea  that  haiia,  both  Praidtttt  and  Bem«U  vtrt  nteStd. 

Tte  atttapt  vUt  aol  te  madt  la  tbte  oaaaaatoaika  to  taocb 
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apea  all  tte  dcli  vbteh  throw  light  apoe  tte  ptoitta  aad  coaaan* 
Btaiioa  of  ihte  w^maeof  aaataatloa.  A  vary  bttif  lod  tuperCtct 
rdereaca  to  ttefictt  aad  tvidtact  it  hand  vill  aahlbit  lu  cbatattr 
aad  tte  laddeou  la  vhich  it  bad  Ita  Mfth. 

tt  te  aaacceaary  to  at  forth  tte  rrttosa  vhkb  la  Jaauary,  189^ 
led  a  oeaaiderahte  ptoportua  of  Aawrtcaa  and  otter  Coeeifo  incr- 
ctefita  aad  tradtia  rtddiai  at  HfoolotB  to  favor  the  aaotaatioa  el 
Hawaii  to  tte  Ualttd  Slatct.  tt  te  MOoenl  to  bote  tte  (act  and  to 
ebterva  tbat  tte  pre^  va  oat  vhich  va  aalotuly  promoted  by 
tte  Mlolittr  fcpmtatte«  tte  Uaittd  Sutn  In  that  counity.  Ht 
tvldtatly  had  aa  ardtal  detin  ttet  U  tboold  fatcotBt  t  (act  accoa* 
pitebcd  by  hte  agtacy  tod  doriai  hto  miaittty,  and  was  not  iecm* 
MBicaily  acrapatoaa  a  to  tte  aeant  rnploytd  to  that  tad  Oo  tte 
tqib  day  of  NovtaUt,  1891,  atariy  tvo  moatl  •  beitet  tte  A itt  oven 
act  ttadiai  tovaid*  tte  ubvtnioa  of  tte  Hawaliaa  Oowramtnt  and 
tte  atttnpctd  tiaodet  of  Hawaliaa  Itrdlory  to  tbt  Uaittd  State*,  he 
addreaaed  1  loaf  teilrr  to  da  Stnttary  of  Butt  la  whteh  the  caa 
teaaatxiiioa  wattafawattlyaifaedioa  oioiml,  polttlcd,  aad  tco- 
auaicaJ  inaada.  He  rtlHi  to  the  Iom  to  the  Miwaliao  taiai  ta- 
ttieua  ima  dit  opttatloa  of  tte  McKatey  Ml,  aad  tte  ttadeticy 
to  ttill  (hrthtr  dtpitctatioa  of  ugar  propttty  ualea  loow  poaitivt 
awtaait  of  itltef  te  fraottd  Ht  atroaily  Invtif ht  tfaioat  tht  ea* 
tetlftg  Hawaiiaa  Qottfaaitiit  aad  tmptetktlly  dedartt  (or  anntaa* 
lioa.  Ht  ayii  "  ta  ttath  tte  oieaatcby  litrt  la  ta  afaaard  aaarhro. 
alia  tt  a^  *^laf  oa  whid  it  loflcally  or  Itf itlaulely  itaadi 
Tbt  Erodal  hatte  oo  which  it  oacv  ttood  00  ionftr  eautlns,  tbt  moa* 
ticby  aow  te  ealy  aa  iapedlaitat  to  food  govemaitet— aa  wbtUuc' 
ttea  to  tte  protptrity  aad  proftaa  of  tte  btaada  " 

Ht  faHKcr  ayt.  "At  a  crowa  cdoay  of  Great  Britole  a  a  Terti> 
lory  of  lot  United  State*  tte  fovttaroent  modifttatiom  could  te 
i^ade  i&diiy  ^  good  admiaittrittoa  of  tte  law  tecorad.  Urtiiny 
tad  tte  %  «t  (iitart  iattrciU  of  tte  Uaittd  S'lale*  la  tte  i*aci8r  cirarly 
todlato  '.thfo  at  aodietaat  day  tnmt  te  reapoottble  br  tte  fovcfnineat 
oftbeteiiUndi.  UodH  1  tertitorial  ipveruttieat  ttey  cooid  bt  a 
taidlygtmtatdaaayoftteeaittiBiTertttorieacrfiheliBrtedsute*." 
*  *  *  "Hiwili  ha  itaclifd  tte  p^lng  ol  the  wiyi  she  muat 
aow  taht  tte  t^Kl  whirh  leade  to  Atta,  or  the  othtr  whiih  oatlets 
her  ia  AatHca.  gtWa  btr  aa  Aamkan  rivllitatioa.  and  biod*  litr 
to  tte  cart  oi  AaMdaa  dcailay."  Ha  alio  dtcUrn.  "  One  d  iwo 
ctMrm  iftBa  to  at  abaololcly  aenuary  to  te  (bllowtd,  either  hold 
aod  vlforooi  oitaiortt  (bt  aaotaatioa  or  1  'cattomi  anion.'  an 
ocean  cable  from  tte  Califotnlao  nrnt  to  HuouJulu,  IVarl  Haibor 
popctaally  cadcd  to  tte  Ualttd  Stotia,  with  aa  taplied  tel  not  ta. 


aaalyulpaUtHAaertcaapiitfectoratootatltetelaate^  tbalteai 
tte  tanm  to  te  tte  bitter,  dwt  which  vill  p(av«  aaeb  tte  aaa 
odfaattttotttttetelaadi.aadltecbapataadteaattabiiTaa(ag  ' 
iatteeadtotteUattodBtoli^  If  It  wa  vte  lot  da  Uaitrd  Stotoi 
th*^h  Seewtary  Matey  tbirty-dgbt  ytaii  ago  to  <*r  totaptvd 
ItootuDo  to  acart  a  tiraty  of  aoataatioa,  it  ctitaialy  «aa  aat  te 
chiaierKd  a  aawia  to  tipetid  liao^cm  to  acare  aaataattoa  ia  tte 
Marutoia.  Ttnday tte UaitcdSiatoiba tea daaidv wealth ite 
poMoedia  t9s4,aadttefceaoBaaovesteHag  (bt  aeaaaadoaaa 
aaeb  ittoagtr  diaa  day  wait  ttea.  t  eaa  aet  refiaia  ftea  tapiai. 
lag  tte  opiotoa  vltb  taphaa  that  da  goldta  boat  te  var  at  band.'' 
TheadrdaiatioM  cttttialyabovadtepEaitka  aad  oaditioa  eT 
aiad,  vbicb  may  te  aafally  i«alted  wbta  iattrprttiag  tbt  tiga^ 
caact  of  tte  mttetoft  coatadad  aete  a  vbta  caaddrriag  tte  |aeb> 
abilHletofaacbooadact^htepataaayadteadaitt^ 

ta  Ihte  view  it  tttaa  ptoptt  to  ala^aoto  ftoa  a  Itittt  vrtttttay 
iWHioittertottefiaerttaiyofSlattoatteStbdayofllath,  iM, 
atarlyiytatprtetoltelrtttttptoki-towatdanataadea.  AAar 
ataltflt  tte  coHihtlity  ttet  te  •aiiit-.<g  Oeatiaaitat  of  Hawaii  alght 
bt  ottftorMdby  ta  otdcdy  aat  yiMtfal  lawMatka,  Mlateter  Stt«M 
wdtrtafoUaai:  ••OnHaarOylallktciicaaitaarea.tteiatttRat 
to  te  to  llait  tte  laadius  aad  aovtatat  of  Ualttd  Stolta  faictt  ia 
feteign  wattft  tad  d«ala»oa  tadaittly  to  dM  ptoterttoaof  d« 
Uaiicd  Sutct  tegatina  lad  aT  tte  liaa  aad  property  of  Aatrieia 
dditni  Ili.tatteatettoaaoftteUaited8Mt«taHavaUaa 
McftUMaal.  aad  la  (bratr  ytail  da  Uaittd  Stotet  otcjakteta 
took  aettwhtt  tacapHaMl  Ktloa  to  cifvaaataaett  of  dlawdtt,  t 
dtfirt  to  know  how  tor  tte  prtitat  Mlateltr  tad  aattlcortaaadtf 
may  «lt*iatt  fto«  ttubliihtd  iattraatiood  lalta  aad  petctdtala  to 
tte  roBiiBctncKa  indierted  la  tte  teat  part  of  thte  dtepatcb." 

To  I  aioiittr  of  thii  ttaptt  fall  of  ted  (te  aaataatloa  tbtra 
MtinM  to  aryt  ta  Jtaaiiy.  189).  P"***  opportaalty  vhteh 
bt  wai  watchfully  waiUaf-an  opportaotty  whitb  by  dody  "  dtda* 
tioa  Iroa  otablteted  iatentattoad  ralct  aad  prwtdtata"  eight  te 
Itaprtntd  to  mcveafollr  accanplbh  tte  grat  ob^  la  view;  aad 
w«  art  qoite  pitpattd  (bt  tte  taaltoat  tathadaaa  with  whkh  la  a 
totter  to  tte  (Ualt  DvpaHmtot  dattd  Pebruiry  t,  tti9l  deetern ' 
"The  Hawaiiaa  ptat  ttnow  folly  dpa  aad  tbto  te  tte  galdta  tear 
tor  iltt  Ualttd  Statta  to  plocb  lL*>  , 

At  •  (oHher  tllatisaiioa  of  tte  acddty  of  tbH  diploaatit  itptt 
•rautive.  atteatioa  tt  ailed  to  Ua  Itrt  that  oa  dit  day  tte  itett 
IttiM  wa  vrlttea,  tppaitatly  aaabtt  loagtr  to  latttdo  htt  irtor. 
te  teatd  t  ptedaaatha  vbatoby       »te  a jaa  of  tte  Ualtod 
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t  by  Ik  Mrm  4mM  IWIMIm  ««ody  "t«  olM  otQ 
■  fTaka  wiUlki  Uillirf  8UMi  ff  Awrka  bin  Mf9> 
ami  Ml  tfimt  Mfmt"  I  biH  tM  ■IWf  tb*  MMfun  10  Um 
•Mbmof  tbit  fomant  tb«l  neb  ailM  mid  aot  b«  cHUMi- 
■Hlii  ]  «l|bl  CMfMit  pneiM  a^twiwai  of  ibi  dlflcnltjr. 

Actwtid  by  Um  4aim  1114  pwpsMi  a4  m  naaiadTtal  of  Ibt 
labmA  pcfploitlM  ol  Ibi  tltntlM  nr  of  Ibi  IMtatiaw  tjiQa  ay 
fo«ir,I(iitnwliiMl«iMt  Wffili  toadnMlbiQnmuidlmnp* 
■otra  of  ay  4aift  to  tU  U  Ibt  mtaniiM  of  Ibt  Mln  taittlif 
Wfeiv  ibt  U«<ni  ln4i«i  of  Ibt  UtlM  8tM»  Um  tt  ftnolola 
nibi  tftbof  Jnwy  t«t,  if  neb  mtantkm  cmMbttV^dtdiipn 
Ifrm  pwrMiag  for  ctcsmy  m  «tU  m  juitiot  lo  iJI  pcrtlts  ca» 
offMd.  Tbt  oo^HioM  wtiwaO,  m  Ibi  iBttnctlen  ibw,  oo»> 
iMptaH  •  |«Mtt)  ■naoty  lo  tboit  ttmmmA  b  •Htiit  up  ibt 
MtililyitI  tiiiinwt  ia4  »  ncon^tio*  of  til  ili  ttmJU*  ict» 
Ml  obllgrt^^  to  Aoit,  tbiy  nstiit  Ibit  Ibi  ibntd  bt 
b>rio<Ml  Ibollbt  inland  Govmani  ibnid  wmim  In  m* 
lbai{lr«lfilicntla«ilybidwlbMttiafm«p(«d.  TbntcPvU* 
Umb  m  fnm4  mnftthk  to  tb«  Qnon,  tad  tboagb  th»  hm 
bni  tifcniil  aKt  ibty  will  b«  IntMtd  apoi^  nd  ttet,  on  Urn 
■endii^lbi  ArtioltboMdni  to  b  ibi  imontloo  of 
bv  On«nMt  wiU  I  b«i«  wd  Ibn  bf  Ittntd  tbot  »bt  li 
«ilUMl»ykldtbaib<ttoqtincmot>  ■nMebcck>bkbn]rpUn 
bon  OM  taamMimA  hM  pnvnlad  tbtlr  pmntMin  to  tbi  nm* 
bmof  IbifnvUoMl  ymiMW^I.  vbUt  ••(bftvuto  p«b)ic  >ab> 
ifpnmtrtbMof  tbt  titmOm  nd  mantnttd  ttattwnt*  of  tbt 
mlitotiti  ff  nr  rtoplt  btn  obwioniy  bJund  ibt  poipccta  of 
tMiniM  ftscnttn  toodJoriflK 

I  tbmfat  nbnit  tbb  caantwrintiM  witb  iit  tcoottpuyiaf 
tnklWH  ttobndtf  Mr.  BtoMf  t  icpert,  tb«  tvidnco  ud  tUt*. 
Wfii  bkn  by  bin  U  HomIvIi.  Ibt  iMtractlon  ^ 
Mt.  BloMt  Md  Mtttatoff  Wnm  lad  oonapoadiMi  caancMl  vltb 
Ibiaftlrbbwi 

la  Qpnia>wHot  tbli  nb^  to  Ibi  tstoAd  poMtttod  vldtdlt. 
mtte  of  lb«  Co^r*>«i  I  to  ^  Ibt  MMfiMt  Ibtt  I  ihtll  bt 
Mcb  iftHAtd  to  ooevmt*  !•  ujr  UfUtUw  ptu  vbkb  wuy  bt 
dnM  fpr  Ibi  tolttiaa  of  tbt  problMi  b«fo«  M  vUcb  b  mlttoit 
•Itk  AMkM  bwot,  iMtttHly.  Md  noralilir. 

OROVBR  CtrVBLANa 


n*  |>aasmBrti 


Tbt  fwi  tod  tmtttl  imcti  nbaiutd  to  % 
BIwumynrtfoM  imawlAiw  toibtMowiUn 
tUMkiwItcMtt 


JtMB  B. 


iM«d  btr  (ntHlioii  0*  Butafdtf ,  inwr 
■teliton  iod  tl^  ladMot  btr  to  tptodit*  ttetat  W  nwatn  nd 

MkipMbUttlMOWHltaltftiMlflKi  — 

Al  •  .iNttt»f  to  Umottta,  tato  «  IM  tteMM  oflbtl  dar,  • 
■nmnf  pr"" — —  

•  •  r,  ^  ^  

^  _  iMMtfirtttydatoaMtttflbtpiblltpnn 
nd  tbo  ft<MtiUom  of  llktad  pr«f«rVi'  wd  alsMtUagrf  lUt  toti- 

   ....  ...1  -  .   ,^^(1  ^ 

iltitcrtatoJ 


to  tolled  oDMifFm  nf  pnUt  ttCrtf,  ttotttUai  of  ikHtn  tMO,  totog  ttt . . 
oTBiaripr  tUvhtvwt  ranl,vtt  ipptitttd  "to  tPMldtr  Ibt  tftoa' 

 F»ndMMttirttt«diliaMtttftttpib«t 

of  Ilk  tad  prvfarVi*  wd  «l  ■  MtUag  tf  lU 
i.  or  lU.  fcrtM  tf  tW  lllb  tf  J  Jmt,  I 

ntaito albtt Iktoga tkM •  prvtWta tl  tnmummt  btv.  

to  tuttnurttrm  tf  ■•kw  vHb  lU  tftltod  Statat  of  AtMrttt  kavt 
b«M  ktfl^totod  tad  tmtd  apMi  >  ai  •  atta  MtUug  irkkb  aaM- 
l>Mtl3ii.»ntba  latiaiMd  dar.Ot  Qttaa  ladWatppMt 
wMfloadMttd  and  dtaoaattd,  tadUa  Mnltlflt  «M  anttoiM 


tUtltacto^ 
Uttrlkt 


iittot  tditittttd  a  ItWtr  toJtte 


hon  Ito  toa  prirtftthra   ^  ^ 

imlM  of  ibk  Mlar  Mr.  Btoftna  raqattlM  Capi  wittoa,  ^  ,-r 

'l^J^Jf***  P!^***  ?*"!-  «««bt%  tod  Is  trrara  ttt  tatetv  tf 
Atntea  lift  tad  proptnr.*  TtewidlatMllmopt.Mmapntalbf 

niht  ttmto  tf  Utiwbila  to  a  pabllr  htll.  pmliMuljr  tntwA  If  Mr. 
2^!^!lfe**'*#!!H?»**^  Tfchfcalf«*jMrar«tttttttrtrt 
fra«  ttit  aortrsitv^ClMlUlng,  and  In  pUu  v«t«  of  ttt  (|Hia^ palM 
TU  KMoa  fcr  ttia  locatlaf  Um  nlllltrjr  w«l  prrtraite  tpprtrriia 
govtrair  of  tta  ttlaad  lii«iMlhi»ly  Mmatd  to  Ur.7ttfwt  b  com 
miBlratloa  ifoltoUag  aMlart  Ibo  tet  ta  to  annmatod  lar«dn  W 
lltWRliaa  teU  tad  roaiitdi«t  hlM  tba  Ibt  fMtr  MlbariUM  btd  atw 
ilfaM  ptmittioatolbaatvatAireMoftttlfaitolBlalMto  Itwl  far 
diUI  or  aaf  oibar  proptr  |«  
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ylttdtd  btr  aatborlly  to  prrwnl  cdIIUIoo  of  trmtd  fcrcta  tnd  Ion 
of  Hit  tod.taly  oatll  iitcb  Uina  a*  the  Ualtcd  Sutto,  opoo  tbt  bcto 
baiaf  prctrnUd  to  It,  tbould  aodo  Iba  artkm  of  lit  rrprcttautl«« 
tad  tvlaiutt  btr  it  tbt  tsUwritp  iht  cbincd  n  Ibt  omiUttittoul 
wmttp  of  Utt  RamUto  littadi 

Thlt  protctt  wu  dtUfcrcd  to  Ibt  chief  of  Iba  t<Dfitloaal  gofvtnw 
font,  ttbo  tiidentd  tbtm«  bit  icktowledgmcat  of  ito  rtfetlpt 
Tbt  ttmiof  Iht  protat  «ttt  ttad  vtthoat  diatnt  by  tlign  Mun* 
lag  to  coniltBto  tbt  pravltlotttl  go««ttuntiit,  vbo  «rt«,  otrlaioly 
chafftd  vltb  tbt  batwlcdgt  that  Ibt  Inttctd  of  flatlljr 

thasdoalof  btr  power  had  appctird  to  the  jntfkt  of  Iba  Uoilcd 
fitoica  for  idnttttratrat  lo  her  autboritri  and  yet  tbt  provltleQal 
gomowtat  with  tbb  utuntwetad  pioUtt  la  lit  htod  batteavd  to 
oegoltole  witb  Iba  Uailtd  Statoa  for  the  ptrvaaoeol  btaiahtotat  of 
^  Iba  QtMra  ftoto  power  and  Car  t  tola  of  her  kiagdoaL 

Qnt  CMttry  w«  ia  diagtr  of  oonpyiag  the  poiltloa  of  hmrinf 
actaally  ttl  op  a  ttmportry  goatromeat  oa  fordga  toil  for  tbt  por» 
pdtoof  tnjolritig  throogb  Ibtl  tftocy  territory  whlrb  wt  bad  wtoog. 
rally  put  la  lit  patntioA.  Tbt  control  of  bocb  tldct  of  a  batftla 
acqaifcdb  tacbantnoer  to  called  byataottiUr  aad  onplranal 
Mtot  wbn  fodod  lo  priValt  Iranttctiona  Wt  tit  ool  wltbotit  a 
peeccdnt  ibovlag  how  tcrupalootiy  we  tvotded  loeb  tcctttatiooa  la 
foracr  daya  After  tbt  pteplt  of  Tetai  htd  declared  tbeir  loda> 
ptadtwot  of  Mexico  Ibty  rrtolvtd  that  oq  Ibt  acboowtcdgnmi  of 
tbtlr  iodtpeadence  by  tbt  Ualtcd  Stota  Ibey  would  M«b  admlMioii 
toto  tbt  Uaioa.  Sciretal  noothi  afUr  the  battle  of  Sto  jadato,  by 
whkb  TnaB  lodepettdeace  wat  practieany  tttuicd  tod  cttaUbhed, 
Proidnt  Jaebaoa  dceUDcd  to  itcognitt  It,  alleging  «  ooc  of  bta 
tctaon  Ibtt  lo  Iba  ctrcotniUncct  It  bcetne  lu  "  to  bewatt  of  a  too 
early  Mowtftent,  tt  It  nlfht  tub)cct  oi,  howfvtr  oajaatly,  to  tha 
Inpatatlob  of  aecklni  to  ettobltob  Iht  ctoim  of  ow  aclghbon  to  • 
torritory  witb  a  vitw  to  lit  tobteqtmt  acquititicio  by  oanrlvct". 
Tlilt  b  la  narked  ooattatl  witb  tbe  hatty  rrcogoltioa  of  a  0>ma- 
Bitot  upeoly  aod  conccdcdly  ttt  up  Car  tbt  putpnt  of  tendtrlog  to 


t  bdim  that »  candid  and  Iboroagheaaralnttfaa  of  tltafictiwill 
.*jfvt  Um  eoQvtctloa  thai  the  provbfooal  goverAmeat  owct  lit  eilt(> 
ence  toan  tmcd  Invuino  by  tba  United  Sutra  t^tlrmlnd^d  ptopta 
vttb  tbt  erldewse  belbfv  them  will  hardly  claim  that  tbe  Kawtitaa 
Goveraoeot  «m  owrthrown  by  Utt  pmplrof  tbeitUodt  ortbat  tba 
provltlooal  gDvafnneot  had  ever  exUted  with  tbeir  cooaenL  t  da 
not  aadtfttaftdtbataoyMcabtfofUitogovetamtaldalaa  that  Iba  . 


paopltmldtfhold  Ubylbdf  Mftafto  tftbtf  1 

Off  tbt<*iwtH!w- 

Wblla  aatoitUy  iyapttbtolaf  witb  tmy  cfttt  to  i^iMU  • 
lapobllcM  fafto  of  foftndMit,  H  bM  bin  tba  irttltd  foUcy  of  lb* 
Uiittd  Stotto  to  eMfitdt  to  piopb  of  fcwlfB  «0Mlitat  tba  to^ 
ftMknaadladeptvdcaco  b  At  NWUftaMt  tf  tbtlt  4mmi^ 
B&intbatwtkvatlwaytdtliMd  Cor  amdm;  til  U*bn  boa 
owprtctbttoifcototot  tanbtlMty  tmuiwnti  n  nn  t^ 
iMcaatt  appanai  Ibtl  tbap  wtn  Mppcttod  by  tbt  poapla  9m 
nimtfatbtooftbto  nli  I  MtJ  o«»y  lo  itto  to  Ibt  itnlrtM  ta 
Btuttb  iM^whMMfMtolH«f«ntatliMtodtoi«jt^A« 
Repgblk  "  to  toon  tt  a  ■^Jotlly  of  tba  ptppla  of  fcirtikMM  ban 
algnIM  Ibdr  Mttal  to  lit  nttMitbnnt  tad  ntbteoaaot"(  to 
raaelatlM  b  Cbila  b  tS^s,  wtea  Mf  Mbiaur  tm  dbaeMd  M 
itcofBlia  tbt  Btw  gomuMar' if  It  WM  aeotfdid  by  tbt  fttfte"  I 
oMltotbetevolatlaabVcMtnk  Is  ta9i,  «bn  oot  rtoafiltba 
wMtocorded  m  eoaditloa  that  tbt  nw  goMrntnt  wat^Mlir 
ntobltohad,  b  putotwina  of  ibt  powar  of  tbt  ntln,  fd  imifitd 
by  Ibt  ptoplt." 

Ail  apprebMd  tbt  tUMtln,  «t  ttt  b«o«ibt kn  M  iMt wttb 
dbe  Ibllowbg  oanditian: 

Tbt  bwfb)  Ooacraant  of  Kawall  w«  onttbtwn  vltlMrt  fbi 
4iBwia|  of  t  twocd  or  tbt  ftriag  of  a  tbol  by  a  pnnn  «f«y  Mir 
of  wbkK  It  »y  toWy  ba  tMrtM,  it  dbactly  Inonblt  to  taA 
dtpeadcttt  for  In  mnnt  «pn  tha  agtacy  of  tbt  OaMtd  8MM 
artiBgtbtoo|bHadiplontti«ta<fMnlttpwn«ltflifM 

Bat  for  Ibt  wtorioat  predlleetloM  of  tbt  UdMd  Stotot  HblMf 
feftanaatin,  IbtCoamltmof  Safcty,  wbkb  tbeald  btnlM  fba 
Connlttea  of  Aanaatloa,  woold,  aanr  ban  talMid. 

Bnt  far  tbt  taadlag  of  tbtValM  ftttot  tem  apM  <Utopi» 
ttita  mpectiag  tbt  daagcr  to  Itft  tad  property  tbt  onmlttot 
would  aeaer  ban  tapotedtbitMilfn  to  tbt  pabt  tad  ptatltbt  of 
trctm  by  aadcrttbiag  tbt  nbmtios  of  tbt  Qatn't  Oonratottf. 

Bat  far  tbt  pintact  of  (bt  Oaitod  Stttfi  tern  b  tbt  ItoMdlato 
Tkiaityaadb  poMtlM  to  aM  aU  actdtd  protoedn  adi  npport 
Ibt  eooaitttt  woold  Ml  boM  pndMtoid  tbt  provUoMl  gOMM- 
Btat  (hn  Ibt  tttpa  of  Iba  Oovoftont  baOdbg. 

Aad  Aaitly,  bat  for  tha  lawtnt  occopatba  af  ttoMltlt  tain 
falit  prattatt  by  Ibt  Uaited  State*  fbreca,  tad  bat  fcr  Mbbltr 
StefttttU  ffvogaitloa  of  tbt  pmiUun!  gwntMMl  wbn  tba 
United  Stotas  farou  «cn  Itt  tola  npport  aad  maHllaltd  Itt  oaly 
■llitary  itieagtb,  tW  yoeea  tad  bar Ooftnitot^t  would  ami  ban| 
yMdad  to  tlM  provWoMl  fownnnt,  twa  for  a  Una  a^  for  (to 
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tcde  purpotc  af  tabaitUflf  her  ctte  to  the  euligbtttocd  jetttot  of  Iba 
Uatlfd  fitttca. 

Btltevlag,  tberefbre,  that  Ibt  Uoltcd  Btaltt  could  aot.  andrttbt 
dmiBisttacet  diielcard,  Mnea  tbt  Irttadt  without  ioitiy  lacarring 
the  itapotttloo  of  tequiring  thett  by  uajuttlftable  mriltodti  I  ikall 
not  tgtin  tubnit  tbe  tmty  efaaaeaaUn  to  tbt  Benatt  far  Ut  «o> 
tidmtioa,  and  In  tbt  losttuctloM  to  MiaiKer  WilIU,  a  copy  of 
which  acrofl)t«BUa  thb  BCMtgc,  I  bt«t  dlicctod  bin  to  m  iolbm 
t^e  |iiu<ilil>titl  go VI IB DtaL 

But  ia  Ibt  preteot  lafUaceoar  doty  don  aot.  in  nty  opiaba,  end 
witb  refutiag  to  eooumaule  tbto  qnettkntNe  traotacltoo.  It  hea 
bceo  tbe  boatt  of  our  OowraoMot  that  it  tceha  to  do  jttslka  Id  «1I 
thiegi  withoat  regard  to  the  itteogtb  or  wcahacaof  Jiatwitb 
whom  it  dcala  I  miitabe  tbt  Amerlcaa  pnplt  if  they  Civor  tha 
doctrtM  that  there  b  ao  each  tbiag  m  ioteriMtloual  motaltty, 
that  tbeta  b  ooe  jaw  for  t  itrtag  natloo  aad  tnotber  foe  «  weak  ooe, 
aad  tbtt  two  by  bdlitdioa  *  ilroog  power  auy  wttb  inpuaily 
dttpoil  t  weak  ooe  of  ill  temUay. 

fi]r  to  tct  of  waft  committed  with  tbe  partlrlpatioa  of  a  dlpk^ 
Mtit  lapretentothr*  afttit  Uuliad  Buito  tad  withoat  aulborily  of 
Cflflfrftii  tbt  Oovtrunebt  of  a  feeble  bnt  friendly  tad  cunHdiag 
people  bat  been  witbiown.  A  nbttantitl  tatoag  btt  that  beta 
done  irtlch  a  dot  regard  loi  our  aatioaal  character  to  well  to  the 
rigbtt  of  the  io}ufcd  people  nqnlm  «a  ibould  eodravor  to  reptir. 
Tbt  provbioful  govfrofoeut  hat  eol  tauoxd  a  rrpobllcan  or  other 
cooitltutlooal  rofui,  but  bar  reouioed  t  mtfe  tsecutive  coooril  or 
olijatchjr,  tH  ap  without  tbe  ttoeat  of  the  pea|4e.  It  hti  ooi 
wiugbt  to  bud  a  permaoefit  bnto  of  pnpotot  rupport  ivt  bto  givee 
tM<  tvldeoce  of  to  ielentloo  todo  to.  ledrcd,  the  rrprcarototlvct  of 
thtt  govetameot  tMtrt  that  the  people  of  Htwaii  tte  aoftt  tor  pupu* 
tar  govetamtnt  tad  fNokly  aaow  that  tbty  can  ba  bett  ruM  by 
arbitt.'uy  or  dctpotle  power. 

The  \tw  of  ntiiooe  b  fouadtd  apou  rettou  at>d  jttitlca,  tod  tbt 
rulto  of  cdoduct  govrrolng  ladlvidud  retotiont  between  dtitena 
at  nb)rrU  of  a  ctvillMd  tUtt  tft  eqatltt  eppiietblc  at  be^wera 
eollghtrocd  natioaa  The  coBtideratioar  thet  iotenittkmtl  tow  it 
wtihout  i  ruatt  fv4  iU  enrurt^ment,  and  thtt  obedience  to  lUrum* 
maodn  practiraily  depeadi  upon  good  blih,  initrad  of  upon  the 
nusdtteor  i  ivvriur  tribaa«l,  ouiy  give  tddiiioiul  auutioo  to  the 
tow  ittrif  and  brtod  tny  dcltbmit  mrracilon  •>(  tl  ool  metely  u 
*  wfoag  but  tJ  a  diigtare.  A  nun  of  true  honor  protect*  the 
uowtttreo  word  whieh  biadt  hb  contiience  tnore  trtupulouily,  if 
pottlblt,  Uiao  bt  dvet  tbe  bood  t  bttacb  of  which  to^jectt  him  to 
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legal  lUbiBtbt:  tadtbeUaltadSHtn  la  tbdag  It  totbtala  iMdf 
M  Mt  of  Iba  noti  caligbtoaad  of  aatkn  would  do  lit  dttan 
groto  ia)uttle*  ^  it  applied  to  itt  btorMtloatl  rttttint  aay  atbtr 
than  a  high  attadard  of  boaar  aad  totonlity.  Oa  Ikl  fraod  (hi 
trolled  Statoa  caa  mA  properly  bt  pal  b  Ibt  potitln  af  mmI^ 
aanrittg  t  vroag  altor  Itt  oMaladoa  any  nan  tbn  la  (bit  af 
coQtoatiug  to  it  b  advaaet.  Oa  tbalfiouad  H  «a  atlallawlMiM 
to  rcf^  to  teditto  M  litltty  biM«d  Ibroagb  M  ahato  af  pvw«*  by 
oOom  clothed  wHb  itt  nibority  tad  watttag  IM  eaUrai  aad  n 
tbttimgre«ad,if  aiitbbbatfrkadlytttitltladaititafbtl^  *^ 
robbed  of  Ita  ladipiadtaut  aad  lit  aavmlgaty  by  a  lAan  of  tbt 
uaatotnd  power  of  tbt  Uaitfd  Kttt^tbt  Uaited  Stttot  na  atd 
CtUtoviadlntt  ittbaaortad  lttonM<)riuttlot  bynMtaltftrt 
to  auke  all  potifttt  ttpaitilMi 

TbtHpriadplM  apply  to  tbt  pninl  fav  vlib  Irrerinlblt  ten 
whntbe  tpcetol  coaditlon  of  tbe  Qatn't  taiiiadii  of  bet  ^oto^ 
elfBtytrtrccallad.  8bt  tnrttadcrtd  a^  to  Ibt  provUaatl  fottn* 
total,  bnt  to  tba  Uaited  Btatn  8bt  aarreadmd  aol  abiabMlp 
tnd  ptrmtnntly.  but  toaporarlly  tad  ooadilioaally  aalll  aacb  (bat 
at  Ibt  rtcto  eoald  bt  rtMldered  by  the  Uaitod  Bitlto.  Ihnlbv^ 
rant,  the  proviiloaal  fOMtannt  attainted  la  btt  iawtadii  b 
that  mtnaer  aod  m  Ibm  ttraa^  aol  oaly  by  tadt  eoamt,  bal 
throogh  tbe  patitlw  aeto  of  tont  ttttobmof  tb«l  gomaniat  aha 
urged  bcr  ptaettblt  nbatoiloa.  aol  awrtly  to  avoid  Uoo4ibt<  b^ 
bcnute  ibt  could  plan  inpUeit  nliaaca  wftm  Ibt  jaitln  of  tba 
United  Statta,  tad  thtt  Iht  whole  nb^  •««M  bt  laMly  esa. 
aidered  tt  Wtoblatteo. 

I  have  aot.  however,  overtcohcd  aa  latldeat  of  tbb  aafartanM 
affair  whtcb  rentln  to  bt  eteetioaed.  Tbt  ntabcn  of  thr  no- 
vlaioaal  ffoverutteot  tad  their  npporttfa,  tboogb  aot  eotiUed  to 
eatrvme  ayrapaihy,  have  been  led  to  their  ptnnt  piidlntaMU  of 
revolt  aialait  tbe  Oonnneot  of  tba  Queea  by  tbe  ladefMM* 
enronragemeat  and  twbttncaiidoar  dlploiattie  ttptnnlatlut  Tbb 
tect  ma>  entitle  them  to  claim  that  la  our  effort  to  rectify  tht  vni^ 
cDfflfliiited  toot  regard  ihouM  he  had  far  their  aafety.  Thb  teatl- 
meat  b  atroagly  aerondcd  by  my  aaaiety  to  do  aothing  wbkb  aoald 
Invite  either  bank  retalUtion  oa  tbe  part  of  Ibt  Qatn  or  vblent 
tnd  bitnbhed  In  tnv  quarter  to  the  balbf  that  t^  Qa»«a,  n  atU 
aa  her  enemlea,  wmtld  be  trilling  to  adopt  inch  t  otoHWM  would  ttett 
then  coBdillcts.  and  in  view  of  the  Cart  thai  both  tba  Qaeeo  tad 
the  t«<MrbKmal  foveraneat  Itad  tt  ooe  tlB«  ippamtly  aequbtctd 
10  a  icfrfeoce  of  (he  eaiire  caat  to  the  llalt«l  Btate«  Ooverowal, 
and  coasldeHaf  Ibt  rutibet  fed  (bat  la  tajf  tvtat  tht  proirbbatl 
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0««r  frltndt. 

4,.  ih«  ^aliftt*  5u«>ort  Qroup,  In  •  «»nUT 

th«t  tw«  in  •thftle  «*k»-«P  of  nwrly  5<«  H«-«ll«»  pfoplf.  «t'  fHl 
•tfOfiQlv  th«t  w  r«vl«  of  th«  'i^rift  itpott  of  Plndlnflo,^  J»r  tht 
N«tlvf  «*watt««  Study  CowiUtlon  ■lU  eoftUlhitt  flflnlfle«fttly  to 
«tr«ft9th«nlno  tha  ttudy. 

.1*  h«v«  Jutt  »ttn  tod*y  for  t>  fU»t  tlM  tS«  0»«ft  lUport 
Plndtng.   Th#  eonhMhwtlvf  a6V.p»9t  rtpm  -in  dtflnlt.ly  t«kt 
»aR0tlii«  to  r«vl«-.    10  rt<Tuttt  th«t  you  twlouily  coMldtr  «n  «• 
ttn«.ten  Ift  ?fdtr  ih*t       olong  with  othw  o»9*ni*otlontt  c«n  9«t 
o'jr  eowntnt*  to  your  coaffl»»lon. 

H  ts*nk  Y«j  for  f-t  tnoriwi*   tnk  of  eo»lllft9  «ll  thtit 
Ut:%  «n1  hopt  /»t  win  «ffli»  tho  UJdy  by  our  txmwmU* 


Ati9trtfiiUy* 

V.  Ho'olpo  ;><CM9ra 
4a  Unit  «o«tn»»  Support 


ffgtwn'o  Support  Group 
of  tbo  ffaiftnae  Coast 
87-130  8t.  JohnU  Road 
fl«lana«,  BavalM  96792 


mniamoroMKwiP 


® 


K0VI4  W 

Ni*  Niry  II.  iyt»-A1l9i» 
Cmitlw  (Hrtetfr 
U.  S.  D«ftr«mit     m  litirltf 
imk  mi  "C*  Strwtft  i.M.,  WO 
mtkiw$m,  D.C.  8|40 

OMf  Hi.  ijrw-Aiiwt  ^ 

TMi  U  1i  mpMw  l».|Wr  ItUtr  if  OctiNr  I,  lilt,  iM  tiM  MClwti 

HMflm  rrHTMi*  cwUfuM  M  pun  101  mi  104, 

Tm  Mti  MTftctly  tfeit  tiMft  irt  •         if  itttatonp  m4  NB  prtpPM 
r«|iUii««  liiidi  ir«  in  $mrmt  cnflict  vttn  tiM  nmiim  nmh 
Ctailulw  Act  1iif1i1at1«i«  at  1*fitlf1«i  la  mtr  fiptr  a*  tfea 

ftMiMlity  •f  m  fiapwi  «•  MMHiat  Nw  laNa/  la  tliu  i 


«w14  111a  la  laflm  fM  tUtl  an*  tipar^at  aarliar  tUla  jaar  caatlinfai  m 
mm^mt  la  Savla  llll  S.  tm  iMek  «hi14  hafa  allai^rf  m  a1a|1ffa«l1f 
■MtMt  laiaraaca  la  to  aataaM  ta  landa  aMaUtara^  Igr  tiM  NMalfto 
Nmn  CiHrtatiaa  far  tHa  «•  iM  taMfl*'  )f  partaai  af  aatiM  NMallaa 


llila  propaMi  na  wiiriK  |y  Mtk  tHa  Araa  NMMr  af  iM  llMia1«1i  m 
Araa  Offfca  lai  tka  iiflaul  Malatntar  af  WD  »mI«i  II.  IH  «aa14 
•tflHt  tlMt  jwicaitact  tHa  MVItcrttvv't  Offica  la  HuMaglaa,  0.C  ta 
iiiaivlaa  tlM  prafwat  af  tMa  prapaat.4  laflalatlan* 


Maalljr,  aa  m  rmniii  la  mt  *Mrllaf  papar/  tka  partldpatlaa  af 
MB  m4  atlwr  appnprlala  apMclat  la  aaapantftraljp  4ava1aptfl|  otatirtaiy  mi 
prafnv  w^lffcHtaaa  la  amara  that  fwtlaa  HaMliaaa  ara  m  ni  ly  a«r 
praMa  it  tlia  kait  apaaftmltr  ta  raaalaa  praHaaa  prailaaa  la  ttila  am. 
AMItlaMlljr,  aa  wili  Mpa  tMt  aar  laianiiitlawi  as  tmtUimi  la  tiM 
Railaa  IX  «aitlaa  papar  ara  caaaltfara^  as  fM  4Ma1ap  yaar  mm  mmmMi- 
tiaiist  far  passlala  laclMlaa  la  jraar  flaal  raport* 

in  loan  fariMftf  ta  tHa  malts  af  jraar  >ffarts.  liP  aar  offica  caa  la 
of  m9  furmtr  au1atsaca»  plaasa  m  att  hasltata  to  call  m  at  iSMMI. 


Siacaralf, 


Vickl  Vmr,  Dlracter 

Pro|r«  Plaaalap  *  ttalaatlaa,  ' 


Caclotara 


TSbU  pf  CWitjHitt 


I.  (laeutlva  Stmtrf 


II.  iKk^^uod 

A.  HM11«I  NOMt  CMrittlofl  **t  of  \m 

I.  Oipsi'tiwiit  of'HMlltn  MoMi  Lntft  Noutlog 
Pro^M 

C.  HMallafi  NcMi  Conliilon        mi  HoMtaad 
*ppti< 


tieaott 
D.  Itiuas  Rafrdlng 


plaatfitatloi 


III.  Iiioat  l4»a^iip  Uia  of  KW  ProTM 

A.  Civil  Rlthti  aad  £^t1  Optorttiilty  RamiifWitt 
I.  fNA  Slnfla  r«11y  Inurad  ^ror*  KaouUtioiK 
C.  fNA  AMn1stir«rflli1t1f«11yrror«> 


1 


4 

4 

4 
I 

n 
If 


IV.  Rac( 


latioii 
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no  J. 


anfrm  mm 


The  HMtilw  HoMt  C««irtiMen  Act*  ptiMd  toy  eoMrtti  In  IftO 
Md  trtabllihtd  •«  nirt  of  tlK  Hvtll  Stttc  CoRttltiftJon* 
erutid  tht  H«t11«  Hm  Cfli^Mlw  JHC)  to  holOtiM.  ^ 
and  othtrviM  havi  control  ovtr  ipprovMily  103,000  um  of 
lintf  iielutlvily  for  notlvt  HMillwi,  Mttlvt  Nm11«i«  Mr« 
dtf  Intd,  MCortflM  to  tMi  It^liUtlOfi,  ••  Xkm  p«wt  i^th 
wrt  tfim  ent*hi1f  nttlvt  hmMm  hlool 

nil  Otp«rta«it  of  KiMllM  HMt  Imdt  VUm.)  Mt  olto  crtottd 
by  tht  Kwallw  NoMt  Co«lMlo«  Act,  It  wot  Vfr 
ticnil  rttpcnMfcllUy  for  tlN  MMfMit      dfwoiltlojof  t»io 
2O3»00O  Kftf  Of  Iwtf  Mt'iildi  for  nttlvi 
Dipcrtflont  u»  authorliod  to  dm1o»  IliiH  for  rotldtntltl 
Oittef al  tnd  arlcolturcl  pirpoiot, 

Thtro  It  no  priviu  finwcing  avallablo  curraitly  f or  «v  of 
tht  lito  dovolopHnt  or  ewttructlow  coiti  <«c«rrtO  by  tho 
OfpartMHt.  tnitotO»  tht  Statt  fonti— it  wt  provldtd  tlitto 
funds  thrMKrh  vvlen  vtchanlMt 

a,.. sua  dwalopwtt  eotta  f or  houtt  lota.  tr^wHiral  lota 
'  aid  Induf trial  lota  art  trovldod  by  Stata  tpproprlatlona 
tuDPortod  throoi^  tht  tali  of  bondf  total Itf  99W  SM 
m\mm  ovar  tht  pttt  ali  ytarai 

a  Lo«t  mlat  for  capital  Itatlon  of  ttit  Oipartaant*«  hsw 
low  'und  art  provldtd  by  tht  Statt  fOftnMfit  tlrooih. 
Iifiilatlont 

a  ftrm'%  KoM  *Ai1n1atrat1on»  throoth  thtjr  Stctlon  S02 
Proora^  provldta  how  lom  td  Individual  natlvt  KimIIiii 
homtatdtri,  t^m  Iowa  havo  totalttf  In  ttctta  of  tt 

■nilon  In  tht  pan  ftn  |t«^  and  vt  pMrwtttd  by  tht  ^ 

Otparttint  of  Havallw  HM  lantfi  thru  t^  atatt  govtrmtnt. 

Sttt»^ld»»  ovtr  3.000  hoMitoid  laaati  htvt  btan  mm6a6Xo 
ipproxlaattly        natlvt  Hwitllan  f«111tt  lAo  trt  btnaflcl- 
arias  of  tht  hM  tet  of  IfW,  Thtst  fipHlts  w  llvlna  on  t 
rasldonca»  f  am.  or  ranch  hoaastaod  locattd  on  ttit  2f  ,000  ocrts 
currant  1y  ustd  for  hoatttttd  purposts, 

sAhtldt.  alaott  7»000  tppllcants  art  on  tht  currtnt 
JKq  lUts  for  rta1<ltnct»  fam,  or  randt  HMtttd  linda. 
iM^  90  pfrc«it  Of  tht  applicants  hcvt  appUad  for  rtsldtntltl 
lands. 


AccsNIni  tt  NU)*s  HtMlilu  Ar«a  Off1c«,  thrt  frt  t  mmrjf 
 -  '     — "  —  — I  mMmy  tt  natlvt 


BrobiM  uhldi  tm  tt  iphlblt  MIO*t  PtwmmUmj  tt  Mtivt 
auallHia  tt^lni  to  tttttlltli  fHldwtltl  NMitttA  on  tl% 
HMtllM  NMt  l«di.  Vmt  prtllM  r«Mlt  froa  NUO  prtrM  Md 
statutory  rffulttlant  uMck  mt  In  fPffrtnt  etnfllct  wItF 
MMllan  Nmh  CoHrtMtM  m  lopltUMM,  Tlwy  ««y  ^  < 

Httd  «l  fdtlOMM  ^ 


imulrawnts  wd  trt  Impprtprltli  for  applleitlon  In  tta 


blllty 


Stttt  of  NMlll 

with  HHtt  rtplttlont  rMtrlctlnp  ■artttaklllty  tnd  trwiftr 
ff  iMsaHtti  tt  Mitltpt  NMllvn  •tdulutlyi 

t  £M 


Tm)  tt  bt  prtttnt  btfor*  «iltlf«rtly  proarvt  w  bt^ 
li9l«Mtd  and»  MIC  tel  It  uncW  rtpv^tf  aiUl^lt 


ttt. 


wttpMflt. 

itCBIWWlOiS 


Tbt  Rtolanti  Ctunttl  tliMld>  In  eti 


b  with  tht  Olrtctor  of 


inlon  on  HHC  davalofltnt  of  iltl-uftit  dutlllnoi  and 


flp_in  ^ 
s{Md<no  r 


WP  I(ao1ona1  Offlct  staff  should  ubiffc  u»h  tht  rtdtra: 
roy 

pros,    THIL   .„ 

imW^  ^b'^icMavt  nia!  ( 


A,  th|  MmllMi  Wats  Cowrtslon  Act  of  IftO 
attlHttd  17  ptrcOTt  if  tht  KMllJtatt 

'  iio.ooep 


^alBtuViCOOe  Ptmas.  art  ftll  or  pft  ^J^Jf^- 
lm  m^^^M  w^M  itftans  art  ttrt  tlian  on^alf  natlvt 
iM«rrndjff t!?K^  5W It  fr«t  grtjin  Stat, 
prorw  ^IfMd  f«r  Mtivt  MmIIim.  Of  tto  mv  dIvtrM 
tSnlc  Wi^thtltatt.  nttlvt  5«t^  flfj?* 
h1^  rttct  tf  ptvrty  mi  uml^iPtnt,  Tfctir  J«*jJ«J 
tductt1on«  fkin  •Ttf^nlf- It        thiltuMt  in  Maw  1. 
Ritlva  HMllara  f«|»rM«|  tm  hlfhttt  ••^PJi'*  •LESJIS 
bitH  tSa  ^rtptuta^wd^tbt  IwfJrtJNf  ^JS^^ 
1n\to  ctrwetltMl  ftcllltltf.  i»;wvtr,  ttuditt  htvt 
Show  tMt,  ta  w  ftmiic  rtup,  "ft<t«if!!Jft  SXil^ 
condUlw*  wd  btvd  w  t««ptft  lift  SNn^aAMt  tw  jwra 
ahortar  tha«  tthtr  racial  wmt  1«  Kwall.* 

TUt  Mwtllw  MOWS  Ctwitalw  Act,  MSftd  torContrtss  1;  IfW 


a  NWM  CiMtsslw  MHC)  toWd.  ittst>  > 
Dtntrol  mm  apprwiwttly  t03.0p0  tcrts 
for  natlvt  Mwt  ltns,  iatlw  Mtuallws 
dim  tp  tills  ttflalatltn.  ts  thtst 


crwttd  tht  KmllW  I  ^ 
and  ottitrwiM  htvt  ctnti 
of  Itnd  tMlMlvtly  for  , 

utrt  diflntd.  teor^lnp  tp  tnit  ittitiatiw*  n  v«w 
JS!tw  <HSi^Wtw-M1f  nSlw  Mtwiltn  blood. 

Tht  OopvtMA  of  Nwtlltn  NWH  lm4%  (OMC)  ws  tist 
S!wtS  by  tl»  NMtllw  Hows^Cwgsslon  Jet,  ltu« 
tlvw  tK  tptratlwtl  ffHtMltoltlty  far^tht  ^tpf/mt 
Sddlttotiran  tf  ^  tOMOO  dtfti  of  jA»i.!!!-gqL!!L 
natlvattwtllans.  Tbt  Oipsrtwnt^wp  g>ti^«f 
landa  for  rMl««it1a1  pttttral  Md  tr^Coltural  ptrpottt. 


t.  fl-artwt  of  Hiillan  Mwi  liidt  Hpm1»t 


*Stt  SMt  f  rwuir  Stnator  Otn  twuyt  tt  N»w  Lstdrltu  ^  6  Ntv^tr 

«4w^Htt  fr«  Otvpont  Rtll  tt  U.I.  ttnator  Dan  tnov  .  of  HMttll 
mi  Mtf  Itntral  Plan. 
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BEST  €0F^ 


Mtir  M  utility  Kctts  aid  roidviM. 


Tbt  coft  Of  ttilt 
Tht 


TMra  11  no  pflviU  finaidfif  willtbU  etrriiitly  for  any 
of  tm  ilto  ^olflpaMtt  or  eonttroctiofi  com  Ineurrotf  by 
tht  OtMrtmt.  lottood,  tNt  Stato  flowrfwot  bav  provldod 
tlitu  fundi  throu^i  vvlwa  MChanlimi 

sua  dtvaloaaant  eoftt  for  hauta  loti.  aricuUvral  loti 
induitrTal  loti  w  provldad  by  Stata  i^propriatlani 
Boio  of  bofda  totaling  Ofor  180 


iunortotf  throufh  tiM 
•ini«  01 


oirtr  tht  pait  tia  yoart] 

a  Loan  wiiot  for  capitallratian  of  tm  Oa^artMnt'i  hvo 
loan  fund  aro  prpviM  hy  tht  Stato  laiawant  tfirou^ 
lofltlatioot 

0  Famar'i  Haao  Minlttratlon,  throuflh  ^^o1r  Sactlon 
802  ?rofr«i»  providM  hea«  leant  to  individual  nativo 
NaMiian  homtaadart.  Tlwaa  loant  hm  totalad  in 
oxctts  of  tl  ■illi«  in  tht  past  faw  yart  and  ara 
«uar«itood  by  tho  Dapartatnt  of  Houollan  Nm  Landi. 


M.  of  ^tai*of|  IfTV,  pfojtetiant  in  tha  Onari 
fanaraVflan  eall  f or  btaa  eonftrgetlon  at  tl*  rata  of  260 
noM  hm%  m  ftw.  Out  prlaarily  to  riiino  eonttruetien 
eottt  and  tho  Stoto't  eonttltutlonal  Itoftatlena  on  tba 
incurrtnoo  of  dabt,  conitructlon  hat  aot  ban  at  tha  plannad 
rato. 

It  thould  bo  notad,  houavar.  that  tho  aporoxlaato  cott  of 
a  hcM  cMttruetod  on  Hwallan  Hoaat  Landt  roHint  far  baiw 
tho  avaraoo  cott  of  hcM  eenttruetlon  en  ethar  landt  In 
HmoII.  Xccordlng  to  tha  Oopartvnt'i  Deputy  Dlrtcter,  hMt 
art  baino  eonttrictod  on  HHC  landt  for  t3S|000  par  unit.* 
loeauto  Intaratt  rata*  on  Dapartnnt  heaa  leant  to  allalbia 
native  Hciellant  have  rMalnoi  a  lev  8*3/*  percent,  and 
bocaute  tho  actual  coit  of  hcM  centtniction  it  ettantuily 
the  only  0«Jor  cott  borne  by  the  pror«  participant,  Monthly 
paiaanta  for  a  \«m  are  coneidarably  lOMir  than  altaHhere  on 
HaMll. 


•Intofvlev  «1th.Nanfyn  Jenot,  tori  1,  1901.  Tho  flmre  repretantt 
only  the  cott  of  coftttructing  the  tauting,  not  tite  devtlopiwit 
cottt. 


Land»uto 


HMtteed 
ttanefol  leete 
nlty  ^Bi^ 


Table  t 

Land-uti  of  HMaiien  Hm  Landt 
by  Itland 

it 

tiland 

Hauaii    Kmai     Waul    Waletai  Oafpj  Total 


Others 

Tots:* 


21,038 
S0,669 
SOD 
628 
28,81 
11,SM 


S89  IT 

316  21,880 

10  '  *• 

17,384  r,»S 

18,289  29,088 


8,713 

1,272 
810 
11,234 

7,884 
27,723 


649 
1,881 

*92 
2,48S 
9,083 


29,030 

i,ilo 

11,970 
73,899 
191,727 


Source:  WfC_|nnue1_>epQrt>  June,  1980. 


At  the  abovo  tablet  indicttt,  approiiaMtely  29,00  acret  of 
MC  landt  or  IS  percent  of  the  tetel  aro  currently  being  uted 
by  native  HaMiisn  HoMtteadert.  Of  thn  29,000  aern,  only 
2.898  (IS)  It  currently  being  uied  for  rttldentlel  purpoiei. 
or  the  MC  landt  bting  mod  for  hcBHtead  ptfMBOS<  the  vut 
Mjerity  of  aerta^  ft  loeotod  en  tht  "big  Island*  of  Hweii. 

StettHilde,  over  3,000  hoaestead  laesos  have  btan  Mardad 
to  tf^iMtaly  2,700  nativt  KMiian  f»11its  Uhe  ve 
benefieiariet  of  tto  MC  Act  of  1920.  IhoM  f«aH1iet  are 
living  m  e  residence,  fara.  or  randt  heiMtoad  located 
on  tho  29>000  acres  ctrrentiy  used  for  hoaasttad  pirpotM. 
Table  3,  below,  shows  tha  ntt^  of  thtstitastt  by  island 
tnd  tjfpt  of  1aas«« 


Tebtt  3 

NOMttead  L 

JOSH  by  Island  and  Type 

island 

Msldentijl 

laneh 

Hauaii 

894 

88 

99 

Raul 

187 

1 

2 

Haul 

ft* 

Mblokal 

117 

88 

3 

Oeta 

U8!i 

2 

StottHiido 

2,891 

349 

84 

Sourcet  ifC  Annual  Kaoort.  June. 

19». 
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C.  Hawaiian  Hoiaet  CoHttlon  Undt  and  Heaettead  Aopllcantt 

In  order  to  datenilne  how  NHC  Lindt  were  being  uted  and  the 
extend  of  daMnd  for  houtlng  on  thete  landt,  PP(  reviewed 
the  1980  Annual  Report  of  the  H»a1Un  Hcaat  CoNlttlon 
fWC)  which  provldet  1and*ute  ttfnarlet  and  data  on  how- 
ttead  appliantt.  The  following  tablet  furthtr  tiamrlie 
thit  data.f^abla  1  thewt  current  land^ute  for  the  entire 

Kreage  aivinlttared  by  the  Oapartwnt  of  Hawaiian  f  

Landt.  ^ 


Table  1 
Land-Ute  of  Hawaiian  i 


\  Landt 


L^d-uta 

Acrtaae  | 

HmttMd  Ute: 

-  HORtl 

•  Famt 

*  Ranches 

2,$98  1 
10,4fi7  S 
IS, 989  8 

Comity  Patturet 
General  Leate 
Licentai 
Othert* 

1,110 

75,718  39 
Jl,970  8 
73,899  38 

Total  Acreage 

191,727  1001 

Source:   HHC  Annual  Report.  Juno«  1980. 

Lan^uto  U  at  of  June  30,  1980. 

Table  2  thvt  land*ute  for  the  entire  acreage  a^ilnlttered  by  the 
Oepertaent  by  each  Uland  in  the  Stete. 


•Thit  cate«ory  repretentt  acreage  under  Governor 't  Iieeutlve  Ordert, 
Unencwftered  Landt,  Conttrvatloo  Landt,  Revoeable  Peraitt,  Hloht- 
of*lntr1et,  and  OLtt  a^lnlttered  leatot  on  Of«a  land. 

•neat  than  u 


At  the  above  table  indlcatet,  2,891  leatet  have  bean  awvded 
to  eligible  native  Hewallant  for  rttldantltt  Purpotet  to 
date.  The  najorlty  of  thett  are  located  on  the  (aland 
of  Oahu,  where  amt  of  the  State' a  population  rttldet  and 
Mhtre  ivst  Mpleiwnt  It  located.  Noct  of  the  revining 
retidantiel  leetet  have  been  located  on  the  itland  of^ 
K»aii.  Very  ftw  rttldentlel  leetts  have  been  loceted  oe 
the  other  three  Hawaiian  islands. 

Probably  the  tost  li^ortant  and  realistic  Indicator  of 
'  the  etisting  daaand  for  residential  howttead  acreaoe  on 
HHC  landt  It  the  nia*tr  e^  tPpHeanti  for  a  realdentlal 
leatchold  on  file  with  the  0)H.  Table  4,  below,  thart 
the  ntfttcr  of  howsteed  appllcantt  to  the  OKHl  by  Itland 
currently  on  file. 

Tebie  4 


HoMtttad  Mppllcentt  by  Itlend  and  Type 


Stalt-wldt 


Rttldentlel 

1,040 

3S7 

443 

2S3 
4,003 
8,098 


Agricultural 

319 
71 

n 

97 
8 
S17 


ianch 

241 
40 

12 
20 
0 
313 


Sourcet  KMC  Annual  Retort,  June,  1980. 

Stetewldt,  eltost  7,000  aepllcaits  are  en  the  OWl't  current 
waiting  llttt  for  rttldance.  fam.  or  ranch  hoMttaed 
landt.  Nearly  90  ptrttnt  of  the  appMcantt  have  applied  for 
rttldentlaMandt. 

0.'  ^stues  Retardlht  DHU  flaaentetlon 

Ovtr  tht  years,  considtrabla  eontroversv  hat  ocwirred 
regarding  tht  Mi's  aanagtMnt  of  HHC  landt.  Thit  hat 
retulttd  triterily  frta  tht  Otpartflent't  poHdet  m  the 
ewtrd  of  landt  to  leasehold  end  other  typet  of  Hawaiian 
Hoaat  Lfnd't  •pllcanta.  At  the  prtstnt  tlat,  court  eetet 
ere  pending  uhich  challenge  thne  polidet  and  «tdk  to 
•  have  the  mC  taitft  diitributed  loMdiataiy  to  ell  eliolble 
netive  Hawaiian  hoMStaed  appllcantt.  The  bat  it  of  thp 
court  challenges  fpvolvtt  priarily  erotaid  the  feltafing 
fectsi 
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•  Only  about  tf.QDO  Krtt  of  tht  t«tt1  «vi11ab1t 
Knallai  Hom  Lmd't  tcrMfi  Itm  btM  ItiMd  to 

Mtlvt  HMlIm  It  hCMHtOltfl  KM  It  llVtt  6.000 

Mtlvt  HMllm  hoHtttotf  «plle«tf  dm  botn  en  tht 
OMl*t  MftlRf  litt,  MM  for  ovtr  SO  jrovt. 

•  AcEordlnf  to  tht  1178  HNC  ilmiuil  Rtpert.  m»B»  tcrti 
of  tta  total  ivtllabit  Hwtllan  mmt  Ltndi  wtrt  bting 
nod  for  iMhtwitotd  mriMtti)  thttt  Itf.SG  aertt 
preductd  only  11.17  •llllon  In  ftvtntun  for  tht  ONHl. 
or  Ittt  thm  no  ptf  tert. 

t  TIN  original  HHC  tet  of  lf90  ttt-tl1dt  103.000  acrtt 
for  tht  Hivalltn  Hoiwt  Lan^  howvtr.  tht  latttt  HMC 
Raporti  thou  ttftt  only  110.000  icroa  W  un4tr  HHC 
control  with  tht  btltnct  hivint  rtvtrtad  to  othtr  ottt 
and  owMinhlp, 

lictnt  tM  1it1f«tion  wm  tfftet  tht  Om't  ttatut  tt 
tht  ttelnlttflrlng  tfftne/for  tht  MC  landt.  It  aty  havt  a 
tlgnlflcant  laact  on  tnt  futurt  dlrtetlon  hoMlng  progan 
tifct  an  thnt  indt  tlto* 


III.  iims  wioiw  utf  or  wo  wooR<w 

(1^  to  tht  prtttnt  tfm,  tht  HiNtHan  HMt 
partlelpatad  In  tht  varloui  HUO  houting  and 


ilttlon  hat  not 
Ity  davalop- 


•tPt  prooran.  nor  havt  Individual  nattvt  Ntwallant  btn  abit 
to  qualify  for  Inturtd  lomt  \  ^ 
progran  If  thtir  pottntlal  h 


for  Inturtd  lomt  undtr  HUO't  tlngltfgiily  Insured 
^       *  '  to  bt  locattd  on  Hwalltn 


land. 

According  to  Hub't  Honolulu  Arta  Off1ea,:ttMr{  art  a  n«btr  of 

Eroblvn  vhldi  trai  to  Inhibit  WO*t  prognw  otilvtry  to  natlvt 
tMallant  ttthlng  to  ttttbllth  rnldtntlal  hvtttttdt  on  tht 
Haitllan  Hw  Landt.   Thttt  probim  rttult  froa  WO  progra 
and  ttatutory  rtgulttlont  uhlch  art  In  tppartnt  conflict  vlth 
tht  Hwallan  Haat  CoMlttlon  Act  1tg1t1tt1en»  Tlity  say  bt 
etttgorlttd  tt  foUOM: 

t  Civil  tiflhtt  Act  and  HW  Cgutl  dbportunlty  Atoulatlont." 

wfcich  connic!  mm  HkifUn  HiJrc^irirargt — 

tllglblllty  rtqu1r«»tntt  and  art  Inippreprlttt  for 
application  In  tht  Statt  of  HaHtlli 

t  FHA  Sinolt  fmiU  Inturtd  fnorm  MouUtlont  on 

vanittaoiMty  ¥»  ttcurisv  or  hup  inturtd  loint  on  Itatihold 
proptrtUt  conflict  vlth  Hiwallm  Hoatt  Cenlttlon  Act 
rtgulttlont  Halting  aarltft ability  tnd  trantftr  of  Itatthold 
1nttrttt{  .( 

t  PHA  Af^iltiltttrtd  Hiltlfwlljf  Progrwt  which  n«qu1rt  an 
aoainittratm  tgtncV  tvch  tt  a  KtbMc  Hnitlng  Authority 
fPNA)  to  bt  prtttnt  btfort  ■uUlfwily  progran  can'bt 
l^laacntatlon. 

Thit  ehaptr  «111  txwint  tach'of  thttt  artat  in  grvattr  dttall. 
rfriMing  on  Morfc  ortvloutly  dont  In  thit  crtt  by  tht  MJO  Honolulu 
Arta  Offlct  and  tht  Ctntrti  Offlct  In  Vtthlngton,  O.C. 

A.  CU11  Wlotitt  and  Coual  Opoorttinlty 

Application  of  Natlontl  Civil  Alghtt  Act  Itqitlation  and 
HUD  tqual  opportunity  rtguUtlont  In  tht  Statt  of  Haiall 
hot  btan  an  Ittut  of  long  tttnding  Hithin  HUO  for  ttvtral 
ytari.  Currtnt  dtflnltlont  and  ctttgorln  of  "■Inority* 
'  groupt  art  Inappltcabit  to  tftwall  btctutt  of  tht  tthnic  and 
racial  co«pot1t1on  of  tht  Stttt.  Thit  Ittut  «111  not  bt 
tiaalntd  htrt.  tictpt  at  It  tfftctt  MUD  prwm  dtllvtry  on 
HiHallan  Hoat  landt. 

Tht  Civil. Alghtt  Act  of  ig68  did  not  t«ttnd  tht  recogni- 
tion and  prottetiont  of ftrtd  to  ctrttin  Idtntlf  ltd  ainorlty 
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groupt  to  nttlvt  HMallant.  Subttquait^MJD  tqual  opportunity 
tn  tM  ntttmal  iMltlttlon  ln^^     titit  VIII  of  tht 


ragulatlfft  did  not  Indudt  nttlvt  Hwallant  within  thtir 
gufdtllntt.  Nttlvo  HiMllant  jrn  d«f  Intd  tt  nttlvt  Aatrlcint 


Cownlty  Strvlcta  net  of  IfTO  and  tht  Ca^r^ntlvt  &«1or- 
Mnt  and  Training  tet  fCHA).  Llkt  Aatrlctn  Indlvit  «d 
A1ttkt«  natlvtt,  nttlvt  Kwt11ant»  ones  dtlttnt  of  t 
tdvaroign  nation,  txptrltnotd  tht  iradutl  dllpotttttion  of 
thtir  landt.  tht  pro^ttilvo  dilution  of  thtir  Culturt,  tnd 
a  aattlvt  rtduetla*  of  population  froa  tht  tncroachaant  of 
Curoptant. 

Thit  problaa  It  furthtr  CM^IIctttd  bjttht  unlout  clraia- 
ttMCM  turround^ng  tht  Haitllan  Hvat  Cav^ talon  Act  of 
1920.  Iflctutt  tht  Act  vta  dMlgntd  to  prottct  tnd  ttftguard 
tht  latt  rtMfnIng  natlvt  Haiallan  Itndt  In  an  tffort  to 
tntur*  tht  turvWtl  of  natlvo  Hwaflani  and  |ht1r  ^Iturt, 
rtttrlctlem  on  tht  control  of  thMt  landt  atrt  built  Into 
tht  tnabling  Itgltlttlon.  Thttt  rtttrfctlont  ttttntlally 
llalttd  tht  trantfar  of  ony  Itatabold  Inttrttt  In  Hawaiian 
Haw  Land  toltly  to  natlvt  Htwillant.  Ron-nttlvt  Havallant 
MTt  bv*ti  fm  4var  aoqiilrlng  aity  ptraaMnt  Inttrttt  In 
tht  HtMllan  HOM  Landt. 

Sinct  non-nttlvt  Havallant  «irt  binntd  frtp  any  rnldtntlal 
ItatAold  or  othtr  ptraanant  Inttrttt  In  thttt  landt,  any 
HUO  prora  dtllvtry  on  tudi  Itndt  Mhlch  rtttrlcttd  tht 
opportunity  for  noiv-natlvt  Haiti  lint  to  apply  for  aid 
rtctlvt  pro^«i  btntf  Itt  on  m  tgutl  bttit  with  nttlvt 
HtMllant,  hat  botn  conttrutd  as  a  violation  of  tht  Civil 
Alghtt  Act  aid  HUD  tqual  opportunity  roQulrtMntt.  Ttttrt- 
fort.  no  HUO  prcNTM  hat  tvtr  btan  uttd  on  tht  Hwalltn  Hoat 
Landt. 

A  toMhtt  tialltr  tituttlon  htt  ttltttd  for  nttlvt  Aatrlcant 
.  btcautt 


on  rtttrvgtlon  l^ndt  In  HUO  Ktglon  IX.  He  

natlvt  Aatrlcint  vara  rtcognlttd  at  having  a  tptcltl  Itgal 
ttatut  and  wtrt  givtn  fimdlng  tot-atldtt  fn  Itgltlttlon  which 
wtrt  t1  locattd  tptelflcally  for  natlvt  AMrlcv  rtttrvttlont. 
tt  In  tht  Indlw  hout1no.pro^«»  HUO  progr^  havt  betn 
1«plMtnttd  on  Ptttrvttion  landt.  It  autt  bt  nettd  thtt^ 
Indlw  rtttrvitim  wtrt  ticludid  froa  tht  Civil  Alq^tt  Act 
It  part  of  tht  Indian  Prtftrtncd  Statuttt. 

PHA  Sinolt  filW  Inturtd  Ptottm  Atgulttlont 

Out  to  tht  unlquo  naturt  of  tht  WC  Act  of  IftO,  tht 
Otpartavrt  of  Hwtllin  mm  Lindt  hat  to  rtgulatt  alltnatlon 
of  rtti  prootrty  to  ffttrlct  acauHltJon  to  bjrtwt  of 
nttlvt  Hwtllvi  dtcvtt}  trwtftr  of  titit  to  WC  Itttl^ld 
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proptrtltt  ntt  reaain  with  m  tllglbit  natlvt  HwiHv. 
BKiutt  of  thit.  ttvtril  practical  barrltrt  to  thd  titrcitt 
of  authority  to  Inturt  tingit  faally  hoae  loant  undir  H  tn 
on  proptrtitt  locattd  on  WC  landt  tpptart  to  tiltt.*  Thttt 
rlicd  tt  followtt 


t  KMC  tet  ttatutft  en  convtyanct  of  titit  to  tht 
rttldtntltl  Itatihold  to  nttlvt  Htwallant  tidutivtly 
aay  conflict  with  a  broad  FHA  prohibition  against  any 
llaltttlont  on  aarfcttablHty  of  title: 

t  Slalltrt^.  tht  HHC  Act  would  conflict  with  any  iniurcd 
loan  contrtctutft  clautt  rtqulring  that  tht  Itndor  havt 
an  ultlaatt  right  to  tttet  to  tttign  tht  titit  to  tht 
Itat^eld  property  to  tht  Stcrtttry  of  WlOt 

In  tht  tvent  of  a  foncloturt  on  a  MUD-lnturtd  ItatthoM 
aortgagt.  HUD  would  not  bt  Iblt  to  tikt  titit  to  tht 
property  or  tht  Itttthold  Inttrttt.  tinct  tht  HUQ  it  wt 
t  *ntt1vt1f8wa11an.*  Mvtttly  financtd  cenvtntiona'  hoae 
loant  alto  in  dcnitd  to  natlvt  Hewtllint  tttking  to  rttidt 
on  tht  WtC  taidt  btcautt  of  tht  Inability  to  ttcurt  a  firtt 
lien  m  the  land,  tt  omrtblp  dott  not  rttt  with  tht 
,  ■ortgtger. 

Vhlle  thttt  probleat  aay  ttta  Intumountablt.  a  nu^r  of 
quallficatloivoutt  bt  aadt.  Mrtt.  It  outt  be  deteraintd 
whtther  trart  It  or  It  npt  a  bread  fHA  prohibition  tgalntt 
any  and  tit  llaltttlont  •>  aarfcttablHty  of  title,  the 
FmiMT^-failly  pro^m.  Thtrtfort,  if  llaltatlont  of 
«)y  «ri  ell  kindt  art  net  cptclflcally  prohlblttd,  certain 
provltlont  aay  not  violitt  tht  CfR  or  othtr  fHA  requll- 
tlont.   Stcoid,  It  Mtt  bt  tfttemined  If  i  c^jiutt  reouirlng 
thit  tht  Itndtr  havt  tht  ultlaitt  right  to  titct  to  iitlor 
tht  titit  to  the  Stcrtta^y  of  HUD  It  atndited  by  CFA.  Or, 
tlalltrly^  If  CPA  aaidlttt  that  tht  Stcrtttry  of  HW  fuit^ 
ailntiln  tht  ultlattt  right  to  tikt  tHlt  to  thp  1eit1F3Td 
property  In  the  event  of  forecloture.  o 

One  wiy  to  eHalnttt  tht  probleat  noted  ibevt  with  regird 
to  HHC  tet  prohlbltlont  on  trmtfer  of  title  to  property 
tuggdttt  an  ilternetlve  loan  tervlcing  irringiMnt^ti^en 
HUO  end  the  WC  thit  It  tiallir  for  e  ftM  irringtPiftt  with 
the  HHC. 


*A  tiallar  Ittut  pretented  ItteU  In  the  RorWn  HiHini  Itlandt; 
Centril  Office  ultlaittly  denied  i  requttt  to  Ittut  tinqlt  r«ilfy 
hfft  lomt  there. 
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HUD  rtfilitim  filvlfi  m  iiilMtfrlin jgcy  fT 

Attonwi  IwtVt  «plMt«|  <»L?rt jljt  ^l«i1ttl« 

mm;  fftltmr  m  CMHhM  NT  thy.Oipy  lyt.  M  la 
tta  ei«)Klty  tf  •  MM,  CM  MmIm  P*1lc  MMlm* 


i*lM 


fitCWiim  UVmim  MtMMjf  iMMCl/t  Ml»l« 
(tM  NNr^Ct)  Mtt  <li  «ilL«9«  *•  •? 

it  MtlHrlntf  M  Mtltt  nm  IcMM  U  m«  Mi  li 

Ipt.  Mt  tUM  It  Ml  Mi  «M4  MMt  tl»  ftMMtU. 

It  >or  HI*,*  nm.  nMIt  tm^  it  M  4friilM  prMlMtli 

MllMl  OMiTtWNl  if  "M^^M  »^*JL"!!f!!L * 
rolt  «f  iMtiMM  tr  nUfHMlt  M911IIIM.  IN  Ad  4m*  i 

9tctflctlly  ijMir  «M  tM»t«Mt  to  *  c*. 

htM  flfMtU  M^MMi  ttW  CMMPI  tf  'TCilililtrtlM^  f 

nttlvt  NMCflMt.  RtNftlMtttlM  tT  MtiM  NavillMt  Ha 
n^rt  la  tM  M«t  tlwt  ttw  OMvtMM  tf  IMiMllM 
LmM  Mt  iMMtrM  to  Mtltt  la  tto  MMlopvM  tf  M 
IMM.    ArtlCit  III,  SKtiM  t,  tf  tto  »«CMt1jf  fttlflij 

NMill  Sttto  CtattltMlM  iiiHiHI  tto  trntm  ^  rMIII- 
4ttlM  tt  Mtat 

t  DtMlMnat  tr  iMt,  trlMltort,  fm  Mtf  f McH  Ittoi  -  * 

t  mm.  irinltart.  acwMvltirt,  fw  m$  rmtk  iMati 

t  irtMilltttiM  PNjtett  to  lacJMi.  l«t  af^toltoltal 
to,  MwttlMtl.  tcMMlc«  patltletl,  Mcltl  mi 

coailtltat  «f  artlva  HMtllMt  Mt  ttortly  Imvmi, 

la  view  «r  thi  'act  tHat  liflalttiM  mmhiIm  tto 
OMVtov*  af  HMtllM  HMi  LtaH  Mir       tl**^  ^ 
fcoM  «f  Its  MthMltjr.  tto  tmt  AttarMjr  QaMrtVt  tflalM 
rfflrilaf  mUI^mU  MvtloMPit      to  Mt^fMinic  «d 
ttavltf  to  fMlcMi. 


la 


MitiM,  tttor  Nuo  MitifMiijf  MMiaMtfit  rorMt 
tilit  «»ildi  CM  to  Miltatf  to  tto  HMtllM  »*MLMda« 
ciroMtMctf  aM  Im'— 'tod,  Far  «MMla,  Caatral  Offlcf 
tot  cMtlMrM  tto  9M$lbl1lty  af  MMInf  alaor  frorto 


41* 


IV.  H^CWWOATIOW 

run  •ifA^  fM  Cwl  (^frtiaUf  AatlitloM 

taMMl  M»ttM.  m  CMCt  til' 


HMt  LMtfa  M  a  cMditiM  ar  atatatoai  fM  HMaii  aiw 
aitibllttod  tto  lawat^af  CtorMa  tM  ttoto  1  Mjj  jjrt 


arltlMl  ai  aMiyr^rtiaa  StMMaatf  to  HaMtin  ttort;^la 

CMr«to  to<  My  MpaittM  My.aMMMMt  fUtotf* 
NdMal  afMdto  ^  iHtoifrtlatf  Ito  Ad  la  tMa  My* 


fUA  «mMmiU  l»»i«>M  >MMMt 


MOfMtT* 


HI0  tttlMal  Off IM  Mi  MO  CMli  iftotM  8  S_ '-2- 
of  (MtPdMiiai  iHth  tilt  HMllM Imm  dMlulMjar 
i^tH^nil&lfiiarM  ItMt  to  MtltoHMllM  a  KMallM 
V  HHttt  CMilMlM  MOTMi.  IhH  a|MMMt«  adHalat  tto 
^SlrtiSrt  If  hmSim  mm  iiaMTimr  rtMMtibi ilty  f y 
Strvitlai  tto  IttfKioli  MrlMMr*t  falthfMl  MrfOMMM 

fa  ttotofM  of  fatoclMMt  to  CMttor  tHffltt  mIIm 
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iMlja  Miff l^lMt  la  tto  TMitV  Itj  U#4Mt  toMli 

affirm 
Ciatri 


IflMi^laM  la 
MplptoKMl 
iViilMd^ 


Hat' 
tufa  > 


ipicfaYlfl  tat  toia  tMlMii  ^ 
Miltlaf  Aapttor  ilMCtka  alMt 

Ito  iMl  Mrt  ff  t*la 
idlMi  Jm  «I11  tofia  to  I 
la  tola  ^  ' 


INO* 


I  tto  r#ltoi  toicrltoi 


«1tll 


NMallM*  «M  to  ^aitM  ff«i  a  tiallv  f^  < 

TklMaTnSMrt*  la  tot  laaa  — - 

OSI  WC«  "toltock*  MtvltlMt  la  iMirto  IMS  ItorMi  art 
tolM  MMlTttoSfAO.  Om  M«jMt  la  SM  frtMltM, 
?to>'5f «  «!-!^^,jyS;j-p  tto  CItjr  Of 


iiZ  toiM  mMIb  tto  SfAO.  Om  M«jMt  la  SM  frtocltM, 
^iriMi  SMt^^ViiSv1a)^^  tto  CItjr  Of 

OfflM,  Mali  to  MOlloi  to  mC  cfrcMitMCM. 

MB  toilMtl  Off  IM  itooli  OMBlM  Mtortarii  firMMt!"* 
iSfSto  M  I&  IMM.  OMaMjtdiM  laa 
crMlf  tm  tto  »tdo  of  HMiJI  or  ajlar  NH^to  iMtlto* 
tloM  flMTMitoalar poMi^^of  to!  ISStSl'gSiSrSiifc 
to  waTto  tto  fMM  ^laif^^aWQsa^tgto^catolMiJto 
a  loM  tMflcioi jimatf  wito  tto      mow  mvomm 
ooMgi  MMrltjr  to  mt*^ 


 |1««M. 
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T«BtUony  of  Dmft  Report  of  flMince 
Br  Jobs  J.  Halt 


||ov«ab«r  20,  1992 


L««tlv*  tto«  Of  fie*  of  Intptetor  Otntr«l  Audit  Rtport  elMrlr 
idtntifioo  mm  problta*  of  tht  DKHt.  fm  nn  tbia  hApptn 
in  Htimii,  trflQot  of  •onty  to  tht  tiUM  of  IOO9OOO  dollan. 
lA  •  nlDt  aoAtS)  perlodT 

KinAUir^  eiimf*  thought  fou  i»oul<  not  9X^%  Talmiift  Sm  lono  or 
hia  folloiltr*  fair  rtprtttntttkon  on  tht  itaao  of  frttdent 
to  wortbip  the  Ancitnt  Hawniitn  Oodt  at  Aaeiaat  Haaaiian 
R»lii:lnuo  aitoo,  but  to  oait  Obaptar  VI  (f)  Rali«loR  ia 
blataa^lf  aiahasdllli«  raaponaibilitf,  aaawar  up  or  

I  am  vary  anxioua  to  raad  four  Pinal  lacOMandntiena. 


Pieaaa  aand  final  Raport  to  abova  adraaa* 

iahuna  Saa  If  *  Lono 
Praaidant  Ronald  Raa^on 
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Ro^VMbar  20,  1902 


llatiTa  ttMaiiaa  Study  Ooaiaaloa 
0*part«*at  of  tha  Intarlor  Buildios 
16  th  0  0  8ta*.  R.W*  «  Rom  6220 
Mubittftoo,  0.0  .  80240 

Tbia  ia  ly  raaly  to  fl.H.SvC,  draft  raport  of  ftndinca*  My  aain 
eonoam  rMardin«  tba  draft  rapoH  iat  WHY  OUT  OtUPTIR  VI  (f) 
RIUOIORftTtt 

I  ^.^'•^•V  *f^*«  Winat  aaoy  atataaanta  in  Chaptar 

V  ft  VI  Id  ahiab  tha  oultaral  daaoriptiona  praaant     an  ovarviaw 
Bora  amlrtaratad  tbaa  aboriginal.  Ret  only  did  tbia  coMiaaion 
undaratata  their  praaeribad  aaaddta  (no  report  on  pre-eontact 
relicien)  ba«  they  aa  aell  doeuaanted  quite  ftetueily 
ethneeaatnaiua;  for  evaaple*  in  Obaptar  V  (a)  partfrapb  three 
MCSeete  after  e  fraat  .aigratery  aave  of  Polyneaiaaa  andin« 
in  the  late  fourteenth  ^ontufVi  Haaaiiaae  lived  ia  ieoletion. 
THIS  I8,VnT  SVnUUflVI  Aim  r6t  fAOnu.  further  along  in  ^ 
paradraph  eavaa,  *The  ayatOB  had  little  eUbllity  aadboundrie^ 
were  oenataDtty  ehaagiat  due  to  ware*  «  Thie  too  ie  without 
faot,  Boundariee  never  ehaagad,  avea  after  eontaet  Ahupua'a 
raaain  etatienary,  only  alii  eoved.  And   la  the  firal  loSo  en 
board  Obaba"  ohipa  the  natural  annroiHiant' appeared  fertile  and 
mroodly  eultivated*  If  warfare  wae  ae  extaneiva  aa  hietoriane 
raportt  the  annroopaot  wmrld  ebow  the  of  faou  and  the  literature 
doee  not  auppart  aueli  a  aituation*  Thaee  two  eUtaaente  era  only 
•  aalt  aiMBpte  of  hoa.tbie  eoaaieoiaa  approaehed  a  very  iaportaat 
problas,  Obviouaty  if  Aneieat  Raaaiiaa  frelisien  waa  reported  on 
thty  two  wotttd  have  overtly  diatortad  faat,  only  eonfueing  the 
ttletorio  atadaphara  aora* 

Heat  rippad«off  in  thie  report  on  eulture  are  tha  aafeaainana  and 
the  Kahttaa,  Religien*  Toeetabliah  oroditability  to  ay  atataaanta 
I  have  anoloaurae  (3),  nawBaapar  artielee. 

(1)  'RlStORIO  Sim  PROOt&i  RIRBD"  there  appeara  frea  an 
ardhaaagiat'a'narapeetive  an  effort  to  delay  and  deeeiva. 

(2)  "SOAllD  TAKBS  979  8ITt3  Off  STATE'S  HlSfOftlO  U8T«  Bulletin  jAlA^^ 
To  artauatadge  eoet  of  theee  aitee  were  retigloae  in  nature,  i.e,  , 
heiaa.  fiehponde,  buriale  and  eavae,  ffhlie  the  ^eard  bae  the  power 

to  undaraine  a  publie  effort  to  regain  aoeeeeto  religioue  eitea. 
HaMii  keepe  aa  iaaga  in  whieh  it  etatee  oonceme  for  Hawaiian  - 
eelf«detaraination.  8Ute  of  Hawaii  baa  dene  everything  in  it*e 
i,Dowar  to  keep  all  paoplaa  froa  the  Anftiaat  teligioue  lande  and 
Anoiant  tfutbe*  . 

(1)  *I8U  AfraHAEOCOOY  U08   PRKOBDVOB  ON  OTHfilR  AREAS'*  BUlletinlO/Bl/T^ 
*He  (Toehlhitco  Sinoto,  hoad  of  the  Biehop  Rueeua'e  reeeereb 
departaent)  alee  notee  that  there  ie  no  alngle  publieation  en  the 
erabiatory  of  Hawaii  bafore  the  arrival  of  Buropaana«* 
Clearly  aoae^  thio«  ie  dreadfully  wrong  in  Hawaii »  whan  the  pow#r  in 
the  State  eentrola  the  rlghte  of  the  people  to  knowledge  of  tk-.e  paat 
Kawaiiane,  their  world  viewoi  lifeetyieetand  religioue  beliafo. 
Beleive  aa.  an  anthropelogiet  who  went  through  aany  haeelee  to 
get  the  deta  I  have  collected  einee  1972 «  thera  ie  e  eoneeried  , 
effort  to  keep  ertifaete  away  for  publie  actum. 

I  aay  to*  thie  coaniaeioni  *you  have  not  done  your  Job  the  wev 


aandated  by  ^blic  law  thue  I  raqueet  the  Preeldant 

and  Ooogreee  to  invalidate  R.H.S.C.  final  ^port  and  to  oall 
for  a  eOBplete  anthropogleal  reoort  fireti  before  reooi 


aandatiena* 
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4315  Puulanl  PUca 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96816 


October  31.  19B2 


The  Native  Hawaiian  Etudy  Conniiaton 
Department  of  the  Interior  Buildlnq 
IBth  k  C  Streeti.  N.W.,  Voopi  622 
Waihlnqton.  D.C.  20240 

Dear  Cormiaalonera t 

In  reaponae  to  your  requeat  for  coiventa  on 

your  Draft  Report,  t  encloae  a  copy  of  an  "^'^i; 
Hawaiian  ropayatlona  which  wil    ^PPfl^iJiM^  TiZniv 
n.aue  of  the  Hawaii  Bar  Journal.  The 

addreaaea  the  laaue  which  you  have  '""ved  for  yo«f 

draft:    Hawaliana*  inoral  clatn  to  reparatlona.  Howe^"' 

in  ronnlderlnq  that  claim  I  found  It  "•^^•""y  .f"?^!' 

the  iaauea  of  abotminal  title  and  reccMjnlfed  title  which 

you  dlscuBB  in  your  Draft  Report. 

I  hope  that  tho  endoaed  article  will  be  of 

aone  aoBiitancr  to  you  in  your  deliberatik  a. 

Vcrz^truly  /oura,  * 


Vcrz^truiy  /our»,  ^ 
Patrick  W.  Hani  fin  // 


PnMi^liM  on  Othw.  Aw^^^ 


  5 


MOOTiMQ  Lost,  mnxm  owgo 


Patrick  «•  Manifin* 


*8.A.  onlvafilty  ol"«otee  Oaaa,  II77|  J.0»  Bafvatd*  IMOi 
Aaaoclat**  Ooodaiil  An^eften  «  Quinn 


er|c 


BEST  COPY 


er|c 


TIM  Mtlva  ■•vaiiM  Itody  CwUaiOfi  ha*  lalMMd 
•  diaft  lapoft  flnaiDf  that  MMiiaa*        m  ^Mnt  l«f*l 
fl«bt  to  laptiatloni*!/   tta  f iMl  itport  vill  eentUti 
iflMtlMf  tawillAM  lMf«  any  mtml  ti^ht  to  r«»ar«tioa«.  TbU 
!•  •  tMttof  «lMi«  Mtal  rif^tt  otMot  bo  ontifolf  divoicod 
ffoa  l«9ol  flgbto*   U  no  oat  boo  otolon  onytbinf  iiblob  you 
bod  0  lo«ol  fifbt  to,  tboo  yea  bovo  no  oorol  lifbt  to 
fopofotlooo  foi  tbolt. 

m  booio  tbotU  of  tbio  oitiolo  io  oioplo.  Moot 
•owollofio  ooMd  no  iMid  in  INI  and  bod  no  poiiticol  poooi. 
i|o  toooiioo  loot  lobd  booouM  of  tbo  iivolytion  ond  fo« 
poroa^oiitly  loot  poif«i»   fboM  «bo  loot  notbinf  cool-  olola 
ootbin9  for  dioogooi  tbooo  obo  loot  ooaotblnf  oro  dood* 
•inco  tboro  Io  no  ooiot  lifbt  to  inboiit  politieol  povo^  tbo 
lotoro'  doocondonu  bovo  no  mioI  lifbt  to  lopoiotiono. 

•oporotiofio  »!•  poyoonto  aodo  to  coiioot  poot 
.injuotiooo*   fboy  oboold  not  bo  confuted  vltb  poyMnto'sodo 
to  holp  sq^oono  boeoooo  bo  lo  pool  tbioofb  no  fault"  of  bio 
o«n.2/  k  Mn  9oto  wlforo  boeouoo  bo  io  poori  bo  9oto 
roporotiono  booouao  bo  boo. boon  wron«od*^ 


■todif  coaaiooiow  Ptof  I 


V    Tbu  diitlnction  io  otoloinod  in  ■oro.douil  io  »• 

I  14-lS  (19I0K 

1/    Conooooontlyf  ototlotloo  obcwint  tbot  tbo  ovorofo 
■owalUn  io  poor  or  tbon  tbo  ovorofo  Mobor  of  ooao 
otbor  otbnio  9100PO  do  not  Jootify  roporotiono.  tf 
povorty  io  tbo  probloo*  roporotiono  oro  not  tbo  rooody. 
ioporotiORo  oenld  bo  both  ovor*  ond  undor*iooluoivoi 
thoy  oould  fo  to  ricb  ■ovoiiono  bot  not  to  poor  noo- 
Bowaiiono.    Oppooition  to  Mwaiian  raparotiono  abould 
not  bo  oiatalion.for  Oppooitioo  to  profrMO  obiob  oooiot 
oil  poor  pooplo  rof  ordlooo  of  rooo* 


flowoiiono  could  bava  aood  tho  0.1.  govornoont  «pd  «on  yoara 
•  ago.   iboro  wuld  bo  no  naad  for  .0  opooial  eoooiaaion  or  0 
opoelal  act  of  Congrooo.    ibio  oloio  io  boforo  Congrooo 
roihor  than  tba  eourta  boeouoo  tboro  io  now  00  loM^r^ody 


for  tbo  ollogtd  sorol  wfong 


1/ 


Bootvor*  ovon  aoouoinf  tbot  Mioriean  Intorvontion 
in  lOfl  MO  iapropor,  no  (Mrol  right  to  roporotiono  folloifO« 
Adiroeotoo  of  roporotiono  bava  ignorod  ot  looot  nino  otbar 
quaationa  which  ouat  bo  onovarad  before  tboy  cao  provo  thoir 
caooi 

1.     Nbot  did  tbo  ollogod  *victlo*  bavo  at  tba 
tioo  of  tbo  *tboft?'   tf  bo  did  not  bovo  it*  it  oould  not 
hovo  boon  atolan. 

a.     Of  obot  tho  Nictio*  bod*  «rbot  did  bo  bava  a  ^ 
oortl  right  to  at  tho  tioo  of  tbo  •thoCt?*    tf  ho  bad  no 


loo  MBC  Oroft  at  Sa7»l4l.    Boron  tt.  Blondon  oogoooto 

Rotfoiiano  ara  an  *tndiu  iriba*'  aligibla  to  put  in  0 
oloio  for  loot  iknd  undor^tba  tndian  Claiaa  CeopiVoion 
Act*  M  SUt.  1Q49*  19  O.I««.  I  TO  U«Td)*    tvon  if 
itawaiiana  ara  an  'tHdian  trlbo**  doapita  boino  naitbar 
Indiana  nor  tribal*  that  Aot'a  atatdta  of  Itnitotiono 
ONpirod  In  19S1I 

ttta  COMiooion  aball  raoaiva  elaioa 
for  0  poriod  of  fiv.  yooro  oftor  Aoguot 
II*  1940*  ond  no  eloio  oiioting  boforo 
ouch  do to  but  not  prooantad  vitbin  aoeb 
poriod  My  tbaraaftar  bo  auboittod  to  any 
court  or  odoiniotrotioo  ofOney  for  eon* 


.of tor  bo  antor  -__ 

nug.  :ii*  iMif  0.  fff*  I  —  — 
losa.  as  a.i.c.  i  iob.  Iftapboaia 
added.  1 


If  Bawoiiana  oro  on  •tndion  tribe'  tboy  bovo  olopt  on 

their  rigbte«   there  e|ipoere  to  bo  no  rooaoo  to  oive 

thoo  another  chance  for  recovery  obieb  ^tbar  *  tndian 
tribee'  ere  danied. 
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Proponante  of  Bewailan  reperetione  oaouoa  tbat  if 
they  cm  abow  tbat  Miariean  Intervention  in  tho  IM)  Bovo- 
lutioo  oaa  onjoat  tbon  it  eutooatically  ffollooe  tbat  tba 
On I tod  i to tea  govafaotnt  oooo  enoraoue  roporotiono  In  coab« 
land  and  poiiticol  power  to  Booaiiano.^  tba  Aboriginel 
Undo  of  BoMiian  Aneeetry  Aaaoeiotion  (IIMBA)  euggeete  tbat 
a  billion  dollara  eeab  and  aovarel  billion  dellere  oortb  of 
land  oould  bo  e  felr  aaoont.^  Tbo  Office  of  Bowoiion 
Affeire  (OiAl  baa  onggaetod  that  tbo^BoooiiMio  oey  bo 
entitled  to  tbo  preeont  veltte  of  tbo  foroofiCrown  lende  end 
OeverfMont  lende  of  tbo  Bovoiion  Monareby  •  over  1.T9 
oillioo  eoroe.^  OIA  baa  aloe  erguod  tbot  tbo  Bovoiiene  ore 
eloo  entitled  to  nobotantial  pooore  of  eolf-governoanti 
rotigbly  like  todivi  triboe«  tboy  ebouM  foro  e  etet#  vitbin 
0  euto.^ 

Tbo  ieoue  U  obotbar  tbo  loo  abould  ba  changed  to 
fit  tbo  opinion  tbot  Ba«eliana  bovo  e  oorol'  right  to  roparo- 
tione.    If  tboro  wore  no«,e  legal  ri«bt  to  roporotiono  tbo 


A  oVf.  oteorpUd  atettoanta  fro*  Congreoelonel 
oeriaio  In  ANOIlOBOBt  OMPro  n.  a.    for  tbo  purpoaaa  of 
tbio  attiele  e  •Ba«Milen*nre  enyeno  vltb  ony  Beoeilen 
eneoatcy.   iinco  tbo  tbaaio  of  tbio  ertlelo  Jo^Jh^^ 
reparatlone  ere  doo  to  any  livino  *Beweiiene*  there  Io 
no  need  to  eonoider  ohotbor  people  «bo  bave  oore 
Bevaiion  aoeaetry  Bboold  get  aore  roforotlono  than 
people  Obo  bovo  laoo.    Boo  n.  lia  isliS* 

At  AUOBA'o  ro^uoet  0  bill  «oo  oebaitted  to  Congreee  to 
give  Bo«eil«ie  one  billion  dollere  in  the  foro  of  e 
treat  fond.   B.  Uvv^  ffUwf  ffiV^if  n  tend  Biebto  49 
CAl.  b.BlV.  Md*  ••I  niwK 


1/ 


y 


iaoailan  »toK»7ir <IgS5>."       ^  \ 


y     id.  at  9-10. 


oorol  right  to  it,  bo  baa  no  aorol  right  to  got  It  bock  or 
to  got  eooponeetlon  for  ite  looo. 

^.     Bbot  oaa  taken  frea  vheo? 

4.     Afouaing  tbot  obet  oaa  taken  nee  token 
iaaorelly,  t*ee  ony  of  it  boon  reetorodt 

9.     tf  the  *vlctie*  io  deed*  do  ony  of  hie 
deocondente  inherit  bio  aorel  elola  for  reparation? 

1.     «ho*  If  onyone*  Inberite  it?  » 

?.     Bovo  any  bonofite  boon  received  by  the 
Nietia*  or  bio  boire  ee  e  reoult  of  the  Uheft*? 

B.     ibould  roporotiono  ba  reduced  by  tbo  aaeunt 
of  tbooa  bonofite? 

9.     If  people  dieagree  on  wblcb  oorol  princlplee 
deeide  thooo  guaetlone*  boo  do  00  decide  oblcb  io  the  true 
aorel  principle  to  bo  eppliod?  ible  quoetlon  io  burled  ot 
the  bottov  of  the  obole  dieeueeion*  lor  If  there  Io  no 
agreoaant  on  aorel  prinelple  there  eon  bo  no  egretoant  thet 
tbo  reparatlone  ore  aoreliy  due. 

Binee  reparatlone  propenopto  ere  -the  Ofiee  oho  oro 
eleiaing  billione  of  dollere  in  public  aoney  end  lend  ee 
vail  00  doaonding  aore  poiiticol  pooar*  they  hove  the  burden 
^  of  poreuoeion  on  ell  of  tbeae  leeuee. 

Any  aorel  right  to  reporetlon  froo  the  Aoerlcen 
gevornaant  raoto  on  the  theft  of  lend  or  of  poiiticol  pooar 
or  both  00  e  reoult  of  Aaorlcen  intervention  In  the  Bo^olu* 
tion  of 


BacBaneie* 


9/     Nalody  «.  BacBaneie*  || 
th^  Baoailfn  Batlve  cti 
.>en  eltornative  eeeie  C( 

Ifootrtoto  eontlnuod  on  noet  pogel 


lover oiontv  ond.Londi  Honoring 
(5IA,  itaai  ot  ii-vi  propoaae 


or  roperetlonei 


en  ellegod 


X 


,1 ' 
4 


COPY 


•otiofi*  01  if  olfl«i..  •»  f«iPoiwU 

bllUy  fof  noft-Mirlcan.  •uoh      Icltlati  ionl  CapUlo 
Mm  cook  Mho  tift  •■potoa  UMiltoo  to  tbo  iNtttcn 
iioria*l^^  Still  rooponilbli  for  tho  Mtlont  of 

fiitUo-born  eUliino  ol  ■•-•U  web  oo  Urrlo  *.  Ibunton 
•iid  tonlord  oou,  tht  liodtri  of  the  ■•volution.   90t  did 
tho  Aaofioan  govornoont  hivi  ony  rMponilblllty  to  —  thok 
prUtto  AMrlein  cUloofii  In  iomll  oboy«d  MmU  Iw.^ 
It  iwo  ond  10  up  to  ooch  notion  to  tnloreo  Iti  cm  Itvt, 

Tbo  only  intotvMtlon  In  tbo  Biwillon  HoQ^oo  by 
MHlCM  olllclili  »nd  plUtify  loecoo  oceurr«4  dutln^  tbo 
IMl  ••volution.   tb«  diy  bof.ofo  tbo  IIM  Mvolutlon. 


f/     ireo^t^  contlnood  froa  privlouo  ptgol 

briMh  of  truit  by  tho  o.l.    Iho  coopicoo  »"!*,^L 
thl%?s;  ••  Siofilgn  •ctlnfl  ■■  truitoo  of  trlbil  londi 
iikh  ehi  ,0.1.  Co¥irfU#nt«i  p«it  folo      "^tMm*  ot 
5iS5ul5  iilit  l«a.    A  truSt  cannot  f  oMichod  bolMo 
iJ^Illt^!  «•  •lltgta  brwh  ol  tfu^t       WMrlcin- > 
nt!  ilit  9«  l!         St  on  h«  ^•Ifi*        trujt  did 
not  btiln  until  Con^rooi  Pittod  th»  «oi«ll«i  «o«ti 
Coaaiiilon  Act  In  IflO* 

»ft/    If  thilr  cesplolnt  lo  thit  th«  iowillono  did  not  adopt 
ill    to  Slth  tbo  M.t.rn  ite«ld,  ■•••l  •«  fltoopo 

Ilqbt  contldor  taklnf  thtff  cUto  to  th«  »»/^J»h  . 
*MrllM«nt  ilnc^  C«pt.  Cook  «••  •n  •'/•'}^^"^. 
„;   i;  uiidir  bf  Itlih  govoinoink  o^"* 
raclflc  "nd  roport  on  any  lalwdo  ho  found. 

it/  H  tftLsoa.  niNCiHfS  or  twfwwtmhi  twi  ifi-ioj  iu 
^   Sd   iS??  ("ititt  $•  Miponilble  only  tor  tho  iutho- 
JlUa  and  iniuthof  l««a  M  of  Ito  ^I*""' 
falllno  to  pravont  prUoto  pitoona  ift  if  t^ccltorv 

Jfii  iSjuJiS  issthSr  atoto).^  II  ii^ihts-nr'^ 

ml  had  tho  duty  to  .nfoico  \mw  in  Ho^all  Jhan  }t 
llu  hivo  had  thi  pfUllago  to  uaa  »oeco  In  ■•••III 
Ailil.riiiBa  It  could  not  havo  dono  Ito  duty.    Vot  oppe-^ 
SiSU  if  ri5^"?lo«rJony  that  t'^^,*-'}"" '"".ST:"' 
hod  *nv  or  Ullage  to  Intarvano  In  Hawaii,  motaforo 
KJy^Jai UriTthot  tba  a.5.  gov.rniwnt  h.d  no  duty  to 
Intarvona. 


MtloM  molour  ftttrona  ordotod  •••rlcon  Mrlrioo  fros  tbo 
O.l.i.  •©•ton  to  Und  In  loaolulu,  allogadly  to  prwant 
flfbtlof  «blcb  ■Ifbt  aodbOf^r  Mwrlcan  llwo  or  proporty.i^ 
Tbo  Mot  day,  tbo  ravoloklonarUo,  «ltbout  ooolotaoeo  froM 
Mwrleab  trMpo.  oolaod  kbo  «owrnM0t  balldlng.^  Ooooa 
tlllookalool  pot  up  M  brMd  raolotaneo  to  tbo  Ukootor.^ 
NlbUur  Itovtbo  roebfnisod  tbo  profloloool  rovolotlonory 
govarmont  but  did  wt  (too  foreo  or  ooy  tbot  bo  Mold  ooo 
foreo  to  support  tbo  »o»olJtlon.^  tbo  Qootn  apvirontly 
boiUvod  tho  proooQco  of  MorUoo  troopo  In  tbo  city  iwo'^o 
Ispllod  tbroot  to  UM  tb«i  to  supfort  tbo  robolo.^  Iho 
put  bor  oorrondor  of  powor  In  tbo  for«  of  o  "au«|ondor  to  ^ 
tbo  ouporlor  forcoo  of  tbo  oaltod  Itotot.'^   In  IMI,  ' 
AMrlca  ooooaod  laoall  at  tbo  Yoqoaot  of  tbo  bopublle  of 
■owall*  0  roglM  oblcb  cmt  to  ponar  oo  o  rooult  of  tbo 
ottccoaaful  rovolutloo.i*^  Tbuo.  tbo  com  for  roporatlono 
eon  bo  built  ooly  oo  tbo*rooulto  of*tbo  IMJ  bovplutloo. 


^   M^o  tS^ii  5{  U>a  ioW)luiloo  oog  flglttamt  ^ 

msiaoMj.  90ioi09. 
li/  id.  ot  9II-M0*  loa.  "  ^ 

ly  Ifl.  ot  MI-109. 
iV    Id.  ot  i0l«M9. 

11/  Id*  ^ 

12/  |d.  ot  Ml. 

li/  Id.  ot  Tbo  bapubllc  «ao  croatad  by  tho  rovo- 

futloRary  loodarohlp  to  "'bang. en*  until  onnoaatlon  Ito 
IMorlGol  boeoM  pooalblo."    Id.  ot  Ml.  Itovano 
probably  octod  boyond  hlo  aulKorlty  -bon.  ho  ordorod  tho 
•oaton'o  troopa  to  lend,    but  Morlcan  annoaotlon  of 
ioooll  -  accoptlnf  tho  frolto  of  Itoirono'  octlon  - 
••ountod  to  0  rotlflcatlon  of  hlo  oeto.  Conaagyontly 
tho  a. I.  obould  bo  conaldorod  aorolly  roaponiiblo  for 
ony  roparotloni  thot  uy  Ifo  duo.   £f.#  bootot—ont 
ifciM^J_ftpoo<»  I  M.  '         b  . 


ERIC 


I.     Cloloa  Arlaing  froa  Allagad 
¥h^tt  of  Lond  ^_  

for  our  purpeooa.  thara  #ora  throo  tlndo  of  lond 

in  119)1  oprlvata  landa*  Croim  lando  and  oovarnoant  landa. 

I.     ff  Ivoto -Landa 

varioua  Individual  lawallana  oimod  varloui  plocoa 
or  prWata  roal  aatata  or  Intaraita  In  prlvau  raal  aatata 
Ih  Ittl.    bowavv.  only  obout  M  of  oil  boiwrino  ot  thot 
*  ttoa  ounad  prWat^  land.^*^   W  IMl.  about  alghty  porcoirt  of 
■11  privataly  wmid  land  waa  owtd  by  Caocaal^a.lS^ 
Ranatlana  libo  did  not  ^im  prUata  land  could  not  hw  hod  It 


fiouraa).    I«  IMO  thora  uara  J.M» 
U?"SaIallan  lind-oimara.   «ioy  mtm  711  of  oil  lond- 
pvnara  In  tho  Itlngdo*. 

km  ■  roault  of  tha  Craat  bahala  of  IMI.  MS  konohlMo 
tMdi?  liidlorda  aubordlnato  to       "iJJi  'Sli*ii7 

i'  Si*  iaSriSj;u:rth:;  'i^K-/i.ni.i:?;.?r 

A^arda  oi  follad  to  pay  tho  ••J"''**.!?^"*;*  5^ 

km  lofto  ■■  1901*  tha  Qovarnaant  waa  atlll  trying  to  oot 

Und  ctt'MilS  U^g^ro  tltlo  to 

■  roault  of  tha  Haholo.  Act  of  April  lO,  1901,  Act 
!o  !  1  1909  loif.  laaa.  t.  III.  Nraona  who  did  not  pay 
rhc'ci-iuStKriJla  iltiln  tho  -"otj-  ^}«»  ^-^Jj^^  — 
i^andad  t?  II9»)  aloply  did  not  SJ^,5»»;J»?;'  .J!^...^ 
bolongad  to  tho  govornoant  vbleh  e«"ii;"J  occjolonally 
M . M  1^      aaMiiM*  aiaa.    loo  no noa    »  wtiM »  o 


,  ooll  It  to  lOMono  oloo.    |£ft  M»gi»tJWtit  • 

About  ia09  Hawaiian  cuo«onora  racaUad  {^laana  gronu. 

tho  tuloano  Act  Of  IMO.    Act  of  Auouot  I,  1110* 
S  I  MiSol  Sitrial;  lOJ  in  t  l.ut.  (Ifrt)  at  1141. 
Study  by  Mr  ion  Slly.  of  tho  ii.boP  Miaau*  cltod  In 
Mativo  RawaUanUnlJIiflhta*       CAI*  t.ltt.*  Ml* 
li?M!    *h>"»S  ^onauS  rayortad  thotithara  ooro 
71.011  Haiil una  and  part^a-allana,  ao  onW  ibout  111 
IV ill  HoHiliiho  and  patt-iowo'llana  'acaWM  land  aa  a 

!•  Af  kKa  iBf^  In  tho  lalanda.   CitVI>*  Wib-gim 
iIo;L!^ia?«?S  ^  otwuiti  Of  Ua^'aFH-fTlM) . 

2^    DAM*  SHQAI*  or  TIMI*  111  (HID. 


otolon  fro.  tbo*  and  oo  could  not  ho»a  any  cXal«  for  roporo- 

tlona  arlalng  froo  a  thoft  of  prUot^  land.' 

Apporantty.  no  prUata  lanif  -aa  oolaod  aa  a  roault 
of  tho  III)  Mvolutlon.^    U  ony  mo  aolaod.  only  Ito  - 
individual  oonor  or  oimora  oould  hai^a  had  any  Mral  olalo  to 

^ccapanootioo  for  tho  oolaura.    Thoft  ol  prUoto  la^^.  awn 

'if  It  occurrod.  could  not  bo  o  bailo  for  raporatlona  for  any 
.ignlflcont  m»bar  of  baoollona.   Thua.  aa  to  prlvata  landa 
thoro  lo  no  nood  to  ook  tha  othor  gupotlono  noted  obevo, 
a.     Crowi  iondi 

Tbo  crow  Undo  In  119)  i»aro  nolthor  prUoto  nor 
.  Gowrniwnt, property.    Uthor  than  dlatort  tho  picture  by 
\trylog  to  oquooaa  tbo  Crowi  landa  Into  ony  oodorn  logol 
^tagory.  It  U  boat  to  look  it  ^  actually  hod  what       .  ^ 
righto*  dutUa.  prUllogoo  ond  povoro  relating  to  thoa. 

\  Juatico  Oliver  HondOll  bol^oo  noted  that  a  right, 

'or  \thor  lagol  reUtlonahlp  U  a  prophecy  of  what  tbo  court. 
ollAdo  In  feet.   A  -logol  duty  ao  celled  la  nothing  but  e 
prediction  thot  If  e  son  dooe  ot  oalte  cortoln  thlnga  ho 
will  bo  «ade  to  auffar  In  kble  or  thot        by  the  J«d«b|«t 
of  tbo  oourti  end  oo  of  e  logol  rlght.*^ 


«ty   *K«  afiitf  oolauto  of  Uod  by  the  revolut  loner  lee 
^   VSioXSA  5  SSSiSaS  onToWif  oeo  tho  oelaora  of  tbo 
Crown  Unda  dieeoaood  boiow. 


eoncoH^^* 
TAil 


/ 


12/  Thla  anelyiU  opplUo  the  {""^•S^i^i^iSUinSr 
^  Zo  dovoioDod  by  i.MjbJMhleid.  tim^  fttpiTTrtrtT| 

aiiCu..loii  ol  tte  C«ym  undo  jm  t.  "i 


I 


ffi  1191  tht  toUl         of  |IM  Crovn  I«a4i  aamioua 
to  ■pptoilMtily  971«4tl  lor***^   rropvrly  li»t«riili  In 
th«  Crown  imtfi  w«r«  r«9ulit*4  toy  tiM  Aeta  eC  Jun*  7«  IMI 
■nd  or  JMuary  1,  IHft  and  by  Uw  ltt7  Conatltutloa  oC  tlio 
lln^doa  of  RaMli.^   Quton  liliuokilaiii  had  a  rlfbt  to 
t«c«lft  ttw  ineom  ttim  tho  Croim  landa«  aft  incom  wHloh 
aaountad  to  aboot  180,000  par  yaar*^   Iba  aaaaa  to  bava 
baan  abla  to  apand  tba  aonay  aa  aba  wlsbad  UtbO09h.tha  act 
o(  IMS  Mya  that  tba  croan  landa  vara  *Cor  tlia  purpoaa  0( 
Mintalnlng  ^ha  aataU  and  dl9nlty**3V    nowavar,  tba 

guaan  bad  no  control  ovar  tba  land  itaaU*    Iba  bad  no  powar 
to  laaaa*  aall  or  tranaCar  tba  ianda  or  to  dacida  hov  tbay 
tfOttld  ba  uaad.^ 

All  aucb  daeiaiona  vara  soda  by  tbraa  CreifB  land 
coMlaalonara.^'  ^ba  eoaolaplonara        aar^ad  at  tb#  tiaa 


11/  T.W.  tfpaulding,  fha  Crowi  tanda  of  Mairalt.  »0.  citing 

Sapor t_or  tba  Co—iaaionata  oc  crown  ''■ndajL  lM4i  p* 

240  (iBH(  (TUttla  ad.  1«M)  giving  tba  figura  of 
919,000  acraa. 

n/   Act  of  Juna  7,  li4i,  L.  IMI,  p,  33»  rapt Intad  in  3. 
B.L.B.  (193S)  at  31»)  hit  of  Jan       IMS,  L.  1994  p. 
«9.  rtprlntad  In  2  I.L.H.  HW)  at  31771  ConatUutlon 
or  lt97,  raprlntad  In  LVDCCBtl,  ROSmt  UOIiUTUVIi 
OP  BAMAttt    1941 -1919  (harai.iartar  •LfOtCltt*)  at  199 
I1910K  and  In  WWnm,  PWOMBmU.  LMI  Of  MflMII«  191 
(1904K        •  * 

a«/  Act  or  January  ]Ml4S*  aupra*    Iba  inoomi  figura  ia 
g Ivan  In  LILtu6RAIA«t,  oSgraT  at  390* 

37/   Act  or  January  3,  1949  3  R.L.B.  (1939)  at  3179.  Tbia 
—    purpoaa  waa  raarftraad  In  Qlbaon  v.  9ooar.  S  Bav  19] 
(1989)  and  Bawaiiab  Q<^atn«ant  v»  CartwriCbt,  9  flaw* 
497  (1990)  (par  «!fudd«  C.J.)  but  apparantiy  waa  itavar 

1  u   


uaad  to  lUlt  tba  ttopatch'a  ictual  uaa  of  tho  aonay. 
28/   Act  of  Jan.  1999. 

39/  Id. 


RaUkaua*a  auccaaaor.-^   linca  iha  Had  no  cblldran  abo  bad 
tba  conatltutlonal  powar  to  noalnata  ao  bair  aiibjact  to 
approval  by  tba  Roblaa.^   Tba  Hoblaa  wara^a.- group  of 

.laglalatora  «bb  wtra  ovarwbalwingly  CaueaaianJ^ 
Lllluokalanl  appolntad  bar  nlaca  Prlncaaa  laftffinl  aa  bar 
balr  and  tba  Mblaa  approvad.^^ 

^  tha  1997  Conatltutlon  provldad  tbat  If  a  Bonatob  . 

dltd  cblldltaa  and  wltbout  a  living  appointa^  bair  tba 

,  laglalatura  of  tht  BingdOM  waa  to  tlact  an  all'i  aa 
Monarch.^   Tba  laglalatura  olao  occaa tonally  paaaad  ■ct.a 
(witb  tha  aonarch*a  approval)  aopowarlng  tha  Crown4and 
coaalaa iontra  to  aall  cartaln  placaa  or  land*^ 


37/   Conatltutlon  or  1097  Art.  33. 

12/  Id. 

19/   Tha  qualirfcatlona  and  powar a  or  tha  loblaa  vara  pro- 
vldad for  in  Artlelaa  94-99  or  tba  1997  Conatltutlon. 
LyfiSCR9R  14S-196.    Tba  Noblaa  aat  togtthar  in  ona  Bouaa 
with  tha  othar  hair  or  tba  laglalatura,  tba  Bapraaanta- 
tlvaa.    1987  Conatltutlon  Act  44|  LraBCK9R  144.    In  tba 
1897  laglalatlva  aaaalon  33  or  34  Boblaa  had  Caucaalan 
'  aurnaoaai  In  tha  1999  aaaalon  31  or  39  Boblaa  had 
Caucaalan  aurnaaaai  In  tha  1990  aaaalon  33  or  3S|  In 
tha  1993  aaaalon  31  or  37»    LVOBCRBB  at  173«  179*  179, 
183.   or  thoaa  nith  Caucaalan  aurnoMa  apptotlaataly 
two,  Bawual  Parkar  and.  Mark  r.  Boblnaon,  wara  part- 
Bawallan.    ]  bOYBBMOALL  197,  991.    Koblnaen  vaa  a  Bobla 
In  tha  1887  and  1999  aaaalona,  Parkar  In  )990. 
LTPBCKBB.  172,  179,  179.    Aa  dlacuaaad  balow  at  two- 
tblrdt  or  tbo  raglatartd  votara  ror  Boblaa  wara 
caucaalan.    )  BOYBBMnjOL  491. 

40/    I  BOYMBBDALL  476-477. 

41/   Conatl'jtlon  or  1997,  Art.  33. 

43/   Bj|.  Act  to  Author laa  tha  CoMlaalonara  q/Vrown  Unda 
to  Baacuta  a  Daad  or  Conrirnatlon  to  a  cortain  Lot  or 
Land  In  Balluku,  laland  or  Haul.    Act  or  Juna  33,  1949 
Bf*  I*  1849  p.  31.    Act  to  Bnabla  tba  coMlaalonara 
of  Crown  Landa  to  Convoy  cartain  Parcala  of  Und 

(Pootnota  e'jntlnuad  on  naat  pagaf 


ERIC 


,of  tbp  9avolutlon  had  baan  appolntad  by  tba  Ouaan  or  bar* 
prtdacaaaora  but  could  not  ba  raaovad  by  har.H/  two  of  tha 
throo  coaalaalonara  had  to  ba  cablnat  aabbara.^  Logal 
tltla  to  tba  Crown  landa  waa  vaatad  ln<  tba  CoMlaalonara  aa 
orriclala,  not  aa  Indlviduala.^   8ulta  concarntng  tba 
Crown  landa  wara  brought  a^lnat  tha  coa«laalonara,  not 
agalnat  tb*  guaan.^   Tba  coiMlaalonara  had  tha  duty,  right 
and  privllaga  to  oanaga  tha  land  aa  thay  aaw  ritf  tbay  could 
laaaa  It  but  could  not  aall  It.^  Thay  had  a  dut^  to'pay 

,. tha  Quaan  tba  annual  Incoj^a  fro«  tha  land.-^ 

Lllluokalanl  cSuld  paaa  on  ntltbar  tba  Crown  |anda 
nor  tbalr  Incoaa  to  har  paraonal  balr^*    Nhtn  a  oonarch  diad 
tba  Crown  landa  paaaad 4to  tha  na«t  oonat^h*^   Tba  1007  * 
Conatl^ution  aat  out  tha  rula  ror  auccaaaCob  to  tha  Crownt 
Lllluokalanl  waa  naatd  In  tha  Conatltutlon  aa  Btng 


12/  1ft- 

W   g*yria  y.  cartar.  4  Baw.  199,  3Q9-309  (1977)  (par  Jiadd, 
J.)i  qibaon  V.  Bopar,  "  " 

w 


BaalUdlAJl  v.  c< 
niHK  Till  bul 


9  Saw.  389  (1999).^ 

Car tar  I  auptai  qibaon  v.  9oPOr,  aupra, 
:o— ifclionaca  of  ClOMLJJbJB,  9  1{Si7~449 
:  ona  '>i.tba  cowlaalonara  t^o  got  tbalr 
naaaa  In  kba  caaa  rapMta  wara  Caucaatacf  B.A.P. 
Cartar^  J.  no\t  Balth  and  J.o.  !^lnla  Ig  Haicia  v- 
Car  tar,  aupra  i  c.  H.  ..odd,  n.  h*  01baon,M.ii.  iapana, 
and  J. 8.  Balkar  aantlonad  In  OAbaoj  v«  BopoCj  9  Baw.  at 
394-399.  X 

IV   Act  or  1949,  aupif^  Sactlon  4.    By  1993,  793,4r31  acraa 
or  Crown  landa  and  Govarnaant  landa  had  baan  laaaao  to 
roralgnari.    Uvy,  tfrtfTt^flAailari  Lai>d  Biobta.  93 
CAL.L.BIV.  949,  999T  ^"^^ 

19/    Act  or  IW4  4  4.  ^  ' 

14/    In  tha  Battar  or  tha  Batata  or  Bla  Baitaty  Bawthaoaba 
IV,  3  Baw.^ll  (liU)i  ierof  Uil,  aufiii  >^  ^l'?* 
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Thua  Lllluokalanl  had  only  a  right  to  racalva  tba 
IncoM  or  tht  crown  landa  ror  har  lira.    Thia  waa  a^  aba 
loat  In  1993  whan  aba  loot  tht  Crown.    Balulanl  bad  only  tha 
"hopa  or  Inbarltlng  tha  right  to  r^etlva  IncOAa  rrott  tba  land 
ror  lira  ir  aha  outllvad  bar  aunt.   Tha  raat  or  tha  BawalUna 
had  no  rlghta,  ^rlvllagaa,  or  powar B  ovar  tba  Crown  Tanda, 
br  tbalr  lnco«a  at  ali.^   Tha  Ctown  la'ndp  thaaaalvaa 
balongad  not  to  any  Individual  or  to  any  group  or  Individ- 
uala  but  to  tha  *Crown",         ^®  tha.orrica  or  tha 
Sovaralgn,  not  to  tha  Individual  who  wort  tb*  Crown.^ 


42/    (footnota  contlnuad  rrra  pravloua  paga) 

Balonglng  to  tba  aoyal  Main.  July  31,  1970  Baaa.  L. 
1970  p.  99|  Act  to  Bnablt  tha  CoMlaalonara^r  Crown 
Landa  to  Convoy  a  Cartaln  yarcal  or  Land  Balonglng  to 
tht  Boyal  Oovaln  July  19,  1973  Saaa.  t.  1973  p.  31|  Act 
to  Author  Ira  tba  CoMlaalonara  or  Crown  Landa  to  Convoy 
Cartaln  Portiona  or  Buch  Landa  to  Claua  Sprackali  In 
Satlaractlon  or  Alt  Claloa  Ba  Ray  Bava' on  Buch  Unda. 
Baaa.  L.  1993  c.  10.    tot  910,000  ?prtckata  h«d  bought 
rron  Prlncaaa  Buth  Bvlil^olanl,  a  alatar  or  BanthaMhaa 
IV  and  V,  a  gultcl^ltt  to  all  bar  Inttraat  In  tha  Crown 
Landa.    Although  In  ra  Ba tata  or_j|a»ahaMha  IV  and  tht 
Act  or  1949  aatabiianao  tbat  tna  quibclaiw  daad  wa* 


Crown 
on  tht 


worthlaaa,  aaa  BaallkoUnI  v.  Co— laalonara'pr 
Landa,  4  Baw.  444  (15BI),  Bprtckaia  prtvailad  ( 
LagiPlatura  and  tht  Ring  to  glva  bin  14,000  acrta  or 
.   cant  land  In  raa  aloplt  to  drdp  hla  clalo.  3 
BUYBBB^'ALL  41  (1947X. 

41/   or  couraa,  a  laaaaa,  Jrtiathar  Hawaiian  or  not,  had  a 
laaaahold  intacaai^ In  tha  part  or  tha  Crown  landa  ha 
laaaad,  according  tottha  tarna  or  hia  laaaa. 

11/    Lllluokalanl  V.  y.B,.  49  Ct.  ClaloaNlB, 437-439  (1910h 

*Thay  balongad  to  tha  ottlca  and  nbt  to  tht 
Individual  ....   Tha  raatrvatloha  aada  |by 
Blng  Baoahaotha  lit  In  1949)  wart  to  th4 
Crown  and  not  tha, Ring  aa  in  Individual.  Tha 
Crown  lani)a  wara  tha  raaourcarul  atthoda  or 
Incona  to  auataln  In  part,  at  Itaat.  tht 
dignity  or  tha  ortlca  to  which  thty  wart  ^ 
Inaaparably  attachad.    Whan  tha  of flea  eaaaad 

irootnota  contlnuad  on  naat  paga) 
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ao 


COFY 


4. 


Llllttofcilinl  had  any  »oi«l  ri9h»  to  tht  Crow)  liic<»». 

Cr<Mn  In  th«  CooiUmHon  of  1117,  •  doeo^i  which 
h«rMlC  Mia,  ••••  iMwtc  in  W  W  iitllltd,  •ItcMc  ih» 
p«opl««  Of  by  lh«lf  r«prii«nMtl¥»«,  •9M  tflir  vlrltnc*  h«d 
^roeurtd  ih«  sln^'i  ilgoimtt  w  U.»^   fha  h«a  b« 


iroetnou  continued  froa  protrloui  mf) 

8ovir«l9nty  ond  paotod  to  thi  doftndanti  (tho 
onltod  atitoe]  ■•  part  ond  parcel  of  tha 

public  dOMln.* 


LC" 


Thi  Court  ol  Clilai  foUenaa  the  laaill  lupra^  Court 

TanVa  fro!  dovarnsant  landa.    Thi  Court  ""i^*!!* 
*  that  tha  Cro«n  iMda  had  navar  baan  tha  pr*»*U  p*o^ 
•rty  of  Lllluokalanl  baciuaa  tha»  had  baan  naiwar 
pOTlc  nor  prUata  landa  balora  th«  •tarthron  of  lha 
oonirchy.    4S  Cl.  CIiIm  4l|o|4l.    «ian  tha  ottie9  0t 
aonareh  caiMd  to  as  lit  In  llfl  tha  Crow  landa  bae«ta 
SSISr^nt  landa.   Id  at  Jp»J"J^«"»^il«»i;2J' 
thi  Rapubllc  Mpllcltly  prowldad.thit  tha  (oraar  Crown 
lindi  aara  GoviriMant  landi  and  that  Mlluofcalanl  had 
no  right!  in  thaa.   Jfi.    Unca  tha  landi  Mf.g^'' 
viti  proparly  it  tha  tin*  *ha  0.1.         »5"  ^^i"" 
thi  rilth  AMndaant  did  not  '•^^'•^'J^';  *^l?r*^ 
tlon  ba  paid  to  tlll^uokilinl.   fta  »ltC  Draft  at  2)1. 
ilWV.  Cmt^nAi.\  c,^.  for  jafaritlona  for  WatUa 
Kiallani>  !•  flAW.a.S.  ^Intar  llll  IT.  Intarpratln^ 
uTiioKllnlV  bil.  ••  holding,  thai  "tha  iMda  |»ara 
tiiirvtd  to  tha  bmca  of  tha  croim  "JO"  ^SS'S*?^-^ 
flclirlai  nara  tha  (Jiaallin  Jitlon  wd  lla  PWplj;  Jj 
tha  contriry.  tha  Court  of  Clalai  cltad  tha  Wt  of  IMS 
ahlch  ■ipraiily  and  thit  tha  banaflcliry  of  tha  Croao 

Ct.  CliUi  It  42«.  Act  of  ll«l.  I  <•  "•{•^ 
MicRanrta.  po#aralanlt»  ind  «fi^/,u/°"^*?g_^rj_ 

■rguaant  aiallit  to  olondln' a* 


AtillM  iccount  or  tna  orlglni  of 


49/  LtLlUOKfctAHI« 


for  ■  aora 
tha  1117  Conatltu- 
VilVm  Vwtilwhd  144-172.    l^a  ConilUutlon 
was  lapoaed  on  Rln9  Rilihiua  by  ■  pradoalnantly  ahlta 

tPootnota  con^nuad  on  n»t  paqa] 


ovor  tha  Crown  lindi  ind  provided  iMpllcltly  in  tha  conatl- 
tutlon  of  tha  Ripubllc  thit  thoaa  Unda  wa  Oo»arn»anl 
l^nU.^^    LlUuoril«nl»i  wit  a^ilnit  tha  Onltad  Staiai  to 
recover  the  lendi  if tir\fliMill  had  bicoM  m  Aaarlcen 
territory  wei  uniucceiiful 

fven  ■■■ualn^  thit  tha  foraar  »>ian  had  a  aafel 
right  to  coipeniitlon  for  thi  loii  of  the  Croan  lend  Income, 
that  right  dlid  with  har.    rrlnceoi  Relulml  pridacaiied  the 
Ouiin  by  ilghtean  yeire.^^  .  ieciuia  the  Incoae  m  payible 
only  'for  thi        md  benefit  of  tha  naaiUen  Joverelgn.**^ 
thi  only  pirion  who  could  cUla  tha  Incoaa  froa  the  Crown 
lindi  now  II  thit  P«rion  who- hie  baan  elteted  by  the  U9I1- 
lature  of  the  RiwiUin  Rlngdoa  ee  loverelqn.    Of  courei. 
thira  li  no  auch  parion.    Conaequintly .  todey*i  Biaellini 
hivi  no  ooril  elila  to  repiritloni  reverdln*  the  Crown 
lindi.H/ 


^0/    Conatltutlon  of  the  Rapubllc  (IS94)  Artlcli  »J. 

LYoecKBR  p.  aai. 

M/    Lilluofcilml  V.  4»  ct.  Clilaff  411  (IIIO).  fiSS 

n.  41  luprr 

52/    N.  NEBS  4  J.f.  «8»,  RfclULAHIl  CROrt  WIWWJ  Of 

tha  *ii-Ouien  niied  Jonih  Ruhlo  Relinlineoli  end  Pavld 
gawinanakoi  ei  hilra  to  tha  .JiJJ 
at  2«.    Since  tha  office  of  Roble  had  been  •bj^l'^jj.. 
alonq  with  thi  rut  of  the  Honirchlc  joaernaent  In  llfl 
their  noalnatlon  wee  niver  confined  by  the  ttoblei, 
lirtlcle  2i  of  thi  1817  ^bnitltutlon  required  euch 
conflreitlon  bifore  Ruhlo  ind  Reainanah<»«  could  bacoiie 
"a  h  in  to  the  Crown,    Ulthout  >a  they  newfr  haca^ 
helfi. 

9)/    '^ct  of  iUS*  lupri.  I  4|  1117  Conitltutlon  Art.  11. 

51/   Then  li  thui  no  need  to  aiailna  the  othir  queitlone 
~     jUt*d  above  It  ^. 
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S86 

r.!-2 


at  balr  to  the  thcoM  under  the  prlot.  dalunot  aonatltutlon 
el  IRI4  by  her  brotbar.  taleofcaua.^  ler  nowlnatlon  aaa 
ap|ifoa«d  only  by  the  tbert-walaatad  Voblei.^  the  cowiti- 
totlon  el  1114  vai  a  reialt  of  e  bloodliii  eoup  d'aUt  lad 
by  Ring  RdMbaMba  V  altar  the  propoaala  e^lad  In  It  bad 
baan  rajeotad  by  in  eleoted  conetj^tutlonel  eoiwenllon.^ 
the  ccoan  lende  in  1191  aare  the  leit  rennant  ol  Ifnde 
leleed  by  LllHiohslenl'e  royil  pcedeceiaor  Rtnehwaba  I  IR* 
a«9raaelve  wirfore.^   People  who  bellefa  thit  taerlcen 
title  to  tho  lind  todey  H  Invelld  beeauaa  It  U  founded  en 
eonqoait  nay  ba  herd  put  to  eiplilo  aby  Lllluohelinl'i  olela 
aai  not  equally  Imlld.    If  Lllluokalanl  had  no  neral  right 
to  the  lacoM.  then  ab«  bad  no  aoril  right  to  ocnpfnaetlen 
for  Ite  Ion* 

bllluokelanl  loot  tha  InooM  fren  tha  Crown  linda 
ae  e  reiult  ol  being  depoaad  Iron  the  throne  by  the  lavoltt« 
tlon  of  1191.   fba  Oevatmant  ol  the  Aapubllc  el  iawall  took 


^    (pootnete  continued  Iron  prevloue  pngat 

group  aho  Included  nanv  of  the  lltJ 

Sevirtheleie.  «a  nuat  look  at  who  had  •«iat  under  thit 

conitltutlon  to  deteralna  aho  had  whet  {S.J®**.^;,!"'* 

Since  the  0.1.  did  not  help  laeoaa  tha  1117  Conitltu^ 

tlon  It  la  Mt  norelly  raepenaible  for  that  doouaant'e 

effecte. 


11/ 
12/ 


1  RUVRSVMU.  197. 

Id.  Whan  aha  wee  eppreved  twelve  or  thirteen  of  tba  91 
fiSblea  ware  Caucailen.  JWKRi;  IM.  JS*,.^  ^ 

Conetltutlone  of  1193  and  1114  Voblee  were  eppolntad  by 
(he  Ring. 

41/    3  ROTRRWOAU.  137-134  <I99]). 


jv  «'iay7  111  it  9^9  (111- 
Biwell  by  Ranaheneha  t  aaa 

<l9]i)  ^  


13  »  f«  ^-        eSnquait  el 

tiMheneha  l  aMSg^^KMlt  i.!!!?""^  ""^^ 
BAM.  MOAL  W  *IM  W-«  <l9ii). 
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].     qove^mNint  lende 

Ai  with  tba  Crown  landi.  the  flret  queetlon  ii  • 
ectuelly  had  what  rlghti.  dutlei.  prlvliaga.  ind  poware 
raletlng  to  thi  Ooaernnent  lendi  it  the  tine  of  the 

Revolution. 

itetutae  and  ciaa  law  eitabllehed  thet  the 
ooverment  lende  belonged  to  the  ©overnaant.  a  legel  pataon 
eepatete  and  dUtlnct  froa  ell  neturel  ptrione.ii^  Oayte- 
dey  deelelena  about  Und  uea.  lelee  end  leeilng  were  nada  by 
the  mnletir  of  the  Inter  lor  .11^  Alter  the  eetabUebnant  ol 


21/ 


cSSTrSfwJj;  the  crown  lende  and  <h«2'«r"i,i;?«« 
the  Act  of  June  7.  1141.  •hlch  accepted  the  Rlng*i 
innJ!  n  aeSflng  owner;hlp  of  the  •r:K^?ia*!'*S:rtIa 
kha  Ooverment  end  the  Croan  lendi  In  the  Rlngii  Mttia 
cmUr!  mS.         30l<llt7>  <par  Judd.  C.JJT" 
linoa  i!  Watk>  I  <^>'^)<  ^ur^tap  al  ■iahOP.  7 

IIS.  4«.  118  (»■■>*   laa  Act  ol^uly  H.  lisito 
arMid.  for  tba  Appelntmt  '^f  Agenti  to  tall  Oovarn- 
Sl^  UndJ  t5  ttilaoplT  1191  Sie.  Uwa  93.  tanrlntad 
Tt  2  <1939>  3I9I(  Act  Ol  July  i.  1191  to  AMnd 

the  ta4o^  lection  of  the  Act  to  trovlde  lor  Appoint- 

L.  1191  D4  99«  reprinted  et  3  R.L.i.  <1939)  'I97i 
DieDoiltUn  oi  OoSernMnt  Undi.  CC  1199  li  19*  41.  47| 
CD.  L  M  19.  41.  47.  CL.  If  111.  174*  179.  repilnted 
in  3  «:*."  (I9i9>  31911  1174  laii.  ti  c.  34  (ellowlng 
Alnleur  of  Interior  ee  agant  for  ^- ^JJJ'^JIt 
laeaa  lell  or  trenelar  lend  owned  by  OovernpentH  iiTi 
illr  L.  c.  44  ind  1171  Mil.  L.  c.  9  <'Ifl«i"^7l,2^» 
^  S^:r»ent  lendh  Act  to  t;?""*** 
end  iettling  oi  Bo«eiteedi.  1114  iaii. 
iraeulatlno  aala  ol  goverrawnt  lend  to  the  paonial. 
llalSld  bv^llll  laei.  Uwa  c.  94  ind  1190  laiilon  Uaa 
aSJ  tS  OaMnina  the  Ititue  of  the  Undlnga  ol 

|j;^«i?«-<*  :!.!!s.'2ils-r:s:';ialirto 

uaa  g 

See  iiQ.  Act  to  Orgeniaa  tha  ^^•."•fjl*^"^, 
liaiT^  Sew.  itetute  Uaa  pp  71.  99-109.  193.  Act  to 
"oaide  "«  the  A5pei"t^"t  ol  Aginte  to  dell  Ooaarn- 
lint  Unda  to  the  faepU.  1191  t.  93.  reprinted 

ti  3  S.L.S.  (1919>  3l5i|  the  ttOMOteed  Acti  cltad  In 


11/ 


(Pootnoti  continued  en  nait  pegel 


II 


.5/ 


I  Rlnadott  and  the  llghti  of  the  Public  therein.  1193 
le.  l2wrcr44  (granting  prlvete  perione  the  right  to 
I  qovarnaent  lendlngel. 


BE8T  COPY 


ERIC 


tiM  till  COnatlUtiOn  tiM  NinUUr  9f  ID*  loltrier 
it«Myc  CiuecaUii*^  fti*  CabiMt,  In  tba  •••retM  e(  U« 
9«Mr«t  MMvtiva  cutliority,  ooal4r  mU  tfMUiooa  ftbeut  lan^ 
uM  but  could  not  tMM  or  Mil  oovornatnt  land. 
poMr  m4  ri«tat  lo  doeido  bov  and  triion  oovornMOt  land 
to  b*  uMd«  oold  or  Uaaod  Mia  vaatad  in  tht  t«9ialatttra*U/ 


^    tPootnota  eontlnuad  (ro«  provioua  ^al 

n.  SS  fttprai  1114  Icaa.  L.  o,  24  (Miniatar  of  tntarior 
author l»ad  to  tail,  laaaa  or  tranaCar  any  land  worth 
laac  than  9S,000.00h  1114  taaa.  l.  o.  n  (Miniatar  of 
tntarior  to  taka  and  hold  land  for  lonolulu  Hatamorkai 
1111  Saaa.  L.  o.  44  and  1111  Saaa*  Lava  o,  9  (Niniatar 
of  tntarior  to  adainiatar  publio  auotiona  of  OovarnMnt 
landah  1114  faaa.  Lava  o.  )1  (aP9ro«in«  lliniatar*a 
purchaaa  of  land  for  Hotokai  laptr  colony h  111!  Saaat 
t*  c.  I  (Niniatar  to  auetion  off  Und  aaohaating  to 
Ooaarnaanth  tl9>  Saaa.  L.  o.  44  (authoriaing  NlniaUr 
.    to  Mka  atudy  of  QO¥arna#nt  landingah  1192  Saaa*  L.  e* 
II  (authoriaina  Niniatar  to  iaatta  9oyal  fatanta  to 
Oovarniiant  landaK 


na  Boat  of  tha  duration  of  tba  HIT  Conatitution 
Niniatar  of  tha  intarior  voa  Lorrin  a.  thuraton« 


52/  Ourino 
tha  nI 

laadar  of  tha  tanaiationiat  ravolutionariaa*  3 
mmMU  919.  Tha  othar  Niniptara  of  tha  tntarior 
vara  Charlaa  Ipancar,  id,  at  411*  cborlaa  T.  Ouliok* 
i^.  at  999*  991,  and  daorga  tt.  ttltooK,  ja,  at  991. 

}%/    1117  Conatitution  Artiolaa  91,  4t,  71.    Soiling  and 
laaaing  90¥arnBant  land  waa  tha  Niniatar  of  tha 
Intarior *a  job*  aaa  n*  91  augra,   $m  tba  la«  atood  at 
tha  tiaa  of  tha  Rairolution  nalthar  tha  Niniatar  nor  tha 
Cabinat  could  aall  land  worth  ovar  99*000.00.  itia 
Niniatar  of  tntarior  ooutd  aalt  land  north  ovfr 
99,000.00  only  if  tha  frivy  Council  approvad.  1114 
saaa.  l.  o.  24.    tut  tha  llll  Conatitution  prohibitad 
tha  Privy  Council  froa  doino  anything  not  apacifioally 
authoriaad  by  tha  Conatitution  and  aalling  Govarnaant 
land  »aa  not  ona  of  ita  authoriaad  functiona.  1111 
Conatitution  lutiela  40.    tha  Supraaa  Court  ha  Id  that 
any  action  nhioh  raguirad  approval  <of  tha  frivy  Council 
could  not  bo  dona  ir  tha  1111  Conatitution  did  not 
authorito  tho  privy  Council  to  daoida  auoh  oattitra.  iQ 
tha  Nattar  of  fonora  of  tha  Cabinat  aa  to  Nattara 
tfm>ln  donkrol  dg  thaTfdtfJggitBoii;  ra^w.  8H  illlU. 

21/    1BB7  Conatitution  Article  44.    for  tha  aort  of  laM 
Khlch  tha  Lt^lalatura  uaad  ita  authority  to  anaot  aaa 
a>Q.  tho  atatutaa  oitad  in  n.  99  and  91  aupra. 


11 


ahip 


A  paraon  iriharita  aithar  by  will  or  by  intaatata 


auooaaaion.   Ililla  era  affactiva  only  baeauaa  tha  poaitiva 
law  aaya  ao.^   Mhan  a  paraon  diaa  without  a  will  a  atatuta 


dataroinaa  who  will  gat  hia  proparty 


thcra  ia  no 


inharitanca  aicapt  according  to  poaitlva  law. 

tagally*  tha  land  belonging  to'  tha  flawaiian 
Oovarnaant  in  1B9I  haa  paaaad  to  tha  0.8.  Oovarnaant  and  to 


04/   «.  N.  nohfaldr  Bona  Pundanantal  Laqal.  ConcaPttona_aa 
Appliad  to  Judicial  ■aaaonlna,  arVULil  L.j.  !«>  H^U 

(9/    1  J.  smtSAN,  NQRKS  909  (1199). 
11/    Hohfaldt  aupra  at  2). 

^   eafora  tha  Statuta  of  Villa,  92  a.  VttX  c.  I  (1940)* 
wllla  of  land  wara  not  racogniaod  at  Ingliah  coaaen 
law.    8aa    T.P.T.  VLUlintT*  A  CONClSt  HIBTORy  Of  ni 
CONNON         917  (9th  ad.  1991)  Villa  in  fiawaii  today 
ara  govarnad  by  tha  Onifom  Proba^Coda  8.1.8.  e.  910. 
B.R.fl.  9  9IO-2t901  aapowara  any  pamen  aightaan  yaara 
or  over  who  ia  of  aound  nind  to  nakV  a  will. 

91/    tn  Hawaii  thia  ia  dataroinad  by  S.n.l.  99  9IOii-101  to 
940 1 2-40 1. 
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Private  individuala  had  na  power a*  right a  or  pri* 
vilagaa  to  uaa  Ooaarnaant  land  without  Oovarnnant  authori- 
Mtion  or  to  daaida  how  it  waa  to  ia  uaad.^  Nawa liana* 
lika  any  othar  ioaiwiduala«.  uaing  Oowarnaant  land  without  , 
Oomnaant  authorisation  cojuld  bo  cdnvictad  of  traapaaa.^ 
tf  aawaliana  had  any  righta  or  powara  regarding  Oovarnaent 
land  they  bed  only  the  politicel  right  end  power  to  pertic* 
ipate  in  controlling  the  Qowernaent.^   Since  no  Heweiien 
owned  the  Oowernnent  lande  in  IMl,  no  Heweiien  hed  eny 
elelM  for  reparetione  due  to  their  euppoeed  "theft." 

Adyocetee  of  reparetione  nay  ergue  thet  et  laeet 
the  Beweiiene  inherited  tha  Qoverment  leHde  or  e  norel 
oleia  to  reparetione  for  their  loee  when  the  Oov«rnoent  o| 
Heweii  ceeeod  to  eaiet  in  1199.    The  ehenge  of  foro  of 
gowernaent  in  llll  froa  e  aonarchy  to  a  provieionel  90vern- 
aent  and  tha  further  chenge  in  1894  froa  the  provieionel 
governaent^o  tha  Kepublic  did  not  elter  the  ownerehip  of 
the  lend  by  the  Oovernnent  of  Heweii.    Ownerehip  chenged 
only  in  llll  when  the  Qovernaent  of  Heweii  gave  the  Oovern- 
nent lande  to  the  Oovernaant  of  tha  United  stetee.^  The 


•0/   itie  Huleene  Aet«  1190  Seee.  Uwe.  p.  t02«  eboliehed  the 
right  of  indlviduel  Reweiiene  to  grow  crope  end  peeture 
anlaele  on  Oovernaant  lend.    HRSC  Oreft  et  290t  levy* 
aupra  n.94«  et  191.    The  Governaent  eoa«tiaee  geve 
epeoTel  etetutory  euthorieetion  to  eeabere  of  the 
public  to  uee  Qovernaent  lende.    See  e.g.  1192  Seeeion 
Lawe  c.  44  (re  public  uee  of  boet  lendinge)  I  new. 
Stetute  192  (paraieeion  to  cut  tiabar  end  fuel  on 
Qovernaent  land  in  occordence  with  prAvieione  of  Act  of 
aoveaber  9*  1140. 

•i/   g^q..  1110  Seeeion  Lawa  p.  91. 

U/   SSa  infra  et   . 

61/   gee  KBL80N*  euPta  n.  11  et  3I40B9. 


II 


queetion  io  whether  Reweiiene  in  llll,  although  e  ainority 
of  tha  populetion  o^  the  Xelende,  had  an  e«olueive  aorel 
ri^:  c  to  inherit  froa  the  Oovernnent*  even  though  the 
p^-^itive  lew  eeid  thet  they  did  oot. 

Property  ie  e  eat  of  legel  reletionahipe  aaong 
people  concerning  thinge.^   Proparty  intareete  ere  erected 
end  aaintained  by  poeitive  lewt   conetitutione*  etetutee, 
reguletione  end  ceee  law.    "Proparty  end  law  ere  born  end 
auet  die  together.    Before  the  lawa  there  waa  no  propartyi 
tatie  eway  tha  lewe,  ell  proparty  oeeeee.  .  .  ."^  Inheri- 
tenoe  of  property  ie  one  aort  of  purely  legel  reletion- 


the  Stete  of  Heweii.^    Inheritence  froia  the  Ooverneent 
contrery  to  poeitive  lew  ie  even  aore  iapoeeible  then 
inheritence  froa  e  natural  pereon  contrery  to  poeitive  lew 
eince  the.  governaent  ie  created  by  Uw  (e  conetitution) 
end  receivee  ell  ite  powere  to  trenefer  lend  froa  thet  lew. 
There  fore  f  the  Reweiiene  di(i  not  inherit  lend^U^  the 
Qovernaent  of  Heweii. 

To  refute  thi^  t^^ya^*  reperetione  edvocetee 
would  heve  to  prove  th.i^  there  i^  e  epeclfiCf  univereel, 
aorel  lew  of  inheritence  which*  «hen  epplied  to  Heweiien 
hietory*  ovarrldeee  century  of  poeitive  law  end  9ivea  only 
the  Reweiiene  e  aorel  right  to  Oovernaent  lend.  Bven 
proving  that  the  people  of  e  country  eoaetiaee  heve  e  right 
to  inherit  froa  the  governaent  ie  not  enough.  Reparetione 
proponente  auet  prove  thet  tlie  "«orel  lew"  hee  e  reciel 
reetrictiont    thet  even  though  the  Hewaiiene  vtre  far  |«ee 
then  he If  the  populetion  of  Heweii  in  1898  they  vore  eosehow 
entitled  to  ell  of  the  Oovernaent  lend.^"^ 

Soae  heve  euggeated  thet  the  Heweilene  had 
"eboriginel  title"  or  "recognieed  title"  to  the  Coverneent 
end  Crown  lende  end  thet  theee  righte  ere  inherited  by 


^    Treety  of  Anneaetion  Article  II*  In  THURSTON,  THE 

PUHOANtNTAL  U«  OP  RAMATt  24  4 1  Anne  let  ion  ReeolutloHt 
•in  TflURSTOH  291-2921  orgenie  Act  ||  73,  99.  Act  of 
April  30*  1900  C.  3)9,  11  stet.  14I|  Adaiealon  Act 
99  9«  lit  Pub  t.  14-3  .73  Btet.  4.    Boav  land  hee  been 
eold  by  the  0.8.  or  the  Btete  to  privete  pereone. 

20/    In  llll,  Beweiiene  end  pert-Heweiiene  wete  36.t4t  of 
the  populetion  of  Reweiit  in  ifOO  they  were  29.7)9.  R. 
SCBHITT*  HISTORICAL  STATISTICS  OP  HAMAtt  29  (1977). 


ao 


•  propvtfcy  rlQhk  In  lifJ.^ 

dtflnlng  •  ••t  of  l«9tl  r.Ukl^thlpt  -oiig  kl»  O.t.  9<»»«»- 
••nt. 'Inaivl^y*!  -Mtt  tr«loa«  inaui* 

|lvlA9  in  th«  Onittd  SUU.  bok  lUln9  'P^'^ 
Mtrlcan  tocUky.    an««  «»•  tfockrln.  of  ••borlgln.l  klkU- 
th«  Uirf  on  »hUh  in  indiM  krll»o        ll»l»»a  ^«  ^" 
fM  eUpU  obooiuto  by  kho  OnUod  gor-rw*"*-^ 
Thle  foo  tUpU 

kht  lond  by  -hlU  Miirleafii  or  by  iublocti  «f  •  fciroptMi 


po»or  i^hlch  iubMquonkly  kronifocrtd  Ui  clota  to  kho  O.i. 

Aborlglnol  tlklo  Mi  not  o  proptcky  rlghkt^ 
tho  Iik»l.n  trlbo  hoo  only  tbo         •right  of  oocuponey.*!^ 


71/    Blonain.  smM'  iHK*  *^ 

>Ha  tnittc  Draft  loeko  ok  whothor  Bo«ollono  hovo 

ifi  )«■>  ■  insc  Ofoft  ppt  •uk  kho  iiioo 

IllJSJt  tirtSo  oorol  Clou 

1891  hod  wy  proporty  right  undor  tho  loii  of  tho 
ilnidoS.    If  thoThoJ  no%ych  tight  tho  lond  could  not 
hova  boon  ikoltn  froa  khoa. 


!!?ie5ilopoi  froo  prt-Mvolutlonory  Urltloh  loij. 

trf        n»i    •Thli  li  nok  o  proporky  cighk  bok  MOimki 
0*0  right  of  oScSponcV-hicR  kRo  oovo^olgn  9r«.co  or>^' 
Mouiki  igolnik  inkruilon  by  khird  porkwa  jukj^'^h 
f  i«hk  of  Scoponcy  aoy  bo  toralnikod  ond  ouch  londi 
fl!w  dltSSiS  !f  bj  th*  io^orolgn  Ikiolf  -Uhout  ony 
iUg.lly  •SSTcoiblo^'obllgotlon  ko  coaponooto  tho 
indlono** 
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ConMquontiy.  ovon  It  ttoiiolloni  hod  oborlglnol 
tltlo  to  tho  covirreiint  londi  undor  "oooll  lo»  in  l«J  thoy 
did  not  h«vo  •  proporty  right  ond  »#oro  not  ontltlod  to 
co»pon*otlon* 

•Hocoqnltod  tltlo*  10  iUllor  to  oborlglnol  tltlo 
otcspt  thot  th«  qovorwiont  owoi  cooponootlon  undor  tho  fifth 
AMndBont  for  taking  lond  hold  by  rocognliod  klt.lo**^ 
•Rocognltlon*  ooono  thot  Congroii  oo  iovorolgn  hoi  grontod 
•n  indlon  krlbo  tho  right  to  poroonontly  uio  ond  occupy 
cortoln  Und.^    Tho  grant  lo  to  kho  tribo  oi  o  corporoto 
•ntlty.  not  to  th*  IndUlduol  Indloni.*^ 

8lnc*  thi  U.S.  Congroio  woo  not  iovorolgn  In 
nottoll  btforo  \W*  It  could  not  hovo  grontod  Rowollono 
rtcognttod  tltU.S*''    I«  nono  of  tho  tnotloi  botMOn  thi 
U.S.  ind  thi  nttfollon  flngdoo  did  tho  U.S.  purport  to  grant 
•ny  lond  In  Howoll  to  tho  Ulngdoii.^''   Hor  «oro  flO*Mll«no 


tndlani* 


Inupiat  ^ooiM>nUv  vTTni>.  MO  f.ld  lll#  I" 

CI.  iwu 


81/    T«»  Hlt*Ton  Ind ion 

(Ct 


82/ 


,d.  A.^  4  fo«  Trlh*  of  indlitio  of  0"*!;ff*„^:-M-f' 
Ct.  ^   U^f  i^i  ^mtt.  doniog        U*8>  fll 

(1961). 


83/ 


riooino      WcCurtoln.  >15  M 
TT9ff9)(por  Moiooi,  4 J 

M/   HIUC  Oroft 


S4  L.ed.  St 


NHSC  oroft  234-215.  -fto  troot lot  worod  only  frlond- 
ihlp.  novlgotion,  eooaorco  ond  torlffo.  Ifl. 


88/     1  MCtCtCMSDU  BRITAWICA  30S  UMU  '"•'^"•f 

-     indlini-  to      group  of  huoon  popuUtlona  (locol  rocoj 

ilS  luroJlcoi)  Of  5o?th  Morloo  ond  South  Morlco  and 

tho  corlbboon  Itlonda.* 

trootnoto  contlnuod  on  nott  pagol 


una  boM  by  tndlano  undof  •aborlgiMl  tltla*  «mo  bold  eol- 
lootlvsly  by  tbo  trIbo,  or  by  o  onbgroup  of  tbo  trIbo  oiwh 
u  a  ol«i«  ne%  by  any  Indlvldtiol  Indiana.^  In  Mohfoldiaii 
tarM,  thia  •right  of  ooeopohoy"  i»uld  bo  choraotarlaod  aa 
tba  •pflvU«ga*  of  tbo  trlbo  to  uso  tbo  land  as  It  aa« 
fU.22/  lovovot,  thio  prUllogo  did  not  «orry  with  it  tbo 
•ohfoldlan  *rlght*  kbot  tbo  a.t.  govornaont  not  Intortoro 
ttltb  tbo  trlbo' a  oaa.   Tbo  0.1.  gofornaont  hid  tho  oioluoUo 
right  ond  prUllogo  to  oatlngulab  tbo  Indian  trlbo* o  oborlg- 
lnol tltlo  by  puroboao  or  congttott.^  Tho  Q.t.  could  Uko 
tho  Itfid  «ltbOttt  boing  obllgod  by  tbo  rlft»  taoodaont  to  pay 
Jiiat  coaponMtlon.22/   purohaaoo  froa  Indian  trlboo  «Mra 
valid  ovoa  If  tbo  Indlono  aold  llUrally  *unaar  tbo  guo.'i^/ 
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c 


71/  Johnaon  and  fltohaa'a  Ua*oo  WMntoah,  fiofer§» 
^    foo^|U-fon  Indiana  w«  b,Ji^   

22/  go§  tohfold.  n.  M  aupro. 


oupco.  0*  14« 


21/   »oo-llt-Ton  Indiana  ».  Dtl>.  gogf*  n.  14| 
^    fironla'a  Uaooo      H'lnEooR.  ouPto.  n.  7Jt  ^Coi 
gl"a  o  fcitia  Wblcb       evMrtroTtbo  cofiquoror 


nquoot 
oomiot 


•  «bOOt>  Ot  Stt. 


2!/  TooH 


>■  it-Ton  t  fid  1 1 


iriL.U.  M  SM,  %n*   Tho  Indian  Clalao 

CoR^looion  Act  ol  IMS  28  O.i.C.  U  70  ft  a*S|.  P*«-   

alttod  roeotory  for  loaa  of  oborlglnol  tltlo  undor  aoao 
oircwstonooo.  •  "faiti*^"?..?*.,- 

0«d>.  ISI  Ct.  Ci:         IJl  P.iupp.  HI^UJ").    «ut  kha 
fnJtan  Claiaa  Coaalaaion  Act  waa  nok  tbo  low  of  BaiMti 
in  .l»S. 

3li-iiot        *  .inSian  oocupanoy,  not  ipoelflcolly 
roeognlaod  aa  owooroblp  by  aotloo  outherlaod  Iw  ^ 
congrooo,  aay  bo  oatingulabod  •J^tS' 
coapanaatlon.    «»ory  Morlcan  aehoolboy  know  kf^JJ^ 
oovogo  trlboo  of  thlo  continent  «oro  doprUod  of  thoir 
oncoatrol  rangaa  by  forco  and  that  av«n  whon  tho 
Indiana  codod  allllona  of  ocroo  by  trooty  '"/•J"'" 
blonkota.  food  and  trlnkOta.  It  oaa  not  o  aala  but  tbo 
conquaroro'  «in  that  daprlvod  thM  of  thla  land. 
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tut  porhapa  thoro  aoa  an  oguUolont  doctrine  In 
lt«3  loooilan  loa  In  «hlch  tho  totfolion  Oovirnaont  had 
ployod  Coograaa'  rolo  aa  aoooralgn  and  tho  flotfollono  playod 
Indlwio.    Old  tho  ■otfolian  ootarnaont  rooognlto  o  *loiMlioQ 
trlbo* a*  tltla  to  tbo  Oovornaont  landaT 

Thara  Ma  no  oapraaa  aontlon  of  ony  doctrino  of 
rocognUod  tltlo  in  tho  loo  of  tho  Rowollon  Mnarchy. 

Thla  la  not  ourprlalng.    Thara  waa  no  plAco  and  no 
nood  for  roeognlaod  tltlo.    Tho  deotrlno  oaa  craatod  for  ond 
oalatad  in  a  altuatloo  In  ohloh  o  povorful.  doalnont, 
aootorn  oocloty  olth  o  Matarn  logal  and  political  ayatoa 
ti^.  puahlng  Into  lond  hold  by  oooh,  prlaltiv*,  non-Waotoro 
trlboo  oporotift^  ittkb  only  •coatoaary  lao.»   Tho  trlboo 
oalatad  on  tho  aorgino^'^goograpbically  and  polltieally«*-of 
tha  dbalnoni  aoelaty.    Tha  docirlnoa  of  roeognlaod  tltlo  and 
aboriginal  tltla  aalttod  to  aatlafy  tho  contradictory 


11/    (Peotnoto  cMtlnuod  froa  provlouo  pagat 

Thla  accordo  olth  tba.  anthopologlcol  definition.  |oa 
a.g.  A.M.  JOttfSt,  TM  MOIAI  BillTMt  OP  MftlCA, 

(iMiu  trim.  ttM'tnM  TO  civilimtioj  m 
TtMis  w  Tiid  cmtm  or  Tst  twtmnt  stati,  jj8-27j 

(iHt).   Tha  Interior  Dopartaont'a  reouUtlona  for 
reoognialng  a  group  to  bo  en  Mndlen  tribe*  Includa  the 
ragulraaante  tlat  Ihe  group  t»o  olthln  the  contlnonul 
oT.  and  deaeondad  froa  obot Iginel  inhabltenta  of  the 
continental  O.i.i  end  that  U  bo  roeognlaod  ea  ett 

Ineltide  all  *tho  doeoofldanta  ol  any  pro-<oloabien 
inbobiUrtto  of  Morth  Miariet.*   tlofldln,  auPifl  n.  •  at 
II  auggaata  that  aacluding  aaoallana  eroanEKrolaaa  of 
•Indiana*  aay  vlolaU  the  Pourtoonth  Aaondoonfo  ben  on 
racial  claoolflootlono.   •owovor,  ■ha  propoooe  •  »«iJl 
cleaalflcotlofl  thot  mid  leave  out  obiud,  blaoke  4nA 
Ociontalet 
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dMiras  of  tlM  40Bln«tit  %mfM$  ^^ft  •ll  tM  land  Uiai 
WIS  wrtb  9rabblii9,  fmt  ««!«•  Ita  oonaeUnoa  by  giving  tf 
krtb««  •  atnlMlly  fair  daal. 

In  iawall  In  lif]  thara  Mr*  no  aarglnal  tribaa. 
Tha  iawallana  «ar*  not  and  navar  had  baan  tribal.^  TMy 
wara  tha  largaat  part  of  tba  acoUty  and  a  Mjorlty  of  tha 
alaetorata.    thay  had  long  ainea  adoptad  tha  tiaatarn 
polltleal  ayataa  of  conatltutlonaA  aonarohy  and  auoh  tiaatarn 
cultura.    Tba  llogdoii  bad  ^optad  tha  Anglo^Aaadean  ooMon 
laM.^  Tba  aovarnaant  alraady  ovnatf  tha  Qovarn»ant  lan4| 
It  bad  no  naad  to  grab  It. 


fof  tha  anthropological  daflnltlon  of  a  triba 
aupra  n.  9$,  at  106*107.  Votably*  a  trlba  'I 
agalltarlani  thara  ara  atlll  no  full^tlaa  apa 


rARB, 


riba  i 
Ma 

agalltarlani  thara  ara  atlll  no  full^tlaa  apatlallata 
aueh  aa  aoldlara,  aitlaana*  prlaata*  or  political 
offloa-holdara.  .  .  .    Tba  trlba  .  .  .    poaaaaaaa  no 
atrong  pollTloal  organisation  or  paraanant  off lea  of 
control  .  .  .  .*    Id.    Coapara  1  KOTRMOAU  7~10 
{lM)t  D.  HAUO,  tUSIhllM  AmriQUITIU  IZ-^IZ,  117-aO] 
(ISfO  ad.)i       '.ally,  Changaa  In  Land  Tanura  ln_JlaMaJLt 
17Tar_l»?0>  ^t  ?7-4f  (IfM)  TMatar^a  thaala  In 
.tin  War  ally  of  Hawaii  library)*  on  tha  Car  aora  coaplaa 
and  arlatocratICi  aortal  ana  polltleal  brganliatlon  of 
pra«contact  Baiiall.    Tba  lagai  daflnltlon  of  a  trlba  la 
aat  out  In  2S  C.r.R.  ff    54.1,  54.7.    M  saa  r.  CMM, 
HAhoaooR  or  rRORML  INOIMI  UN,  2M->272  (1171  raprlnt 
of  IMA  od.). 

M/  •  flat  a^q^  Oni  V.  Haafc.  7  Raw.  17  (ll5tr »aalloRalant  v« 
IplSaSn.  }  riaw.         aff/d  1  Ra«.  ui,'^W'AV{\HJ)t 
btlnctplaa  Adoptad  by  tha  Board  of  Coaslaalonara  to 
Quiat  Land  TItUa  In  thair  Adjudication  of  clalaa 
Praaantad  to  Thaa,  L.  1147,  p.  11  raprlntad  at  a  R.L.H. 
(1^29)  2124  and  ratlflad  and  adoptatf  aa  atatuta  lav,  l. 
1147  p.  14  raprlntad  at  2  R.L.R.  (1125)  2117.  CRim 
aupra  n.  If  at  15-21f  1  RDTRRIIMLL  2lf-2f9|  DMtB 
I3l«>l2l.    All  tha  raal  proparty  oaaat  in  tba  firat 
alght  voluaaa  of  tha  Hawaii  Raporta  aaka  It  elaar  that^ 
tha  Anglo-Aaarlcan  coaaon  law  of  proparty  waa  adoptatf 
aa  tha  proparty  law  of  tha  Hawaiian  Rlngdoa.    Rba  a.a.. 
In  tha  Mattai  of  tha_R_fttata  of  Hla  WajaatV  Raaahaaaha 
IV,  I  hm!;  Ms  dial)  (adoption  of  coaaon  law  rulaa  of 
aowar).    H.R.s.  I    1-1  (adoptad  In  1112)  aada  tha 
engllah  and  taarlcan  coaAon  law  tha  coaaon  law  of 
Hawaii  aacapt  wbara  It  waa  contrary  to  tba  Conatltutlon 
or  lawa  of  Rawall,  or  Hawaiian  praeadant  or  uaaga. 
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Tha  Conatiltutlon  of  1B92,  wbleh  raplaead  It,  had  no  provl- 
aion  raco^nlrlng  coaaon  righta  tp  land,  nor  did  tha  Conati- 
tutton  of  1BB7,  which  waa  In  affact  in  rSfl. 

Rvan  bafora  tha  1S92  ConatUutlon  ^i^^adoptad,  tba 
Hahala  aaijaratad  tha  varloua  undUldad  l^taraata  In  aaeh 
placa  of  iLnd.^^    *ha  Prinolplaa  of  tha  Land  Coaalaalonara , 
waa  tha  official  and  «^uthorltatlva  gloaa  on  tha  rafaranca  to 
coaaon  rlgijta  In  tba  1440  Conatltutlon  aa  wall  aa  on  tha  old 
land  euatoia  an4  naw  lard  law.<^   Tba  e<>aalaalonara,  Intar- 
prating  tha  anclant  cuatoaa  of  land  hol(*.ng,  ojtplalnad  that 
tha  Ring' ow  lad  an  undlv:dad  Intaraat  In  all  tha  land  of 
Rawall,  approrlaa^lng  o<ia>thlrd  of  Ua  total  valua.^  Rach 
konohUl,  owiad  an  appro  tiaata  ona^thlrd  undWIdad  Ifitaraat 
only  In- lihai  particular  placa  of  land  to  which  tha  Ring  had 
g Ivan  hla  feudal  righta.^    Bach  tanant  had  an  approalaata 
ona-thlrd  Ufjdlvldad  Intaraat  only  In  tba  particular  placa  of 
land  which  ba  faraad.^    Tba  thaory  that  tvary  Hawaiian 


9)/    Lavy,  aupra,  n.  34  at  B54'>B55|  Morria,  Tba  Land  Byataa 
of  Hawaii,  21  A.B.A.  JOORHAL  449,  B50  (1915)|  RH8C 
Draft  2^9. 

94/    Prlnclplaa  Adoptad  by  tba  Board  of  Coaaladlonara  to 
Oulat  Land  Tttiaa  In  ThaIr  Adjudication  of  Clalaa 
Praaantad  to  Thaa,  L. 1B4T  p.  Bl,  raprlntad  at  2  R.L.H. 
(1929)  2124  and  adoptad  aa  atatuta  law  L.1B47  p.  24, 
raprlntad  at  2  R.L.H.  (1925)  2117.    B£<|  CRINBM,  aupra 
n.  19  at  B-12. 

9V  Id. 

•6/  Id. 

97/    Id.    Air.  Act  conflraing  CarUln  Raaolutiona  of  tba  Ring 
ind  Privy  Council,  Paaa«d  on  tba  21at  Day  of  Dacaabar 
A.D.  1B49,  Granting  to  tha  Coaaon  Paopla  Alloldal 
Titlaa  for  thaIr  Oww  Landa  and  Bouaa  Lota  and  Car  tain 
Othar  Prl)rllagaa,  L.  1B50  p.  202;  raprlntad  at  2  R.L.H. 
(1929)  2U1|  CHUtm  Ruj^^ra  n.  19  29-11  (natlva  tananta 
ra^ulrad  to  pfova  that  thay  actually  enltivatad  tha 
landa  thaV  olalaad  and  conaaquantly  only  about  10,000 
aeraa,  laM  than  19  of  tha  land  la  tba  lalanda  want  to 
tananta . ) 
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If  tha  pura  fora  of  racognlaad  tltla  did  not  aalat 
opanly,  waa  aoaa  "quaal-*  fora  aaeratad  In  Hawaiian  latj? 
Proponanta  of  raparattona  h9va  auggaatad  thraa  quaaU 
ra<ognltlona- of  eoUactlva  Hawallan'tltlai    tha  1B40 
Conatltutloni  Ring  Raaahaaaha  lll*a  Nahalv  Grant  to  tha 
Oovarnaanti  and  tha  Laglalatura'a  accaptanca  of  tha  grantad 
landa .12/ 

Tha  Rlhgdoa*a  Conatltutlon  of  1840  da^lacad  that 
to  "Raaahaaaha  I  .  .  .  balongad  all  tba  land  froa  ona  and  of 
tba  lalanda  to  tha  othar,  though  It  waa  not  hla  own  privata 
pro|iarty.    it  balongad  to  tha  chlafa  and  paopla  in  coaaon  of 
whoa  Raa4haaaha  waa  tba  haad  and  had  tha  aanagaaant  of  tha 
landad  proparty.*^'  Tha  Conatltutlor.  want  on  to  provlda 
that  Raaahaaaha  ill  had  auccaad|||^to  Raaahaaaha  I'a  poaltlon 
and  prarogatlvaa.^ 

Tha  1B40  Conatltutlon  la  no  aupport  for  aitvndlng 
ivcognliad  tltla  doetrlna  to  Raw«;i.    it  waa  rapaalad  In 
1B52  and  by  iB9)  had  baan  a  daad  Uttar  for  41  yaara.^/ 


•9/    Blondin,  aupra  n.  B  at  29-]0i  NacRanrta,  aupra  n.  44  at 
7J-74,  BlT'^  — ^ 

90/    LYDtCRRR,  auprj  n.  25,  at  9*10.    Thara  watv  no  lagal 
llalta  on  Raaahaaaha  I'a  powar.    Cf^  flolaaa,  aupra  n. 
21.    coapara  Conatltutlon  of  tha  fiiwallan  Rapubl Ic  Art. 
95,  LYDBCRRB  at  222,  atatlng  that  tha  Crown  landa  had 
alwaya  baan  Oovarnaant  landa  and  would  contlnua  to  ba. 
Both  conatltutlonal  provlalona  aava  to  ba  Inatancaa  of 
a  naw  raglaa  trying  to  butraaa  Ita  authority  by 
clalaing  to  ba  only  a  continuation  of  tha  old. 

91/    LYDRCRRR  at  10. 

22/    &Si  conatltutlon  of  1BS2,  aat  out  at  TNUR8T0M  155  and 
LVORCRBR  14,  which  rapaalad  and  raplacad  tha  1B40 
Conatltutlon.    gas  1  ROYRBNDALL  244-261  (19)1)  for  tha 
hiatory  of  tha  cKanga  of  conatltuttona.    Tha  1B52 
Conatltutlon  waa  tha  only  ona  of  tha  four  conatltutlona 
of  tha  Rlngdoa  which  waa  approvad  by  alactad  rapraaan- 
tatlvaa  of  tba  paopla  bafora  Ita  adoption. 
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ownad^  an  undlvldad  Intaraat  In  awry  aguarv  Inch  of  Hawaii 
la  alaply  wrong. 2£/   Moraovar,  aa  a  raault  of  the  land 
raforaa  of  tha  lB40'a  Hawaii  adoptad  tha  Anglo-Aaar lean 
coaaon  law  of  proparty. 

Dur^n^*  tha  Mahala  tha  Ring  convayad  aoat  of  hla 
ahara  of'^ha  J^anda  to  tha  Oovarnaant. Tha  convvyancv 
aaya  iiiAt  tWt^ng  waa  giving  *to  tha  chlafa  and  pvople  tha 
largar  part,  of  ay  royal  land,  for  tha  uaa  and  banaflt  of  tha 
Hawaiian  Oovarnaant.*!^   tha  laglalatura  In  tha  act  of 
Juna  7,  1B4B  accaptad  tha  glft«  aaying  that  tha  land  had 
baan 

aada  ovar  to  hla  chlafa  and  paopla  In  tha 
kavplng  of  tha  Bouaa  of  Neblaa  and  Raprv- 
aantatlvaa  or  aueh  paraon  or  paraona  aa 
thay  aay  Uom  tiaa  to  tiaa  appoint,  to  ba 
dlapoiad  of  In  aueh  aannar  Aa  tha  Houy# 

of  Moblaa  and  Rapraaantativaa  aay.  dixa&t«.  

and  aa  aay  boat  proaota  tha  proaparlty  of 
thla  Rlngdoa  and  tha  dignity  of  tha 
Hawaiian  Crown.  .  .  .*102/ 

By  atatuta  tha  laglalatura,  'daclarad  thaaa  Und«  to  bv  mt 

apart  aa  tha  landa  of  tha  Hawaiian  Govarnaant*.-^^ 


92/    Tha  Idaa  that  aa  a  raault  of  tha  Nahete  all  tha  unds 
of  tha  Rlngdoa  wara  divldad  Into  three  parti»  on^-thlrd 
to  tha  Ring,  ona-third  to  tha  chiafi  and  ona-thlrd  to 
tha  coaaonara  la  'wholly  atronaoua.*    1  RUYlteNDALL  282 
( 19)B) . 

99/   Baa  n.  98  aupra* 

IW  is  ^S*  "'^^^U^^  ****  ''■iM^y  Ranahaatha 


ly,  1  Maw.  Til,  7h  illM) 

151/  HABBLS  BOOR,  tranalatad  by  Court  in  tha  Hattar  of  tha 
Batata  of  Hla  HaJa a ty  Raaahaaaha  iV.  3  haw  TM.  Tji 
(1B44).    Raad  litarally,  thla  would  hava  nada  the 
chlafa  and  paopla  tha  truataaa  for  tha  Oovarnaent « 

101/  Act  of  June  7,  184B. 

103/  id. 
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Both  iMchuthi  lit  end  tHi  ItvitiiUti  uMtf  tb* 
phr^e  •cliiefe  and  PtoPl^*       ^-^-^V  l«t.rcl»ng..bU  -Ith 
•th.  B— c^^tmmnt.'^  r)ii  tiwu  court 
durioQ  tiM  Hooarchy  nptittdly  totirpritttf  tht  tirq**  flriot 
•nd  th«  U9i*lt    r«*i  •cciptaoci  of  It  lo  v«»tli»o  U»w» 
owmrihlp  In  t.    Oovirnaoot  alono.AW/  ttitutio 
during  thi  Itowfchy  coollro  thli  vlii».i2i/ 

If  th*  BOMllaoi  ••  •  9»««P  H«d  '•C09n»««d  t'^** 
to  Oovirnoiot  Und  thin  tho  oovirmint  would  h«vo  boin 
roi|uir«d  to  coopooi.ti  thou  iviry  tlou  It  lold*  U«itd  or 
uo«4  ooy  Oovirnooot  Und.    But  It  did  not  do  to  end  mi 
f^*vir  raquicod  by  liw  to  do  lo. 

No  nlnitointh  cintury  pricodinto  racoqnlii  iny 
judicially  onlorcoibU  duty  of  tho  OovifWiont  to  ict  oi 
truitoo  of  the  lend  for  thi  i«-illini.    »  bonoflcUry  h»  • 
proporty  IntirMt  In  a  truit  boc.uoo  H  tho  truotii  violitii 
hU  llduclory  duty  tho  court  -111  order  tho  truitoi  to  cmm 
thi  violation        to  poy  for  tho  6»»»q»  hi  dld.i^Z/  But 
thiro  iri  no  riporttd  oisoi  during  thi  -onirchy  In  uhleh  i 
H««illin  iucciiifully  chillin9id  In  court  i  goworn»ont 
action  ri««rdln«  thi  Oovornoint  lindi  ii  •  vlolitlon  of  tho 
OovornMnfi  iuppoiod  fiducliry  duty.    II  i  cltliiit  dlillhod 
a  oio  01  ot  qowirnoont  Und  hii  only  rocourii  Mi  to 


104/  Id.  and  Rlng'i  Mholi  Grant. 

lOV  ;tt  ciiift  citid  In  n.  4»  iH£££* 

106/  B—  otitutoi  clt^d  In  n.  4S  iu£^. 

107/  8t«  J  8C0TT,  TMB  Of  TPU8TB  II  »Vaa6  (3d  id. 
  m*?)!  BoUoi  yupri  n.  2). 


tltli  tho  oovorolqn  ricognltii.iii^    Bineo  thi  HiMlltn 
GovorM«nt  Mi  thi  iovir*l9n  It  could  not  alio  hivi  boon  thi 
•trlbo.* 

ultloatoly*  thi  atti«pt  to  aquoiso  ricognliid 
tltli  doctrlni  Into  Ha-allin  U-  tolla  down  to  tha  trivial 
trulM  that  tha  HaMllan  Oovarnoont  ounod  tho  Oovarwiant 
landa.    ^  hava  airiidy  iiin  that  tha  Qovarnaant  Ma  a  laqal 
p«raon  aiporiti  Croo  thi  Indlvlduil  Hi-«llMi,  ilft9ly  of 
collictlvily.^^    *nd  M  hawa  aaan  that  tha  BaMllana  did 
not  Mnharif  land  fro.  tha  Oovarnoont 

•iihan  you  aln*t  got  nothing  you  got  nothing  to 
lo««.*iii/    Binck  tha  BOMllano  had  no  racognlaad  tltla  to 
land  in  189)  th*y  could  not  havo  auoh  tit  4  atolan  froo 
Ui.0.   Tbair  daatandonta  today  w  nnot  clalo  raparatlona  for 
thoft  of  land  hald  by  racognliod  tltla. 


m/  But  8t»  HacRinsla.  >upra  n.  44,  at        "Jf^^Jiy  ^. 
—    fuqgaitlhg  that  tholriiMllan  Oovarwant  Ma 

•trlba'  and  tha  aovaralgn  atato  racognltlng  tho  tribo  a 

tltla. 

114/  Supra  at   


ii«/SuDi«at  .    Cf.    rloaino  v.  WcCurtain*  21S  U»8« 

— "   ?6l«  U.flTM'd^J?)  lindlvlduil  ImJlini  could  not 
Inhrilt  froi  i  dofunct  trlbi). 

m/  Bob  Dylan*  •tlko  i  •oiling  Btoni.* 

117/  It  li  khirifori  unntciiiory  to  dlicu.i  iny  of  thi  othor 
 queitlona  liattd  ibova  at   
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try  to  gat  tha  raiponolbla  govarnMot  .oCClclala  votod  out  of 
olllco.^ 

If  tho  BaMllaM  00  a  soparata  group  did  not  hold 
collootloo  racoghltod  tltla  to  tho  Oovarmnt  land  porhopo 
tho  BaMlian  Qooornaont  Ma  Itsolf  tho  *trlbo*  which  hod 
roeegnlaod  tltla. 

Tho  llngdoM  of  Bom  1 1  Ma  not  o  trlbot  It  Ma  o 
aovo«^olgn  Btita,  Mdalod  on  Britain*  and' Ma  a  Coralgn  atata 
aa  Car  ao  tha  D.I.  Ma  coneocnod.^^   A  trlbo  !■  not  ■ 
(orolgn  otata*^^^^  ao  a  forolgn  otota  li  not  i  trlbo. 
TrlboiMn  ara  trlbaaMn  bocouaa  tholr  ptcanta  Mca  trlboo^ 
Mn.Ul/    But  undar  tho  laM  apd  1117  Conatitution  of  tho 
Rlngdoa  a  paraon  did  not  nood  to  bo  an  athnlc  BaMlian  to  bo 
a  cltlaan  of  tho  llng4o«  nor  did  bo  naod  to  bo  a  oltlaan  to 
vota.Ul/ 

Tho  doctrlno  of  rocognlaod  tltla  Mhaa  aonao  only 
If  tboro  li  ■  oovoralgn  atoto  dlatlnot  Cro«  tho  trlbo  «hboa 


ifil/  too  Iflflo  It 
199/  MocBanalo,  jgH 


Moat  cltlsana  could  not  voto. 
t  91*  11. 


110/  Choroli..  Matlon  v.  OiOgaA*'  *  ?*^>;L*^!lU'*»?'"i3fM^'H 
^  luoblo  V,  Hartlnoi.  4>rif7a.  41*  111*  II  B.ct.  ibto*  9o 

l:u.  sdjoi*  laj  < If ?•  I . 

Ill/  Wontovi  V.  B«B>.  110  O.B.  2«1*  III*  21  8.Ct. 

^  CM.  Hi*  Ml  UlOl)  <o  •tribo*  U  i  body  of  IndUno 
of  tht  iiso  or  olalUr  raoa).    Bom  triboa  alloMd 
tfhita  Mn  oho  Mrrltd  tf^lano  to  bocoM  trlbooMn* 
COaSB*  iupti  n.  17  at  2-9. 

112/  Natural laat Ion  of  forolgrforo  mo  provldod  for  In  Iff 4 
"-^  CMpotod  Laoa  ||  421-414       OModod  by  IW  B#«a.  t,.  o» 
10  and  llfO  Sooo.  L.  c.  24.    Votar  qMlIf leatlona  oro 
diocuaaod  boloo  at      __t  bolng  athnlcoUv  BaMllon  M* 
not  rtgulrod.    ConatTtutlon  of  1117*  Artlelaa  9f  ond 
•2. 


tt.    Cloloa  Arlalnq  froo  Loaa 
oJ  Political  PoMr  

If  tha  Hooallano  of  IBfl  had  anything  atolan  fro. 
thM  for  ohlch  raparatlona  aro  dua  to  thalr  doocondonta 

today*  It  could  only  havo  boon  political  pOMr.  

«hat  political  rlgbta  and  poMr  did  tha  BaMllana 
of  Uf  J  hava  to  control  tha  Qovornoont  of  tha  Klngdo.* 
particularly  vlth  fogard  to  land  Ma7   Ho  at  had  nona  at  oil 
and  thoio  Who  had  aooa  hod  oora  than  thay  oof ally  daaorvod. 

.  Pour  cl  of  political  poMr-holdara  can  bO 

dlatlngulahad  In  tha  Baoallan  llngdoo  In  llllr    il)  OUion  ' 
bllluokalanlt  (2)  tha  cablnat  olnlatarai  (1)  loglalatorai 
.ml  (41  votoca.    Ttia  MjorUy  of  poopla  In  HaMll  In  llfl 
fall  Into  tha  poMrloat  group  of  nonvotara. 

Ttta  Quoon'a  poMra  Mro  aaaantlally  raatrlctod  to 
tho  POMr  to  Wlnt  cablnot  oAnlataro  to  fill  vacancUa  and 
tha  poMt  to  vato  loglalatlon  aubjact  to  an  ovorrlda  by 
tvo-thlrda  of  tho  loglalatura.^    Apoft  froa  thaao  poM.0, 
tho  Ouo«n  eould  act  only  on  tho  advlca  of  har  cablnat  and 
could  not  rofuio  to  act  If  a  oajorlty  of  tho.cablno^  told 


at  a  glvon  tloa. 
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Iwt  to  Mt.^^   ttm  mtild  not  fmom  tlM  MblMt 
■inlttctt.J^^  Ttw  etDlMt  slnlftM*  tlM  oboM  oeolo  only 
b«  r«»ov«4  fro«  eCflo«  by  •  l«9l«Utlv«  vott  of  no  oonCl* 
doMco.l^   Of  tbt  fi«o  eoblMto  oto  op^olntod  In  tbt  loot 
yoot  of  hot  ini9B#  four  mf  dlialtiod  by  loglolttlvo  voUo 
of  no  confidonco  tnd  tbo  fifth  «M  roaevod^  tb«  Bo«olu- 
tion.121/ 

km       notod  ibovo*  tbo  ooion**  aottl  elola  to  btr 
pooition  tna  oontoqoontly  to  ito  poMri  !■  41iput«bU.<^^ 
It  U  dobotobU  vbotbor  tbo  Quoon'o  pOMt  vao  lo«ltlut«tf  by- 
tbo  ooMont  of  tbo  9ovtfnod.   ttio  Quoon  ouiood  popuUr 
•upper  t  froh.  tbo  ■owiiiono  but  taiNillono  Mdo  up  ooU  Uoo 
tban  bolf  of  tbo  populitlon  in  llfs.^^ 

'  Ivin  if  Bbo  ooqulrod  o  aorol  rl9bt  to  rtparotleno- 
for  tbo  iDOO  of  bor  polltleol  paoor*  obo  iborotf  b«v  oUin 


UQ/  Id.  I  1117  Conotltutlon  tetleUo  41*  71.    In  to  ■oopon^ 
•TbAHtY  of  tbo  Cabfnot*  •        544  (lifO)i  Injo^^ 

■pouldlfto*  coftlnot  qo¥nnoon|. 


i 


in/  Cenitltutlon  of  Xm  Artlcli  41|  In  to  liobt  of  loiror^ 
niog^to  PAgioo  tbo  C0blnoi»  »  ■ouV  ifl'^HiilTi  In  ri ' 


•pouldln9*  Cftf>ino>  govorniionfe. 

121/  Conotltotlen  of  1M7  ArtleU  41|  oimo  el.|od  In  «i.  120| 
•pauldlnfl*  cobinot_Oo»trBtflt . 

113/  3  imniDM.t  S49i  Ipouldlng,  CibAnot  Ooyrnoont  13. 
Ono  Coblnot  4ootod  only  •  fowHwuro:  J  imiilSAU. 
SS4-1S7. 


0  Mow  Cobiaot  on 


UV  in  U90,  towolioni  and  port*to«illoni  uoro  4S,1S»  of 

...  Utloni  ----- 

obout  401  or  tbo  populotlen. 


tb«  popuutloni  by  1194  tholr  oboro  foil  to  34.34%. 
"  WITT«  lupro  n.  70.    In  IMS  tboy  uoro  proouaobly 
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About  tbroo  out  of  foui  toMliono  could  not  veto 
«t  «ll,A2fi/   Slne^  tboy  hod  no  polltleol  power  they  loot  no 
polltleol  power  in  the  Revolution  of  1193  ond  had  no  elelo 
for  reporetlena.    Of  thoM  obo  oould  vbte«  e  further  three 
out  of  four  Beeel  lone  eould  vote  ^only  for  Ropreuntetlvee 
but  oould  not  vote  for  «obltt.^^  Tboy  oove  th^e  denied 
ony  polltleol  pooor  or  Influenee  ever  helf  the  U^leleture. 
Only  about  ono  out  of  aiiteen  ■aoellene  oould  vote  for  both 


Roblea  and  Repreaontetlvea 


133/ 


Of  courae*  there  oore  no 


popular  eleetlene  for  ■onareh  or  for  tbo  .eeblnet  olnla* 

'  iewever*  thoae  flava liana  who  could  vote  hed  far 
■ore  polltleal  pooor  then  waa  Aorally  juetlfled.  Beoellene 


HP/  See  1990  eanauo  atetlatlee  raported  In^mOM'S  UNAIIM 
IMMkL  WH  1193  p.  14,  ahoolng  that  33.8%  of  ell 
ttaoellene  oore  re^letared  votere  In  1190.  Conatltu- 
tlonel  Unite  en  elUlblUty  oore  aet  out  In  the  1117 
Conatltutlon  Artlclee  S9  end  48.    About  tm-thlrdc  of 
the  Bewellen  end  p«rt*He«ellan  population  vera  aae.uded 
beceuee  of  090  and/or  aee.   Si£  n.  139  euora.    Soao  oen 
were  epparently  eacluded  beceuee  of  non-oayoent  of 
taaee  or  conolotlon  of  a  felony  but  atetlatlee  on  thle 
ore  not  evelleble.    8oae  wore  eleo  probably  eacloded 
beeeuee  of  llUterecy.   The  1190  eeneua  reported  thet 
70%  of  ell  leoellene  end  pert  Rewallene  oore  Uterete. 
mUM*l  SANAIIA*  MNtiAt  fOJI  1193  et  14-lt.    Out  the 
eeneue  fl9uree  do  not  ehow  how  Mny  other olee  eligible 
Raoallan  oen  wore  eacluded  beceuae  of-  llUterecy.  The 
Utarooy  requlrenent  «ae  v41ved  for  son  born  after  1140 
and  for  non  who  ooted  In  the  1117  election. 

Ill/  Ita  n.  131  ouorai  Cenalltutien  of  1117*  Artlelee  99* 

It;  and  71."^ 

133/  See  nn.  139,  110  jjipffai  Conotltutlon  of  1147*  Artlclee 
TIT  43  end  73. 

lj|/  Conatltutlon  of  1II7*  Artlclea  33  end  41. 


IS 
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vltb  no  ono  baoauao  eho  ohored  bar  powor  with  no  ono.  fbare 
la  no  ena  today  obo  oen  elei»  that  powar  ea  the  rightful 
■enetob  of  ■awall  itndar  tho  1(47  Conotltutlon. ^2*/ 

At  tbo  tlaa  of  tbo  vovelutlon  only  one  of  the  four 
oablnot  elnletere#  saauel  Tartar,  woe  aven  part-Bawallan.^^ 
Of  tbe  44  loglaletora*  only  about  eno*half  ware  Hewellan  or 
pa^t-iawallen.^U/    fh»  great  M|orlty  of  Rawallene  and 
part-Rowallena  wore  net  even  allglble  to  aerve  In  the  legle- 
leture.  Thoy  ware  eacluded. by  eenetltutlenal  provlalona 
raqulrlng  ioglaletora  to. bo  oan  end  to  ba  U tar ate  U 
tawellan  or  e  European  languaga  end  to  waat  etlff  property 
re^trcMnte.^^    Tbe  powora  bold  by  Packer  and  tbo 
Kawotlan  and  part  ■ewallen  laglelatera  In  January  of  1891 
wara  not  boredluryi  they  wore  to  leat  only  ee  long  aa  tbolr 
lobe  M, 


134/  Me  dloouaalon  AHCU  et  . 

^37/  3  vmrvBtmAU  soi,  147. 

134/  tVOKtft.  143. 

in/  Conatltutlon  of  1447«  Artlclee  S4  end  41.  Approal- 
■ately  ena-thlrd  of  ell  lewallena  and  p«rt-newellane 
wore  Minora  end  about  half  the  odulte  wore  woaen. 
TIIUW'S  IMMXXIUI  MraOIO.  POt  1900*  at  39-40*.  citing 
,  otatlatlee  fro«  the  1494  ceneue.    The  property  quail fl«* 
.c4tlen  to  bo  0  Voble  waa  the  oaM  aa  that  required  to 
vota  for  iobleei   altber  owning  taaeblo  property  in  the 
KlngdOM  of  0  not  veluo  of  ot  leeet  43«000.00  or  having 
en  IncoM  of  et  leeet  9400*00  por  yeor.  Conotltutlon 
of  1447  Artlolea  M  end  99.    Tble  property  queUflce* 
tier  oHoludod  about  three  quertera  of  thoaa  otherwlae 
eligible  to  vote.    M«t*  ATIAS  or  lAMAIt  34-37  (1970). 
Coopare  parcentagee  of  population  voting  for  repre- 
aentetlvea  t»lth  tbooo  voting  for  Roblee  ea  given  In  «. 
-    SCmiITT*  lIOTOtlCAt  •TATIiTIC4  Of  BAMII  997  (1977)  and 
4c)»ltt*  Voter  Nrtlelpatlon  Mue  In  UMAlt  iefore 
1900#  S  m  mMtlAM  OOOtKAL  or  fllOTOHV  90  (1971) 
Indlcetlng  obout  four  tloae  e^  o^ny  people  voted  for 
rapreoentatlvee  aa  voted  for  Hoblee.  Rapreeentatlvee 
bad  to  own  reel  oatete  with  e  net  veluo  of  at  leeat 
4900.00  or  hove  en  onnual  incooe  of  ot  leaet  1390.00. 
Conatltutlon  of  1447*  Article  41. 


34 


whd  eould  vote  for  Rapreeentatlvee  aoounted  to  about  two- 
thlrde  of  tbe  oloct'orete  for  Repreeentetlvea.^^   Rut  they 
wore  OAl:*  about  1)-14%  of  the  totel  adult  pbpulatlon  of  t^e 
lalend.^2^   Theee  Rawallene  who  could  vote  for  Roblee 
aoounted  to  about  one*thlrd  of  the  alectorete  for  Roblea* 
but  only  about  4.9%  of  tbo  adult  population. 

Tbe  alocterel  powor  of  thoaa  Rawallena  who  could 
vote  Ma  00  dlaproportlonote  to  hi^ibore  In  the  ganerel 

population  baoauee  thaveet  oejorlty  ol»the  adult  populotlen 
wao  eMlodod-4r4»-«liO'bol4ot  boo  by  racial*  aaa  and  wtalth 
dlacrlelnetlon.    no  wooen  or  orlentele  eould  vote.^^ 
Votere  alee  had  to  ba  literate  In  Hawaiian*  Rngllah  or  0 
Ourepean  language. They  bad  to  hove  Uvad  In  Howell  for 
at  laeat  one  yoar  to  vote  for  Repreaentetlvee  and  thrte 


Ul/  I  KUTRRROALL  491.    In  1490  Hawaiian  and  pact-Rawaiian 
votaro  oada  up  70.1%  of  all  roglatered  voteca.  THRUM*fi 
(1493)  n.  139*  aupra. 

139/  Ratliiotaa  drown  frc«  1490  end  1494  eenaua  flgucaa  given 
in  TRROH'S  RAVAllAR  JUmUAL  (1493)  end  (1900)  end 
SCRHtTT*  RlSTORICAt  RTATIfiTICS  or  HAWAII  31*  39)  and 
flcholttt  Voter  rartlclpotlon  Ratao  tn  Hawaii  Rafoc* 
1900«  n.  139*  auBta* 

114/  1  lOYRRRbALL  4911  populotlen  otatlatlee  eatloetad  fcon 
atatlatlca  given  In  oourcee  cited  In  nn.  129*  110 
ajwre. 

117/  Conatltullon  of  1447*  Art  idea  99  and  43.    *A  quaatlon 
In  tho  1490  renaua  revealed  that.Clilneae  and  Japaneae 
aceeuntad  for  91.4%  of  all  oalaa  ol  vollng  age  but  none 
of  tbo  ragletered  vetera.*    Rehoitt*  votacparf icip« 
Ation  In  iaweii_before  1900.  n.  139  aupra*  at  5<7^ 
citrng  eanaue  xiguree  reprinted  In  TRWuH'fi  (1893)  at 
14.    even  Orlentale  who  wore  Rewallan  cltltane  and  who 
had  bean  able  to  vota  bafora  the  1407  Conatltutlon  waa 
adopted  ware  deprlvad  of  thair  voting  righto.  Ahlev. 
fiolth  0  Haw*  430  (1093). 

ill/  Conftltutlen  of  1447,  Artlclea  99  and  43. 
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y««r«  to  «ot«  for  ■otolo*^!/  but  torolfiMro  ooold  vpto. 


imUm  tboy  mf  not  CfuoMlon 


140/ 


Votafo  otw  ^  to 


pold  oil  kittiff  Uifo       had  to  iMva  to9l«totta  to  «ot«*- 
•MIoto*,  tiM  *liiMM*  ona  eonvlotoa  folooa  eooM  not 
^t;^^   fotoono  voting  tot  MU«  M  to  Mot  tbo  oddl- 
tionol  qual  meat  Ion  of  althoi  o«nin«  piopatty  of  at  Uaat 
•9*000  not  voliM  Of  iMvIno  an  IncoM  of  at  laoot  1100  pat 
yMf.iil/  Thia  pfoptfty  qualification  alono  out  out  atoot 
thcaa-quartaia  of  tbo  paiaona  othafwiaq  aliqibla*^^  tbata 
Mfa  Bora  Oflantal  adulta  In  Muall  In  IIO)  than  tbora  «ata 
adult  iawallana.^^   Tfua*  «oat  of  ttia*  utfo  allana*  but 
ubita  allana  could  votaf  tbo  dltcf ialnatioo  two  puialy 
.aclal.i^ 

rtaauiMbly  avatyono  agcaaa  that  all  adult  oitlMna 
(with  tha  aaoaption  of  inaana  and  latacdad  pacaona)  bad  a 


119/  Id.    houavar  tho  laaldancy  and  lltaraty  taquliaoanta 
3Td  not  apply  to  pataona  raaldlna  In  tha  IlngdM  whan 
tha  111?  Conatltutlon'ttaa  adoptad  If  tbay  ratflataiad  to 
vota  In  tbo  HIT  alactlon*  Id* 

ISO/  Id. I  »hlo  »._giiiAh>  ■  «au.  «0  (IIM) 

141/  constitution  of  IIIT^  Aftidaa  SI  and 

^2/  Conatltutlon  of  HIT*  Aftlcla  71. 

HV  conatltutlon  of  HIT.  fcttlcla  la.   Onl¥  caah  Inco^ 
countad,  not  tha  valua  of  beaid  and  lodolnq. cocaivad  by 
wployaaa.    pn  tha  lUttag  oi  ih«  QualtfiMtlona  of 
vot>f  for  iioblaa,  I  ifrtMl  <1M0I«   Thia  da  eta  ion 
itcliulad  a  aajor  aourca  of  IncoM  for  plantation 
worhata  uho  typically  racaUad  1q«  caah  uaqoa  plua 
board  and  lodginq. 

144/  £ta  h.  ia«  aupra. 

US/  82a  TflllUM*8  ALNMIAC  (1112)  and  USOO)  nn*  120.  ISO 
aupra.  . 

146/  8aa  n«  IJ^  aupra. 


IT 
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V01..112/   Thua,  aany  Baua liana  uho  had  no  political  powar 
or  riqhla  undar  tha  -onarchy  ebtalnad  rlqhta  and  ponar. 

Havallana  today  hava  atactly  tho  aaoa  political 
righta  aa  avaryona  alaa  and  otactly  th*  -'-m  voting  (Ightat 
ona  paraon-ona  voia.^^   To  claU  any  Mca  than  that 
foacauaa  a  alnorlty  of  thair  ancaatora  had  aora  po«ar.  or  to 
claU  raparatlona  bacauaa  a  fa«  of  thair  ancaatora  My  hava 
loat  political  pOMar  la  to  clam  a  aoral  right  to  inharit 
political  powar.    Ho  ona  haa  any  auch  rlght.ii2^ 


ISO/  Id. I  0.8.  conatltutlon,  winataanth  toandaant. 
^  iSi  cliltanahlp  raqulra^nt  aicludad  Orlantal  allana  aa 
wall  aa  Caucaalan  allana* 

Or  iMrhaoa  aora  than  avaryona  alaa.    Only  paraona  of 
^  Sl-niaS  ancSairy  «a  allSlbla  to  vota  for  truataaa  of 
ihToff id  of  BaSallan  *flalra  or  to  ba  OW  tj""*". 
sKta  CoSltltutlon  *rtlcla  12,  •  I^L'!!!;*iS^?L 
whathar  thla  racial  raatrlctlon  on  ••^'Uli^lJ^f i*^ 
JuSllJ  oftlSa  vlolataa  tha  fourtwnth 
Mand^nta  la  bayond  tha  acopa  of  tbla  artlcla. 

isa/  Thoaa  vho  think  political  P?^^i«,^"*^l5«'l(.!!l*hJ! 

^  addition  to  giving  raaaona  for  that  **4«»t^';«L l**!:. 
;?i   othar  qSaatlona,  o^.t    «»•  la  it  dacldad  ho-  tha 
political  vimt  daacania  to  p«»pla  todavj   If  "any 
flvlng  paopla  ata  daacandad  Iroo  ona  IMS  votac  do  thay 
aplll  hla  claluT   On  «hat  tar.a?  Or  doaa  only  ona  of 
hia  halra  gat  It?   If  ona  living  paraon  la  tha  only 
4a!cand!nt  of  tSo  IMS  3otara  doaa  ha  gat  t-ica;aa  auch 
r«5I!uSna?   00  daacandanta  of  paraona  «ho  could  vota 
lor  Nob  aa  gat  aora  than  daacandanta  of  thoaa  aho  could 
JSta  on  y  for  MnwantatlvaaT   Do  paopla  f«;eandad 
froZ  cablnat  ulnlatara,  «oblaa  or  fcapraaanUtlvaa  hava 
a  itroat  claUT   »>  poiaona  vlth  Mca  ttaiMllan  ancaatry 
Sat  iS"?   So  daacanSanta  of  allM  gat  ttta?  -o^, 
Jlopla  !lth  vary  lUtla  llaitallan  •"^•"{y  K^JiK' 
00  tha  daacandanta  of  non-lawjlan  Jj" 
jSuir  in  IMS  gat  anything*    1«  not,  .hj  that  "c»Jl 

Mclualonf   llhat  about  •<>^w«  ^••""^^f.l'^AlS  ii 
lat  and  a  ravolutlonary?   «ou  can  tha  right  to  "o^*^ 
"       ilalS^tad  in  taraa  of  caah  or  land?         •"J^HJ.  Kr 
right  to  vota  for  Moblaa  worthT  tha  ;»0^f  SSi2/SI 
'  «aIbr«a«ntatlvaaT   Should  raparatlona  for  loa^  ponar  ba 

t:sijs  j;"^*      *^v'«''?K'L''?Khti  rsrihT*"* 

fMlnral  alactlonaf    io«  auch  ara  thoaa  righta  ^^tn? 
fllnM  tha  author  of  thla  artlcla  .alntalna  poiUlcal 
oSSi  la  not  haradltaty,  ha  naad  not  raach  thata  quaa- 
Uona.   Thla  la  lortunata  baoauaa  ha  would  not  fcnow  ho- 
to  bagin  to  ana«iar  thaa* 


SO 
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M(ol  right  to  voto  and  tJMit  it  naa  i— oral  to  daby  tba  veto 
to  .nyooa  b*cauao  of  ..co,  ••«*  0.  pov.fty.W2/  tineo  «rtilt« 
aliau  wa  allotiad  to  voU,  tbo  aioloalon  of  non-irtiita 
aliana  two  iMOf al  racial  diact 4»inatioo.   Thaa  tbo  •Mally 
pfopar  voting  attangtb  of  tbow  ■a-aiiant  who  eootd  veto  mo 
tbaif  iwi»ba«  dividad  by  tba  total  nuabac  of  adolta  In  tba 
■ingdoai    about  1>-1I%  of  tbo  alactorata,   thair  pooa«  dfai 
that  a^unt  yaa  4-OfaU   tbay  had  no  mal  eight  to  capato- 
tiooa  foe  ita  loaa* 

Dacing  tha  patiod  of  tba  provialonal  govatn^nt 
and  tha  topoblic  political  ponat  vaa  tightly  bald  by  tba  j 
fOvolutloMfy  laadorabip.!^   ioaovot,  »bao  BaMit  b^mm 
an  taarlcon  urritory  ovoiyona  nho  had  boon  diaanftaiichtood 
raqainad  bla  vou.i^   ruttbafwota,  tha  racial  ond  pfopacty 
<,aollficationa  vara  dtoppad,  in  loao  •o^n  «ot  tba  tight  to 


laiy  tho  litacaey  raqoiraMnt  canadt  ba  Saatifiotf  by  tba 
ualal  aUSnt  that  a  paraon  aoat  ba  abla  to  road  and 
wlShi  tS  laMUMalo)  In  «blcb  poblio  buainooi  ia 
U^Swtad  tSTrBlJ  tS  IntalliSantiy  caathi.  vota. 
tublle  bttoinaaa  in  HIS  «faa  conduotad  in  mgliab  and 
Kalian^  rSti  liUtatronly  In  Albanian  of  Pol iah 
SUld  wio  IbUo  a  MB  liUraU  o«ly  io  Cbinabo  or 
Japonaaa  could  not* 

laay  a  DMt.  Itdda.  OP  tMt  aiO*lll  (iMi)t  )  lOtUiOMl. 

of  tba  popttlation  of  Oabo  voted.   Kmm,  itttOilCMi 
mvtMf^n   llO  MPffl.  P*  M7.   Noa^  of  tba  voura 
tlJI  SSaUn!    «mr«l  MWllM  ttftmtIC,  IMI-llll 
5l"l  (llll  '   lineo  wba  oahu  population  «aa  tfoca 
cluelalan  and  ptobabiy  debar  on  tba  •^•fq*  than  tbo 
USSlI  lSo?on  tba  balghbor  '•M'^^^hl^liSSSSil*!:': 
probably  evaraUtaa  tbo  figura  foe  tba  lapublic  aa  a 

ttbola. 

141/  organic  hct  I  iO,  rapt Intad  In  Vol.  I  of  tho  ban.  tot. 
^  Stat.,  at  SO. 


tnharltanca  of  political  poyar  la  tha  prlnclpla  of  abaoloto 
Monarchy .  of  aclateecacy,  and  of  raclaa.    It  haa  no  l^laeo  in 
domratlc  Marlcan  aoclaty. 

Ilnca  no  dottalt^  living  today  »aa  dapcivad  of  any 
•orally  ^uatlfiad  political  poiwr  in  lOlS,  no  lawallan  today 
haa  any  right  to  any  raparatlona  lor  loaa  of  that  poiiar.  Ha 
have  alraady  aaan  that  no  ono  today  baa  any  right  to  rapara- 
tlona'' for  loaa  of  land,  thi  concluaion  la  claan  thara'ia 
..no  noral  obllgatian  to  f^y  latallan  raparatlona. 
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CoMentt  Siibaltted  by  CoDfreiiaan  Cec  H^ftel  on  th«  Draft 
Report  of  Plndlngt  of  th«  Native  Kawaiiani  Study  CoMlttion 

Mar  CoMltalonort! 

Slnca  readlnt  tha  draft  raport  of  tha  CoHltalon,  1 
hava  aat  with  rapratantatlvaa  of  Hawaiian  orgmitationi,  and 
Me  ara  in  afraaaant  that  tha  draft  la  flawad  to  auch  an 
emt^nt  that  coniiderable  additional  tlaa  and  work  will  ba 
required  to  vend  the  report  forward  in  a  propar  context.  Me 
therefore  teek  •&  extonslon  of  tha  reporting  tiae  for  coaaanta. 
i>  ■ 

There  are  facata  of  tha  repoft  Mhich  deaand  challenge. 
I  aa  bothered  and  the  Hawaiian  laaderahip  ia  bothered  by  o 
subjective  views. in  the  report  that  do  not  pretant  either 
the  actuajiitr  of  the  nuencat  of  certein  hiatorical  avanta. 

I  do  not  believe  it  ia  the  Job  of  the  Coaiiaalon  to 
write  hlfttorr  which  aerely  fubetentiatei  a  point  of  view 
held  by  thoie  who  eaerged  victor loue  froa  the  aventi  in 
HaMali  In  the  lB90e.    There  la  certainly  another  point  of 
vieM«  thet  of  the  native  HaMaiiant,  which  hat  not  been  given 
aufficient  weight  in  thia  draft.  «- 

It  would  appear  that  non-HaMa liana  attespting  to  reconatruct 
the  happeninga  of  that  era  auathave  an  unuauil  tenaitivi 1; 
to  the  pliaht  of  the  Hawaiian  people  before  an  objective  and 
accurate  hittory  can  eaerte.    I  believe  thet  tanaitivlty  it 
lacking  in  this  draft.    Hittory,  at  aoaeoile  noted,  it  written 
by  the  victor^      Mho  parhapt  have  no  interest  in  being 
totelly  feiri  even  a  century  later. 

Slallerly  the  ttetittical  coapilationt  of  the  draft  nay 
have  toae  utet  but  do  not  describe  or  define  HaMaiiant.  To 
judge  Hetfellant  today  In  juxtapoaltion  with  their  conteapoririea 
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Hawailant,  then  ltt> should  be  aade  known.  At  ciruel  as  the 
events  of  the  lB90s  appear  to  HaMillaDt,  thev  are  no  aore 
crutf\  that  the  long  history  of  deception  Mblch  followed. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  Hawaiians  to  accept  a  pattern 
of  rejection  in  the  wake  of  auccesses  by  other  groups.  As 
these  coaaents  are  being  prepared,  the  Coaalstion  on  Nartlae 
Relocation  and  Internaent  of  CivUlant  Is  dlscuasing  the 
aaount  and  type  of  coapensation  due  Nlteit  who  we^e  interned 
in  Merles  at  the  beginning  of  Morld.Mar  I].    One  recoraendatlon 
has  been  that  the  reaalnlng  60,ooo  persons  Mho  were  Interned 
receive  t2S,ooo  each.    The  HaMaiiant.  Mhose  csute  Is  equally 
just»  have  not  placed  a  aonetary  value  on  their  injuries; 
they  are  looking  Initially  for  redress  of  an  obvious  act  of 
Hggresslon  by  e  foreign  pOMor  against  their  Independence. 
There  Is  a  real  concern  in  the  flaMaiian  conunity  that  the 
United  States  adalt  Its  luUt  and  concede  that  acts  of 
aggression  ware  coanitted.. 

Also  It  this  Mrltlng»  the  United  States  Su^rtm  Court  Is 
considering  a  series  of  Aaerlcan  Indian  cases  Involving 
weter  rights  in  the  Mostem  United  States.    What  is  Involved 
is  the  extent  of  tribal  aanagenent  over  valuable  property, 
leading  to  a  aeasure  of  salf-deter«lnatlon  for  Indians.  The 
Indian  Self 'Dete.rainat ion  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
197$  was  a  aove  to  stop  the  aloM  aroaion  of  Indian  culture 
and  Its  ultlaate  disappearance  froa  Indian  life.    The  HaMallans 
have  slailar  concerns.    The  Aaerican  Indians  npw  are  translating 
their  political  victories  Into  strengthening  control  of 
their  ovn  resources,  again  soaething  the  HaMailans  Mould 
like  to  be  able  to  do.    Native  Alaskans  have  scored  soae 
lapresslve  victories  In  their  efforts  not  aerely  to  gain 
coapensation,  but  to  establish  their  identities  as  well. 
Identity  It  of  extreae  laportence  to  the  HaMallans. 

tt  is  apparent  that  the  HaMallan  claias  are  being  heard 
in  a  hostile  political  and  econoalc  cllaate.    But  Me  aust 
ask  the  question:    When  is  It  fesslble  for  a  superpower  to 
adalt  guilt?    HOM  long  aust  the  HaMsilans  Malt  before  justice, 
90  long  delayed,  wltl  be  appllcible  to  their  situation? 
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aay  locate  then  on  soae  soclo*econoalc  scile,  but  does  not 
anSMer  the  crucial  question;  Kom.  true  ere  their  lives  to 
native  HaMallan  culture  end  valuta?  r 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  beck  a  century  end  retch 
certein  conclutlons,  not  enough  to  probe  the  pest  Mlth 
abdem  ttetlttlcel  tools,  unless  you  elso  ere  eble  to  eveluate 
the  HeMellen  experience  end  ethics  egalnst  a  HeMellan  concept. 
Mhet  aey  eppeer  undeslreble  in  one  culture  can  have  a  logical 
■explanetlon  In  enother.    To  do  e  total,  aeanlngful  sumatlon 
of  HaMellens,  It  Mlll.be  necessery  to  aeasure  thea  against 
KaMallen  velues.    This  aendetes  an  understanding  of  HaMallans 
and  their  velues  thet  Is  not  addressed  to  eny  extent  in  this 
dreft.  . 

The  dreft  Indicetes  bV/lts  use  of  selective  history 
thet  pollticel  unrest  in  tti;e  HsMeil  of  the  1980a  aade  aoae 
sort , of  intervention  nece^see/^  end  that  the  United  States 
Mas  the  loglcel  power  to  aaKe  that  intervention.  This 
suggests  en  enoraous  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  partlclpanfs 
In  the  evente  of  thet  tlae.    It  also  sug|(ests  thet  the 
Injustices  of  history  are  inexorable,  thet  saall  klngdoas 
are  feted  to  be  SMXlloMed  up  by  stronger  poMers,  and  that 
Mhat  happened  to  the  HaMeiian- people  has  happened  countless 
tiaea  in  the  pest.    If  we  eccept  this  as  factual.  Me  are 
accepting  the  concept  that  alght  aakes  right,  and  If  Me 
Relieve  that  mo  are  denying  the  nobility  that  aanklnd  asplriea 
to.    The  events  that  led  to  the  loss  of  Independence  In 
HiMSli  Mere  not  predestined.    They  Mere  the  actions  of  a 
group  of  aen  Mho  Mere  not,  perhapa,  altogether  altruistic 
and  certainly  not  overly  syapathetic  to  the  situation  of  the 
HaMallans.    Those  Mho  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  seiture 
of  HaMali  by  the  United  States  are  those  Mho  are  prepared  to 
accept  Injuatlce  aa  the  nora.    It  is  not  the  standard  by 
Mhich  great  aen  or  great  nations  are  aeaaured. 

Recogntting  the  injustices  of  a  century  ag^  mo  auat 
also  recognite  that  for  decades  the  injustices  have  been  , 
coapounded  by  a  litany  of  lies  and  evasions.    Me  wattt  not 
now  add  \a  the  probleas  of  the  H8Maiian*9  situation  by 
continuing  Mith  aiainfaraation  or  falsehoods.    If  it  is 
iapossible  for  a  politically-appointed  coaoitsion  to  reach 
an  unbiased  conclusion  regarding  HaMeiian  claiaa,  perhapi 
that  should  be  so  stated.    If  the  syapathies  of  political 
bodies*  the  Aaerican  public  and  its  elected  off iciais,  are 
all  against  the  claias  and  counter  to  the  aspir8tion»  of  the 
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The  fact  that  an  untusttfted  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  HaMallan  kingdoa  took  place  U  urffuiahle.  . 
It  Man,  In  fact,  adaltted  by  aany  leading  Anericans  of  the 
day  including  the  President  of  the  United  States.    That  thr 
intervention  led  to  alceiernting  difficulties  for  the 
HaMallans  is  not  a  theory  but  a  aatter  of  reoord.    There  is 
no  lack  of  language,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  substantiate 
that  such  aggression  did  take  place  against  a  kingdoa  duly 
recogniifd  and  acknowledged  by  the  United  States.    It  should 
be  axioaatic  that  having  roae  to  this  realization,  a  nation 
espousing  a  high  noral  creed  should  be  eager  to  c»orcl*f  the 
-{host  of  an  illegal  act.    There  should  he  flo  statute  of 
laltatlofls  on  the  criae  of  stealing  a  people's  independence. 


In  suanation,  I  do  not  feel  that  sufficient  effort  has 
been  nade  to  ref  ct  accurately  the  situation  then  and  now 
-of  the  ttawrHtn -,  »gpte,-«nd  1  do  not  believe  there  is  suffl 
cient  tine  to  coapensate  for  the  draft  report's  Inadequacies 
by  hasty  coaaents.    The  situation  is  tb6  Inportant  for 
precipitous)  action.  On  behalf  of  ay  HaMflUan  constituents, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  of  all  races  ■vnpathetic  to  the 
pUghr  of  the  Hawallans,  I  seek  an  extension  of  tine  so  that 
accurate  history  fsay  be  preporcd  and  aeaningful  data  con- 
piled.    Only  then  will  the  Hawaiian  people  he  in  a  position 
to  place  their  cau^e  before  the  consciences  of  their  fellow 
Aner  leans. 
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PtMb«D  Shipley^  Vio«  QtwirMn,  %bA 
HMbtro  of  Itia  latlve  HsmiUo  8tit4y  Oowlislon, 
l)«Mrtaaiit  of  Mi*  Interior  Buildlnei  rooa  6220, 
lOih  and  0  fit*  !!•«••  «tt9tiln«loa  D.O.  80240 

Udie«  and  OentltMOi 

Ao  I  pondtred  ovor  tha  literaturt  on  ny  doolt,  m  nooiwiUtKin  of 
Rlfto  and  lom  on  tho  oubjoot  of  N*tlvo  IUwUImi  fllnlM  ^J^^^* 
in  addition  to  tbe  f Irat  draft  of  th«  ffntlvo  HMsiUn  Btadv  Oowiaoicn 
Report,  t  bocuo'  mre  of  oafloiona  nnd  nrron  in  tbo  fim  Oftft*  • 

It  IB  a  <k«en  mreneso,'  olnoo  I  happon  to  havo  dona  as  iotanalva 
atudy  of  authentlo  Haaaliana  for  wmv  mra  M^^l^^f/^JfJ* ifi'**"** 
by  the  paitom  of  ouooeaolon  In  tha  Klngdw- of  Hawaii.  Uid^ortunatalyi 
HuooanBlon  in  Haiwll  seras  to  ba  an  aaotarlo  aubjaot  on  wMob  tbara  ia  a 
dearth  of  aiperta.  Outaida  of  a  hobbyiat  or  tao,  I've  yat  to  oaat  wyona 
in  Aoadeaia  «lth  nore  than  a  vague  or  auparf^oUl  «»»«P  of  the  eriOJeot* 

Superficial  IB  an  apt  aord,  for  tha  oo»arM«      <h«  foJJwt  by 
oertain  of  the  eaily  20th  Century  Journallate  in  tbalr  teal  to  honor  tbia 
or  that  aoclalita.  And  oo  auooeaaion  haa  been  a  aubjeat  af  mddlad  and 
beolouded  areas  for  a  Xon^  tine* 

6        Ih  faot.  it  haa  only  baaii  in  relatively  raoant  tlaea,  that  a  breed 
of  aritera  on  the  aublaorhaa  aurfaoad,  In  pabllahed  or  oapabllehed  aorta, 
thai  refueea  to  take  tho  iapertUlity  of  hletorUna  for  granted,  and 
Inslete  on  going  directly  to  priaary  oouroea.to  dmn  oonolttilona.  Ae  a 
reoult  there  haa  been  a  break  through  in  diepelllng  eo^  of  the  old 
aDSuaptione  propagated  by  the  aedia,  and  in  really  underatandlng  ahat 
'auceeeBlon  in  the  Kin«doa  of  Haaaii  naa  all  about,  partlonUrly,  tha 
naterial  and  invlaible  aaootione  involved. 

Per  theoe  reoaona,  though  I'b  ordinarily  diainteraeted  •xA  neotral 
on  Native  Hawaiian  iaaueB,  I  feul  it  inouafaent  upon  ^eelf  to  ebara, 
unofficialiyt  ny  oan  findinga  on  the  eubjeot  of  aitooeeaim* 

I  think  thore  eon  be  no  queation  that  the  High  Chiefeaa  Iliaabeth 
KekaanlQU  I'ratt  hold  the  parrsount  olalj  to  the  Haaailan  fhme  after 
Queen  ill  iuokalani  died  ohMov,  11,  1917.  Thia  ia  baoked  by  itrafuUbla 
evidence*  that  oponkB  for.itaelf  and  ia  very  oonvinoing*  i* 

"  KokAonluu'o  olaiB  to  the  throne  ao  a  royal  atodent  «aa  aanetioned 
by  all  the  bodieo  of  govermoont,  including  King  Kanehaaeha  IIJIm  fiecutive 
tinrt  Chief  JttotloeK  ulrlab  Kekauluchi(ao  Prealer),  and  by  UglalaUon  by 
tho  HouooD  of  NcbloD  and  RepreBontatlveo.  iapleaented  by  the  Elag'a  Order 
on  the  advice  of  the  Chlefe  in  Privy  fccunoil.  MkaanUu  .  . 

olxtcen  otudento,  »hc  were  delegatea,  already  6onfim»d-by  the  King  and 
Chief  a,  to  tho  Official  ^oyol  School  to  be  grooMed  for  the  throne,  and 
later  cubicct  to  the  foroality  of  reconf iraation.  Therefore,  thUr 

raranouflt  cUiaa  reotrlcted  Parlinmenl^a  right  of  aeleotion  during  an 
nterregnua  and  opened  up  the  pcBeibility  of  Bottling  the  Baceeaaion  by 
amicable  afireenent  among  theaaelvea,  by  elective  contestB.      •  •h«  or 
ftrna  In  Inourreotlon, 

Anotl.or  heretofore  muddled  area  ia  the  notion  of  the  e^ietenoe  of  a 
Kalakftua  Crown.  In  fact,  tho  Crown  of  Hawaii  never  drifted  »ery  far  rroa 
the  Kanehaneto  Dynasty*  Lunalilo  traeed  hiB  deacent  frca  Kalalaaaahu, 
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a  bvolMr  of  taMbaaeha  I.  lad  laUkaaa  tfnoad  bia  deaotnt  ''a<L!!**fr*^. 
ahaoln:  an  anoU  fff 'twft*^^?^  X.  VaHbamora,  KalakMs'a  yoan<t«t 
SSS&aSorSM  adopted  bt  XaMba-aba  1X1,  iAd  hie  J^J^t  •^•il':  ^lin- 
oknUwi  a«a  adopted  by  Koaia  and  Piaki,  tha  partnta  of  Bemioa  Fhoahl  BithPp* 
SSlSao  oUtaardeaoant  fro.  the  EaaahaMha  line.  Utt la  wonder  that 
Lilittokalani  wm  tboui^t  of  aa  a  KaMhaaahn  te  imU  aa  a  UUfewn. 

Aa  a  Mtter  of  fhot,  laUkaua'a  feriiidable  rt'nWor  th«  thrana  ten 
yaara  nftar  hit  elaotion  waa  atill  Qotan  Bwt,  ^'^^.SS  S  ^»otion  in  tha^ 
iativa  popuUtion  that  queationod  hit  rlfht  to  rale.  i5J,2«;;»,*^.*«"J 
her  deeeant  fra  laalilMikai,  youngaat  brother  of  KaMhaatfan  X.  AUo,  aha 
and  blaknaa  ware  oUaamtea  at  tha  Offioial  Boyal  School.  . 

Qypethatioally,  if  we  Wok  at  elaSat  to  tha 
leverage,  aa  aoon  ae  MUaokalani  aio4,i»  1917,  the  Croan  wottU  have 
virtuliy  baeoM  the  property  of  a  royal  atodaat,  if  mVi  Ut  oa  call  thait 

linsSr f  1  STfiSt  riSS:^^  xt^t.  were  ic  -^sf:;;:;^* 

-  ^KJd  than  have  virtoalijr  beooM  tha  Prop*fty,oL*S  "^^SfttM-*-* 
(a,  Junt  aa  i5poleoD*a  govemMnt  aaa  raoUi«od  to  the  Boorton  linaact 
laea.       on  call  that  leveiaga  #  2  or  eeoond  rl^ptta. 

On  any  ooant  lakaaaiaa'a  cUi*  ir  pwaioanU  toj  ^SSUSJ  X* 

«  direct  daaoaad*»t  of  Uoua,  the  reooipiaed  i^JSf*!?-?!!  nSSt^hiU 
in  one  of  the  bait  avidancad  of  extant  royal  f«»^^««^*«jL2^i;-I^ 
leading  19th  Oantaiy  ganaalogiata  hnve  olaahed  .on  oom  point*  In  aOM 
iSaaiagiaa,  t&  oomefie  in  oniveraal  aooeptanoe  of  KekaanUn'e  lina. 

ladaad,  it  woold  ba  odd  for  «  oanac|antioaa  and  '••••ff??' 
or  ganaalociat  of  our  ovn  oontory,  with  aooeaa  to  l»'?55tJ^.»'**JIi2lii 
court.  Unl,  ehuroh  and  caaatary  reoorda,  aa  wall  aa  19th  Cantoiy  paraMMi 
raoorde,  oorraepondenoe,  Infliib  and  Bawilan  DanodiC4»ia  »™ 
Mnealogieal  Mnaapript  oolleotiode,  for  aupU,  lika  tha  one  in  tha 
8Ute  Archivea,  to  oongUda  otberaiae* 

Bven  the  fewer  Polynaalan  Bthnologitt  and  Cumtor-in  Charge  of  tho 
Biabop  ■oaaitt,  John  Stokee,  who  did  aetieiiloua  detect ivo  oorh  ij 
eoratlniaing  and  aaeatienlAg  thO  validity  of  oertain  oUl«  to  toahMWha 
SSeltfT,  ilentified  Cafcaanlau  in  one  of  hie  worKp  aa  the  oloaeat  liwlng 
oooain  to  laaehaaeha  V. 

*         However,  it  waa  Eekaaniao'a  atandlng  aa  the  one  raaalaing  rynl 
atudent  in  1917  '*hat  ma  her  an  indefeaalble  olatti.  f  or  ^^B^»f  J*f*^ 
aanetioaa  to  ouatoi,  the  Clngdoa  of  Hawaii  reeoniaad  her  inoonteatabif. 
ouatOMiy  UgitlMoy  aa  a  rlghtfal  heir  to  the  Crown  by  birth,  ""t 
than  a  ninber  of  a^aata  of  Eigheat  paranojnt  chief  a,  St 
individoal  the  Monarchy  oonaidered,  through  aeleotion  oad  traiungt  r» 
to  oooonr  the  throne* 

Tbie  nay  be  w>v  Henry  Auguatoa  Pairoe,  who  lived  aaoof  HaaaiiMa  and 
etudied  their  ooltare  long  before  hia  appelntnant  "SlJi!' iSuiti.. 

Hawaii,  alUded  to  the  royal  etudante  aa.thoBO  who  •h<'«W  receive  nwwitie^^ 
In  the  event  of  annexation,  in  a  latter  to  Secretary  of  State  Haillton 
Piah  on  P*b*  29»  1871* 

Cuato^  law  or  tradition  can  truly  ">f^*l5"*?*  ^gt 

perceived  afe  coning  frop  an  authcMty  nbcve,  not  below,  ^^^«^t.  It  iff 
derived  f ro«  the  collective  wlBdea  of  the  Hawaiian  race  older  than 
Parllanentrand  Klnga.  And  few.  if  any,  oulturaa  I;  the  world  have  pUoed 

a renter  eaphaeia  on  genealogy  and  ordination  of  ralera  b»  birth  »nan 
oSuSre  to  py  knowKdge.  Thia  ii  footad  In  Ha-aiinn  of  tujal 
belief  a,  in  the  veneration  of  guardian  apiritaCauaakoa),  and  of  onoaatrai 


J 


authority.  The  ^^nulne  royal  atudento  were  the  higheot  ranked 
repreecntntivcB  of  the  ancient  kingB,  Thua,  they  had  behind  then  the- 
authority  of  tho  lineage  ^nceatorc  and  the  right  to  repreoent  the  will 
of  thooc  c  icrnl  Kinge,  nhc  once  ruled  the  land* 


Kekorwilau*  through  inconteotable  oustoatary  legit iwaoy,  ao  the  fl«ht-tf, 
ful  heir  to  tne  crown  in  1917»  would  have  had  a  prinacv  linked  with  the 
Uttered  hlotory  of  ihe-riaralian  race,  which  nothing  could  otinproaiae.  The 
(ie-anna  for  le^^itlmlsa  Is  rooted  In  the  concept  of  nana  inherited  through 
gpn«alo«y,  Una,  ^^»lch  run  noan  a  grade. of  aaored,  apiritual  or  psychic 
fiower  etc.,  noald  Borctlfy  her  rule*  , 

j'or  tne  nbcve  rn^aono,  the  High  Chief eoo  Kekaaniau  Prattle  olalno 
find  cultural  ctcnlficnnc<»  can  hardly  bo  overeatiaated*  Per  "hO  elflebut^ 
nhe  or  hflr  dercerM^tntn  roul<l_tUhUiiUy  uphold  th«  Jt<gythieal  uliaiter' 
that  ^astUied  tho  acoloeccncaic  oyotea  of  Hawaiian  cultttrOT 

If  a  Acre  sophisticated  readership  ia  to  give  credence  to  the 
confllBOlcn*B  final  report,  then  certain  hard  facta  nust  hot  be  eiroun- 
vented;  The  distribution  of  dutien  in  oeaeilin^  the  report  surely  doesn't 
aboolve  in>1lvlduAl  ccmloQionero  froo  undivided  reoponoibility  in  eeoing 
that  dlocreponclea  pointed  cut  are  corrected  on  the  whole.  The  Anerioon 
I'ubUc,  t^at  lo  flnuncirg  this  venture,  has  a  ri^t  to  expect  correof 
infcriBittlon  froa  an  Impartial,  objective  and  accurate  report. 


Very  Binoerely  youra, 
i^l^  Ii.  Heidenreich 


.Scmitor  tttroa  Jhurnond 
CongreBsiLan  fhonao  P*  0'=;ell  Jr» 
*iic^el  D«  Hath.i«4/ 
Cluirirn  Conk  I  In 
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ONf  Study 


I  tent  ttoie  taae  three  ertklet  froa  The  CaHforsIa 
niuitreted  M^lllfle  of  IB91  to  Nrt,  KmmHI  over  ■  year 
•go.    I  foil  that  they  would  help  In  the  NUtory  taction 
oFtto  docunot  tiftce  they  were  pwbllthed  erouad  the  tlat 
of  the  Revolutloa. 

Hlltory  II  alMyl  llanted  by  the  writer  and  htt/her' 
_fettarth  hut  thy  nflri  'ilaf*  *^  «>inf  r  ^  ■if— 

'  coae  ioeiTat  Ktuelly  hippeeed. 

Aloha, 


I.  L,  (lud)  HnMY 
4(.)I9  UHM  St. 
Kaneoht.  HI  96744 
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pif  R  Ant  mAn\vr  hi  Ih*  intml- 
tion  of  th*  Hawiiun  IdmU  tn 
tb«  UullctI  Statn  wts  Milt  In 
ilS4.  th*  ««nod  )Mr  of  PmUffBl 

TIm  itm  wn  ■inguUrljr  of^toM. 
TIm  f«UfMt*  bad.  dsHai  ifea  itlm  «f 
Ul^llm,  of  lilt  K.«HMtha 
Itiw  el,|itn«,  bMD  iitlnally  HmWr 
MQ(dc4l«a  qf  Om  Brlii«h  nvmn.'  King 
LiholHio  tnd  bit  Qum  had  vMlrd 
Lcmdwi.  tm)  m^n  rcvtirtd  »llh  norh 
brur  at  tiM  BriHo^  coait..  Oa  tli* 
Rturo  ronn  t«  Hawaii,  ttta  Klig 
dM.  and  wa«  awc»t<Wd  hf  RaMC- 
bwrha  III.  Dvnag  hia  ntfn.  a 
niillkti  admtnl  ti«4;  ppmU  of 
Hamlniii.  tlia  Mfltal,  fatttd 
ctaitti  to  lb*  k)Dtd<^  ia  tiM  mm  Ot 
Rtlulti. 

.xtraniimt  fba  Utnda  bad  tvro 
tiudt  a  fkvorire  ■utwa  far  AMttunti 
-  «rlialtn,«hiWhtt»lrtd*iifmtnhaiit«, 
cbirftjr  frma  Kcw  Ktigl^ui.  had 
cnga$<d  In  ramiutrtLiI  partalt*  In 
th*  prificlitjl  Itland*.  Th*  Anniran 
8(uid  ol  VMtinn«  |i4d  liVrti  tat  cttab* 
littitd  mit*  bat  tbmiiitimil  th*  btiio  ' 
«knt.  Tb«t  Intxxt^  we  aiiwwd  |C« 
t'tiltfd  Slaira  Otntfnmtnt  lo  Intrr 
fM  and  tW9*rit  agaiiul  tlH»  UritUh 
wTa(iAtioo  tif  MwlniOt  tnd  tbit 
Mlirtn,  ill  m'lrtTl  i«ith  tlial  of  ihf 
Hrtlt<n  (hnrrnnitnt,  cvini«4kit  Hit 
ivIifl^uUltnWtit  bf  lh»  Admtrat  Tlw 
imlrivnfKtit*  of  ttsunil  vai  mog- 
<ii»fO  i»y  III*  Cnitcd  .HUUh  umI  (Wt-it 
lUti  iin,  ttiil  KadMbatmfit  «a«  aum* 
itiiM*!  a^  KinK 

Pre«iilHti  is^m  aprii4iticd  \}»\'tA 
L  Grt-gg  of  llliiiot^stAnKtktn  ttni 
■i)-^*uttn  IK  Hinatl,  ttid  vbcn  b* 
tttt  lift )l kit tnoflWv  Ibt  MMttt 
kittMa  titd  '  ni«  allM  fnvtn  vf 
KiiiutM>.  UA  h>-  Hflxl^nd  and  Ftfuct, 
WM  dfcUrtd.  Cjrvgi  bad  bcc«nM 
\«f )  pniMUr  with  IbtHi 


■«d  lbrn«iit«cbltf«andB(iUr«.  Tbr 
anaraalln^  et  tbi  t«lanila  wa«  taa 
ptn)(«ttd.  Tba  Mtl%^  {A|«latk« 
«aa  IbCQ  only  about  yix,€m.  Tbt 
Mai   ytativ  rnvniia  b*l«r 

!Mo/BOD  {  IM  aamul  faafArta  abnv« 
i.ty»,oao;  isdihatxpvUlaailbas 
Tba  comatfr*  waa  rhMI|r 
Ancrkan  a«d  Brithb.  <M  Ih*  Utti 
abijipltiir  men  ihaa  300  mwla  «ttt 
AmtflraB  vbakn.  and  tbeot  »a\ 
Bcirbant  abipa.  ItonAlMla.  aa  iht 
{viand  Ot  Oahu ;  Labalna,  on  Utat  { 
Hifai,  M  Haanil,  and  titn  ban«t«  o« 
AumI.  wwn  Iht  BcMpat  pvt*.  tbr 
int  thfl*  patilrtdarlx  tir  whaltnv 
■oilly  an  tba  Aretkr  cniitt. 

Th*  total  pradoct  of  «iinr  mn*  \m 
Ibaa  t,aaDvooopntiiMl<:  of  foftt>  iHil>' 
ahnt  SD|0(jo  pwtvdt  orr  anniiRt, 
gmwa  OM  Ataaal,  tf«>  wlWa  wrMteatd 
Oah*,  whtdi  wa^  II*  mnlii  Migar 
hifd  ndk*  pTudoditg  l«laMl  nf  th* 
gfuiiii.  Maui  lantnad  mmII  mv«tif 
•beat  and  fwbtiwi;  llanall.  mtrtly 
a  ffw  vattW,  a  litllt  vout  wd  tniiiteal 
frnitt ;  on  (laba  'thtrt  vaa  hiivtjr 
aii>lbing  ptvtiictd.  FUh  ind  poi 
comlituttd  ttio  (hltr  fi«4  of  tbr 
patitr^ 

Tlic  gommitnt  trai  tdmtnlsifttd 
m  a  \trr  craiumiral  bui->.  Tlw 
innK  rtr«i«fd  Odd  $iy,<MMi  m  )i«r. 
aiid  tilt  oActt«  *i(  th«  btnunum  awl 
Iht  gMfftior  of  lh«  diOmttI  MmU 
•  -allnatii-«ia|it*ilnlr<lli>  tli*  l^iiiit 
hail  ioroirJilrrultlo  jrrailir  titlartr* 
Uttr rtnrn  wat  hul  Ity  Inbtrilamr ;  tbr 
Kins*  n{j|«4nt\d  ibvir  mteew^^m  •* 
Ibty  ilt"<».  Akaatidrt.  thr  pane^-^ 
■Ml  of  Kukaiuiil.  OmThtor  of  Uali% 
bid  btm  BiaMd  by  King  Kaiiic- 
tumrlia  aa  hU  utrttMir.  AltMndrr'a 
iJ^ti^.  rriBCCK  Vrttofia,  «ra«  Kthiaa 
Niu  ot  IVcfHary  of  fttntr.  and  Kcctil 
Ant  (jitim  Voting,  a  Mlh«  tbief) 
•at  th*  King'*.  Rr4  oAetr.'  Tbt 


OanaatCki 
araa  an  ltu| 
tha  King,  n 
Id  trhubt. «' 
fda  nathv.^ 
TW  nccft 
IbtUnHnl* 
«f  lift.  •< 
«aa  vrtivn' 
atgtiahlTM 
hi  H9mbvtt 
■tarty  aU 
andothmii 
ntim  tttw 
cwrtrol  of 
hniiie<*    t  . 
oil.  attlM 
and  milor* 
tnd  4ilp]Hii 
wttT  imI  tn, 
cnMt  of  «mt 
tiiittilcr,  \li' 
and  aati4.li 
Bhi|«ift>lvr* 
pncrduttdf 
alkn.  H  w 
U«y«t«  aiHl 
tntniitt  ttit 
drito  It  fru 
Ihi*  a]inr\.< 
Tbr  Aairttc^ 
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Inttt  t ' 
If  Itiv  Kti 
.iiljr  *il> 
hi-hUiu^ 
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It.  awl  K* 
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j  Onmd  CbamUrtahi  waa  l*«br*.  tbc 
tding  (liWr  of  th*  n4ti)M  and  a 
,,rf  aldt  nan  of  ad)-anc\i1  agt.  Tlw 

,  ithiitUr  Konljpi  Affair*  traa  a 
ScotflmiaAtunKilWkHWi  IhtCrwan 
AlttKlity  n<in  lIMiM.  (k< 

mtfl)  U.  8  Cm*ul  al  lltwdulu.  mtil 
Ibt  wtbrr  nn.'mbnt  of  Hr  CabiiHct 

%*tv  AmtTicana  ami  Mcthvli*!  ;*iiv 
lioiMrKa.  Tilt  Chtif  J  u^kt  w»i  fnim 
Nrw  Yi»b :  th«  Aviciiilr  )a«lK« 
jobuti.aMUtt 

Tb«  l4itl4atHft  0ai^«ttit  nf  tn 
myt{tt  Itoev  i4  and  a  tuatr 

HntM  uf  ttpfrcnltt(%«^  ttl  cki1i«t. 
by  |«««lar  vett  and  «rbo  atntd 
vithoni  ftf.  Tba  Qncm.  Kalnma, 
bad  no  plact  in  tut  gotcnntnt. 
Tbt  KriitMi  C(Miul  Qvi«tal  «ai 
Otmral  MtVtr.  tn  oM  firilKb 
vtfHor  ai^  M.  IHrrin.  ilit  Fftmh 
OmviM3*«cfal.  Thv  l*rUy  L'onsol 
«a«  an  hnffl'nl  h^f  ^ttpolnttd  hf 
tU  Kim;,  nilb  Ihr  I'jMntt  ailni^trta. 
tn  nbuOl  kuhnfitlvd  all  i|Ut«lluot 
of  a  iuti«**uilfiH*i|tii  a-tlut*.  . 

Tb*  ntfot  ialhrnt  fur  aonraalloti  to 
lb*  I  'nItuV  5^iairH  brg.iu  in  Ihr  «HmnH  « 
of  al  ttiiiMJnIu.  Tlw  fto^i 
mm  )fbrnnii<l|r  <»Jn«»^«l  by-  Ihr 
Bngti^b  r(,«'HUtil«wlH>Yi«^iv  AnmiitiUle 
in  nuinbtrt  jnd  Influrncv.  aiid  liy 
■«atlv  all  ittr  Amrrkan  «»r«-|ianla 
ml  itbir*  ln1trr«ltd  in  « tuling  At 
inailm  tifwd.  ibr  II.  6.  Cun^l  hail 
trntrwl  of  llw  American  khtppinii 
Ui^nt<«  II,*  Aitd  tbt{nirrof  trh^k 
td.  tllkil  llti'  ili«|wl«>  iif  tujsliM 
tndttfliin^.  allmikd  In  ilwditrt  irt;e 

:  and  ^hiM»illg  tif  tadof.  riv.  D  tr« 
«tt«  iiniVm|di>)«d  in  i^nrh  f4H>.  aud 

■  cnata  <d  raorl«  «tR  r*ca{a^l  ll  «ii 
■Intiltf,  chra^Kr,  nfte  ftiprdittifit 

.  ttkt  ^|i*(ar1^»iy  lo  mcnrhaitlt  titd 
Bbi)lin*>t(-r*.  (bait  In  iv  ttmilrftd  trHU 
ptocvdmt  erf  IIk  riioilH  of  taw.  A  nnt  m  ■ 
aticai.  i^  ttai  afguid,  wttutd  hriitg 
la*)Cf«itiid  coallfcouil  |tr4««ntlng\ 
InlHfcm  (I  llh  llif  wluifing  tiaflW  and 
dritt  it  ffutii  titt  kiitgibtm.  THtt*> 
fur«  aHtttxalkiu  nat  tntagimi/vd. 
Tbr  Amrtkftu  Ml*%itaurica  htlil  qnil* 
MmtMt  tm^tiA  of  1^  Uiitlt^ 
UUfSrn,  fmrtally  dinrtiMg  tha  iiMlu- 


Mr%  fd  (lir  l*l)iiiH  atid  Baing  th* 
tragrtid  hU«  Thi-jrdinitd  arm 
tidrt4lil*  n-««^iiitc  ttinunily  frim  Ih* 
|K4t(>lv.  Aiinr<i.ili-Mt  ««Mild  niwch  ini> 
palf  ilitit  wfliw-'iire^lrtimj  tbnr  t>tirr 
.■ml  rnliir»-5  ilirir  rrxmtic.  Ai<«ird> 
inglf.  lilt  irlud*  mi^'^atAry  tittinrt 
o|i|N<vit  >t  Tilt  ihiliBb  atNt  Fftncb 
CiYiMll  (}<iwr>l<  «tt«itiii«t1)  attM-krd' 
antttfalHit.  flit  iiattiwal  attd  gmtrat  . 
gmnrnK 

Ihiritit:  \hc  fjiii/  mm.  thm-  »w 
In  ihi'l'ttlvif  of  Hnti.ilulu  .iH4itiitff 
lltt  i4Mi€  M  Ittc  itexullatiiMa,  lha 
Aaictkm  war  if>^l«.  />rttJ9tmi§, 
Captain  Unntin  ;  iht  St.  .t/«rr>  Cnffi< 
niultr  iiatk)  u  uid  a  ttore  tliipk 
ConlBMiaVri  llin  It  Tli«  I'  H  attam- 
•Itipt.  it/ii*#{f^  ttid  S»tfwtt4Hm0, 
Ciptaint  txt  and  Huchaoan.  dimt 
ffum  Comnidilntv  r'<;ry't  Japan  tape- 
ditlon.  tlwi  pnl  rt  lltrrt  howcwatd 
hmnd  Tlir  Hitt.*ll  frigaU  Tttm- 
ftmmtft,  L'it44in  Hm^t<Hi.  and  tlw 
Ptriirb  ,  w  .«r»lit)i.  Hmty^nr.  and 
auul1irf,'n«ie  likiutK  ill  lUturlut. 
Craqotlftsloiitr    t  IftEg  vtgORKialjr 

^•x«cttlrcl  hi»(f.>l«  f  (T  annrx.ill<«n. 

^|r  (^llrd  In  hi*  i\A  tr^ral  nf  Ih* 
natitv  tliii-f*  Jttlii  Vimig.  M(iii«1vf 
VVvllir.  I'lttrf  J  iMti  •  Ur.  .Mr  Judd. 
fmnrtli  ^  mi«*iw.T.-  awl  MtnMcr.of 
Fiiitnrr  "f  Ih*  kirttlnm-lh*  nin«l 
t»4ntlul  rt'tdml  vi  i*t*  ttland*'  ;iim1 
•t^iral  *>f  iliv  Mrh:t*  t#l  rrprt^ntta^ 
IMrt.  Tlwr-W  K.at/«ia«di«potil  tn 
.innt4alii«,  Iwt  ■Uv-;:nrd  l<i  controt 
In  tl  nitIrM  hit  ''<«n  •ffimtttfd  tvC' 
«v^t«f.  I*rmc«  .%l*<a  nK'r.  aMrntcd 

iHtriitg  iKyt,  A>4.iiMlrff  tint  hia 
rliicr  l4«4htr'.  IHitiw*  t,nt,  had  tiMitd 
Ihc  Alhnli*  K<4tct,nmlci  lilt  gnar* 
iliiit«hi|i  idT  Miiti^lrf  Jifltl.  iHt  litttr 
«.iy  to  Kttn>|<r.  Tliry  nm  t«4h  of 
d.iik  cmTi|rfr\t<m.  A I  ritl«liatg  ttir 
two  ntftcjitird  frfm  4  ilinlng- 
rnuM  table.  m\  acmiuil  nf  tlirtr  ««)t«« 
— Iltrv  mytt  tn%^\t\tnn\  "nijjifrfii/' 
l*nMd  ami  high  •pit (ltd.  Ilitir  «ct« 
nragfd  at  lii«  hwiittMltttjt  affrvint 

.  atid  huttti  itt  lct>ill«Ttiiiti  Ik  lg.i4. 
Chailr^  Snnimr  of  Ma'vvltuttttt 
wat  tt  tt.  }lrMal«w  It*  wan  .••;«ilia 
Ihr  attnrtjlbin  *clMnM  awI  h.-Ml  Mitt* 


IHg  HIStODV  or  NAW^IIAN  ASNIUTim. 


ten  to  a  pfomintiii  iui««ioRat)  in  thr 
Itlandt  to  watii  iIk  King  tnd  nalii-rt 
thai  on  anaiMii<iti  llMy  Vtoukl  Ur^on 
•iUmd  At  nrgT«<rv  and  thai  Ihrruliiig 
ptupW  of  lilt  tittiinl  {ttatrt  litid  that 
nrgrort  ahM^ild  br  rttadt  tlarta  Tlit 
iMltr  btttfly  mtptrt^  Atraaiidtr 
and  Uii  And  hid  pvitttfat  tifm  u|mi 
fiiaar  of  ih«  ttii%«  cbitft  But  iht 
gtntrnttt  iodtvl4i«*t  tnotiilitt  cfcrtd 
in  tlw  ttrmi  of  tlit  trt air  pirtfotcd 
bjr  Commitaiofitt  GfCfl.  had.  oa  the 
othtf  hand,  gttat  wtlght.  DnHag 
lift  titt  Khig  nt«  In  recriit  %^i.raa  a 
year:  the  Untvn.  l*rinc« 
Altiawttt.  fio.tao.  and  lu  <ucct«d  to 
tilt  Iso.canon  Ibr  dttlbottli*  King  : 
Print*  1^.  hit  r.tthtr.  tbt  pri*cr« 
Vidmia,  and  lohn  Voung  tnd  Chitr 
Pakrr,  r-vli  ft  vo  a  )rar ;  ntlirr 
rhifft  tnd  praniintnt  gnvrtnmfnt 
oinrrt^  •nnii  rar)  ntg  fmn  f  in.<xn  lo 

Latr  in  thr  tiW  iha  bfl*  Zrm«tm 
*rti«.^  front  tVtnTfLnikrtrtki  «ith  in 
trlligfor*  of  thr  Btitlth  trfml^f  tt 
Ihtl  pljn.  and  fn.in  Califurnla  <$ntt 
f*pott  of  Ihr  at!  »\\  tr%»ri*n  In  tlit 
Ciinha.  trliitl:  ilu^Ii  d<-t:.-iv«(l  llir 
rncdali  an<t  K^.irii  in  Honutiiln.  and 
diiaMiiitnly  pfft«-;id  (li'>r  tnMuimi^iO 
totnnraadnn  Rn'.  Pit  htig  Inrvini* 
P.  f'iftt  hid  aNi  artHvil  fii.ni  R<in 
,  f'rtnnw  viilh  iit<>rr  thtii  tntt  linHdnld 
l>t-i«tn]^r«.  an>0A|f  nhoin  t%4t  Clirit 
Lilt''  a  itntoriout  |>rlft  Hglitrr  and 
Irpnlrtl  hti1iu-tt^.  I'iIiIm«Oi  fiiic  rt* 
prailiim^  mi  th*  Kittuan  and  kmct 
«<iitt  h  ill  alttady 'l<4-ii  mmK'  ftom 
Catirmnit.  and  llir  M«<plr  *ti  llirttntiitn 
wrtt  murtt  alttninl  in  tbr  bcltrf  that 
till)  had  (fHnr  i>n  •  «iinl!af  drs|vrilr 
rafinlillan  Thr  prompt  artnxi  of 
Commi.^lnnrr  Hirgg.  ami  H»  Atwr- 
ictii  nbval  fofcr  In  Ihr  hnrhnt  toon 
dit)«llrd  tbt  iittfrn  l.lUy  «ra«  indutxd 
to  i|iiirWly  drr>tit  fur  Han  f'rtnri««, 
and  irto^  of  Hi*  patangvr^  by  lb* 
f'ltit  tlkrktlir  Aoat«a(lnn  wat 
gn^iii);  mitrr  popular 

At  Inigtli.  iaU  In  K(«%\inhtr. 
AtMtitilrr  rtpmaeil  wiliingitnfi 
lo  agtrt  tw  lltr-lTrtty  of  annrtalioii 
Tbt  King  trtt  6ril  to  aM  a  bit  tlgnt 


turti  Akaandtr  itai  to  ilgn  In  inr- 
cvt«i'>u,.tml  ihe  Cttiitirt  na%  i!im-tii 
coinpitta  Ihr  conwnlion.  to  an  lit 
puly  litt  ratillcatKiii  of  thr  ritwttoi 
ami  Stiialr  ul  llir  Uiilird  htairt.  Tlit 


King  apfuliiltd  Tnttdatr.  tktrwhrf 
tiili.  fur  'ht  Mgniiig  iif  lit*  tiraty.'to 
bt  dnnt  .t  tbt  palftct.  Mtmiiffl*  1 


coflilMittiBn  of  Ibf  aargttmt  of  tbt 
Briiiah  frigtlt.  t^d  etiittt  In  MoiiA' 
lolu,  had  btid  an  ettdtl  taamtnatltA 
nf  Cuti^nl  Orflttal  llilltr'and  drrlaivd 
him  to  lie  of  hiArm  body  and  unawod 
Biiwl.  oning  to  adVniKud  agt  and 
Inmralilt  diublhly.  ll  pmttti  anX 
other  Cat  orahlt  Inttdnt  lo  atnittttioa,  ^ 
and  th*  raalirt  wat  biially  cnit«ldtfid 
at  dcHnlttly  dttttmintd  Only  Ibt 
(ntniony  of  atgning  Iht  Ittatv  It- 
mtinctl  Dr  R<r«t,  an  Rngtltb 
•nfitmt  ttddmt  In  llottnhiliu  and 
fathtt  of  Mio  Kmma  ftonkr.  Hit 
ftant-f«or  Ptinct  Aki  4iiil«f.  prntrtttd 

8(alii«t  tliu  anitr«jttoii  tn  taiit  Uitt 
imna  had  r*liirt.ni»t»  >itli1*d  hrr 
aotiil  tfi  thr  Itrat) .  and  Klt»  ■  t»  iti' 
tliiiltii  ill  III?  ha  i>f  AnnniljnU 

Mniiday  rtcning.  fVmiilirr  itth. 
lh<  l»'iiU  nirilrilMrrra|ili>(iii|:ni«h«d 
trtUknts  AnirtHan,  r.ii}tli*h  and 
f>'*tmh.  to  a  U)m|iirl.at  tin  palarr 
I'citMiRt  rlo*«d  at  niiluiithl  At 
'awm  Itir  fiiU  ntnn  ilat,  t)<e  ai};tia 
tof kt  wrf*  tn  0^1  al  Ihr  p-tix*  tn 
roflMiler  Iht  lm|Minaiit  hii«iiit««  4* 
rkw-n  oMnrk  1.11  llir  m»«Miliig  «f 
TlK-tdj).  llHmilH'r  I  lib. 
rrtrttt  nf  gnu*  Hffd  frn*..  thr  Imllify 
on  I'umh  Iknl  liill— an  rtili.ni*l<'« 
vnU-t  ftf  )i  fnriiitr  f«t|f  *nu  ««rnl"okiiit 
H.MiolutiK  arou«a  all  to  itit  t^it 
higltiKtucr  thai  Ihr  Ktug  drwl 
tC  diwhatgt  from  Iht  hatirn' 
pfi^t  ci-ef>1«ljr'of  Iht  »i*l.iiicliMh 
(ad  tine*  Ibt  gtjna  ttrit  l^rtd  ml) 
in  anrh  cn  n^tnl  ll  «a«  rpiirkty 
avrrtaintd  that  Ilia  inatltMion  tod 
imiiMttw  nf  a  hait<rh(dd  alltwlaiit 
ha<l  c«ii«rd  tilt  iu.lant  dtath  of  Iht 
agcil  King  at  hf  lud  <Tnn|ilttcd  (ht 
i  ioraitw  lulh  and  tabtn  tli« 
tooiAry  ttimuhnl.  Inim(ili.ittly.  IM 
falhrf  nf  tht  priiirt  rtak  llimugh 
HoQolnlv,  ttitndRl  by  bit  lUlT.  tod 
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rtiKltimnl  lltr  dr.ilh  i-f  Kum  hiiiKhl 
It,  and  Mu-  MmV'Mit  id  Knot 
hinnlit  IV.  htt  anti,  hnirr  Alr« 
mikr     I'luni  Ihit  hiJdt  ait*l  utild  Ihc 
tniriji-nf  Uir  di'Ml  King.  Hir  fir*!  tiwk 
itijjnuary.  tt$4.  Ilwic  ii4t  iniitvf^l 
tHimtntni;  and  1inwirtalt»n.  wjniinc 
•ihl  >Wv|V4l  gtK(  in  4II  llir  tJjiMk  id 
lit*  bingiknn    Mmy  «d  Ihv  n^liiti  1 
t^lHally  prulkrd  IIk  .iiKN-itt  cttrfum 
•4   Iklr   ftlltrta.   ami  ftilh  tlnnc* 
knoriitd  iiul  llitir  U|i|arr  fit«l  imh 
Ttw  <d>l  King  ntt  di%ntrit1j  ktrd  by  ^ 
bU  oaliir  nttibvtt,  and  lltr*  wrre' 
tnrtvnotc  *tlh  munt  K'i^l    llr  lud 
bttnt  r"()>  l»<ti  m-niful  King,  a 
wii«4l4t  rukrof  hit  kljtul  kloi;ihim, 
y«oitd  lilt  prrkd  of  tbt  rHgt  of 
eHlitr  of  bit  tnn  prtdtct  vott. 

Akntudtr  IV  tr-it  urtmnidniidr 
rtonn^  Mrly  in  JtnUirVi  On 
tbt  aflmiflnn  of  hU  fivotialivo  ttr 
dli|Mlrtmt  an  sftcitl  nuilficatioi  In 
CuiHini  -tmwr  (tirffit  ll>4l  Oir  ntrilit 
lifKi  l«l«tn>ii  titr  H  iwiwiit  ktn|{duin 
.tiulllit'  rnitul  Stttt^  Miiti  r«AtnirT 
to  III*  ailui  i  itf>li  lilt*  btiigiloRi. 
n4t  al  an  tnd  ll-titan  hlionM  n«i 
iittucatati  iiiil^itiMUtil  i-l.iii't  pimrt 
«iili  htfi>«lf  B«  K'-«e  Thr  niipr  tif 
ttiiiraaii'Hi  tiid  ikiuit'.l  tit  thr  ik'.tlh 
tif  Itir  nid  ktii<,  it  wa^  Akttuk-i'i 
rtiirf  anitiili>in  In  I*  .tn  alM'tuk 
intHiiivh  ^^kni  nnuttil'l*  III  IiihW 
l^tniht  R.^>Vi  hit  giuiti  Ttir  lit  td 
pii^i-l  iif  Aimintn  anvi  ultifit  lt-i« 
iKi  CI  l^n  rtMtM  iljirti  tn-iii  ttw  I  'nihil 
M.i(ra  (loitriitnhiil  |toiiil  uf  tanlticr. 

Princt  A I  tikr   hid  t»rn  pi-r 

tuaiird  l»  tUitv  M  thr  AnntaalinH 
Hitting  Hh'  liktiiiie  <if  K4intlianMha 
III,  murh  inflitrfli  r.l  lijr  tt>r  ttaiHf««Knr 
annuity  alttdtil  tn  him  Hnlt,  tirUir 
trry  nttur«l  tr<ritlnniil  «|iain%l  llic 
'Amrrirtn  pr>i{ik  un  ati.miil  nf  Iht 
gni««  Indignity  to  hmisrlf  hkI  hU 
vtihr  tHuthrr.  I'lkm*  l/rf.  Mlim  iH 
Ihr  thiiird  Htatr*.  \\\  tliv  iii«iillitig 
riirtiuii  ft«iin  a  kMil  itinnig  natni 
At  King  KtMtrhamrli'.  hr  «-i«  lu 
•  .^rt  #So.dnij  a  Jp:ir  dnrhtg  Itk  ; 
Imt  III*  ftmltrrtinn  of  th»-  iVrp  tf 
I^H,  wm  llttt  hr  «it«  Iht  King,  tnd 
kkftnodamliili**!  lo  iitk  Ihr  king. 


ttt>m,>niiii*iinU'U<\i«  Kllnr  mn-id 
ri  itum  tlid  Hln«'^^tl  tiini  .lM  trji  I  iht 
In. lit  t#f  j«iii«'\.HM.n 

Al  tlH'  Iniw  I'f  III*  rtiJititgr  lilt 
thit  tu<rr  i«a«  lt*t  I  hill  ttiirl)  jrart 
n|  Va'.  ^.-nhfui  Ma«*ct  had 
l.iCMr.ilih  -ifl^d  hitpht^icil  poMrr* 
ItrltJiin*!  l*iiiKrl/ft  ft  Ihr  *tMir* 
•Mn  111  |tir  ti'«vtn  \t^t-  .1  I'^i'f 
i\il<n  hr  ihid.  and  Pi'iKt  l^il 
trimiMil  K»i»:  k  iii«rl"»i»f ha  V.  I/>I 
■tiitird  ilir  unkHi.il  On^-m.  Ivniiiit 
HirAr.  Ikilt  itw  rlidil  lu  tiltur 
Tlir  '^itni*|<t  t»  r«tilittur  Itrt  at  ^\Vfn 
■if  Il4u<at/-  ii;iiall)  fjikil  Tht  naiit* 
chirft  drni.iitt^d  thr  Kifr»M|nn 
ht|;bclmf  Itiud  Kalikaitt  4t  Kmy 
«ndhtti]«thilt  .•.•«itr>l.  <t:4  Ktl 
tk:iut  ditit  in  Sin  riami'tn.  1*^1. 
and  tij»*niirril«  !  IVinrr**  |.ihf'» 
k  iljiil.  •iiii  i.a»  J.  .  »«dhA  iirip«il« 
ritiiig  (f  If.;*  lliMinlnlo 
jiMMif)  lAili  „f  I- -  i-;t«nl  »«ar.  «i>-l 

4  ptitii'  .ll  curtnnii'iit  »i«jwi.t<i1 

III  ami->«ir.ln<i:.>ftti  pc<nik 

t»llflMi  ill  lit.*  >r4f.  •ii:-t  l*-l 
ttirtnidii  .i...ni  "iiilu  r  nn.Kr 
e.NK  Uti  nn'tii.li*«inct*  LiltiH-r 

liair  iff  I  t'..-  1  ■  ..  ISi.ttr^  .1.1 

lliv  f..i..»i|H-.;      ''.  inciM  |r.M.i>- 

^■,),(.  I    (tn  j»v.    j-i.l  «i.i». 

pjiifi'l".  <.t  Kil'^ji  lnnii»4-ii  Y»t 
tifiilarlt .  I'MT  l..n  ■  4-r  :,n,l.  .'ni-h 
linrtf«>li«l  '11  1*1  \  -  ;ir-«  ^%w^ 
l%iil«  '!'»  I  ■■  ^  I"'!*' 
ti<rilllf  r  l  Mil'  I  >  •'  «  J'li  Jilrfil  f«"m 
Mn«r   f :  .  i.»i  •*  ^-"t  nr/itt 

#1  01  ■    tin"  'y'  '  <•■  «f*f>«nr1ilniit 

ff..rti  ft  t-i  4'»  r  J)  \ai"*y  a 
iftt;    f..    Hi.i'-.*'  ii-i-fl* 

Hj,,,.,,.  I..  <t|   Il'c  f'-f^n 

tintntt«  Ii"it  i^*'^''  ?t  lyi***!  to 
p.  cni  .K'    I'l  l  1  |>til'<><  •I'l-t 

f4utM  I  ll*    I'r  n.iiln>l  t'i 

t«54.  ithm  tlurr  Ma>  nil  jtu'-l-c  «!' t't 
In  lUti  Ittr  «ii<ii  i'»-»tn.(  M  .■nil 
jUhiI  I  '»'*i»»»  pijini-t.  4  »rar. 

Mitt   pf-rlltClt.  tiifilt     »llltj«l''^'l  llil 

ntiiU  W  «'»c  niti.i  'Uiil*  f^ng^i  h 
iHif  |i.r  .  liiff  M  iv'v  «■<  <  %|«»»t  ttiil  Ihl' 
tf    '       '»>lU  tlial'l'l  i*  III  trill  ftf 

i;i..ii^-       fi'Mi*    In  t^M  .tlK  ti.i.l 

Ci|iaUli..ii  id  V»  <»* '  miiM-r-l  ;niM» 
atukat  sriJ  to.i»«»  <-.l»lB""«. 


BEST  GOPY 


UlUf  of  wtlun  «rfff  clikll)  Afvri- 

thv  Mluv  twmUihm  nam  It  tm 
IhM  Jj.'VKv  awl  m  lb*  f  r*<Mt  of 
ani  gtm*  to.fvn  Iqlkibilanlt  itnvl 
llit««  ftiurtht  t(»  frM  IM  CoiUd 
nutta  anit  BtilHh  t»tc%  Tin  tr 
fiulmtrt  Cbinrw  aid  jjfUNt^  — 
llivilikr  llborci*  «if  Itw  tubmla  In 
mtr  yB»  \m«tir«n  «haW  thitM 
«mUrttl  in  II  r  |«it*  uf  tl<nMiliil«. 
I.ihaiii  I  ami  III'  ■,  «m)  ■  Inculua 
tiilhc  Ma«  It"      ii^iiartKT  lUmv 

llilll  llu  J  ■■•ltl«ll)   Kl«rl  iiallk 

h.t«  lidii^lf-^'l  <|iiilr  ^Mlii*Hrl> 
In  Sill  I'l  iHii-«<- 

In  iR^I  Am  Hii^aMmirki  kir* 
inallf  ii<«iiinri>>  llw  ii.ll  II  !->  vl 
tlt««-iii,  '  Id*  [tmwn  IhmI\ 

mill  |.iitililw«  ■■-  ihe  tinxl  (ati>r%il 
iiIiimU  .■■■■Hii  «ii  lU' Ailtnin 
i»tnliiv«  iiflln  t  kiiiKibxii  Till- 
Mi^^WKitiri  infill— (r  h«  Mip 
|ilanlcit  III  >h«  iinirt*i«  ol  inral  Ua^lr. 
iIk'  (>ri>1it.  ii'<ii   sml  i:i*.iiU 

iii«r*44il  O'litnurit  III  1K.14.  milv 
li)i«iMrii|      ■!>  -  »liif  >  awl  <<lM»wirr« 

l«n  In  ■  u'.  fl"«l  |Uh4ii  lUtn 

SillliiiniVM  I  l^lMl^^l•'l  aiwl  l« 
llir  nki'  art  ■•  ill*  l*ir<A«,  Ko* 
•t*ini  !i<|<  liiit-  -  ;i,l.iili  c«Kii'«-  ilirrri 
IitImk'ii  Sill  I  f  .'inn  and  lK4llirtb 
V^ifJ  |M'I>  .iii>1  II  ■  •iiilu  ah<l  ttuk* 
It  ■(■<  rliiLf  ilj-<l  ilal«i«  l«intAn 
I'jiif,..  a'lil  {ai'iu.  i'liiii4  iml 


Aiitf,.!.. 


KVI 


Iji 


mill  ■•kIiii]:  |>  iI 
n  il  |<ii<^ri«  III 
,1  III  iiii|».fli^i 


mrMvUt  M^tl  powtr.  tiatll  ikt 
mMian  of  ibt  nt%nl«M|i<r*,  Prvv^ 
wM  t  fambbUr  nUiUtr  ki«i^ 
Ml  nUliiml  B-tttl  gfttDtatU 

Tht  tnn«unllat«t4l  r«lia«)t  \mk  ' 
Ing  tht  Albnitr  ind  P^ritr  f^««a 
HteMwf*  aiMt  cttrtrkily  bmlfm« 
luvtr  tvoughl  IIht  lliwaitsn  fram 
of  Mamh  t,^•>  anil**  anriVM^ 
wilbitt  Irw  ptiRlh-.tia*  dl%lj«(t  Ituv 
i*}i«f«t«il  t«nu»k-  HUM  i4  lh«  A«fr»- 
CMi  l'mi«n  liH)  >«»t«  tgo,  in  pnat  of- 
IIm«  awl  cnoiuiiinifaliaa 

Tht«  linv  the  i«n(KMli<«i  fcv  •> 
Mxalmit  i4  ll«  ||a««lLiii  l*lamla  to 
Ihc  l*nil«ilSlJU«  afllMUd  al  pn-^ 
wriling.  i«  fH»iW  ftom  ibv  g| 
Ibt  |4.i»l*  Th*  Uiii(*«.tir  rm- 
viiMm.ii  i;ni«iiiinvirt  r3|:«r?>  fvHbn 
llMt  niiKli  IW  iit|;md  >iw*ig  Kntff. 
«ni»itiiiK  fr>«ii  Ihf  MuKlinl  aOinml 
to  him^ll  ai<tl  bn4htr  ix  IVniit)!- 
t-BiflatniSi.  imvmptnrti)  rvkvteiila, 
r»)«.  «hiii  >'(kti%\  lit  tin,  Initttl 
KiJU*C*.<i\iriiniciil.  Mjii>b>-l  i}rrfiR> 
itii|«t*  Iht  i^xipt*  of  \h4  lUdiltan 
|«>jm1«— miiipU*  aiiliii(»iu  lb* 
lmuial4r  TIh  t  niImI  bltlr> 
piA^^yif  fitiiif III  ilic  Hav.iiian  Rmvp 
•ltd  |ltnnt«r  iJ.iMil*i4  ilie  owllwal. 
T1ir«>t^'ili>lHil  ilnrliin*  r4  VnMAtM 
XlwihM  ftmrnU-iUd  III  thti  U  ih« 
Mitlnaliuii  of  llHr  liunMdiJK  Hliulbs 
Til*  I %Uh<l i •hill iiei  w  Urntnc  iiAMd 
In  tit  Irtlmltn-  lo  aii)r  t<itiii«i  of 
KuH't*.' mil  tlir  t'liitcdSlili*  iltjll 
ixiifK  llilll  il-tfiiiiiJiMMi  Siiflirttnl 
umIii  till  ill'  i«  lli«  ri|ktiiiit;  111  tlM 
ftinl  aiKl  tlic  cilliiiih);  ll.iii.rf 


l.ii- 
H  (lIliM  li.i  . 

••r.iiiu«.  i>>  I 

11.  tV|4.».  . 


I.. 


THE  ANNEXATION  Oh  HAWAII, 
av  k»  Mi»i»Tt>  6r.tt     n»a»ai.  •  -  - 


ro  t  civ  trfj^ni.^  r4  llaw  tliao 
I  .1  tjin,  tloi  HtR  t  br  |ka«l  »  >  «>•  * 
*  and  i«n:  familm  »'  I***?* 
i».i|  riununC  uoi  a"'  aiiial*"** 
trCjMiitl  thr  aMHr».iii.iii  .4  lUji  iliw»p 
ef  lUjikk  lo  llir  I'Bilcii  StJt^'.  t^^iw* 
*«Mh  llK  lhi»»l  >li»l  l-u<Und.i»  «w 
olhrtMllia>  italaMrt  ti>*»oq^  """n 
HfwMi.  awl  ijaibrf  oiAf  it*  tm4Ktini 
•tHtf  llir  l'l»i"l  KmciWM  of  tht 
Pariftf.  thr  if-^")  piitiliUirl  »nt*» 

i^Mr»«pinrt*uf  ihi*cntmir)  |«fwiit 

alaim  a>#Hrt  aiiy  Kiii.n»«"  »w<f*»*«  " 
tb*  Anvitran  UH 

Fill  io»n»  ic«i»   tilitiKirt  liwt« 
h**  b»»  »  i|i»liirlunrr  Hi.- 
U1I  «t»f>ih      'h«  •  I*"  l  ** 
HlawU.  w\  Ili«i'  i«Miiw  »'  jnii"-J*^'» 
hai  iMti  MiiiliJiiH  *>>''*  "rnibrul 
contfohnn^  a^'UiH  "*  ..►M%ai«iia» 
hm  ■♦irt^l  III*  'iv*»""">  •»  'V« 
•hV  fc»  •prra.lm*  O  t—I  iWIV 
»ijCii.fi*<l  ..ii«iM%  t.r  •i^f>»»  4t.i 
IftMrtilH  <«  atii^^itwn  I"  llw  lii"''' 
Btil»^.  a*  III*  i       |»uAf*l  f  * 
fwwii*.  al  llrMmr  unw tinWa^ -liitg 
lit  mtlill  llu-  V^'^       l»"»  "HinHir 
vtlhilitttoHiM  iiit»tio«.«'.»r«l\«" 
taw  I'J   AiwmJ,  and   Uol  lUtW^ 
ai^vpM  •!  MKv.llwt  "tM  h^fewM 

^"oiul'r*  Kiigtattd  t» M»cull»  b»U»«^ 
M  ihv  M»l  nf*ntii  II  j*  lwp«J| 
Ik*  naliiialU  -teik  t  «tle  fa»  •»» 
lavimr  luadil  M  i  aiwl  itrmi'i*"  •»« 
mmtnuiv  »i(  Mmaii.  and.  ii»  Iht 
narat  .ni»i«l  a  tr«.  «'« 
im  UgfM  lw*im»* 
H»*l.t&«  Jlhe|ii«l  .  .  , 
In  !*♦».  »m««H^»»^l»  «iid  al 

Iht  liin*  H**»M       ■•  «  i"»Wblf 
^muvkiu    luli^    tlx  »l««iii">i1 
t«t<%mit»Hi  Siair«  iihlwIitW  lb*i«tt>b 
W  «flKLil  niift>«.  »ht  iia»ii»-«fc"»< 
at  ihTd^of  Uia  AUu  Ibrpoiitwit 


at  WaUiiBflwi.  w«kliif  ifc«ft»tt*J« 
ffun  htri  Ki*«l  hr*ltib«  •« 
wndnl  Imr'-flw.  awl 
<A  mtfatiil  ihmi*  or  bumtwiMt. 
thai  MM  la»*»«B  «a»  atooi  » 
add  lilt  fiwp  *»  ao  an»»dl«  ta  Hi 
a«««ifiJl» .  ii*««irJ  1^ 

 ^iMi  im  Ih*  pait  of  lilt 

aihoriiNa.  TVif^ 


mnraiBir  — •  1 

rntlcd  Stair*  aolhwii«a.  _ 
tU4(»»*.«hikwaiiiiH  a  dirfi»ltt>  iW* 
loihali  i^juftflutfefmal  nci«aHwa, 
.cMMaid  the  ADtatic  ^9^^ 
lht«wt^«t  ai  ibt  Court  9  laiaM*  . 
Mtd  lilt  CaUntl  Ctwnctb  IM 
Pmirti  Kl»t  Thtii.  aftn  ll«  MmI 
dti4«fialtr  (.irtitllii^*  »• 
llDl  varli  »-»  Ih*^ 

lit>U»l  J  Ifc  nil  8»a*pt"t  ^^t*?* 
iW  to  **l*iid  d»  '"^ 
Amriiraii|i'»«»'Kl«  ? 
iIm  lX*tfiBt,  atawh  IflW 

Hi»«i..  «»•  «ill»nt.  and  did.<«f*» 
f^tb  lit)  N<n*nbBt.  cmrr 
Inl.t  •  Mitenin  ii*if  m  «l»ttln  'bty 
iiati«ilr  r«civ^iftlfd  itt  iiwkjw-JroWi 
h^i,  Nciiuiirilli  ti  Sa«td  ■'««t  10 
ijka  M*mv-**\.  i»».i:«*f  diwriir 
unkt  llw  litlc  *A  p^m«»t».  BW 
diilri  aii>  i>lb*t 

t4  lb*  i#ni»or\  '  •hieh  «•* 

ilK  aiiHoilr  t  f  ri«  laJltd  Jtaut 
b«.i  A««t  l»»«*rtf4;*lit:iJy  aatwouwd. 
ihhI  I*  *»n  owWratiiod  bf  tht 

.d  lilt -mid  I^n84».M»^^tbM#t. 

lltm  IW«T*tao  <*  SUt*. 
Iht  am*  of  IIM  OottTMwnt  (d  ibt 
ttnitfd  WjUi   lliai  no  tf^.W 
tilbtt  to  laki  f«tti^t«»»«i  "rf  iDt  Wao^ 
a  CtMIHVl.  «  ^I^,^ 

ralmtUatbiM "  l»  it^l.  ♦'5" 
fWrwtaiy  tA  8*al*i  in  a  ffl*mwk»i  »• 
l«  Mf  Bmrll,  Ihtrt  t*tMl»nliiii  l» 
l  uilvl  Slslf*  il  t'"«ll  61  M 
lanit*  Mitfd  lh*«  Hawaiian 
l4aiKl*  ••t'h  t^«l»«»  '•^^^'^t*'- 
L«it«tlk*a  that  •»  might  tw  WW 
juMiM  )ii  Jn!tth*io|  bjr  <c*ft  to  pr» 


ERIC 


fiir  AKNfxuiO'i  or  iiawAti 


«tnl11icirbtlliiglhlnlheli.iHdttdont    t»»ti»  il«  •»!  pmtW  •"•""J*, 

id  lit*  KK  it  pMtn  «d  Kiifii|ie  In  lh«r*  awdh*  n"  Iwn^  apprljfWtoi 
tilt  III  ail  idbitjl  WAV  to  opf  Ihth    idaHi  tUmynn  ^iiHiUjf  <**i 

Minian  10  i:ogbiid.  Ill  Uany  (lain   t*ntd«tini  tnaiintg  ila  Ibg  «u  Ibe  do- 
thai    Uilh  Kgl»d  aad  Fraim  a»    MinU  of  lla»ali ,  aad  tht  bttiodM 
■pprMd  iA  Mir  iktitminMiM  »Kjt  lo   abm  llial  Knttand.  rniiK».r*t«»arty. 
iflU  lhr«  to  U  otrnnt  by.  l»  till    ui  «wotb«i  pw**!  i«  it««t  lu 
nndrr  tht  ^attiitfi  of  tfat«  piM«n,    cvniral  of  ||««atiaq  affatta  ma>  ht 
or  of  any  olhti  RurdfiMn  miieti."  and 
agito.  In  i*S4-  lb*  «*f Ul  cwitHWod 
fnc«  thnw*  IM  h*  Kfatdad  it  ka  llM 
dwir  of  lb*  UoltMl  Malta  ''to  pm«trt 
thoav  IJawda  \wn  bcnMhig  tht 

■|ni«dagaofaa>  alhtrfartlgn|ai«»t " 
H*  uiBt  dadrtnt  wm  r*it>itltd 

«nd  (*-iArcitd  br  Iht  laM  iflfttlt 

bttil  of  Iht  oAco  M  Btctfi  ity  of  fkatt. 

»hta.  in   lUi.   h'ddiag  tht  unt 

irfKrlil  t*rtitinn.  Ii*  bad  0CCMk<4i  to 

oA.-iall)  4aM  lhat  lbtOo*<iWNal 

of  th*   ttnitad  Mtl*«  bM  atuay* 

•ifMMl  ami  no*  ltM4lt  ihai  umUr 

ho  tirinnMtinm  nUI  ll  pcrnit  th* 

tranJrf  of  Iht  ttrr^tpr^  v  Hntr%ii;nl) 

of  ilit«a  hlaiida  lit  any  of  the  grtai 

Bi>nit»an  (m*n  " 
Storing  lb*  adnini^ralkMt  of  Mr 

ClnvfuMl.  ihtthtn  SKfctar)  of  ntati, 

daring    iW   dmatiik   imuliW*  in 

Hawaii    III  iMf.  vbila  gUlttg  Iht 

MitialK*  Ihjt  "  Mi  ifltml  (t  (III  It  Jtqi 

or  |»lr  t  ttittftainod  by  tht  tidlltd 

ftUl««.*hkb  1«  oibtrti  i«  iha^  fnttiitly 

to  tbe  tuloiMMoicjl  ruttlnl  and,  indt' 

flnvkiK*  'd  Ha«0il.  "  rtitrrattd  th* 

dixtrlnt  of  Iht  tlnittd  BUlt*  OMtni 

irttit,  tlitl  ''  DO  othtr  mcmUr  of  Iht 

baiUjr  of  oatkma  h4«  m  gi*il  and 


rtgafikd  B  •  h*tmm  /Wmm,  raiiid 
to  Iht  pafpo*  of  motiag  oaltaoal 
Itatmty.  uooMiig  Anrtfcan  anlt 
■THt.  thtftby  tndtavcviai  to  (uiro  m 
k>  MitdkM  of  whHhtt  •« 

m  lo  Ibt  fteht,  Of  Ih  tit*  lflt*tfi««  of 
tht  tittltvl  Walttof  H*«tall 

I  wild  fwm^y,  I  ihtoh. 

(hat  Iht  dangtr  of  wttfttiowc*  to  lh» 
•Clin  of  Hanaii  h)  any  CoftifMa 
noUoo  U  m  ntmwir  tvnMl*  lhat  Ift 
•twrt  In  ottWi  to  Mia  llif  l^ndi  . 
from  Iht  grtffd  «f  «>lhtr  powt*  It 
ttaMy  tluntoatcd  A«  to  ■htthtr 
MiWR«tbn  ooghl  to  h*  <l*«lr«d  hi  tht 
Vmlcit  ^triL  atj  nhdhtf  «hi  lotir- 
will  jwrmll  II.  tttft  thnngb  thn 
<«io«nt  or  Until  nuild  I*  iMaiMd. 
M  trt  bnHlv  *xanitM  iW  'Anl^ 
Th*  ttfht  I4aiii}i  «n(apH«lng  tht 
•nwii  bi»M*«  a>  Hivaii,  or 
ttntidatdi  Mtndl.  ar*  wtuaM  ullhin 
ti«  ifTHdrt,  ttwil  lufiit)  ^wfc  biiiwtffd 
milrt  Mlhwrtftrtt  Irom  ll»  •*«*« 
alMMMM  tht  I'oW  »at«%  tod 
Hilt  a  (lofiittllonof  about  nmt)  thn** 
aatid  tnhaUUnts  o(  nhkh.  In  fotiiw 
■kUMbtfa.  Ihm  aw  tutnl)  Ih  wiiaod 
CbiotVi  leu  Ihmttwd  Portuyoitt. 
Aftml  IhMHUMl  Japafwat.  Ml)  tbeiK 


^medUt*  an  lnl««t«t  (a  tha  Mttfar*  tondttillw.  fewrtitghnodwd  BfitW 
id  proiMtHy  of  Hawaii,  *»  ancb  a    as*  tbottMltd  OinBsna,  aad 


and  pfo4<*tH«  oi  I 
hoaia,  IN  ihU  MpnMit 

Siirh  fa*ing  Ih*  aHiindt  of  iht  vari 
eua  Strfvtatin  of  Stai*,  Ulm«^>  lb* 
vmal  aiim{nirtr.iltonaofMt*  npttfn 
■ritt  !•)  dliMnt  pidllb^l  laiHW*. 
twl  aiiwMtictd  atiil  «*ll  hnMut  to  th* 
nalbw*  <d  lha  m  rbl.  Il  muit  b*  ctM 
ttrWd  lhat  In  all  tb*  cm^matintal 
Hrctea  ti  U  w*!)  nttdmt(«d  that  ih* 


fhi  lb*  Miborli)  of  a  rmrt.  (If^ 
b)  lb*Ciblnrt  MiaMtnof  Ha««nj* 
lila,  fli  aMM  flf  Ibt  raf|n««  tnondna* 
Iktnttd  br  Ibt  Oo^mtnl,  It  affMA 
th.ii  it»  Cliinr««  tbtn  tittd  onrfiAb  ai 
Ih*  dray  attd  Niirbtr  lk»n«a.  m*> 
frwHh  (d  tb*  obAtfwIt  MttbandU* 
ud  b«h  X^eftms,  ont-thhd  «f 


nra^  of  tb*  tJnIttd  KUt««  trtwU  inl  limy  liet««*^  om  b*!!  of  tb*  «l 

nrivilt  tht  aWtdimi  of  Hawtii  by  Mlt^rtl  ItcMltl  dstv  t»ofi«r 

'    -gn  powvr  nilhiwt  a  Itrc*  or  llti^htMof  ibt  i«*ll  w*« 

and  aft*' ■  Anal  drlm  ditt  Iktwta.  mtn^ftbiM 

1  a«  tbt  tJQrtt<  6UI*i  ntbi'  tldnallng  lictoM 


any 

•  tintggi*,  

lb>i«««  ftttbttJQrttA 


aBMlai'iaii 


ib«ib>ii,  I 

MHtbr  * 

(OM  1*1 

iiOMlTi  iri 
**nid*ntfar 
bdcttlgtM 
i«Hbe».  W 
lnr«  thv  f 
bbnir  aif 
tb*Lib«f*» 
•al  pUnttfi 
«i^<«t  a«#nni 
tbt  Mm  I 
tldail*  (Ml 
roiHitl*  lh> 
btabit*.  ■ 
wms  b«,  a<n* 
,«nil  dmMi 
|«irtlct> 

M«  tbt  |«t> 
«rttttngt«  » 
««diranm> 
nbm  lb*  I 
il^niand  ih 
■»*b.f.*  *i»l 
liU4)  ftftn 

•4  Ih*  IP 
loHal  ttlit 

tOl'if 

Luv  t: 
irv  td  th»  U 
••t  *c*lwiM 
<nit«bbbt 
•«Atlbi.^< 


596 

612 


BBS 


1 


I 


i»lU 

cihr.  I  tkiMki  > 


mM,  or  tW 
thulnl  «Hhln 

m  thttmU-fn 
tk«.  tad  K» 

t  Bartfuiwi 
w.  (art)  tbM 

t\  'Mid  tvD 


twt.  h  ' 
Id  om  Mb  •4 
IWd^ 
■  inmliaitdi* 

thlnl  <»f  tlM- 
Itnr  vtiii^- 

Iwft  pet  Alii 

(blti«  of  ll<« 
uM  until*  - 


tfn  poili  Urtfkcr  tkcMBi )  Md  tiMt  in 
ikt  M«cedlM  ttttni)  ititvt  reaf*  ittt 

temxj  ftm  t«tl\v  bmiJfCrt  «Ml 
lis  to  MlMMn  tbouicnd  lira  hmidrcd 
Md  ■WJitw,  tad  flMoahaMd  om 
ait^ifth  qI  lb*  Mttte  MtMlailm,  Of 
(kt  fBffffblaf,  11^  lv«t«(artt  cad 
|«yiMa«  tf«  tmMd  tbiflDcd  UhMif«v 
•■d  hN|uft(d  tate  >liii'#H  wadtf 
cgalncU  («c«tIlM  to  tWt  cvaulry 
Undcf  ibm tniirarUitid  litotf*. tm 
snivili  It*  diitribattd*  by  •  (CMrtm* 
wcnttl  faNR>i(t«1khi  twrrM.  Id 
mkmt  fluiMkm  far  Uhm  Hk  tbc 
cm  (kUl^  Md  far  Ibt  dUlrmt 
nnihm.ia  wMeb  ibty  way  to 
•dapttd  Tbnt  Ubor  centttrtt  ai* 
toifwlMildr  ttudrr  ibc  vi  tbc 
llasdon,  vbtob  mto  friidtd  M  to 
■tcl  Ibc  iMcbdc  of  tbov  faidMllWc 
(■nf   blct>  tfcti  «r  Mtir  U 


Mtuuttvft.  and  nlcbi  larfMi  tkoM 
lti«t«it«d  In  ykH  ttt  tuwiiUly  (■ 

CM  hcnil)  bcliB«v&  hOt  tote 
ibct  Itwy  Mild  lioi  Ind  fa  Uadc 
am  Ibct  Mtcftttl  tadslMM  «id 
•MOHMalatloa  cMnli»d  by  Itcvtlii 
MrfMnmlMll^i.  Ailhitltac.cftv 
Ibc  tncrtCMai  d  tctwt  twit  Uw 
•ad  c  fw<  njnftfcae*  bctwn  IW 
i«faf  flMitvtv  ou  tbc  coc  head,  and  Ibc 
(Vi««niaitiit  oActato  <n  ibc  olbcr,  t 
t«iJoctlaau(t«mity4««|«rcc«tciltbt . 
uwN^  pn  Ibc  idiatiataM,  tadoJIat 
Mncfcfacry,  ctc|4  cad  c<>rfytUag  coa* 
a«%Hl  «Htb  the  (dcauiiaa,  *Macdt. 
m  mtomt  d  Ibc  dn»cdg<hm  d  ,t^ 

It  win  to  atdxcd  tbat  ol  ite  taUrt 
fifitoOna.  iadadiot  hwiaktm, 
MiWl  and  OcraatM,  there  era  caty 
cto«l  few  Iboottad  wW  hare 
atooM  Ifae  lofleaM**  af  Aagto- 


CMilaMCarr.ciidfiriihkbamiil'cd,  flcmn  citrUUatliM 

lalilUfMl  Utor.   «iib  coGtlmtt  the  trac  tplrit  of  ttMl 

lllik<*|  b  ill  cdajAcd    Vadtr  uWw  iM«t.  end  cfc  fVtUV 

(viirMta  ol  tto  laqwctcd  rftlm>hipL 


tiiiiwr  oi«  •vRcntnKtcd  that,  wbca 
th*  Ictrjm  b  oirfikmd  Id  ito  ladivM- 
calyJ«aH»crmperattm,lhepawa' 
■nn  CMnace  ihe  daty  ead  hcctMacv 
IhepDKVt  infiitacviba  uwfaauaee 
«f  diltv  IbU  fer  a  Ima  m  ymn,  airf 
CMfcw  Ihe  laboffT  la  to  wevthy  of 
Ml  lire.  Thrw  cveiract  latw  lave' 
awy  to.  ai^  Joqt<|e«  are  adaytrt  to. 
Cfifl  diiaeiiftd  by'  ito  dtinncice  of 
that  paitioiltr  Itankal  latitide:  tart  »; 
ait  lU  pcd^lc  ol  Ito  UaiMd  fllatn  %ht 
winint  « iMwt  Ito  iMtf.  cad  fcii41y  or 
CflU^rra  mu  ■  petadt v  u|  ito  t>Briljr  |i< 
«ton  Ito  cnadtiioac  ere  verb  aa  to 
dnund^  Ito  cafcattcacat  ol  lator 
■adct  ■  lyttcia  ekMly  cllM  ia  one  id 
Utely  i4p«dbt«d  At  Mwti  c  cvd  ol 
Htei  cad  ittaun  f  While  ito  efttic 
Urif  taw  cl  Ito 


Tto  Awtkea  CwgicM^  amuBcvf, 
■riadM  dc  ttmriaa  ceattaMat  ta  lh« 
Vniled  autta,  laaudtavMtaf  I*  rioee 
tto  afcaaia  ol  tto  Allaatk  eiacaaal 
atahnl  Ito  Mn«  ol  sonitad  leliam^ 
airf  iDcIt  tto  |it»i  d  tto  Phdle 
•ndaia  ItobevdtadltoAaMeM- 
abtlaii.  Uadmtaadfav  lto«  fSct% 
h  la  aal  maviatila  to  heltofv  tlwl 
there  c«n.cal«i  b  tto  IMlcd  fliaica 
any  Intllniale  eentuneat.  aeiwealiai 
Ito  iwbUr.  vlikfa  nqplTdevnl! 


Uaitcd  In  ihrrMring  nana  our 

fortt  to  Ito  ftt»  iai|matioo  d  caaar, 
Mty  liav«  t%«A  a  slmta  m«r  cn  Indea- 
ity  dtto  Utaodi.  UMotm  (Mdccttd 
by  tfdinrtty  wlih  Ito  United  Mctd 
cad  «bkh  bnwf  hi  U»e  f*turB\ 
•tallb  apd  «uatot  to  tto  faialfa  tt»- 


evfli  |«mll  otnalaf  tto  iood- 
BtoL  ew  with  oaa  felt  etma 
atonMMMt  ovr  body  fdHIc  tUa 
tototv^eaeoaa  papalattan.  vhkh  mmIi 
aKmtHttir.  to  endmifd  vfih  elato- 
hood.  aii4  an  Ito  ifaaliaat  i%hla> 

Ocnaialr  ihoM  ayaUe  d  rmrtta* 
tlotiM  inc  ftitoft,  and  who  ere 
Imbwd  «lih  i«ftckttt  fMtMm  to 
derire  a  ■taJaiuanca  d  tto  nrlDctpk* 
Ml  wbidi  iWtwtid  tto  htaw jMbflfty 
d  ■  tfyuiiVitn  fono  d  soMtDstM. 
nn  ■c\«r  coment  to  tto  adofikMi  d 
tttch  c  vaiff  Rated  etetotnt  lato  caf 


I  itohcitor 
<«,  and  ito 
hac  ad  a 

tar.  or  coa 
hi  to  Ito 

lutnaiciti 
cUaif^b) 


cad  •  lane 

MMUaitot 

«lltiBg  ID 

.  •D^taniial 
I  which  Ha 
irhaa  eater- 
nld  gTtall) 
I  tntfiartB  d 

fnltidk^ 
t  who  are  l<> 
d  Havtll. 
.•Mrtrlst  tto 


*ia  pafi^lcd 

Id  ualaiall) 
opiiiLou  d 


ttdlbig  ibr 
ifer.e.  tho* 
il  to  to  cu 
iBd  pdHkel 
aetwera 
letita  I  foa- 
•tocUe.^  9f 
Mft  d  tto 
f  lanahMto. 
Ito  OttM 
hihahft*id« 
?OBtiH  whh 


A  Mum  QUMNd  or  ucima. 


»  car  cMMtr/  ead  aould  tilnily  %«t 
riraafly  lead  to  i|Oin  Ito  t)Ctk4ic«l 
<  aaie^  aatatil  to  a  aigifgcted, 

^  to«M  coiaaniiHty. 
^  Tb  any  me  aeqaalatod  wUb  ito 
.  tliflMUr  lultaeii«n,  ito  tionilirity 
r  ^  wanta  d  ito  uaiUv  race,  ito 
,  acfirtiinima  d  ito  Aaiattr.  ito 
'  iwilieawiilcd  tto  Mai^Hrv 
ead  Ito  ia«itlia»  lalttr  condliimt*  ol 
,  that  eaantry.  It  mii*  to  *Miqt«nt  that 
>  itoaatonomyd  Jbhoii  b  ht  totter 
*  eda^toitovaoUdit«pc«|4eihc9 


a»r  Mher  c««diitoa.  While,  m  tto 
Jhat  haad.  ao  hu,  tba  Uattad 
Stole*  aMiattlfrt  iic  pn^  aitliade 

;5*»'»«<5f,t»««  r«p  «iih(a  ito 

?"*^J*2??r-*"^  heemcaejVd* 
to  eeglc  aoted  ia  ito  iTiactSa  d 
HawaH.  ito  harl-w  nnil«K«c  tuvd 
«fWa  *ilfl  aoSpibhfar 
■«  all  that  b  de^inbl* '  Hitogt  taflkt- 

or  rtobiin^  ih«  mi«n«t*  d  ito  Atotr 

dwtOiHenuaeBi. 


A  I'ASSmo  GLIMPSE  OF  LAGUNA. 

•T  llttlJl  |.  cnAw. 

Bwmrhlldmidlto  nVrft  In  ahom  ito  tttaae 
Skin  huldc  c  thmncnt  my  !  ^  ^ 

Wrtn  fkirecHMM  amy. 

Slr^ngt^  iiltttdlug  iW«  In  ihirt  aiHl  mik  Hrtm 

(if  whdi  )Ott  «ma«iil  arr 
Untatortt)  y«a  -  lb*  lanobt— at «  brtt  Ito  imIc  Emv 

Ifirit  Mn  )CM  rrwQ  art' 

Miab      onrhaiiytd  In  ytara.  year       poeblo  - 

Hw-  tail*  d  «tfrl  wtwl  low 
T1ki». -rtiH  iiw  pm  i  betwim  which  cod  pteami 

Bulb  facte  ccme  and  ftf 

breat,  ^to.       irai  ettr  or  utoler 

Flada  MitotatM*  far  bb  ahlll. 
Unmm^  yau  Me  bi«  (oalnft-hb  tbtartoiv  { 

Aad  tltca— >M  rttaib  yobt  Mtl. 

Wtonitoldatlraitt^leyaitobditopfetoai-.  ' 

^  thenar  m  they  thaiklir  by, 

Bitei  cad  riDlId  eUnda  tto  cwaftfay  Moqol 

UvdokaitoMia  :  <to  tetwl  raya  leslldiatf 

While  ca  irwak««wil  by  c  iddea  dapeer. 
TtoveiperwttawaHtS^na, 

•  irtba|(atl«u«cfd- 
Ta  .  icra  ato««  tto  taoAna  d  hb  vIUm 
ahlae««4HttoCf«aadCtobi  ^ 


VIIC  ANNtXAIlOtt  or  NAWtfl. 


'%»ttoBrlda.  orentbbM  itocfaMidtf 
ctlon  todarlns  tJink  Ban  lo  ciltnd 


Pta  bfillaato  epfinliran  couht  mm- 
liisly  to  raiwd  by  itwic  i«at<w»  of 
Ibc  ianwcai  d  Hawaiian  autono- 


hlt  tedertitia  cm*  over  ito  Ivlated 
iitcaol  tto  PaHto 

In  rata  d  •  forelta  m»,  \ 
tMCi*Jqn  MOoVl  certalidy  W  •  •ofttt 

tl  ceaTiidly  to  conbwtol  wUh  td  ol  Uai 

leaamlhalaaaat^morpirtotfnatd  wi  ;  and   wljan^er  Hahl   to  ito 

■Utiwd  thCft.  o\eT  two  tbaeaad  ai^mi  landaltot*n{»dbltt«arai|ht 

aiUn  fraa  tto  aMia  htf  y,  would  to  dnlit  to  f«toCM.  taiut  to  otociiwd^  1 

'our  aeHetc  pmhaa  frtao  ladividtui  owtters.V^| 


coattfUDO*  to  ito  b»itor 
bowlail  liy  pcitato  parliM.  awl  ito 
Hawalbn  fmemnteni  baa  p<a  c 
'  lead  to  cede.  baw.  or  i 


mmk  c  amtoiltoii  d  our  weHitc  pnchaa  mao  ladivi 
cwal  atatod  endAca  attach,  aa  weald  oadcr  Hawlbn  law* 
to  II  iiiiMtoaalii  by  awodcw  ihUitaty       Aa  to  cafaW  (Mmv 


fCnlai. 


It. 


tl  woaU  aewailab  mt^^img  Ito 
toiler  part  dvoraat^  R««t  intoihr 
Nrak,  and  nrroidaliat  tto  goaid  in 
ordfrlopfvwrt^tto«ali(«aturai:  to. 
erithnat  ewh  c  mm^cwnl.  an>  wtinn 
fQCMainB  an  c^liury  natal  toca 
rradd.to  cb'.e  uiraptute  wt  pkfctts 
avi  Wry  tribate  *m  Ito  rrakUm*  d 
Ito  Maade  at  leaa  a  w«th  t*-fc«t  anr 
iMwa  d  aocti  a  di«Xrr  nxitd  mnli 
Ibc  ttoree  d  Afdrrtra 

Wtot  U  needed,  bonrm,  Uc  hir 
Irirand  ciahn«  p4iikiiiMc«M"4  tto 
lUande  d  the  KWif^  iMt*!  «  nldr 
t  ticnding  ftoia  Hintti  towHmiwni 
ort  lalted  ai;it«a  irrritrtry  Wtili 
the*  iwrtqanettly  eiiibl»4ml,  ibt) 
liRBfM  kdj'i»«1«  to  onr  cnmnwrrr,  aa>l 
tto  iclcilfin*  i  f  H  -411  111  iIh.  t'n«ti<d 
FUlfi.  both  i«lil»al  and  c<wnn»hnl. 
aia  ao  tonger  pnddraullcal.  Inil  atv 
ftsed  by  tto  InomUbb  Utt  a  d  liaW. 
on  c  loitad  mutttal  bdwAt  to  bulb 

UnArranaaialnittfeiM)-.  ratiMin 
tU;.  aad  dtfiolidy  e«icadia(  to  c 
torn  d  mtn  )c«rv  and  thra  aal) 
tcnainabla  ttpm  one  ycat'a  Mlirt,  ito 
United  SUtre  b^  itoearlu^rigtit 
to  eatrr  Vnrt  ltli*f  Kaibnr.  oa  ito 
talesi  d  Oahn.  ond  cMaldfh  .and 
aMiatala  tbete  a  coallat  bmI  rnulr 
I  ef  aa 


(oatmafiicaiiue,  there  b 
prartkany  a  ananinnutf  leailatenl  ia 
lIcwiH  in  hror  d  cable  ooaiiauah»- 
tioii  »llb  Ito  ntter  trarM.  cod  a  Ur|e 
ma|oril>  CaiiM  a  lerminua  oi%  t'alird  ' 
8l.ilv«  Icriitor)  .  aud  Ito  f^nnnairttt 
d  Hawaii  H  mdy  <ifid  aillinc  to 
eatnid  to  Mwh  prt^l  all  •nInUniiil 
aid  ailhiii  11a  f*^.  ati>l  *-'hich  lu 
rrKarcetnillfaiaiit  tachCdrMrr- 
|Wiw.  once  ro<nt»t«inl,  aontd  |C«^lf 
URnjlHirti  Ibt- (ntnrttrnul  Inlrivtl^d 
the  tmciMiitrm.  vitiit.  Ki  dally  con 
t4n,ArMili  umml  iiittol'tlilidiUatte 
the  kiiKllr  MmK  i4  ilk«c  tihi<  arc  tn 
<«intn<l  tiK  taililtr^l  fiitiirr  d  Ilea  ail; 
tnd  Ur]>tti  •••i^l  III  |<fVftrr\inK  Ibt 
antnumnt  I'f  Ihr  kincilnm 

With  llw  'iwrn*'!"!'  li'H-  ainraily 
Mtatilidwd. 'k«(l  a  ril>W  nwinnfTtui 
Willi  Ito  I'Miltil  Hl*U.  It*  |*«pbd 
tlut  l«biMl  l^itiptont  wmiM  iimlufaltv 
tonnw  iintoKd  with  Ito  cfiaionid 
itoii  CDmnwrvtal  omatctfiaH, 


tfflpnmtlilil)  li|iw»t»  Ito  acntitarau 
'  aiM  (erilni|«  d  \bt^  emit 


iilrdliii|t  Ito 
•Mmr  dtWii  dill)  tolrlliteaiT,  itiaa 
<<Wn|ltoMim  what  In  Ik  aa 

Itktbadnbb  vomairrtui  ami  (olitinl 
toad    Ttobiinf  d  aratdcUiw 
Ibr  IdaaiU  and  Hcwtb  Aawrko  I  < 


haucr 

1.  and  PI 


ItfdiWiiiiitic  lly 
vhtii  Mrt  **  Ito 
aSatf  brwiiiuate. 


atalba    Kodnntd  thb  grant,  d  aa  b  d  «M  tattmtoiwc  to  ito  tnltrd 

MCl»«l*a  tl|ht  to  eabr  a^  laipiMC  6UU*.  •*  In  tolagltv  Ito  (nbahiianta 

tto  toibor,  aitoht  by   tiialy  to  d  Ihl^  l»lat»de  l«  dalljr  rtmtart  "Hb 

•aitadid  thmiiih  a  Ui  itt«  d  tto  aartd  thp^f  h  l*RiM<l  ftitr*  > 

tcaia.  Ml  to  tto  tictate  at  ptamt  •ohnv*  would  larfdy  and  ini|««r^ 

inated.  ttora  la  no  adKractaM  frail  tiUy  cU  tto  aaiura)  erarhnbn  d 

liawailaa  Kweidxdy.  aad.  thoifefc.  iMwaam  aad  pdltictT  inllOTot*  to 
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into  lb«  lutkU  of  •  lUiWpMB  tM 
p^ljt  hnliU.puiict  (I)  ABWli 
t»n  infltttnt*.  mjnn  by  lb«  »^ri) 
inU>«onirit%.  tUi  gnen  tq 
Au^TCdH  linn  x^JhJ  t\\n$ij*ti  met 
ikin,  tn  iKt  Mor-tturii*!  ■tttl  c4niMr 
nil  ^1  mi  »oA  lu  ih«  rtinil  cuOataa 
is)  Fait)  thfW  fcwith*  ibt  »f«llli 
rl  th»  cotiiilijf  •..inert  hf  IIM  Amti 
vitflMul.  •B'J  MhM  Uiilhi  (4  tb« 
irAil*.  «mMinlniit  lu  f  1 1  « 
iligm.fxn  nnusHt     ■.■    atth  lh« 

Wtlli  Ibw  f»i'-.<-  Wpw  ob»,  rt  b 
»ol  onulrural  t-t  •.  n  i»aj'#1t|r  lh« 
CwrctDtilt  vUmttit  tu  look,  io  Imt  of 
pr.lilM'it  tmuM*.  ttnwi' 
Iht  I  nittd  EltHi  «•  t?w  wort  t-»MW» 
And  MliUattorf  liitiDi  of  ^itii|n| 
Itiil  •itMllir  w  ir'"tfnii«rtl  mhwh  U 

ptfit)   of  W  rnnnlri     tl  Hot 
Mrtflt*>  ^hwfoft.  ihal  iht  •uhjict 
*ni'f«itwnUi»iMl'".  !;,»»» i*r«*t«il  hoM 
!».»»*  In  tiwt  Krt«*«  «tjii*»iltij|t«ni 

ll«t#  W>l  H»h  In  •%iin  (T^nt 
Iht    l»'«rt      «»  ■  ■ 

Tm  ili^tli-.i*  '  M*  it»jH  tilt  <«|pi# 
4urfrt«tf  r  of  l»w  I  ■  .•»'!»  lif  lilt  ^h  k  ■» 
l»>  Dill  ulHtil  ih#  uxivlrrto*  «ttr 
lUpftv^ti  fltutHMl  <«iMtil»<*.  W  rr- 
rnt«r  fciim  •hirti  tviuifrt  »UW«t>  r4 

fn\i*»MUA  iiiA  aillfiil  (iiuitmriiiB 

li\ ^jiitrtH  IW lti»iiH H »»  xii 

^rfix  antt  •  C-t^niH  CTHiinumlltiK  Vk 
rtmM\in-i  iif  ilu-  rwnmtiiMti  alt 
>i>ui((t  b4i«  Uftt  *%\\,  (Ml  (lum  tthr 
nf<tii«iil  Ih*  tjx'tx  x  a«o  twlirf  i!*«linn» 
It  »^«  'lit*  l4l.J>:>i»Mt  lit  It  In* 
III  litt  U'OiM  \m  III  f-ealn  lltr  |vi«<r 
nf  i>i  »l->.itti*-  I'M  It 'it  II  ami  piHr  Iht 
IC«.4iriimiiit  Hit  kiiipliint  til  Iht 
b  Ill-Is  J  it*  int  •i<4i-i'>W  K:tiijLi« 

t  he  i"i«^t<t  Ut*»»tit  ii»>  .1  »i{i{i«  « 
.ffl  M«n>  l^t.tti  «If»iI> 

llif   .;  '  f  «»"  LccoMmh 

111  Mtl  Wimi  lr,rj»|.*jMtHMb 

|t.i  I  M  l«  tlittAl  nttPiil  l-flHt  ml  ■  n.|llt 
.•t  l■.•l^•llll•t.  i-tKiiK  ("tlltir  tl.  iIhIiIi 


M  tn  loitMcv  of  iMr  iMtamA  I 
ml)  BimlkM  iM  ifw  onlr  i 
ttf  inert BiinK  wvwn 
br  tiM  thtv>  ItlaMcT  of  Hnmr. 
•  t««  of  tfls  «ri«to  « flu  lmf»«i«4 
ptA|U»g  Mill*.  Commtiit  h  Mt#< 
t«««iry  Htr  Uijmr  infiw41«Uf|r 
rtA|<i|iqiiiU4  two  m»Mt«c«  of  ibt  di»> 
vtlml  CvliitMt.  iiitti  tMO  nrw  »!•  ' 
lri|tui'«  tttn  the  taiik%  of  iht  ndiiDrftf 
of  th«  UfhtMurt  A  tritftathM  of 
ti.tnl  of  coNlbkixt  tH  thU  CttitiMt 
««•  pMiiNl)-  pfO)o«il.  ind  «hn 
(Alt  lo  tffloa  twtotjr  faor  in  Um» 
toA  tmHtr  gw  tfilbt  tl  The  thn- 
hWht  of  tht  UtbUlurt  dcTHlnl  tlui 
it  Moukl  UU  •  MlDrftjr  of  Ibt  «b^ 
of  tilt  lA)il4itulv.  iftfl)  f  igbl  ia  HUM* 
bet,  ot  t«*al|r«4«t  to  riftr 

kkIi  a  f««piii1k»,  lo  Hut  tb«  CibiiWl 
rtt4iurd  thtir  pnlMkM  for  •  liett 
Hitt  it  «rft«  tvAnt  tb«t  ■  Cabimt 
Milh  •  nlwirity  tttiiikHt  «a  <>aim< 
In  Im  abMi  Uitdi  «nd  In  Ibt  lemtrm  r4 
two  MnL*  Ihrf  Itit  t««)Mt4  (ton 
nflfev  Ml  t  HVOIhl  Wtttt  of  fnnld^-nt*. 
Tlw  m^jntitf  of  Itit  LraiUaliinr  wctt 
«vliiiK0Ottiv  pfinclpl*.  «nJ  ttttsiirt- 
tug  to  cttaMMli  Ibt  pncvrftttl  <<f 
rm4iloliAn«l  twtf itiat  t 
lt«lvr  of  Iht  itta>>«iti  tboiiU  UcalM 
Im  tb*  Qwtn  In  hm  •  CttriM*. 
Tht*  h^lli^^y  rrtuttd  to  «lu.  rbmi' 
ing  it  t»  btf  cimlitntitiul  tittht  to 
mmhtt  vbnti  kh«  eln^  as  bt* 
Vimuct  nini^m.  Tht  (mifllcf 
«trn%^  out  IM  Ibis  tint  snlil  bur 
MKvnwtv  CtMmtt.  titt  >lx]rUy  'B 
CaMiitt  natcritl.  tht  ptitflc*  i4  tW 
UT:*<l.tliitf  awl  ibt  ctmnlr^-  at  i^rz* 
•  a*  wtll  nlgl*  t«hitBtfil  Tbm. 
afHra  tift^iactc^l  M»^.  •he  ajifniwh^ 
a  CaUtirt  rrimi  llit  raukt  of tb»  mnjft 
tir  that  rnmwaihlml  iht  cwiMtticv  of 
III*  niliiT  cnmiHimitir  »tfflii>f  bu«i- 
Uku  »im1  Mitk^qnl  hHN.  .«liO  ti>' 

IMr  tnitllig««tT  awl  mffv  ba^ 
«tD.to.«iff.irtuDr»  and  mMMUiMM  ibr 
rt«l«<t  awt  tniiiMnrt  vl  llit  »Mt 
tottiiirr    TIkfT  »a«ftit«tJl  itjuH-tiit 

wbitt  it  batltnl  thai  ih^  U****" 

h4il  ft»  till  )  labktl  to  tht  Itii  imiltW 

ir^K  nf  4  ftlHl  HtaJiMih .  aM)  tll^  OtH' 

|.«4  f-«  Ibc  f Mill  IT  uiMkff  tbtir  ifthA- 


till,  laii  ifitiiiirinN  IN  llAH«it, 


«l.  fMll  llil   IIW  It  •"null  I  .IKtUltlH  .  tl 

, .ii. I.I..O.I   ni.t.  »tt,  .it-u  U.I.. 

t\.ii  tlit-  il«f.-t  III  il>i.  Litu«ri-^  util 
|ti,  .|>.fni  lii  j'j.'^  ii  •■'  »t  ».<«l.|  .it.MiH- 
•iii'<tv«l  tliF  III  i4<  I      lln  M.i|.-lt 

I  A    'lli't   >lill  t,fii*.l  TiMii 

s!ir  thit.iU>i.  l  •'■  'i-j«riH"  liif  jni>lr 
«tlinhs-l  v«*tn»!»'t  iii  tin*-**  lUul 

Illf  f.llltt      I'-l'  "<  wJ"  If 

ph*  >'»'L  llti .  Ill  V  l"'«  «  I** 
rnt.irr  !"  Tlw  ri^teftiwii!  Ititllitiii^ 
■  n<l  »irt  n»-l".it.l»  n  -'  -it'l  •onw  of  Iti* 
|.  f>Mii.niiM#M»ir.  i'  ■litopl«»»'lViii«if 
i»ir  Miiiili-»»i  at  |uttit  Ao 
iiii|<>«>M|<lii  niftM'.*  Ill  irailiii;  titi«t 

a<i-l  t.i«'f»"  '  *l  ti»r  II  tl  V  r  itU-H. 
•  n.*  Ilirt  .t  t>  >r  I  t'l  lli«  latiii,rt  itil 
t>l  )«rt«(  I"  t'.it  V  •  «t»«»^"'l  ''"I 
to  t't'*l"'n       *J        "  triit'*  wA 

lhi»>iit  tir»-«r  t'tH  lln»  lt«»f 
.«'ntM  t«»itr  »li#  Hiii'ttiiiini*  «ii|'l"*' 
i.(  all  Hilf  »l  pAflw*  M»  ll«t«  iiint 
tttr  OiMrn  la  .■  tn  I  -  fi  lt»»'  ihM  «t  i-  li  I'l 
I...  mi'l-'l  ttr-'lt  >Im-  lli-rtii|oii 
.li  tt,  Itr  I.  «titi  Mtl-jv(l'  I  I'll  I  i« 
^ni*<!fl   >tt(ti  tht  I* 'III  i»*r  tli  i*  «l  * 

 /i  f  ij;  ...       ■  .li«  »"t'M  VI' 1 

tl-.i,i  I'l.  mil  •  .  -  I  fi.1  l.liiti.^i 
S'lr  III,,,  nil.  '  U--  l>i.  i..  I  I..1L. 
i...t  iii*>  iiiii  .  I..'.'    «l  li>  t>.  .L  III 

,,..,11  !t  .   .U.fl   I'l  ■  1%.|.  !•  .1.1-  Ml» 

,-  M#'        f.  ,■  -•'♦I  Ml'  

ii\       ill  -VltX 

IWM.j  iM  »   .1. ..„,■•• 'I-'" 

I   I.  n  ■•»  II-  'i-. ,«  •■  ■«  lUi 


I  tH  I  <  lit.   .|..>»l-.4<  l>ll> 

■-.  IN  1  <n    <lH  r-.<l'K>iHl>l 

li^rH-V.U  L.  -  •'♦.I  in  ll  I  i.n.M  i.'.n  .1-11. 
M  ,  Mi,it».  ■  F'  -  ♦III*  i#-i'-»«l  »*l  "1 
...,.|.Jl«.  tl  K  «. 


t  II  II  tl\\\  f-l 
>«l  !■«•»/•. 


I  I  <'.inat 

II  r  rt  If 

.fr<>-'t«i  /.itittfT. 


)iii|   i|ic  |«^'>o  i«rrf  not  Iv  h* 
ilt^iiti'l   I't   Itrf  ritrmtKui. 
iV|«ritiMt  liTil  M>ti;hl  itwnitu  |i(a(« 
tiiifiiilt  iitJ'tr  Mi>iit 

At  llt«  |iTipfumt4ti  DMtUiiK  of  fill' 
riii«l;ilil  S.tttirilt>  adtnmit,  »i'*m' 
tiiilt<vi<f  l'ttt4H>  Kiftit,  n^iiii«vo«rfuf 
lliiHttii  (lulilie  Mn-ii.  tt-««a|i>iiiii««l  \t> 
Ukrouth  aclmti  i«  iWi  'li-i ainl  tw 
UlNkrIlit  iittum«tnmi«  Tlirt  ii'mnr- 
di.itt'iy  rllUtt  a  iii.u«  iin«li«ts  uf  rilt 
rrH«  fut  MiMiilir  aflctiKmt  to  dtwu^a 
liar  «ltll  tllkHI 

llioiiitt  aflfti^Hi  taut  jiiwl  li>  two 
o'rhaL.  ilir  liui^  ftrt  lot  \\»  ma»« 
iiHtiiiit:.  iIm  Itrc*  aimutt  iHitMiitu 
w  ttfiiH  of  <irt«4.  itiiitMii^d  niii 
.Si«  mkIi  tnttttti^  i*a*tiir  htlil  IH 

||i>ii.illllll  Itfutt        All  itM  Utl«IIN-« 

ltt»i4-«  Hinl  Iliitr4hrtv  I4p*v^titt«l— 
rltiL«   |iH.fv«iftii.il  Hh-H.  mtrliaiilr*. 
litaHtt*.  '  £jilim«1  t<ictlhintith«iit 
M^ifil "   h  ha«  «irt  auiil  III  tht  , 
hilt.  Uii  III'        Mtrtrtlti:  iIk 
.1tl.|.tnit  MMttil  tnti  j«ti)i|r>^t 

H  ith  tlir  fT'ti  iinittjt  t"*ir  lint  «Tt»r«l 
III  iititil  .^11  «li«««a  aiul  ntiW'tMliliri 
I- fiiil'ti 

l  lit  hintllljt  «a>  Ctlltit  In  iMt'vr  b) 

th'  (t><ri  \V  WtliUi.  |i.i««linl  of 
till  'i\  'MU  St».«tii*tii|'  Cwifmt ,  »ht. 
Ill  ail  lini'f.  ««ttt  »»«l*'l 
i.li)i,t  III  Hit  HtnliiiR  atiH  rill>d  (it 
tilt  tr|>W  "f  iIh  Co)iiiiiilt»r  ff  t*uhlir 
S  I  i\  Till*  *.t^  tvnA  I't  llw  Iln»l, 
I.  \  "thiM'i'tM  iiikI  i»iniv  ^•|•M»• 
.ti.i,.l 

■  ti<i  ii'«  ii»v»iit»j:  I''  Ij-i  Hiittiilit, 

IIh-  IjUmi-*    ItM  iHt  oi,%i3itl.tlb> 

iii,  till- f«t  I  iiiii  M-iiKiT. 

i^ifh  l.iliiti.i.tl.iiii  hi'l  aittii4it«t«l 
iul  iiitt-'li-Ht  |".iilittrtfitt  |ir.«niil|i.>tt 
.•ttKWt.'i<  hlulKHi.  aii'l  llitl  Ittftt  itf 
tlw  iNftli  ai^aiiiilt'l  t'.tl'inci flMit'*ti-t« 
lt.Hl  htiiciHil  «*  wtf*  ilt«it  tn  bi  (»m 
-^HtKinr  llic"'* 

■*  Imiih.«I»>K'>  «ftci  {triAfv^^iiiHi 
fif  Itit  |ji:i>I.Mii«<  al  ii>nt  ltd  OtNtit. 
so-itptiti.tl  iijr  Uic  C«lihHi.  Mirt't 
in  tlie  fvittie    Tt>e  tutiie  mhIii^i) 

iitit  i^f  lltt  t>ii\ft«IIIHHt  «  i«  lir***  H|l 

in  tini  m  fi«mt  f4  tht  hititiling  vimI 
n-iu.ii>tr(t  llitit  nnttl  daik,  aaa  a 
ffituil  tif      r  i|  hmtilml  ft^rltt  «)m 


Itw  Kami 
aMmtf  * 
tkafditbrr 
tbr  Qm. 
vtttof  wml 
•lipBlnltd  C 

miNfiit  IT|f 

for  Ibt  Calili 
Mdt  who  lia 
*A  oAct.  in 
XtAier  W  I 
aikl  bMt  Int 
l>«  inmarli 
biiiKiluMt 
tbtn  factai) 
tittil  tobtf. 
to  Ibtm.  fl' 


Mlhtm 

sr.-. 


ibt  ftn 
«lib  t4i 


liun«i 

iMtl  M 

fc-tl"«« 
« illtiln 

MCtit  I 

•idr  «■ 


f}uiiil« 


lliiiiau 
aKtu.tlli 


awl  tl 
•  ill  •It 

n 

tlh-vii 
lOltif 

•«tt» 


ll  lllv  I  f 

!t»  ir  CM- 


rirti.i|.. 
U  Ihrai  Ui 


'aw  tqd  (n 
4  tm  lt«  nu- 
wwory  l«ili|iii|^ 
Mttwnrd  imn 
at  tm  btbt  iw 

tl  tht  bu.u^ 


IM  (ootdtt  hi> 
tr«  |w»i^Wtii  i4 

Ov^ny,  Mliti 
M*.  Mfttd  II9 

•od  nlM  in 
of  hlltllt 
'1  tw  ttit  Hoa. 

la  htrt  hiJtiv 

f  tan  fbtonbt-. 
«Mrtarlkd  lf> 
bar  |ila)««t). 
h.ti|  attMunml 
illf  pMBiutgaif 
I  that  ilitw  of 
ibintt  ntlHMir* 
ItPrt  toioRai 

bt  fir«i>tatitai 
<M.  Ibt  Ot«e«, 
'aUdH,  miftil 
tflilrt  nllitarr 
•attlra^a  hp 
biiitdihg  and 
ditb,  tad  a 

Cd  Mllt«  «f 


SM 


««lbrtctalM-.iMaof 


f  ™         —    <VW^tf  ^  Ikadi   lataMMdh|«i4.   It  iMfga 

^iSS!wnwritSit»^^         Kw»«  k*d     *dto  *i  ttit««li«  t 

X^StCStd  br  Ibt  Ijoaooo  fft««n«i  t*»  Ughtattm  ouh 
^  WIW  Maeiataof  tbt  tbt         tud  rttttM)  of  t  gmt 

'  '^'^  tiK  •Sr-Ub  tht  o«t»g  of  aiatt,  wtynyd  to  thj 

« oftM  of tiw.but m 

Iht  bOl     T»t  ftimrtihb  d**ta»  afpi«wug"t»^ 

♦i«n»wir^wt  eoi5H«tkti.  t^  tt«  pM|4i  t«M 

»#ibt  tii«iirfiw»iw»ta-u|Std  tow*.  iv-«r 

it  dead.  Tht  Mil  «a«  WfM  op 

Sia,  hmtr.  tt  Ibt  *«»¥  tn*  of 
tftaa         «r  Uw  obit* 
mt  tht  I 


tctonMd  to  tht  frtltw  »bt  itorirti 
Iht  Hid  KtlalMi  •  ^Wo\ 
ooritiv  tbn  bM  <tkwi  tW*  «<cMl« 
itnftMihtf  lti|)««r«i<d  PHti^ 


ih^  •!  It..  BtMi  icBotat  tf      TbW««jBI«i«.  ouicr  tM  i|Mts 
dof  I 


SHisSgs'tC^  iK&Ht  hitg*- 

i-f  otW,  iwnguratrf  an  ermtnl   ^^It^M  S  JTvS^^  IW 

?;n«di«t«rf«;i««ai  wttMnn  5"^"ri.i^sr£A?TbKH 

tij.jM^MM  lha  mantiM  of  Ikt   of  ibt  taxttvo  ptli  I'T 


palhiacn  irilb  Ibr  m«  fr^lititioo 
|tfuMrt,  gjttkftd  in  IbK  IfctrM  mm 
anil  atvMit  tbt  |ul^.  Tbc  <}uNn 
HittdwithlheCrfliinrt.  tntecncd 
It^ia  ttut  tht  ititcfidad  In  ptunOlg&tt 
it,  Artil  pwpwwl  tA  do  to  tbea  and 
Ihm,  drauiidiiif  that  Ihtf  «Q«Bttt< 
algn  htr  kipialBrt. 

"  ftbc  ItttLtd  •  dtaf  «*r  to  Ibtif 
«(«l«ntflt4  aud  tvot**"**  that  Ibt  piO* 
pOtMl  iiiiioii  wmM  lonrtUUf  nma 
lilt  tfrrcta  of  tlonululo  to  roa  rtd 
Willi  Movl,*aod|biTatta«4  that  tmltta 
ttiry  cfMtjicd  vith  hrf  dtaaod  aha 
mmld  btntir  buoMdlattly  fO  oot 
■{An  tbt  ittfo  tod  antwwwt  lo  tht 
tMwUcd  crowd  that  tbt  ttoaoo  tbt 
A\A  iKd  gitt  lUm  tht  otw  c<matMi' 
t«un  wM  tht  ttiaMttt  wimM 

Ml  IH  brt.'  Tbn«  of  Ibt  abittlm 
fetrfMr  ("O^  tbWMt.  Iftacdiattty 
«ilbd^  and  tf4m«d  to  Iht  OoiitO' 
ntnt  tttilUlag  Ttitr  *tt*  hwatdl* 
atfly  awwawwd  horb  It  tbt  paloct, 
Iml  rrftrad  m  tbc  (roood  that  tbttt 
««t  au  c«««nt««  of  Ibtir  pttw4ial 
anfHf. 

"  Tht  «Bily  htTft  owWr  Iht  «ootiid 
of  Ibt  ftoiTTWit  arc  tbt  ttoMttiold 
Uoatd*  and  iht  pMtict.  Tht  fttiotr 
aiv  oanimllr  wnltr  ttit«««lrvt  of  tht 
Mliibttr  of  t^otvigN  Affaif«.  •*>A 
aiiiially  owkr  Ibt  «-vnM  of  ititir 
iaMfdUitconoMndtr.  :(ooWte 
-  a  torwHil  Hlmmt  uf  tbt  Queto. 

"Ttie  pilWtrt  tiiMltr  tbt  coiitot 
of  Vai*liui  \Vfl«it.  tbt  ofctt  itirf 
atVmtd  hn  *\  fiMtiit.  Aliboogh  tbt 
Marthal  i«  HMnhialty  undfr  tht  rontiol 
of  the  Alli>fMi|'  fU^ral.  tlrr.l|.«My 
m*iiilf  atiumnicvd  Hi  a  iMtttr  *pMO 
llid  <4it  n'lHtd  lt«4  altnir  htlH  to  t« 

rtoHHvit.  Atthtftgli  tbt  Mmhtl  no* 
aittr.  Id-It  lit  iiu|ii>iw>t  tethtOMTO'l 
|itn|F>«UlMi.  he  atio  ati«nthat  if  (ht 
tiital  i»Mir  ari«*  lidotni  tbt  Qotto 
and  tht  CtliitHt  ami  tbt  t«VW>  ^ 


ottd  to  fdltt  Ihcia  toacqolt<ohi  htr 
dnirt.  and  ti|m  llwlt  inal  rtfb^t 
aiukMitccd  ia  a  |Mtdie  i|««cb  la  tbt 
tbtow  imM  and  again  mat  tbtntiptr 
galln>  <4  Iht  paltM  that  ifct  dt^rtd 

tn  HMM  ibtCMMUltdiOa  bol  VOt  fft* 

ttattd  him  doing  ta  bv  bt*  aibi(<ltn^ 
tndt«uotd  Kant  U  hi  a  fcar  dtyti 

"TW  ^littaa  ftffwidfed  to  tht 
apival  of  Ibt  CabinH  to  fvM  tht 
m^atimitrr  alttaiM  of  tht  Otitta.' 
Iv  galhtfiitg  tt  tbtoOctaf  WUlbtt 


UU  In  Iht  tRtfoton  It  «ta  Ml 
that  Uoedtbtd  and  Hot  ttttn  Hnatt* 
Oft;  that  Ibt  eoaininalt)  co^dnMH 
an  pnrtnrt  ton  frtn^  I  bt  hgtl  na|hotv  Ita . 
that  oa  Ibt  amtrtiy,  they  aaald 
tndaahUd!|r  bt  au4«  \m  imtiatnalt 
of  fofltl  tgm^aioB.  tad  aa  haait>*<a 
awning  of  dtUtnt  WW  btti  nhkh 
««a  atitndtd  br  tht  Attofot]r<<I«Btrtl 
tud  nrhkb  •»  adtlft«ard  aaNngolhvft 
br  the  ItbMtf  vl  Ibt  tntefbv.  J-  9, 
Cotlnni,  who  attlvd  |0  |h*  MtU^ 
tnbttifltlallr  Iht  fixtgotag  Carta. 

"  Tht  RKftiug  tmaolBMiil)  Maa4 
a'ftslatlan  that  tbt  pabtts  watlM 
Mttirtd  tbt  tnrintMnt  of  t  Otai* 
m^fv  of  Nhlk  %Mf  of  ihirttta  (a 
coaankf  tha  litattton  aad  dtvitt 
m)t  attd  mtana  fbr  tbt  aulnfttttart 
id  ilw  tmbliii  pracv,  tad  Ibt  pnMMka 
of  lift -,nd  freptnr 

-'fltwh  Mmmiiift  ««•  ioftbvtth 
aptpht^  Md     tuDonTd  hlfalatfla^ 

"  Tht  IttM  «h(rb  tbtraaaittlM 
coniidm  iKMitlr)  H 10  Mtm  optaW. 
{Ktlrtklj-  and  pn;\atii)ri  Ibtoagfe  tht 
Mfdi  -utt  of  t  ekVt  iBMiiag  «f  cttiitat. 
a  MwNtMntuiloil  uf  tbt  itMartlngt  « 
tht  paHjr  of  rttiitattoa  and  dkatdtr, 
ani  a  MnftinatiiM  tnm  inch  lirptt 
Mttttog  uf  \Y0  toilnrtl}  «nr  ttMd 
in  lilt  nnaiMllMo. 

■'Pot  «nrb  potfioia  thtMatailttct 
tMtth*  mwntada  tht  adopitaa  of 
Ibt  MlAoriflg  rtwIulloH :  " 


Mill  •u|ipurt  llw  QmMl, 

Tilt  CaUtirl  «  j*  atnelnttl)  po« 
ttltM  atat  appatcd  to  thtcitlmt  far 

tirf  fur  mntly  inv  InanitetMCW-  tbtbniiJWiaHotfcttitf  tbtotitti 


r.  watata.  bt*  M^t,  liiita  nm, 

til»f  !■  toi^KiiCa  wnb  MtUlo  atbtr 

.  lr«a,  ittM^  -  "  
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Atntrisn  Cmm\  kwl  brad  oTlht  larn 
coMlvioii  Irnu*  of  H.  MMkMdlk 

Co. 

Akuodcf  Ytwtif .  Pmkhni  of  IW 
H«ioi«tQ  Irao  Wai%^  t|/«  H.  P. 


■■^■Mn  mm  wmtwmm  mm  tmmmm  mm 
iiirf^teliililB  iHii|it> 


ERIC 


■ildwlir^  •valthr  plnUtkM  ommtt, 
m4  ««tHi%«n  advcntint  Ibt  Mat 

naaiatlMi  wm  wa\mauiy  aAo^ 

As  MM  M  Iht  comtittct  h»»  iv 

ihtT  iMMtfltttfir  Mt  to«Artt  to  r«m 
em  Uw  ft«M  llHr  iMil  rtrfiKta4 
TiMr  kt|«  tW  «ork  «f  «itMning  • 
foiwiiMr  tan  «r  riltiWM. 

1b  lh«  WMmiiw.  th*  AMflnn 
MbUttrlAUw  Hawalka  Onul,  Mr 
J.  L.Bttfmt  to  iiniii'mot  wym 

id  tik  ttti  profvtlf,  ordtrH  Cnm< 


Boo.  bar 
ntivt  p 
4etr.  ttM 
Hi  gitb 

MktM. 

iUibfal  I 
bit  <Btf 
kttMb 

b 

«B«sdlrt| 


mil*  iM  c«M  Iw*  W  lift  tki  «hSw. 
if  «n  MtlM«]iilM  Ml  iMtMitkM  •!  bAikJ 

«»  fnthff  rwtrtfr  ibt  irtMilM  Mil  thrthtf 

4it  UCVt)*  f<  ■>  —y  b*  MMtMMT 


iHm  iMrirnn  IW  rtpnrt  iaA  rt«y 
.ka,  Ur.  TlinntDa  mmiI*  t  «tititi(g 
■pmh  (w  thf  nccfttity  qI  iMwdlttt 
md  tfcdthv  Ktim  tm  \%m  pari  of  lb* 

plibr  •rmb  b)  MiM  If,  P.  01«W. 


14  l3tMl  m\Vw%  wnA  wt^m*  tot  tbst 

ongmMlittbvU  8  CmisoUu  , 
Um  U-  8.  UcBttoti.  boi  Ibt  auU  ' 
\Mj  mokm^^wX  Arina  Hall,  ■  pab^ 
Ik  bulMliif  near  Ibt  norrrvmMil 

RyTocfldar  momloa  bHwttn  hm) 
and  |0D  ftj(niitM««  vrv  on  thr  i«lla. 

Tht  idaa  vat  to  adaa  ibt'^OM-m' 
aunt  niiildbif  Mi  tWomir)-  awl 
dvpQW  tbt  Qwtn<;  b«t  ti  wtn  (mrcO 
\M\  titr  Owen,  nmrnttt  b>  lU 
MaMlial  of  tbt  hbtHam  vtib  a  vtlT 
artattl  (ont  rutUMInf  tbt  twlkr 
attt  th«  hflwIioM  ntnl^  wiwtd 
nibt  0  tfabhofii  mmaoct.  and  a 
l«nc  conSict  atnttd  lim-ltablt. 

tfthmiibtaitwdJM^M  Tvti^Y 
Mumlnt,  Ittoarjr  171b.  Tht  cmb- 
Miuitf  »ts  wteuKbt  up  to  tbt 
hlgbe^  pilrfl  t4t\  iUmnA.  Tbt  ht* 
ttMHy  *i  %namn^  tta«  opiti  It  Hvnt 
COttlrl  t«n  «iUat  Ibt  da>  wmld  U<ni 
fai1b|  birt  tbt  It  waa  cvtry  rt  mm  to 
kn  t  Mowlr  atrifc  bafw  Rliblfan 

At  a  r.  M..  tbt  totnattm  Hgan  to 
a«na14t  at  tbt  arMonr.  Aboot  Ibt* 
Ibav  iKf«rml  tbt  ootr  dl<i«i4tr  of  th« 
day.  TbtaaMinttlowwagavbttniiv 
tag  Id  Ibt  niuliilluMh««liiatoBl  tn 


Interior 
Uvfitd  b 


Aaa 
Mtat  b« 

Ootttrai» 
Ibt  8ii|H 
cmtitiok 

j«dd.  cb 

k.  p.  I 

^1^?  • 
r.Sfc 
Ooart  dr 
(br  bavin 
antvcon 
'  bar  wttn 
tbcn  In  I 
•otttilr  V 
tbt  C 


i 


MOriamat 
ihMain« 
"In  I 
pttttaacd 

(•Mini 
"Tbtr 
a«tdv4w 
tin  ■»«« 


THl  Ura  MVOLVflim  IK'HMVatr. 


Egtt  bilwtta  tbt  Uini  to  Ibt  o 
laod  tbt  Cabiwt  amTUiUbU 


Ibt  iroumt  tbat  In  all  n.Mlttacwi- 
ctfiilDg  Ibt  Matt  lilt  MMtl^'tO  V"** 
to  tct  bjr  and  »itb  tbt  adt  kt  of  itit 
C«Mttl.  and  only  by  tnd  whb  totti 
adiitt. 

' '  Tbt  King  vinbigty  agraad  to  Itita 
ptoMlilow,  taprtitPl  rtgrd  far  Ibt 

R«i  Bttd  t^lttlatwi  ptotoi^  far  Itit 
tort. 

"Almtl  ttim  tbt  datt  of  aorb 
tgftttMni  aad  maimt  up  to  tbt 
lim  of  bit  draib.  tbt  bitlin  of  tbt 
ha»  lata  a  cootmuat 

tiniBgt 
btoqai 

on  tbt  olbtt,  tht  formtf  r  tiotiiitty 
todttrariag  bf  titrr  tvaitaUt  fprti 
ol  luHuiocf  m  t^^4ioo  to  igtwwt 

Ei<iaim  tai  tirttwita  aMirgaiti 
t«  bitl  po«tf«. 

"t\i\f  eonSitt  (ti»n  anvtat  tttti 
aioita  rantt  to  a  cti-)«.  folfaotd  *m\\ 
littt  b>-  MiltBiviion  on  tbt  (Btl  of  hi* 
>ia|4>t)r.  by  rttitOKl  ntiitvaiktM  of 
regrtt.  and  protaiwa  tu  alwlc  by  ifjt 
cunMiliiliiNial  and  kvit  rvMiidiuti*  In 
tht  fotiitv  Id  tacn  |ii«laiK*  «iMh 
prom  I M  writ  btft  utiKI  a  ftilnrt 
opjiotltwtt)  prtwtiUiS  ttalf,  «hcn  Hit 
cmiltkl  UM  r.nitnvi  iDlltj^aiKt  atirt 
ttgarilU^i  of  all  prtt  iout  ntfdixt  • 

"  t'nm  lilt  tca-Biuti  uf  htr  MolvUy 
IJSiiuil/ihiii  IW  bofit  pm-alW  fur  a 
UKrrp^-VjwJ  Ihjt  a  t.^n  polirfiMmtd 
ht  tifaMcH.  Tbti  hopt  n**  mm 
llii(#d>>y  tier  iRimetliattljr  ttileriii| 
I  ttoronSirl  Milbtbt»IUiii|f  C>tlmitl. 
ttliv  b*M  cA«t  MHh  III*  a|ip«inal  of 
t  UttM  tnjjoflt^  uf  tlw  iMltlAliitv, 
rtwnlllttg  in  Hit  triompli  of  tw  Qurtn 
and  Ibt  Irntrtval  of  tht  Ctlilml.  Thi 
ti^atmnl  of  t  mit  Cahtott  a»t». 
ttftfonl  to  Ur  vUbr«,  tad  llitlr 
cvmluoamt  to  efikt  mUil  a  rdrtni 
data,  ga^v  nnoppoftuttJiv  (iirttirt 
Mie^tfMof  tht  pDlicr  wlilHi  oiMtd 
bt  pnrMNil  Ujr  htf  tlrit-^r  mrtil  iIm 
e^iitf  «f  tbt  LtgWatoft  (■  Uajr  of 

'  Tht  itmit  hi4it)r  of  thai  «t«Uon 

klk  «hMtO  a  VM'AtM*  diltftllllMMltl 


•bo  of  Ibt  n»r«l  pfirrogatim  aud  on 
altbtgtiawt  of  ooniar  HgbU. 

"  Daring  tht  Utttr  port  of  Ibt  an- 
•b«  Ibt  ^glUaturr  vat  itpktt  vllb 
fomipllea)  btibtrr  aod  oibtt  ille- 
litioutt  iaflMMtt  «ttt  et«nl)r  oiil- 
utdtoaatonlbtdciiridtoil.oMiIting . 
it  Ibt  fail  coaptm  vnxHAm  of 
opinthioii,  aad  Ibt  taaugoratlofi  of  a 
C&Mnt^  BiMtrtritr  atifcttd  br  btt 
Itajt^r  io  foiHpmt  ddbnct  <4  coif 
itittitmiat  prtKl^  tad  popular 
rtprttfi^atlott. 

^'KotvlthaiaMilng  mcb  rtMtl  tht 
dtfkotad  part/  ptoetfttlty  a«b«lUad 
to  tbt  Mutlion 

"  ooettut  with  her  vktw.  ^ 
Ma}t*tr  pfMTtdcd  to  tbt  1««  Ajr  cf 
Iht  w^tm  to  oMrfitatIt)-  amgrttt  to 
btf  «if  tbt  right  to  pr«tiu1;;.ilr  a  orw 
tobttilntwn^.Mblrh  pmpowl  aoMig 
ollHt  IhiHjt*  to  ili4l«nehi^  (nrr  onr< 
fanrlh  of  tut  t  ot«t*  aod  IIm  oHnrr*  of 
nine  Uatln  of  the  Mivatt  pri^rtjr  «f 
lit  bui^Uti,  In  abulMi  IIk  rhtM 
\uM^  df  lilt  Ixgltl.ilnti^  tnct 
totohsiHittr  in  |>I*r  lltrrruf  tn  a|w 
(mtitlitrout  to  1«  tpfioiiitnl  \tf  ilir 
mtfrigii. 

Tbt  di-taiM  bWtntr  of  tbn 
atv-m}tt  «ikI  lilt  tomtfling  t^^a  in 
CuntiMlloii  (lirttttlili  !•  |Utii  In  llir 
rt|«>rt  of  tlw  CMiimiiltt  of  Putilir 
i^tfrlt  in  Iht  eltittna  of  Monulitlu. 
atut  titt  rtvilotluiii  adopted  at  tW 
mt**  nvtllng  hdil  m  tbt  t6lh  Imt  . 
lilt  tmiwtiwtt  of  obicit  rvpurt  and 


lltaHn 
■ting  r 
Sttonla 
Itotakf 
cndha 
rata  Ml 
condhlr 

vlDltr 
attsallo 

'  Mwfii 

tad  vl 

potitirt 
t%*iycl 
andmi 
tryatip 
aUMr, 

\M 

ItetMl- 
«llhil» 

TIri 


Ibt  pioptkir  of  tht  rtpilution  H 
'   thv  f>i<*4ruall^  alKmtd. 

'  Tht  tAMtllutitiial  mrftlloa  lodi- 


titai  M- 


on  lilt  pan  of  htr  Mab^r  U  faHnv 
tbt  tortkt  of  bet  Uit  lirolhor. 
•II  prtMihta  Mr*  to  Mcurt » 


tatad  bt«  lift  \f  tiA  rteodilf  Ihuogh 
ivtBrtaiitlr  and  rcglttMljri  (omrh^vd 
an  pttrwbrtining  majority  of  ibr  «ni- 
i«n  alii  t  aod  rt^«RH|l4t  airoibtrt  of 
tbt  euBmaoitjr  tbfel '  hokptitricDl. 
cfu«tllalloml.  rtpitiiotdtlri  tod  n- 
■pMt«ibW  gomttnicnt.  ibto  to  |«o(ctt 
li4ttf  fioM  frrottttloMry  oprhing* 
aod  foyal  Mgrtiako,  la  no  tongtr 
t»MMlitt  It  tla^ail  bndt*  Ihr  taltthig 
t)  <km  uf  ganmaltttt. 
"fht  mrl4lngt  w  ^wafilrarW 
rnd  ifl   agafHt  tbtr'.MM»witlu«ituccutrfd 

li.-.  y^f^  ^  BHtttblL 


Uf.  H 


tttSSLi 

Hat  M 
nimm 
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1HI,  UtI'.  VftVl^l.l'tllM  l\  H41VAJ|# 


Am 


itht-  b*l|. 

■bi  riti/.  I  • 
<tb  (••«.im 

•I  |tfA^t«<i 

ttmtlthtt  ■ 

t  Atn-rbr^H 
Cnorl,  Mr 
In  •  rv|m>t 
4  t*^«1b« 
Jrttd  C*«o 

«r4  far  thbi 
«m  |tbntl 
n<«ltit  atnl 
.  ibt  nwin 
-lall.  •  puH 


>*  tbt  roll* 
W  Ofntm- 
ttmff  find 

voifeaftil 
H  by  tbt 
«ilb  t  wll 

tht  poHcv 
td«,  vtmU 


drivt not  4r lh« )  j?i|  uf  K.  U.  ^ill 
Mom,  banUtfo  mnvhanvi,  tifito  t 
ttathrt  t«Ilc*R»an.  drMiltd  far  ihsl 
AtA}\  tUcmnted  to  arrcM  ibo  iWrtr. 
Ht  grabbnl  tbt  bor^'  brtdW  tod 
orJtftd  biM  to  ball,  A  rfStmaii  in 
cbaigtoflbt  vagon  abuqtwl  to  blai 
loktM.  bQitbtpolktwanoondRoed 
fiitbAil  in  hit  tttrmpi  to  divbttgt 
bit  datv.  Tbtttnpeti  tbt  HltflMM 
Ittdcd  bit  rtrolrvr  at  him  and  rhot. 
Tbt  boQH  p««td  tbroogb  tbt  puiict. 
HMn'a  body,  hot  fartonitdy  mtwvd 
vMOitlof  any  \ital  organ.  Tbt 
vtgoiV  wai  dri««o  raphltv  to  tht 
■noory.  tbt  tauoeniliao  dlritiboltd  < 
•ad  tht  rifltatco  farattd  into  a[}nadv 


40rMioiit>i  t^tn  tiy  Ihrii  ikilHtCiil 

OplltlltMK 

^'Tbt  Milniity  of  tbr  Omttiionnt 
vat  aMircit;  arn*«1  rctttlitnet  tod 
rtrolniioB  ttntbotfght  of;  (wiptlar 
rigltU  vtrt  rt«p«4td ;  and  Ibt  ontl' 


kgM  of  Ibt  HiL^  fmrn  ifmt  to\tit 
Inctfaard.  aod  tht  patrotttim  oftbt 
aMtrtlgn  dimlRMM  by  Iht  roluiittfy 
acta  of  tbc  %nt«t«ii%t  Klnga. 


ri»r  ibco  MtMbAiitotht  airtnt' 

mm  boiMlitg  witbani  HotettitkM, 
and  wttt  dralm  up  In  Ihn  io  Ibt 
granoda  In  fnait  td  tba  mabi  tnlranct. 
Tbt  b«ya  of  tht  bolUllog  and  of  tbt 
Trtaauryttttrdcttianttffiif  Ht  I  A 
KtMiiirtr.  ihn  diirf  ttctb  *4  llit 
tottrior  llkAttiiwml.  nnd  liy  hiw  dc- 
limtil  lo  tbt  ttlAlmtc  tMrty.  Kot 
a  «brd  vai  <lctd— unt  a  otorc  mailt 
Id  uppont  tlie  tilitt  birt. 

Aaaoonaatbettaiter^i^ll*  mmf 
mml  btil  MtMrrd  t««lr>i|  t4  tht 
(Imtmnimt  Imilding,  ibty  r«"U  nitl 
Iht  Kuiwirmc  Comt  of  tht  Ihinsihtii 
I'miMliig  of  lib  nt'Ttltnrr  A  iP 
Jo.W.  Chkf  Ju«tict .  Ili4  Ksctlklkr 
K.  P  Hkltntcn,  Prr*t  A«-ki-«i« 
Iinlkv^nd  Hit  Utctlbney  H  0 
PoV.JVtmid  AMwMtt  JitMHt.  Tite 
Cnvn  dttlAivd  Ibv  \lm«ii  a  itattitf 
far  blTing  tUrmiiUd  tn  pimntil-*«lt 
a  new  cuii«lituttoti.  aft**r  buiit|t  tixxu 
her  <olemn  oath  to  «npporl  itw  r<nr 
thtA  in  farct.  ami  tbt  ihtoatron^^ 
qocntly  V4r.iiit 

TlM  CnoMiitttt  of  Poblie  lUfcly 
■  lamdlttdy  i^m«l  itM  tutlonitw 
prorlamttion.  taialtlMiIni  a  Ptorr 
«4nnalO(ntmtnffMt 

"to  (la  tortkr  ht«tctr.  llavaH 
iF***tMcd  a  nmUitotlutttl  Uin^ritnirat 
noontty  and  tcntrntiib-illy  adminH> 
tcnil  in  tlw  paldit  Ink^t 

"  Tbt  rrmtii  called  to  it*  a«<t«l4nct 
04  advlttra  atdt,  bonrtl  tod  <om«n  t- 
lAnt  owa  «1k(«  liitrgrUv  wail  on- 


"With  ywry  fcv  ttittpUoBa  t»i*\s 
aL^tt  nf  aCiita  (^^atinnrd  ootll  tht 
tsnlrttian  of  ttit  Krtt  km  ttart  df 
tbt  rtlgn  of  hU  btt  M^Hr  ICtUbioa. 
At  lbl«  limt  a  cbangt  wx%  diactmlbit 
fa  tbt  aplHl  tnlnuthu  tbt  chief 
tatcothrt  ami  in  tht  blnenett  inr* 
roomling  tht  tltrmt,  A  Otodd) 
lnrtta«ing  di«M>tttkti  tit<  OMnlfcitcd 
on  tht  port  of  Ibt  King  tn  t^tetid  Ibt 
royal  prtK^ii^m  to  ksnt  tAvm' 
tottft  and  prt«.  n>  of  no  ebaracttf  OT 
•tamliwf  In  ih«  commmhy ;  lo  cn^ 
rrnnWi  tttt  rtshti  and  ptivibgtt 
of  tKt  fvo)^  lif  «4cwlliy  ibtttaJng 

nwtlt}^       uf  fk-rtof^.  amt  U  meant 

oftht  iv'^vi-f  »tk4  Itiltnmct  ofnOIct- 
bililn*.  to  r:  ;liim4lclv  indumrt 
Iht  tbriMm*,  r«MillinK  in  ittv  llntl 
tlwiliittf  «««l^•l  ..f  tti4  mdy  Hketn- 
tviilitt  »n«l  k„i.|sint^  hot  to  • 
rft\  iiitchl«-iil  ll:v,";  HrUi  d*iiirtBirtil« 
.'4 Ilk*  (Jinrr.wRt  .it  tht' intettUt  *i 

ttMtloliMII. 

••T!iH  fiiullv  -'•ullcd  in  Ibv  w ni- 
twit uf  farting  9V.A  |id)mbr  n^i^lng 
'  'M7««Iikh  r  t.  Inl  rnmt  ttv  Kbg 
.  ,.rKv|Virllinii-i '.  •<li-ttnttenpoo«r«. 

•■Tik  tt.hk**  .r  llii*  tnintnwnt 
nttr  nut  vxliiiK  ;«.t«4ul  augTsuill/c- 
\un%.  pftliliril  j».rt#>r  ftt  |1»  •uppRi' 
Miin  ol  I  lie  Mliw  Onmunvnt  If 
thi«  bj.1  tht  r  olgnl  It  cuold 
*a«ily  ht\«  been <)aor'Mip1l«htd,  far 
lh«y  ho«l  dlHutiKe  cnntrul  of  tbtartot* 
tbn, 

"Tbrlroljecl  «o<'to  »«rar«  rtipti* 
libit  gmrtmnrnt  tlttutftt  «  it|t«,- 
tmblHo  CdMiirl.  ffil|ipnftrd  ht  ■tvj 
tt«(tm4«iib  to  tbt  (^•ptr't  tirctcd 
rtnrmnl  it)u-i  A  KUnn  to  Ibit 
enSpct  «  ^«  Insruxl  li^  Iht  ttmrtltniHni 
~*  wnlfy  tnxtcd  liy  Uv  tiy 
lort^  ti«tiArally  cumlng 


and 


» l4gl«)^ar 


itii.  I  air.  bfvtoi  ttiiN  IN  iit««Ait. 


ft4i» 


tlMlWml)  htlittvd  Ib^t  tilt  riilmin 
alim  lyuhUMijfy  ..lUaiH  ' 
.  |b4urdjy  nill.  •)ul>*Mf.ulkjtmc, 


4  IM 

 ^  _  _   i«arr« 

arc  taken,  «i«tb  •«!  ilitady  tl4iiug«4 
afi\t  tlitirtil.  a»l  |>rcvi«ititt  to  faial 


MrMi|4»« V4  iM«i<i.u*l  hm*tih  ■t>«t| 


»bl  miratrta.li  f»Tf»l«.%liii  J  fiuanrl^l   -  -  . 

cnodiibil  I  ond  tht  gMar4Ml«t«  of  iim    n|i««t«isii«  r*  "f  •^***J^*3 


I  tifa.  h»vily  atWI  ttopttt  Iht  rtani^f '«  fh»  go^etiinvnt  a 
vitt  «<tadHviWcTtt*r.  and  tlt» pulitk.tl    miR.^in  •  '^nir  t#.^*fnlll«; 


ttdtmi  to  t 

iWcTtt^r.  andtlt»pMlilW.»l    miR.^,.,^  ^  

JtMlbmrtpktlygriw  noM*  \|,MMtt  Ftf •f' 

"lo  tbit  Uj»f.  OM'I  ••*»    !»»  I  ufird  lil.if*  II  .J  Iht  ir.iih  of  lilt  rtilr. 

tvlieftbtl  ibtMtktt  Itcrtl7  t*t«n  l«  „k«1«.  Mf>  |.i.«if*llv 


iloh 

d  an  ai. 
A  W  lb. 

^4  tl.i. 

«ttttl«  Ht 

■:  in  lU 
f  fuM*. 
tmnlHtn. 
4  It  lU 
lb  iuia  . 
put  and 
Mikw  u 


(Ww«at«t«M    Itit  **  . 

t^Jii^^  U  »%nt  mpit\  t.tw  tf  tMiwi 
•NblJwl  t1lMlMi«i>t<r  t<>«ll4«1in«*«<i 

TUhila^l  »,  f**!^^"  . 
««MMt  of  M  •  «•  .  Mil  .<  r««>*>  ll -4  riMt  Mb  « . 

l»2,  J.  V  K-.r.  r.  C.         t«J  Of  «• 

Kfntli,  •h**iiill  «Imiim>4««  4U#%r«nl<i^ 
tkMlMati  t-4  Hit  li..iitB*.ut4  lUc  tr^. 
uanl  MlliiK  Mfouliitt  4<'lili*t»Bt-« 
UKllt«»M  1 1*1  frtai.iii.lniHa  IW|«Jil 

MMi  .4  foi.ieii  ••"l  *>>♦  •"'■"« 

Ki  u«iit«  I'h- >^tutir«Ri« 


itiMi   "i 

...         |«li»wU,  I 


.«l|.HHt  «.••• 
.f  Ml  •I"*  <'l« 


lDr«|h% 


*»«|«(<M«1(  .  Ill 

tkil,  .•nmilmj  U 


hrtAf  dnUt*.!  to  U .  f,  V  *-  ^ 


t  iiti*il«(fcMjNrt*"»''kc***<'*^**.**'" 
I  r.  ft.^k  »*»tuiik«  li-i  ^i»»Mit»  


^wM  M  llM  •  tf-  'tW-i'^l   "<  I""* 

M««tii<M  l«l«i»U 

ti-i«4  t  ^l*^r\•. 
/.  ...  /-,#/.  .rf.  • 

Ucf"2«ilw«'l'*"""l»''*  '"^'•»»**'* 
Ibr  trl'n*«i'(         I  <l»niit»'|  ,l-rnt»c«, 
h^m.al.   H«-  « 

...1.1  s.t,.U«.  I'  1-  M,^!,**. 
jiMni.i.il^iiii  \  ■■i.t.iSl.iir. 

Olt-al  IVt.li'i'  v  l  J  H'^<»  lilt 
o'»t"l«K«  ■ 
i>i«  ihi-       i:"  ■■  ,  , 

^.«„4a*^l■v  ...  ..UMof  iltrpM 
vi»|.mjr  KPMr.i-  .t  l.<Tiv»d  111* 
m.iiiil»ii*>l  1'-^  .\iittwri  iiiiiiwUf. 
«of,i«ia*^iHt>-  i*«  'J'»«»avaliMH< 
d«iiu«i.|iitit  the  .iitir.M.t«f  Ihc  t*.1i«« 
^d^oti  1.1-1  die  u.>#3ckt.  wbi*li 
.tdl  III  i»i»  n-i  .1  1  •  ••*■*••-<■■  .  A  com. 
t«MUi^  pi«l«-iU.  1.  tt^.mAJt  1.)  htf 
X|.tK .u  -  C-i>iiin(  «  ht. Ii   « t*"t,i|al> 

H  bi«.u  lu  V»"* '  •J'T.* 

AmOIv  ll't  Q|..^n'>»M  .1.  jiHf 


Ctti".  •^r'tt.^'*~    ».    h«ii.e  >'»«'"i   6ji.*ii.b  iKr«*<4 


f  L  .lii>i,li> 


  ,i(«w*<«M'r 

4.  AII«*.-»nii».U»iWni^i»o»»"»«i« 
•..I       k«.t...i.«|itf*4«.l  I;.  ^...ii-«  U 
♦  tH«t«  ll»*t  ^liWtiart  lad  tPrtt*«i  IW 
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JOHN  DOMINr>  HOLT 

Jcmury  17,  198} 


Uni'u  Boyd  UmUI 
ChalrMTi 

lUtlva  HMtllant  S(ti4y  CoMlatlon 
P.O*  Box  S0247 
Honolulu,  ItoMll  m)0 


Iha  iMrch  Cor  a  vlabla  antwar  to  Cha  liiua  of  raparidooa 
raaultlnt  ^^om  the  ovarthnm  of  Havallan  Monarchy  ihdUld 
ba  a  abort  «nd  ilMpla  Ofia.    By  far  tha  mt  coi^Mlllng 
dociMont  outllnlnt        datalllng  awnta   Cbat  lad  Co  Che 
'daacrucclon  of  Quaan  LllltiokaUnl ralgn  la  cha  Miiace 
of  Proildanc  Grovor  tnavaland  Co  Congraii  In  1893* 

Look  ac  cha  facCi  In  cha  lUcamt  liiuad  by  tha  aan 
boldtnt  hUhoiC  offlca  In  cha  UnlCad  ScaCaa  durln«  cboia 
painful  daya,  followtng  tha  ovorthrow  of  Quaon  Ulluokalanl. 

Praaldanc  Clavaland  Calli  claarly  ^o  wara  cha  Mln 
parioni  bahlnd  cha  ■o' callad  .revolution  and  «nac  Chair 
Intaroati  •ifhc  hava  boon  In  parpartraClnft  tha  •currlloua 
daad. 

Thi  poilclon  of  AMrlca'i  official  rapraaanCaclva  In  Hawaii, 
John  L.  Scavona  la  claarly  dallnaaCad  In  Praildanc  Clavaland'a 
waaaaa  Co  congraai.    Praildanc  Clavaland  racoanandad 
'  raicoraciofi  of  cha  Haiiallan  govanwanc  and  claarly  iCacad 
Cha  rola  of  tha  United  Scacai  In  affecdng  detcnu/Con  of 
the  HeMll*n  naclon. 

Kaparaclocii?  There  ihould  be  no  queiClon  chaC  iuch  li  due 
Che  Hawellen  people  now.  Hov  end  ehen  ahould  be  che  liiue 
tenter  conaldereclon  -  not  juiClflcedon.  The  leccer  leeai 
flraly  eacebllahed. 


^^^^^^^ 


Wunebiiir  19,  19^2 


TO!       Ttif  nmvi  luwimii  sroDT  on»a$sioi 

neot:       Kri.  vlelvt  lu'oUl  n^ra 

VWirri   HyHlew  to  \^  Wtif  ntt<t#  CeliileB'i  l^ft  toiwt 

..  (Wrwrel*  Co— III  I  piineetrirtatlee* 

1,  -n^e  Itopert  «■  •  -t»le  «■  tWrXj  ■•ll.r»M«r«hed  >«eplte  of  tha  "jMlm 
•nd  iMOoplote  lootlono.   TMo  do«i»wt  elU  be  nlnohU  eepeeUXi^  for 
itutenti  rto  m%\  h«*e  it  looit  oni  oeaotter  of  iie4r  of  the  aidarn 
KlitoiT  of  Html  4  bafere  friduUen.   lo  «  Uothar,  1  fled  tMi  BepeK 
ffWT  Infonatt^o,  oaay  to  rood,  for  th«  wot  pvt. 

I'ff*  •boMn  f»t  to  OMMOt  «o  fart  n  beeaoae  m$  knaeledgo  of  tha 
Mb>ati  dlieuiMd  !•  tary  poor.  U  eltta  tho  aaltera  ind 

Motorj  of  lUwol'l. 

2,  CepUi  of  th*  Rapert  mi*  tary  ittffloiilt  U  abUla  far  atai^  iwrpaaai, 

I  mebar  of  ^  prafaiilonal  iiioalatei  vara  t«m»4  eff  tqr  thli  faat  bat 
MBted  U  raipawl  In  lo^  wy.   >aearal  ef  aa  aat  te  dliwui  th*  Baport 
%fA  ttnxA  th«t  th«r«  niti't  anM<h  tlm  to  dlfaat  tha  Bae»<^  ymt  ealta 
aaitftraHlff*  oawati  to  oiittt  th*  OoMliilait  In  tti  aer%. 

Ob*  of  th*  run— i>d*ttani  of  1  nvbar  ef  ^  aiaaaiata*  «ai  te  iik 
that  th*  C— liilao  UN  th*  Bapart  t*  th*  aoMdtfi  aiplala  the  wk 
of  th*  eoMl»*l*ni  th*  leperUitM  af  tl»  RapSrt  tnd  Iti  ij»pll«*tlafM  f«r 
th*  hitoTi  of  Havsl'i.   Th*        of  r*op*M*  ff*a  nh*  r"«^*"  ^ 
not  MMN  •  l*6k  of  l»it*r**t»  rathir.  It  atina  paapXa  d«»t  eateratead 
•Ki  eoti't  «ik  for  help  or  tr*  tihaaad  t*  iikl 

3,  TaohideAily,  I'l  ma  th*t  tb*  Baport  elU  h*  *dlte()  «nd  r*>«rUten  in 
on*  «on«i«URt  fef«  and  ityU  elth  a*  Uttl*  n*c*l-aa««  ia  poatlble. 
Thar*  U  tnaanalftaet  at*  af  dUarttlaal  aark*  la  th*  BoMlUn  aord*. 
Mmm  R*«*non  aoHi  ate  «*plUUa*d.  **«  aeti  taaa  are  plaiaUied  ind 
•bouid  net  be. 

In  I—  o*etlott*  %%  in  Part  U.  Chafer  1.  tba  «aa  of  Baaalian 
Bonl*  In  tha  Barritlva  break  the  thoefht  ind  aoatienity  of  th*  Btpart. 
T»w  lUvalUn  aerdi  mj  onl/  h«ff*  raal  aatidag  U  tbaea  aba  oaa  tb^ 
ra«td*riy  and  aftae.  '«  > 

>tSVa«  froa  oataril  •athora  and  rtf*r*aa»*  abo*  tbalr  adlterlal  io— ati 
iijFbUNf.   Ta  aure  th*t  leak  of  tlm  did  net  aie*  far  ailng  aara 
orlfinal  N**ar«k  •*t*H«li  ln*t«*d  tb*  popelar  raaeerah  aterlali  oted. 

^.  Tao  of  (shAt  1  j«»»ld*r)  th*  aoat  leportint  aaatlani  ta  help  tadaratand 
th*  R*«*n*n  tr*  not  lnal*d»d  In  th*  BapoH.  tea  ii  aa  tM  valoaa  open 
vht«h  fUwUan  taaietp  baa*d  itid  hidU.  Th«  atJhir  ear  an  raliflan. 
Thi  i(i-««U*d  farta  on  rallflon  ir*  aity  to  put  to««th«r  but  «hat  abaat 
thi  •ff*ef  •  of  th*  poNiitanea  of  wm  of  th*  b*ll*ri  tad  ^«tlae*  in 
ItoaalUn  ioelity  totter  ind  te  th*  fotar*! 


/ 
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aaaalfta  0— af<e 

1.  £BZlij.^£sJUi. 


/ 

t  d. 


Waa  Jaet  tte  BaeaiiiB  Cblafi  OdlAva'a  Bibeel  (tb*  Bigral  Sahaal)  aat 
•te^  at  tha  raqaaat  ef  i—hwiht  mt 

Th*  tarHtary-^ida  iabeal  iyatae  ti  l^ad  bet  aafc  ipallad  eat* 
Itar*  *h*eld  b*  •*■*  aatarlela  lealadad  *e  mt  praaaet  «t«te«ld* 
^^atao  ef  adoCiUan  aed  Ita  eaiv  t^d  paLata, 

/There  la  m  Hterlal  an  tb*  blataf?  af  tb*  Onl**ralt)r  af  BiaalM 
'  awl  Iti  bartmleii  aa  a  Uwt  trant  aeU*te*  Tb*  Laboratarr  Sabeale 
af  tha  Oallaca  ef  Maeattae  ««a  keaan  far  Ita  lanvfatlaa  taaabar 
tfel^  ^MfMa  yet  enlf  aegetia*  ee— oti  er*  atd*  af  hoa  badly 
leeAera  ear*  treinad,  eti, 

aitlal—  aa  ateeatiee  ira  ana  lldad.  «ter*  ar«  tha  eplalana  af 
tatiber*  la  the  field,  «4daiatr«tara,  paraete,  ratlra*«t 

Pregraae  fegr  «la  Llka.  the  BaeaiUa  Clat*  eieba.  oaaea  ilaba» 
\r\  hilil  *M  ^  aaetlaned  *•  da|e«  ediettleaal  bark. 

Tbaro  needi  ta  ba  tnataded  the  faat  tbm  ar*  eaiv  ear*  BaaatUa 
ati^uia  la  pabUa  iabeali  tbaa  *r*  te  private  •ad/ar  pHaata  iabeela* 

2.   CKaeUrf.  Haterr 

i.   Tba  OMpter  **  •  abele  la  aaay  te  reed,  teforMtlva  anJ  atilly  andar. 
ataad. 

b.  Tbara  ire  aara  apditod  refffeoaa  mterlal*,  aa#i  «i  far  tba  eaplaaatiei 
af  tba  al|r«ttaM.  Why  oera  tba  aAfraUeaa  aloaadt  What  U  Met 
by  *nae  iad  aiperiaf*t 


/ 


ttftltftfrt  aM  net  ealy  fer  'apavta  aad  paatlm*, 
it  Ma  th*  X\m  te  aallaat  te—. 


bat  I 


lepartent, 


d.   Tito  kaeae  ilaaa  la  not  aanttenad  tboogh  U  w*  ia  laportaet  part  ef 
the  iSelal  atreetora.   Tba  «bi*fly  aeald  *lio  b*  bam  Int*  p— r. 

o.   Baad  botUr  a^nati**  *f  tba  ^  •yaiaa  «f  laaa  and  Ui  l^Ha— 
in  kaaplai  ind  Mietalnlni  er4ir. 

f.  Pii«e  109.  verN^refb  )  aed  pi«e  Ul.  peratrepb  )i  e^Ui 
aenjaetere  by  tte  biiteriea  and  ibaeld  ba  ia  ifldlait*d. 

g.  Piga  U3,  paratrapb  Ir   Baeail«na  ^  ptepare  for  iplifttoal  hereafter. 
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PART  1 

PMrtuant  to  Public  Liw  96'S6S  and  tht  S«pt«iber  23 » 
Notice  of  Th«  Natlva  Hawaiian  Study  Coalition  (Conlatlon) , 
the  following  coaaenti  ara  aubaltted  on  the  Draft  Report  of 
Fln^lngi  (Report)  of  the  ConUilon. 

The  analytlt  and  conclutloni  herein  espretaed  represent 
my  pertonal  aiiettaent  of  the  Report  and  are  in  no  way 
Intended  to  reflect  the  official  position  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  any  of  Iti  Coaalttaei. 
A.    Prellalnary  $tateneht 

The  Report  expretily  itatee  that  a  **full  review  of 
4he  history  of  United  Statea  relationi  with  Hawaii  it 
atsentlel  to  an  evaluation  of  Hawaiian  native  cleiat,**' 
and  that  an  (lapertlal)  "analyilt  of  the  cauaet  of_0ie 
faU  of  the  aonerchy  end  annexation*'  are  "crucial  to  this 
ftudy."    (p.  176).    It  alio  finds  that  ''exiitlng  law 
provider  no  boils  for  coapensetlon  to  native  Hawaiians 
for  any  lot*  of  landi  or  lois  of  sovereignty.**    (p.  24)). 

The  CofMilnslon'f  next  step  Is  **to  consider  whether 
It  should  recoa«end  that,  at  a  aatter  of  policy*  taking 
all  of  the  facts  of  (the)  Report  Into  accountt  Congrest 
iihould  take  action  on  coapentatlon  here."    (p.  24)). 

I  agree  that  '*e  full  review  of  the  history"  It 
essential t  and  thot  Impartial  "analytii  of  the  cauies 
of  the  fall  of  the  oonorchy  end  annexation  are  crucial.** 


-2- 


However,  by  itt  failure  to  seat  either  etated  goal,  the 
Report  It,  by  in  own  ttandardi,  fatally  flawed. 

Moreover,  inaiauch  at  the  Comilttlon't  Report  wet  to 
have  been  a  '^report  of  flndlngt",  iapartlally  arrived  at, 
I  quettlon  the  appropriateneaa  of  aelectlng  the  Oepartaent 
of  Juttice  to  exaalna  exlttlng  lam  to  determine  whether 
they  provide  a  batlt  for  coapentatioi\  to  native  Hawaliens 
for  any  lott  of  landt  or  loifa  of  toveraignty. 

Thlt  la  alao  true  of  the  ute  of  a  u.8.  Naval  Hiatorian 
to  buttreta  the  Fedarr  *  Oovomaant'a  claia  of  lack  of  ^ 
culpability  in  the  U93  Revolution. 

Atide  froa  the  queatlon  of  iapartlal Ity,  I  alto  believe 
the  Report't  analytls  of  existing  l>w  on  the  question  of  the 
Oovernaent't  Habllltjr  la  faulty. 

B.  Cone lua ion 

If  the  Report  la  adopted  in  tubttantially  itt  preaent 
fori,  the  caute  of  the  native  Hawaiians  will  be  aeverely 
daaaged.  No  aatter  whet  the  Conlaslon  aay,  at  a  aatter 
of  dltcretlon,  recoaaend  In  tema  of  reaedlal  leglalatlon, 
the  underlying  "flndlngt**  concerning  the  right  to  relief 
or  native  Hawallent  will  be  no  negative  ea  to  aature  the 
defeet  of  any  such  reaedlal  legltlatlon. 

C.  Suaaary  of  Arauaent  ^ 

The  Repqr.t  It  neither  a  **full  review  of  the  history  of 
United  States  relations  with  Hawaii,*'  nor  an  iapartlal 


"endljrsls  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  aonerchy  and 

4nnejt«t«on" . 

I )    Hlstofual  Review 

(a)    The  Report  is  deficient  In  its  hlstorlo- 
graphical ' aethodology  and  provides  no  new 
Insights  Into  outstanding  hlstorlcel  issues, 
it  relies  alaost  totally  on  secondary  sources 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  atteapt  to 
search  several  aajor  archive Isources.  It 
failn  to  deal  with  the  specific  adverse 
\.oncIusions  m  the  Blount  report,  while 
according  equal  credibility  to  the  Morgan 
report,  which  is  highly  suspect  because  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  prepart^d  and  because 
it  was  not  unaniaous.    There  is  little  atteapt 
to  place  the  revolution  and  the  annexation  In 
a  larger  global  diploaetlc  context,  which  In 
turn  greatly  affected  events  In  Hawaii. 
Fur theraore,  while  It  was  In  the  interest 
.  of  the  Conalssion  to  preserve  absolute  ^ 
objectivity  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report 
both  in  fact  and  in  appearance,  the  astlgnaent 
of  a  United  States  Governaent  eaployee  to  write 
y  the  hMtory  of  on  event  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  of  Interest  will  inevitably 
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raise  questions  about  its  objectivity.  Finally, 
there  are  several  ilnoKerrors  which  should  be 
corrected.  \ 

(b)  The  Report  fails  to  InqulreMnto  the  possible 
role  of  the  United  States  Governaent  In  the 
acceptance  of  the  **Bayonet  Constitution**  of 
UB7,  and  In  thwarting  tubaequent  efforts  by 
native  Hawaiians  to  overturn  thet  Constitution 
In  ^BS9«  end  to  revise  it  in  1190.    It  else 
falls  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  cause* 
and'effect  relation  between  that  Constitution 
and  the  fall  of  the  aoharchy  In  U9). 

(c)  The  Report  Ignores  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Governaent  In  encouraging  the  annexatlonlats 
(•fid. therefore  the  rebellion)  In  U02. 

(d)  The  Report's  fundaaental  conclusion  as  to 
why  the  aonerchy  fell  begs  the  question.  It 
aay  be  that  the  fall  of  the  aonerchy  was 
'*prlaarlly  the  result  of  a  power  struggle 
between  supporters  of  the  Monarchy  and  the 
aonled  'haolos*"  (p«  Ul)«  but  for  purposes 
of  the  Report «  the  question  should  be:  was 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Governaent  significant 
or  decisive  to  the  outcoaet 

(e)  The  Report *s  characteritatlon  of  events  during 
the  cruclel  days  In  January,  189),  which 
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culBlntted  In  the  fall  of  the  Bonarchr  and 
recognition  of  the  Pi^vitlonal  Coverf»ent» 
r^atft  on  •  selective  ate  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  annexationists,  U.S. 
Minister  Stevens,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marines, 
•nd  Queen  LI lluokalanl. 
(f)  'The  Report  falls  to  address  the  International 
legal  Issues  posed  by  revolution  and  the 
InvolVeaent  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Hawaiian  Klngdoa's  overthrow.  International 
Uw  attempts  to  prescribe  certain  principles 
of  conduct  and  to  provide  a  fraaework  for 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  relations. 
Since  Hawaii  was  a  sovereign  nation,  the  United 
States  wa:;  obliged  to  conduct  Its  relations 
with  the  Royal  Covernaent  In  accordance  with 
accented  lagal  principles  of  the^  tlae.  An 
analysis  Indicates  that  the  United  States 
Minister  failed  to  do  so  and  thereby  fatally 
coaproBlsed  the  Govermftent  of  the  United  States. 
2)    Leyal  Analysis 

(a)    The  Report's  finding  that  there  It  no  basis 
In  existing  law  for  native  HawalUna  to  clala 
coBpensatlon  froa  the  United  States  for  loas 
of  land  or  sovereignty U  Irrelevant.  The 
'  task  of  the  Coimlsslon  was  to  ascertain 


whether  a  legislative  rwiady  for  native 
Hawaiian  clalhs  was  appropriate  under  the 
clrcuattancet,  not  to  try  to  force*flt  these 
clalBS  within  an  existing  legal  fraaework. 
Therefore,  In  this  respect,  the  Coaalsslon's 
focus  was  wide  of  the  aark.    Likewise,  the 
clalas  hlatorles  of  other  aboriginal  groups, 
while  relevant,  should  not  have  fixed  the 
paraaeters  of  the  Coaalsslon's  Inquiry.  A 
broader  and  less  constrained  perspective  would 
have  afforded  the  Coaalsslon  a  greater  opportunity 
to  achieve  iti  basic  aandate,  naaely,  to  aacertaln 
whether  the  clalas  of  native  Hawallans  had  any 
aoral  legltlaacy.  and,  If  w,  what  reaedy  should 
be  fashioned. 

(b)  Moreover,  even  if  the  question  were  In  point, 
given  Its  institutional  bias,. the  Departaent 
of  Justice  was  hardly  the  appropriate  party 
to  perfora  the  legal  analysis  on  the  question 
of  the  Covernaenfs  liability  for  tuch  claias. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  Report's  analysis  cf  exlating 
law  in  support  of  Its  finding  that  there  Is 

no  basis  for  Covernaent  liability  It  faulty. 


.7. 

PART  n  •  HISTORICAL  RBVtEW 

A.    The  Report  Is  deficient  In  Its  hlttorlographlcal  aethodoloay 
and  in  historical  interpretation.    It  Is  neither  a  "full  review 
of  this  history  of  United  States  relations  with  Hawaii,"  nor 
an  Inpartlal  "analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  ond  anne;tatlon". 

1)    The  Report  purports  to  be  the  "M»t  coaplete  compilation 
of  data  and  Information  on  native  Hawallans  that  has  ever  been 
collected  In  one  volune."  (Preface) 

However,  Its  historical  portions,  especially  the  tentl^ 
tlve  Chapter  II  of  Part  M,  rely  alaost  totally  on  secondary 
historical  scurces,  principally  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall's  aultl-voluae 
The  Hawaiian  Klnadoa.    The  very  few  prlaary  sources  cited  consltt 
aalnly  of  the  Congressional  Record,  National  Naval  Archives,  and 
the  Senate  hearings  and  reports,    t  would  note  that  there  ara 
several  najor  archives  wtylch  could  and  should  have  been  consulted. 
Including  the  following:/ 

University  of  Hawaii  Library^  Hawaiian  Collection 

Diary  of  Nllllaa  R.  Caatle,  one  of  tha  five  annexationist 

coMMissinners  sent    to  Washington. 

Library  of  Congress^  Manuscript  Division 

Papers  of  the  following  individuals  connected  with  the 

Hawaiian  situation:  THoaas  P.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State;  President 

nrovor  Cleveland;  John      Poster,  Secretary  of  States 


a. 

Nalter  Q.  Cresham,  Secretary  of  State;  Senator  John  T.  Morgan; 
Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State;  and  Senator  John  Sheraan. 
Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland 

Papers  of  John  L.  Stevens,  United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Bo*t0n  . 

Papers  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

National  Archives,  Record  Croup  5fl 
General  Records  of  tne  Tfcpartaent  of  State 

This  file  contains  diploaatic  instructions,  di«patchc-,  and 

notes  for  period  under  discussion. 

Stanford  Univetslty  Library.  Stanford,  California 
Departaent  of  special  collections. 

Papers  of  Senator  Stephen  H.  Nhltc. 
State  Archives  c4  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Hawal^ 

This  file  contains  the  letterbook  of  the  tiecutlve  Council 
of  the  Provisional  Covernaent  of    1«9J;  the  paper*  of  Francis  M. 
Hatch  (annexationistJ ,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston.  Stanford  B.  Dole, 
Nilllan  0.  Smith  (annesat ion ist) ,  and  Queen  lil luQkalan i . 

It  is  likely  that  other  archival  resovn.es  exist,  but  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  Commission's  deadline  for  public 
comment  preclude  a  aore  comprehensive  search  at  this  time. 

The  overreliance  on  secondary  sources  has  resulted  in  a 
report  that  only  reinforces  the  standard  and  narrow  perspective 
with  no  new  insights  into  the  controversial  activities  of  the 
revolutionaries  prior  to  and  durlnn  the  1893  Revolution  and  of 
American  Minister  John  Stevens  and  the  sequence  uf  events  of 
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JMU«ry  17,  1I9S.    I  %IT—  thit  Chiptir  II  of  F«rt  11  it 
"ptrtlcuUrlr  tmtltiv*  tnd  cfuclil  to  thU  nudy,"  ofid  for 
thit  roiton  n«»,  orltinal  initiotlw*  thouU  hovo  b-n  undor- 
tokoA  by  tho  Co^ltilon  to  ittoapt  to  Pfovidt  •  dofloitlvo 
•ccount  of  thli  period. 

1)   Tho  blit  of  thi  toport  li  •oit  ftppimt  whin  it 
■ccordt  tho  oo-colUd  "Iteriin  Mport"  (Uport  of  th«  U.S. 
Soniti  ConlttM  on  Foroign  Ralitloni  Ulitlv*  to  Hivalltn 
Nsttart,  S.  Mpt.  $1-117  ld.S«M.  UM)  virtuoUy  oqulviUnt 
hlttorlcol  vtlidlty      tho  Blotmt  Mport  (Houio  Biicutivo  Doc. 
No.  47.  SSrd  Contriit,  2^  %••%.).    Although  tho  drift  Cowlitlon 
roport  corroctly  notoi  thot  th«  objictlvlty  of  both  roporti 
h«t  bom  <»uottlo«od,  thoro  ir*  •ubftwtlol  dlfforoncoi  botwoen 
tho  Mthodi.  by  which  thf  controdlctory  coneliulont  of  tbo  two 
roportt  wtro  roichid. 

(■)    Tho  Norton  Coaiitti*  Mvor  conductod  h««rlnt« 
In  Howiii,  unliko  CoaaUfllonir  Jami  Blount 
who  ipont  nor*  thin  four  Bonthi  conducting 
•n  on-»iti  invoitit>tion  into  tho  royolutlon. 
(b)    Coniitlonir  Blount  Intorviowtd  part  lot  on  both 
•  idoi  of  tho  conflict  and  produced  ■  ditoilod 
and  ■thiuttlvo  docunont.    Ao  hoo  notod  by  ■ 
dlploaotic  hiftorion,". ..  tho  foctuol  bockiround 
of  Itt  itory  of  tho  royolutlon  cannot  oooily  bo 


Unltod  Stotot  acquired  Howoli,  Sonoo,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
PhlUpplnet,  end  Guea.    the  report  ehould  provide  e  aore 
detelled  exealnetlon  of  the  lerger  hletorlcel  context  In  which 
the  revolution  end  enneaetion  occurred.    For  eaaaple,  two  eddi- 
tlfinel  recent  atudiea  diapute  aoae  of  the  conventionel  viewe  on 
Hewellen  ehneaatlon.    VI 11  lea  Micheel  Morten,  In  en  ertide  in 
Piploaetlc  Hlatory,  Vol.  6.  No.  1  (Winter  1911)  erguee  thet  it 
wes  the  entl  ^Japeneee  cUaete  in  the  United  Stetes  In  the 
nid'1890'e  thet  wae  lergely  retponelble  for  the  ultlaete  enneaetion 
of  Hewell  In  the  McKlnley  edainietretlon. 

Thoaei  J.  Oaborne  In  hia  book  "Eapire  Cen  Welt"  Aaerlcen 
Oppoiltion  to  Heweiien  Anneaation>  U931t9t  (Kent  Stete  Univer- 
alty  Preai,  1981),  on  hia  part  claiaa  that  hletoriena  have 
eaeggereted  the  role  ployed  by  the  Spanieh-Avericen  Ver  In  over- 
coning  the  oppoaltion  to  Heweiien  enneaetion.    He  polnte  out  thet 
the  eppeel  of  the  Aalan  aerket,  the  concern  ebout  the  econo»lc 
pertltlonlng  of  Chine  by  rivel  powera,  the  upturn  of  Anericen 
trede  In  mid  1898,  end  the  eapectetlon  a\  Increeaing  Anericen- 
Hewallan  coaaerce,  were  declalve  fectore  contributing  to  the 
ennea.   Ion  of  Hewell  In  1898. 

Older  eccounta  to  which  no  reference  la  aede  Include 
Thonaa  Bailey.  A  Dlploaetic  Hletorv  of  the  Aaorlcen  People; 
Poater  Rhee  DulUe,  Aaerlce  on  the  Pecific;  A  Century   of  Eapeneion; 
end  HllUee  Rule,  The  Hewellen  Revolution. 

The  aecurlty  intereit  of  the  united  Stetoa  la  conceded  on 
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dlaputed."*^ 

In  contreat.  Senator  Morgan  allegedly  "eaked  aeny  provocetive 
leeding  queetione,  phreaed  epproprietely  to  bring  out  the  feet a 
or  iapreeaiooa  he  wlehed  to  enphpeite,  end  frequently  interrupted 
the  teat iaony  and  anewere  ebruptly.  or  ehrewdly  directed  thea 
to  other  chaaoela  when  tbey  threetened  to  becoae  derogetory. 
•ttie  Republicen  enneaetioniet  aeabore  of  the  coaaittee  interjected 
nuaerOMe  queriee  intended  to  piece  the  Preaident,  hia  Secretory 
of  Stete,  and  hie  epeciel  'paravount*  coaalaaioner  either  in 
error  or  in  bad  light,**' 

The  Hawaiina.  aide  waa  neither  preeented  aor  expleined  except 
by  Blount.    Purthetiaore,  only  Morgen  endoreed  ell  the  report *a 
concluaiona,  end  the  aeabore  eplit  ecvording  to  perty  effilietion. 

Citing  the  Nergen  leport  ea  an  auth  rltetive  eeurce  of 
inforaetion  thue  aey  be  conatrued  ea  deliberately  preventing  e 
fectuel  deterai'netion  of  the  xircuaetn^ea  aurrounding  tho 
revolution,  eapecielly  the  role  of  United  Stetee  Hinieter  Stevene 
end  the  iapact  of  the  U.S.S.  Boaton.    The  Coraiaaion  ehould 
qualify  the  eigniflcence  of  the  Norgati  Report  by  noting  fully 
end  eccuretely  the  reaarvatione  of  profeeeionel  hiatoriane. 

S)    The  revolution  end  the  eubaequent  annexetion  of  Haweii 
by  tbe  United  Stetoa  occurred  et  e  tiae  of  Aaericen  expeneion  In 
the  Pecific  and  Caribbean,  cuiainating  in  e  decade  in  which  tho 


y    DuUea,  Poater  Rhee.    Aaerice  on  the  Pecific;  A  Decode 
of  Bxpeneion,  New  Yort,  Da  capo  preee,  iW9,  p.  I7b. 

y    Tate.  Hirte,  The  United  Stetoa  and  the  Hewailan  Kingdoa, 
New  Heven,  Tele  Univ.  preea,  iwos,  pp.  «>«-iS3. 
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'  pege  199  of  the  Report,  which  eUo  ecknowledgei  thet  Stevena  wee 
atrongly  proannexetioniat  (p.  192),    These  two  fecta  are 
algniflcant  and  intlnately  releted,  for  they  expleln  the 
retlonele  for  the  ectlve  Involveaent  of  the  Aaerlcen  Mln later 
end  the  intervention  of  United  Stetee  novel  forcea  In  the  evente 
of  Jenuary  17,  1193.    The  dreft  report  provldea  only  aarginel 
Inforaetion  reletlve  to. the  polltlcel  end  econoalc  aotlvetlone 
for  the  United  Stetei'  intereet  In  ennexlng  Hewell,  whose 
terrltorlel  intofrity  had  elreedy  been  conproalaed  under  the 
Heweii-Unlted  Stetoa  Reciprocity  Treety  of  1875. 

The  ective  perticlpetion  of  United  Stetea  troope  in  1893, 
therefore,  wea  precedad  by  aeverel  decedea  of  Aaerlcen  Interest 
in  ecqulrlng  certein  stretegic  edventeges  In  Hewell.    The  Inter- 
vention of  Aaerlcen  novel  forcee,  which  wee  not  juatlfled  by 
denger  to  Aaerlcan  Uvea  or  property,  la  ^oaprehenslble  only  with 
en  underatanding  of  conteaporery  net  lone  1  InteUectuel  end 
polltlcel  currenta.  *  ' 

4)    The  Cowieeion  wee  directed  to  dreft  en  lapertlel  report. 
The  proceeeee  of  deaocretic  governaent  oust  be  felr  In  feet  end 
give  the  eppeerence  of  felmeaa.    Beceuae  the  Unlt^  Stetes 
Governaent  ie  e  perty  of  intereat  with  reapect  to  the  hUtory 
of  the  revolution,  Heweiien*Aaerlcen  reletlons,  end  the  clelas 
iseue,  it  wes  Ineppropriete  for  the  CoMlselon  to  eeslgn  the 
drefting  of  Pitt  11  of  the  Report  to  ttoited  Stetes  Governaent 
eaployees. 
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Hltbout  lapufiiing  tli»  iQtnrltjr  or  profottiOMl  co«p«t«Bc« 
of  the  vrlt«ra,  t  autt  *Hph«ilt«  th«t  th«  Utoittd  8t«Ua  Govvm* 
MRt  hat  a  direct  •conoalc  tnd  political  ttaka  in  disproving 
tlio  batlt  for  a  claia  for  Hawaiian  raparttiont  or  coapaniation. 
hy  giving  a  Unitad  Statat  OovornMnt  aaployaa  tka  ratponaibilitr 
for  writing  tha  historical,  chapt art  of  tha  Raport,  tha  CoMlttlon 
hat  creatad  undarttaadabla  dpubtt  at  to  whathar  agantt  of  tha 
Aitarlctn  GovanuMst  can  provide  an  object itre  en<i  tnittvorthr 
hittorictl  attettMDt  of  thit  period  vhich  Bight  contradict  the 
interest t  of  their  taplojrer. 

Moreover,  it  eppeert  thet  the  vritert  failed  te  solicit  tha 
viewt  of  other  profestionel  historians  «ho  specialise  this 
period  and  aree.    Consequentl/,  the  dreft  represents  the  mttt 
of  e  twperson  tsM  without  the  substantive  contribution  which 
Dthert  could  have  aade  if  they  hed  been  presented  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  draft.    Bvan  though  tbB,!|fi4port  is  now 
open  to  coneat  and  possible  reifision,  it  ie  niti^JliiprsseiQp  that 
the  procedures  followed  indicate  en  unwlUingnese  to  submit 
these  findings  to  privste  profsssional  critique. 

S)    There  is  a  ninor  factual  error  on  page  IM.    It  was 
Henry  B.  Cooper,  not  H.B.  Csrter,  who  read  the  proclanation  of 
the  new  goveniMnt.    Also,  there  ie  a  nitleading  aentence  on 
page  197,  which  states  that  a  "fact-finding  comlssion  hoded 
by  Representetive  Janes  Blount  arrived  et  the  Islands",  inplylng 
that  th«re  were  several  nenbers  on  the  eoatission  which  in  feet 


consisted  of  only  one  p9^^.  On  page  190.  the  authors  nean 
the  election  of  1892.  not  119). 

B.    A  full  end  fair  undernm<^"^  Qf_P01itical  and  iepal 

developwents  in  the  Kinadon  of  Haweii  ijurina  tha  critical 
yesrs  covsred  by  the  Report  nust  tehe  into  sccouht  the 
trenendous  egternsl  and  intefnsl  prg»«ures  eiorted  on^the 
■  Kingdon  st  that  tine.    First.  It  is  to  be  reneabe red .that 
the  Kingdon  of  Hawsii  was  rsUtively  new  to  the  wsys^.and  wiles 
of  the  Nsstem  world.    Second,  it  was  vulnersble  to  the  pressures 
of  e  very  aggressive  alien  resident  clsss.  psrticularly  the 
Anericsn  expetriate  slenent  end  to  the  pressures  of  foreign 
nations,  notably  the  United  Stetes.    Third,  the  Hswsiien  Kingdon 
wss  undergoing  drianatic  socisl  and  politicsl  changes,  iis  is  the 
case  with  ell  developing  nations. 

All  of  these  pressures  had  to  hsve  tone  inpact  on  the 
Kingdoe  of  Hewaii  and  its  ability  to  control  it5  own  sf fairs. 
There  wss  eubstsntHl  interference,  end  the  Kingdon  hsd  to  ntke 
neny  adjustnentl.    To  the  extent  thst  the  United  Stetes  condoned, 
psrticipsted  in  6r  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  coercive  sctivitiea 
of  the  Anericen  expetriete  group,  It  had  end  continues  to  hsve  e 
eoral,  if  not  legal,  responsibility  for  eny' injury  csused  the 
native  Hswaiisnl  as  s  result. 

The  Report  fails  to  inquire  into:    (e)  the  possible  role 
of  the  United  States  Governnent  in  the  scceptsnce  of  the  "Bsyonet 
Constitution"  of  1987,  and  in  thwarting  subsequent  efforts  by 
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nstive  Hsweiisns  to  overturn  that  Constitution^  in  1889,  a^d  to 
revise  it  in  1890:  (b)  end  the  possibility  of  s  ceusel  connection 
between  the  "Bsyonet  Const i tut iW  and  the  fall  of  the  nonarchy 

in  189S. 

Nhile  the  "Beyonet  Constitution"  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  Anerican  expetriete  elenent.  to  leeve  it  et  that  takee  too 
sinplistic  a  view  of  what  happened,  in  ay  judgnant.  BspecisUy 
where,  ss  here,  the  question  is  whether  the  United  Stetee  has 
a  noral  retponsibility  for  any  injury  caused  native  Hawaiians  as 
s  result  of  the  fell  of  the  nonarchy  end  annexation.    The  efforts 
of  the  United  Stetss  Governnent  to  bring  the  Kingdon  of  H«wtii 
within  its  sphere  of  influence  were  nanifest  by  a  ntsib»r  of 
officisl  acts  over  sevetsl  yeers  before  the  Constitution  of  1887. 
In  snd  of  itself  this  should  havs  been  sufficient  reeson  to 
inquire  whether  the  United  States  had  eny  role  in  geining  scceptance 
of  thst  Constitution  end  if  tbst  Constitution  precipitated  or 
contributed  to  the  fell  of  the  nonsrchy.    But  there  sre  further 
reasons  which  I  believe  suggest  thet  such  an  inquiry  should  have 
been  undertsken. 

Me  know,  for  exanpie.  that  King  Balskaua  sought  the  edvice 
of  the  United  Ststes  Minister  on  July  27,  1887.  when  he  wes  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  s  revolution  led  by  the  CoMittea  of  Thirteen. 
In  ny  view,  it  would  be  reesonsbls  and  relevent  to  inquire  whether 
at  thst  neeting  he  else  sought  the  eid  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
head  off  the  efforts  of  thet  Coanittee.    (n  any  event,  the  United 
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Ststes  Ministsr  told  the  ruling  nonsrch  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
thst  he  aust  stop  noddling  in  the  public  sffsirs  of  his  Kingdon. 
Pour  deyi  leter,  in  a  final  effort  to  preserve  the  nonerchy. 
King  Kslskaua  csUed  in  the  ninistsrs  of  the  esjor  powers, 
including  the  United  Stetes  Minister,  to  tell  then  the  country 
wss  being  token  over  snd  thet  "he  wanted  to  piece  the  kingdon 
in  their  hends."    They  refused  to  sccept.    tt  ssens  to  ne  thst 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Minister  suggests  the  resl  possibility 
thst  the  United  States  nay  hsve  eided  or  st  leest  tecitly  encoursged 
the  revBlutionsry  sctivities  of  the  Conaittee  of  Thirteen. 

The  Report  expresaly  recogniies  that  the  intsrvel  between 
the  Constitution  of  llg7  snd  the  instslleent  of  the  Frovi^ionel 
Governaent  in  U9S  mss  narked  with  sporsdic  stteapts  by  netive 
Hswsiisns  to  regain  sone  aessure  of  their  power.    But  here  sgein 
there  it  no  stteapt  to  asssss  the  role,  if  any.  of  the  United 
Stetes  in  thwsrting  these  sttenpts. 

Nith  respect  to  the  stteapt  in  1889  to  overturn  the 
Constitution,  sll  the  Report  tells  us  is  thet'  "the  insurrection 
wss  quelled".    The  Report  slso  ednite  thst  thu  Aaericsn  snd 
British  ainistsrs  "persuaded"  King  Kelaksua  to  dissvow  his  * 
previous  public  support  of  sf forts  In  the  following  year  to 
revise  the  Constitution.    The  Report  expressly  recognises  that  a 
United  States  navel  squedron  wa%^  in  Hawsii  in  1890.  snd  tts 
CoMandsr,  Resr  Adairsl  Ceorge  Brown,  wgs  prepsred  to  nove  in 
the  event  the  etteapt  to  revise  the  Constitution  asteriallted. 
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Ci'earlr,  there  i*  such  nor*  to'tty  about  the  role  and 
Influence  of  the  United  State*  during  the  period  iaa7-li9S»  ani 
the  Report  tleply  falU  to  addrett  thU  latue. 

Mille  thla  »hortco«lng  mmy  be  bad  hUtory,  I  racotnlte 
that  It  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  tallk  of  the  CoiPlttlon,  unlets 
the  "Bayonet  Conat ItMtlon"  Ittelf  tubttantlallr  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  the  •onarchy  In  1B9S.    I  believe  a  ttroni  cate  can  be 
■ade  that  It  did.    But  once  again,  the  Report  it  devoid  of 
analyslt  or  finding*  even  though  It  aiprettly  recognUe*  that 
the  "Bayonet  Conit Itutlon  ended  auch  of  the  aonirchy't  power 
and  effectively  brought  control  of  the  Ooverniwnt  within  the  ". 
sphere  of  the  planters  and  aerchants." 

The  Report  ststes  that  "The  Constitution  of  1887  was  a  key 
In  the  chaoging  scope  of  Hawaiian  politics."    AMng  other  things. 
lt»  provUions  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  legislature  In  the 
hands  of  the  Refora  Party,  which  was  made  up  largely  of  Hawaiian -born 
Aiaericans  and  Europeans,  and  resident  foreigners. 

the  Reformers  also  set  theaselyes  to  reaove  every  trace  of 
KlnK  lialokaua's  influence  In  the  running  of  the  Ulngdoa.  There 
was.  for  etample.  a  wholesale  purge  of  the  Covernnent  service; 
•'  the  board  of%enealogl5ts.  and  the  native  Hawaiian  board  of  health 
were  abolished;  the  control  of* the  Kingdom's  armed  forces  was 
fallen  f I. im  the  royai  General i ss iwi  J»nd  given  to  the  alnlster  of 
foreign  affalrsi  and  the  young  Hawalians  being  educated  In  Europe 
w«re  ordered  home.    According  to  one  historian,  the  effect  of  «11  ' 


of  this  VM*  to  "knock  Kelakaua  over  and  bind  hla  hand  and  foot.*'' 
The  Report  Is  virtually  allent  on  tbeaa  events,  and  hence  does 
not  assesa  their  •Unlfi<^«ace.    For  purpoaes  of  the  Conalsslon's 
task.  Is  it  lanaterlal  to  ask  If  the  Constitution  of  1887.  which 
aade  all  of  thla  possible,  alao  contributed  significantly  to  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy  In  189 ST    Or.  ia  it  Irrelevant  to  ask  that 
if  Queen  Lllluokelanl  had  the  powera  her  predecessor  had  before 
the  Constitution  of  1887.  would  she  have  been  able  to  put  down 
the  Revolution  of  IWST    I  think  not. 

C.     The  Report  ianorea  the  role' of  the  U.S.  Covemment  In  „ 
encoura^lna  the  annaaatlonUta  in  .I89j. 

Early  In  1892.  the  Annexatlonlat  Club  was  formed  to  counter' 
act  what  Its  neabers  believed  waa  a  likely  effort  by  Queen 
Lllluokelanl  to  iiove  against  the  Constitution  of  1M7.  Formation 
of  the  Club  waa  Initiated  by  Lorrln  Thurston,  and  Included  aany 
of  the  Amerlcen  expatrlatea  wlio  fraaed  the  Constitution  of  1887. 

In  the  event  of  an  atteapt  by  Queen  Lllluokelanl  to  revlte 
the  Constitution,  the  Annexationist  Club  planned  to  seek  annexation 
to  the  United  States.    Their  membership  end  plan  were  kept  eecret 
because  what  they  proposed  was  treaaon.*    Significantly,  I  believe. 
Lorrln  Thurston  believed  that  foreigners  wlth'*a  financial  invest- 
aent  In  the  Klngdoa  and  permanent  settlera  favored  annexation, 
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while  tho  vommon  nnt ive»  and  the  Queen  and  her  faction  were 

opposed. 

Inasmuch  u«  the  (:o«mittfc  of  safety,  which  brought  about  thr 

fall  of  the  monarchy  ws^  a  direct  outjtrowth  of  the  Annexationist 

Club,  1  believe  »t  i%  relevant  to  ask  whether  the  United  States 

(iovernnrnt  actively  encouraged  or  otherwise  condoned  the 

trcanonou*  plans  and  Objectives  of  the  Annexationist  Club.  As 

evidenced  by  the  following  excerpt  (ron  a  history  of  Hawaii,^  It 

seems  to  ne  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  questwn  could  be 

answered  in  the  affirmative.    Yet  the  Report  not  only  fails  to 

assess  the  significance  of  l.orrla  Thurston's  Washington  meetings 

in  it  (ails  to  mention  them. 

'Thurston. . .vlslt(ed)  Washington...  (to)  see 
what  the  stateseen  there  thought  about  taking 
the  Howailan  Islands .  .4 Sec retary  of  State  .lanes 
Blaine  was  cordial,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
nenjirain  Tracy  passed  on  to  Thurston  some 
encouraging  words  from  President  Harrison  ••  that 
•if  conditions  in  Hawaii  compel  you  to  ect  as  vou 
have  indicated,  and  you  come  to  Washington  with 
an  annexation  proposition,  you  will  find  an 
eAeetjIJnglv  synp;»thetic  administration  here. 

If  nothing  more,  the  reception  Lorrln  Thurston  received  In 

offuial  Washington  did  nothing  to  discourage  the  annexationists. 

In  light  of  the  folr  of  U.S.  Minister  Stevens  and  the  U.S.  Mavy 

aurlng  the  fall  of  the  nonarchy  less  than  a  year  later,  t  do  not 

think  It  unreasonable  to  attach  even  greater  significance  to 

that  reception. 
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D.     The  Report  begs  the  fundanental  guestlontjjas  the  role  of 
th^  United  State*  «ignlflcent  or  declslve_l.n  bringing  about 

the  downfall  oj^JheJonHchj^  ^^^^  " 

that  aoral  case  for  reparatlon»  becomea  significantly  stronger 

atid  perhaps  decisive- 

The  Report  concludes  that  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  was 
"prlaai lly  the  result  of  a  potiar  struggle  between  supporter*  of 
the  monarchy... and  the  aonled  haole  group...-  (p.  188),  but  that 
determination  falls  to  address  the  Issue  of  U.S.  Involvement  end 
Us  lmport.mce  in  eapedltlng  the  succees  of  the  revolutionaries. 

The  authors  of  Chapter  Il»  Fart  II  attempt  to  mlnlmlie  the 
role  of  the  United  States  Minister  John  Stevens  and  the  l«pect 
of  the  landing  of  troops*>roa  the  U-S.S.  Bosjon  even  while 
slaultaneously  conceding  that^Stevens  was  known  publ Icly  to  be 
strongly  pro-ennexatlonlat.*  that  he  was  In  close  communication 
with  Anneaatlonlst  Club,  that  he  requested  troope 

to  protect  American  property  and  llvee  In  the  absence  of  any 
lamedlate  or  visible  physical  danger,  and  that  troops  were 
blvouecked  at  a  location  neer  governeent  bulldlnga  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  their  announced  mission.    Moreover,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  pretence,  demormlited  the  Royal  Government 


6/    Kuykendall.  Ralph  S..  Hay U'ft .ftnadop*  Vols. 
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■nd  "ieonvlhctd  Its  tupportora  that  the  United  Stat«t  ■upportod 
th«  rtyoluflonarlts  (p.  194). 

'  On  page  192,  th0  authors  further  atteapt  to  alnlalte  the 
lapact  of /the' tfoopt  by  coaparlng  their  nuaber  •  WS  aen  plua 
artlllenr  and  7S  araed  rtvolutloniirltt  •  to  the  HaMllan  uray, 
Mhoao  aeaberthlp  vat  given  ea  SOO.    The  overt  purpose  of  thla 
coaparltoot  It  obviously  to  dotmplay  tha  laportence  of  the  lending. 

Deliberately  oaltted  It  the  fact  that  the  HaMallan  tray  was 
scattered 'throughout  the  KUgdoa  and  Mas  not  concentrated ' In 
Honolulu.    Nor  was  It  cepable  of  opposl/tg  we  1  litre Ined  foreign 
forces.    Purtheraore,  the  authors*  estlaete  of  the  site  of  the 
I^Mallan  aray  Is  at  odds  with  iuykendall,  who  states  that  It 
consisted  of  only  272  aen.^    The  Moll^araed  and  trained  Aaerlcan 
troops  would  thus  have  been  aore  than  adequate  to  overcoae  their 
potential  oppoaltlon. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  strategic  Interest  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Interaction  between  the  anneiatlonlsts 
and  Aaerlcan  officials,  and  the  occurrences  laiedlatety  preceding 
and  during  the  revolutl^  leads  one  to  less  aablgueus  end 
qualified  conclusions  thun  w0re  reached  by  the  authors. 

First,  with  respeat  to  the  activities  of  Stevens,  It  was 
known  that  he  was  strongly  pro* annexation  let.    Second,  he  had 
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were  known  a»  early  as  Sunday,  January  ISth  (p>  192),  and  the 
reality  of  the  "threat"  aust  be  seriously  questioned.    The  threat 
of  violence  was  fabricated  and  served  as  a  convenient  excuse  to 
solicit  arned  Aaerlcan  support.    The  entire  revotuttdlt.  Was  ' 
accoapllshed  without  a  single  life  being  lost  and  with  only  i 
few  rounds  of  aaaunltion  expended. 

I  believe  that  the  historical  record  lends  credence  to  the 
belief  that  the  Anerlcan  Involveaen't  was  significant,  substantive, 
and  perhaps  decisive.    The  political  tumoll  created  by  the 
atteapt  of  nonarchlsts  to  reassert  their  sovereignty  relative  to 
foreigners  and  local  aonled  "haolea"  waa  not  aarkad  by  violence. 
Nevertheless,  there  developed  a  coincidence  of  Interests  by  the 
revolutionaries  and.pro*annexatlonlat  Aaerlcan  officials  to  use 
the  opportunity  to  land  Aaerlcen  troops,  thereby  neutral Itlng 
any  effective  response  to  the  revolution  by  the  Royal  Governaent. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  the  United  States,  aa  represented  by 
Its  agenta  In  Hoholulu,  was  an  active  participant  In  and  a  polltk* 
tm\  beneficiary  of  the  revolution  «Mch  eventually  resulted  In 
Hawaii's  annexation  aa  a  territory  In  1S9S. 

P..     The^eport's  characterUatlon  of  the  events  during  the  POrlod 
January  U-17,  119^,  culalnatlna  In  the  fall  of  the  aonarchy 
and  recognition  of  the  Previa lyial  Governaent,  rests  on  a 
seUctlve  use  of  facts . regarding  the  activities  pXJhe 
annexationists,  Aaerlcan  Minister  Stevens,  the  United  Staf  a 
Navy  anJ  Hsflnes,  and  Queen  Lilluokalanl. 
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secret  aeetlngt  with  aeabars  of  the  Coaslttee  of  Safety,  which  was 
coapOaed  of  aeabers  of  the  old  Annexationist  Club.    The  Report < 
falla  to  arritlon  that  Stevens  aey  have  done  aore  than  Indicate  to 
the  Coaalttee  aeabers  a  willingness  to  recognlte  a  provisional 
governaent.    He  also  apparently  offered  his  opinion  of  the  Queen 
as  a  revolutionary  who  had  coaaltted  an  Illegal  act.'  Such 
gratuitous  language  was  Inflaaaatory  and  was  obviously  calculated 
to  encourage  the  revolutlonarlea. 

Moreover,  the  Report  conveniently  oalts  the  fact  that  the 
Coaalttee  aeabers  alio  apparently  sought  the  support  of  Captain 
KUtse,  who,  one  historian  Reports,  seeaed  to  approve  of  the 
Coaalttee' s  plans.'   On  Monday,  January  lb,  1I9S,  the  Coaalttee 
sent  a  letter  to  Stevena  requesting  the  protection  of  Aaerlcan 
forces.    Thus,  a  carefully  scripted  pretext  for  Aaerlcan  lnter> 
ventlon  was  set  Into  notion  with  the  full  knowledge  and  cooperation 
of  the  coaaander  of  the  U.S.S.  Beaton  and  the  Aaerlcan  Minister. 

No  historian!  however  biased,  has  ever  been  able  to  diacem  a 
threat  to  the  lives  or  property  of  foreigners  froa  Queen 
LlUuokalanl's  governaent  except  to  the  extent  that  they  Mould 
not  enjoy  certain  privileges  If  her  proposed  new  constitution  had 
been  enacted.    The  Report  further  notes  that  no  retaliation  against 
the  aeabem  of  the  Coaalttee  was  taken  even  though  Its  activities 
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As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  the  facts  about  Aaerlcan 
Involveaent  are  very  disquieting,  for  it  constituted  aore  than 
protection  of  Aaerlcan  lives  and  property  and  aore  than  passive 
responses.  ^ 

In  1B91,  Queen  Lilluokalanl  succeeded  to  the  thmne, 
deteralned  to  stea  the  erosion  of  the  aonarchy's  suthorlty. 
Beginning  in  early  1892,  she  began  preparing'  to  oaend  the 
Co.,stltut ion  to  aore  closely  reseabla  the  ponstitufion  of  1964. 
It  wai/her  attaapt  to  proaulgate  a  new  constitution  in  January, 
189S,  that  precipitated  the  foraation'of  tHe  Connittee  of 
Safety,  aeetlngs  between  the  revolutionaries  and  Stevens,  and 
the  revolution  itself . 

There  was  no  danger  to  any  lives  or  property  and  hence  no 
Juatiflcation  for  the  landing  of  the  forces  froa  the  U.<>.5. 
Boston.    The  Report  does  not  and  cannot  aake  a  case  for  the 
landing  and  avoids  this  issue  coapletely.    The  differences 
between  the  aerchants  and  plantation  owners  and  the  aonarchists 
was  a  donestic  conflict  into  which  the  United  States  htd  no 
reason  or  right  to  interfere  except  to  protect  Aaerlcan  lives. 

The  oanner  of  deployaent  of  Aaerlcan  troops  has  also  of 
questionable  legality,  for  it  led  to  the  natural  conclusloti 
that  they  were  landed  for  reasons  other  than  to  protect  Anerlcsn 
lives  snd  property.    As  all  historical  accounts  note,  much  of 
the  conpany  was  bivouacked  between  the  Palace  and  (tovernmrnt 
Building,  awsy  from  the  concentration  of  Anerlcan  property. 
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Th«r«  Mr*  ••By  factort  which  contrlbuud  to  tht  nvolvtion* 
■nd  thi  •conowlc  liitM        Kut  o««  of  tho«.    In  •ddltlon  to  tha 
ttMtoglc  voltM^of  Mtwtll,  whUh        wpoundod  bf  Alfrod  Tliiyor 
Nfthon,  thi  roport  doot  not  atntion  ono  of  tho  ooit  ttnsitivo 

•UMiitt  •  the  growing  rnclnl  •ntigonifni. "   Thli  ftctor  ii 

o 

Uportant  bo<auM  It  It  conilftont  with  tho  dwolop^nt  of  tho 
thiory  of  -iocHI  damlnlm"  which  had  gained  Intollectool 
rttpoctablllty  In  nuch  of  tho  Oitorn  wrld.    Thli  vib  th«  dark 
tide  of  the  revolution.  • 

ntt  hlttory  of  tho  Hawaiian  Mpubllc  la  ralagatad  to  a  fow 
tentencet»  but  It  It  worth  aiaiilnlnf  In  groatar  dotall  bocauto 
It  caatt  doubt t  on  tho  noblo  tontlaentt  axprattad  by  tho 
revolutionariot.    In  practice,  the  entulng  Republic,  ruled  by 
■n  oligarchy  and  operetlng  under  e  reatrlctad  franchlta, proved  to 
b«  lett  deaocratlc  and  lota  free  than  Ita  American  nodel. 

.    Finally,  I  do  not  belleva  that  Pert  II  of  Chaptar  II 
edequetely  relave*  the  aignlflcanc*  of  thla  hlatory  to  the 
••concern*"  of  Netlve  Hawallanf  at  mandated  'in  P.L.  96165.  An 
accurate  hlttorlcal  account  (a:,l;portant  not  only  for  Itt  legal 
lepltcetlont  but  alio  beceute  It'^helpa  to  expleln  why  to  Mny 
Hewellent  end  part  Hawal lent  becane  alleneted  froe  polltlct  end 
I  life  In  tho  postaonarchy  period.    The  dett ruction  of  the  eonerchy. 
Celled  rettorttlon  atteept,and  the  curtalleent  of  the  frenchlte 
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AAong  the  tctlvltle*  of  the  BPtton  troopt  and  Stevent  on 
j.nu-jry  16th  and  I7th  were  tho.e  which  clearly  could  be  conttrued 

repretonting  the  authority  of  the  United  Stete.  Covern-ent. 
Tho  eventt  Included  the  following:  neetlngt  betwean  Stevent  end 
tho  Co-ltfee  of  Safety;  landing  of  U.S.  troopt  on  January  16.  IMS. 
tnd  their  deployment  In  Monolului  and  recognition  of  the  provl- 
tlonel  governeent  by  Steven*  prior  to  Ita  gaining  control  over 
•11  ollltary  ttrongholdt  and  the  abdication  of  the  Queen. 

A»  the  Report  tcknowledget,  Ste«nt  wet  known  to  heve  atrong 
tnne«etionl«t  view.  (p.  1«).    Furtherwre.  the  lending  of  the 
troop*  naturally  provided  p*ychological  aupport  to  the  revolu; 
tlonerle*  (p.  1R4)  tni*  probably  had  tha  effect  of  IntleUatlng 
the  Royel  Covern«>ertt  (pp.  1M195). 

2]    State  practi:e  of  recognition.    In  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  United  Stetft  generelly  folloeed  the  practlc.  of  aiteadlng 
recognition  to  the  p^^rton  or  pertont  In  control  of  the  government. 
Thl*  .pperently  we*.alao  tha  understanding  of  th9  Dtpartnent  of 
Stete.  who*e  International  lew  Digest,  clalet 

"(Njorwet  any  public  ^'^tnl^i^M^SlffJ^  ' 
to  the  provUlonel  .overnMnt  by  the 
Stete*  elnl*ter  until  the  Queen  had  abdlceted 
■nd  the  provltlonel  Jad 
•effective  pottettlon  of  tha  governnent 
bulldlngt,  the  erchlve*,  the  S'^^ujy. 
berrtcka.  the  police  "J jij  .«I3^  " 

potential  eechlnery  of  the  government. 


IJ/    T.  Chen.  The  Internet ion.l  Ltw  of  Recognition, 
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efffctively  teralneted  tha  right  of  the  Hawellin  Mjorlty  to 
control  tha  fete  of  their  lend.    It  It  only  agalntt  thle 
background  of  polltlcel  dlaenfrenchleoMnt  thet  the  ttatlstlca 
recounted  lo  Pert  I  cen  be  uoderatood. 

p.     The  role  pleved  by  tha  United  8tetet>  through  Itt  Miftiatet 
John  Stevent  end  Ita  armed  fercet  eboerd,  the  U.S. 8.  Boatoa> 
ie  of  para»ountj|^rtence  tince  e  violetlon  of  accOpted 
internet I onel  teael  behevier  would  %fkf  the  United  Stete* 
eccounteble  for  remadyine  the  ectlona  whUh^  violated  the 
law.    Thit  waa,  lo  fact,  the  finding  of  the  Invettigetloo 

conducted  by  CoMlationer  Jamee  Sleuat  and  coanunicated  by 

Pretident  Cleveland  to  the  Congrett  on  Dacoaber  lt»  U9S,  (notei 

on  p.  19g  of  the  Report). 

1)   Act t  of  e  Stete't  egeott  end  orgena.   Tho  Antricen 

.  .  o 
repretentetlve  to  tho  gingdom  of  Hewell  wee  Hlniater  John  Stevene. 

Internet lonel  lew  ^.*9mt  tctt  of  atate  officiela  end  orgena  ea 
"acta  of  the  Stete'*  for  purpotet  of  detenainlng  the  State 'a  Inter- 
national reapontlblllty.**  Thua,  Stevena*  actlooa,  which  >iere 
conducted  in  bohelf  of  the  United  Stetet,  even  If  not  tpociflcelly 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Stete  or  the  Prealdent,  cooetlpit^ 
■n  act  of  Stete  end  thereby  laid  International  ro^p9ft«'i:^lllty  for 
.    thee  on  the  Government  of  the  United  Siet^ 
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U/    Yearbook  oL.44(fTnternet  lonal  Lew  Conmlttlon,  Voluae 
II,>rttclet  S  end  10  (1971  end  1975). 
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In  fact,  thlt  account  we*  Incorrect,  for  recognition  by 
Steven*  preceded  the  turrender  of  the  police  *tetlon  end  the 
■bdlcatlon  of  the  Queen. 

Therefore,  by  eny  miature.  the  American  recognition  of  the 
new  provltlonel  government  wet  premature  end  unjuttlfled  by 
eventt  or  under  Intematlonel  law  •*  then  practiced.    Steven*,  aa 
the  repretentatlve  of  the  United  State*,  had  other  legal  alter- 
natlvet  ivelleble  betide*  de  facto  recognition.  Including 
recognition  of  "belligerency"   end  "Inturgency",  both  of  which 
maintain  a  State'*  po.ltlon  of  neutrality. That  he  did  not 
do  *o  at  a  period  when  facta  were  unclear  end  the  course  of 
event*  unsettled  la  Indicative  of  hi.  wanton  dltregard  for  Inter- 
notional  legel  practice. 

1)    The  duty  of  a  State  to  avoid  Intervention  In  the 
domettlc  effelrs  of  another  State.    It  is  e  firmly  estebll.hed 
principle  In  Inttt^tienal  law  thet  a  State  eay  not  Interfere  In 
the  domestic  effalra  of  another  tovereign  State. 


14/    American  Law  Institute,  lj!{{*5}£¥l.i^;5™Ji 

irof.ian  Reletiooa  l$it  of  the  jiTiUelSl«tgi>  " 

15/    Sei   "i:»''Snir-ti«  on  Principlea  of  International 
'^Uw  iJnieSJlii  Friendly  •"l^^jn'Sf  ^Ke 

Amone  States  in  Accordance  with  tho  Chartor  « 

October  24,  1970,  U.K.  llDntMjM3Lr»n^  "» 
102103.  " 
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I  hava  noted  that  undar  Intarnatlooal  law  Stavant  Mat  an 
aidant  af  tha  Unltad  States  Govtnuwnt,  tbat  facoinltloA  jf  tha 
provisional  govarnaant  was  axtanded  In  a  Mnaar  contranr  ta 
contaaporary  MMrlcan  practice  and  Inconalstant  with  the 
prevelllng  political  situation,' and  that  such  Utarvention  In 
the  devest Ic  affairs  of  another  country  was  contrery  to  Inter- 
national law.    The  legal  anelysls  Is  addressed' In  Part  III. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  principal  exercise  of 
tHe  preparers  of  the  Report  has  been  to  exaalne 
the  velldlty  end  vleblUty  of  the  cleles  of  native 
Hawellens  under  the  stetutory  and  declslonel  law 
applicable  to  the  elalas  of  Aaarlcan  Indian  tribes. 
Thli  approach  Is  both  Inappropriate  and  Illogical. 
The  Indian  Clalas  Coasisslon  Act  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  rekolvlng  the  historic  clalas  of 
Aaerlcan  Indian  trlbesi  the  deteniloat Ion  of  clalas 
brought  under  that  Act  considered,  took  Into  account 
and  was  Influenced  by  tha  Aaerican  Indian  culturel, 
historical  and  political  experience. 

The  body  of  lew  created  In  the  datemlnatlon 
of  Aaarlcan  Indian  tribal  clalas  was  reflective  of 
the  Aaerlcen  Indlen  experience.    It  was  not  necessarily 
reflective  of  the  cultural  and  historic  experience  of 
other  groups,  such  as  th^  native  Hawallans,  and, 
slnllarlyi  It  could  not  be  expected  thet  a  body  of 
law  designed  to  provide  a  forua  for  deteralnatlon 
of  Aaerlcen  Indian  tribal  flalas  would  be  edequege 
to  resolve  the  clelas  of  e  coapletely  different 
ethnic  group. 

There  can  be  no  question  es  to  the  subttentlal 
cultural,  political  and  historical  differences 
between  Aaerlcen  Indlen  tribes  generally  and  the 
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PART  III  •  LBGAL  UlALYSIS 

The  Report*s  finding  that  there  Is  no  basis  In  existing 
lew  for  native  Hawallans  to  clala  coepenset^lon  froa  the  United 
Statea  for  loss  of  land  or  sovereignty  Is  Irrelevant.  Noreover» 
even  If  the  question  were  In  point,  given  Its  Instltutlonel  bles» 
the  Departaent  of  Justice  was  hardly  the  appropriate  perty  to 
perfora  the  legal  analysis  on  the  question  of  the  GovernaentJ!s 
liability  for  such  claU***    In -any  event,  the  Report's  enelysls 
of  ej^latlng  law  Is  feulty. 

1}    It  seeas  to  ee  that  the  teak  of  tha  Coaalsslon  wes 
to  ascertain  whether  a  legislative  reaedy  for  native 
Hawaiian  clalas  was  appropriate  under  the  clrcuastances, 
not  to  try  to  forcO'flt  these  clelas  within,  an  existing 
legal  fraaework.'  .It  would  appeer  self-evident  thet.  If 
there  already  existed  a  forua  and  procedure  for 
deteralnatlon  of  these  clalas,  they  would  heve  been' 
disposed  of  long  ago.    In  this  respect.  It  appears 
that  tha  Coaalsslon's  focus  was  wide  of  the  aark. 
Likewise,  the  clelas  histories  of  other  aboriginal 
groups,  while  relevant,  should  not  have  fixed  the  . 
paraaeters  of  the  Coaalsslon's  Inquiry.    A  broader 
and  less  constrained  perspective  would  have  afforded 
the  Coaalslion  a  greater  opportunity  to  achieve  Its 
basic  aandate,  neeely,  to  ascarteln  whether  the 
clalas  of  native  Hawallans  had  any  aoral  leglt'lPacy, 
and.  If  so,  what  reaedy  ehould  be  feshloned* 
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natlve  Hawellens.    For  one  thing,  the  native 
Hawallans  ware  euch  further  along  In  political 
daveloiment,  hevlng,  at  tha  critical  tiaes 
covered  by  the  Report,  all  the  rudlarnts  of 
eodern  political  society,  e.i. ,  a  written 
constitution,  elected  representatives,  codes 
of  laws,  courts,  etc.    Unlike  Aaerlcen  Indian 
tribes,  the  Klngdoa  of  Hawaii  was  recognlted  as 
■an  Independent  nation  by  aoat  of  the  leading 
Mestern  nations.   The  Supreae  Court  has  observed 
that,  before  annexation,  "Hawaii  had  existed 
Independent  froe  the  rest  of  the  world  and  sovereign 
as  far  back  Is-  history  and  local  tradition  reaches.** 
United  States  v.  Pullard'leo,  JJl  U.S.  256,  265  (I94i). 
In  that  seae  case,  tha  Court  elso  significantly 
observed:    "Me  are  not  dealing  with  an  explorer's 
clala  of  title  to  land  of  a  savage  tribe  or  that 
of  a  discoverer  «f  e  hitherto  unknown  Islet." 
Id.  et  268.  . 

These  differences  elone  ere  to  subttantlel. 
Indeed  fundaaantal,  that  It  should  have  been 
laaedlately  obvious  that  the  leglsletlve  solution 
and  the  decisional  principles  adopted  for  Anericen 
Indian  tribal  clalas  could  not  be  adopted  in  toto, 
without  eodlf Icetlon,  for  dealing  with  the  cleles 
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of  nttlve  HMiiiant.    Thtit  pr«ctd9ntt  could 
certainly  htve  tarvtd  ■■  ■  Itlltlaata  attrtlni 
pol^t,  but  tbajf  aholild  not  have  Halt  ad  fha  tcopa 
of  CmltaloD  conaldaratlon. 

Tha  praparara  of  tha  Report  davoted  such  of 
their  tnariy  lod  effort  to  demonatratlng  that  tha 
cla^i  of  tha  natlva  Hawallant  did  not  aaat  all  of 
prarequlaltai  of  tha  "aboriginal  titla**  and  ^ 
"recoinlied  title"  concapta  davalopad  for 
deteralnatlon  of  Aaarlcan  Indian  clalaa.  Had 
they  focuiad  aore  on  tha  ratlonala  undarlylng 
thaia  concaptf,  rathar  than  technical  nlcatlat, 
they  would  have  per^aWad  that  thata  concapta  ^ 
reflacted  a  conon-aanaa  approach  to  reaolvlng 
the  particular  clalaa  undar  conaldaration  and 
that  the  declilohal  concapta  vara  In  larga  pert 
■olded  end  Influenced  by  tha  hlatorlc  end  cultural 
experience  of  the  clalaeritt.    There  la  no  conon- 
law  concept  or  doctrine  of  "aboriginal  title*, 
instead,  thli  concept  wea  ipeclflcally  davaloped  to 
deal  irlth  tha  unltiue  claUnof  Aaerlcan  Indian  trlbea. 

There  1*  no  coapelllng  reeion  In  law,  logic 
or  policy  to  r«qulra  that  the  clolai  of  the  native 
He«atlani.  a  wholly  different  group  with  wholly 
dif farent  hUtorlc  and  cultural  experlencaa.  be 


althat  avaluatad^or  adjudgtd  under  daclalonal 
prlnclplaa  fraaed  fo'  end  tailored  to  Indian 
trlbel  clalna.    In  aeverel  Inatancea  In  the  ^ 
Report,  It  la  concludad  that  tlie  clalna  of 
native  Hewellana,  for  aoae  reaaon  or  other, 
could  not  be  brought  under  >:he  Indian  Clalaa 
CoMlaaion  Act."  ^  algnlflcenca  of  the 
Indlen  Clalna  COB>l>*lon  Act  wea  an  hlatorlcal 
pracedentt  It  repteaentad  a  huaane  and  coapaaalanate 
act  daalgned  to  proyldf  aoae  reaedy  albeit 
laperfact  —  (or  hlatorlcal  wronga  coaaltted  or 
pemittad  by  tha  centrel  govemaent  egelnat  a  waak 
and  dependent  peopla,    Vltwad  in  thla  parakeet Ive 
.(a((d  not  %\  tepraaaatlnt  th«  only  evallabla 
procedure),  tbe  hlatory  of  tha  litigation  of  '  . 

Aaarlcaa  Indian  claias  can  provide  aoaa  real 
guidenca  to  the  frealng  of  en  eppropriete 
reaedy  for  the  cla^aa  of  natlva  Hawallana. 
Tha  CoMlaalon  wai  iU-edviaad  to  hava  tha  Dapartaent 
of  Juatlca  perfora  tha  -lejel  analyala"  for  tha  claiaa 
liability  aectlon.    Ry  virtue  of  peat  exparlenca  (if 
not  inatltutlonal  biaa),  tha  I»opertaent  of  Juetice  le 


i*'For  anaapla.  It  la  aaaatted  at  pp.  155,  156  and  «g  that 

the  clalai  of  tha  natlva  Hewallana  cannot  be  conaldarad  under 
{Kt  Act  beciua.  th*y  were  "otfllad  before  the  clala.  cut-off 
of  l»SI  '  hardly  an  aatute  o«helpful  obaarvatlon. 
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hot  predUpoied  to  concluding  af f Iraat Ively  on  tha 
^xUtenca  of  lUblllty  on  the  part  of  tha  fadaral 
govarnaant  or  to  dlicuaalng  tha  neat  llhaly 
ratlonalei  lor  appandlng  liability  on  the 
governaent.    Again,  without  aeeklng  to  caat  any 
a«peralon«  on  the  integrity  of  tha  Departaent  of 
Justice  petfonnel,  I  feel  that  the  Coanltsion 
should  hare  entrusted  this  senaltlve  task  to 
•ore  independent  (and  perhaps  aora  laaglnatlve) 
source.    Aiking  the  Departaent  of  Justice  to 
prepare  this  enilytis  is  aUn  to  raqueitlng  the 
legal  depertaent  of  Aaericen  Telephone  and 
Telegrat>h  to  provide  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  oerlts  of  teleconcunicatiofit  diveatiture 
lagialation. 

3)    The  Reporfs  analysia  of  eiisting  law  In  support 

of  its  finding  that  there  \%  no  basla^  for  Covernnent 
liability  i«  faulty. 

Throughout  the  Report,  it  la  maintained  that 
there  can  be  no  liability  unless  the  United  itatea 
itself  acted  to  cauae  the  eittlngulahaent.  of 
aboriginal  fltle,  L^,  if  aborlginal  'title  wes 
extinguished  by  the  Provisional  Governaent,  the 
United  States  ha«  no  liability.    Thia  assertion 
Ignore*  several  cases  decided  under  the  Indian 
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Clelaa  Coaalsslon  Act  which  hava  held  the  United 
Stataa  liable  wljera  It  condoned  and  ratified  acta 
of  others  rdaultlng  In  a  taking  of  Indian  landa. 
For  exaaple.  In  United  8t<taa  V4  FQrt  Sill  Apache 
Tri_^,  $55  F.2d  551  (Ct.  CI.  I»T6),  the  court  held 
that  tha  United  Statea  can  be  liable  for  the  ecte 
of  third  parties  If  theae  acta  "can  be  laputed 
to  the  United  Stetas  and  are  daeaed  In  contaaplatlon 
of  law  to  be  tha  acta  of  tha  United  States."  Id. 
at  554^    The  court  noted  that  It  had  been  held 
that  acta  would  be  laputed  to  the  United  Stetea, 
thua  conatltutlng  a  conatltutional  taking,  when 
(e)  the   United  Stetea  allltary  protected  the 
thlrd'perty  treapeaaaa,  and  (b)  United  Statea 
law  recognlted  or  retroactively  validated  the 
titles  of  the  treapaaaers.    Ibid. ;  Se£  eUo 
Teaoak  Band  of  Weatefn  ShoahOne  Indiana  v.  United  * 
States »  S»5  F.ld  »»4  (Ct,  ClJ,  cert,  denied, 
444  U.S.  975  (1979):  United  Statai  v.  Northern 
Palme  Ration,  S95  P. Id  7g6  (Ct.  CK  1968). 

In  11*1 ad  ate  tea  v.  Northern  Pa  lute  Nation, 
490  F.ld  9S4  (Ct.  (K.  197M.  the  coArt  explained 
that  the  retroactive  validation  of  the  title  of 
thlrdparty  treapaaaera  by  the  United  States  had 
the  eaaa  legal  effect       If  it  had  fomklly 
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■u^horlted  tlw  tretpmi: 


fffot  purpotvi  of  thi  Initint  clilst ■ 
IHe  iilntri*  actt  ctnnot  now  be  rigirdid 
•t  tort!  of  third  pirtl««.    Br  •ubiiquini 
ritlficiilon  Md  tdoptlon  thiy  ■riv«idf 
■ctt  of  tM  4lnUi4  StitM  ....  ^WAn«n 
thi  Unlttd  St ■  til  tdopti  tnd  rttifU*  ■ 
wrong  igilnit  lO  IndUO  trlhe,  oven  thouih 
.       .  I        It  Wit  unouthorliod  and  tortious  origlnilllf, 
/      1  /        the  ratlflcetioo  Mlie«  it  on  ict  of  the 
^-       «/         United  atetee  ....         it  Mj 

The  bletorlcel  record  ptovidee  sore  then  eaple 

factual  aupport  for  e  flndltig  that  the  United  Stetee 

coQ4oned»  if  not  ectlvely  perticipeted  in  the 

rebellion  of. the  Aaefican  axpatrtata  grpup  which 

ueurped  the  Klngdos.  of  Hawaii.    There  Can  be  ntf* 

quottlon  thai,  lubaequent  to  the  revelt,  the  United 

Stetea,  through  recognition  of  the  Provialonal 

Governiient  and  eaauapiion  of  e  de  facto  "pro  tec  to  rat  a" 

over  Hawaii  (Report,  pp.  196-97),  can^be  faid  to  have 

ratified  the  acts  of  the  revolutionarlea  and  edoptod 

the*  aa  i%%  own.* 

**  ^  The  preparers  of  the  Report  also  sake  euch  of 
the  fact  that  aignlf leant  asouhts  of  Crown  lands 
and  Govenrnent  lands  were  leeaed  to  forel^nera,  | 


iI/ln<Aed,  It  could  be  argued  that  the  United  Stetea  exercised 
soae  Measure  of  control  over  the  Hawaiiep.  lalands  long  before 
annexation.    In  the  ccnit  reisers  I  al  Horgan  Report  (S.  Rap.  No. 
in,  SSi  Coni.,  2d  Se»i\  (1894)),  It  was  acknowledged  that 
"Hawaii  has  been  all  the  Wmt  under  a  virtue!  suferaintjr  of 
the  United  States,  which  Is,  by  an  apt  and  feelllsr  definition, 
e  paraaount  authority,  notXin  any  actual  ftenae  sn  sovereignty, 
but  a  de  facto  aupreaacy  ovar  the  country,"    1^.  et  XXt. 
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United  Stelei.  S$  Ind.  CI.  Co*.  J21,  (197J).  , 


Thus,  there  etlsta  sven  under  claUs  law  a«reced|nt 
for  the  leasing  of  Crown  and  Govarnaent  landW  to V 
foreigners. 

Based  upon'' the  foregoing,  it  seeaa  clear  thst 
the  reliance  on  Teases~*to  foreigners  ea  conatituting 
a  defect  Ln  the  "^^9  clales  of  n«llva  Hawaliens  Is 
without  aerit,  and,\to  the  extent  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  Report  are  based  thereon,  they  era  incorrect; 

While  reference  to  the  experience  of  Aaerioan  \ 

Indian  tribes  and  Alaakan  natives  be  helpful  to  an  \ 

\ 

underitandlng  of  the  coMptexltiea  of  eborlglnel  \ 

clalea,  I  believe  It  would  else  have  besn  helpful 

for  the  preparers  of  the  Report  to  have  considered, 

If  only  tangentislly,  the  historical  treateent  of 

land  I  It  lev  conferred  by  foreign  govornaente  to 

lands  lubs^quenily  a^neied  by  or  ceded  to  the 

United  Stales.    In  ibat  regard,  l*t  appears  to  hsve 

been  the  uniform  rul^  that  the  United  States  would 

sccept  the  validity  ^f  foreign  land  grants.  The 

.Supreae  Court  has  observed  that  thjs  ia  a  baalc  ^ 

tenet  of  the  law  of  j^Lvlllted  nations: 

It  May  not  be  uitworihy.  of  reaark,  that 
It  Is  very  unuiual,  even  In  cases  of 
conqvest,  for  the  conqueror  to  do  aore 
than  displace  the  aovereign  and  easuae, 
doalnlon  over  the  country.    The  aodarn 
usage  of  nations,  which  has  becoae  lawt  . 
would  be  violated;  that  aenae  of  justice' 
and  of  right  which  Is  acknowledged  and 
felt  by  the  whole  civiliied  world  would  be 
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Contending  that  soaehow  this  fact  reflects  a  « 
defeaiance  of  the  title  of  native  Hawallans  or 
a  defect  therein.    This  view  Is  Incorrect  for 
several  reasons.    First,  a  lessee's  I'Ight  Is 
dependent  on  and  not  adverse  to  that  of  the 
lessor.    Indeed,  the  lease  Itself  li  a  foraal 
acknowlebgeeent  by. the  lessee  of  the  superior 
title  of  the  lessor.    Given  this  clrcuastance,  ^ 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  leading  of 
Crom  and  dovert»aent  lands  can  defeat  the  clalas 
of  native  Hawallans.    If,  as  I  shall  .note  below, 
.these  lands  were  held  an.d  adalnlstered  In  trust 
for  all  native  Hawailans,  the  leasing  thereof  was 
nothing  aore  than  an  Incident  of  ownership,  an 
ownership  which  was  ackijowledged  by  the  lessees. 

Secondly,  under  the  Indian  Clalas  Commission 
Act,  thorp  is  an  analogous  doctrine  sanctioning 
the  paraiailve  use  of  aboriginal  lands  by  another 
group*  without  loss  of  a&orlglnal  title.  This 
concept  Is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  peralsslve 
use;  it  provides- that  wh^re  one  doalnant  tribe 
peralts  another  tribe  to  use'  Its  lands  with  the 
express  iinderst  ndlng  that  the  user  Is  a  guest^ 
such  peralsslve  use  does  not  affect  the  doalnant 
tribe's  aboriginal  title.    See  Caddo  Tribe  v. 


out  raged '^if  private  properly  should  be 
generally  confiscated  and  private  rights 
annulled  ....    A  cession  of  territory 
Is  never  understood  to  be  s  cejAlon  of 
the  property  bslonglng  to  Its  Ihhsl^ltanis. 
The  king  cedes  that  only  which,  belonged  to 
hla  ....    The  cession  of  a  territory  by 
Its  naae  free  one  sovereign  to  another, 
conveying  the  coilpound  Idea  of  surrendering 
a\the  sane  tine  the  lends  and  the  people 
whdClnhiblt  thes  would  be  necessarily 
undaYsiood  to  peas  the  sovereignty  only, 
and  not  to  Interfere  with  private  property. 
/DniteJ'  Statea  v.  Percfwaan,  S2  U.S. 

Pet.)  II,  iB-r 

The  coaaunal  rights  of  native  Hawallans  granted 
thea  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Klngdos  of^ Hawaii 
and  subsequent  legislation  are  of  no  less  dignity 
than  the  Spanish  land  grants  recognlied  In  the 
Percheaan  case  or  the  aafty  other  foreign  grants 
which  the  United  .^iiates  has  recognised  m  ceded  or 
annexed    territories.    Concoaltanily,  they  ar«  no 
More  susceptible  to  divestiture  without  conpen^et Ion, 

It  seeas  to  ne  that  the  best  cUln  uf  the 
native  Hawallans  Is  to  the  Crowh  and  Governn^nt 
lends  which  werij  ceded  to  the  United  States  'jpon 
annexation.    Mithout  getting  Into  all  the 
coaplexitles  of  the  Hawaiian  land  tenure  svstea, 
it  seeas  clear  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Westerners,  the  systea  was  largely  feudal  in 
nature,  with  "title"  flowing  froa  the  King  and 
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,hlt  chUft.   •rliiwi  confinwiiw  of  tha  rlnhu  of 
>«tlv«  HmlUnt  In  UnAt  c«m  irfcth  tha  Conttltutlon 
df  lt«0  wnara  it        •tatad  fcn  affact  that  tha 
iund  b«lo»t«d  io  tha  chlaft  and  ptopU  in  coMn, 
with  the  tint  acting  at  •  trut^tt.*' 

tt.haa  baan'obtarvad  that  "aftar  tha  conttltutlon 
of  lt40,  holdfcnM  of  tha  kfcntt  chfcafa  and  coMonar^ 
wera  intarUfcntd  and  undlvldad"."   Tha  coaMnalltf 
of  fcntaraata  vaa  conffcrvtd  fcn  tha  Craat  lUheta  of 
\Ut  in  iihlch  tha  ifcnt  Mt  atfcda  "6ovaTn«ant  Land*" 
of  aoaa  l.S  anuoi*  acrea  "foravar  to  tha  chlafa 
and  paopla  of  my  kkntdoa". 

A  aound'artuaant  can  ba  sade  that  tha  natfcva 

.HawaUana  ratalnad  •  coammal  fcntaraat  in  tha 
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GovamMnt  landa  and  tha  Crovn  Unda     and  that 

divaatlture  of  thokr  rlghta  tharato  through 

annaiatlon  and  practdlng  acta  tava  rlaa  to  a  ctaU 

atainit  tha  Unktad  Statea  for  vhfcch  thay  ahould  ba 

provkdad  cpapanaatlon. 

1>/A  Congrattkonal  iaaaarch  Sarvlca  atiidf  concludad  that 
^  thU  pro'Ialon  conatltutad  "tha  baaka  of  ltoi»aU*a  aodarn 

cn^tetea  on  Intarkor  .nd'intular /"f^r.  on  ».J.  naa. 

i?/Rvy.  M.tWa  RawaiUn  Land  KUhta.  «S  Cal.  L.  Rav.  Mt, 


»/?"iii?Jik:i,ni  ^.  United  Stataa.  4S  Ct.  4U  (1910), 

tha  court  haid  thit  tha  Croim  landa  nara  not  tha  prUata 
Dropartv  of  tha  aovarakgn*  hut  rathar  want  with  tha 
ImlV,   Thul"  whan  tha  offica  caaaad  to  aMat.  Cjo^ 
lands  bacaat  a*  othar  public  landa  {n^,  Cgvarnatnt  landa) 
and  bacaaa  part  or  the  public  doaain. 


doMassuw  urat 


uuoxoi  stcnoH  Of  msvn  HAiuatAn 


tha  chMt?  of  thli  FlMrHport,  vitUlid.  ItotiM 
HMlltn  RiHalon.* 
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*Ct«ploMtlon:  tkU  U  airaiicarpt 
trm  «t  Inlarprallvt  ttwdy  of  iha 
HA^IIaiv  craat loA  chant,  KimuHp**. 
«  thai  dtaU  Mith  H«allan  Itfaat  of 
Mla/ftMla  dvallta  rirtlly.  and 
Mcondly.  «»llti  MDrttf  tradltloAt 
of  dwaliiM  Ifl  ptilloiopfcy  and 
laiQuaiai .  rha  n>«l  laporlant 
pa«t  a9««  are  brackalad). 


V 


dccty  iM  *«tvw«f  ileca^; AaWk  ^ocauia  pr* 
■linaliMi*:  ipwat.  Id  iwuiluKa,  at  ht  ti» 
rafaiy  wentn'}. 

WI«nilKik)r(«lliinlaniiagindlhatarthhe«l* 
htu  tht  imwnlhie  fmt  «f  KanHd^  lha  fim 
aOr.  and  t\VHi>.  tk*  fiiil  fcttile.  tm>f  ^  ^ 
nM  Mid  Mett  Aiatn  idlhRtcvJat  Yha  taflMla 
In  both  Mimn  1«  m  IW  Mima  af  Mtnra  aaa»- 
daicd«iihn^ira).£#liadMlnaMaMiA 
md  wattfT.  ITimmI^  'ftMivr-nariun^,  b  Mm* 
tried  M  RKMlbfr.  ari/VM;  H^.lfaiteB^. 
as  IfiTiUne.  Tbeae  rfmractiM  of  drtftani  aaiD* 
rifli'd  viUi  t-nftr  ^miv  sMd  walcr  dL<plll  m  cei» 
pMnanta  «f  (wtiKty  PMbyim  l«  wli  Iwwli  pit* 

(KitfllhMMhtrl.  IWy  mM  pmaiTlcMlM  widi 
huniM  xitfiMi;^  fawMnlniabitfattitcaiivdaii' 
rty  prfwrfM  by  tf»  hawm  c|t  aeniMwd  t>  ttt 
f«<bKtlun(4liidi4ii#i. 

WhOc  Vfm  aad  ^Mr  n  d«ta«i»  aaly  fht 
$fMtr.  VIr.  Mf",  la  a  Uwt  cdlar.  M  aa  Iha 
tiMMMito  ol  Ai^  "Aqr^.  dtAm  Iha  itM  «hM 
MmllitN  b  rf»«ti.  £^  afe  >Mimir  la  aal «». 
(tad  lo  iri#ti  h  b  Iha  Mm  IV  ^MB  «f  da 
(aval  vt&vc  Mdiitfd  faOa  to  pmlfilB  dMil  Ibi 
d»y.  l^l»tl»m«iai«»aatdwwifcpthlk»Mi^ 
vtiich  MMli^  dMy  IbnaiL  dbarinR  da  la 
dbtiN«ibb  iluaQa  Mid  dwUiMB  rf#iecl4  an 
Inic  wto.  hiMVh;  -bbdi  al|^.  i  liiBljf  b  ft- 

bU*  idiM*.  ¥ka^  b  Kd  pbiiiik:  «NftM»  b 


tNB  THEME  OF  DUAUSM 

At  tlia  abrMHr*  movwflitnl  briwctn  Iht  vartdi 
af  1^  Atd  ttfth  pmrcd  tail  «f  a  4«p  cwntnl  irf 
^^I^Mts.  motbn  b  prtvtivcd  at  a  Im  cmimi 
^  ^trdi  to  httt  <wvbl  l.a./  In  bt  c«iewtMhr 
^odtKiivt.  the  aarth  at  land  or  aiH  Owkd)  b 
f^itWcly  walvwvut  t«  tlv  hnrnW  wuitb  (baka) 
1^  wMth  lib\  ^ntl  »iU  br  burn  Tbf  naoiv 
((fltni)  of  otfank*  lib  on  earth  b  fi*  br  fuund  b  the 
iIkM  Uibwatf )  or  ttiuH  ^ctiatjMtatdiit  fundaiiut* 
tathr  ntt'o^umy  honu  (m)  b  ihe/luiddn'thtbirbMr, 

TT*  aottfivut  rktf  uT  ibr  FWbdrt  (Mth^NI.  ur 
fjtt  iHton  Q[e  id  0  M^MM)  during  Ahich  tbr 
ptr«4^«  wiQ  twrut  lit  iwt^ihe  tkjr  tn*n  tlicra«l 
(fti  terkoa  to  Ihr  trnith.  tipab  tlr  (yM^  il**^ 


blbd. 

Tha  ttwJtbatilttiMMrta  and  ttaiif  li  Iht 
fVRMt  Anafbil  anamd  Ibt  anan  laMb  lid  tbtf 
wiMlht  tbi«||i  iba  RaMhly  tlbm  b  buidMcd 
ttffbi  aifaidaaa  art  bara  af  tall  adMT  «id 
luh  earth.  Ue  Ifipa  hm.  b  *t  tMoy  Mi^ 


adMr.  wbnvtWrbcr  aaidaiirf  aad  farm  bto 
Ua?  aedba^  (Mdkmm  kmm  b»  Mb  tri|bHti. 
On  anMkr  b%YM  bIcfprclBlba,  fldr  b  tbi  Ibid 
idtht«andiin«hkbtbrle4nnBaltaBd«bbh«UI 
iwhinathedeliieKrroflhebBiMicbMtadalBiha 
ffllrjr  bit^tbrmelii 

f  Oa  aariK  bntrtvcr.  n  b  Ibt  ttrntm^  lb*  mi' 
mte  aAbna  t  aetDMaike  Wirfdfef  bttabdpn- 
tratlnB.  The  refrMi  cd  fgmitAhm  ipmtti  a^b^ 
aiiiv*  tk  «f|i«kkai  cd  Mb  b*  biMb;  ai  blba 
abjr  nrcMtteM.  Ml  btheeank 
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Kte  U  Wki'iAdl.  ^Ifca  mhbfe'  U  VMM 
bUe  br  Ihv  tmrmr  mttvTK  bmdb  Iv  ttm< 
bmalvjlcrt 
.  ThertCnbUathrmpaiMtfMhrplaiMrb 
lt»tnifc««ta.ilnir 
HInai  KHfflutlpii  I U  pAi  hr  bbtr 
Htew  hi^eb  1  ba  p£<  ht  tnMiv 
Bom  wt«  Kymitlpo  b  Ihi  nii^.  a  tnair 
Diini  va«  fV/eb  in  the  idif  d,  a  ktwde 
T1»  KamJIpo  ttMti  tblUaa  aeaal  fvbr  ^ 
0Mb  Md  bmib  rtpmAirtba  abM  b  dbMhiebr 
oaeittbl  tahviun  Wnh  b  tfM  lavM  br  wUA  to 
aaik  whtf  (Wt!  bt far  aa  mMaanaa. 
lib.  M:ib4r«nib  dudbm  hrm'  the  arawN  by 
«Meh  tht  pdver^r  tvaa  ayabmnlMIr  cbnaMrd 
atinale^uaiilWlimairHMpahv: 


flwA  WaM  «b)  »fw  cuwalb<iiaadt>adar- 
b»  the  aanMiwd  ntfc4>  wrie  aai^cpafadtbd  b 
«r  Mv  dv  pft-nwwt  wlivftlbr  •Aantf  MtiML 
laidi  uT  ihb  iiam^  MiM.  «r  tacttfke  la  taaa^*n 
TUr  ie«l  lb* /^»-#-t»«H»  traicf  laiard  aMMto 
Lmi  wttfrfib^  b  tbr  diiwibtn  tybbel  al  tha 
<«^rpb«i>' idHnid  or  blbe  KMidipat 

^Obebbtihitawal  AktebM 

'ObMbiaabiarallhafo^bal 

Ibe  t«b  pufdoftealcr,  Ubl  b  At  Cod 

rfdm  whoMT  Ibw  Iht  vteti  M  «id» 


Mbb  faniht 

M« 
«V 

Mnna 

m  ' 

taai 

?  Mb 

rbbi 

BHtbd 

arc! 

aea 

Wid 

nabi 

mm 

ctherval 

tidal 

mib 

-Mmbamut  Uybtdbdiaa'f^tfimhbBKd 
the  09«iib«  duni  cd  tbe  Kaambptt  b  a  bdHai 
NdbrtbitidtbvthctnriaidtwtJvlira^iddHl^ 
vbhbtn«rfn<k^P"«^n>dnL  Itfbliait*! 
any  rtdttrbt  •«  aad  ibatrm  irvai  to 
telbib  cMilPvUalkn  and  qwiialtb^  bmvvcf. 
tht  iMbnia  wrrr  kwvhMy  in  mmi  arMltt  ir- 
iMct  la  Iba  flaandtaa  oaitpnMl  af  Ihr  aaitw^t 
mdtmimtlkmdU*M\\\i\\\l  iWb»»twal 
U«b«abbt. 

Uiit.fenbb  daidtam  ahbaibly  mM  a  aaal 
brbblfr««KU  aapvvt  bt  bulb  nan  and  Miaiwti  b 
dM  *«^*#a.  ur  rtlbt  lAa.  Tht  reamaba  tfb  bw 
b  taplM  by  tht  rctittbvinnN  thai  iMra  prddiM 
d»btacf«drftttabtoltieii4UaaKlPid<dafrfnd* 
tare,  b  tb-fr  tma  vnttbg  tutw  (mmbL  b  lb*  m 
waa  btpl  ibe /M-**^^  tfaad  bttw  *n«t^bR 
thtffidblfBaell.  Afbr  i4bfbR»pbr«db{bei^ 
tftfe  f  laipv^iaii^l  hy  pinprtt  theMiiaif  Ktfvwfty 
abwvly  Itm  tbe  leMrd  Mwv  ctaMMabd  tbrb 


Hidlictyfcdbiabiiiiilitbib^wdbt; 
^r«M(hrKdabrdralybaayaAiibbMM.0« 
Nnd  Ida  I  Kfak**  llM  *1bbi  4llte.* 
llhrwaadfcyatidpriaffyalhaiMblbttaaafta 
IbeptdidiadanihfftKly^TbeijtaWMbppblhHC^ 
IbaiabetaewiHiiaiandtawaiatawtlbitbntid 
Ibldwim  atid  lbaa»r  b  fibalwwt  al  adner. 
miv  ayaiadbpd  by  Ibr  %b<t«lai  tf  bdh 
dedbabtf«itaad.«dMiblbt«idiiinradtota 
Ibeiebaac 

IbpAaliB^lbivlani 

|lefadUi.he«alb4Wabbir«i 

tlbeAbtttbtfb«M^Voth«»knte 

^btoeaV^bTabQ^ 
tlbtwiMwttWiriibdl  . 

b  ban^|^lh«ia«^lhipMnt» 

IN  all  aambR:  a  aUCMof  «M  b Iho 
IndaffdMltt 

b  b  Ibf  |»id  adiDMtafVS  ml  Ota  iMMi 
doeahtfffllrr 

Mbb  far  the  nmar  amen 

Pcundalurthk' broad  waten 

Tli»ipi»d<diiniillai— f(i 
bdb<racdevtrmy;aiai«nt<di 
(MilBMMtr)||bm»ll»«aiiltMiLThaiHtdot 
iM  «fcfl  cafeMi  arid!  0  M  b  0  b«rit  mM. 
>iUdtotheeartblbtn>lmiwrdpiittbart^ 
bdkabDallheplwatdttrdtirtyatyalliwo 
addrh  tb*  nat  bat  bntKbtd  mC  idbdhid  lo  b  the 


'Ohaiaiaibavallhn'cbbal  : 

^  ba  bdt  htAduwnan  bnii 

Pnim  wtatic  fbiar  ItiQ  vfaiea  tie  ondt  vti* 


Tbi*  plad  l<ip  ataiadt  (icm  Iht  itrtb 
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vMmMthtrvfraiii: 
*ok»U 

Mile  iui  Un  nomnr  w«lani»  Ivmalr  farllK 

mm  WuM  b MSi nilvr  Un kiiwik. 
ThtimilhrmfrfUwr/irifciwr— dWbJ/WbilMf 

rron  ibr  «wd  or  trlttii^g  aiAiadMtaii 
•tor^l  o»<f  fwty  bPwMm.  Tlie  Ur 
liirfkjtfit»ftMt%tiw«lhi/n/tolhrivriknrlnnl 
fiMM  of /II/ in  Ihv  «iviiritbi  of  Wr  I V  Mi  la 
teUtinr  ilhtfiMk/iraultMiiilMb  hM^iplB 
vltefvd  b>  ihv  hrnm  Drier  It  tynlMii^  ky  Ur 

M  ttqoiiitf  pw  fW  ihv  MMF  of  Lan»*l*ht> 
mrfufiiki.  in«i4kfa«  ilw  ^-litliai  itf  Lu»1i  mv 

pfa)m  M  VMipM  nr  Vlm»  vkli  iIm  pnrfii  Al/, 
tiki  tiAiMt  iimIm  Mora  ptfiml  imml  VMi 
NkmininiMniriv  |i»iMn4foalii«liw^  A 
pMvd  ctMUiofr.  Wtak  w»»<M:d*».tff«vplaHrlw 
water  t«  W  luva.  IIkw  nlfrcu  wcfiv  amd  Milhi* 
gDdKW.far«fium«aitrMifaiTiim»ty«*alt. 

fi^  Utrratirr  b  li»  W  IuumI  in  tudi  Mid  mri^ 
lit  luati^ttt  m  wliki  tli«l  MU  W  MiAr  ki  ri' 
Imt  ilM  •ynAnlk  mucMiMflf  «tapv.  «MndL  «r 
cetor  on  wifiml  bqptr*  flf  kMIh^.  Ml  (hv»  ii  Oic 
iQisring  of  npirilKT  nirinhig»la«iinb(ir  ftfti*  i4 

f  lt«rtlMlkt1lvKtl.lllramtlKtfltflk•K«mllip^ 
k  muUwr  ti^koUIr  «tMl)r  vl  lljiWMbn  pmiir» 
kMt^  tm  im^fu*  aid  Inndjllim  <4  Ihr  nMMrr  i4 
IJV)*ki-wk.  CBHctf  Micfibuii  lu  Ilk* Wwtiirik  rv> 
«ilrmKfM  g(«n|t(h«*b  k  puHk  M)lv.  Shr 
fM  min  I  iibW  I  mntfii^  d  tliMtod  iak\il 
thn  l>-ptf)rift«  (lic'Kttk  calnPrin.  miitWnR  ilm 
*|h«<e  ■rc  patrvd  in  rr^rated  llffalk«i  n  II  «trtt*tk 
ct<nwnf  in  Uie  nmpiffitian  uf  clcail» . . .  w  piir 
tir«  imiiticit  %het^n  iu  nppdsit*  b  ucd  in  rtirr* 
•octlothttptilwf*:'* 


0  NNW^Iiw     Matao  «^  nii  fft 
IWbMkmMMnMMkylfcia^ 

ThiM9ilb«*|fli||inLjwt  . 
1l«ci««liiihrrinii|^. 
■Mfawli»m>nwlik»w»0teiii1-  - 

-  -  -»  »J  ^  ^^^t^^     -  -  -  * 


^^^^^^^^^ 


C  nMU^ASAUNtVtinAI.11IRMB 
iiafo  MMry  U  coMnM  wUi  tht  iMi » -Uto 

tttM««|«|p1|pMMr1l...^M 

Ibi,  Itemd. ..  t|iidyMkyilM*Hi^ 

•MtOdorMiliMMthM^. . .  iriv^lMd 

teMMiM 

j^tbw#l>>ht«iiiMliii^  • 
Matocmlrai  adwiUiaiiMawii  MdlktcnoilM 
wttdc^fwik  r"SWtMI*JArwbicrwhT/ 
4>itrom<piCio>Mhifn»Mi(dMlaib.^ 
■PpMiUMoffi  nllMlr>in«nirtlM«iailiy«iMiic 
fntmttfthui  iMiMttmrkMlMnaikin^tM 
pfwrl  ttivmpf  wMrb  nr  llr  *<kAiWi4iwi  ttf 


uMBk^rir 

^ItlUMH-llklMMl^ 


hplMi«\ktp«^^ 

puiifti  *i>wr 


mlitr 

Iki  cUlhik  Ulwfo  Mr«)n-«  ml  pmbu  b 
mmK  B  b  dir  cMranrW  iiT  nafe/fcrn^  m 


makf,  with  ihrlr  uxxrAiivtf  ^traDcUim  b  «bt 
««/ n4«  M  W  rfnrA^  ire  lb)  oiiUlindiiv 
Iriium  of  Itir  world  it  they  uw  li ...  Ktfifclrc' 
kn  vt  Spbfi^r  HicMki  of  Ilk*  'i^Nmnf  tfW  A«N- ' 
mMtip^ik.  *  fbf*  «fr  ftf*  bifM  i<#i«r«^li«  Mitf 
'4ntm  m*iffmtB4imlmnem$  ^^ttmim 

M  rHrKbf  ...  fi^KAdoelM  of  MV4^ 
•pnltiofltelwfMtfiiK  niilaWlbyiblilfc 

Ar«^i  TVn ii«Uw«bar*roni«;nir.cartKin' 
l«r,  ilf,  mdbur  tttfttof  cmtbo."* 

Ann«|ori»pn«HvdttialUKbri»tbiioft«orld 
iiirtft  witb  •  fodtonr  molka  wMch  '"Now  bi- 
pari*  to  •  partkm  nf  ih«  nbtd  mm  b  wlikli '■a 
llHAti  »vie«rtW  ...  It!  rip(dily''|radknd  i 
»cti^toAo(flbnurMtf  Atimir.  *rnd/^A# 

iwo  0«rti  ma«iM . . .  am  cottblbn  nvalljr  (tf  Um 
iwKP.  b<  U0Kmt^Jiif,  ralM  il»  VmIot;'  Hv 
otlvr.  b  wMchlhf  ofiptfsitf  qualitirt  |Vi<diaiibA>. 
ulWd  *Ai<^ . . .  Mibtr  m  FiM  Uiidl  tht  oMldt 
wNIc  lir  occvpbd  ibr  rtnutf.  Thr  ntrit  i>U«»  bll» 
•fpiritinii  of  th*  lir  iMnrbir^  mrArr.  nr*.  m/  * 
<»«n. .  .torplraniitttearlhbytbfrsvidHrafUi 
MHion  Md  flndt  fvd>btf  bjr  ihv  ^^vd  uf  llvir 
own  notion .  • 

Vm  eootrtbHtitjn  tt  tbr  hrttoipwM  ti»  cart/ 
Cifvk  pMloiophy  and  ihtli'  dUatbnt  of  aamWft 
«a$  tftplertd  Md  Oncribrd  by  lltf  «r9«  iMbaii- 
flat.  AriMollr. 

*. . .  Now  to  tc«liiMt  It  to  Mtfc  Mthtr  princl* 
pb.  mmtlr,  at  wo  mtidil  tar.  tW  tmn  mkkk 
kglHt  matim . . .  Ntiv  thne  «1m>  w«;^  (lit  ««nr 
fini  to  takt  up  thb  kind  flf  inqfulry  and  to  tv  Ibl 
the  iMdeHjring  it  ont  wtfi  m4  dltMlhfbd 
wilb  OwimrbH;  bit  mm  ctf  tb«v  wb>  tay  iM 
Ibr  mbrljrbt  tuDfKt  it  nnt,  M  tf  Arfrttcd  br  iMt 
in^iirir  Bay  ihailftt  ONf  md^tlM  wliob  flf  natura  b 
immnyr  not  only  wHh  ruMrct  lofTMr^ba  iW 
Arfrarftaa  (brihii  wnt  dkdd  brMMd  a^vtd 
aponby  atDbit  aim  wtih¥*«pecl  in  avtry  oUfcf 
dantfr.  and  thb  bflivf  b  p««vUjr  to  tiictr  UT 
tteie  wtn  iiidthat  ihittmimte  i«f«w.  ibm  none 
baiipfOfd  to  diamn  atai  ■  rautr  itf  ihit  kind,  ii* 
tTirt  ptHupi  I'irmntidrt.  aid  i»  ltii»  stei}l.  Itui 
brpniltMifaN^aMrtfmii'bifbtb'MMrirairraa 
#f«M.  B«illlmr«lBpnilt«wrflb««nr«iiidiai 
fhrl/af  and  lh»C«fA  orf/n*  A*«fft.  mw  mm 
III      Uw  «\i««J  vauir:  lia  tUt  rrytard  Fift 


aahitMiaaitimwfaMiraaaiairMw,  b«M*r 
■idIM  aa  fafbg  ■  cmlnvy  Maiv . .  * 

. .  Aa  «r  bate  aaHilM.  Ha  ihMan  If  ta 
lb(tbicafEtt|tt»M(tit9ear(oha««toadbd 
Hpuil«%aflb;caaMs«tridiw«db(k«aMadb 

Mr  . . .  EMpcadncfct  was ibt  Anlla tp«ll of 
liafmmntkM  tmmU  ttmmK  m  aaiac 
IbM  aa  bar.  bMit^cr.  bal  aaly  M  ivii  f»f  bf 
ibaHaairt»ahfbappaaa<toll(tMJ^j^ 
aai1lbto)»ifa»Mlm...* 


ditbrviMlbrMifidlltolb«fM«dbtfaHM% 
Cidcdibaaao'bibir  Mtf  IbaotbarMd^. . . 
■>dbi<>a(bianbbl^»i.wb,pw<laaa«d^ 
bK  tiAaiiM^.  WMte  II  od^  M«i  by  to 
irtelet,  poabhiilha /biv  Mrt  ttp  Itaw  aa  db 
prbcipbaM«b/dai|rf«ft«(t,ttalM,4tbM 
ibbbttaqtibiiki^dHbnaMtnmtlbaMnof 
PLllMatd 


illaibytf(MMMali*^i  

■V  ibr««:^.  th^^mitmttm . . .  CM» 
pwoiwhfldKiraoibbdbniaadaiiiMbia 
ibfm.  iho  aivciM  hlbpcnnmi.  «!•  vm 
«WPWt^hibatbd»<rfia^iai<frilil|nl^  atia 
ibe  fir*  to  advMM  Ml  Aidib  aai  bHbl  bacB 
bindi  19  h  h.  tbry  ngarM  *a  prbe^  of 
a^rkMbii  <#t<t>  «  tti  prbcMdi  b  Ibbw 


. . .  Aad«MMrfaKlahaM*«««idk  , 

coMid  ba  thMa  to  ha  caaalmii  wlib  iba 
trtrtoMbfrpai^Mirfag^iliii  iiiipiliiKVaib 

♦  ..tbati— brniiriiniiaWBi  iigtibaadto 

hKb<»aicryManBlaaifl*tn^*iyfMllNlCba 

budbtwMrfitfavHbthabaaatiambatticMd 

abet  Ibt  fbMt  bidfaa  are  alaa.  dby  adM  db 

•»«lfbd*C«ibr*Mraill«Mbbp^...dtt 

tlNfeiUafaiaii*«rm 

IbtOddbtbf  fhllt  Mdtbt  K«MM«bAilia: 

Iba  Ore  b  CBMpaai  of  tab  «b  H  b  ba«b  t«« 

■tdodftaaiwbtfaaiiwiiwMtbtOre/wdrewt 

aaUt  Af  i^al^bvwtliitNHlVfa**,  OriHf  awn* 

brrt  of  ibo  taoiD  acbtti  dacbre  ibM  lb  A^bi^i 

«^Miir(«Bbtf«ftfaa***i 


^«(fli4^afMf 
£4gW.Airire» 

XfMai^lfifb^ipdbf 


12 


Dualia*  a^  •  Vniv«faal  Threre/Hii^f  tyaboliM  and  th*  tetirad 

roitf 

*..,rrai  both  of  th«M  Mlioola,  Uian  «a  can  ^atnar  tMai^ 
■ueh*  that  tha  prinoiplaa  of  thinoa  ara  tho  contrariaa*  and 
irua  tha  rythaooroana*  wa  ara  told  bow  BMoyiaiid  which  tho 
eontrariaa  ara'. 
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ERIC 


hWnUBOPOVOart    Cultura  PAUerna  tad 

Prooe«9«s 
byt    A«  t«  lro«ber 


U  h4  M  Ml  M*  mfaM  Ml  M  MOM.  «M  ^  Ml  ffl  C«MU 

t^iMlmtww^wii— »|iw»Adb<l»l  if  t^AiAhf 
tiiiw»irfMMi»ii«<iyiw.TlwlUa|toy>wrt>W<<«tli<«wi|iUMi 
M>  Uowt  <M««  «hk    4Mm  Wi^  ««H  M»«  itt  M  ^  Mi  » 

Wuci  If  iiimMm  lataift  ia^M^  •  m  hi  m  Wnk  iW  lAi^  lk«  ifatM 

«M  hui*iif  ImM  la  tnar  il  Myakf.  mimuitf,  mi  m\iiAt§\  Wi  if' 

fWtM)j  W  <HPiM|  li  W  Ml  M  InMilH^y  NMkdvf      WKM  (faMI  llSk 

9mm  itut  OhA'i  Jhmwi|^  M  lib  clM  Itpa  M  flit »  fmr  m4 
tMflf  UwgU     »«y  »  — jjyiiwl  rU»  »»w  iW  tmim  Umi  wni .  Tlw 

•I  ki«  UAtf  a  ikmi  itt  iwiiBlMt  H<«  iiiiniiti  KjatkMiA*  U»  «mi  • 
t<waj  mi  tmt  mm.  TV  pmrn  ikx  i>  iwilii  miJ  *«*firf  WUt  bm 
<w<^i»<»i»jyiifciWnhiiiwii  niniiii  liiililiiMiitWfcwil 

^*iMf  M   1  hit  MtWt}  mJ  tMlktt  •!  At  yi  MlAl| 

liof.  MOT«4  KiA— IW.  TV  bmt  wM  •  WU     mUimm  fmm  m4 
ItfM  ik*  dbcf  MM*  fa»  At  (Mimft.  A<  a  mmm  Ai  vnifiMtMAlip  mJ 

M  «i*  kf  ihrriw      ^  IAm^  tttMMllf  IM^ri^  iMHfU,  At 

■mn  •!  A»  bW*  aW  aohff  k  At  MHfIt,  Mrf  h  Itt  nAMM 
A«  kid  to  imhAm  At  PMviMai  Imm  Mft  AAlM  il  At  iAm  »  At 
•wnW** •!  iV  H*  wUm  wyHMniiit  M  m Mt*  iinliili 
tm|«1i<i^t>li«t%iWifaii|i;t><bt>Afc«hith«i|iiitwlMt>t»tAllM<» 
1^  M  gsi*.  1i  b  Am  L  M  Ml  tnlra  M  W  t  iM<m  »  At  dMtalM* 
,  hy  wludi  vM  to  At  tAM.  Hi  t^dtMnf  pmnmam^  AotIi^  m  4nww  to 
Atwyibtiit  Aw  w»ip«|(Uifi<«lyit«^fartlmA«4Af«AliA<4n. 
If  Iftm  UiMMl  R^MM.  WkAtf  imA  •  Cf«M  *^  atoi  mAI  kiw  4mlv 
«m4  btfoit  my  C  WW  Milt  obrMv  mmmi  Hi«ttfM*  «A»  wen  towfciMbi 
«l  tht  IIHIMt  lyMM,  MMM  dMtotA  Tl*      HtVliiM^lMMtof  tf  M  ft- 


wnm  IM  I  NWBf  4i(llitiM  Mm  tf  «w 


wni4Mf  iNWBf  4iOlitiM  Wfitf  ««tAif  NtMtAifiHklitbok  

^H«lU  IIm  ki^  fini't  MMVMlfi^MAMkt^ptMMAly  wA  MMf  HktlS 


wwAtitlAtiiWIil  il^  I  I  ntaArw<wt>MAlan«<y<MM 
hfiMiiAiitMwAiMMltttrtoiiiiiii^At  ■IAiiiBii|iifw*»<* 

<^  |M»  '< "  it^tJ   "Mj  " 

tdUM  wm  BMkAh  mM^t4  iMMtof . 

It  MM  lUh  wnMii  ty  iM  immMm  imJ  "W"^'  «^ 
Ml  W  pMkUt  kA^  « t  rM  laMLm  «^ 
M  btn  <M  AraH.  At  OM  Imm  » 


wdt  (A  fwai  a^  Mbm  Mm  mmimM  Am  PMkV^  7W  Um 
«at  klMdl  Atb, M ite  iM  ta  MM  htw  iMnAU  •  ihAAa  tA  inn 
AiuilitktAtHiAiin  I  i.lMpnM,Atkto^fwtrM>«*>wilMAM» 

trfUbMbttMtoAMAi  — til        I  IWMlt^JMltMMMlA 

mmAkIn.  \ 

Tkt  •Wt  lit  Nllll  CMM  IhM  Ml  ^MMM.  KAMMktlHt 

MSktM  tl  At  iMtllWbM^  MM  tol«  «l  «^B-l-M  »  A.  k^ 

imi,m^tUmJi^kn*kmmnmsmamM^^m4tt»mmi*mk 
•tt  il       At  tMwAfc.  Hi  idM  •  MtMlM  il  &  ikM  aarf  a 
Hm  wAmmm\>m  iiiii     pilTii  liii  li  fa  tM  Am  At 
*r   ■     »■  II  -  ^^-p'^'- 

MwitkMifa.ritMA^MniAwMfMiriMii  iigiiw  lliMAAt«M. 
ictfiiilt  tttatM  am  mmnd.  YlMin«»  AtV****^**l^r*"^ 
dM  ky     CbtateM^  Lmmm  MkiA  At  Ito^  riia  MM  All  MlMtM. 

A  fcw  MNlM  (MM  At  «l«  MfMtoMflal  bMti  MM*  ItMiMl  MlA  tflM  MM 

MdiwJiiMr>t><MMMaaiatlMliiirili|MwMOkk*. 

tWrt  CM  W  Ufe  Ml  Am  «t  Wit  ktn,  to  pvi,  •  «Am  Aimi  Aa 
M  «^  (MtKtt.  Il  fa  alw  rriAat  Am  «  toM  mmm  d  At  mkimtn  mmt 
MfMdlfitowtiaMMMlidnWHittiii  liliiB^Atn^AhAMMt 
afdy » i> tl Am. £AtM  l«w «w M tett ktM a  UM «l  arirf 
mJ^mmt  *t  Hi  uniii  ktJ  kttMM  #i«  ilml,  titJ  M  il  Atk  kMl 
Tt  iMi  UMM  Ai  MM  fa  »«ir«b«  tf  «*«  Mtf  W  trihl  oAml  ^pl. 
'It  fa  M  Alito  M  MM  ciM  af  tMfc  M  mHA.  IM  II  II  rMIr  Ml  mUt 
t«d  icmM  «t  AmBm  Aii^  MBiar  ^  Mf  k  MKMtoMi  iiaart 
to  Mtonl  dM^  rtMKb  AfcttfaM  toiMtMi  H^r  ««"V^  Hm 
k  M  MAt  tM  a  CMt  tor  Mttol  MfM  ar  mWm  ka^  kMM 


MtMht  to  k^MM  lb  Fn^AImUiMi  I 


III  i^ii  TkaMAadtilAi 


«il|  at5 

Ml  At  fM*  il  a  tMdAtAk  (Kiaf  «l  At  tHi  «tA  At  Htv  Dad  at  • 
MMMM  M  fa.  Omm  M  MkaA  al  At  ktoJ  aAdM  MtAy 

«  MSk  M>|  MM  M  HIM  a  fWWt  «d  a  bMB. 

Om  tikt  BtMlAftiiii  fi  mmA  MMtMtn^  Ikt  MrAtMM  il  At 
HivWlM  Mtf.'^  «>UJ  M  km  krm  tOtOti  m  nfiSf  mi  fUtm^Af  4  Um 
W  kad  prfwM  liM  i  MMI  Md  m^mtmi  gtiUMMM.  WiAtt^  J" 
wtHU  trciMiAli  km  ktM  MtfatMid  chl  war,  tad 


Mdy  t  gpadul 

(ivbgiway  of  IW  (Ad  aiirdM  M  dM  a(M.liM  l^faaM  Caifm^i  aadAaaad 
MwMJd  MMMuMM  tl  Avfalif  to  1911  fa  a  M  liliM  fmM  ml  la  Afa 
niMtt  faak  iftan  tttniAfa  diMt  tkiftAM  at  mImmi  al  ofaadriii^  wtWafi 
tudaktf  fMuia  tjmtwm  fwdtrtd  dAM  ky  pmd  imtMhii  m  ky  Mifkat 
MNttfWMs  MwOy  to  tMr  Cni  AiA  al  pwn^  «  AsMtd  to  I  •}«  kaW. 


EWS 


In  This  Issue: 

a  t»M»ltwtodawi!f»l 
a  WtaMlMtMiMintvspfrt 


VoluiM  4 
Ntimbdr  10 


WAI'ANAE  COASTAL 
HEIAU  BEING  RESTORED 


tttWtiittion  aitd  mtoritfen  •< 
KuViBia*  Miiu.»<  At  Vir*l  'anM  MMtM 
Il  KMuJid  to  fflWM  AH  IM»»M»  M 

pMi  0^  t  iKiHy  Mtiirla  pifMfvatlan 
^a«t  el      Wil'Mitt  Hawaiita  dirtt 

Club. 

A  prthminarv  taca«il)OA  ol  At 
MttJ,  locaMd  tl  UM  tiiiamt  lip  ol 
:tn*n.o  ^oini  tl  Ibjifi  B*r.  w«*  wm- 
pltlid  in  Juiw  1979  Milh  fll.OOQ  m 
ttat  ^roytitxt  Ntii^Uy>t«oA  ^oyM 
twAd»  SiwUml  atid  tiMi  «ol>i>M«n  l»*n 
Ih*  W»i  «»M  eommwHtf  taflormtO  At 
••ctTilion  «wik  umlrr  ttit  difm>en  el 

C^i'arv  to  Jtro***  wl»>ih  tUttMi 
»,\  K...liolM  h«<*v  WM  9S  pMCtnt 
«1trnvt<1  «l  l>«>t  h'tldtiC  «^ilt 
c»^cr.  ^Jinii  I'em  IM  pfttimnMv 
•■a«*tiiiA  a»rrfffl  mti  eniy  4ft  lu  to 
^(*ni  «l  Ihi  hMM  II  in  rulni.  and  ihW 
tftt  UN  il.n  tHwablt  N»l«fk 


UitoMMti«M.  na  NtoH  lilt 
iwntotvd  to  bt  todvdtd  to  ttit  Ntbond 
~     n  al  Hituiii  Rmml 

dmto  ttiMpl*  tf  Al  nuM- 
I  m  *^ttp9td  H*Mr  tvpt  at 
r,.,.^  ttin^  or  Mll^aM  «inKiw)«. 
0it  Kv'iH«le»  Mtu  M  tl«|it  WMtotot 
Iftiam  I9M119  At  fhwd  aHati  «d  « 
fMftf  ik^  M«A»ii9  cAa).  mIA  At 
lOMtit  ant  mttiMrInf  atewt  IT.ft  Mttn 
liiu#f .  Tht  ViMi  tvlendl  «Mt  t*  akwi 
y^  iT^itti  toi  an  tMt  wot  dmifon  Mid 
tmmvm  90  >t«Mn  tt  m  Midnt  petot. 
AM0(«n9  to  6hNip  UuMm  aittkMle- 
(^tt  Turn  Riltv.  a  Itw  flrt^nil  leak  watH 
wttkh  dHptof  fpnt  dfV  wA 
tKMvn  ft«"«(A.  6wt  aitlt  «f  MM 
Httt  dnnevnl  dvnntf  World  Wm  II  »»m 
lha  lift.  A#iiw  built  t  cemmMcaticM 

•ntlOA  nh  (ht  Vli 

Tntntv  Itvtn  irtirtttt  dtdnf  to  prt- 
hiiictfie  HMt**!  oiHid  l»Mi  At 
Niau  AFlnf  Mti«l  tmCMitHM.  todvAftf 
Irth  hoaki,  »vm  hiowarv  Md  and  M 
lih  .  Hid  KlCHIH  IWt 


wtltoi  tMfa.  Mtov  Idd  mtmm. 
HyAidtA  rtMd  diftit  9IMM  Aa  «Mie 
^  HAM  f«#iv  faMM  inr  M 

1907.  WilMt^AMdMkdMMih  ait 
10119  kttota  Ao  fd(a  ol  KvaaliOMlit  I* 
rwdHT  MOvfttHik  01  tf  k  v«uA 
9NiNt  af  b«  NvMHiM  Nd^Aorkaedi 
noyMt  MMOMMd  0  Nmiwi  kurld  ilit 
wHtifo  tt«  Mtw.  MiUi  iMnHi  kertM  Ait 
woUMv  kadk  to  Aft  »Mtod. 
KaVMoo  kalaw  fa  ^tkwA 
Ht  h  dM  ui  *ur  lint  fnm  Into 
ceaitd  MttfaMtAti  af  tht  ar*!^  M<|^ 
HI  WaoalMl  Ana  hwm,'*  ttM  RJty. 
^Hfcqihitrf  ticaatttorMkbtl^  llpptd 
tht  M  poMndd  al  iht.  itit.  Hid  NA 
dPukiiA<  oAh  dm  d«i9  Aa  Wd^MM 
iAHiitaia  IM  afeo  Horthv  «t  ftudy." 

MilMud'  It  k  Atfkdt  tftMV  aaactfv 
«(Mt  kind  al  i«fa  fka  kalaw  fitytd  bi 
«arlv  tiaM.  Meonen  Naona.  Hitorto 
pmtNtttoA  UMwdUM  dtalrmtA  to  Aa 
WdtiM  HtMdfaM  Ofta  ChA.  fldi  A«t 
lb  M  «M  HdodHi'dy  orttMltd  (oAa 
att  to  cHit  aity  M  Hwif«r. 

•Out  to  ill  piMAitnt  fOdttoM  hi 


|Dei>ttoiMdaAM»4| 


nv>MafivdMi 
#trMr«M(rM(N<» 
wftortt  at  Kmpttm 
AaHM.  .-fbatofbMriNv 

•IWHWHiHdtM 

OdeCtob  ■ 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

^ffHbHa..MMa«W«^A»9«M      J^*^  ^MMPITM 

^S  to'aJtliSdiSrfMK    <tHid/Ht#A«»««*kHadMiMMr»    <i  lydtit j 


,  r^^v^ii.fa.«ltr    MKdtwortond^wWWIrtOi^    <ipMlwt  iiaMf*^'*w»^*f!iS- 

i::^^-;^  rrr^^'?:isi!?^;^ 

V  (a^iMAt^  At  %Ao( 
ji(«toiPUim*MMi««pM 

t^HdtoM  <^l>tMHpr» 


Sr3»*'"*""  SisrraSrrs 
!3S£Sw=  'ir'^n^JL'Tisiz.  isiai:''*^''*' 


oMMMAr^  ,M9|,  to  MMm  dA»    ICdM  »dA^f<AlMdiAI»d^»r! 

M*   !TTr  _  -  -     -  M7i^teMiMt.  dfataMkAMtoHu 


3H?iK2:s;'«r  SJ-.iisa'^rii'a  "TSr-'-'flc 


»MtiM»Mddt 


7MirdlMr!!#d«/iA<d«d     tfftoM  >M>MM  III  «M  dMTdl 


-Ts^r-rri^  ^SSSSS  kTao^ss^ 
«HwcaMMfad..HMiri**«.««  ^i^ssj^ijiiisi^i'^is  STJiKr'iiTiSuSid^ 


ran  OMMr  M  bt     IM  IM*. 

TV  «kd^  . 

bMAd  la  fim  fa  M  il  Ai  iMnt 
ritadaM  to  VMWM.  Ami  im 
ddfa     tooMrf  Mdi  oflfa  «flv» 
iHrfdMtoioffadM 


10M<StifaMdttOflMntetd 


M»  itotAiy  to  d^  m  MH*  At 
mnva^  teadM  it  Md  Ifar 


niM.  dlkai#  pordom  0/ Aa  iMd 
Ami  Aato  teM  AciMd  a  Atfuntf  HM 
laMit.  Md  MdAft  Nora  Add  10  i»du> 

All  itorWoo.  kiMM»  lAora  HO  no 
M  tth^wf,  mtrnkMl  ymttitm 
pbutt  Am  Mf  iadiiiiii'  Aa  A 

A40.  HiMMif  MIMf  0/  OAM^  a 

tern  ^  #»fttH»OMMtd  iMf  M  At 
Ab»Mdtt  ddb  tl  Ar  m^mmI 
Vkd  d^Mdiib  ft  fa  A  imndrio 


HAWAII  COASTAL  ZONE  NEWS 

•OOM 

dOMiltatt 

t/o  UMtAdiy  ol  HaMM  Sm  CiMV  CuBtffi 

lllfrii»AArlniyrMr«m 
»2  Sptfaftm  HUt.  M40  Mailt 

Honolulu,  HtMiii  teta 

rrorcHsor  Kawciw  Jo>«»on 
ftopt.  tiaiO'Mclflc  Laii*date« 

ikiiuOMiu,  iinwdi'l 

.  \ 
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fylftmRM  9*MkM...  .    tt> 

•yD4n*A.  M     90 

^  •  1M  HitMi  A  Mtf)««  Hm«MMi  AiiiOTMytjl  Ml  DifMMMl 

gjjup  If  Au««0»M.  ^fimMtf RMittJn K.  )mmm   tU 

^mmt,Mktmmmtmr^09Jn9in.9],OmtmOm*mta   MI 

ti*TMf(uiZ«ittUn4ifOMwr*itv.  lySiuaMUCtm   $» 

jifiMiM  /,  t>t>*«*i>ow— ».      Ult  HttMnr  tjr 

ftoM^CkirOMMv  .     ..  H» 

.  liUlfltAMUMU    .Ml 


<»ifiilii—li»tfai 


Introductory  Remarks 


ANtHONY  r.  AVCNI*f 
CAIir  URTON* 


Iott  tMAa  ram  yon  aia.  •  ipacUlM  M  tht  cutMit  «l  ttw  tmfUm 
g|  Pmi  cifdiiM  M»  MMMiy  tl  mil|iMiii  cMnte«leiI  tdrM 
with  Utt  iiMmnl  dM  Ihty  m  fn^HMlarr  Md  «nintc^^ 
Ml  l»M|M  inro  nlMOfirfi^  10  rfiiidb<or  tT«ryd«y  life.  Tq^^^ 


th»l  th»  Invmtutf  Mtwf  •!  AMrinn  fai^  widogy  to 

dont  wfcldi  lainiiMm  yapuliiliii  W  tfit  Amukm  oit/niH  phmoimrn 
mUlnJ  in  Uirir  minmmt.  Vm  mam^  m  htm  wttd  cMctmint 

 lnihgdiii<|iiw»fl»wlmJi»th>wiwDlo|lw 

ind  iyai»  •!  ptriM  fcmuMp  tl  twim  miJiiliiM  Uwmhogi  North 
ifid  SmUi  AiMfkB.  In  till  il  iMi,  It  to  iMpMMl  10  W  fmtfiM 
b«In  iMi  ffi^Mm  dw  w       fiOim  •  nm,  «d  in  •  lOM  nvol^ 
ilMify.  M  •!  iMMpilM  In  Utt  iMr   AmIcm       cuhm .  TTui 
to.  PUT  hmdto— ill  cm— i  hut  toim  fcnw dtKly  Awtitwi  indbn 

iftofnilni'iirfinwtjlililimiMf  !<.Nirnt»ipiteii1ly 

ciMivMrf  «Hdi  mMmt  «r  AMrtfu  Mm  Mna  of 
and  cimil^  twmm  •  iKtvei/TliM  m.  tf  CMnt.  cwtirm  if 
IM  IMmTm  «ly  to  » III «  ri«f  ilfw  M  I*  Mln»  HMM  pnctelx 
tkU«dift»il  fwfw  (MMlltlMiM  «dli^  In  itocvfcnKt. 
wt  —  ■  |liiy»  to  I  iw^if KNI  iiiifKth  I,  fti  torfilMi  g<  tfwiN 
and  li|k  «My  AMrtCM  Mm  oilton  to  lilt  (tvpto  «|*friat 

Md  phMMMU  mM  to  111*  imiM  «d  Olltflll  MvlfOMMIt.  tf 

thM  lyMMs  If  Ml  M  w  W  iMir  I*  ihiiyMil  ihmv 

edtom  locMid  to  mkmK  lMpiriii>  ImIMmi  tlwt  «t  wfl  kirt 
"  •  If  tW  MiiMit  MUX  If  amUni  I  ttoy        to  W 
r.  IfcMiM  idB  WiMMind  If  dwMiMMpidnrlir  diMiiMd' 
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AhuaTJmi  Hciau 

A  NaHve  Hawaiian  Astronomical 
and  DbrecHonal  Reglsler 

AiMANDO  M.  DA  tlLVA 

iUttum  R.  tOHNION 
r^»mtmafk^ht0iLti\  »ii 
UMMty  If  MmM  «  Mmm 

•ACKGROUHO 

T>  wm  nito  M  tatowl  M  diMkH^  to  IdMiilytot  MMt  Mn. 
1  MinlcAl  mtoilti  M  nMtoM  hAmiIhImI  •ton.'^  Aiihn«h  mcli 
mtoim  hm  hiiA  RfMtod  ffito  OMidiu  iMt  IM  toitn  #odtt«^ 
IdMUM  to  IbMl  W  MNd  iMtoMi  rifNtop.  Tbift  to  I  Milt  W  Mil 
Mch  Miiik*  nitoNi  It  Gift  KwihiU.  IM.  to  li|^ 
A  tUm,  to  MrfiiiiiWfiBinIr  Miiii  to  Hwwfl.  TW 


igSwAoMidiliwtoiMdadttogcikndifUiidMthiqr* 
 ^iJidiik    '  *  ^ 


£  If  tlM«i^«.  tlHk  dktot  lAdi  I  iMi^li^ 
dtMito^lMvtiMlM^idiftolifvtMMtktopMldfrfri^^ 

A  fcitoK  toi  MwyiflM  li»»li.  vmOf  •  wBtd  oltooKi  fXtoj «  • 
pmi  ptitfwto  (btoMl.  lA^ilMHitMniirWtoimdM 
iiUMMBMl^toMl  iiltoMr  (lui  Mdd  in^ 
"^-^  KiwiftM  MfWliifd  ibi  iMiid  MMM  «l  Ibi  liv  10 1 


muni'iMm  mi  tt.«4  *imi  mn 


REUGION  AND  CEREMONY 


I 

i 
I 
I 

I 

2 


ontjficnvB 

OmloA  idvocm  md  wfMit  •  pwHr 
tmdtfitindlng  «l  tfidilloful  K«w»Um 
ftUglOtti  fn^kn  ilihtt  Md  ftmai 
Aaanf  lilt  nott  «itotMi  upcdi  «l 
Hiwiilkn  <ultun  lit  tndtteM]  rcOflmi 
pmfict^  OfCBMinicc  Hid  pvotoco)  to  boOi 
miMk  Md  ptfvKt  ftsKtloM  rumti  1^ 
Amifkm  bidiM  KiUftoM  Fntiloa  Ad  of 
im  ttndi  to  ilBim  ttw  t1|M  If  Nallvt 
Hi««iUiM  to  rittly  iipftiiind  tMfdii 
rttlftoM  tr*..   rx  Hit  didlcntot» 
Mniccfittofv  ind  yuiilWiiloii  W  ifcti  m 
MW  d  tot  mow  ininitWi  toyim  il 
cuimonii)  pmiktfc  Titdidonil  i^l|^0M 
mmM(I%  howwK  liovi  mil  pOTonil 
iun<gMfct<ichitoiiiil|toMi|i  iiMhK 
Mm^l^iito^ifidtoiiiwjovcMioniiitiaM  ■ 
octoflipintid  by  ippio^iliti  ctftiMiitii 
tootod  In  tadUofi  Ai  •  MOMfitnM 
nduionilty  Isipoittni  pncilcv%  ctftwmtoft 
tfid  piitocol  nifd  to  b#  focofntoid  md 
nJiMCid  dtfomh  pwftf  ptoMitoif 


poucy 

P^Wldf  I 

Cincitnli^  IrodlltoMl  Hnvtilin  rciittoul 


•  tmpt«n<ntto|Aaton 
Eitobltoh  •  romr  d  dtoi  hMtoi  nilg^ 


renmditf  •  |v(di  d  Hiwiliin  pvl1flalto^ 
toniSOtiUoii  Hid  itt^'O^'pi'Mft 
cmaMlM  lor  ptfklli  biteMftAMd  iM 
•  bnytooMitoc  Actfofi 


p«MliMltJb*Mi^lW««lptf  litlM/hrMdM«*r«iMM*  A  >l[|li 


4f*»4 


O^mt  f«»  rW  IW  toMv  «f  Mir  4f  Mrt  M«%  b  (to  MM 

 .^^   '-friim-g  iiiliiitiih 

iM Hill pmMf>im m$m.fkf mi^  ImttiJtmmmk 


.(^■i>^<»lto»tiitlMiiirf» 


Mw.to^.l.  WW.  iM'iiMllyltoiWt^ 


  LA«HiiytoMyr 

Ififci  i^liiwwi.W.iw 

mAttn   mn  o^tt« 


MN  MtNO^IIO-lliMt 


AMMU  OP  IM  MW  nm  ADIMMV  » lOMCO 


ItoyUNB 


Ethnoaslronomy  and  Archaeoastronomy 
in  the  Ameican  Trqrics* 


AtfttMT  f.  Am*  «M  Ctft  UtoM 


toto»A«tov»MWto.JbAimMffr.AMMMlClM?UtfM   «• 

'*1fc*i2!i52r.'!.'!^       lyAWMHf  F.AfWMd 

TW  tiMb.  tot  toMiU.  to!  Ci|U.'o>dWlM'  Wo'»iin^'  'ciiiiin  W 
Ttort|toi»lM■M|l»to^l^HllCMM^f.%i^HM»^  w 

%lllllllJMdCitoM*i4>to»ClM0l^-    IbCMfUMH.   tit 

»ito»dit<fcm.to.,Q>»„.»t»mMiCMBto  tn 


■  '*1lto  iMm»  ft  dk  iMt     I  MtoMf  MM  til^HMMM' «id 
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MMu  turn  mi 
Tmu  1 

<ttfm 

AUm  rtittiiig 
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• 

tt* 

tiiim  iitiikiMW<» 
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0 

1 

f 

ur 

wr 

MP 

e 

h 

ur 

•  paini  Ml  iht  MAlMMih  biM  Uw  ilui  nuMf  wtM»oiA  to  iht 
iHito)  Mnnr  •!  th«  ««I«W  C9inH««.  Uatlilni  ijr  Mw  thii  iht  wMi 

M>clMUf^lC»mM|W0tM>M*yK<HMfVtdMM>*tM>  wwpotoMr/ 
MlmM  (Ml  nw  M  riui  petni  Ml  Iht  AMilHMMh  blNllM.  Wi  ^  u 

MtrMWMkt)  c«M«r.  Wl  iht  Mn  aial  abo  kt  mmcWiJ  wUh  i«* 
wHftoUkMiwn  <l  ittNllewct.  With  mi  womit  to><|iiHUr  wnf  wt 
Um  WMtfli  AnctlMtt  •!  WHfTi  ViDty.  Hmtf .  Mith 
plKt.  ind  ilM  ih«  HmiM  of  iht  ihfM  Mmwidlni  Mfh  MWMalAt 
irvtiptilAi  til  thm  WirtAii  MM  Ml  asMniirf  pndMtd  hitt  m»f. 
^]|^Mw^fl^^<cMt|liM^MltnlM^»<«1^^ftkllM»tol»^M^W^l^pw> 
CMdIni  wtth  ih«  pUMiMiu  ol  Mr  trvMU  In  ilta  le  Mt(h  iht  c«Mral 
^liii  Ml  lilt  m  frMn  thU  foM.  AfMtioM  Md  Mallni  Itflfi^ 
WMurM.  Mvrfini  rMilm  m>wiiinii|>»lw»fltomtht.  uJni  wtdUit. 

Mid  M  «k  A«  «  diMh  M  Iht  pncfllM  Ml  Mr  Mllll*«Mlh  bMt 

Iht  l^«dow  W  a  HM«f  f  «Ui  Ml  ii«t)HMUi  liM  M  toMi  MMi  i«in 
Iht  MM  iriMni  Iht  ntrt^M  M  Ah«  a  UM. 

Wt  Mriintd  Iffum  M  (tine  Mrtini  with  Ctim  A  Mit  •!  tMiih  Mid 
«nrUfi|  cleckwtM  ihfMth  iht  ntit  wrtn  cabnt.  I,  C  D.  L  r»  C  and 
H.  TM  Mrtdtht  ol  Iht  almt  alt^w  (m  ippmlmati  riiMd  tyt  ilgl^^ 
attroMfnkat  phcMfMnt.  atttfrnlikg  that  atfrefiMrtKa)  ttitirvailoA  wai 
an  lAicndfd  purpoM  of  Ahu  a  tWi  dtaltn*  Iht  multtti  «Mm  Mitikt 
raadlniaef  ihtitiratliwi  iht  iiMMpaMm|hMAliTAauL 


-■4mma|MimMii<MWA^rt«iim»  nt 

^   AHUA  'UMI  ANOTHITiAOmONOr 
HIIAU  CONITiUCriON 

Wt  rfuO  new  look  at  Aha  •  1JM  frwi  Iht  ilandpMia  al  Iht  IrtdWoti  af 
MtM  coMlmttoii  and  wt. 

KawaUMi  htotMlaii  laaMtl  Idmahao  poliitt  out  thai.  In  htitu  con* 
Btractloft  Iht  fewdatten  waa  laid  down  Mort  tMkHini  walla  wttt 
mdtit*  *VVh<ii  Iht  OouiidailOfi)  of  Iht  htiau  waa  flnliM 
waO  WM  Mh  aioMid  II.  and  atv»  tarncM  (iwABn^v)  madt  *  KamaUu 
to  latUi^  aheol  a  larracad  MoNL  Ml  OM  Ukt  Aho  a  liml.  but  H  l»  ihM 
Im  hath  lypM  that  Iht  Mm  ol  iht  Miit  wat  coMtm^itd  Men  U 
wai  laid  Md  114  Iht  hoddb^  ol  iht  waDi  waa  Ml  alitmpltd  ontll  iht 
piacM  for  tadi  ol  ll«  caapoMMt  had  hoin  datMmlnad.  Male  alitai* 
ihal  Iht  MddM  fM  odilhM  Iht  plant  ol  Iht  M(M  en  Iht  rowid  to 
lhaM|h<MtfwtthaAti|lMilMiolaUli*iltnlAcM  pami 

11  dw  U«.  U«  prftM  lodMhto  a«Md  iJiat  II  wai  ta«  10  hi^  M  tAtlra.* 
ly  Ntw  iMkW.  tht  WW*it  MMi  p\Mat  wm  ttai  f^U  »M  hU 
fwKtita  10  aiMMi  a  plaa  tl Mao  10  Uw  lJi« . . .  Iht  H«  «Mch 
hiU^  tWWw  tipialMJ  10  At  kl«|i  a^  d  It*  Uii|  wai  rtMMd.  M 
AM  Ma* a  Mit at piM tllht hilao 00 Iht  vo«ad and  tfMMiirf  u  to 

hm  »» I*  fw.  whtrt  Iht  hoMM  Mff  10  tuod.  lod  tdkMt  waa  Iht  Flatt 
.  torihtlaiMM^— otowfchUwytla.*^ 

Tharo  aft  It  laail  two  catttoriM  ol  httoHi .  Om  typt  l»  Iht  lone  hff^ 
ralMd  I*  Iht  ltd  of  ptoR  Md  agitaiUurti  Iht  othtr  l»  Iht  KO  Man  fof 
.  ihtpd«l«v«idhMMnioaat(r.St»ctwaIly.lhtXOlyptliutuany 
MkwUhaNAalltfCMfipafiloAaodaiuncaltfdihtKaltePapa  (Kouw 

ol  Eiiih44Mhtt)  Moiby.  Thi  iMio  im  *M    >^ »»» 
WUhta  Iht  caidbw  of  a  Mail,  ipact  b  aiilintd  to  malt  afld  (tfluJt.  Tht 
Mia  fidat  an  otaaQy  Mtth  and  taiii  Iht  f«Ml«.  Muih  and  Will."  riom 
ihia  tealfUaiv  appaan  dui  Aho  a  1JM  Mm  b  paittflwd  aJoni  m 

**ThriilMaNft  rtport*  ihal*  fai  naattftat  dUianet  and  In  mdoiJnt 
iMca  III  a  Mao.  iht  hmMtf  wad  a  aintihini  cord  (aha  Mr  hoHna. 
•tMth^  fopO  Irooi  a  pfoMal  pobtt  to  Horn  wnm  aiid 
(iMMrfta  Mto.»  Tilt  Uadi*  Of  Iht  ht<«  Mtaidt  Iht  waHi  of  Iht  Halt  0 
Papa  and  nam  tndotuio  of  a  KO  Mau  btyetid  ih«  pajMhafa  berdm 
wMt  lUfktd  wflh  tntmM  If  iha  aha  Mr  henua  itntchlnt  cofd  w» 
uaid  le  dfnnoiW  Iht  atoa  of  a  ractaiitla.  auch  at  ont  ef  Iht  litftd 
hoMM  Ml  Iht        II MMH  llkilp  that  U  wat  alto  oMd  u  dtimant  IM 


ERIC 


lao 


A«MAia  wiw  yqu  AMoiMT  ot  tanma 


htm»  I  llMii  it'"^  *  tW. 


pivot  polnl  IrQin  th«  ctnitr  to  Iht  pajrahola  Umlli.  Htwttlan  MauJ  art 

of  (Ifcilir  at  wtit  tt  ^4n|ula/  torn.** 

Wr  potn  ihit.  ercf  ihit  tfni  wat  dtftffnlntd.  tht  pHttl  niiMllhtd  hli 
Rgrth-aooih.baa  Um  «Ut<*<«*t  thrpoln  HOHpa'r  fPottrltt.  Iltvd* 
tiir.  artd  Nrwtnewt.  iK«  upH|hl  Ow.**  Hit  rtti'wrtt  bm  linr  would 
ihm  br  niibHihed  n  ihi  r<)ulnoi.  with  Orion'l  belt  iNa  Km)  riting  oriy 
onr  dr^tt  le^ih  ol  ik  point  e(  tqulnudi.tl  luntM.  Thtt  mm  wfti  liM 
rormpundt  (o  thr  ctle«ilai  tquaior.  kt  §l§Hui  i  ka  pfko  a  MUttt,  Ihr 
war  io  iKr  navtl  of  Wlkra*  Clht  unl*tf«al  Skr-Faihtr}. 


DA mvA 0  tmutemi  unk'vm  niAV 


RiLrtQ  Siarl 


THI  HAWAIIAN  GOURD COMrA$$-CALtNDAR 

Tftdltlon  alio  rtpom  iht  r.lilrnet  of  a  lo^alW  '|wnl  c«npj»».' 
(FievBi  JJ  ^«»in  iKt  drJinHlon  o»  ihit  lourd.  we  c«n  iwrti  »  con- 
i|)ni  a  rnwtwflUlion  ol  ihi  coimoJ  lhai  indudri  ihr  ncrlhiily  «d 
lauihrrly  twine  ol  Iht  tun.  the  witiiul  r^uaior.  and  ihr  pomit  o(  rUmj 
«hd  ttltlnt  navltailon  Hart.  Such  i  compati  »tf*id  at  a  rrftiUrr  <or  Ihr 
Ha»tllan1fopkalytirolMOdayt*(fiovii4) 

Tht  W  ar«fiuf  re'olk'«v*  •  'n**'^"^  if^*  ^' 
Kint.*  and  iht  kt  a;a*M<  )»e/*'«i»»*  •  munlng  ihr  tUck  thin- 

int  load  ol  Kanaloa.*  wttt  itpwrnlrd  by  pifillal  linrt  IM«  markrd  ihr 
northtfH  ord  lonllwm  mafih  of  thr  lur  Thr  annul!  moiion  d  lh#  tun. 
Iht  northward  and  loulhward  twinR  fli  Ihr  twn  dMnnj  ihr  yt»t.  wi* 
dncribtd  at  kt  tl§  a  kt  fcu'Mtw  M,  mrani  ng  ihr  'paihway  ol  ihe  tpitkr  *  ll 
tl  Ihit  dtniwt  OK  tM  iwrd  tompfll^twwn  thr  tw$  piritM  ^^et  Thit 
trmd  al  a  wttutt*  ol  tin^t  that  It.  II  rtprctmied  IW  dayt.  h*l(  ihe 
HawiiUnif«f>kalytar. 

Thut.  Ihr |ouf J eompjtt m*y  ht trtr*  .it M) a  iliftthonil r«iiJe  U) 
a  caltndar  A»  a  tompatt  il  pro*id«  iiimuiKal  ilirrtifom  tot  iht  r.tip| 
and  attiint  of  navltaiioAAl  aiani  at  a  rakndjr  li  lAie|r*t<tl  ih#  Hdwaibn 


»4 


OMMaa  atw  Mu  acAMHv  er  aoaao 


i 


t  .  A  Im^  «^  «l  da  hi^  ^  Hm 


M  aaith.  ^  HawallM  loMd  okiiiMMa  a  liaiplni.* «  of  focha,  or  a 
*|athtfto|.*  at  of  paopla. 

Aha  a  thni  Hriau  rill  M  M  altvailOT  of  tfO  natara.  OT  Ihr  hlih.  flat 
aaddlt  Mwttn  iht  ooktnett  h<auM  Ua  (4tW  wtlm  hith)  tad 
KMlalal  0$»  iMitfa  hiiM.  MieMi  Xaa  (Ud^■Atn  hi|hl 
mountabi  In  Hawaii.  ftoM  Unprttthftly  to  Iht  Mrfhtatl. 

ththtteo^bcatlMtoai  t9*  ITN.  IIS*  ifW¥t.  It  bihafvithMt  In* 
iMd  and  iha  hIghM  «f  an  iMft.  trtcMaact  V.Oh  pro-Eitfaptaa  dlacovtry 
parted)  httoM  III  Iht  HawaOaolilandaffmii  11. 

Nath«  Hawallm  lradMOT  .da(M  that  thit  hrtai  to  thai  of  Vm\.  a 
hl|h*ftfikln|  chltf  who  ooM  M|h  dMikta  iindir  hto  riiW  toow  fin  ctn* 
twrlM^.  AiwlhtraiidaM  htmd  tarn  that,  afurcertaalldatlni  Iht  tishi 
ditlikta.  VM  undiiMoh  a  emaoa  of  Ml  MWly  aCMbod  Itnltory.  whkh 
todadid  iha  wMt  UMidof  HawtD. 

SlMt  Iht  prttM  portkipatod  in  tht  hkiifi  MnauHikiat.  ihty  wtn 
itapiMftli  fofiottln|ihadttoiOfil|ntfkaMctrame»ilaltytni«.Ctiiii»' 
laklBi  wat  a  pi^udt  to  Uaatleii,  paitlndarhr  aAv  COMMfit*  conaeUda^ 
ttoi.  and  r«tpfMtlaril«of  biid.  Tht  noted  Hawaiian  chroAkltr.  David 
Male.  WoMM  01  thM  Iht  htbocal  rtot  afiar  aMOtt  of  Iht  ntiadtt  10 
aidww  hMaMid  iha  M|Mi«  of  d»MoUMMf«ttf«L  whia  IMM  w«f 


MyoHUa  ytar.  «  M««d  hy  Ha.  ffaiModar.  I  hiii  and 

«ihM^  WM  ftfM  hy  d»  ftiini  tf  Iht  pyMM.  ai  Iht  BMth  hiakam 
h^  <*tn  thai  tan^diMhw  iom  ai  mmi.  U..  *oiii  Watiaihti  W 
Makam  aba  flam  Iht  N|lt«di«  «f  ilw  oMtefcOf  at  Iht  fW^ 
lha  PWadM,  Iflt  Wuiiithir  or  tarty  Oacmbtr.*  m  ihi  'mw  omm 
^  (N  fim  a^paaranci  In  iha  aaMTii  ihf  lA  Iht  MMlai  MliM.'* 

TMI  ITiUCTUil  OP  AHU  A  IWl  HtlAM 
Y^rtrwiMvof  ihthtCiN  It  aCBMpltii  olthrttpom:  OlaCMiml 
lIllMar  Mcfioturt  or  mmW«  SIJ  awttrt  lent  bv  If  A  wmm  widi.  0) 
tlsNcalTM.  or  ahio  of  «onaa,lrr«Bidarlrapocfd  around  thiacontnlii^ 
whit  MtiwMHh.^iooUi.aJwari.0)  a  imaatrtlMitinrtatMi  to 
lha  wfA  lha  walk  of  wfdch  Mt  IJI  iMtMi  (N).  y.4»  Mtitn  (H  Mid 
4.n  iMttra  (W).  lha  iMdhwfti  lldt  of  iMi  MiaBor  tnrtwt  with  ka  tn- 
tranca  li  1.44  mtitrt  lent  Amtat  t). 

In  IMft,  tMfi  (ran  a  UOiod  ftain  Nary  bptortaf  bptdniM 
dodad  Iht  flnl  iMMr  of  Ahu  a  thnL  Tlw  tumr  map  ihowod  M  ON 


AM(*u  iftw  you  acAotMT  ot  Ktmu 


turn  i.  AAmtloA«(«<^tM«MbM{«rM»W(WAlM«tM»fctM(«ivtei 

raAgnnrni  ol  cumt  around  a  cmtral  mcrinir  wlih  inauuracltt  in  beih 
tpacini  and  lo<ifion.»  JU  turruundln|  ralmt  wtrt  dHctibtd  at  lliiiop 
pyrainidt  wiih  bairi  widrr  than  iht  lopi.  Th««r  Itntralty  Iti  ihr  drtcnp- 
ilen  of  a^ifonofMical  pUilorm  ckbitnrini  Mtt  ifi  iht  Cllbtn  Iiimdt  '* 

itMtmm^,  A  iMWtraua  ««y  I  ptufOffO  tUh  ii0  of       oonai.  «p«n 

fthkh  III*  CilfaMtw  f>ult  el  adJi  ytm  prrfwtntd  ihr  in^Ico-rftflMi 
HtMi  ltM«>nM(#ikMi.Th«htw«fiuchapl«i(tmwMtdinrttbrr(roni 
)  to  I  tqiorr:  111  hhthi  MuU  «iry  briMrtn  1  and  1)  ittt:  Ut  Udrt 
tifimH  inwuii  vrry  tr«rfuilly  fnm  fcatr  »  puma.  Tht  IWMM  wai  flat, 
brini  kvrIM  «f(  Uti  tKmtk.  m  atdtt  i«  Hfoid  a  illlb^att  for  lU 
(wwfi  ptttormiiM  ihc  kcuff  rttiMl.  A  fruwrram  i*ai  pland  by  prrfrrtm 


DA  ttLVA  a  fOmitMl  ANV  A  >0  MUtt  %Xf 

or>  Iht  MiiwnildtManlilaAAMaoyiWr  which  «>M>^ 

hortioa  wai  eoroidiftd  anWirtary.  Thr  *«al  alw  liMl  wai  p«<ai«td 

«  Iht  poiM  of  diwa.  ladiii  Iht  auMM. 
Tht  armllni  Italort  ol  iht  tapadMlM  dlarom.  tallod  Iht  •Wilktrt 
map.*  H  a  mural  corridor  (whkh  dott  net  »  *^ 

iKrouah  iht  ctntral  nwrinlr.  A  irovnd  March  conducttd  by  our  ar- 
chatoloilcallltldlttmyitldrdiiotndtnctof  llttirtltw 

Aboul  t  hundrtd  ytart  a|o.  Monri  wtrt  rtmowd  heio  toma  oi  tht 
crinw  to  eoniirud  ttontwili  r«ltMloM  Irom  ihr  noithrm  oui* 
ward*  p»obaWy  lor  htrdlni  HvtHoch  late  thr  ctWral  mttowrr  Per- 
iiont  ol  Ihr  eaimi  and  tht  ctnlral  *wint*  Mr  in  ditmMlIrd  eendlllon. 

Howtytr.  and  ihH  H  unponant.  i«hlU  lomt  calmi  and  waOt  apptir  to 
bt  tn  dlurioy.  owint  lo  dwadtt  ol  ntfltci  in  in  arri  pront  lo  ihuddtr. 
ma  rarthquaiitt  and.  »  rtctM  llmta.  to  inadwiwl  •andalltm  lhfOu|h 
minor  rtwMint  ihr  complri  tpptari.  on  iht  whoU.  to  K«l 

mainialnrd  iho  $r«flw«ry  oi  iit  arrantrmtni  and  iit  batic  lo«n.  TWi 
iiruttural  inittrtly  li  moil  appartni  whm  vjawtd  Irom  ibow. 

miD  OIIIIIVATIOHI  AT  UMt  l  HtlAU 

lit  tAit&  lo».  wt  look  atrial  photo*  el  iht  aHu-  ThtM  phoierapM 
wtrt  tubMoutnfly  uwd  lo  prodocr  i  map  el  tht  ^l^iaM.  An  wndtrtian. 
dina  ol  Ihr  hrwut  lunrlkm  M  an  aitronomka!  rnmtr  would  drpmd 
upM  (1 1  knowinf  Iht  norih^ih  bMrlint.  ID  •  ^M  n»*P 
oi  thr  wholr  compin,  and  IJl  rtlaiinf  iht  AumuihaJ  boat im  ol  eatmt  lo 
iKr  aiiffluthal  pw.lont  el  rWnf  and  witini  atirt.  M  moon.  For 
ihlt  wt  iBUMiiart  I'Off  Iht  pJ'otal  »ania»t  pmni.  a  ctnirr 

Al  Ihr  tummrr  loltilft  wt  noik#d  lhai  tht  »>»  fo*t 
Ihrati  caim  (tubirflutnlly  labrlrd  -Caim  r ).  Irom  a  va  niat«  point  not  at 
Ihr  ctwrr  ol  ihr  tntttnti  b«l  clottr  lo  Iti  nonhrm  door.  Wr  thm  atkrd 
oar$rl«ti.  H  ihr  rtnlra!  rrttrinir  did  iwi  nUt.  wh*»*  would 
cmirr  ol  tht  compirt  bt  locatrd.  bawd  on  proirJurrt  uwd  irt  W-h  wn- 
iiruciiont  thr  arrm|ww«i  ol  Umit  l.r.a»  tuigntt  thai « 
ic^o/dini    pH*tititd  hii«  td»  ieMtii«n*4 » miA  ihi 

'*0?nrat*iaik  wtt  lo  plot  tht  nonh-aouth  baw  lint  by  laking  irantil 
tithiinti  el  l*olarlt.  uun|  B  «  out  rtlrrrnw  *iar  At  thr  auiumi-al 
touknoT  wt  rioiittd  thai  iht  wnirin  tottmi  jumtion  ol  ihr  iwalltr- 
Tuitidr  rnrloiuft  had  a  pelnirrfly  inir  r«i-w«i  orwn.auor.  An  rutfo- 
lion  el  a  tinr  on  iMt  orWMallon  would  WrtMrt  our  notih^ulh  baM 


t1  »J  |$M  mthof  tmi«w 


.  TV  m  Mil  if  dM  wwU  It  1100  din  ir  10  HmiUn  trafM  M 
y«an^  «r  f  KmmIIm  Mffal  ytiff  if  MO  4iy». 

lli^  ty«tofaally«  Um  ftdbiif  iV  MfMil  (iiHM«fl(  Vmfi 
NfMHiMd  by  ttM.  la  i)tt  nini-m  if  iht  aMfnomr  pvkit.  b 


hMM  tltW  |«k  if  At  #M». 

AHU  A  UMI  HItAU  Al  A  DIftlCTIONAl  IICIITIR 

A  ^irtfcvUf  h^n  iMi  JMiw  b  itui  <Mta  ii  fwl  erl«nl4d 
tMMftli  PoUrH.  Ifvt  nonh.  but  lllMd  lo  tui  ol  nmth.  Tliu  Hii  b 
dMfy  erWfUfd  to  iht  ttimuihi)  ff<Ifl|  of  DMbV.  iht  rfm  ittfeliht  Bli 
n^fw  (which  b  citlcd.  In  HmnAm,  f)^i  f^ilm-iht  mtn),  Thi  riling 
pAiAt  el  tMh9  Mto/di  wtUi  Iht  dlmtlofi  bl  WilpTo  VilWy,  iht  blfth. 
pUcf  elUmi.  W«  MttM  ihtt  (Ml  My  bt  •  rttmt  ihi  Hli  ol  ih« 
■Mibi  ««ff6Uf«  u  ihii '«Ay«I  SUf' CM  bt  vtowwl  Oim^ 


!•  lb*  Milii  MloiM.  tf  iMi  to  Iht  CM.     mon  fttidy  b  thtn 

i^ibtBkDtoMTtfOiifldNbriti^lyiMlUMii^ 

^mVrMmv  thtf^  WIKM.  m  DUMlftint.  CiimB 

JkT^ wTSa^       «  "3c  -  ih.  luimi  .ldMC««. 

t»»W  Mtf  if  IMOMM  l&IM  with  Iht 

^ay3i>3ieJrittilihtrttiidit.i«*»Atei^^ 

ihtrittelAifMiathtiimliiiteila^^^ 

to  ihb  ttten.  m^.  Iht  M«i»l"l  S***.  Viwif  ' 
nirhTiw*  to  Iht  wrty  «ofi*»  Ay  1^ 

lUMMAKY 

nil  Mldt  H  frty  1  HbnUW  »• 

JSTSriw  «  Iht  hlifld  ol  Hwiiil  U  «fM«id 
MMM^   tnd  dlmHoMWy.  with  iht  motn.  Iht  •M^  ih» 
2S«lSaMtpT^ 

whtn  fUctd  h  Iht  Wit-i  «l  Iht  ttfronomkil 
S^Srt  H«««U*M  tmbodltd  to  Iht 

JiZSTS^7&*  H«ly  ^  Ah-  •  tW.  m*y  bt  i^vtn 

ilw,  II  «vH  tttdt**    'hi  tw^^ 

rTii  I  MMrtikit  ilnr  UMuai«.ifdbegMM<Mit<*MttKk]r 
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AMtAu  nw  rau  MADorr  or  mm 


•fcr  WhJt  ihii  com|»Mx«t««NUr  m$$  dnlffttd  lo  bt  m  hi  •  «S 
'^'^^  ?  •  mntmonlc  dftrlct.  Il  could  ilto  h«vt  btm  curltd  tatht 
wind  ol  Iht  Hiwiiian  M«iia  tdp  MJrfl  tu$r^utin$  pri«l) 

Tht  coitctfH  of  tU<  citiin  o(  i3«t  C4rih  b  iipmi^  in  Htwailm  tt  U ' 
j|Joo*./roj«..',htiunlofihe,*rth/ih.ioliht 
hiki»/MO*tAoiiiii,  or»mbttoflhtcl«wnicrib»difft  iht'«-^I3 
ll-J^^^'/Ma^-^^wUhiVcodw^S^ 
no  W  Iht  finktolni  co»d  •  A  didt  ntaiitftd  by  Ab  cord  wouUln^ 

twjr.     lif^t  of  t  cord  dr««»  or  itfrtchtd  btiwt«^ 

on  Iht  rirroiiirfrtfico  ol  iht  oittbd  rtprtMnis  iht^^l  oSZ  JrtS 

luo  on  Iht  fctiptk.  olM  Iht  >o<hw«y  ol  ihtZdS*  ttt\l  -  w 

ku^y.  Thb  Imtih  would  ftf^ZhlZSiStSi,  S,  b  * 

|Jvtfldbi«fKtoriihtsrouiidrtqvlfk«ihtpMM«olllOiw^ 

mt.  or  ont^  iht  tmoil  pt\h  ^  iht  tdZk  (VroZc^^ 

ihtn  >t  Wtnilfbd  with  iht  iwmrtd  iioit  Ui  Iht  Iky.  ftooi  Ihb  orriMt. 
Rwnt  Iht  flufflbtt  ol days  from  tehlkt  potot  to  MbtbtooM  «ovM  httt^ 
prmtdOMfWm  diMW<*«*»Moo  ihtfiooirfof  oloiMihf  tobaB. 
Thbltn|iliitprfw<iiht>ttbolthti#Jw« 

THI  nrTHACOftlAN  TfttANOLI  AMD 
THIPATH  Of  THI  IPIOM 

A  ftttwit  to  wmt  H^oOm  Atitiii  II  I  dtaite  rtilo  litMMi  iMh 
iiidbr«idtf<olihtfeui«lttion.  W.fZ»^Xi^ 

'SjWtW  »rt«,W  thtt  with  dJ>oyJrt2^  a! 

Jtorttkil  rtyimtikn  of  Aho  i  tM  Vmvun!ir 


btttivt  ihAi  Iht  Pytfi«aortM  nilo  b  «w  of  tN  iM  Mti  Ihfca^ 

At  Aho  I  llnl.  Nt  dbcoMcod  d«t  dkt  dtegat  bitwM  tV  adMM. 
<wiw*ofihtMtte»PiytiwUitioioMa»«tSZtoti^ 

ilw  nuto  «fNir«r.  wpporttac  t»w  b<M  dM  ow  ctMcal  »ebtfbd^ 
tht  focti  poM  for  Iht  wMiio>|tiit  tf  wo  M  ite^ 
ot.  r.dluiood^od.diSitd«.tel^ 


OA  ltt«*  *  lOHMIOMi  AMO  A  ^l«tlM 


US 


a^tbtHn»Nfcw|ob*»»t»ttobipiiowo»d»idrdiwoi|dbtdw 
>ih  of  Iht  ^ /npf  iMiMln  MJ  dtn  of  <■  Mofciltio  iiniwl  yitr 
Otooutt). 

Wt  ftftW  db(*f«td  Hot  tht  Ntb  if  dit  >ik  if  ibff  ivMir" 
i^dw  tht  dl^t  lii»bif  tht  tH  wwtAT.  tbt  fiwioit  ddi  if  tht 
MoiMtililftMl^. 

HbtdiHili»til  iiiiiAtti^friHbtMilfftpt<niflwtlo 


nlytoloi4  todihttritteivbtirtdlivihttoltttopoliMJrS^ 
04thtmiik*l  ftUtbitihip  ti«  bt  tt^Uid  ^ 

I  Ht  I  -  Ihi  ihtrd  bitioi  Iht  Mbtb^  yoMi  tt  db  didl 


1k«  fVlli««MI  IkIMM:  IK*  t^M  «  *•  fefOOMMI  0  tftO  W 
•«  Mi  H  OW  lOMM  ^  •«  IM* 

If«l0*t 

iy—f.A>i  illiliDiAil  |mitilA>oi1>tlWtm>  , 


IrfAl- 


fctbottl*b>o» 
b»«^ltl3UtLii 


do>t<nid>n>«*» 


T!iiwte>oibtilplttij|><wflwukofldbMM»tanilotb»M 
of  Mte  eMbtfbcUan,  tW  dtagtMl  kn^h  ol  tht  Mm  It  «t  by  iht 
ki#h  el  thtf  >lli  if  Iht  ipUtr.' width,  in  torn,  it  dtttmtoid  by  tbt 
di*  if  Iht  if  tht  t«tK*  wtikh  b  Id  by  Iht  rodiwi  tMn*« 

frott  Ibt  *IM«tf  if  tbt  tttlh*  to  the  fldil  if  Um  iMbt  ol  Pipi.  tATth. 


Nov«fnber  3).  1982 


PROQftAM  PROPOSAL > 

thm  program  propoaea  to  um  r«p«ritlon«  Min«y  to  Mtabliah  an 
•aueational  trun*^  fund  to  Met  th«  •P«clil  nMdi  of  ehi^J""  ^y"^^  . 
dMnitrite  uniqu*  ttl«itt  and  ibllltlMi    th«  •cadwicallr  t.Uotf  i. 
cr«ftn*n  and  tr  idMMn  and  p«rfonMne«  art  lata. 

Th«  ««tl»«  UMll^nt  Study  Coi»lttlot>  rtportt  ■Unin9  •tttut  « 
•bout  th«  •ducit  onil  •titu«  of  tl»  llMiian  popuUtion*   h  ■Miry 
of  th«  raport  it-.t**  »h«t  in  l»70i 

I.    ■  .lioniflcant  p«rcmt«««  of  iwtiv*  Hamlim 

childran  b*twaan  th«         of  14  and  17  wm 
Hflj  anrolltd  in  mIwoI  . 

3.  n«  !«■  H«waiiana  ov«r  3S  yeara  of  ag*  did 

not  finlih      mmnf  ywi  of  ■chool  m 
othar  ethnic  groups  . 
1.    or  y         p«rc«nt  of  native  ttwniiana  o<fmt  . 
2<V  h«d  gradUAt«d  f  roa  high  achool 

4.  •    ery  tignif icantly  low  porc«.t«g«  of  ii«ti¥o 

HM«iiana  ov«r  JS  ««pl«t«d  4  or  noro 
of  collega 


fori 


Thia  poqr 


ucatioftnl  record  of  native  Maweiitne  auggeet  ■ 

thr  identification  and  recognition  of 

■cadcmically  talented  atudenta«  craftMon 
■nd  tredamn  and  perforMnce  ortiata 

the  develo^Mt  of  educetioital  prograu  to 
■timlate  end  ohalleBge  theae  apecial 
talepta  and  ebilitiea  ^   . 

tu-  encoureg»nt  of  etudenti  to  be  produc- 
tive  individuala  whose  achieveMnta  reflect 
group-  and  oelf-identity  with  their 
Hawaiian  cultural  heritage 


pRncmm  or  BiM 


rocua 

to  identify  e<  jdente  with 
aeceptionel  acholaatic 
ability 

to  provide  edtif^ational 
opportunit ]^a  for  the 
developMnt  of  ecedaoic 
telent 

to  recogniie  ndividual 
acholaatic  achieva^nt 


orgeniie  a  ayateaatio  eearch 
for  atudenta  with  high  abili 
echievffMnt.  eeodfliie  interei 
■nd  Mtivation 

provide  diegnoatio  peycbo-edoce- 
tionel  totting  to  eeeoaa 
potential  .  . 

award  tuition  gronU  to  oualiliat 
atudento  to  eehoole  off  their 
choice 

provide  ecbolerehip  grants  to 

■tudente  for  epociel  odttcotle  lal 
enrieliaent  proortiig  (•♦g.  em 
puter  pfogra— tog*  acieoco  w« 


TOi    The  Native  Hawaiiana  study  Coooiiaaion 

rftOM^     Qeorgetta  Kala.  Oraduata  student 
UH  School  of  Social  Work 


The  ettachad  two  propoaala  are  aubmitted  iV!!'*^'!/^!.'^' 
needo  of  the  native  Hawaiian  population  aa  defined  by  the 
OoiMi&aaion'e  report*  ^ 

The  propoeala  outlina  poaaible  program  idaaa 

funded  through  the  ewarding  of  reparationa  money  to  Native 

Hawaiiana.    I  would  be  glad  to  devalop  the  program  propoaala 

in  greatar  detail  or  to  Ty^i^Ki.?!.^" 
poeitiva  iod -conatructive  waya  to  help  Native  Hawaiiana. 

Tha  cc^iaaion'a  report  nade  an  important,  objective  atate« 

SSuI  thi  Itatua"f  the  Hetivg  Hawaiiana.    My  only  recom- 
SSda!?SS\r^  uJlId.  .  Sletlon  that  would  make  a  -bjeetive 
atatmnt  about  the  emotional  end  mantal  health  atatua  of  tha 
lli:l!T:S  poojli  iS  the  iaUnd  coe^'nity  today.     t  might  in- 
elude  in-depth  interviewa  about  what  it  ia  lika  to  be  an 
Hawaiian    or  raaearch  dat^  on  the  degree  of 
felt  by  Hawaiiana  of  different  aocio- economic  and  age  lavela. 

Thank  you  for  tha  opportunity  to  reapond  to  the  report  of 
The  Native  Hwaiiana  Study  commiaaion. 

Nabalo. 


.recogniie  individual  achievemer 
through  competitive  actlviti 
"(e.g.  eaaay  contaat,  apeech 
feativala.  research  papera* 
apecial  projects,  etc.) 


PgRFORMtMCK  ARTS 


to  identify  avudente  with 
potential  creative  ability 
in  the  performing  arta 

to  provide  training  opportu* 
nit  lea  for  the  devalopasnt 
of  performance  akilla 

♦o-  roooQirt-to  individual   

echievemont  in  the  per- 
fotmanco  arta 


-  conduct  ■  ayatematic  talent  oea  ch 

for  crest iva.  aotivated  a*:ud'  nta 
in  the  performance  arta  , 

-  conault.  evaluata  end  provide 

guidance  by  meatar  taachera  n 
the  dif f erant  performance  an  aa 
-  - -ward^  schotcrahtp  grante  for 

private,  apecialited  lesaona 

-  invite  qualified  etudente  to  en  sll 

in  a  highly  aalective  achcol 
for  tha  perforaing  arta 

-  award  granta  to  auccaaaful  Hawa  tena 

to  ancouraga  then  to  craate  . 
projact  that  will  demonatratt 
their  talent 

-  provide  job  placrtoent  aervice  t' 

eeaiat  atudenta  in  preparing 
for  auditiona.  interviewa  anc 
other  trairing  opp^rtunitiea 


CMArtfltiEILAMD  TBADEfllttM 


•  to  identify  atudenta  who 

demonatrete  exceptional 
akilla  aa  craftamen  and 
tradaamsn 

.  to  provide  training  oppor- 
tunitiee  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  akilla 

•  to  recognise  individual 

achievaieent 


fiervAxea 

conduct  •«  ayatamatic  Dearch  for 
skilled,  motivated  atudenta  i 
the  tredea  and  crafts 

develop  apprenticeahlp  training 
pro^raitB 

provide  on-th«-)ob  training  with 

volinteer  m«Bter  craftsmen 

and  ttadeamen 
participate  with  Dot  in  providin 

e  vccational  training  achool 
fund  opeciel  projecta  deaigned  t 

be  economically  productive  en 

akilled-orienied 


ERIC 
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M»  Inatlll  pt id«  among 
HaW'iiUn  youth*  for  their 
cultur<i)  heritage' 
tij  develop  a  cooperative 
•pint  4(nong  young 
Hawaii  ana 
to  protdr  leadership  train- 
ing opportunities 
to  recognive  achievomont 
Hawaiian  youth 


organlie  youth  cluba  In  every 
cdmnunlty  and/or  nelghborho* 
at  all  age  levelai  alenent. 
Intermodlate  and  hlg^  achoo 

encourage  canamnlty  aarvlce  pri 
(Individual  and/or  groupl 

jiromote  echlevemant-orlentad  t. 
(individual  and/or  group) 

aponaor  a  aunner  convention  of 
elected  repreaentatlvea  fror 
the  different  cluba 

organiae  cultural  actlvlea  -  at 
contest.  huU  cmpetltlon.  i 
4nd  crafts  ahow.  apecial  pre 
grama  (Nay  Day.  Aloha  week) 

provide  aoclallaatlon  opportuni  iea 
(dannoa.  picnica.  etc.) 

recogniae  Individual  and  group 
'  achievement  (prlae  money,  gi 
flcholarshipa,  ate.) 


y. 


ka 


ta 


A  coMDunlty-bafred  piogram  of  aervlcea  would  provide  the  Impetda 
and  functional  stru^turi?  that  would  make  the  native  Hawaiian  popula- 
tion a  viablv.  effective  and  productive^ minority  group  In  the  lalandi 
These  comnunity  centers  would  be  located  in  geoijraphical  areaa  where 
theri  is  the  largeat  concentration  of  native  .Hawaiianu. 


EDUCATIQMAL  PitOdPAMg 
1.     CQOPerativq  pav-Car«/Pftf^SchQQl  Cant,fff 


£8011 

to  teach  early  childhood 
growth  end  developtient 

•%o  denunat.f atv  f^f active 
parenting 

to  provide  raleeae  tine 
for  parenta  to  pursue 
part-time  employment 
and/or  aelf* Imptovement 
Interesta 


-  organise  e  lending  library  of 

educational  gemea.  toya  end 
inatructlomtl  matarlala 

-  provide  diagnostic  ecreanlng  ol 

chlldren'a  luarnlng  potent li i 
and  development 

-  make  referrala  to  cotnmunlty  ag<  i- 

clea  for  Individual  •veluatl in 
and  treatment 

-  provide  remedlsl/correctlwe 

developmental  prograna  for 
Individual  needa 


la* 

»  to  provide  supervised  care 
tor  achool^aged  chlldten 
oft) r  the  regular  school 
Hoy  f^>roQram 

-  to  Tro\  ide  additional  aca- 

irnnic  support  resources 
for  -hildren  with  trarntng 
difficulties 

-  to  utiUte  kupunas  as  "teacher" 

resources  for  children 


3.  Mawilan  Lanouya  School 

-  to  Bllrulotr  the  usp  of  thi» 

Hawaiian  longu-  )e  by 
Hawaiian  children 

-  to  utilise  kupunas  in  teach- 

ing language  akltlA 

-  to  recrignite  the  Hawaiian 

lanq'uage  as  an  scadenlc 
course  of  stuiy 


Services 

arrange  Individual  and/or  amal] 
group    academic  tutoring  wit  i 
kupunas 

supervise  study  rooms  for  chiU  'en 
to  complete  hooevork  asalgrv  »nts 

make  referrala  for  psycho-educ4 
tional  e/aluatlon  of  chlldri  i 
with  potential  learning  diffi- 
cult iree 


Sarvices 

schedule  regular  classes  for  tt  i 
the  different  levels  of  lan- 
guage atudy 

rectird  oral  history  ss  releted 
by  kupunas 


PBQQRAM  PROPOflALi 

Ths  progrsB  proposes  to  uss  rspsretlons  money  to  sstsbllsh  snd 
Minteln  e  cosamnlty  based  program  of  aoclal.  aconosilc.  educstionsl. 
shAlth  snd  pel It ICS 1  ssrvicee  to  the  Rswalien  snd  psrt-Hswsllsn 
population. 

MQQay  HATIOWALK* 

The  Hstlvs  Hswsllsns  Study  ccmnlsslon  pressnted  infors^tlon 
end  statistics  on  vsrlous  socltMconosilc  snd  cultursl  fsctors  sffect- 
Ing  ths  llvss  of  nstlve  Hswsllsns.    Hswsllsns  snd  par t^Hswsl lens 
.  conprlss  sbott  19k  of  the  Stste's  populetlon  snd  is  todsy.  becanlftg 
thsMst  rspldly  eKpandlng  ethnic  group  in  Hsvsli.    However,  the 
Coeanslon's  report  suHsarlsM  problaaw  that  cWsctsrlse  the  nttlve 
Hswsllsn  populstion. 

Bducatiort.    A  higher  percsntege  of  nstlve  Hswsllsn  chlldrer 
between  the  sgss  of  14  snd  17  yesrs  wsrs  oat  snrolled  in  school.  On 
.49.7  percsnt  of  nstlve  Hawsllens  over  24  had  graduated  from  high 
achool  In  1970.    tistlve  Hawellena  elao  had  the  lowaat  percentage  of 
college  graduataa  (only  4.3k).    They  alao  ccMprlsed  only  7.0  percent 
of  the  teaching  ataff  In  the  public  ecbool  kyaten. 

3.  BogiQ-econoimg.  The  unemployment  emong  native  Hawallana  In 
1970  la  higher  than  the  atate  ewerage  rete.  in  1975.  over  one-fourt 
(27k)  of  natl/e  Hawallana  were  claaelflad  aa  below  the  poverty  level 
Slgnlf Icently  mora. native  Nawallena  ware  receiving  welfere  eaalatenc 
Stetletlce  elM»  indlcete  that  in  1981.  more  Beweilan  adults  were 
■rreeted  end  tne  picture  for  natlwa  Hawaiian  juvenllee  erreeted  le 
ewe)»  more  atriklna.  (fetlve  Hewallena  juveniles  comprised  the  Isrges 
percsQt  of  juvenllee  erreeted  for  erlmfs  coHltted. 

)•    UmJIUi*    Hstlwe  Hawellena  have  e  higher  birth  rete  than  oth 
ethnic  groups.    Infsnt  mortslltv  rete  hae  decreeeed  elthough  It  ^ama 
higher  for  native  Hevell^ns.    Ths  trettd  eleo  contlnuee  for  e  ehorter  ' 
life  eiipectency.    (tatiwe  Mswellene  report  tha  hlgheet  incidence  of 
reeplretory  condition  end  haert  dleteee. 

4.  Poiitica,    ristlve  Hawsllsna  comprise  the  fourth  lergeet 
ethnic  group  but  only  31  percent  wei^e  regletered  to  vote.    Of  that 

.  31  percent  of  regiatered  votere.  only  10  percent  ectually  votM.  Th 

1961  Hawell  stete  pegleleture  conalated  of  seven  pert-Hewnljiene  in 
.the  Heuee  of  Sepreeentetlwee  (out  of  e  totel  of  Sl)«    Only  three  out 
^of  e  totel  of  2»  Stete  Senetore  were  part-Hawellene. 

The  CQflitileelon'e  etudy- cleerly  defines  ereee  of  need  that  will 
require  lamedlete  end  concentreted  ett^ntlon.    The  eolutlon  muet  be 
ell  encompeeslnor    it  snist  «be  readily  ecceeelble.  id^ntlfleble  and  ' 
most  importantly,  it  muet  bAvleved  ee  e  joint  effort  tot  Rewellens 
iOi  Hawallana.    The  services  Tbrovided  must  not  be  mere  hand<>outat  th> 
muet  be  etructured  ea  a  natural  outpouring  of  a  people  caring  for  It 
own  end  thay  muet  reflect  tha^euetoma  and  lifaetyiee  of  the  natlwe 
Nawellana.  . 


SOCIAL  PBOOWAMfl 
1.    Supervised  Beer eat ional  Proorsrw 


-  to  develop  individual  rec- 

reeilonal  Intereete  and 
phyalcel  ekllla 

-  to  develop  good  eportamanahlp 

in  compattlve  athletics 


KfifiUl 

-  to  perpatuete  Hewellen  mueic. 

derce.  erte  «nd  crefte 

-  to  enrourege  "Hswsllsn  aware- 

neee"  end  ,eppracletlon  of 
culturel  hletory.  tradi* 
tlcne  end  llfaatylaa 


training  fecilltlea  for  phys]  il 
fltneaa  and/or  recreetlona 
enjoyment  • 

eupervieed  competltlwe  eporti 


-  provide  meeting  piece  for  clt 

and  other  consunlty  orgeni 
aatlDna 

eeelet  in  the  otgenieetlon  er 
Implenumtetlon  of  e  pregre 
of  club  ectlvltlee  for  you 
Hawellena 

eponeor  feetlwele  to  recognit 
indlwlduel  achievement  in 
different  culturel  ekllle 

-  develop  Inatructlonel  progres* 

uelng  maeter  teechera  end 
kupunee 

•  organise  Hawaiian  teams  as  vr 
teer  reaourcca  to  oor  and 
recreational  orogrv. 


to  function  as  a  referral 
cltarlnghouse  for  health 
neede  and  problemr 

to  be  a  resource  for  infor- 
metlon  sbu'jt  health/ 
medical  ne«da 


provide  health  counseling  and 
assist  in  making  appiopria 
referrala  for  medical  attei 
tlon 

achedule  Infonnei tonal  meetlm 
with  cBiphaala  on  specific 
medicel  problems  of  native 
Hawallane 

utilise  consunity  montel  heal*  i 
aervlcea  -  aasist  in  makint 
appropriate  refetrals 
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to  tncMir<i-}«  Job  produe*' 
tlvooas ' 
-  to  provide  carotr/job 
tralBli  I  ouldonco 


•>  ottobil^h  and  Minum  i  Job 
piopwiint  ••nrlea 

-  or^onla*  coopontWa  vork/atv  (y 

progrMO  utilliing  r««aur«  n 
of  luccoMful  Rotroiiao  bui  Inooa* 
mmn  and  trotdooMn 
to  offor  fMilinioo  UM  for  ovtf  ttiQ 
•dult  oducailofi  olaMOO  U  M 
or  iiaiMh«Mho*«  Cootlnutm 
Kducitlon  proQrMi) 

-  Toluntoor  opprtntleotliip  pro^  'm- 

•tUllod  trodoMMn  tooohim 
intorootod  ■tudonto  aad/or 
•dolU 


POLITICAL  PWOOAWa 


>  to  ancoura  ••  civic  rMpon-      -  aloct  and  org«ni««  ■  pelitici  I 
■ibillt    throtigb  lnfor«  '  action  eoMittoo  to  aonra  n 

Mtiona    Mtinqa  an  «d¥ocata  for  nativa  Ka^iiian 

.  to  rocoQnl  •  and  offactlvo-  couaaa  ond  aa  on  intarprot  va 

ly  uaa  ol  it  leal  action  aourca  of  infonMtion  raQ«  -diOQ 

in  daat  ng  with  natlvo  Howaiiaii  iaauoa 

Howaiia  •  laauea  -  achodula  of  inforvotlooal  mt  inq 

.  to  dovo^or  ioadarabip  on  topica  auch  aa  votar  r« 

through  on-tha-Joh  t ration,  curront  political 

trainin*   opportunitiaa  in  loouaa 

tho  orq  nitational  a  true-    -  olact  adviaory  hoord  to  nano<  » 
^    turo  of  tha  contar  activitloa  of  ^  cantar 

-  organiaa  loodarahAtraining. 

a ions  for  all  alartad  pool  iona 
in  tht  organiMtional  atrt  -tura 
of  tha  contar 


4U 


^•-^  .J  i-^^-u^      '^•^      -*A/  /irz  UU  ^J^i  i^f^^j^ 

iJi  I  TX  f/t-y^^M.  /y^*  LUl^i^^l 

^  tt^'kitr  m^miJtiy  ,\*9^^iik  tyi'khf  tm$*fn*  f^r 

m^UUru  ^/  >Atr,  -A,^ 
A^,.v  ^  A/*/m  A«-^  //m.  a  .Z-^  a  w.^/--/ 
a/  ^uTt^i^^^^lr  /  '^'^'Y 

^iif^  >L/,  J»»^-»  Z  'Z  '«»^  A  «M#Wit 

>^A#.  • 

^*«#^A7i^  'A   H/;«mAA*A^  r^i^^.^itHg  #1' Ayi 

.I.A  A!Mir«,:i<.      ^iM^J-M  j,^^^^^^  ^^/wm  ^*/  ne 


/  StuUlj,  2      *^  .iiA»«iw/       /,^^y  ,M9^hj*m,^ 
' ^  fi«  MJ^^,^J  I  il^yi  '^1^ 

A/  WW  tW..j  L^^Cn.  ,^.i/-Ayiy 

.✓iaV  v^/i/  ./r^^  A**-«^' 
Ay^  #^A«.  X  ^V'V  ^--^  ^l  ^M^U^f 

fUfjiPM  L  J^^fS  Ua ^  i^'fg^f^ff^  ^**a.  //a^*-/ 
A  *^  /A  r^ff  #«  ••^  f0/f**rt 


«I0 


® 


7#    ^»A»%*rii<  *•    t^0^^tii  ^^if^*     If  lifffJyjJtSffpiiMcli^C 

•ft.  W.^  SK^t  I 


iL^U  U.  <wJLA»^   a    U^f  /^/«9*'A  «^««^«/  /•  W» 

^  «<4««i«A,A       /A*»#i-*i  ^0  €i^y>  I  i-^U 

^Lm  SOh  ILJ ft^w  A 

Jy  L  ILUy  i/a.  ^a.^  ft.iiJH^^ 

c  A<o'*A      ^  A/V  ^ A  /wMTt^  iK***'  A#i^ 


1 


A^l  ^^^^^ 


f^A^L^  i^trytt*  f>0riMJ^  ^rtitrr^^L:/  .4 


./■Si 


PAUKUKALO  HAWAIIAN  HOMU 
COMMUNITY  ASSOCIATKM 


tetH  •  0  Hi,,  *  tooa  6280 
tehi^tai,  D*  0,  torn 


947' im 

Hnninl'fajr  Tmk 
259-7220 


For  fivedlate  RtleAiw 


IWlrtf  th»  M«l  of  <;entM<>er  2n.ZS»  ■  dvle^itlon  of  14  p«opU  froa 
virtaiM  |ni»sn«U  HmiUnn  oTK^nlutlnw  rrprmented  the  KaMtlan  Mitlcn 
•t  the  Itt  Avrtcfln  fnt^Un  tntenutionnl  Tribunal  Ht  ti.O.  Uhlveralty  neir 
Owls,  OiltfomlA.   IMer  tK»  h«nmr  of  Ho  1^1*1  ^kkoH'-lto  Are  HwilM-* 
our  doltfitlon  Included  ret>(«Mntot1vM  froa  the  fm^  UXmA  *ChaM,  the 
Protect  Kiho*rl»«  *rVuma,  the  Scuwrelmtx  forllMlM  CoMlttee,  ind  Alohe 
*Xlns  0  No  '^Vio  froa  t)»  Milame  Coe»t. 

Ml  lere  Invited,  along  with  witmtMf  frae  ISO  other  natiau,  to  pretent 
ore*  tettlmox      M9pf>rtlni  Jeci—iutim  m  the  effect!  of  Itolted  Stetet* 
fwliqr  toMsnJ  native  peof lea.  <W  delegaf lot  gave  teettamjr  eoncefnlng  Itoited 
States*  c«e«)llclt)r  itt  the  qverthrow  of  the  flaaiian  aaRtrchj^  itt  1891,  md 
annexation  in  laOfl.  t%  alto  «Mtt«d  teetiMnjr  reftrdlni  Stete  «td  Pederel 
violations  of  the  Kawaiiim  HoNaa  and  Ceded  tsidt  trtnt*.  And  la  detelled  the 
contimcd  destruction  of  llawilian  culture  and  HMlian  lands  hjr  tourisa,  Milti* 
national  coiyir  rat  ions  and  the  AaericM  ■illtary. 

After  f  Ivr  Auft,  of  hearings,  tha  TriKaial  found  continuing  gross  and 
systcMtic  violations  of  international  htMan  rights  doclsriitiens  «td  covanents. 
In  Articular,  the  Tribiatal  celled  for  an  end  to  Mliteiy  eteise  of  lands  secnid 
tP  Indiftenous  pe«f>les,  including  the  island  of  Kaho*olMe.  Itia  Trltama  ilso 
assertfd  clalM  to  loversipity  Hf  the  ettimdlng  natinis*  lmludli«  the  nitlon 
of  M^IM.   Pinally,  the  TrlhuMl  feud  the  Uiitad  Stetrs  of  /Mca  gulltjr  of 
preMdltared  gonnclde  agslnst  indigenous  peoplM  of  the  wrld. 

In  th9  caie  of  HMlM,  m  imX  that  this  policy  of  pttaiidi  ataimt  native 
people  is  continued  in  the  recent  draft  report  of  th*  leegin-aivDliitid  Native 
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Iteak  fee  for  ^  MniiiHielly  to 


«e  elali  to  aetadi  the  fSlleeiat 


ie  your  dnfi  aepuat^ 


eat  ^wrtae.for  the  aeooidi 


U  Ve  feel  the  Miat4  of  thU  Coealeeloii  te  U  vleUXl 
of  •  Ooveeftleeel  Ae%  4«n«i«|  e^  "aeUve  HMsilM**-  too 
SM^to  of  this  iwlBitiia  U  te  "oonteet  e  etady  «f  the 
>  of  the  Itetlve  ■aeatUwa," 


8,  «a  tm\  m\  thia  feport  fhtla  te  miim\A%  the  al4  aa« 
alettlw  U  the  eatlwe  of  a  m%Xm  ^  the  insiaiue  ef 
the  Onitei  ItatM  RlUteiT  V^voae, 


fm  year  naiAU,  ev  eaato  eM  ujboiim  ae  hMf |clerlei 
ae  !ihUve  »u»ilM»*  m  deflaai  U  a  ea^reeeleoU  Aet 
Wt     te  helleve  a  pveikle  tmaeh  of  tMSt"  eilet 
reUlliV  to  the  l^taft  lev  taaia  A«t  aai  the  iMeai 


«e  (Ml  tlai  tte  v«fT  poptee  fe»  the  etirtr  U  totally  orttteir 


rMeliiH,  Matele 

lamiUa  Roiee  na—mlty  Aeeoolatloa 


P.rc*»  Petoese 


IbMaiianii  ^tittty  rovi^tiilon.  TTir  rrprrtt  m}^r  finJlngx  thnt  IbwallAn^  hare 
no  data  to  self 'detomtnAtton  ss  i  sovereign  people*  nor  to  roatltution  for 
the  loss  cif  their  Isnds'*  ire  haned  on  narrow,  hlace<*  reading*  of  ttuMiian 
history.   »rritrm  in  pert  h>  histifrtans  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hittorlcal  Center, 
the  report  serves  onlv  as  a  defense  of  Aeerican  actions  during  the  overthrow, 
and  of  cnntinuetl  %erlcan  dcetinatlm  over  HawiiM. 

also  pmte^t  flw  uv  of  the  repnrt  W  K»th  l*r**H^«fw  «nd  ttenmrrats  ♦ 
as  a  political  fontlvill,   TV*  concerns  of  KStive  llawaiians  deserve  nore 
scrint^  Crti5idcr.1t  ion  fluin  f»i.it  given  hy  the  *=tuiy  rrniii5<iinn  anJ  the  Rq«ihlicanA\ 
and  Denocrats. 

In  .rief,  we  ccndervt  the  repi  rt  a«  a  farce,   rtirlng  tfw  fni  lowing  5lji 
weeks,  intiivtiliMl  nn^r!i  of  our  drlefsatioo  toil!  ^  «u>#<ittinf  t^orr  detaiIcO 
testisoty, 

In  opposition  to  the  rvnort,  ve  asiert  the  Mwreignty  of  the  flawaiian 
Nat  ion »  tnd  \<^\t\  with  r^w  ilpvriCAn  tndian  «isters  and  HmtK-r^  in  the  .u^ertion 
of  their  swereiimty  agsinst  the  U.S.  goverwent. 

*  Native  llamilftnit  Sttaly  Cnvissirm  Drsft  Report,  pp.  216*?19. 
**  Native  Itaiffllians  Study  Comlsslcn  t>raft  Refnrt,  pp.  lV  iy>. 


\  . 


640 


er|c 


'0- 


k!mu  XMli'l.OMlrpmm 

mtvm  HiMtiiA  study  dminim 

prtnm  Kuhio  r«taral  Buildlm 
300  AU  Hdmw  Uvd. .  9ulM  3121 
HoMluiu,  Ha^  968U 


rtm  mknl^wd  IndivldMU  «nd  < 
«  tljt  flontln*  ntmim  of  thi'dMdIini 
ch»  Itatlwt  KpaUm  Study  CaaAUim  to 
MtpavM  ^nm  our  oiivaMtliM  nl  octe 


ilbtliM  U  to  imntivt  ctat 
mt  on  tht  drart  ripart  of 

 >to  Gvtftilly  omidmd 

Indivliiali. 


«id  tl»  4bMn»  of  caxtKa  mlytU  fay  mttXiSUA  ^yjSSSla,  .yiM*  y>  cyymd 

roUvm  to  tht  draft  noart  «•  tuo  ttxatig 
•lai.  ,  In  uddltkn.  tw  critictl  MCtlflm  ol 
«•  tA  mmlUbU  at  thto  tte  Cor  piUto^nMw 
npofi  InodvUto,  * 


_  _    for  tla  I 

t  npert-^Cwtnd  tollikn- 


m  racQinU*  ihi  tlaetAl*  Mt  by  tta 

rinil  R^iort.  md  iMltoo  dw  offfltts  "V^i^ 
<fr«ft  rtport  Mlthin  t)«  liMuA  timShm  md  te-^ 

onm  ml  tht  ntf«d  for  ditalUd  iifpanMt  ttm 


i  lot  t}»  oovUtlan  of  thi 
•  CMMlon  ■wturi  en  tho 
^  thgyo  «n,cheMw«r,  Htftoui 

J  toi 


an  cartaln  tlwt  tht  rtport.  If  adntad  in  Iti 
ttrtoialy  awold  of  tht  M^tltta  '  findins*  of  f^t"  for 
rtoam^tlim  anl  for  aiiitaqint  Conpotalmal 
Haual'l  pao(»U  now  «id  in  tht  funst.^  ^ 

tto  iffM  tlwt  tht  Study  OantMlm  not  dtlty  t  Jutt  Wuioi  in  r<nt<>«  • 
deadltnt  «Kt4n»ian.  ttahalo  for  yoiff  imtittata  oottftcay  of Vt  tiply  at  tnU  oattar. 


m  tea  'olal*p< 

CNfttphG.  Kaaloha. 
OiiliiiBi  pf  AAoo 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


■ataahar  lf»  If ft 


tlaaa  taMiii.  ^    ,  ^ 

■•liva  laaaiiaa  f^aly  Oaan&aaiaa 

0.  taa  10I4T 
laaaUla*  aawaii  f*l^O 

\ 

Daar  liaaa,  ^  \ 

■a  «vaa  vaar  aiaaal  aMaidarallaa  io  aaiaadiat  iba  daadliaa 
lar       JlSiilllla  .r^ablU  eaa^at  a.  tba  draft  raMtt  •! 
laiita  laaailaa  fiaAy  eaaaia*ia«. 

nal  yaa  bata  alraady  rafaaad  a  alsllar  t*^*^;.!^*' 
Oftiarat  laaaiiaa  Aflalti  aarllar  "!J?- 
ralaliaaiy  a«tU  aartar  af  aayiaa  Mda  availabla  l«  tha  laval  t 
aaMsaiiy  ia  aairaraiy  iiftil*df  ,  ^ 

aa  la  iba  aaa^  Ca«  aa  aaiaaaiaa  af  liaa. 

«a  ibaab  yaa  tar  yaar  bard  •arb  aaA  tar  iba  iaadaraKi»  •!  wt 
tailav  la«aiiaaa  «ba  alaa  aar«a  aa  iba  aawlaaiaa. 
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17,  if 13 


Th*  looorftbU  KiM*u  loyd  taali*!,  Clwimnaa* 

HUivs  Bmllvii  Ittkly  CoMlttlon 
DamttMt  of  thm  mtmwiot  loildiiiff 
Itth  ft  C  ats.,  M.N.oloai  «330 
WMhiogtoa*  O.C.  3<)940 

Udl«t  ana  Qmtlwmii 

Mbll*  tto  Uwaiito  iiwin«tMMii*«  Aatooictloa  «ppml«t«t  tha 
opportimity  to  ii—int  on  th«  Dr«ft  Mport  of  your  CcMUttloo 
d«M  foptMter  21,  l»ia,  M  find  that  tte  thort  tlM  porlad 
noulrod  for  count  teo  not  loft  «a  in  o  pooition  of  boing 
ablo  to  eo^iy. 

Mi  aaxBoatiy  roqnaat  that  tho  doadiina  for  tho  aoteittai  of 
cwinta  on  tho  Draft  Robert  boyond  »ov««bor  3l,  iM3. 

Ha  aak  that  yoo  ooaaldor  thia  roqaaat  favoxMbiy. 

Na  ka  aioha  pvMhana« 

NBflC  CcMUttaa  4 

K.  Kappaiar*  Ce-€haix«an 


Co*Chainian 


umum  SBcrioM  or  rativs  haimiuns  studt  oomissioii  rkpoit 

Larry  Kiaura 


WOTfj^  Tha  Uxtof  nr.  Rlftira't  ptpar  dMt  not  Appear  In  tMt 
Appandli.  It  It  nproducttfi  In  Itt  antlnty*  In  tha 
chiotor  of  thit  flMl  Raport.  antUlad.  *«Ut1va 
HMallan  Caltuft.* 


alaata^k  a^tarr  •  aol  ta  adayllvt  aUXity 
rap 

«f  tlM>( 

fulmi  Kaorl  yaopla  baft  ^< 


Vt.  ilr«i«thaai«  kaaltaa 

liataiT  hM  ahBaB  tM  tha  aeaaala  fata,  aaaiU  atataa,  tol  aaltval 
latatraty  of  tht  InialiaA  yaoyift  tea  Bov«d  ia  tlrast  yrayattlaa  to  tha  atr^b 
af  tht  Inailaa  Itngimi.  Thia  ii  ant  a  ttai«ia  «aaa»  nroagbaat  tba  aorif; 
yaoyita  ite  iatraaaa  ia  ivaatica  As  aa  tbreaih  thair  ato  laapafaa.  Jayan  iMah 
it  iaiaar  a  «ori«  ftaat  baa  a  hiatary  a«iiiar  to  tbat  af  »Mi*i  •  laag  italaktea 
vithU-^ranr  Aitliattiva  latara  lai  hlaahiy  wianlai  aeaiaty,  taotaat  with 
rngiati  aoltaraa  by  aaa,  a  atiaay  toaa  of  Itoatari  yooir  yalitiai  ia  tba 

I  toaa  af  aaatoUallM 
[aatayaa  within  a  tativa  froMverkA  tfalika,laMi*ii']|;^^tM  n«rar 
Ita  atbeaia,  goftwoaait,  tnA  baalataaaa  to  ha  na  by  aayana  aot  a  yart 
iiy.  Cloaa^to  hajaa  ia«»  Vaeifia,  tha  la* 
a  yaatfffal  foraa  ia  thair  ova  ailioB  tai  ia 
«a«  laalaoA'a  ralatiflotbtpa  vitb  tba  MMt  VaaifU  aa  a  «h»it  tlaauth  a  novMat 
ht  thtt  Mfhaaitaa  iawntga  oat  floly  ia  tha  traditiaaal  araa  bat  ia  Ibattra  artaa 
aa  «aU.  (Oenpara  tfaia  Jafan  ahira  aot  only         tnl       la  in  Jaftoaaa 
bat  raiyator  tiebanlacy  aa  aoU).  Wthla  tha  Oaitti  Slatta  itaalf ,  tha  atroagaat 
ladiao  aad  l^hlao  groayt  %ra  tbata  tba^  nalnUla  thair  aatlta  laafufaa  aa 
yrtaary  Icofuaita  «f  eMttaioM^aJL^^raAitional  tnl  noiam  araaa,  a.j|. ,  tha 
iavahea  tnd  tht  ltop*ih  ttklamr  ^Iht  noat  iaayirias  aaaa  af  Itagitti  aw  yltyiag 
a  tola  la  ttrt9(tbtnlat  t  yajyiMt  yjgtjrtjgjg^yahum  aa  a  aodan  Itaftuf a 
tbtaiih  tht  affovta  «f  %h»fif)mS^9t  Zaraa^. 

Aithaufh  far  aaa  payyla  ratdlat  tbit  aaatl^  it  nay  aaa  a  aoral  iiaa  to 
atflaaaly  ttraogtbtn  itvalian  aa  a  Itafttaf t  of  dally jaaa  aub  ta  iaaa  it  'aol 
at  all  vjt^  ia  tha  eantmt  «f  tbt  aorlA  eultida  BnaiH.   II  ia  ia  faat  ooimI 
for  a  laagotct  to  ba  ynaotad  la  ita  oiai  ladiiaaotta  traa  la  aaay  naay  parta  of  tha 
aarlA.   to  tba  fjMflo,  tba  frcMb  eoloay  of  Tahiti  tea  a  Tahitlao  liajii^t  yltfttl^ 
atatey  mi  ttaftt  a  aara  >aeh  teiaHa  Tahltiaa  nadltai  atbaela.  Xa  tht  ftrltith 
Itlta,  Htlth  it  pTMAtd  AitfPM  tnb  thtra  la  artn  aa  aU  i6Uh  aairtraity. 
Bfilttrlaad  lawla^  tbt  laa^tiii'  of  ita  tlay  Mntaath  yopalatloo  aa  «aU  aa 
tljraa  olbar  ladl^aaeaa  Itafwtgtt  fraaah,  <lAta»  tai  Italltn  atah  ia  Ita  9m  araa. 
IvmSotalltarlM  iofttwoitn  lifea  tha  fcrlat  Oalos  aaaoarttaikht  naltltaAa  qf 
laacuatat  tpobaa  thara  aa  prtaary  aBivateil  nadlma  ia  atheela*  aalraraltlat, 
»  aad  tgfti'itut.   m  myattlan*  ItMailte  It  tht  only  tota  (a  ahiah  tn  laAitaaua 
•tdttai  ttbaol  tyvttn  bat  aat  hata  tavltallaai  ia  rataM  yaara.  iNa  laat«  Xala^ 
«ad0  tht  raXAtiraly  t  pm  antlot  af  CbUt  baa  ralaalltatad  tht  ladifaaaaa 
laa^Mtt  aa  a  nadita  of  lattmatlM  intti  for  tt^  ladicaooaa  ytOyia. 


It  it  aanatinat  diff leult  for  tearicaaa  to  oMtritaBd  tbt  Inporttatt  of 
Indlcanont  Itofu^t  piDotioa  baoaaaa  noat  of  MtBon  thw  dttotnd  trm 
teicranti  «he  rolaatarily  gar4  ap  tbtir  laafaaia  aad  ealtort  n  la  daoldiag 
to  JMa  dnartta.   ■wal*  1  ia  a  diffartnt  aaaa.  AaUnaal  altalo  group  la 
tba  atbaola^tfha  iadlctoiwt  irouy.  J|it  dibnr  yadSfqStbnlt  groupa  la  tbt 
ttfaaaU  ara  daatadtntt  of  teicrurta  ite  did  aatj^WTU^Rtaai'l  to  aakt 
a  aaa  hiait  bat  to  naka  aona  noaay  aad  thtn  go  baaa  ta  thair  tol^lnnL  eottatrltt 
of  arigia.  fhtaa  i«h9  ttayad  ^d  aa  far  rarioua  raaaoat,  ^m^tMit^tatmm 
^^^^■^rtMltaBiAte  bat  thair  ohildraB  ^  aara  ban  la  teaal'i  ta^ 
ibara  nora  alallarltlta  vitb  tbt  natirt  Hanailaa  ohlldrtn  of  tbt  ttnt  gtotratloo 
tlM  jg^llHtiill*af  that  gtaaratioa.  fhtra  la  tbarafora  a  elottaatt  aad 
a  oartain  tbarad  UiM  Ity  bataatn  ail  tha  naJoP^Aurleta  orlglnatlag  atbBl« 

to  a  ptrlod  of.lBtaraotion  tbrongh  font  o<  tbt  iadlgtnaut 


Tho  batie  ^tttlon  dns  «lthln  tbt  daoeratlo  tgMAm  trtdUlon  thould  bt  \ 
dv  StMalitet  rtally  tiat  tht  Baaailui  Itagutgt  ravirtd^  If  Itfltlatloa  li  tn 
iodl«atloo  of  tha  ylU  of  tht  ptoplt*  thtft  It  ati9h  t  datlrt  tla«t  tbtrt  tert  i 
baan  lava  paiaad  to  pr^ott  tht  laaallaaJriMUft  tlaet  tht  ttrl^dayt  of  tbt 
l^ltlatura'batU  tottyjj^il  A  btlovSpThtVaet  tbat|th»2i  lavt  bart  patitd 
at  tlnat  ttea  tht  haaiiaa  ptopla  did  aot  doalaatt  tht  tlaetontt  tbov  thtt  tht 
datlra  to  atrtngthaa  tha  BMolltn  itagaagt  It  a  vldtipraod  local  f taturt  and  ^ , , 
not  jaat  llnlttd  to  Ittalitat. 


ERIC 


629 


642 


1^  r^i.  ^  Uttl  fcd>» 


L900 

1901 


ctrnw  of  •itho  aifiia  or  immim  MooMwr 

M  volt  H  %bt  ToiTlwry 


It  frf 


ftU  imn  ^Mi  t«»«Xlf  MMIHi  oai]M«M^  

«o«tay  ' 


«) 

xm 

im 

mi 

1959 
1979  o) 


U»  r«|iirli«  ttat  MBoueMit  of  pHMrlot  la 


Itv  f«<|ilrti«  UMBMaai^i  folMUo  to  (bo 
Mlo  of  lorcraiwt  Ud4  to  •ppmf  U  mmiim  ^ 

oaoouAeat^i  tolKtlv*  to'  tte  difltrllutloo  of 
bvoiiaa  taMO  Uod  "tst  bo  is  kmlUtt 

10,000  oppropruntd  for  tbf  pabltntloo  of 
•  HmIIw  dlotloaunr 

HMllu  tteU  b*  twtM  M  •  nbjoot  in  ■U 
hl«b  icbwli  lad  tMebtrl'  eoUaito 

dAeltfotlOQ  ttot  UftpMfO  OKOtpt  tlw  tt«llih/l. 

Md  temllu  luAMCti  itell  bo  eooildoroA  •        ^  6m.  107-80 
fortUn  laA^aat^     ^  ^ . 

2,000  opprvprUttd  for  tbo  «rUli«  oad  ptbllottlloB  of  toibook* 
In  ttMftltM 

dAlly  iBitrueiloa  of  «t  ItMt  ttn  olflnt^i  in  femtliM  o*»w««tloo  y 
or  «rlili«  rti^ilrad  in  tXaontorr  Mtoolo  sor^lac 
flMllan  Hbboi  eblldrn 


low  roifilrlbt  ttat  tb»  nm9»  of  ito  oaadldAtto  bo  priatid 
iflth  tbo  fcvolltn  or  BaiUib  «<J»lvol«t  .  if  iwh  th«o 
b«.  If  mut«t«d  f^*^ 

ao.OOO  for  tbo  mbllofttlon  of  o  kmllon  dlotlonory 

(thii  It  tbo  Inltia  fteadli«  for  th*  Pttloi' l-llbort  OlctlooMTl 

«5,000  for  tKo  purpoit  of  porpotuotloo  ef  thi  Hwlloo 
»rt.       cultttTt.  (Thli  trt«blUhoa  tbo  UoUwiUjr  of  BmoI'1 
CcMlttM  for  ih«  ProMrvoiloa  oad  BiuAf  of  iftmll«i  Uat»u««* 
Art,  Mil  Culturt) 


I.  I.  19^9 
Cbop.  <  8M.  909 


"bigllth  iod  itwAiiao  tball  b*  tbo  official  lati»uc«i 
or  RkMll  afpi  ttet  BaiMllon  ibftll  b*  r«<|ilr^  for  ^ 
public  act*  «od  trMsactloai  ofdr  oo  prvrld«d  by  l«tf. 


8«etlon  ( 
Artlelo  Vt 
8Uti  Conttlttttloa 


ivra  b)      *Tbt  auto  oH^  t««aoto  tit  otMay  of  iMilM       iMttoo  ^ 

mldo  fta*  0  mmlim  o*io«l<M  protn*  oouiitliii  Aito  Oqpi^ltirtS-s* 
of  U^m9  coltoro  aai  bl>t«n  is  tbt  fftUU 
■eteoli.  Tbo  «oo  of  ewnltr  «»wtloo  AoU  bo  ^ 
Mooon^oA  u  0  nltAblo  tnA  MoootUl  mm  U 
ftottMrli^  tbo  UmllM  <fttimlHiMl  w^wn^ 

1919  mmm  oolootiA  Cl«  tbt  t^r. of  Kttoiate)  Cttr-f  Cc»jjf 

ihtU  cooMtt  of  ■mill.  or  £^5**£? 

phrooofl  Ml  ttaU  bt  oolootoA  wttb  t       to  tbo  lo.  b<,  to 
«  mti^^mt  of  tbt  OMO  to  btttorle,  mltarai*       TMb,  . 

SEr«rt  topopttvblool  fortoros  of  tta  Jjjj^^ltftrtrt*  lK» 

Ptartbtr  ortdtMO  of.tbt  dttlro  mam  tbt  |«pa«tlaB  tbtt  ftMtiti  mrrftm 

tttboOftlvts^ttrof  CotllMeo)iBl9B.   St  bot  ko^  • 

taroUBint  for  o  Ui^u^tM^  tbo  Ootrwoltr.  At  tbo  yttb  of  tbt  •btby  bocB*  to*  tbo 
lH«liuli«  of  tbo  lotott  of  ttmX  ■nollM  ooltarsl  iiw«i9«o  la  tbt  o»U  t 
l^»t  tbo  Qatvurtli/  tovoUMt  of  atiif  om  owar  tiroo  ItttM,  Urt 
tbtro  wro  ^tt  orw  too  hiDAroA  orot  1«  l«39  >t  o  pvloi  yboa  tb»o  «lte*t 
•pptor  to  bo  019  po^iti^oloPjJSfe^flr  ltoai«i  l«tlMfo  *•  tbo  cMAltr*  At 
'  tbt  lUo  ovpno  of  tbo  Oolroroity,  Moliu  mi  o  groBtfr  «u«l]M«t  tb«  tbo 

too  AnoptMi  l^a^ot  tsgbt  tbtro  toA  tbtt  it  vlttait  tbo  ottMlMo  of  o 
-  U^OMO  ro«»lr«Mt.   VitoIlM  lo  olio  o  popOar  oobioot  U  ^tt«o  ctfUogoi 
•      mfl  iwnlir  e9ll«oo  tbtt  off  or  It.   ttoa  offtroA  hMlloa  it  tXoo  m^^m 
'^otU  onroUoA  ot  •  cmrto  for  blsb  oeboot  ttoAotto.ta  b«b  ^r«to 

bleb  teteelo  Coppi^rfw^olr  tbrM  ont  of  tboat  ttrlto^  mUX  bvot  srlrott 
bleb  Mboolt  la  ft>Mi*l  offtrtd  Umiim  la  198?)  mfi  la  fab&lo  bl«b  totvoU 
(lb  Xm,  n  out  of      -obll«  Ucb  tobooU  boA  tat  fow  of  iMtiUa  UflMO 

Murto).   Tbtro  o-e  nlcbi  ttbool  elattot,  Qaltrortltr  wtatlaa  olatoto,  WCA  tl   ■ 

otnrob  olototo,  toA  otiw  u«aiity  baooA  Ittalita  loaMo  olaotto  U  ■mUH. 
Id  rotopoato  to  ote^ot  la  tbt  Atoto  Coettltttloe,  tbt  Diputaiat  of  Miittlna 
^  iBitUtol  a  mmiiH  bbiAlot  Protrw  to  laeorporatt  liMilta  ttofaift,  Mitavo* 
taA  blttoT  iato  tte  olrrieolua  vitb  tbt  gaol  of  rtooblag  aU  oMoato  U 
oibllo  tataoli  la  MioalM.  At  prttoat  (19*1 )  tbit  |nn  It  aftM'  prtaorllv-.* 


\J    «t  tlatBttry  oUt  ^  taS  voaobtt  i 


eUttM.trt  ttrowly  ottpportodbr  ^ooto  of  aU  rao 

moot 


tbllAfoa. 
«trMtioi*aUbaiAlU 

■crQap-la 
of  Uuettloa  at-tbajrotott-^ttT 

Tbtro  It  oltor     *4tott  tbta  tbat  tbt  ptaplt  of  fc«l«  1  m^  tbt  ■tMlita 
Utwmi  to  «r»Wt  mA  flcrlib  nA  tbty  f*ol  tbat  tbt  l««iait  «oU  bo  valaabU 
for  tbm  tad  tbtir  ohiidrao  to  bt  obit  to  tptokf  Tbo  itasMfo  al«arly 


4- 


ii  (tinins  notut  in  tht  cdMMnitjr  ted  tbii  trtnd  loobo  t»  eoatlauo  tlaeo 
■ott  of  tht  youn«  jp«qplt  who  ets  tpeafc  tbt  laat^o  «itfi^)i}jKS«tfr  trt 
collect  tdueottd. 

Vith  til  tht  ropultr  support  btblad  tb«  Htiftlita  l«iAUt«t»  Mt  iwlA 
think  that  trttt  pro«rt*t  wnuld  bt  udt  in  tbo  trtt  of  dtrtloploTTlutMit 
ipMktri.   Thii  It  aot  tht  cm9  wd  tht  rtaton  for  it  it  tb^t  thoit  u.  'jitttly 

10  eootrol.  <th*t  it,  tht  idaioittrttori  of  tb«  lov*  tad  prc^ra*  ttldm  bold 

t  ttrioui  inttrtit  io  Rtwaiitn  Itncoi^t  tM  eolturt  tbtattoXtrti,  tad  to*  la  it 
no  rtal  rtlu*  for  tedty'i  vyrld  cxetpt  potiibly  to  btop  iloit  itudtati  io  tebool. 
Tbii  tttit^itdt  ii  t  contlimttion  of  tbt  ritwt  bold  br  th*  |^itb  tptobioe 
e«»it/  it)  tht  niBttt«nth  ctotury  tod  it  btpt  tllrt  todty  Boac  otelaiitratort 
who  tr*  oft«n  frm  Vorth  Aatrieo  or  if  Dot  roitfd  tbtrt  btr*  t  elott  offUUtioo 
with  idtoi  •iftotlna  froi  thtrt.   Tbit  Ittdt  oo*  to  btlitrt  tbat  thii  pbllotoplior 

11  pw^  of  tht  ttntral  ^"tImb  oorld  tritw  rtstrdinc  noatfttttra  eulturtt  ttpteitUy 
thcit  of  Pt<if  ic  ttltndtriK^Tht  rttult  hat  btta  rotitttoct  to  ■twalita 
linC^ti*  iod  milturt  pr  «r«a«  by  tfteiniitrttori  la  tehooli  ttm  tbt  Uoiwtrtity 
4Aiflteotact^(wboit  tariy  tdainiitrati-  i  ftlt  tbat  Rtvailta  ItektA  t  litcroturo 
tnd  ihwild  ttui  not  bt  twi«ht  tnd  wboi*  prtitat  foeulty  ttiU  harbor  fttllngt 

tueh  at  itudtoti  will  bt  dtprirfd  1/  tbn  •tody  RtMiiita  littrmtw.;  Ir'^toA  of 
&«li»h  littrtturt).  to  tbt  Katbtaibs  School i(  vhoit  ocwBitlort  diteeurifo 
itudtatt  of  tetdoiic  tbllHy  frm  ttfcint  Htwmiitn)?*^  tbo  Doptrtaoot  of 
UucotioD  (which  trt*»i  hi«h  Mhwl  Rtmiitn  l«n«ut«t  inttnictioo  ot  temttbioc 
of  til  tfttrthouth  If)  tht  contttt  of  fortl«n  lt&|utc«  t«oehin«). 

hill  coplitAct  vith  pr^iiion*  for  tbt  •pr<Miotiofi  of  Rtwaiita  htvt  ntwtr 
bMn  att  In  Btwti'i-    In  ctiti  ohtrt  protrtat  h«r*  bt«  laplWttd  ttelaiitrttiwt 
phlloiophy  dtttmin^i  tht  typt  of  proerta  that  rAM^it.    Xnttrtrt  In  oWtlning 
<iutlity  faculty  it  gtntrally  low.    la  tbt  Dtpartatnt  of  Sduettioa  it  uttd  to 
bt  CMoa  prtetic*  to  ttaUo  tht  crttottt  ttacbtr  ttm  cwttidt  Rtwti'i  t  court* 
called  •towaiiant"  t«i«ht  to  th*  j»o\a«a  ttudtnta  In  lAieh  aphaaia  w»t  ^t 
on  thii«a  tuch  ta  coconut  cr^fta*  ainCinA  tqnca^  tad  th*  Voii  •btet'v  Frltft^a 
in  th*  pr*atot  Papartacot  of  0  Wucttloo  tlacnttry  tchpol  Aawaiiaa  l*i«itC*  ^ 
CTiltur*  progra  l^r*  hlrad  ptopl*  with  no  tbility  to  ap**k  tbt  liKaiito  Itoftiast 
for  poaltiona  tailing  for  natira  ap«ab«ra  of  RtwailMi!   At  tbt^Unlrtraity  of*  ' 
K^walM  at  binoc»  hiring  for  th*  HAwaiian  l*n«»iaf*  progra  ia  cootrollod  by 
V<gr«ip  of  faculty  aoibara  ttacbiog  BouthMiat  Atitn  Iti^iagta  i^t*  lack  of 


{ORCom  for  th*  ftiaiiiy  of  th*  Bawmiian  Itn^utg*  prograa  tbtt  aipporta  tbtir 
d^iArtatat  tet  h»4**'        P^'^HMlta  on  tht  prtotry  oourtt  of  Htwaiita  !• 


d^partatnt 
t**chtri, 


loagiMAt 


IVrbapa  tb*  aoat  atddtalag  ftatar*  r*aulttng  fra  tte  a^laittrati^ 
•ttitttd*a  toward  tbo  Bawaiita  ItoritAt  *«A  calturt  it  la  tbt^ffSiPLt  taA 
t«tt  «bicb  thty  j*n*rally  taaoaragt  taA  tpprwr*.  firat.  tbtot  ^^igraa  ttoA 
to  btv*  rtry  littl*  aeodaic  rljjor.   Tbia  it  la  aeordaiMt  oitb  a  boliaf  tbAt 
tbM^  ia  not  ouoh  to  tbt  Riaaiita  loaiui«t  tad  ooltart  taA  ala  la  teoarAueo  ^ 
witb  t  lack  of  ooneoro  tbtt  atudtatt  aetuaUy  btcat  flaat  la  tbt  lOA^tagt. 
Stooi^,  tatt  taA  pograt  ttad  to  aphatitt  tb*  oatitat  atptott  of  tbt 
eulturt  tbtt  b«r*  do  plte*  U  tbt  ttodaata  AaUy  liwtt.    tf  ftiglltb  oXatkat 
aptetit^  traditional  Attrioaa  eultur*  liko  Bataiita  elaatt*  aptetltt 

.  ^aaoattot  alotb^*  tbt  aaot  of  atiaot  btrAa,  and  tbo  Aifforoot  ^yytt  , 
of  ^Sjwaib  aoat  taoriou  ttaAtDta  weald  oaly  kpow  bow  to  talk  tbat  tt«Aa» 
\U\m,  la  a  ia«  etbla*  atnetlog  tPfftl^,  tad.^  parla  of  t  eoooikia  toy. 

Tht  htary  apbatia  a  aaoiat  aauir*  it  eoaaltttat  »ltb  tbt  Muoiairtoa 
wifw  of  tb*  ateiattiatora  tbat  tt«t  Itwa^laa  eulturo  tt  oaotbiag  .fra  tha 
pMt  ad  *|ArtAlo*  ioat"  la  tb*  ¥b»l*  troAiti^a  of  fm^  wA  lattta, 

•U  BOQ  IbwaiLaa  eaooptt.  Oat  Aoon*t  ta  taougb  ttrtat  a  foatttr*^  of 
coataporary  lotal  X\t%^  oootittkatlaa  of  ftattu^o  oam  to  botb  aoAtra 
aad  tafitat  itawtiiao*  or  ora  ftotorta^^f ^taoiojtjfiaiia  atatart  tIM 
towaiia  tpeaktra  thaatlwM  bar*  bott^   Is  ciaatot  oe*  Aoot  aot 

ttaaUy  iaare  worAa  likt  ftaka*t>  afttM?.  flSk1tkt>  or  ^il^Bitbtt  art  eaMoaly 
ua«A  la  ttroOA  teaiia  failita  tad  obiob  tbow  a  troAitloaal  iatarttt  ia 
Itaallatat,  n«ata*tt»  aA.  attitaAta  toward  tbt  aparaataral.  «oro  offoft 
abould  ala  b*  piM*d  a  rolaforolag  loaUla  worda  «<ana  to  aU  leeal 
attaitf  group*  awh  a  kiwUa^  jbS&*       fiSBCifi*  ^  ^ 

tbtir  Itata  la  rtlofortiiiv  tb*  rolt  of  aawaiia  la  tbt  joiaiag  of  tbo 
wtrioua  rata  to  fom  o  aiagl*  uwini^y. 

Oraly  b*ary  aptetio'a  a«ioat'Mai*i  eu  aotully  btlittl*  tbt  oaltart 
btoaa  wittaut  a  itro^  baokgronad  la  eoetaporary  Btaiia  eoltara  mA  Itafttit  ^ 
"  aaeiat  Bawai'l  it  otry  diffiettlt  to  aadatttad.    11  dM*i*M  to  bt  rottvrtA  la  |«rt 
for  ibta  tad  aoiy  oAvaaod  itody  a  BtoitOf  ia  la  teflitb  oUaaoo.  Tbo 
apteaU  on  aoiwt  aMaiU  utiw  o  aiporfieial  taA  fiigliab  batoA  wiata 
local  acbmla  bt4  actaaUy  Aat  aort  ham  tba  good.  Mtay  octAaioally  taltatod 
Maiia  atuAtnta  tert  bta  taroad  aay  fiiAnioao  •tady  of  teaiiw  eultort 
boeaa  tbay  btlitvt  tbat  It  roaliy  ia  a  atf^t  at  it  it  (raattd.  Otbira 
d«rtlop  %  ratatie  otitetetet  to  tbt  yn^lMfBirt  taaiaat  iMtl*!  ia  daoertbti  ta 
th*  taita  ai^  rtfuw  to  rtoogaitt  tbt  ttOMaaa  of  tbt  Saaila  troAitia. 
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rtrtopt  tb«  •ott  ttUlfls  ftfttur*  of  currvnt  BkMllui  lancuM*  tnd 
culture  pTOfrmt  It  how  tn«y  hsf*  bt«n  appllwl  vith  tb*  tiny  popolatloo 
of  nttWe  RaMllwi  ■pMktoc  ehlldrM  wiiMtlac  trm  ll'lhw.   n«M  ehlldr«ii 
«rt  not  Mnrletd  by  aoy  profr«i  tiivourB-/ log  th»  ItamlDf  of  HaMllM.  lot 
•VMi  th*  vld*i{)r*«d  tlMtntAry  pro|rM  hai  bvan  oTrartd  to  th«i  viMn  tiay 
«r«  tb«  onot  who  wmU  ttcnd  thu  soit  to  gtln  f r«ii  I««mti)g  •od«iii  tpttllliw 
•at  relnfnrrfli«nt  of  t|i«(r  laoiuMi  In  mdmI.    InttMd  tht  DApartacnt  of 
MucatloQ  ban  clvctn  to  >dd  ^xrth•r  proifuroi  to  tb*  ftlrt«d^^Riiur«  of 
UM  of  th«  Bttilith  iMgwac*      •  atdlua  of  adueatton  ro^lrtd  of  tb«  ll'thffi 
•ehool.    Hl'lbau  eh(ldjr«n  rtildtnt  on  Kaua't  ■■■■gtmn  InttMd  of  balot 


■iie(Mrti«4  to  tbar*  thtlr  totovlodg*  of  Htvaltan  Itofttc*  vltb  Ktua'l  ebUdrvo 
durlnt  Htwalttn  lanKuagt  ijfa^  Itttont,  #ttk«n  to  clatttt  dttlfMd  to 
•VT*  tha  e<apl*t*Iy- Into  I>«(llth.    Brtn  llMhau  ttudmtt  atttsdiiic 
th*  RMttuntlui  sahooli  tuiv*  b>ay^ol|^iio^,t^  taroXI  Id  Btvallaa  Ita^tf* 
olttttt  wtitr*  th4y  had  hop«d  to  Itarn  fgKpyLmtt  raftdlrtg,  nod  vrltlag  of 
tbalr  natlva  lancuact  for  tha  flrtt  tint.    If  Mtelulttratort  wart  rtally 
tarloui  a^t  tha  Hawaiian  languaga.  tha  flrai  priority  thould  ba  to 
<trancth«n  th*  natWa  ipaaktr  ccanunlty. 

One  faatura  1*  eoMon  to  all  tttuatloat  in  vniob  laamtfta  It  utod  to 
ttrtn^than  a  people,  that  It  the  ute  of  the  langUKita  at  a  pr-laary  aaaot  of 
et«inLratlMi   In  delly  nontradltlenal  at  vail  aa  tradltiooajl  areaa.  ^wallaD 
vlU  nevtr  ba  able  to  halp'\ta  people  If  there  It  no  aeeertlon  of  Ita  priMtry 
place  In  tha  people' t  nodem  llret.    In  oHar  for  the  lba«ui«e  to  be  prUary  In 
tudey'fl  world,  aodern  tfocebulary  haa  to  be  colleetedt  ttandardliadt  and 
dUper  M.    Aca<f«leally  challenging  textt  written  t.tm  a  eontMporary  local 
HavallMn  vlevrnlnt  autt  be  written,   the  etlatlng  Hawaiian  laa«uage  aedle  (printed 
and  radio)  aide  n»«it  to  ^MU>poi^*<l^^*l**^*^°n  needt  to  be  glvta  a  role  at 
a  HawalVaa  language  \edlJ[^^ 

Eiveotlai  In  tny  tar  lout  ttrengthanli^  of  the  Hawaiian  laoffuage  It  a  eeatral 
languai(*  planning  body,  vueh  ae  exlitt  In  other  arcatj  .  tn  the  Paoiric 

te«lf(e.g..  In4anttla^i  the  Phllllplnee.  NalaytleT^ete^)  to  be  effective,  tblt 
bodysuit  practice  what  It  preachet  (In  contraet  to  aott  prttent  progrMt),  ttwt 
Is  all  HAbar^  9t  thlt  body  ihall  ba  fUant  la  KawdAlan  wd  uae  u  axelutlvely 
In  rU  iie#tlngi  and  rieordi  oi  the  group      It  tha  policy  In  otbar  language 
(ilannlng  bodl.*i,    tti  jurpute  ihould  be  to  collecty 

the  ipoken  and  vrltteo  Bawallu)  language  froi  all  louroct  and  froi  It  etteblltb 
and  dliimlnate  ttadd*rda  of  itt  u«age,  ba  a  eource  of  new  vocabulary  relating 
to  the  ttodern  and   future  vorU,  and  be  a  Miurea  for  HawUan  Mdlw  aaterlalt 
relating  flrat  to  Havel*  I  and  turn,  then  to  the  world  et  large.   A  propotal  for 


yatre  eg'j  that  replacing  Hawaiian  vlth  ZteHth  would  benefit  the  lawaltann 
haa  gon'.en  a  ItttU  stale  tnd  hat^aore  negatUet  than  positive  fat  remlta  * 


If* '  Ijlijre  •.  KJlf 


Vl^h  leag^Atge  vU:  rrit  l)fr  and  "itiXh. 


1> 


The  fffltabUsteent  of  e  Hawaiian  lenguagt  planning  body,  Bavallan 
aedlua  lebool,  and  Hawaiian  language  day  care  centere  could- ttart  >  revertAl 
In  the  faiae  laigs  of  Hawatlan  and  Ut  aetoclated  culture  at  being  uctultable 
ei  a  priaary  vehicle  for  th'^  world  of  todey  and  tcttorrov.  tcoHxaHiti 
ftlcnaxxtlau   Revltalltlng  the  language  la  certainly  the  only  aeaae  by  which 
Bodean  Ibvalltna  can  have  any  oeanlogful  uf*  In  tenit  <lf  traditional  culture. 
MtfattM^Bw^^wwrtfc— >M«||M«y»»f»h»ti>«>.*»  The  eon  sorted  effort  that 
luch  an  undertaJilng  woul)  Involve  would  certainly  reinforce  Ifewallao  valuaa 
of  gr'Ajp  activity  which  cmld  eenre  the  people  well  In  area^ttlde  tbe 
revlaal  'if  ^^t  traditional  language,    g  The  t.Seory  proposed  over  one  taudrcd 

1  benefit  the  lawaltan 
in  positive  fat  remit 


gueh  a  body  tamad  tha  tele  ttiaa'o  mm  prtaantad  In  tatimooy  to  tha 
flawttllao  Study  ^a^lttlod  In  Itt  vlalt  to  boolulu  aod,lt  attaabad  bva 
aa  fm  appMdlzJ2£^ 

Tha  funding  of  laafftjwa  ralalad  jrojaata        la  no^  uaotagn  for  ttit 
f adgral  gorgnviaari .   ^  Diftnaa  Davartaii  apanda  eoatldarablt  wat  to 
•oemraga  tha  ttuf  ■<    "  foreign  lan^iagat.  yadaral  srantt  In  coajaotloct  with 
atb«r  toiuroaa  aalntaln  tha  Alaakaa  iatlva  Uogiiaga  Cantv  In  yalrbanka  vltb  % 
19A0  ct«ff  of  11.   Tha  Unlvartlty  of  aawal'l  tmsA  Ittalf  haa  baaq  lovolwad 
In  a  progrta  vltb  eoAeidarable  fadarml  anppert  to'Attltt  NleroBaaian  Uapiagaa 
In  tha  eraatlon  of  dietlonarleat  gi—ti't,  raadarti  atandardltad  ortho«irapblaai 
and  lodt«eoount  •adtum  aahoola.  Uhy^*tb«re  *   no  aiailar  progrv  for  bn«lUn!?'i 

Btaldat  a  UagiKga  i^aaalQf  body,  If  tha  laagudce  llSivaly  grov  and  proap« 
It  will  ba  oacetaary  to  raaatabllth  nawallan  aadiw  aoteola  a«eordli«  to 
tha  actual  d«aod  of  parantt.    It^l  tha  faglltb  •adlwMte  te|jpl  lai^  ntonad 
by  tha  RapuhllOt  Tarrltoryt  and  state  untU  196>  th«t  b3  thTgiaataa? 
I V  affoot  on  1%  aMtJMk^  Btaaliao  n«  a  prlaary  leocuaga.   Tha  uaa  of  teaaiUa^ 
aa  the  aadlw  of  laattuetloa  would  not  praolud*  tha  latnlng  of  Jtagllah  or 
any  forelog  innguaga  at  a  eubjaet  of  atudy  In  tha  aoteoXa. 

91nce  thare  It  -a  lev  requiring  state  p^iMtlon  of  tha  amllao  laacuagat 
and  tinea  the  Uv  pravantlng  HMnllan  aadba  aohoolt  «aa  atrueb  In  19^9,  and 
tinea  thara  are  alto  eooaldaratle  feattrlalt  for  taaobli«  through  tha  aadlw 
of  Bavallan  fvin  btyond  tha  taeoodary  aehool  lawal  trm  tha  fan  aoaarahUl 
parlod  that  could  a«nre  al°h^lilia«  of  tm  teat.a*  and  tinea  tbg^a^ 


quallflad  eartlflad  taaahart  ate  are  flvan^t  In  BaMliaB,  It  «aild\ba  ^Ita 
faaaable  for  tha  State  to  aat  up  a  Hawaiian  aleaaotary  aoteol  wban»  parent 
daaant  ■■itlati  It  ttroagaat.   Thara  '.a  lodaad  preeadant  1a  pihlle  iBMraloa 
atthooie  tetigbt  through  tha  Madliat  of  f  oaralgn  languagat  In  other  Jtatee<  etatee 
vhare  tha  proaotlon  of  meh  lanvaagaa  la  not  rtqulrad  by  lav  aa  tha  ^«Botioo  of 
bwftllaa  It  ra^ilrad  bare.'  Tbtra  *«ntn^TT*%i""'*^'  i>  tVttt 

an  lodUcnout  language. aadlun  eobool  already  In  tha  Unltad  Statee  on  tha  Icfaho 
a  > ^4^K  4  %J^^ 

Tha  third  fundaiaatal  naad  In  ravltalltlng  teaallao  la  to  ratatroteee 
the  laacuage  lato  thoaa  uny  bwallaa  faBlllei  ware  It  haa  bvaa  leat.   A  trcfiftt 
of  laartlng  preaehool  ehlldran  In  the  language  la  a  paagavt  way  to  ratntroduee 
tha  language  into  tha  faally  and  ttlaulata  learning  taoog  older  faally  Meahara. 
Thle  atthod  haa  baan  provad  auoeatafttl  In  ttiyopa  In  progreat  to  rawltallie 
•t  Breton  and  It  balag  appllnd  vlth  eaeltlng  raailta  In  law  Zealand  In  tha 
rarltallBliig  of  tha  miynatian  N^l  lai«ui«a.    auch  a  progrea  la  a  natural 
vlth  In  the  blnahlp  oriented  Bavallan  haaa  oultura  and  a  graat  foodnaae  for 
bablee  ao  ^idaot  eaong  Ba««liana. 

/ 


VII.  L««al  Aapactt 

What  place  ean  one  find  for  tbe  tewallaa  lencug*  In  dlacufalona  of 
Ifigal  aapactt  of  eonteaporary  Bawallao  problsa.   firet  tbore  it  tha  alaple 
cate  of  ^ely  legltiatad  lava  dealing  vlth  tha  BaMallaa  lai^uaga  not  being 
anforcad.    There  May  be  grounde  for  aultt  elalalng  diltbarate  nooocnpllanea 
vlth  th4  Uve. 

Sacondi  thar  nay  be  grouodt  for  ailta  In  eataa  where  lava  t^aotlng 
tha  Oiwailao  language  ««re  lapAcaenitad  but  In  nab  a  faahlon  at  to  oagate 
tha  Inteadad  (urpoat  of  the  l^vt.  ^ 

Third,  thare  It  the  gatttar  of|Hw''0t^tf^glven  Html  Ian  lai^uaga 
projaettln/eplte  of  lava  ealllng  for  pr«otlon^«+ 

Pourth,  thara  It  tha  a^ttar  of  tha  policy  ra^Lrli«  only  Soglleh  aadliA 
acboola,  Initiated  by  tha  Republle   and  cootlmad  by  the  Territory  end 
SUte  untU  1965  by  ttatntt,  and  eontlmad  uaofflelally  alnea.   Thli  It 
tbe  frtaary  reaaon  for  tha  death  of  tha  Bavallan  inoguaga  aa  a  aatlwa 
language  with  e  reoawnble  poiMlaiteo  tinea  apprtslaately  19?<^  on  all  lilaadt 
but  11*1^.    It  it  nlno  tha  policy  that  thraatent  any  aerlout  sova  to  rfvltallie 
Hawaiian  aa  a  flrtt  language  today.    If  toe  wHawtfaa  cctamloatloD  of  tha 
Hawaiian  language  It  a  legally  clalaabla  wrong  In  oourti  the  ortemlnatloa 
of  the  language  can  be  attributed  to  tha  pollclat  of  the  United  etatea. 

yifthi  thare  It  tbe  natter  of  the  lott  of  tha  ebUlty  to  fully  enjoyy 
participate  Ini  develop,  and  benefit  IntaUaetually  frca  tewallaa  culture  due 
to  tbe  forced  lott  of  tha  lan^age  y" 

8Uth,  thare  It  the  natt^  of  faandlcapt  reeultlng  froa  the  lott  of  the 
Hawaiian  Itnguage  luch  aa  the  Inability  to  raed  Bavmiian  daadt  to  feally 
property)  tbe  Inability  to  function  In  Hawaiian  elitreh  leader thl p.  ete.  whleh 
any  be  coatettaMe. 

Savcnth,  thar  It  the  natter  of  the  pvynhologieal  dwge  cwaad  by  loae  of 
eootbct  vlth  a  Hawaiian  language  parapaotlve  of  oaea  aalf  and  the  prdBilgation 
of  dinging  phUonophiet  ragtfrding  thlagt  bwaiiaa  conveyed  in  Bngllth  in 
the  tflbDoA  tyatta  and  alievhare.  **" 

A  pareoo  aora  feailUr  vlth  the  l«gal  trofaaaioa  aay  be  able  «o  e«ia  ttp 
with  other  eoBteatahle  elalMa. 

Since  fpa«t  reparatloat  for  tha  OTerthrov  of  tha  Hawaiian  tingdm  naa  baan 
a  aajor  topic  of  dlaoutiion  in  aaetlngi  of  the  tewaiiana  Study  CoBltiion  and 
tinea  MD  Bavallan  tpaakart  bar  a  aakad  if  tha  language  haa  aay  coraection  to 
reparatloat,  aad  alao  tinea  tha  prlaary  toutoe  of  tha  Hawaiian  language  liet 
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vtthlo  tiM  period  ^lOB*  to  169).  it  U  mnrorui*  ttet  mm  otmnt  oa  rcpmttoo* 
to  n4«  tar*,  tba  VMt  Mjority  of  dooMtft  wltt«  %^  rtUltnt  to 

tiM  ovfrilm  of  Iiag4ai  and  tto  ImtImd  AmMWiU*  «r«  vrlttfls  la 

tl»  r««  liMaia&t  ion  oltliss  of  tto  hMUis  tlvlat  iod«y 

M  4ir*  tiM  altflitlr  Urf«r  craip  tan  ftartat  tto  Ropufelle 
tafori  ■BaatfttloQ.  tta  aferaiiftt  oplnldn  ttat  osi  g«it  U  mdiot  ttaM  4oc»««ti 
wl  tuofcli^  vltb  ttato  poopl*  !■  tta%  ttay  tall«ra«  %hm  aai  itiu  tallir* ' 
ttai  tta  taMAlUD  tutdoB  •tauld  ta  r«*toar«d  Id  full  wvirolcrty.  Tta  mmll 
opUlaM  It  tU.t  to  rfottvt  mcmtf  v  aof  ottar  fora  of  ooipooMloa  teit  Id  rotara 
for  ttat  totvoliBty!  of  ttair  o«ustrr  It  uooaeopWU*.,  Iirta  ttalr  wilag^  {ottona  . 
eoaflm  tl^t  Intorprtutloa  vltb  tto  oliotioo  of  tta  ctaoator  r«r^l«tlao«nr  Sotort 
WXtm  ftt  tta  tao  ttja*  Forty  in  tta  fim  olootUM  of^ftta  Torrltatr  lad  mm 
tto  rtjootloo  of  Stototaod  by  ll*itan  in  1999.   ta  o««wt,  thoroforo,  la  Aood 
eoo«l«o««  ototo  ttai  taMKlloa  ■ptotort.  boforo  or  mm  ttoio  llvlAi  todiy, 
wMd  tupfort  onythlM  ottar  tbto  rotimi  of  ttalr  oonatry*  i  omrdlcDty./  Altboteb 
till  m»9  mm  rottafl  borth.  tei  taorlt«t  protobly  maXA  ftol  tto'  tMo^^  r  f  ^' 

<  ou.»4rry&^»  >Aiuy^wt  *y  ^o^  "^^^Ji  ^a+i't^,  "•fT^  "T 


/ 

/ 
/ 

Por  loiMllaot  1^  eootMor  tbniMlvat  ibiorlconi  tbart  li  tto /(root  prlvUtdct 
of  Jbiorloaa  eltlttnflblp,  o  prlTlltdt*  for  vhieh  ottari  bort  |lv«y  ttalr  llvti.  To 
M6*pt  ttsaoy  oo  cot1|tJ«otl(m  of  tblt  eltUooiblp  wwld  to  oo  untliutablo  for 
o  poroon  vta  an  tnloly  vftluod  bit  toorl«aa  eltlitothlp  rtetJ^lac  aenty 
for  bli  taimlloo  oaljloa  ti  for  •  poraoo  ta  l0f»l  to  tta  BomU 


lo  Mttor  vboro  ont'o  lo]r«lt^i  lit,  it  it  eltw  ttat  tbo  Utttod 
Btoiot  formtot  1a  el«lait«  lti*fl  to  ta  tta  rolfbtfttl  tartrotct 
poMT  over  ta«tti*i  trm  1900  uot^  1903  it  teeoptii^  tola  roiponilbUity 
for  ttat  vbiob  it  iedl«*niMi  to/taKOi'i.   Tbii  olola  of  roipoailbUitf 
roqairti  ttat  tta  itttut'of  tb^it  tbli^i  iiidl««oou»  to  ||»iml*i  ta  ptrlodlcAy 
raiaod  c^xAn  «•  li  tta  otta  nov  t/A  dooiiioai  ta  Mdi  tbmt  ptn,  frtitot, 
•od  fttrttt*  dtrteiioat.    It  iytta  opinion  of  tta  wtt#ri^^f^tta^J|9fttt«o 
rtport  ttat  tta  pott  tod  prttant  dirteft^^^Ktfffllly  tta  t«o  «M  bMt 
0  atfttivt  tapMt  on  th*  Mutit  Ptopl^»  tnd  oulturt  of  taumi*!.    U  It 
olto  tta  opinion  of  tta  w/ttrt  of  tta  Itaguttt  rtport  ttat  •  eb««t  lo 
dlrtetioa  eto  only  ta  teetaplitbtd  by  rttittbliibinc  t  taltof  in  tta 
V4lldtty       of  tavaiiaa/ot  a  flrtt  tad  dimiaaat  Iturtte*  for  tavailaat  tad 
tta  portuit  of  ttat  I 

Yblt  rtport  bat        prodaetd  vltb  tta  ilaoaro  hcmt  ttat  a  rtrortal 
I     la  Itifutft  polley  ia/ta«ai'i  eaa      laitlattd  vltb  ftdtral  cov«ro«u)t  talp  C  « 
^^jjJ^JLnd  ttta.lwt  t»d  vttrtcoaawd  tbrtt  tatie  propotalt  at  tairlat  tta**oot 
atrit  tad  t>t  bttt  ^taatt  of  niceoii  1.  tta  tttabliitatnt  of  a  taMiUa 
ItafMit  pltaalog  bbdy  2.   tta  tttabliiblatat  of  ta  initial  tawtiiaa 
atdita  tobool,  tad' 3.  tta  tttabllit^tat  of  Bawaiitn  ItofUMt  taiirilon 
day  earo  otattrt/^tteboolt.   ta  btlitrt  ttat  ttat*  tbrtt  profrai  oaa 
ta  tun  tlMiltaat^tly  tad  ttat  tbty  vUl  ttrtn»tbtn  «ta  taeb  otbtf.  taildtt 
tbtt*  tbrtt  Mlilf  latfta  propOMli*  vt  balltro  ttat  tta  fodtral  gowariBtat 
taa  tad  tbould  itad  itt  aaiittuet  in  othjtr  aaan  Myi  ttat  «ill  talp  tbt 
tavaiita  P*opl#  r^ala  control  of  ttalr  aacottral  laacut<o  vbleh  It  to  laporttat 
la  Itt  brotdti/  laplleatloni.    It  It  oar  ooattatlon  ttat  ttronttbtalaf  MtMllao 
1 1  tba  only  ^  ttat  tay  *taolo<fttl  atlntalaaaeo  of  trtdltlootl  bvalUa  Mttbttlo 
culturt  ■«  ieur.   ta  alto  taltlvt  ttat  itroi«tbtnlo«  tavallto  ctn  ttrri  at 


tta  wttoit  of  Btnalltai 

OMtildt  tta  boundarltt  of  trtdltlootl 


a  ataai  to  ^rtatt  tta  i 

tawllaa  eiAv 

■-^^^-^■■■y.»,ihniMiBMtaiBiBHtltt     for  tbori  It  ta  old  ttylag 

I  ta  *5l«ljb  BO  ta  olai  I  ta  'oltlo  no  ta  atta.  "Ungutit  ti  tta  •oirtt  of  lift 
•ad  doatbj" 


^0.  T.^blp  9  t^kt-n  IroiB  Infornwr  nm  immd  In  viirVous  printed 
fluurc'ns  rath*.»r  tbjn  rhe  rrniili  iif  prinmrv  rvdfarrh .  \  Fuflhttr  r«- 
•e^rch  wmild  be.  .ipprirpi  iai i   lit  thr  ariM  uf  tppr\prlatr  In 

rho  :ilfj  «>f  HawdiMn  Un|(Uagi<. 

Thoro  U  t^lVflr^idodn^^  NaMl**  fupvMa  Coa^t  of  llts  In  vhich 
^^^^  a  ntnry  aatortiouto  eonttttod  hit  lott  of  en  cltctloa  to  tht  Hbutt  ol  Hoblti 
vS-^  bvcauto  hit  nm^  olono  mortq  thuot  ntw—  of  foreign  orlqin  haAnot  b««i 
roftdarod  in  itt  ifavon  ibtwtiion  fofw  aa  knmn  by  a  Urqt  portion  ol  tto 
imtinq  r«pui«tii>n.    H*  lu»t  the  coto  b*ctu»e  tlicro  tMt  no  iaw  rqj^lrlnq 
on  ballots  tt  th«  t  iae,  Aithou<|h  It       cvttuury  praetiet. 

tlieury  thdt  it  It  on  rmtticM  i-ulturo)  trtU  to 
•nd  uthpr  Poritir  UI«nHer»  In  o  ^roAt^  cttarocturo  ok  thtlx 


naam  on  oai  li 


6te 


tn  lutrninq  «uthi-nMi  ll.iwili.ir*  riiltun-  th  m  ■<  ♦■■I.  j^ticn  i„t»i  thoti* 
from  Korth  >m«t\CA        thi.iip  fti«  if.ii«.ii'i. 


Thor<«  •xt!  t«|i.>vl!»j'»n  crtHjr.wn;;  in  ii-i^il'i  i 
\,  lanqud^oa,  ItorcMn,  ttimfi-o,  fcii^liuhi  SanJ^tf 

nothlnq  fn  HMttinn.    I»t.»i<«  w.iiv"'*''^  i»iiK-<t  Im 


U   •!>      ,  I  I  111  ino  . 
II    fv<  n  Ttjn  j.in,  but 
.il  I. -I  .■vii.ian  in 
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Hawot'i  it  stronf}ly  uriuit'*!  t.M.inl  titi>  minrtit,-  *i  .-hlAKl  f^ilMh  IpCnklnq 
«thnin  qruup.    MOilaily,  Ui-  m«.n»U)  .  it^Mi^i.tJ  j.uliSu  r*Jio 
tt.ition  in  HdvMl'i  tuiD  A  |-rin.iiil)  i  I.1-.RI  mI  I  nlu -N>ori  >  An  (onnjt . 
Thr  ctnawrcial  st^tiono        ai-u  r'»l'"«»«'y  J;uio<-A«.ir  icjn  oriental. 
aa«  It  ii  t  ■iianwtty  iliHtuibirfi  t.>     •■  tin*  *li.inihti  Jtoia  oC  th* 
public  mudit  iijiiirim^    »j>-iii.in  »t**ii  tlit  t  .tn-ju  ji/i  ■^i'^  i*|ini      for  tpocltl 
proffdtion  by  the  '.td\c.    ^v.-n  wttltmit  l>i<-  <i|f.->  Ul  res}  iii>nantt  lor 
prcMtinn  dnil  tlii<  >»bvi(ju!;  r.Kt  (iMt  nu  nil.it     x"*'  i'*  <)«'>n9  to  hovo 
A   HAMblUn  lan^A.t.' anJtA,  the  rM#iU'r  i-t  n.itivc  ^inMkcrs  and  Uttaicrt. 
alonq  with  the    l.iiq*  nufflwr  t»I  a»«»<»*'nt  1       thi*  iiivAiiAn  lan^uago  In 
Uawi'l^uld  )u'.tiry  .itlentiiiff  Irort  t>i-?  ^^l»in  Bf^ivt.    Ihis  atttntlOn 
has  y«t  to  app^.ii . 
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Audio  Tap«  and  TrAtiscrlptlon  With  Knglith 
TranBlaClona  of  Hawaiian  l.Anguage  Items.  ^ 

I        nil  by  KuluwalmJka;    Na  Lro  Hawal'l  Kahlko,  audio  racordlng 
Hlahop  Muaeun,  1981- 

}         Kaka'«  KoUlh#«nrt  with  l.arry  Klmura;    Ka  t.ttn  HawaTl. 
HV  4.11  n. 

3         Albert  l.lkc  with  K.irry  Klmurrt.    Ka  I.c-n  Hflwal'l,  HV24,133A» 
10.2'.. 

^         Mary  Halo  with  l.arrv  Klaura      Ka  Leo  Hiwal'l.  HV24,6iA, 

^        Kdlcittia  Kalelkoa  with  Urry  Klmurd:    Ka  l.eo  Hawal'l, 
HV2ft,l/.  11.28. 7? 

b         KauUna  Na  Pun  aong.  Petar  'Ahla.  record  album,  HU48. 


Thf  lliTifti  l^vmu  nbi»vtr  arc  malntalnad  at  the  Unlvaralty  of 
lUwdTl,  Hanoa  hin.jay*'  1"*>       rpfurenirwd  by  their  raapactlva 
cit alnp,ii(*  ri-jnbcr!!. 


Ktik'i'e  Kal«ihcdna. 


React  1  tin  Cu  the  Uyprthr«iw 


Larry  Klimjr^i  •  N<»  Vn  mvn  I  lt»»la  wa.  ua  a'o  na  'oe  "ea? 

necaufte  you  weri»  ^riiwri  thon,  weren't  ytnj? 

Kaka'e  K;i Ic Ihtfand  ( KK )       ' U<i  o'u.     Ufl  n't)  wau .     l'<i  kanaka  makua 
Yen.     I  waa  grrivn.     I  was  an  adult, 
mjkud  maul  I.     I'a  loa'a  ku'u  kalkumahltie .    Ua  hanau  wau  i  ka'u 
t  already  >«A(1  my  datJKhtfr.     t  had  ^^^"^^1  birth  to  my  oldest 

hlapo.  No  ka  mca.  i  n.i  Po'allna  a  pau,  ma  lama  makou  he  lea  pula 
child.     Because  It  was  every  Friday  that  we  held  prayar  servlcea 

nona,  nu  ke  All'lwahlnv.  I  kal  o  Kawa.    Ma  hope  a  Kawa. 

for  hrr-.  for  the  ^juee»i  (bt-i  t '■ai>keient ) ,  tieltM  ltaua.~  TTlIl  vir  tlotfn 
Kawa  way. 

I.K  '  'O  kcU  hxle  kawa  a  k.ik<>u  I  kt«(a  manawa? 

Ott.     Where  our  yrln'tn  lu  now  situated? 

'I      I  ka  wa  kahlkc.     '0  IwUel. 

Yes.     In  the  old  dj/.t.    At   Iwllcl  area. 

!.K  ^   'O  Iwilol 

'Jh.  ar.  Iwl  lei . 

KK   ■    'M  kel.i  'lUmil   p  hele  .|1   l  kal.  Al'a. 

rh'ir  r<>{|d  th.it   K iii>aw4r>1,     that'n  where. 

IK      A  hf  h.)1i>p*il(>  kM  U1U.> 
W.is  thfre  a  churi.h  r'urrt*/ 

W   ■  A  ina  hr.p«>  o  lailn  he  hale  hal.iw^il 

There  was  .i  mt-er  Injj  h»»use  back  in  th4*ri». 

LK   '  A      Me  hale  h.ilawal  . 

Oh,  a  meeting  house 
KK  •  No  ka  ho'om.uia  Kalnwi^a      '0  kelo  kanaka  'o  Dan  Ka'eo. 

Ir  he'.onRed        (he  '  totestant  Church.     You  knnv  this  Dan  Ks'eo. 

No  withn  o  Walkikf  kela.  'ohana.    Ka'eo  family.    A,  nana.     *0  la 
T>iat  fdltUy  xn  from  Walhlkl.     That   In  the  Ka  *  en  f/trolly.  Well 

ke  kah'j      Narui  e  nutlama  ka  halawal.     'U  ko'>t  papa,  ka'u  kupuna 
he  was  In  charge      Ke  wa»  the  mlnloter.     Mi-  would  conduct  the 
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lAMOt  .141) 
Htl*  lu'iiiitifM     KtmHf.'^Hkt  -kktkt.  lit*- 

CNi  hIkA 

Clitia«t.K«U*Hmtk»  Call 
Th«<Miil  !•  Mil  thnitam4 

I  •«««««.  MIMI  »««Mf. 

I  fir      •  •a.MM^  ••««••«  i«M 

I      MXm**  <• 

<  i>   •Mm.  •        •  «  »« w*  I*  a  M 

I  ^Kiiiiitm**  if.. 

It   NaMatx  ttiM  'tir^lMM 
il    <•  (MM  tfl*  It  M*4 

|J  «l««tl*«l»*  ••«'••« 


I< 

i) 

<<   . 

tt  IJt.«l««4*4**f«W.. 

i<  «tt»ri*Mi^u*ita-4ii«a. 

fl  I1>-t»«l**l  •MAMIV****^* 

^1  **^^^**  *** 

II  0  U.  •     l»*l  ••IL  l»*l  «««M.«*«. 


It  ■»«••*•*> 


•  •a  « 


U  ••••'I  »«'*•«*•  HI 


.  _  .        .  ••«». 
I   UMCl,  M«M*-I«'l««*  t«Ma 
'   O  »«  «      Ml  «  I.M*M*, 

I    tM>»*Mi  WH  M»« '■•« 

tmrn         M  Ik*  «M»I  W  IMtMl  toH«l.  tf  l*««i 

ilMK«*  tttUt 
I    n  M«»«l  (Md.t  ivM^vwM       n»lt  «t  Lm*. 
I    4  )«**.■•«         I*  IM  (H. 

I  ll««*«UB«*«*>t*<lMhiA>*IF«llU4. 
t  T»«4»»M  ■lim**  liawilMMl.  Ik<  HMMM- 
l»M  |»|  M«MtM4  tt«1MMt.  *i4  V«  •!«  Ml 

I  fk«t«tt«Alt«M*k««MlkttU«4hMlk* 

I    «M  M«H  tM*  «*  Hi  Uw  l*M  li  a^M  MIt 

I  ni  ■i.ttKli.*  K  «^»«  «*»ttr«. 
I.  Itl  (W  #t«  kwffH  «H*  «>A  |M*I»  «<MM 

<    -M4*4*  ft*  »W«*4 
I    MM  (ki^lltllMl  tlw  •!«  At  l««  IM.  IM  titel 


I  tMt  (.i**  A^i  IM  »m*«».  IM 

UfMIMtt. 

,    I*  (M  <»  o**!*  »••««•<»'•  1*11.  fiMt 

i  t1ll>«W(Ml<i<H««iri  taJI  IM  k<#«  H<wn.M. 
I    A  Dm  k'.M  IM        M  ••«*«  IM  ••••  «■ 


»•  Dm  «II#i|, 

tt|  IM  «M«I  lll«MM«««  k«f«l  MfkVt 
I  Itf  M  <kiM.ai»-Mtt«at«+M-IIM. 


I  m iMii.iM t<n|n«  iMfMM  iw'-tn* 

I  T«*lt-*4«Ml4lMIMMI««M.IMk«MUlMI 

kkMM**«, 
I   y*>*  ft4  I^M  MNt  W  II  U«*l>*i  iM 

Mtw««. 
I    b  »■  ihtil.  IM  iMlt  «llltl 


1M        ••l*l<4  M«<IM  Mvt  If  M. 
I  ^M«lt  MMfM4  b  tM        i«  (•«<  KM 

Ot»lil. 

I    $«~mW»  Aaal««MI  «M«.«UiJa 

I   4  MH  vMlfM  «4I>  ik*l  ««  Ml  k-i*. 

tU  (.^t  IMI  »im  ««l  ■•  •■  <M*i» 

I    TW         M*  IMI  (rlM  ««l  M4  UM*  XWIMIH 

a  I  U*  attlMt 
I    TM        tntH       4*  <M 

I    Tht  MUI  I..MH. 


ff..*.  il.  MtlH>V<i<H  I  • 
t«M»  IM  MffW  H<«***«ll<^  I 

I 

Illk,*«t««t  It*  9Vm.*» 
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wahlna.  Nul.  *0  kakahl  po'e  o  uka  b  Kallhl.  Hele  mat  makou. 
neetinga.    There  was  my  father*  my  granda*  ther  and  oh  bo  many 

'0  ko  uka  o  Palama.  Hul  a  hele  I  lalla.  A  malama  I  ka  ha!awal. 
othara.    There  ware  eume  people  from  Kallhl.    Ue  would  go.  Also 

Ho'oke  'at  Ihola  hiakou  ha  mau  la.    A  1  k«la  la.  a  ho'oku'u. 

people  from  above  of  Pilama.    We  would  meet  and  all  go  to  the  meeting 

A  hul  makou.    A  malema  I  ka  halawal.    Ha'awl  kumuhana  I  kcla  1 
house  to  hold  our  meetings.    We  would  faM  for  several  daya  and 

kela.    No  ka  malama  'ana  i  kela  I  ke  ola  o  ka  Mo'Iwahlne  a  hiki 

*    °"  *  designated  day  we' f*n^1f <^  "»r  fflStt"C  "*   

i  kona  wa  a  puka  mal  al.  no  ka  mea.  'a'ole  suopopo  he  aha  la 
conduct  our  aervicea.    Various  testimonies  would  be  presented, 
ka  manawa  e  puka  mal  al.  no  ka  mea,  ua  ho'opa'ahao  'ia  is 
Thia  waa  all  presented  In  concern  for  the  life  of  the  Q^wn 

he  pa'ahao,    A  noho  'o  la  I  lalo  o  lalla.  >t 
until  she  waa  to  be  released  becsuac  we  did  not  have  any  Idea 
When  that  would  be  eincc  she  wao  being  held  ss  a  prisoner. 

Ut  -  Els  na'e  ua  kiVe  no  kela  kahuli  'ana  o  ke  aupunl  'ea? 
But  this  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  wss  opposed? 

KK  -  'Ae. 
Yea. 

LK  •  Ku'e  'la  e  ka  po'e  Hawsl'l. 

It  waa  opposed  by  the  Kswallsn  people. 

KK  •  'I. 
Yes. 

LK  •  A  OS  kekahl  'so'oo  'o  kels  po ' e  kos. . . 

And  on  the  other  side  were  the  soldiers... 

KK  -  'Ae. 
Yes. 

LK  -  Po'e  ..po'e  Haolc  no  paha.  * 
Which  were  caucailans. 

KK  '  'K.    P<>'s  Maole  no. 

Yes.    Cauaaslan  people. 
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LK  -  U«  p«'«..u«  Mopopo  no  l«  'o«... 
Do  jrou  kndw. . . 

XK  '  *0  k«..'o  ka..kt  pttlakikana  o  *AMUk«  1  koU  aanawa  'o  HckinUy. 
Tha  Pr«tid«nt  of  Aaerlca  ch«n  «Ma  Hcklnlay. 

'0  Mckinley.    '0  u  ka  paUklkana  o  ^AMlLka  1  kala  Mnawa. 
HckinUy  Ma  cha  Praaidanc  of  Aaarlca  than. 

No  lalla«  'o  kona  po'a  kai  'olalo  aku  a  kokua  nai  la  lakou  «  lawa 
So  It  waa  hla  paopU  who  raquaatad  aaalacanca  in  taking  tha 

1  ka  aa  o  ka  'aina  o  Hawal'l  nal  ho'i  m  lalo  o  'Amalika. 
aovaraignty  of  tha  nation  of  HaMi'L  to  ba  control  lad  by  Aaorlca. 
LX  '  Pahaa  ka  no'ono'o,  ka  Mna'o  o  ka  po'a  Hawal'l  o  la  nanawa  e  oU 
What  waa  Kha  chinking  and  cha  faaling  of  the  Hawaiian  paopla 

ana,  1  kou..kou  wa^  1  kvla  manawa  o  ka  hopu  'ana  o  ka  All'l.T 
living  than  during  your  tlna  whan  tha  Quaan  waa  aaltadT 

KK  -  'Aa, 
Yaa. 

IS  •  Pahaa  ko  'oukou  no'ono'o,  ko  'oukou..t 

What  Hid  you  folka  think,  your... 

KK  "  Kaunaha  no.    Nui  ka  po'e  kaunaha.    Nui  ka  po'a  1  kauaaha.    A  'o 
Very  lad.    M&ny  people  were  vary  sad.    So  many  people  felc  ' 

ia  ka  wa  1  huki  'la  «1  ka  hMm  Maw«('(.  B  like  p6  oe  ka  hukl  *ana 
oppressed.    That  wae  alao  when  the  Hawaiian  flog  waa  pulled 

la  o  ka  hae  Hawal'l  1  lalo.  nui  ka  po'e  1  ue.  Kulu  ko  lokou  nau 
down.    Even  then  when  the  Hawaiian  flag  was  caken  down,  eo  oiany 

walBMka.    No  ka  nea,  'o  kela  hae  Hawaii  o  kakou  he  hae  kela 
people  wept.    Their  teara  flawed.    For  one  thing  that  flag  of 

mal,..iiial  Pelekane  mai.    *0  ka  ho'iho'l  'la  'ana  nal  o  ko  kakou 
ours  !•  Tron  England.     It  la  froai  the  reatoratlon  of  our 

ku'oko's.    Ha  nua,  kakou  ma  lalo  o  Pelekane.    Ha  hope,  ho'iho'l 
aoverolgnty.    You  see,  before  we  were  under  England.  Later, 

inal  'o  Pelekane  1  ko  kakou  ku'oko'a,  no  ka  mea.  'o  ko  kakou  po'e 
England  restored  our  aoverelgnty  beceuae  our 
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a  1 1^*1  a  OM  ke  all'l  o  loko  o  Pelekane.  launa  lokuu.  Launa 
nobility  and  the  nobility  of  England  got  along  well  together. 

lakou.    Hele  ko  kakou  po'e  all'l  1  Ulle  a  make  1  Ulla. 

They  eharod  a  good  relationship.    Utir  nobility  evon  wenr  there 
and  died  there. 

LK  •  'Ae.     '0  kekahl.     '0  Llhollho  na.  'Ae. 

Yee.    Some  of  then.    That  was  Llhollho  and  his  wife. 

KX  '  A  pela  lakou  1  aloha  al  a  ho'iho'l  mal  oo  lakmi  na  kakuu.no  e 
That  lb  how  they  were  coapasalonatf?  and  thvy  returned  to  ue 

lula  no  1  ko  kikou  noho  all'l  'ene,...noho  'a'      *ana.  A 

the  right  of  governing  ourselvoe  in  living  t\.e  way  g(  our  kingdoo 

ho'iho'l  'la  a  ha*awl  'la  mai  kela  hao  la  kakou. 
nation.    Then  that  flag  waa  given  to  ua. 

LK  -  Nui  no  ke  aloha. 

1  feel  so  Mich  sorrow  and  compassion. 

KK  ^  'S.    Nui  no  na  nea  walohla  ke  no'ono'o  a'«  a  pih.i  no  mc  ke  aloha. 
Yee.    It  ie  very  touching  and  pathetic  when  you  think  about  it  and 

A  ma  kekahl  no'ono'o  'ena  na  ke  Akua  1  kia'l.  Ina  'a'ole  ke  Akua.. 
t  an  eo  filled  with  pathoa.     In  one  way  of  thinking.  Cod  watched 

Ina  kakou  he  malama,  lokahi  .  malama  no  1  kona  mau  kanawol,  ko'u 
over  US.    1^  it  wasn't  for  Cod...  If  we  abide,  bt-  united  an  dcare 
nana'o,  hikl  nal  no  ka  la  no  ka  kakou  po'e  maw>  aku  n  kela  nanawa. 
for  hla  laws,  my  feeling  is  a  day  will  cnmc  for  our  descendante  of 

Pehoa  aku  a  ia  la7    Ke  'ike  nei  kakou  1  ka  pa'akiki  1  kela  nanawa. 

this  tine.    I  do  wonder  though.'    Uc.witnossinii  how  hard  It  ia. 

ore 

*01  loa  aku  paha  ma  hope.,   Aka.  'o  ka  nalama  1  ko  Akua  *n  la 
Perhapa  it  will  be  harder  aa  tine  Roes  on.     But  abiding  in  Cod, 
no  ka  mea  nui.     '0  ko'u  no'ono'o -kela.     '<»  kn  luna'ikehaU  kela 
that  U  the  main  thing.    Thot  is  ny  thinking.    That  io  what 

1  loa 'a  la'u. 

my  conscience  tella  me. 

End  _qf  ._Ufri  2 
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Albert  Like:    Pat rlotlcj-^aauc 


Albert  Like  tAL)  -  'Ae.    A  ua  hanau  ko'u  makua  kane  1  hllo. 

Yes  .    Hy  father  was  born  in  Hllo. 
A  1  ka  nakahlkl  189?.  holo  nal  'o  la  1  Honolulu  ne  kona  'anake 
In  the  yeer  189;  he  sailed  to  Honolulu  with  hla  aunt. 

'o  la  ho'i. me  Hrs.  Nawahl. 
that  la  Hrs.  Nawahl. 


Larry  Klnira(UC) 

. .  f 


'Ae. 
Yes. 


al;*  a  mala  nanawa  mai  I  Ho  'o  la  1  luna  ho'oponopono  no  ka  pepa 
-  Un6  from  that  time  fo-ward  ho  became  th«  editor  for  the  newapaper 
Ke  Aloha  'A Ina.     '0  Joseph  Nawah?  'o  la  kekahl  o  na  kanakt  1 
Ke  Aloha  "Alna  (The  Patriot).    Joaeph  Nawahl  was  one  of  those 
kaulana  I  ka  wa  o  nea...o  ka  Ho'I  Wahine  Llll 'uokalanl  e  noho 
'who  waa  well  known  during  the  time  Queen  Llll'uokalani  reigned 

/      all'l  ana,    A  'o  lakou  ka  po'a  1  kO'e  loa  1  kela  ho'okahull  'la 
as  monarch.    They  (Nawahl  and  company)  atrongly  oppoaed  tha  over- 
•ana  o  ka  ..aupunl  mo" I.    Ha  null  o  kela  ua  ho'opa'ahao  'la  'o 
throw  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.    Because  of  thia  oppoaltlon.  Joaeph 
Joseph  Niwaht  a  me  Edwlna  Pukl  ma  mull  o  ko  laua  ku'i  nui  'ana 
Nawahl  was  imprisoned  along  with  Edwin  Booth  becauae  they  vigorously 
I  kela  aupunl  kiiikawi  1  kapa  'la  ka  Provincial  Oovernment.  Plkl. 
uppoeed  the  new  government  thac  waa  called  the  Provlalonal  Covernment , 
P.O.  . 

LK  -,,'Ae. 
Yes. 

Al.  -  A  na  oull  o  kona  aloha  loa,  'o  Miwahl.  1  \iia  M6'l  Uahlne.  ua 
Because  Nawahl  had  great  love  and  reipect  for  tha  Queen, 
kiikulu  likoii  1  kekahl  'ahahul  1  kapa  'la  Ke  Aloha  'Alna.  •  Aloha 
he  and  othera  established  an  aeaociatlon  named  tha  Aloha  'Aina 
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•  Aina      A  'o  k^la  Aloha  'Aina.  "o  lakou  ka  poV  i  ho'opohull  'la 
(Patriotic  League).     And  this  Aloha  'Aina  ubjectird  to  th« 
ka  mana  o  k^la  Aupuni  Kulkawi  1  kapa  'la  ka  Plkl.    A  ma  mull  o 
control  of  the  Provisional  Covernment  known  es  the  P.C. .  And 
kSli  ue  kiipa^a  kila  m-u  po'e  c  ho'okumu  1  kila    ahahul  Aloha 
aa  a  result  these  people  were  resolute  to  organize  tho  Aloha 
■Aina.    Ha...na  hope  o  kona  ho'oku'u  'la  'ana.  'o  Joseph  Niwahl. 
•Aina.    After  Joseph  Nawahl  was  rifleasod  from  prison, 
ua  kiikulu  'o  la.  or  ua  ho'okumu  'o  la  1  kvla  nG^pa 
he  set  up  the  newspaper  called  Ke  Aloha  'Aina 
■Aina  1  nQpepa.  he  l-ma...l  kapa  Ma  he  kukui  Umalama  no  ka 
which  was  referred  to  as  the  bright  torch  of 

po'e  Hawal' 1  lahul . 
the  Hawaiian  nation. 


LK  -  'Ae 
Yes. 


A  i  kila  -anawa,  'o  la  ho'l.  'o  ka  Hui  Aloha.  1  kapa  'la.  1  ko'u 
And  now  concerning  this  organieation  called  Aloha.  I  fe»l 
„„a'o  'o  ka  inoa  pono  no  kela  'ahahul  'o  ia  no  Ke  Aloha  'Aina 
the  more  fitting  name  should  be  the  Aloha  'Alne 
ka  me.  ua  ho'okumu  «ua  'la  kela... kola  'ahahul  no  ke  kiko'o  kikua 
because  this  aaeoclatlon  waa  created  to  -"Pport  the 
'ana  1  ni  lahul  Hawal'l.    A  no  lalla  1  ka  nakahiki  1897  ua  lilo 
Hawaiian  nation.  So  in  IB97  my  fath.r  became 

ko'u  makua  kane  1  ho'oponopono  no  ka  m.pepa  'o  Ke  Aloha 

the  editor  for  the  Al...ie  'Aina  newspapt-r 
■Aina  a  hikl  1  kona  hala  'ana.  1  kona  ir^ke  'ana. 
up  until  he  died. 

End  u."  Item  ) 
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If  a  k 

Mary  M«lo:    A  VUlt  by  quean  llU'uokaUnl 

L«rry  Klmura  (LK)  •  HUl  no  la  'oe  ko  wehmieha  11*111' 1  ■«!  a 
Canycm  nlvo  a  brief  account  about  the 

pill  ana  i  kela  l^lpa  'ana  o  ka  AU'lwahlne? 
Qufon'a  (l.lll'uoltaUnl)  vlalet 

rtary  Halo  (MM)  •  'Ae.    Hlkl  la'u.    E  ho'omaka  wau.    1  ko'u  mau 
Yet.    1  can.    I  will  bagln.    I  wa»  about 

makahtkl  1  kela  manawa  ma  kahl  o  ka  'uniUumalua  aakahlkl- 
twelve  yaara  old  then  and  beceuae 

A.  no  ka  tnea,  'n  George  Coil , . .  .Oacar  Con,  a  kala  imI,  Oecar 
Oorge  Co«,...Oacar  Cok,  pardon  na,  Oscar  Cok 
Com  'o  la  ka  sheriff,  ka  sheriff  mua  o  Hawal'l  nel.  A, 
waa  the  ehorllf.    Hfwal'l^  first  shcrUr.  Wall. 

- '  •  -  ,  ■ 

no  ka  maa  '"  la  ka  nea  nana  a  hana  1  kela  hana.    Ho  onaka 

.he  Waa  tha  Qne  who  organUed  this  activity  of 
'o  la  e  hana  hukllau.    Ho'otaaka  'o  la  e  hukllau.     '0  na 
hukllaii  <A  method  of  fishing  involving  swny  poopla.    in  brlaf . 
rr  requires    ihat  the  flah  ba  collected  to  an  area  by  scaring 
rhtim  with  leaves  attached  to  fathoma  and  fathona  of  ropa  whara- 
upon  a  long  not    l»  used  to  anclrcla  tha  fish  and  tha  flah  Is 

.hauled  up  right  to  nhurr) . 

pn*a  a  pau  hcle  I  .   ■ 'A'oU  1  Walmaa.  but.  ma  lalo  oal,  na 
W«ll  all  rhe  paopla  wi>nt,  .not  to  Waltura  but  further 
raua  P    o  .a  helo  Mi  ana  1  lalo  nal  o  Hale'lwa  na.  Ho'onaka 
over.     It  was  as  you  cone  to  Hala'lwa  and  thoae  placaa. 
'o  la.     Ka  ho''jaaka  e  kahea.  nul  '  Ino  ka  po'e  ke  hala. 
Ha  jfganlied  the  event.    Whan  he  called  to  the  paopla,  ao 
Ho  mau  wa'apo  «  hele  al.    A  hana  'la.    Ha  sua  na'e  o  kala 
many  would  go.    So  many  canoas  ware  launched.    And  thul  tha 
makou  kamali'l.  'o  la  ka  o^kou  hana  1  kaLa..l  ka  kaula. 
fishing  was  <l«ne.    However,  before  thla  occurred,  wa  younger 
Ho'okomo  I  ka  la*  I  ma  waena  o  ke  kauLa      A  ma  kahl  o  ka  ho'okahl 
children  woul.l  prepare  the  rope.    We  put  tha  tl  Leavea  Into 
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-  pu'e.    Hlmenl  ki>kahl  po'c,  a  'olapa  no  ho'l  kekahl 
drink.    They  would  be  Vi>ry  happy.  Some  would  chant.  Othera 

po*o.     *0  na  'ano  le'aU'a  like  'ole.    A  1  ka  no's  'ana 
would  «lng  and  dance  as  well  .    There  would  be  all  aorta  of 

0  keia  I 'a,  <i  ho'okatj  'ia  i  luna  o  ka  la'{.  a  'o  makou  na 
merrimi^iir.    Uhtfn  tht>  fmh  was  cooked  it  was  placed  on  tl  leaves 
kamall'i  'oplop'.o.  ku  akula  makou.    Hs'ttwl  'An  rwila  ka  I'a 

and  we  young  prDple  wnuU<  go  forward  and  the  Msh  would  be  placed 

1  ku  m/ikou  lima.  Hull  a'ela  makou  a  hele  akula  1  ke  All'lwahlna. 
Into  our  hands.    We  would  turn  and  go  up  to  the  Queen- 

*^Hel<>  akula  makou  a  ma  lalla  s  'o  Kana  I'a    e  makdmake  al.  a 
't^r  would  go  to  her  and  whatt»vt.'r    r\ith  jthu  wanted 

lalaii  malla  'o  la  1  kana  I'a.    A  pau'a.   'a'olr  makou  ho'ohull 
Hhe  would  take  them.    And  that  being  done  wa  did  not  dara  turn 

1  ko  makPu  kua  a  mea. . 
our  backs  .  .  . 

U  •   'A'ule  hullkua  1  ke  aU'l. 

You  didn't  turn  your  back  to  the  chlrfesa. 

KM     IVkl  I  hope.    A  pela.    Pela  ihola  makou  1  hana  al.    A  honl  makou 
Ue  backed  away.    That'«i  how  we  carried  nut  our  duty.    We  kliaed 

i  ka  Uma  o  ke  All'lwahine.    Honl  *>     lu  a  pekl  1  hope.  'Ae. 
her  hdnd  thpn  backed  away.  Yes. 

No  ka  mea.     pololel  kela  a'u  a  wala'au  nel.     'A'ole  kela  he 
What  t  am  telling  you  Is  true.    This  Is  not 

pulukeke.    He  mo'olel^p  pololel  kala  1  ka  w«  o  ke  All'lwahlna. 
false.    Thla  !«  a  true  account  concerning  the  Queen. 

t  na  makahlkl  a  pau  kahea  'o  Oscar  Cos  1  ke  All'lwahlna  a 
Every  year  Osrar  Cox  would  call  the  Queen  to  go 

hele  1  lalo  o  lalla  a  ho'omaka  'o  la  e  hukllau.    Nul  ' Ino 
down  tr>  where  tha  huk 1 1  au  would  be  conducted.  There 
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MM  •  kapua'l  ka  aaaao  o  kekahl  lau  nil  kekahl  lau  aku.  Haiu 
tha  rope  about  one  foot  apatc  frots  each  other.    We  did 

Makou.    *0l    Hau  'la,  tiau  'la.    Nul  loklhl  kala  kaula.  A 
that.    8oyl    Thli  rope  waa  Mny.  aany  yarda  long. 

aakaukau  a  hlkl  1  ko  la  kahea  'la  ka  All'lwahlna  a  hale  1  lalo 
When  it  waa  ready  and  a  day  had  been  aalacted,  tha  Quean  wai 
o  laila.    I  kale  bene  'ene,  ke'e...h4na  *la  ka  halepe'e,  po'e 
Invited  to  com  to  the  eree.    In  preparation,  aeverel  cenoplee 

helepe'a  ku  1  luna.    Ho'o«ekeukeu  no  ke  le  'epopo  e  hlkl  mal  al 
would  be  constructed  In  entlclpetlon  for  the  errlvel  of  the 

ke  All'lwehlne.    A  1  ke  ehlehl  po'ele'ele,  hele  na  po'e  kane 
Queen  on  the  foUoiilng  day.    A|^d  In  the  evening  prior,  the  OMn 

e  leaalaaa.    Hale  lawel'a  I'a.    Loe'e  ke  I'e  e  ho'ooiakaukeu. 

would  go  torch  flehlng  (Pishing  by  torch  light  et  night,  pertlelly 
blinding  eome  end  locetlng  thoee  who  ley  cerelesely  asleep  eo 
they  could  be  eeslly  netted  or  epeared.)    They  would  go  and  cetch 

A  1  ke  eo  'ene  e't,  ho'ee  Mile  ke  All'lwahlna.    toa'a  kpna 
fLeh  end  eo  Che  fleh  wee  ceught  end  prepared.    On  the  next 

vehl  e  noho  el.    '0  ke  po'e  wahlne  no  ho'l,  ne  po'e  kane  hele 
dey  the  Queen  would  cone.    She  would  have  her  epedel  piece  to 

atnitt.  Ko'omakeukeu  e  huktteu.  A,  nS  po'e  amkuahlne  e  ko«  sie 
alt.    The  sMn  end  vooen  would  prepare  for  the  hukllau  fishing. 

kekehl  nau  kane,  (ku  ke  lekou  hane,  pulehu  t  kale  I'e  o  ke  loe'e 
8oM  tfoaen  end  nen  would  atey  beck  end  their  Job  wee  to  broil 

'ene  1  ke  po.    Ho ' oiaekeukeu .    Pulehu  e  pau.   A  'o  ka  po'e  mokua 
Che  fleh  ceught  from  the  night  before  over  hot  coele.  Thet 

kene,  nakuahlne  no  ho'l.  ho'oaakaukeu  i  ke  nee  Inu.    A  'o  ke 
wes  teken  cared  of.    And  other  sen  end  wooen  would  ettend  to 
mee  Inu  o  la  oanawa,  ha  ewlpe.     'Ae.    Hene  'le  nul  'ino  ka  swipe, 
the  drink.    The  drink  In  those  deye  w«e  swipe.    Yee.    A  lot  of 
A  ho'oneke  kele  po'e  wehlne  e  Inu.    Heu'oll  no  ho'l.    Oli  kekehl 
ewlpe  wee  made.    Then  theee  wu^n  and  men  folk  would  start  to 
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MM  •  ka  I'a  ke  kapae  bmI.  '0  na  I'a  Ilka  'ole.  '0  na  pp'e 
were  eo  many  flth  brought  to  ehore.  All  klndn  of  varUtlee 
e  pau,  hele  rm  lelle.  'ohl  1  ka  lakou  I'a  1  makemake  al.  A 
of  flah.    Everyone  went  there  end  took  whet ever  and  however  meny 

lawa  ko  lakou  makemako.  ho'oku'u  'la  ka  hapanul  o  ka  I'a. 
fish  they  wanted.    They  took  what  they  wanted  and  the  majority 
Ho'oku'u  'le  ekule  no.    tewe  'oe  e  like  me  kau  «  makemakc  al. 
of  the  flah  wes  releesed.    The  fleh  wes  simply  let  free.  You 

...tA'ohe-  hane  -ioo        ka  I'.a-  

took  Whet  you  needed.    The  tektng  of  fish  was  never  abused  to 
the  extent  of  weetlng  It. 


End  of  Item  4 
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IUl«hu«  KaUlkoa:    gunishaent  for  Srteaklna  HawiHin 

UUhut  K«l«Uo«  («)  -  1  kio'u  hele  'tna  I  ke  kuU  Ini  'ob  lohe  'U 
When  I  attended  school  If  you  were  heerd 
a  •5uio  Hwal'l  ana  'ob,  a,  ho'opa'l  'le  'oe.    Noho  'oa  a  pau 
epaaking  Hawaiian  you  were  punished,    you  had  to  reaaln 
ke  kuli  a  lialieu  'oe  1  'allM  hanell  Ulne  1  luna  o..olie  papa'ala- 
after  echool  and  write  five  hundred  Unan  on  the  bleckboard 
•ele,  "H-l  'olalo  Hawal'l  "oe".     'O  la..'o  la  lia..li^  »5lelo... 
"One  ehaU  not- apeak  Hawellan".      thnx.    waa  the  eef^tence. 

Larry  Kldwra  <UC)  -  . .ka  oea  iu  »  kakau  al.     'Ellma  hanell  lalna. 

thdt'a  what  you  wrote  five  hundred  tinte. 

KK  -  'As.    A..'alltD»  hanell  lalna.     '0  la  ka  ho'ope'l. 

Ye*.    I- wrote  five  hundred  Unoa  of  ir.    lh»t  was  your  puniahnent. 

LK  •  A  pahea  la  I  kele  la?    H«  'ano  'e  no  pahat 

And  whet  do  yoa  think  of  the  situation  todey?    len't  It  rather  Ironic? 
■Ae.     I  kila  oanawa  ke  manake  mal  nel  1  ni  'aelo  Hewal'l. 
Yes.    Todsy  many  seen  to  want  the  Hawaiian  language. 

He  iikiit  , 
You  g«t  U  by  paying  n«>ney  for  Itf 

ial     -Ae.     E  uku.    PololeU     '0  ka  *6lelo  Hewel'l.  a  nunul 
Thafi  right!    Yes.    You  pay  for  It.    This  Is  true!    The  Hawellan 
k«  kiti  I  kela  manawa.    Aie  'or  a  uku  a  loa'a  ka  '5lelo  Hawal'l 
language  Involves  a  lot  of  money  today.    Only  when  you  pay  iwney 
U  'oe.     1  k«  ouinawa  1  hele  el  1  kt.  kula.a.  'olelo  *la  'oe. 
for  It  then  .an  you  learn  It.    When  I  went  to  school  I  was  told 
"Noho  mille  'oel     'Mal  'Slalo  Haval'l  'oe*.    E  kikeu  *oe  1  lune 
to  behave  Byself  and  I  W"  not  to  sp«ak  Hawaiian.    That's  what 

0  ka..ka>pepa'Ble'ele.    *Ell»e  hanell  lalna.    Yes.  'Olakca.. 

1  wrote  on  the  blsckboard  five  hundred  tines  1     Yes.  That's 

kQu  ho*flpa' 1 . 
what  your  punishment  was. 

Knd  of  Item  5 
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Song I    Kaulana  Na  Pua 

Kaulana  ns  pua  a'o  Hawal'l 
Kups'a  ma  hope  o  ka  'ilna 
Hlkl  mal  ka  'elele  o  ka  loko'lno 
PalaptU  *anunu  me  ka  pakuha 

Pane  mal  Hawal'l  Hoku  o  Keawe 
Kokua  na  hono  a'o  Pl'llanl 
Kako'o  mal  Kflua'l  o  Mono 
Pau  pu  me  ke  one  o  Kahuhlhewa 

*A*ole  e'e  kau  1  ka  pultma 
Ha  \una  o  ka  pepe  o  ka  'uneml 
Ho'ohul  'alna  ku'al  hcwa 
I  ka  pond  slvlla  «'o  ke  kanaka 

'A'ole  tnakou  a>  minatnina 
I  ka  pu*\i  kala  a  ko  aupunl 

Ua  lewa  makou  1  ka  pohaku  ^ 
I  ka  'al  kamaha'o  o  ka  'alna 

K5  hope  nakoi^ro  Llirulanl 
A  \oe'a  e  ke  pono  o  ka  'alna 
Ha^ljja  'la  real  ana  ka  puana 
*0  ka    po'e  I  aloha  i  ks  'a;ha 

Famuus  are  the  deACcndants  ol  Hawal'l 
Loyal  to  the-  land 
The  evil  hearted  deU«gs»v  brings 
A  document  grevdy  for  ^ilunder 
Hawal'l  Island  of  K«^awe  answtfrs 

The  bays  of  Pl'lUnl  h«li){of  Haul.  Holoka'l.  I.r.naM  and  Kaho  oUwc) 
Kaua'l  of  Msno  supports 

All  together  with,  the  sends  of  Kakuhlhewa 

Do  not  put  the  siJinoiurtf 
*      «n  lYiv  paper  nf  the  enemy 

It  is  for  snnexatlnn  atid  «inful  sali^ 

Of  ihe  civil  rlRhLi  nt  thu  i.owalian  pcopls 
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We  do  not  value 

The  sums  of  money  from  the  government 

We  are  satisfied  with  rocks 

The  exr raordlnary  food  of  the  land 

Ua  stand  behind  Lliruokalsnl 

Until  Justice  for  the  nation  Is  obtained 

The  story  la  told 

Of  the  people  who  love  their  land 
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Uatho  M-  I  Bua  n  kJ  Unlii-H  •iiAt,-,  l^ilvr 
Hawatlant  stud-  r,,.,  .Mil.-i 


'01*1,  '  I  ha  Hjw.tl'i  fc.t 
sakuahliii*  t»_ni  li.tntk.»  H.iw.»r. 

'o  ;*  waJ»  nr'./.l  'iiU'l,*  i»  nrt.i,p..i  *■ 

.MM  n't  e  k«  h'i'ij  '.in.!  «■  tt.ipft'* 

Kuh«^  «  'o  li  h«  'iiipSo  I  hl"'*""p"k» 

ko  sakou  <Mu  hupurtd  wdhi  J  pau 

Ukou  I  h»l»  »i  *  ma  nA  'ami  .i  pju  .1 
l«kou  I  hina  at ,  » 


|l,V.lll.t«'-  f 


,.»i.l<. 


kuknk*  *  Ptfl"  w«U        fMl  ' 
holo'oko'a  aku  nu  k*  InU  mt 
Haval'l  a.  JIJo  I       V.i  H.rle, 

Ho  lalla,  «la  .lu  kitl  ihu  nil 
e  nifS  'la  k«  pu'urvihi'  <•  k^  'i*\t\n  _ 
Hawal'l   'SBO  fcl  ni  '/inu  *\\  V  hii'.ifc*k.l 

«'t  ana  a  p»n»l  la: 

C  ho'vkuw  '!«       hal<>  <i  »  kiip.1 
llto  i  kona  lno.i  '11  R«  Hal»  ICi_ia»i'i» 
iiiina  •  aalaea  I  na  i»«no  w  m  'rt^"  « 

p«u  t  pill  «na  I  k«  'uUln  tMw.lI   (  1 

ft»  ha  ho'iip«*a  *«na  1       *lkr  llki> 
'ui«  o  ka  Hawal'l  m  kchufti  '"inu  I  ""f-i 
9  ho'otatia  al  1  Mn»  o  ki<  H.iw.il'1  m*! 
«  n  ko  k*  ao  a  punt. 

P»n»l  k*  hul?.l> «?•  '...*.' ^_ 

E  koho  'la  na  luna  n  ka  *ah«  n.i«i« 
t  ho'okel*  a  e  law»l<Twe  1  na  h.tn.i  ■• 
Ka  Hal*  Kuaao'o  »  ka  P#lWfclli#na  o  h» 
Kulanul  o  Hawal'l.  a  1         «  P«>n>«  hI 
kani  hoho  'ana  »  ^•\c  'o  la  I  na  kiiiMi 
«*o  'oUlo  Hawal'l      na  hula  kl'»hl'» 
a  a*  oa  knlanul  »^k«»la  M»  'aina  n.. 
kt  alaka'l  'ana  la  la. 


1  'ellaa  ka  nul  n  na  luna  i>  h«lj 
'aha.  'o  la  ho'l,  he  Luna  Mo'opt»iH»ponn 
Kali,  ha  Luna  'lal  iu'auai>  Ha'l  W.»Hii, 
ha  Luna  *tai  Ra'auao  falapala.^hc  l.una 
'  Ho'olaha  'Ua,  a  h»  Luna  Ho'mk)hal.i 
'5 laic.  K  wal«waha  ml  tun;*  n  h.i 
m±  ka  'olaln  Hxtfal'l  aj  hr_haM'NI«t, 
ka  halubalu  'ana  a      kr^kakuu  *inn. 
K  Ilka  ka  aana  n  likou  pakahl  a  pau, 
•  a  ho'oholo^'ta  na  aana'n  he'ohi*l«> 
m  ka  koho  patoka. 


1.1,,      1  .           M  «^  'I  I  "  *        H  I-  1^ 

,,nit  W..M  il-i  Kir  I  it.«  ^<'«""l  In 
(lir^r  IhI  .n.U  h.  Ii.n-  II..  itrlv.il  nf 
f.ipt.ilf  ••ii-K,  .lirt  '^•v.  '•.■nfuaf.«'  i,p.«hin 

l.v  .-It  .in.f.t  ..s.i        '  wnT  .md 

1.,  vh.iirviT  ni»-.  iH'l,  ••♦"1 


Uht-rt  IS,  "In-  l-tni-tiigi:  t«  «»•»  the 
■^wi?"*.'f  i..Br>'"-;^  dl».i,p^4l  ti.it  lr(,e 
r>\9  \,u\-  i  f  tl-*-  rirth  dm-  tir  <hiin»c  fri.P 
.1  HiiMjIl.ui  H..|il>..iH'd  rii»  lt.»«r=i  i.t  ((.  ,1 
Wi  «t«-rp  .1..«U.n»'i«  t-rvlroprcpl . 

tiit-rrl  re.  1  inrfl'>  lt.iil.«r»  iUM 
the  will  h"lnr  ■'<  *      lUw..ll,in  UnKiiana 
hf  i*Hd»'d   I-  In  prtMMU   st.ite  <if 

t».ri'ilf«.Ml  drilii-  In      •uimer  whl<h  I 
bill         eitpl«n»  '»« 

An  uffl'*"  Hhi«ul4  b»  *»tJhll»he4  and 
l,r  .al!»H  I'll-  H.li'  ki».itiu*.-  t»ic  purpnW 
.1  whi.  I.  i/lll  hi-  I     dll> '  »   l»-<'W  towards 
nrt-d^   In  .lit  flr.'.ii  r*l.ir  «nf  t  •  t  h» 
H.iw.tllJn  l-iiifii -trd  11'  rp"iMd  Hawaiian 
...lluril  kn.»vl»  lg.-  «n  v..il  -|..  forn^  In 
i.rdrr  I dl-.HU-.H'  Hi-  liiitt.iic  aifcinj 
M.r  pe«.pU  .1  H^v.a'l  *nd  I  h»  vi.rld  at  lafM- 


li   *h.i'l  \-v  xvt  »ip 


.i«  h>llt'wa! 


1h»  i>!fl.^t»  «■.«■"■  11  r»ap'nalbl» 

tin*,  rflriirliu  -it  tW  H..l»  K«i.iBfc.*»  nnd 
.>i.n.lM.  llnr  ..I  m  J.  Mvttt»«  klMll  b# 
M'l»<t^d  bv  ihi».»'H'«ld«i't  .if  tlir  Unlvarnlly 
..I  Mjwiil'l  .tiiiJ  tl*  ^•••'rr  th..'  Ilia  no  I  art  Ion 
!>«■  uf  A  hlKh  .atllirr,  h»  »hall  rnntiiU 
with  111*  Hirw.iMoP  Irtnpiti.mr  rf.irli»r«  of  tW 
pd'i'ai  lnn.ll  Institution-  vlt  I  t.r  aerilfidary 
and  hlnn»r  l^vri-*  M  Ulanda  In 

tirdrr  Id  iihralu  dlrntlun. 

Tlt#>ry  tltall  b»  (lv»  ..f(l<»fa  In  this 
iinin.d,    A  IUi.tl  i«fll-fr,  n  Flrld 
kmr.ir.h  Oftlrrr,  an  ArdilvJl  «»*^»afrh 


Oftlrvr,  a  liUtrlhiitlon  OfHrer,  and  « 
Un|tuat»  Orv^lMpBK-nt  Offlt  rr.    The  Otflcara 
uf  III*  «ounill  ^holt        fhi»nt  In  apaakln|, 
r#.iHln|,  and  wtlM»#         Haw.1l  Ian  lan|ua|a. 
Thrv  fthiill  all  hawp  aq'ial  p****^  and 
niri.-lal  d»rt*li«na  *haM  h»  aada  by  volt. 
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N(i  likeu  pu  ha  kulfsnd  o  k*  Mtaft*  a 
*«poiie  'an*  t  k«  huUna  pa'«  o  Ii«  'nlslo 
K«w«l'l  M  knna  a  p«u.    t  h«na 

Mnaw*  plh*  n«  Lun^  u  M  JIaU  Ku««D*n 
4  •  le«'a  h«  ltul»«n.j  1«  Uhou  •  hitl 
k*  *i«llh«  1  po't  knkuA  a  Ilk*  M  k«  iM 
•  MkfMk*  *t4  al. 

fJSS}.  J5*  JlHi  •-•I'  ■•. .  N-".! .'  *. A*.l«J»« 

1.  r  Mai  *(i  Li  t  watltnii.t  kiita 
u  w.ih.<  aku  h«  katii  aa*  •  mu  «  Krf 
H4la  Kaasa'it. 

I  Ml  ana  'o  i.i  t  pukp 
walht,na  kala. 

I.    C  MtMUi  *u  til  I  iCt  iikii  hrfPii. 

«.    E  uku  'ii  ti  t  n4  hw*i>tttb  pau. 

V    I  ftfina  *n  la  (  na  ho'onnhitnolto 
ho'pllln  u  krta       kat  •  |.i[>.ihaiiii  a  r 
ul4M  1  ka  uku  *.tn.i  u  ktlj  m*  k»la 
papahana. 

_      6.    C  aalaaa  *(>  ta  I  nil  »»•  pill 
kaU  *•  a*«  a  pau     Ka  H^tc  Kuaau'o. 

^    A  a  ltk»  M  k»         I  'nlvln 
*la  n*  lunt  .•]««  n'Uta  pu  kr  kiilcin.i  n 
ka  oalana  n  *  ipiini*  'ah.i  1  '4r  kul.ina  pa'a 
ka  'olalo  H«w.jt'l  aa  kunn  'ann  .i  pau. 


>;ina^^*_lat  .w.i'-tu.m  H«'l  Wnjta 

t.    1  lin*ll('ni        la  I  n'»  * ann 
'Ika  1  ho'iipt'^  vua  *li  1  ha 'I  waUa  Ma 
•u  ka  *nU|o  llAwnCl  4  \  I  'it*  I  i*.ih.i 

'1.1  aa  kahalii  *oli  lu        t*«  rvi  im  laa.i  r 
pill         1  lu  mtt  H.iw.i('l. 

i.        h»lr  '•■  1.1  I  wdrna  u  ka  Irhulahn 
ia.it  ka  tj  hikl   i  k<  Id  kau  «•  hull  i 
k.inaka  t  '  tkv  I  krk.tlil  ■•'u  aii>  t  nttt  • 
ptil  on*  (  1*-*  rvi  H<itf<it*(  .1  r  hn'upa'a 
I    I  I  Mil  ■<'>l . 

1.     K  Itfir  *"  t.i  I  w.itfiM  II  ka 
Tilt  to  MawatM  4  «•  lii>*ip.iVi  t  ha  T.l»lu 
Haw.tl't. 


Tha  Offlcara  o1  tha  Hala  Kuaw'o  •kail 
hava  fullMlM  poaltlotta  and  thty 
lhall  hava  tha  powar  to  obtain  thrM|h 
rontract  aaalatanca  aa  naadtd. 


Tha  dutlaa  and  '  atponalMIttiaa 
tha  variouf  Of  Neat  a  o*  ihm  toPi^cil 
tha  Hala  Kuaao  n  ahall  ba  aa  foUoKa i 

fi%cAl  _atl\r»t 

I.  Ha  ahall  aaak  out  auuftaa  of 
fundlni  baaldaa  ra|ular  funda  of  tht 
Hala  Kuaao'o. 


2. 

rocitrda. 


Ka  than  kaap  aU  flfUUwUl 

Ha  •hall  handla  anployaa  pay. 
Kv  ahflll  pay  all  aapaiiaaai 


Ha  ahall  Mtiltor  tha  budgat 
iif  aaih  priijftl  and  handla  payaanta 
for  aach  pro.)aci. 


6i  Ka  •hall  aanatt  all  othar 
flacal  i^tlara  uf  thm  Hala  Kuaw'o. 

'     ^<^And  aa  tlattd  abnva,  ha  ahall 
alao  hava  tha  raaponalblUly  of 
■alntalnlni  and  ilvlni  official  ra^rognltlri 
to  atandarda  of  tha  Hawaiian  lan|ua|ft 
In  all  araaa. 

riald  laaftarth  qnicaC 

1.  Ka  ahall  ataeabla  oral  Informtlo'i 
thjt  hora-tn-fora  haa  baan  racordad 
urally  In  tha  HcvAllan  Uniuaga  or  In 

any  mhar  laii|lua|a  In  araaa  that  p«rtaln 
tu  Hawallrtn  rultura. 

2.  Ha  ahall  di>  flald  work  on 
Irit.itloit  •I'arrhint  out  Indlvldwla 
with  bnowladgo  ahout  Kawallan  cultura 
and  rrcord  tlilH  Inf^rvatlon.' 


J.    He  Khalf  do  flald  work  ai 
Hawjlinn  apr.ikrr  ^  and  rrcord  tha 
Hawaiian  languair. 


1.    E  nana 
pftt  ana  1  ha  *4< 
iM  hit'apuka  'an. I. 


I.I  I  n* 


i.    r  k.ikul  '..III  k4  Una  'T«l 
Hrf'juao  HaM  Uaha  a  nr  ka  l.;inx  'lai 
Na'auao  Patapalt  «.*  ka  liiiKi  snnt  lio'n- 
punupunu  nui/ka  hr*at.ih4  'anA. 

\.    A  (•  I  lk»        k  I  mi-  •  t  *'ti  'T  '  la 
luna  t'r,  nnna  pu  k»  knUan.i  o  ka 
•ulaaa^a  'aponn  *ana  .  kr  hfilina  pa'n 
a  ka  *<>t«lo  Haw.it 'l  m  knn<t  *ant)  t  pau. 


Luna  H.I '.>i,h alii  "Olrlo 

K    e  Mlaaa       1«  t  ka  *olati> 
Hrtwal't  oa  bona  pat  a  *la  'ana  a  •«  ka 
lua'a  'ana  1  hua'olalti  hnu. 


'flat*  Hawal' I  taa  h'l 
wala  nil. 


la  1  piikr  wchrwahr 
'ilrin  riiiwal'l 


V      »•    E  1  IIg       In  I  '.If ir  »•  ka 
•ulalu  HavalM  aa  nrt  halaw.it  «•  kfia  mm 
kala  'jhaliul  ->       '"irlo  p  llkp  m  k4 
'Ahahul  *u}aln  Hawal'l  a       ka  Hawnl't 
A«aiirt4tlun  of  Uiniu-tlr  T«>4.  hrr^. 

t  lll.i  '.III  wi  k''k«id  BO  nil 
nra  «  otil  rfn4  I  ha  unnhl  '  :tna  I  k.)  '•ili'U 
H.twal'l. 

5.  K  *i4'aifl  4  prN  1.1  I  nil 
I  i...>  HjwiI'i  ..  ita  .il.im.i  n..  i,."i  kAtii.a 
a  pau  f>  ll^wat '  I  -lol . 

6.  A  •  tiko  nc  ka  W4  t  *r>UI.>  'ta 
•a  tuna  a 'a.  nnna  pu  ka  knleana  n  k4 
•alw  ■  'ap>fni>  'ana  I  ka  kulana  na'a 

0  ka  'nlalii  Hawai't  na  knna  *ann  a  pan. 


1.  Ha  HlMll  arqualnt  htpaalf  with 
varltiiH  fvflturao  of  adui  at  lonol  practlca 
In  i.rdar  tu  Imur*  quality  In  publlrat lona. 

^.    Ha  «iiall  tlv  <iaalaCaiira  to  tha 
riald  llr».irih  Offltar  ai^  tha  Arrhlval 
Xraa^ri-h  Offlr^r  In  their  orianltatlon 
of  Mtarlal  for  dlatrlbutlon. 

\.    And  nn  ttaCad  ahnva.  ha  ahall 
alao  havr  tlu   ratponalbl 1 1 1 y  of  lMln> 
talning  and  Klvlni  offUlal  racognltlon  ti>. 
atandarda  of  thr  HawalUn  lanKua|a  In 
all  .iraaa. 

Laniuaay  Otvalgpaiant  offifar 

I.    Ka  ahall  handla  aattara  ralatlnf 
in  tha  apalUnt  and  laaUa)  mrlctaant 
«if  tha  HawalUn  lan|ua|a. 

i.    Ha  ahall  Inltlata  a  Bonollngual 
Hawaiian  Uniuaga  dirt looary. 


1.    Ha  ahall  aarva  aa  a  rapraiantat lv>i 
fnr  thr  Hawaiian  tangua|a  In  B»atln|fl  of 
tha  v.iri'tua  languajia  aaaoilatluna  aurh 
nn  tha  'Ahahul  'Olalo  Rawal*!  and  tha 
Haw4l*l  A««oila(lon  of  Lang^at*  Taachara. 

Ha  ahall  aarva  aa  a  aourra  of 

lnfi>rodtlon  for  tranalatlng  tha 
Hawaiian  tanlSuai*. 

Ht  ahall  4atva  at  a  auuria  for 
Hawaiian  atraat  naMa  and  their  aPaiUnga 
for  all  ruuntlaa  In  Hawal'l. 

A.    And  aa  ttatad  abova.  ha  ahall 
alaii  hava  tha  raapunalbl  1 1  ty  of  aaln- 
lalnlng  and  giving  of fU lal  rarognltloo 
to  atandarda  of  tha  Hawaiian  languag* 
In  all  tt*** . 
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4.  %  ha*epa*a  *o  1*  1  oa  Uka  a 
ha'l  Mha  'la  a  Uka  aa  ka  -'aao  kupono 
no  la  ho'epa'a  *an*|  aa  ka  llplna  paha^ 
M  ka.pa'i  kl'l  paha,  m  ka  llplna  kiwi 
paba,  aa  ka  kaha  kl'l  pahj^  a  'o  la  aau 
*afto  a  a  bo'opanopotM  1  kala  aau  Mka 
no  ka  bo'elaba  'ana. 

5.  t  *lk*  *e  la  1  na  Uka  haU 
wfha  1  bo'opa'a  Ma  a  kakahl  aau  *akana 
*a  a'a* 

4.    A  a  Ilk*  aa  ka^aaa  1  *ol*lo 
Ma  aa  luaa  *^a,  nona  pu  ka  kul**na  o 
k*  Ml|M  *  'iipono  'ana  1  k*  kulana  pa'* 
0  ka  'olalo  Bawai*l  aa  l(pna  'ano  *  pau. 


Uma  Mai  Wa'auaa  falapaU 

1..  t  hull  'o  la  1  ka  Mh*  *  pill 
ana  1  na  aaa  Bawal*!  1  ho'opa'*  'l*  aa 
ka  palapal*. 


3.   t'ho'o^a'a  *o  la  1  ka  ho'ohaoo 
Ma  'ana  o  ka  'olalo  Bawal'l  aa  na 
palapala  'olalo  Hawal'l. 

3.    I  hull  'o  1*  1  aa  kl'l  1  pa'i 
a  1  kaha  'l*  paha  *  pill  ana  1  aa  aaa 
IM. 


4.  I  ha'111'111  'o  1*  1  na  pala- 
pala  'olalo  Naval 'I  a  aa  na  palaMla  a 
•a  na  hlM  a  pill  ana  i  na  aaa  kiwal'l. 

3.  I  ho'opo  ipono  'o  la  1  na  'ika 
1  loa'a  «a  ka  paUjala  no  ka  ho'olaha  'ai 


6.    A  a  Uka  na  a^  aaa  1  'olole  'la 
aa  luna  a'«,  nona  pu  ka  hulaana  o  ha 
aalaga  a  'openo  'ana  1  ka  hulana  pa*a  o 
ka  *ola|o  Hawal'l  m  kona  'ano  a  pau. 


Inna  Ho'olaha 


1.  I  ho'oponopono  'o  la  1  na  hana 
a  pill  ana  1  ka  ho'opuka  'ana  aa  ka  'ano 
ha  pa'l  pukt  paha,  ha  klM'onl'onl  paha, 
ha  pa  lao  paha,  a  aa  na  Ma  o  la  'ano. 

2.  -  I  'Ika  'o  la  i  na  aaa  a  aakaMka 
'la  a  1  *ola  1  nata  aa  na  aaa  Hawal'l  a 

a  hull  1  aaa  a  ho'oplha  al  1  la  nala. 


4.  Ha  ahall  docuant  orally 
trananlttad  Inforaatton  in  a  aannar 
appropTlac*  for  aueh  doeuaantation  ualag 
audio  tapa,  photographic  flla,  vldao 
tapa,  akacrhlng,  and  alallar  aaana,  and 
hi  ahall  orfanlt*  thla  inforaatlon  in  \ 
praparatlon  for  dlatrlbutlom,^ 

5.  H*  ahall  naka  hlaaalf  «wara  of 

i>ral  hlatory  inforaatlon  racordad  by 
othar  aganta. 

6.  And  aa  atatad  abova,  ha  ahalt 
«lao  hava  tha  raaponalblllty  of  Mln* 
talning  and  giving  official  racofnltioo 
to  ataadarda  of  tha  Hawaiian  lanmaia 
in  all  araaai  ^ 

Archival  kaaaarch  (Xflcar 

1.    Ha  ahall  aaareh  out  knowladga 
ralatlng  to  Hawaiian  cultura  that  haa  ba«n 
writ  tan  (n  tha  Hawaiian  languaga  iud 
arhar  lan(uagaa  aa  wall. 

'  ].  Ha  ahall  obtain  anaaplaa  of 
Hawaiian  lanfuaga  ulago  oa  found  in 
Hawaiian  docuatnta. 

).    Ha  ahall  aaareh  out  photographa 
and  drawing*  ralatlnt  io  Hawaiian 

cultura. 

4.    Ha  ahall  eollaet  Hawaiian 
languaga  docuwnta  and  plecuraa  ralatlng 
to  Kawallan  rultura. 

}.   H*  ahall  orianlt*  tha  inforaatlon 
Iron  ilocun*nta  In  praparatlon  for 
dlatrlhutlun. 

A.    And  aa  atatad  abova,  ha  ahall 
alao  hava  tha  raaponalblllty  of  mU" 
talning  and  itlvlng  offUlal  racognltlon  to 
atandarda  pf  tha  Hawaiian  languaga  la  all 
ar«aa. 

Olatrlbutlona  gfflcar 

1.  Ha  ahall  handle  artivltlaa 
ralatlng  to  publlahlog  booka,  f llaa, 
phonographlr  racorda,  and  othar  loraa 

of  pubUc^tlona. 

i.    Ha  ahall  aaka  hlaaalf  awara  of 
na^a  and  daairaa  In  tha  araa  of  Hawaiian 
rultura  and  aaak  a  aaana  to  full 111 
thaaa  naada. 


Ho  ka  ninau  uku  pana'l,  'a'ola  la 
ha  ri|nau  pa'ahlkl  nO  ka  kanaka  Hawal'l. 
Ka  tu  Bai  au  1  wa  o  'eukou  ha  kanaka 
HawalM  a  p«)a  'oukou  1  hala  aal  al  a 
ho'oloha  aal  la'u  no  ka  aaa  aa  o  ko'u 
a|u  ku{ura  au  i  hlkl  aal  al  a  hikl  i  kala 
w«  *Mo  a  na'a.nol.    H*  kanaka  H«wal'l  au 
a§i  UBOhl  Ml.    Ha  kanaka  Nawal*l  au  I 
kala  la  a  ha  kanaka  Hawal'l  au  a  auu. 
'A'oha  kala,  *f*aha  uku,  'a'oha  kioawal 
a  hlkl  al  ka  ka'lll  1  ho  u  hoho,  l.ba'n 
Iwl  a  aa  ko'u  'ano  aat  a'u  ahu.    lu  'a 
au  aa  ko'u  ikalka  a  pau  i  ka  ku'al  'ana 
I  ka  aupuni  o  ko'u  koho,  'o  la  ho' I  ka 
uku  panaM.    Ha  kanaka  Hawal'l  au  a 
ooho  nal  aa  lalo  o  ha  haa  'Aaatlka.  no 
lalla,  aa  ko  'oukou  poho  llaa  au  a  walho 
nal  I  ka  pnna  0  ko'u  lainil  a  Ilka  mr_ 
ka'u  1  ha'l  ahu  nal  aa  nala  'olalo  ho'lko. 


tilth  rrgard  to  tha  Uaua  of 
raparatlona,  thla  la  not  a  difficult 
quaatlon  for  a  Hawaiian.    I  atand 
bafora  you  aa  a  Kawallan  and  thla  la  tha 
raaann  that  you  hava  coaa  to  llatan  to 
ay  taatlaony  b«cauaa  tha  aourra  of  ay 
balng  la  av  anraatora  avan  until  thla 
vary  aoaant.    1  hava  baan  a  Hawaiian 
alnra  ay  baglnnlnga.    1  aa  a  Hawaiian 
nnw  and  I  will  alwaya  b«  a  Hawaiian. 
Thara  la  nn  aonay,  no  payaant,  no  law 
that  ran  raptur*  ay  blood,  ay  bonaa,  and 
ay  Idrntlty,    1  totally  oppoia  aala  of 
tha  nation  of  ay  blood  through  raparatlona/ 
I  aa  a  Hawaiian  living  undar  th«  Aaarlcaa 
.flat,  tharafora,  it  in  Intu  your  haada 
that  I  plara  tha  wallara  of  ay  paopla 
aa  t  have  praaantad  la  thla  taatlaMiy. 
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DMIVBttlTTOyHAWAn 


NoviotMr  1992 


ttie  Native  Hawaiiana  Study  CowdaiLon 
Departnent  of  tha  Interior  Building 
I0th  and  C  Streata«  NM«  Roon  6330 
Waahin9ton»  D.c.  30340 

Dear*  Sirat 

ItBi     DRAFT  REPORT  OP  COMHI88I0N 

In  regard  to  tha  draft  report  of  the  Native  Hawaliana 
Study  Convaaaiont  ploaae  noto  that  aa  tha  Hawaiian  hiatorian 
at  the  Univoraity  of  Hawaii«Kinoa»  I  have  read  tha  draft 
report  carefully  and  find  it  deficient  in  ai^nificant 
reapecta.    Particularly  in  the  e*Raya  on  hiatorv,  culture, 
land  and  fedaral-at*ta  relationa,  I  f|nd  th^  tha  information 
provided  ia  Linited,  tha  dapendence  on  aacondary  aourcaa 
unacholarLy  and  the  conoluaiona  queationabla. 

Sincerely  youra» 


Pauline  B.  Xin9 
Aaaociate  Profaaaor 


PNKttja 


nte  Hon.  Klnau  Kama 


l(amaLi'i 


daprived.    They  «#era  not  getting  (to  thia  day)  an  objective 
p«rapectiva  of  the  Hawailan-Canoailan  hlatory.    Mut  they  were 
qettiiMi  «Ma  •  hlatory  coa«.arable  to  mf  wltinq  *  hlatory  of 
the  Merican  Civil  Har.    Nuoh  of  what        In  prUt  about  Ba- 
waiiaA  hiatory  waa  either  diiti>rted»  defend  or  uiv^ly  oft- 
looked*    In  the  raparationa  report  there  ha a  aqain  been  a  de- 
libereta  diatortioft  of  NavatCan  hiatory.    It  reflect ■  the  um 
of  •half-hiatory*  or  the  recounting  of  hlatorioal  eventa  with 
•horee-lika  bllndera"  which  prevented  the  hiatofian  fro» 
looklmi  at  thoaa  aituetiona  that  influenced  the  courae  of  hla- 
tory.   for  inatance^  the  peopU  who  cane  aa  aettlera  to  BWai^, 
the  early  udttlar,  had  com  fro.  a  very  rec«it  tradition  or 
hiatory  of  raligioua  wara  aa««g  theMelvea.    Their  behavioura 
aprung  out  of  the  great  hoatility  aod  barbari-  in  a  rdligioo.- 
ly  o^roiled  5urope»    The  -reforMtion-  wa  were  aceoMpaiiiod 
by  e<treee  viole^a  and  owelty.    Violence        not  atr«>go  to 
the  Hawaiian.    The  difference  waa  to  be  aoen  in  the  nature  of 
the  violence  and  what  Botivated  that  violence. 

The  diatortion  of  ttaweiian  hiatory  he^  al^o  worked 
very  bedly  againat  the  Hawaiian  people  thwlvea.    It  had 
given    the.  a  aenaa  of  ahana  in  their  heritage  with  gefiara- 
•tlona  of  children  oipoi-l  to  the  diatorted  Mtarlal.    They  hed 
no  feeling  of  aelf-ldentity  or  anything  but  ahaM  for  their 
beckground  or  for  their  own  people.    Theee  diatortiona  had 
.1,0  worked  on  the  non-Bawalian  people  to  keep  the-  ignorant 
and  niaiofort-d  ihiut  the  Newailn  -nd  they  were  not  encouragea 
to  gain  -ore  infociietion.    tt  created  atereotypo  thinking 
which  peobebly  haa  bm  the  ^g^oet  caoae»  in  ny  opinion.  In 
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By  evoratt  Rahiliekalani  *Bonny*  HiRftoy 

About  twenty  yoara  a<io»  In  the  early  %0';  when  I  <irat 
began  to  try  to  underatand  what  waa  happening  to  the  Hawaiian 
peopla,  1  began  to  realiao  that  we  bad  not  been  getting  accu- 
rata  lnfor»Rtion  about  ouraelvea.    »ma.t  littla  hiator^cal  da- 
U  we  were  getting  waa  aelf-oerving.    it  net  tha  purpoaea  of  ^ 
the  eaUblialwit.    tt  aaaUMd  that  the  control  ot  hiatory  doea  . 
Mrve  the  intaraata  of  thoae  with  the  power  to  protect  theoe 
interaata. 

Aa  a  aeeondery  Hawaiian  grada  otudant  on  Ko*olau»  Kau«i 
T  car.  atill  recall  a  atarile  reoular  curriculun  for  learning 
hiatory.  l.e.»  the  •age  of  diaoovery%  aa  ieen  In  the  arrival 
of  CaptAlo  Cook  in  Hawaii.    The  perioda  of  coloni*Mtion^that 
followed       the  ctmtenporary  ara  and  thoM  aventa  critical  of 
the  coloniaar'a  actlvitlii  «d»ich  hurt  the  Fawaiiana,  waa  con- 
veniently and  evaaively  treued.     I  w  ahocked,  in  my  adult 
yeara,  to  have  to  co«  face  to  face  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hawaiian  ■□narchy  or  the  rank  deviouaneai  of  auger  deala  (Sprec^r, 
kela  in  Kam)  to  naM  a  few  hiatorical  Incidenta  and  to  diaeo- 
ver  how  little  knowledge  I, had  about  Hawaiiana. 

Xn  that  procaaa  non-Hawaiiana  were  alao  hiatorically 


Uniting  the  Hawaiian* a  ■bility  to  gain  a  fair  ahare  of  Haw^i«a 
•ocial  and  eeonooic  benafita.    Any  aattler  conaituenta  having 
thoaa  feelinga  about  the  Hawaiian  could  brinn  their  influence 
and  feelinga  to  hear  on  their  repreaentativea  in  buainaaa  or 
qovernnent*  further  astendinc  ■ocial  denial  to  the  fawaiiana. 

Throughout  ny  early  education  and  my  yeara  at  tha  Haoe- 
hamehe  Rohoola  practically  no  hiatorical  impact  waa  mada  on 
•  M  CMcept  for  eo«»  idealited  veraion  of  the  Hawaiian.  Waa- 
ino  waa  the  obviouaOeac  of  the  chriiitian  element  that  puat 
be  endarstand  in  the  atudy  of  Caucaaian  ralationahipa  with 
the  Hawaiiana.    The  religioua  «nra»  the  riae  of  new  economic 
eyatena  and  nation-f tataa  in  Furope,  fed  into  a  ayndroM  that 
made  the  white  cottlera  in  Hawaii  behave  aa  they  did  when  in 
conUcft  with  aboritiinal  p*>plea  aa  the  Hawaiiana  who  were 
thouoht  to  be  Inferior.    The  abo|iqinal  p«>pleB  were  fts  kb« 
way  of  progreaa,  like  a  nountain  atanding  in  t   •  way  of  e 
auper  highway.    It  had  to  be  «ida  laaa  obatructive.  Hawaiiana 
like  other  aborioinala  were  not  conaidared  or  presented  in 
realiatic  tema  aa  hw»na.    tn  aUrk  ainilarity  to  other  abo- 
riqinala  throuahout  the  world  taken  inalavery)  they 

vera  really  inp«rl"""*^«  fodder  in  the  -age  of  a»panaion*. 
Chriaiian  ■ttitodaa  that  aroee  out  of  a  background  of  chria- 
tian  hiatory  had  an  la^ortant  Inpact  on  ralationa  with  the 
HAwaiUna.    It  ia  not  rafleet«d  in  the  reperationa  report. 

Mtive  poople  were  often  referred  to  aa  aava^aa.  8a- 
vacea  dooa  not  point  necaaaaerily  to  violance  in  the  Hawaiian 
ocnuct  aitoAtion.    0«ierally»  reference  to  aevagery  -nde 
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mtly  In  th«  contMt  of  obMrvinci  Mtlve  Una  otmtrihlp  and 
Uivi-uM  concept       RawalUoa  w«ra  ■■v«q«  or  prUltlvs  bm- 
e«uM  th«y  diA  not  nMd  to  prat  loo  tho  print*  ovMrahlp  of 
Und  In  tha  woatorn  tonae* 

Thara  la  a  alnllarlty  of  AMrlean  colonial  proqraaa 
whan  cowparad  with  tha  praetleaa  of  othor  world  colonlol/l»- 
parlaliatlc  powora*   Colonltara  oparata  by  aottllnq  oolonlata 
on  tha  land  who  than  flnht  to  koop  that  land*  aotln?  aa  a 
buffar,  aa  a  pellelng  agent  for  tha  oolonltlng  poworf  Thay 
atand  ready  to  aaauM  pot.-ltlona  of  inwnae  power  after  thay 
manipulate  poUtloal  takewtvera  undar  the  pretenae  of  perao* 
nal  dl aenf ranch laenant  by  tha  native  qovemMnt*    The  nyth 
of  the  frontier aiaan  la  thua' revealed.    It  la  a  eonaeloua  po* 
Ucy  of  conquering,  aubdttlnq  and  oontrolllnq  of  the  netlva 
people*    Many  tlMa  It  la  In  connivance  with  netlva  eborlfU 
nal  leaderahlp  (the  a  ill)  at  the  forefront.    Thla  la  tha  dl* 
vide  and  conquer  technique  In  which  they  are  extranely  awa* 
terfuK    The  Amor  lean  tnduna  can  eaally  verify  thla  method 
In  which  trlbea  were  turned  aqalnat  each  other  for  dnbloua  re« 
ward a* 

tn  looklno  at  other  araaa  of  colonlaatlon  In  the  Pa- 
cific (Hew  t^aland,  AuatrAlla)  and  elaewhera,  the  a«ne  pattern 
eesrqea*    It  includf^a  telt.\no  of  the  land  by  foroa  or  rallqloua 
coercion,  removal  of  the  oconoailc  baae  and  culture,  Intimida- 
tion of  the  native  people  with  ijiported  power  and  the  l«foal» 
'  tlon  of  a  bureaucratic  at:ructure  which  kaepa  the  natlva  peopla 
In  a  conataiit  dependent  r>i>latlonahlp  with  the  colonltera. 
when  1  waa  In  New  Zealand  with  the  Maori  t  aew  In  their  eu- 


wanted,  noat  of  alU  waa  tho  Hawaiian  land.    They  aew  that  the 
atranqth  of  native  realatanca  waa  the  land  beae  and  the  col- 
lectlve  bond  that^the  natives  the  will  to  reaiat*  Genocide,* 
cultural  and  phyalcal^  became  the  primary  policy  of  American 
colonltera  aa  they  moved  from  the  Amerlcaa  Into  the  Pacific* 
There  la  no  need  to  account,  hero,  the  atatua  of  the  current 
Hawaiian  population  in  conparlaon  to  when  the  fir at  aat tiara 
arrived.    But  if  ona  were  to  aaauee  the  "bllndera"  poature 
then  there  would  be  a  complete  abaence  of  an  aaaaaament  dealing 
with  the  factor  a  that  contributed  to  tha  qerioolda  of  the  Na* 
eallan  people.    Such  an  abaence  la  aaalnat  the  beat  interaata 
of  the  Mawa llano  a a  geen  In  the  preliminary  reperatlona  report* 

As  I  have  crown  older  and- more  knowledqtable  about  my 
cultural  haek(iround»  t  have  eome  to  hava  a  deeper  appreela* 
tlon  of  the  rlchneaa  of  the  Hawaiian  culture.    Thla  #>«perleiioe 
han  enable  me  to  see  m6Ve  clearly  the  way  in  which  United 
stataa/ruropean  frontlera  have  purpoaely  altered  native  cul-^ 
turea  In  varloua  perloda  of  hlatory*    It  aleo  enable  ma  to  exa- 
mine and  define  waya  In  which  natlva  populatlona  can  begin  to 
re-ldentlfy  with  their  cultural  herltaqb.    Me  ure  now  entei.- 
ini  a  time  of  cultural  rebirth  In  which  tha  Hawallana  need 
to  unite  and  turn  again  to  native  Inheritance  au  a  aouree  of 
Inaplratlon. 

Tn  a  reviaw  of  natlve/aettlar  relatlona  T  have  com* 
to  believe  that  the  cultural  Identity  and  even  the  phyaical 
survival  of  a  hatlVe  people  la  very  cloaaly  aaaooiated  with 
poaaesalon  of  thalr  landed  herltaga.    tt  may  be  aaid  that  to 
the  eatent  that  a  o#tlve  Hawaiian  aoolety  maintalna  phyaical 


th«  •aaa  type  of  plMtograpbe  of  at«m-fae«4  curly  Ciuria- 
tiea*  Mttl«r/eoleniMra  aa  I  bed  mmd  in  toeeii  mttaram  end 
hid  m— >nrad  —io9  ^  booba  that  dealt  yitb  Amerlohn  In- 
dieo  hiatory,  1  had  the  fealiog  that,  aa  if  by  aiqaal,  tJMy 
bad  all  left  Becton  at  aboot  tba  aaaa  Umm,  woyA  aoroaa  tba 
taarieaa  and  into  tba  Paeifio*  taking  aoto  tbanaalvea  aativa 
landa,  labor  and  oeltoral  artifasta  i^  tha  nan  of  Chriotiaaity* 
Today,  aoat'of  tha  landa  and  boainaaaaa  in  Hawaii  are  oimad 
by  a  few  wealthy  boaioaaaM  and  landoimara  «bo  can  ttmtf 
thair  anoaatyy  to  tba  aarly  Cbaiatiana^-^ 

Tfim  tbniat  of  Umaricaw  aeeaeMio  devalopa«nt  vbioh  omm 
to  deainata  Morth  taerioaa  and  peeifio  aoveBent,  oanoanad 
leod«-«.«a  oonaeiova  policy  of  taking  land  fvop  tha  Native  pee* 
pla,  oolonltlng  tba  peopla  ioto  a  atata  of  dapandaney,  pla* 
oing  aattUra  on  tba  land  to  defend  tbair  aalf«iotareata  and 
finally,  to  drive  away  or  kill  tha  native  pappla.    In  tha 
eaae  of  tha  native  ^fatrntiana  tha  iffportatien  of  eontagiooa 
"White  man*a"  diaaaaaa  for  which  Ravaiiana  hfd  little  or  no 
i—unity  nearly  decimated  tha  entire  popolation*    In  thia 
eentury,  the  movaaant  haa  ahiftad  to  removing  tha  aattlare 
thamiialvea  tjoji  the  land  eo  that  large  oorporationa  or  weal- 
thy ladiwiJuala  and- tha  United  Statea  goeamnant  will  oontr<kl 
Met  of  la>J  directly* 

rtrly  Aiaarloan  politioal'laadara  raalitad  *they  hid 
to  daatroy  t^a  native  eultura  in  ordar  to  get  tha  land  and 
Ita  raaottreea*    coloniaara  in  Bawail  had  no  need  for  newaiien^ 
labor  ainoe  thty  bad  daeldad  very  early  to  laport  cheap  labor 
from  tha  orient  or  iadaatored  lebor  from  Burope,    «hat  they*  *> 


poaaeaaion  of  their  land  to  that  eextent  they  eurvlve  aa  a  col* 
tural  entity*    They  have  an  identification  to  tha  pa  at  that 
ia  Xinkad  to  the  land*    American  Indiana  and  the  Pawaiiaaa 
wto  have  been  diapoaaeaeed  have  an  enorwoua  diffieulti|  In 
NMlntaioing  their  cultural  tradition  although  they  have  triad 
valitantly  and  etill  do  eo.    (Ironeially,  in  a  growing  move- 
ment away  froi  the  rank  naierlaliin  of  tha  preaent  American 
culture,  many  aettler  daeeendanta  era  thanaalvea  trying  to  ^ 
edopt  aboriginal  oultura  conoopta  very  clearly  tied  to  tha 
landK    nawalian  eurvival  waa  eoonected  to  the  phyaical  aub- 
aiatenoe  from  planta,  wildlifa,  the  atreaaa  and  ponda  and  tha 
eea*   T^e  nattiral  aouree  of  the  food  waa  not  to  be  deatroyed* 
It  waa  to  be  reapeotad*    The  protection  of  the  environaent 
waa  part  of  tha  native  religion* 

Aaerloan  attitodea  of  aalf«raliaaoe  and  aa  If  •govern - 
ment  are  oloaaly  aaaooiated  with  the  eoloniaation  of  Hawaii* 
They  heve  egatbined,  in  aany  waya,  to  a  whlte-raclat  Interpra- 
tation  or  dlatortien  of  hiaterleal  *happem)inga*  to  Hawallana 
in  an  effort,  aa  in  the  reparation  report,  to  juatlfy  tha  co- 
lonltara aetiona*  *The   central  thane  rationaliaed  that  Ra- 
vaiiana were' unable  to  handla  their  own  affaira  and  It  waa  ne* 
oeaaary  for  tha  Onitad  statea  to  aobvart  tba  Hawaiian  govern- 
wmt  aa  a  neana  of  aawing  the  Rewaliana  fron  thanselvea*  in 
trath,  (the  Amarloana)  aa  pioneara  and  through  thalr  rapre- 
aantatlvea  in  the  Oongreea,  have  hiatorioally  held  the  Idea 
that  it  waa  thair  aaoifeat  deatiny  to  oeeupy  not  only  the  con- 
tinent bat  tha  Raeaiiao  lalanda  (aneog  othar  Pacific  ^errl- 
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toffiM)  md  th»t  MMhw  tim  christUn  Mli^ieo  tnd  tiM  m- 
tMtant-AMriMii  ChrittUnity  otdaiMd  thla*    it  m«  ttoir 
■ulfMt  dastiny  to  aim  %tM  vaatsM*  of  tawiea  ud  it  «••• 
tiMlff  Ood^^ivw  right  to  mow  moia  tlM  «iM%«Mfit  to  een* 

To  tiM  blttoffUa  of  ttM  1M0*«  AMriean  hiatorlsM 
f ff«qa«iltly  r«f«r  to  tiM  AMrlcMn  oolcnUliat  wnfmmnt 
the  Msifast  doatiny  to  ciipUio  tlMlr  ooaqotat  of  Cubi,  Phi* 
liplii««  «nd  amii      iiMvit«bl*  in  thm  *•«•  el  iiv^rif 
lit***    mt  MhAt  iMppmd  to  iboriviMl  P«opl«  in  thia  ehain 
of  M«nta.    TlMy  mm  mploit«d  far  tlMir  labor  ind  thair 
land*.   MDtt  of  thm  umiim  did  not  and  atill  do  not  knew 
what  pwiifaat  daatlny  aaana.     it  i«  diffienlt  (or  thm  to 
tindaratand  that  what  it  aaana  i«  that  tha  takinq  of  thair 
lands  and  tha  dsstroetion  of  thalr  wmiittra     mu  an  inovi- 
tabla  proooM,  ■  natnral  oeeumnea  ordiinad  fro*  aoiM  ao« 
pamaturil  Muroa.    Tha  taking  of  UiMaiian  ^laadi  and  tha  oo> 
loniaatioo  of  tha  Hawaiian  paopla  «aa  ■  Qooaeioua  policy 
and  than  im  not  mthar  na«a  for  it  iMt  -eelooiai  iapa- 
ria^-.   Tha  Raparatiost  Study  eoMittaa  ahoold  ba  races* 
naadinq  raatitutien  inataad  of  daeUring  Hawaiian  non-anti- 

tlMt. 

Tha  fact  ii.  hiatorioally.  tha^i        •  ailiUry 
Mttlt  and  flonquaat.   Thara  vaa  Caption  and  diple«atie  aa- 
nipttla^ion  and  thara  vaa  tha  laaa  of  lifa  and  tha  jailing 
of  lagitiaata  Itawaiiin  aonareh.    ThaM  tra  tha  faeti,  not 
jttBt  ■  MTiaa  of  uMPonnaetad  Hawaiian  avant  ind  net  araaa* 
bia.    It  happaaad.    Vat  taariean  hiatoriana  are  atill  vary 


tobiootiva  about  tha  hiatorieal  ■ignifieanea  of  eha  evar throw 
fM  tha  Hawaiian  point  of  viaw.    Hoit  non^HtJiiiani  ara 
tally  unawira  that  tha  Onitad  Ptataa  govanwant  had  blatant- 
ly eentributad  to  tha  coiiqiiaat  of  a  paaeaful,  sovaraion  na- 
tion*   Tha  U.S.  haa  triad,  inataad,  to  juitify  md  rationalise 
what  had  happanod,  giving  aneuaaa  or  laying  blaaa*  Howavar, 
thara  wara  too  nany  eoatributing  avanta  fro«  tha  tiM  of  eon- 
taet  to  tha  ovaHhrew  aa  doetaantad  in  tha  oral  ind  written 
hiatory  of  tha  Hawaiiana  to  lay  tha  raaponiibility  on  anyena 
alaa  but  thoaa  tattlar/iyapathiaar  opportwniati  who  OMiacioualy 
plotted  tha  takeover  proeeaa. 

■  Mhat  than  ia  ay  poaitien.    it  ia  a  aiapu  poiitien* 
The  Qnited  Statea,  having  bean  forwed  aa  a  country,  la  adopt- 
ing a  billing  oonatitation  under  whieh  document  certain  po- 
wtra  «*are  given  to  the  varieaa  brinchei  of  governaant,  miit 
ndait  it  had  eeaaitted  an  iUagil  act  whan  it  participated  in 
the  overthrow  of  tha  Fawaiian  Monarchy, 

Ny  aeeond  pgaition  ia  thafthe  Onitad  rtitea  f?ovemMnt 
hiatorieilly,  did  in  fiet  enter  into  aqre#«enti  with  variotsa 
other  Mwrioana  in  Hawaii  to  plan  and  lay-out  tha  atnicture 
of  the  oonqueat  to  ita  final  eoneluaion* 

Mao.  ay  third  poaitien  ia  that  at  tha  tlM  of  tha 
United  Stitea  govenwant*i  entry  into,  thn  conguaat  of  Hawiii 
they  ware  doing  it  aa  a  cenaeious  policy.    Mrican  aat tiara, 
the  *frontiar*t  people  wara  eontfinuoualy  aoving  acroaa  the 
continent.    And  what  in  fact  had  happened  ia  that  tha  abori* 
qlnal  Hawaiian  waa  clearly  aettlad  and  aatabliahati.  within  e 
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aovereign  ooatast,  bttt  tha  white  aettlera  wanted  thia  land 
aMf,  in  ao  doing,  arranged  a  aituatipn  to  whieh  the  united 
Btatea  g^vemaent  provided  the  eeeurity  forcea  for  their  ta» 
king  of  tha  land. 

My  laa^poaition  ia  that  the  onited  Statea,  aa  a  par* 
tieipant  in  the  takeover  proeeaa,  and  aa  a  pmaotar  of  hmmn 
riehta  throughout  the  world,  wat  volfintarily  agraa  to  sake 
juat  reatitutieo  to  the  Hawaiian  people  and  that  tha  Hawaiian 
people  throogh  their  repreaentativa  organisation  ba  given 
the  opportunity  to  determine  the  wanner  in  whieh  aooh  resti- 
ttttioD  aha 11  be  aada. 

MahaXo  a  eui  loa*. 


l^xU^  — 
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U.S.  Bidvt  tUwailMt  Study  C««iit»iM)  ^ 
)00  Uftvittlcy  AViDUt,  Apt.  1601 

Oitf  Mrt.  RaaaliM: 

Ihit  It  io  aaamt  to  yow  Uctir  o(  Otctabtr  20,  ••king  (ui  ay 
ccvatttt  oa  p»rf  ol  tbi  SaIIm  iU««U«oi  Study  CMaUtioo't  Dfift  Uyert 
ot  riaiinsi.  4aKad  Itpia^r  2).  19S2. 

Alkheai^  eht  ttcciqo  «ecaaptsyiBa  your  liCCir  i««a«4  ato«rtlly 
eorrtct  mi  obj«ccU«»  t  k«v«  noted  ««««ral  aloor  irrort  or  SUtortlooi 
«hich  aiiM  ba  eorr«cl«S  la  tht  lloal  drift. 

ta  i«bli  20.  Ht«  i*,  (or  tttmfU^  iatem  triaSt  ifi  tttoim  (or  aAl** 
by  r«e«  Iroa  1949  to  1919.    te  thit  tabli.  tht  1969         tor  lUwiliiot 
•ad  r«rt  ir«  not  eo«Mt«bU  to  tt\t  ««rllir  (i|urii.  ^ciuii  of 

th*  rtSitialtiso  of  "lawolloat^  la  tht  1970  ctotu*  «hidi  ivtisotd  atny 
rtrt  HMtiUsa  10  aofr-HwillM  <«t«torl«t,  priaelptUy  Ciucoiiin  (cilliS 
nttlts"  ia  1970)  iod  Ailatit.   Ibt  CauMtiia  (or  'SAiiti'*)  aroupr 
Mr.ovtr*  iaeludot  aaay  mwtttf  of  th«  irwtd  lore««,  di«r«ctiritid  by  low 
vtgM  but  atMtov*  riitrletiof  tht  tabulttlon  to  clvllloa 

Mitt  wttid  ti|Blfie«atly  tlttr  ths  laeoao  rankiaai  by  r«ct. 

Hit  touret  rtfttMct  te  t«l»lt  U,  post  )9i  aey  bt  la  tcror.  ibttt 
dttt  probtbly  eaw  frow  tfct  197)  OCO  Cootut  Qpdttt  Survty  tad  oot .  «t 
loSietttS,  tht  Httlth  iarftitlaaet  frocrta. 

Tabit  31|  poft  60,  rtltttt  Mlftrt  ettt  lotdt  in  1977  to  popilttlon 
4att  lor  i97).    taatmdi  tt  1977  popalttloo  dttt  trt  tvtiliblt  (tot 
OOH/onO  Popalttioa  Report  ito.  i\,  *>opHlttlo«  Atrtcttrittict  of  ttewtil^ 
1977").  tht  1977  figurea  ibould  be  oeed  for  ctUuletloa  of  rtttt.  thtrt 
it  tlto  toae  qtttttloa  «•  to  Aathtr  tht  DtM  4ete  foUovod  tht  ««ae 
ttboifl  aetlaltioae  «e  tfct  OOH  turvoy  dttt  ue«d  et  t  bttt. 

tULj  of  tbt  Ubltt  ia  tht  Drett  Stpott  «ad  vitfc  1970  (or  ovoo  1960) 
ttttittieti  baceutt  of  tfct  uoevtiltblUty  of  |«tO  eeiuut  rttultt  tt  tfct 
tiM  tht  rtport  «tt  FTtpered.   with  to  t  few  mtbt>  howvtr.  «t  tcpect  te 


r«««l««  May  o(  th«  1«S0  •t«tt»tLc«  M«4«d  to  eo«pUt«  (!)•••  t«btM.  tt 
•hml4  b«  «trMM4,  tiovtvtt,  that  lh«  AlbBlc  d«flaltloai         1a  i960 
4L(f«v«4  frov  thM*  lo  1970,  tAldi  ia  fcura.dlC farad  hem  (hoM  for  19(0 1 
M  «  ceea*^a«pc«,  oo  aaaalagfal  CMiparUoiia  of  traad*  ara  foaalbU. 


Ncwater  23,  1982 


Study  OinirtMifw  / 
Oi|«rtnnt  of  ths  Intar^  Dlda 
lath  4  C  Stxveta,  N.W. ,  taDB  ft220 
NMhington,  D.C  20240 

fxcmt  VtU  ijwfiit 

Cltixen  o(  titt  Nation  of  Vmmii 


OftcntiBBB,  it  li  (vily  wim  you  can  plaos  ycumlf  in  ths  flhon 
of  womam  tlm  ctn  you  tculy  utvtettMd  that  paracn'a  clmnatances 
and  actions.  Ttwupafara^  viauallia  youraelvu  In  tht  folksilng 
aoanarloi 

Vou  |PB»e—  a  jcMel  of  rare  beauty  and  value,  one  paiaed  fnn 
goieratian  to  9«nsr«ticn.  I  and  of  oohorta  otwet  this  jowel  and 
oonaplxo  with  othsra,  m  of  «ten  haa  oontrol  of  wbafxiia  and  toldiexa, 
to  (wrwhain  you  and  staal  that  pracloua  jcMel.  Qnoe,  ths  theft  U 
«bcai{)li8had,  mi  threaten  you^  your  IfMod  ms  and  otheni  who  am 
loyal  to  ycu,  %dth  dire  ocyun^uonoes  and  spread  rvnora  ainad  at 
dlBcreditlng  you. 

You  an  outni9Bd  by  the  theft  and  look  franticallv,  f or  a  w«y  to 
reoovwr  the  jewel  and  look  tot  frlenda  to  intercede.  You  90  to  a 
tniatfld  friend  and  aak  that  he  investinte  the  ineldant  and  aaaiet  you 
'in  raoDVering  thle  jewel.  Slvafidantly,  thia  *frlend"  le  the  boea  o( 
that  pareon  win  had  the  ulcimte  omnd  over  that  peraoi  «#neB  men 
and  am  were  crladnal  to  the  theft  of  the  jewel.  Ttie  inveeti^aUoi 
la  ocndueted  qulddy  and  the  reeulta  are  clear  end  axe  piiliBhed  for 
all  to  teedi  Ihi  jeinl  wes  atoloi  by  m  and  ay  oohDrta  and  could  not 
hum  beat  stolen  had  it  not  been  tor  the  Intnnion  of  *y  agent  and  the 
eDldiexe  ana  aim  wder  hie  oohbAI. 

Itie  reodewndetlon  wee  cleart  "Bitutn  the  etolen  jewell^ 
.   Mb  refuted  and  for  Otttever  teaaon,  your  'friend*  refuaed  to  do 
anything  nore  about  th^^ttar.  9o,  cycnly  and  hoetilely  for  the  U«t 


B9  yeara  I  and  m 


heve  *eold*  the  jewel  and  parlayed  the 
eo  that  we  now  ooitral 
I  to  for  redfeee  of  your 


prodeeda  of  that  *aala*  into  levitlneto  power  eo  that  we  now  antral 
'      I  iVeeefrfr  eyetaee  you  could  logioelly  90 


aU  the  ( 
grievance. 

Howewr,  we  had  aaeiaed  that  after  19  yeara  you  would  have 
fmi|mm>  the  theft  or  beocne  eo  ueed  to  the  idea  that  we  could  aafaly 
aaaune  the  origixvil  deed  wee  put  on  the  ^If.  But  we  vera  wrong, 
there  are  etiU  eoee  aeong  you  that  axe  dredging  ^  the  pest,  bringing 
the  facte  to  li^,  aiterniriing  us,  and  of  all  things,  asklitg  us  to 
return  t4vit  we  stole.  Ihe  chock  I  Me  cieate  an  investigativit 
omiaiBwlm  to  take  care  of  tj^.    Our  inwistigatian-  of  th^  ine^d^ 


■howe  no  such  theft  and  ^herafore  no  ciav«naation  or  return  is 
neoeflaary  or  deeerved. 

Dvj  of  foanario, 

<  «• 
QDesdeeicnere,  I  m  eure  you  renraydte  this  ei^lifled  eoavuio 
aa  being  eindlar  ^  that  of  the  owrUooir  of  the  BMsiian  Natim  by 
dtixcns  and  agenU  of  the  UUtad  States  in  189).  Yog  oust  aleo 
xeoDgnise  in  the  eiqpla  eay  I've  structuxed  the  eomurio,  the 
abeunlity  of  the  eituation  ^hiA  fonjee  the  vi^V* .  to  aak  the 
victiAiter  to  first  ^iteit  the  crlm  and  then  fuxnlA  the  just 
pvUahfBMtt  and  enforce  the  pmishMt.  But  th«t  le  exactly  the  abeuzd 
altuation  HSMaiiane  are  feoed  with  today  in  heving  td  dM^  with  th%. 
Native  HmII  SUaty  Ondaaicn,  a  pxoiUbt  of  the  ijwwiieaert  thet 
helped  to  etaal  and  handsoeely  pfoflted  fnai  the  theft  ot  that 
HMiiian  jewel,  the  Sovereignty  and  Natlcnhood  of  UaweU,  to  redtees 
the  wronge  done  to  Raweii  end  HoNeiitfie. 

Ihie  Qoanlaeion  oan  haver  tiring  peeoB»  can  never  bring  Justice  to 
HMLii  and  IMiians.  tterefore,  for  ne  and  for  all  others  of  a« 
thinUng,  the  Ccee^esicn's  study,  findings,  leo^Hndad  actione*  etc. 
have  rb  affect  on  ee  ae  a  dtixen  of  the  Sovexei^i  Haticn  of  HMii . 
I  do  int  reoogniee  your  authority  to  ju^  end  intaxpxet  Rweiiai] 
hietoty»  Haweiian  \mm  md  HaHeiian  ri;^.  Ihe  Ijm  I  follow  U  thtf  , 
HflMelien  Lwt  *UA  MKU  KB      o  m  ADA  I  M  tUO." 

Hear  the  prayer  uf  our  Queen  UliuokAlani.  as  ahe  ipoke  to  yiM 
taerlcanjit 

Gh,  honeat  Jteerioins,  as  Christians  hear  tre 
for  ay  doen-tzodden  pavlal  Iheir  fon  of 
govemient  is  as  dear  to  thoD  as  yours  is  precious 
to  you.  Quite  as  waimLy  as  you  Icve  your  oowtry, 
eo  they  love  theirs.  .  .  .(D)o  not  oomt  the 
little  vineyard  of  HstoothH*  eo  fer  fnn  your 
ahoree,  leet  the  punismnt  of  Aheb  fall  you, 
If  in  your  d^,  in  that  of  your  ddldxcn,  for 
"be  rot  deoeived,  Qod  ie  not  aocfced.*  Ihe  people 
to  when  your  fathers  told  of  the  living  Qod,  and 
taught  t»  call  *rathez',*  and  the  sons 
seek  to  deignil  and  destroy,  axe  crying  aloud  to 
Hin  in  their  tin  of  txo(i>lei  and  He  will  keep  Hio 
pamiee,  and  will  listen  to  the  voices  of  ttia 
HaaUUn  dvildrm  lAnting  for  their  hnes. 

Miy  reaolutiona  of  this  ctwAxK  by  the  Uiitad  Statee  and  ite 
oohortB  i^mld  arrived  at  by  the, full  and  ei^  pertLcipeticm  of 
citixene  of  the  Nation  of  RwaU  end  the  Uvited  Statee  ^fcse  rni 
Uitfirnational  txitwed  oo^nixant  of  the  Lawe  of  Hsiiotf  and  xefdy  and 
willing  to  ifply  then  faUly. 


SJLncerely, 

Pdkl  Laentii,  alio  known  se 
Hayden  P.  Burgeee  * 
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^    TBI  DPIISB  or  TttB  HMMIlAM  IIKOMNi 
ITS  PBYCtlO-CVLTUlUa  IHPACT  AMD  MORAI.  LSOMnr 


for  th« 
OrtCB  or  BMIAttMi  MTAIRS 


by 

MMOM  LOPBtHKBYtS*  Ph.D. 


r«bru«ry<  1981 


TiM  pr«p«r«tion  of  this  papar  h««  be«n  •pon«or«4 

by  tho  offic*  of  Aff«ir«.    Tho  thrust 

of  thi«  p«p«r  ha«  bMn'to  ravliM  th«  of  flea  of 

RaMAllM  Affair**  obMrvation*  thatt  1* 

...tha  injuriaa  auf farad  by  tha  Rawtiian 
p«opla  aa  a  raatiit  of  tha  ova r throw  of  tha 
'  ponarchy  and  tttbt^qtiant  aanasation  wara 
9raat. 

and  I 

...in  addition  to  loain^  land*  R«waiian 
nativaa  aiao  ioat  aovarai^inty  and  dominion 
ovar  tha  iaianda.    Obviouaiy,  thia  waa  a  loaa 
of  incaicuiabla  ¥aitta.    Uka  land,  tha  loaa 
of  aowraimtty  oanflot  ba  raplacad  by  aoAay. 
It  ia  a  coUaetiva  paychio  daaaga  which 
Manifaata  itaalf  oa«ativ«ly  in  tha  lo««  of 
•alf ♦aataas  and  idantity  aa  a  paopla  and  in 
tha  dagradation  of  traditional  practicaa  and 
coitura.    (Offica  of  R«w«iian  Affaira< 
Toyarda  Moarationa/naatittttion*  p*  i8*t 

Tha  contanta  of  thia  papari  howmr«  aspraaa  tha 

opiniona  of  tha  author  uid  do  iMt  nacaatarily 

infar  andoramnt  by  tha  offica  of  Bawaiian 

Affaira. 
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Watty  Hwalfft  Conc«m  vlth  Mttlttttlon 

CONCLUSIOM  

Notts  

BIBLIOCRAPHY  ^...^  •*  

i 


the  domlM  of  the  Hawaiian  lingdon  atf'wall  aa  a  coMwntary  cm  tha 
Boral  l«9acy  aaaociatad  with  th«  ovarthrow  of  tha  Kinvda  ajtd 
annexation  by  the  United  Btatea. 

It  iit  nut  tha  intent  of  thia  pttp«r  to  analyaa  tha 
eocio<*cultural  hiatory^  of  Hawaiiana  ainca  the  ovarthrew  of  the 
monarchy.  Neither  ii  it  •  traatiaa  to  vindicate  Bawaiian  culture.  It 
is  fulty^ racoon  1  Bed  that  had  the  tiawaiian  XingdoM  aurVivad,  tfaatarn 
culture  would  have *cont inued  to  altar  the  *Bawaiiannaaa*  of  tha 
Native  Hawaiian.    A  baaic  praaiaa  of  thia  paper,  howavar,  ia  that 
the  loBa  of  aovareignty  aat  in  train  raparcuaaiona  that  llMly 
-would  not  have  occurred  in  tha  aaaa  Banner  had  ttia  Xingddii  aorvivvd. 

A  Mjor  )ll'(ficulty  ij^analyaing  Bawaiian  culture  after 
annexation  ia  the  confuaion  regarding  the  definition  of  *Hativa\^ 
Hawaiian,*  who,  for  the  noat  part»  hava  bacoaa  a  ■ixtura  of  Have  lion 
with  Kuropean^AMrican  lhaolaa),  Japaneaa,  Chinaaa,  and  Pilipinoa«\ 
Thia  blending  of  peoplaa  land  tha  different  culturaa  that  tbay 
repreeant)  in^ itaelf  altared  Hawaiian  culture,    whila  that  fnfluanca 
ie  not  t|e  focue  ^f  thia  atudy,  ita  reality  ia  racogniaa^  and  haa 
aaaietad  in  concentrating  on  culttfral  iaeuva  that  are  not  baaically 
attributable  to  thia  blending  of  peoplaa.  . 


ERLC 


iwtitoinictioM       •  ^ 

'    irhan  Captain  Cook  arrivad  in  tha  Hawaiian  talanda,  ha  found  an 
indiganoua  paople  with  their  partlouler  for«  of  culture.    In  aubatt* 
<|uant  yaara  tha  panetretion  of  ttaet^rn  influence  directly  altered 
tha  indiganoua  Hawaiian  culture.'  Df  epaoiel  intaraat  to  thie  !• 
nott  par  aa,  tha  liiv«ct  of%aatern  culture. on  Hawaiian  culture  but, 
ter4  tpacif ically,  tha  focue  ie  on  tha  peyeho-cultural  ii^>aet  whioh 
the  ovarthrow  of  tha  Bawaiian  iCingdov  in  1899  had  on  Matlv* 
Bawaiiena. 

An  eMBination  of  '    a  inpaet  will  be  baead  on  aix  broad 
quaationei 

1. 


2. 


1. 


Boy  can  tha  raeulta  of  tha  contact  between  the  United 
Stetee  end  Bawaiian  culturae  be  under atood  ^ncrptually? 
Nhat  concept  uel  aodyl  can  a  eel  at  in  analyaing  tha  behaviore 
of  Hetiva  Bawaiiena  ««Mch  era  attributabl^  to  tha  tfaa^aa  of 
tha  Bawaiian'^ingdoB? 

tft^pt^vae  tha  peyftho-oulturel  li^»adt  of  ^ha  daaiae  of  th* 
Bawaiiah  BingdonT  t 

4.  To  what  dagraa  wee  thie  iapaet  traupatie? 

5.  Doaa  tha  nature  of  tha  paycho-cultural  lapaet  aeMoietad 
^     with  tha  davika  of  tha  Bawaiian  liogdom  bequeath  a  aoral 

lageoyT 

tf  a  Boral  lagaey  exiete,  how  doee  it  relete  to  tha  iaatta 
of  reetitution  to  Hetiva  Bawaiiana? 

Tha  firat  two '{(uaatienB  ere  conceptoalt  thay  focua  on  aodale  to 
fecilitetB  the  atudy  of  Onitad  Statae  influence  on  Baweiian  culture 
end  t«  eeaeee  behaviore  which  were  ^ha  conaaquancaa  of  tha  daaiaa  of 
tha  Hawaiien  vingdoa. 

Tha  third  and  fourth  qua et lone  bring  attention  to  ectual 
paycne-cultural  dynawiee  that  can  be  treeed  to  tha  damiae  of  tha 
Bawaiian  lingdOBi    Tha  Bathodology  here  ie  topieel  rethar  than 
definitive  (which  would  be  beyond  the  aoopa  of  thia  briiTf.  paper  I . 

The  fifth  rhd  eisth  queetiene  link  an  athical  diBaaeion  to  tha 
acope  of  thi^  aludy  and,  therefore,  eittend  it  btyond  ecedaBice  to 
tha  Miraehold  of  policy  forpuletion. 

Thie  atudy  reflects  a .paycho-eultural  orientation.  Taken 
together,  tha  ais  quae t lone  pemit  e  peyeho-eulturel  eiiaaination  of 
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PABt  t 

TBBOBBTSCAt.  CONSlDBRATtOBS 

PaYcho«Cultural  Prtfego  • 
Baeh  grouping  of  people  poeBBBBaa  a  dietinotive  cultura. 
.Hawaiian  cultura  evolWd  froB  the  traditiona,  valuae,  end  thought 
pettBma  which  tha  firat  iBMigranta  brought  to  tha  ialande*  and  froB 
thB  way  in  which  thaaa  cultural  alcBenta  adjuatad  to  tha  gaographia 
character  of  thB  lalendB.    Bawaiian  cultura,  aB  any  other  culture, 
ia  tha  integrated  euaMtion  of  behavior  tralte  leernad  and  aharad  by 
BaBbara  of  aooiaty.^    Rawaiien  paople  invented  Bawaiian  cultura 
and  it  Bay  be  eonaidarad  a  heritage  tranaBittad  to  aach  new 
gai^retion. 

Culture  1  nocaa  provide  the  baala  f'  r  group  and  individual 
bahavior.    In  general,  oonfoiBity  ia  rewardad.    Por  Boat 
inditiduala/  eulture  containa  tha  Bainapringa  for  aatabllBhing  an 
identity,    culture  by  itaalf  ia  ndt  identity.    Rather,  oulturB  helda 
^  aubatanca  on  which  to  feahion  a  pereoq^l  identity.    An  identity 
eriaia  appaara  when  tha  individual  loaaa  contact  with  tha  hiatorical 
continuity  of  hie  oulture  and  parceivoB  hiaaalf  apart  froB  the 
*pfraonal  aaaanaaa*  wh\ah  culture  Bueteine.' 

Contact  Cultura 

Tha  concept  of  "contact  culture*  offara  a  fra»ework  for 
undaratanding  irtiat  oceura  whan  an  outaida  cultura  contacta  an 
indiganoua  one.    Conteet  oultura  appaara  whan  a  donor  culture, 
Bainly  through  aiaaionary  and  trading  activitiaa,  thoroughly 
infiltrataa  tha  core  of  tha  boat  oultura.   Ware  tha  awani  for  auch 
infiltration  baaed  on  Bilitary  or  political  aetivitiaa,  than  tha 
product  ia  BOra  cor^actly  labalad  *eofiqueat  culture.*    In  either 
Bode-^'oonteet  er  conqueat-^-thg  raoipiant  of  tha  donor 'a  cultura  ipat 
firat  atrip  down  or  raduea  tha  eentante  of  ita  own  cultural  eleBanta 
in  order  to  abeorb  new  onaa  (for  aitaapla*  a  language  giving  way  to 
tha  donor'a  language).   What  hai  iiaaa  grafted  froa  tha  donor'a 
culture  blerSa  into  tha  fabric  of  tha  indiganeua  culturel  baae. 
After  awhila>  tha  oontaet  culture  baoOBaa  tha  extant  culture,  tn 
Hawaii  I  contact  culture  aarv£vad  until  tha  ^arthrow  of  tha  Bawaiian 
Kiogdoa. 
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h  contaot  culvure  i»  not  ■  tr«nBpl«nt«d  culture  tnor  li  U  • 
•colonUl  culture, •  th«  contapt  o<  which  l»  not  9r«fted  on  in  tny 
•u>t«lnlK9  MWiar).    IUth«r,  th«  Iw.t  or  indi^ahout  Cttltur*  •imn* 
th«  Incoalnq  content  through  «h«t  C^orqe  ro.ter  o«lU  Mof**!*  end 
•Inforael'  procetMt.  *^ron«l  raUri  to  th«  roU  tn«t  9«>v«rn«nt 
MtalnUtrttort,  tr«dln9  coia|i«rtU«,  et  cat^a,  pUy  In  tho- tarrltory. 
infoMl  *reUra  to  tha  unplannod  ••chanlrta  wharaby  tha  peraonal 
habits  of  •ealqrinta,  their  food,  auperatlt'iona,  •ualc/' hojaa,  et 
cetera,  are  aelected  and  salntainad  In  the  new  territory.^ 


h  contict  culture  took  root  In  Hawaii  ^  the  1830 'ai 


Ita 


•content^*  included  a  Chriatian  fona  of  rallqlon  and  IncreMln^ 
penetration  of  the  Rn9Uah  laoqua^e.    Weatern  dreaa,  architecture, 
and  weaponry  were  adopted,  ia^eil  aa  educational,  health,  tiacal* 
and  judicial  practlcea.    Mter  the  Great  Mahele  of  lB«i.  Weatern 
land  practlcea  we?7.  to  aoM  extent.  Incorporated,    h  aubtle 
enaaple  of  how  contact  culture  took  root  in  Hawaii  la  found  in  a  law 
of  IBW.  which  required  th^  a  Chriatian  naM  be  tattef^  in  addition 
to  the  Hawallar  one.^  i' 

After  annexation,  contact  culture  beoaiM  dyafunctlonal  and  a 
fcranaplanted  United  Statea  culture  tooH  root.    However,  for  one 
reaoon  orMnother.  moat  Native  Hawaliana  did  not  participate  in  it. 
Thoae  who  did  not  <jdjuat  betame  cultural  outsideca.  Native 
Hawaliana.  in  loaing  their  contact  culture— no  Mtter  ita  own 
unstable  character Utlea-and  in  falUnq  to  participate  in  the 
tranajiiantiid  culture,  became  a  •con9uifred'  people. 

Cultural  Trauaa  , 

Tho  focua  of  thia  paper  la  to  aaaeaa  the  cultural  impact  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,    the  concept  of  cultural  trauma 
preaenta  a  theoretical  baaia  with  ^hich  to  accompliah  ^hia 
aaar  .B»nt..  Cultural  trau«  reaulta  whan  evei^a  overwhelm  the^ value 
syatem  of  the  e«latin9  culture  ao  that  It  no  lon9er  ia  able  tu 
provide  iBeanln9  and  direction. 

The  proceoa  by  which  an  Indi^enoua.  culture  b^comea  a  contact 
cultiro  may  be  traumatic    For  enanple.  the  inhabitanta  of  the  %atec. 
capital  a?t«r  the  Spanish  conquest  undoubtedly  esperiertced  cultural 
trauma,  the  workinq  throuqh  of  which  fotw»d  Me/ico'a  subsequent 


moat  likely  foela  too  Inaocure  to  vice  anqer.  paijticularly  if  «the 
society  tonds  to  suppress  the  issue.    When  society  la  not  repeptiVo 
the  rape  victim  puffers  throuqh  the  post  trauma  period  alone  and 
without  solace.    In  a  similar  manner,  a  people  who  auffer  a  poat 
cuUural-trauma  syndrome  feel  the  hu^illiatlon  and  low  aenae  of 
self-worth,  and  'olt*  on  their  anqer.  partlculai  ly  when  the 
perpetrator  of  the  trauma,  who  holda  the  donlnaclnq  political  and  • 
eronomlc  position,  la  not  receptive  to  the  aufferlnq  of  thos».wlth 
the  pi^at  trauma  syndrome,    h  focus  of  this  atudy  is  not  just  to 
rtsaess  whethei  the  impact  of  the  overthrow  cau«>d  a  cultural  trauma, 
but  siso  to  present  a  conceptual  model  by  whicb  the  cultural .trauma 
can  be  explained  in  behavioral  and  clinical  tenw.    the  poat  trauma 
syndrome  concept  provides  such  a  model. 

The  fomlnist  movement  recoqnites  that  succeaaful  workinq 
throuqh  of  the  post  rape-trauma  ayndrome  requlrea  not  only  qlvl^ 
attention  to  the  victim,  but  alao  brlnqinq  attention  to  aociety'a  . 
view  of  rape,    the  movement 'a  contribution  has  been  in  raiainq  the 
level  bf  consclouaneas  toward  rape  and  the  reality  of  poat 
rape-tratLn-  syndrome.    Likt^ise.  minority  movements  iBlack.  Indiana. 
Chicanoa)  on  th^.one  hand,  have  enabled  their  membera  to  openly 
express  anqer  and  dias-tisfaction  with  civil  rights  practlcea  of  the 
dominant  culture  and.  cn  the  other  hand,  rsised  the  coniciousness  of 
the  dominant  Anqlo  cowunity  to  the  trauma  violation  of  civil  riqhta 
cauaoa. 

Wltnout  this  IncresBB  in  the  level  of  consciousness  (whether 
pertainind  to  veterans,  rape,  oi^  civil  riflhtsl  trauma  cannot  4»e 
truly  worked  throuqh.    If  their  aituation  ia  not  understood, 
victims,  individuslly  o^  collectively,  auffer  alone,  recoilinq 
.,»lthin.  remaininq  miatrustfuj  of  the  dominant  aociety  and  axhibitinq 
little  sanse  of  self-worthfc    In  this  context,  there  ia  s  need  to 
raiae  the  level  of  conacio'uanftaa  reqardlnq  the  poat  cultural-trauma 
syndrome  of  Native  Hawaliana.  « 

conclud inq  3tatoment 

-     iTifl  beyond  the  scope  of  thia  pap<  t  to  fully  ovtMne  the 
dynamicB  of  contact  culture  or  cultural  trauma,    ^t  the  aame  time, 
the  experience  of  Hawaii  providea  an  example  upon  which  some 
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contact/conquest  culture.    However,  thrf  indiqenoua  inhabitants  ih 
the  remote  corners  of  Mexico  did  not  experience  a  cultural  trauma 
althouqh.  there  too.  a  contact  culture  emerqed  (albeit  slower  and 
lase  dranaticK    Inaular  Indiqef^pua  societies  cannot  escape  the  full 
brunt  of  the  donor's  influence,    for  this  reaaon.  tt  may  be  correct 
to  conclude*  that  tua  Hawaiian  indiqenoua  culture  a\tffered  trauma 
from  expoaure  to  Weatarn  political  po  I  idea  .^economic  practlcea.  and 
cultural  valuea.    the  contact  culture  which  emerged,  therefore, 
repreoenta  a  coplnq  strateqy  to  ad)uat  to  the  cultural  tr«uma. 
Notwithatandinq  the  validity  of  a  cultural  trauma  prior  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  annexation  by  the  United  States,  thia 
paper  primarily  ermines  the  cultural  trauma  asaociated  with  these 
events.    Clearly,  the  trauma  beneath  the  aurfaco  of  the 
nineteenth*century  contact  culture  cannot  be  totally  separated  frcm 
wha:  occurred  after  the  overthrow,    the  followinq  ditcusalon  * 
recoqnitea  the  traumatic  nature  of  the  contact  culture,  althouqh  lt» 
analysia  ia  not  within  the  purview  of  thia  paper..-  Rather,  the 
existence  of  a  contact  culture  is  utillted  as  a  background  in  order 
to  asseas  the  paycho-cultural  impactt  of  the  demiae  of  tho  Hawaiian 
Kinqdom.  ^ 

Recently,  attention  has  been  qlvon  to  tho  post  trauma  ayndrome 
experienced  by  Vietnam  veterans.    Rape  victims  also  experience  a- 
form  of  poat  trauma  ayndrome.    trauma  occura  when  tho  usual  coping 
mechaniama  no^lonqer  function.    When  a  situation  over-reichea  the 
uaual  copinq  o^chaniama,  'a  peraon  experiences  an  incfeaae  in 
anxiety,  feela  hclpleas,  an<|  develops  an  array  of  uncomfortable 
symptoms.'^    In  the  case  of  rape  trauma,  tho  vittim  qererally 
experiences  a  ror^jil  phaae 'which  is  characterited  by  a  aucceaaful 
implementation  of  copinq  mechaniama  that  poault  in  a  decreaae  of 
aymptms  and  a  gradual  resumption  of  normal  functionilVq.* 

The  qraduai  reaumption  of  normal  functionlnq  doea  not  infer 
that  the  trauma  has  been  roaolved.    MOst  likely  it  has  not.  thus  the 
name  "post  trauma  ayndrome.*    Beneath  the  facade  of  'normal 
functionlnq.*  the  trauma  ia  atilUln  need  of  resolution,  the 
symptoms  of  this  syndrome  may  include  fec^lnqs  of  humi  Uat4on' with 
concomitay  lowering  of  aell*worth.  and  repreeaod  raqe. 

Humanity  haa  the  flaxlbility  to  endure  and  peraiat  with  tho 
neiressitiea  of  llvinq.    the  rape  victim  piqht  fAntasise  revenge,  bat 
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tentative  conclusions  can  ba  made,    first,  sn  indlqenous  culture 
adjuated  to  a  aitjation  where  misaionary  or  mercantile  pressures 
were  traumatic  in  themaelVes  by  developing  a  conthct  cuit4»re. 
Second,  contact  culture,  aa  any  other  cuitu?«",' enablea  a  aociety 
preaerve  an  identity  even  though  I-   remain  a  unata^DlT    It  is  likel^ 
that  mrtiibera  reflect  a  sense  of  cu»tutsl  inferiority  vis*a-vla  those 
'  members  of  the  donor's  culture,    third,  cultural  trauma  ma>  o<rcu«  by 
way  of  added-on  experiencea  if  they  finaHy  overwhelm  the  coping  ' 
mecha.liama  of  the  prevailing  culture.     (At  thia 'point  it  Is  Injected 
.that  the  Intenaity  of  the  addad-on  experiencea.  aa  well  ♦«  the 
duration  of  the  ao-called  injuaticos  and  patterns  of  prejudice  of 
the  donor 'a  culture,  define  tho  severity  of  the  post  trauma 
ayndrome.)    Fourth.  Indigenoua  people  In  the  gripa  of  a  post 
cultural-trauma  ayndromm  mnat  work  through  the  trauma  in  order  to 
re-eatabliah  a  cultursl  base  upon  which  to  faah ion  .viable 
ideatitifs.    hnd  fifth,  working  through  the  cultural  trfuma  it ^ 
highly  dependent  on  the  level  of  consciousness  which  the  dominant 
aociety  attains  regarding  the  trauma  and  Its  role  in  the  developoent 
of  that  trauma. 


LulTURAt  IMPACT 

This  Motion  provides  «  topical  qliapse  of  th»  psycho-oultural 
iBpact  Native  Ratrailsne  experienced  after  th^  overthrow  and  d«aise 
o(  ttio  Hawaiian  RlnqdOB,  .  The  Inpediate  reiult,  loes  o(  atatua, 
contlnu«t  to  plaque. Native  Hawaiians  to  the  present  day,    K  loaa  ot 
pride  l|5  cultur«  aubaequently  occurred.    lo4»       cultur**!  pride  was 
A*rraiy  Mnifast  during  the  develOpnent  o(  a  contact  cv.  ure,  but 
atler  the  overthrow^  su  h  loss  bedaiM  widespread  and  traiuaatio.  In 
this  period,  th«  loss  o(  lanauaqe  <and  ite  ability  to  qive  special 
o'^pression  to  cultural  nuances)  bocono  al«K>st  tot^l.    However,  the 
lose  of  land  which  severed  Native  Hawaiian*  (ron  a  fundamental 
fource  of  f^eir  identity,  trlqqwred  what  nuiy  be  called  a  cultural 
Identity  criais.    pron  theaa  losses  and  perhaps  In  response  to  this 
crisis,  there  eaerqed  an  outsider' e  culture  which,  (or  all  practical 
purpoaea,  further  raooved  aany  Native  HAwsllans  froff  their  oriqlnal 
cultural  roots.    Colle-tivoly  theee  six  experiences  are  the  content 
of  a  Hawaiian  cultural  traura.    In  addition,  the  recent  amerqence  of 
e  "trl-culturatlon"  procaaa  (Hawaiian-Anqlo'Japaneae)  has  otada  the 
difficulty  of  workinq  throuqh  this  trauma  Bore  arduous. 

toaa  of  Status 

noqsrdleaa  of  xhe  overwhelm! nq  impact  of  Meatern  culture  And 
j*:he  proqretiive  aecimatlon  of  the  Hawaiian  people  durinq  the 
Inlneteenth  century.  Native  Hawallans  still  had  their  monarchy  in 

•:o  take  pride.    After  the  overthrow  of  their  nonarchy  and 
dutlQ4  the  enaulnq  waU  for  the  justice  of  the  Unitnd  States  to 
reatQTe  t^e  monarchy,  it  became  ej^tremely  difficult  to  find  pride  In 
the  iMiqfanoua  culture  already  atmmpod  tty  cultural  importe 
introduced       thoae  very  same  people  wha  overfhrew  the  mnarchy. 
After  the  overthrow,  the  contact  cuUure,  whlcL  evolved  ffom 
mlsaionary  and  tradinq  Influences,  increaainqly  took  in  the  qulse  of 
a  "conquest  culture."    tfhere  once  the  Hawaiian  lanquaqe  had  a  pUco 
of  pride  and  Hai»..;an  traditions  honored,  the  overthrow  and 
annexation  declalvely  rhanqed  circumatances  and  the  remalninq  fabric 
of  the  Indlqenous  culture  was  rent  apaft.    tfith  the  political 


<bdas'«.'  ^*  onco  primitive  and  deqenerate,  loss  civilized  than  the 
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flt-orlqlnn!  blacka  of  Australia  or  Naw  Guinea. 

l-o  a  manner  of  op^aklnq.  the  pattern  of  prejudice  toward  the 
Native  Hawaiian  after  annexation  was  basically  paternalistic. 
Altlwuqh  the  Orqanlc  Act  of  1900  qave  Native  Hawallans  the  rlqht  to 
vote,  It  seemed  natural  for  the  haolen  tn  view  Native  Hawallans  as 
children  who  could  not  be  trusted  wl^th  t\  •»  rlqht.       World  war 
II,  with  the  mass  trannfer  of  Anqlo  naleti  (with  their  concomitant 
patterns  of  prejudice)  to  Hawaii,  sharpened 'racla  1  huitlUty.  The 
Native  Hawaiian  became  the  •qook,"  'nlqqer'i^     he  became  the 
•loi«l,'  tihat  1/9,  a  ^rson  of  whom  one  ehould  be  leary. 

Loso  of  Pride  In  Culture 

The  loan  of  status «  symbolically  upheld  by  the  oonatchy, 
undrrmlned  the  facade  «:hat  contact  cult'irs  rested  on  firm 
frtUft^iat  Ions  when  the  dqncr  turned  conqueror.     The  feoUnq  of 
betrayal  by  the  ti    or  spllli»«l  over  to  feeling  betrayed  by  the 
Cont«i  »  rulturei     «  no  longer  h.Tj  validity.     The  varying  i»nd  at 
times  traumatic  experinnr«?r  of  ..»e  fufitact  culture  slowly  but  surely 
removed  Nat ive  Hawte" l^j^  from  the  sources  of  their  indigenous 
rulturo.     tf  theie  was  no  pro^jnt,  it  «l9o  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  rntjrm  and  ao  it  aoon  became  evident,  that  there  was  no 
fjture.    Prom  what  ori'urred  subsequently*  It        inferred  thot,  after 
♦  he  rvorthtow  and  anneKfltlon,  NatL'.'ft  Hawallans  were  left  without  an 
int<»grated    oltural  bate  from  whicl.  t^ey  coutd  torgn  Identities 
♦hat.  In  turn,  would  enable  t  em  -.o  participate  in  ^^e  transplanted 
rulturc  «f  the  conqueror.    Wl.,t  the  abov^  may  be  -"mowhat 
speculative,  findings  based  on  a  post-annexation,  ps /cho-cultural 
^•nalyulB  indlrati?  that  a  real  trauma  occurred  when  the  extant 
i-.-ntArt  culture  disintegrated,  that  the  Indlgenoua  culture  was  too 
far-reflb/ed  to  revive,  and  that  the  transplanted  culturo  remained 
beyond  teach  or  d ut»t  My  oppoae/*. 

rfhlle  Hawaii  represents  an  experiment  In  the  mixing  of  <llVerse 
pcopleo  with  a  modicum  of  succeeo.  It  woulu  be  InvaUd  to  claim  that 
the  Native  Hawaiian  is  we  1 Lr Integrated  into  the  larger  social  fabric 
of. the  present -d&y  society.    The  Issue  ever  since  annexation  has  not 
l»o'    one  of  attaining  blci:lturat  oni"  but  one  of  eatabllshlnq  a 
cultural  base  upt»n  which  to  re^ia in  pride  and  meaning. 


changes  that  transpired^  "a  few  haolea  took  up  the  room  at  the  top. 
Oriental  trsdaamen  and  craftsmen,  with  other  immigrants  and  leaa 
prosperous  haoles,  pretty  well  filled  up  the  middle*    Host  of  the 
Hawailsns  were  left  at  the  bottom."'    To  the  present.  Native 
Hawaliane  never  have  regained  a  aaitlsfactory  political  or  economic 
position. 

Prior  to  the  overthrow.  Native  Hawaliane  enjoyed  a  social 
status  higher  than  Asiatic  Imnlgranta.    After  annexation,  the 
situation  changed  drastically.    Por  example,  a  Scottlah  blacksmith, 
averaged  14. 1(  a  day  and  a  Hawaiian  received  $2.94  a  day,  but  the 
Japanese  blacksmith  earned  only  $1.09  a  day.^^    The  drastic 
reversal  of  status  qsn  be  gleaned  from  income  data  during  the 
1970's.    In  1977,  the  median  annual  Income  of  a  family  head  among 


Japanese  was  $19,431 
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Heanwhile,  Winona- Rubin  reports  hhat  In 


197S,  slxty^two  percent  of  Native  Hawaliane  had  no  reportable  income 
and,  of  those  with  income,  approximately  one  third  received  less 
than  $4,000  annually. 

Another  example  of  loss  of  etatua  la  found  in  examining  the 
number  of  Hawaiians  in  profeaalona.    Of  the  400  teachers  employed  by 
the  public  school  system  in  190%,  14B  {or  thirty-sev^n  percent)  were 
Native  Hawaliane.    Seventy-five  ywara  later,  approximately  alxty 
percent  of  the  teachers  weru  of  -lapanese  ancestry •  while  seven 
percent  were  Native  Hawaiian.^' 

In  most  reepects,  the  Native  Hawaiian  tumbled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  socio-economic  ladder,  besting  on  occasion  statistical  data  on 
Samcans  and  Plliplnoa.    Even  w(>en  compared  against  these  low 
socio-economic  groupe.  Native  Hawaliane,  In  infant  mortality  and 
rate  of  Illegitimate  blrthii,  wei.e  worse  off.^^ 

These  grim  atatlatica^^  auggeat  that  Native  Hawallans  are  not 
apt  to  find  pride  in  their  culture  which  formerly  was  respected,  but 
subsequently  held  in  contempt.    The  moat  famous  demonstration  of 
anti-Hawaiian  eentlmont  occurred  in  1933  during  the  Hassle  trial  In 
which  a  group  of  youths  (two  of  whom  were  Native  Hawaiian)  were 
accused  of  raping  a  naval  officer' a  wife.    Although  acquitted,  a 
local  newepaper  was  convinced  of  the  youths'  guilt.    "The  Advertiser 
called  them  'fiends'  who  hed  kidnapped  and  maltreated  a  'white  woman 
of  refinement  and  culture.'    The  same  paper  considered  them 


In  a  manner  not  too  dlffaront  from  the  Native  An.crican,  the 
Native  Hawaiian,  after  ann.fxati:)n,  Increa^iing ly  experienced  himself 
as  4  stranger  to  hla  Indijerous  culture  and  alienated  from  the  Anglo 
culture.    An  older  Native  t.^wailan,  wl  o  perhaps  npeakn  for  many  of 
Ma  age  group,  saldt     *Too  many  of  us  are,  in  a  sen»p,  ashamed  of 
being  Hawallans.    We  cannot  succeed  »n,  nor  even  cope  with,  the 
rontempi.  rary,  cutffnercial  ly  dommat'd  culture  of  our  Islands. "20 

Edwin  Burrowi.  in  1946i  broug»it  attention  to  the  impact  of 

ha.ile  preatlge  on  Native  Hawallans  and       their  attempts  to  find 

relief*  from  haole  cultural  dominance.    Thirty  years  later,  Alan 

Howard  w^ote  alrout  the  *copinq  strategies*  ot  Native  Hawallans.  One 

behavl.ir  for  finding  relief  from  or  In  cot  ing  with  haole  cultural 

dom. nance  h^s  been  alcoholic  Intoxication.^^    Howard  opined  that 

'drinking  among  Native  Hawaiian  males  const ituton  a  secondary  defense 
22 

against  atress.        This  may  explain  why  alroholi.Hm  has  not 
overwhelmed  the  Native  Hawaiian  as  perhaps  It  has  other  dispoafiessed 
peoples  In  other  situations. 

In  order  to. find  relief  from  haole  dominance  and  to  nuppross  , 
cultural  alienation!  Native  Hawaiians  have  developed  an  *ain't,  ho 
big  thing*  <-oping  mechanism  which  alleviates  strcar.  by  denyinq  the  ^ 
significance  of  situations.    The  Native  Hawaiian,  whether  from  an 
inability  to  copr  with  cultural  diversification  and  haole  citltural 
dominance,  or  from  outright  reaist^nce  to  cultural  plurality  and 
Anglo  culture,  found  relief  by  projecting  a  style  of  lift*  distinct 
and  basically  "Hawaiian.*    what  emergnd  as  visihl**  t«j  n<}n-Nat  tvp 
Hawaiians  (particularly  after  wa«  what  Purrown  railed 

"stage-Hawaiian."    *Ke  lives,  or  is  s 'i.posed  to  live,  a 
happy~go~lucliy  lifej  basking  on  the  beach,  renounnnq  the  pursuit  of 
worldiy  goods  and  all  such  care-laden  heole  virtues."  The 
Stage-Kawailan<  reinforced  by  the  tourist  it  dust  ry,   (A<ihioned  a 
superficial  allejory  of  the  "alohi  spirit.*    But,  notwn  hutand  ing 
the  vicissitude''  tonfrontid  by  N«tivc  Hawillans,   Mie  tradl^tlon  wf 
Sloha  wae  carried  •.rwarO'^  behind  the  facadf  of   9  t4ij#>-H.      1 1  nn 
and  remains  A  cultural  horil.aqe  for  subsequent  in-net  «t  ion* . 

Aside  from  iho  NaUvr  M^waiians  fully  ablif  tn  partK  ipflte  in 
the  Anglo  soi  lety  (and  even  tlwnv  may  v%pvr\ei.  t   a  raUuidl  m- -.iity 
difficulty!,  a   large  number  <f  N.i.Jve  HawAiia-iK  lvfr>  fvi.lpnt  rnnt-n-t 
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•dol«aeeot«)  find  littlft  aaaning  In  betnv  a«wallan.    As  such,  thay 
often  anperUnca  a  MrqlAAl  cultural  e«l»t«ncc  andr  wich  too  of  tan, 
faeo9nia«  that  tha  Natlva  Hawaiian  part  of  ttiaa  la  not  culturally 
raapactad  by  tha  aociaty  In  which  thay  llva.    k  -nomal*  raaponaa  to 
thia  tfultural  alienation  la  pBycholo9loal  confuaion  •anlfaated  In 
violence  and  actln«-ou/  behavior.^* 

During  tha  period  of  contact  culture »  Native  Bawa liana  were  not 
categorically  placed  into  an  Interior  atatua.^*    In  relative 
tenia,  tha  haole  pattarna  of  prejudice  were  POderete.  Honetheleaa, 
Native  RawBllena.  no  Mtter  froa  whloh  atratim  of  aoclety  (except 
for  thoai  who  aarrled  Into  the  haole'a  inner  circle  of  econoalc 
•aena).  felt  the  heole'a  condetcendlnq,  if  not  patronlalnq  and 
■anlpulatlve.  attltudea.    By  the  I960' a,  the  political  and  economic 
true  of  the  deacendanta  of  Oriental  l^fUgranta  capped  the 
.omnipotence  of  hable  society.    In  the  paaalng  of  thla  cultural 
invincibility  and  In  the  pro9ree8lVe  loaa  of  athnlc  cohealveneaa^'^ 
'anonq  Orlentala,  a  Hawaiian  cultural  renelssance  My  take  wlnga. 
Such  a  renaissance  lb  the  proHlae}  the  preaent.  however,  atlU  flowa 
from  the  loas  of  cultural  pride  activated  by  the  overthrow.  Lorln 
Gin  succinctly  notes  the  present  dilen^at 

What  concerns  ne  nost  Is  that  a  growing  ae^nt  of  tha 
population  iNetlve  KawaltaDl  Is  developing,  has  developed, 
and  la  Increasingly  conf  Inilng,  'n  Inage  of  Itself— I  a«  . 

?olnq  to  be  e  drop-out,  I  am  qoKnq  to  be  the  delinquent,  ay 
attlly  Is  qoinq  to  be  the  one  where  the  old  nan  takes  off, 
I  am  going  to  be  the  one  who  doean't  have  the  education,  I 
an  qolDQ  to  bft  the  one  who  qeta  In  trouble  with  the  schools 
first." 

A  Native-tlaw.illan  teacher  provides  additional  obaervatlonat 

It  hurto  «»  "o  iwich  when  teechlng  a  claia  to  see  that  ay 
people--the  H«wallana-*are  the  ones  watching  the  lunch 
Une,  the-P.^.  «Ueee*»  end  the  Japaneee  are  ItstenW  to 
ny  every  words.... I  wish  I  could  Instill  In  ny  kids  the 
importance  of  accepting  aa  much  as  possible  of  the 
whiteMn's  concepts  of  what  the  world  should  be  and  conpete 
with  the  Oriental.    But  tearing  Inside  of  pm  slwjltaneously 
Is  the  fear  that  they  will  end  up  like  I  have.    I  an 
completely  accepted  by,  and  conpetltlve  in,  thla  white 
world,  but  BO  totally  Unhappy  because  somewhere  along  the 
way  I've  lost  myself,    ll  can't  honestly  aay  I  wake  up  In 
the  morning  and  know  whb  I  an  and  where  Tn  «|olng. 

fuchs  opines  that  the  socloj-econonlc  plight  of  Native  Rawalians 
relates  to  a  general  end  real  difficulty  In  adjusting  to  the  highly 


Mary  Pukui  notes:     •Resistance,  rather  than  lack  of  intelligence  or 
ability,  keeps  too  many  Hawallans  in  this  dlamal.  If  not  vicious 
cycle.' 

While  World  War  It  brought  r?hanges  In  the  willingness  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  to  compete  with  the  other  ethnic  groiipo,  their  sense 
of  cultural  pride  remained  low.     The  following  statements  from 
Native  l^waUans  reflect  tha  profound  pathos  of  the  HswaUan  splrltt 
My  parants  usbd  x.o  sayt    'Marry  a  haole  and  get  plenty 
money!  marry  one  Japanese  and  get  smart  ^fad.    But  I  no 
hear  anything  about  marry  one  Hawaiian. • 

ovef  the  last  700  y^MB  our  pedple  have  loat  so  much  of  our 
identity,  that  the  real  reperJusslons  show  up  now  in  ny  age 
group  and  younger,    k  lot  of  the  older  generations  have  a 
lot  of  the  old  wayi  and  trachlnv  they  can  rely  5n.  Myself 
as  I  grew^up.  it  was  embarrassing  to  say  you  were 
ifawal  lan . 

Fvery  Hawaiian  has  a  built-in  Inferiority  complex.  You 
can't  help  but  have  it.  because  you  come  from  a  culture 
th«t's  no  good,  and  nothing  In  It  Is  good.  You  have  no 
solid  foundation.  So  yo'  flounder  around  and  you  can  t 
find  <  plac©  for  yourselt.  Everywhere  you  go,  you  get 
reminded  of  the  fac^  that  you  *re  Hawj^lan. .. .There  Is  this 
enptln'eis  that  exists  for  a  Hawaiian. 

The  widespread  repoit  of  lack  of  pride  In  culture  and  the  depth 
of  se I f-depi at. lat ion  among  Native  Hawallans,  In  s  manner  of 
speaking,  approximate  feelings  rape  victims  experience.  The 
feeiipgv  ot  rstrangement  and  humiliation  are  those  aoaoclated  with  a 
rape  situation.    As  a  rape  victim  seeks  to  restore  personal  dignity 
to  h-r  life,  io  do  victims  of  a  cultural  t  tuna.    Tor  the  Native 
Hawaiian,  tne  stake  for  tne  future  Is  simply  •hfntn  dignity. 

The  loss  of  dignity  precludes  th    establishment  of  vUDle 
Identities  and  promotes  a  tense  of  helpUssno-o.  if  not  ot  despair, 
in  c-  nfronting  various  patterns  of  pr»i)udii»>.  and  In  being  ohjecte 
of  stereotypic  attitudes  which  pic  ure  the  Hawai'sn  as  laty, 
dishonest,  untrustworthy,  anJ  apendtnrUt.    Th..i  situation  In  Ita 
total  configuration,  -aakes  beij^  Native  Hawaiian  today  a  hardship 
psyrhologic.i  1  ly  and  economically. 

Loss  of  [.^nguagc 

Althougr.  Chvlifth  was  the  general  medivun  for  Inst rM'it ion  In 
schooln  piior  to  :he  overthrow.*'  Hawaiian  romaiiied  the  cfficUl 
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oon^titiva  haole  social  order.    B«  alao  linked  this  inability  to 

adjd#t  with  the  phyaical  decline  of  Native  Bawaiiana.^^    A  Native 

Bawa^lan  nala  voiced  hla  concern  about  inferiority  aaong  Native 

Bawaiianf  before  a  Congreasional  hearing t 

\    I  feel  if  thla  blU  la  pafawl.  that  would  give  the  Bawalian 
\   people  an  opoortunlty  for  equal  footing  and  correct  the 
\  atrcieitiaa  that  have  been  done.    But  it  is  hard  to  expect 
\  peoples  who  have  not  been  oppreaaed  for  so  long  to  stand  up 
\  and  fight  for  our  side  because  you  ere  ao  well  educated  and 
\vell  lnfora«d.    You  have  generations  of  support  In  your 
yrea.    Ne  aa  Bawa liens  ere  a  generation  moving  fron  an  era 
Whore  we.dld  not  underatand  these  L^5hgB,  to  an  era  where 
ye  ■aat." 

If  Naftive  Bawaliena  could  not  adjuat  because  of  feeling 
betrayed,  for  leek  of  the  teaqieraent,  or  because  of  resiatance,  the 
Japaneae  and\  Chine ae  could  end  did  adjust  to  the  transplanted  Anglo 
culture  whlcl\  began  to  donlnate  after  annexation.    Barriers  to 
coapetlng  wer^  taalc  Hawaiian  cultural  tralta  o^  affiliation,  and 
the  nalntenande  of  Interpersonal  hanaony.^^    Affiliation  and 
obtaining  .ham^ny  was  ac>!*.ir— <  through  day-to-day  living.  Planning, 
thrift,  and  acc\iaulatlOM  of  gooda  were  concepts  associated  with  the 
Nestem  prectlcd  of  private  property. Bven  after  the  Oreat 
Hahele,  Native  Hawallans  did  not  develop  the  necesaary  mental  aet  to 
compete  wlt^  haolyis  and  Oriental  Innlgrants.    It  is  not  aurprla^ng 
that  for  the  flrs^  fr»ir  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Native 
Hawaiian  reinforced  hla  'avoidance*  patterns  of  behavior,^* 
vla-a-vls  haoles,  #s  well  as  his  day-to-day  llfestylei  he  was  the 
happy-go-lucky  sta^-Hawallan  to  the  outsider.    But  these  years  were 
filled  with  frustration  and  silent  rage,  pronoting  a  backward  glanca 
to  recapture  tfte  feciling,  no  natter  how  *)rlef,  of  pride  In  culture. 
But  when  present,  est  in  the  prestige  of  Duke  kahanamoku,  the 
Hawaiian  aw  inning  heir.  Native  Hawallans  took  notice  and  personally 
shared  in  the  recognition.^' 

During  these  depressing  years.  Native  Hawallans.  bereft  of 
pride  and  perhaps  of  4ny  hope  aa  the  race  continued  to  decline.' 
tranafomod  "avoidance^*  to  'resistance.*    Passive  resistance,  a  fom 
of  avoidance,  hat  been  employed  historically  by  Native  Hawallans 
with  great  aplomb. However,  a  new  strain  of  resistance 
eMrged.  that  is.  a  resiatance  to  accept  even  what  they  wanted  If 
that  sotMthlng  waa  controlled  by  non -Hawallans.     In  this  cont/^xt. 


language  of  the  Kingdom  a^d  the  msdlum  used  in  the  leglslaturp.  The 
organic  Act.  which  oiflcHilly  nade  Hawaii  a  U.  S.  Territory,  changed 
thati  it  •stipulated  that  all  aessions  of  \.he  legislature  wore  to  be 
conducted  In  English,**^  ' 

Wh*n  Hawaiian  lost  Us  official  st*tue,  It  l.icress ingly  became 
less  used  by  Native  Hawall;ans.    In  part,  the  demise  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  cane  fron  a  Territorial  policy  banning  the  use  of  the 
Hawaiian  language  In  schools,  ostensibly  tn  Improve  the  mantery  of  ■ 
tNgllah.**    the  loss  by  Itself  might  not  have  been  harmful 
culturally  if.  Indeed,  Nat  We  Hawallans  mastered  English  and  used 
that  medium  to  carry  the  Hawaiian  features  of  the  ninetoonth-century 
contact  culture  lnv.o  the  twentieth  century.    In  the  caoc  of 
religion,  such  wrcurred.    ijatlve  Hawallans  generally  converted  to 
Christianity  and  uaed  that  ifonn  of  orgcnlxed  religion  to  express 
their  unique  Hawaiian  splrUudllty.    But  in  language  no  true 
substitution  occurred.    Rakiior.  a  'lingua  franca*  (pidgin  EnglishI 
evolved,  lacking  the  structure  and  breadth  to  oxpreso  the  varied 
nuances  of  thought.  ' 

rrom  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  'each  language  Is  an 
Inatrunent  which  guides  peo|ile  in  observing,  In  reacting.  In 
expressing  themselves  In  a  ♦pedal  way.'*^    In  losing  their 
lndiget:>ua  language  and.  In  .exchange,  gaining  an  incomplete 
substitute.  Native  Hawallans  lost  an  ability  to  expreso  themselves 
in  the  special  way  of  their  culture.    Had  the  Kingdow  survived,  moat 
probably  the  language  would  also  have  sur  Wei  regardless  ot  whether 
English  was  the  instructional  nedlun  In  achools. 

As  a  way  of  Interpreting  an  experience,  language  provides  the 
conceptual  filter  which  makes  things  fit  together  and  be  undorstood. 
It  is  the  medium  for  learning  abstract  thought  and.  as  such,  enables 
the  culture  to  expand.    'Hun^n  beings.-  wrote  Edward  Saplr,  "do  not 
live  in  the  objoctlva  world  *lone,  nor  alone  in  a  world  of  social 
activity  aa  orainarlly  underitood,  out  are  very  much  at  the  iturcy  of 
the  particular  la^^/uage  which  aa  become  the  medium  of  expreesion  for 
their  society.'** 

Native  Hawallans  dependent  on  pidgin  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
destitute  language  regardless  of  its  charm.  It  role  1'.  aftirning  a 
aelf-concept  of  being  friendly,  or  Its  role  it\  faeiUtaang 
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conninlcation  tMtwaen  tht  Imlqrant*  of  IUw«ll|  if  lirdf  both  th« 

ability  to  exprett  the  rlchiMM  of  •  pertoMl  MfwrUnCQ  and  to 

interpret  the  fullness  of  reality.    In  the  soientifio  aqa^  "pidgin 

eannut  conBunicate  the  exact  neaninqs  thet  are  absolute  requireaents 

of  sRience,  cooBperce,  and  the  acadeaic  world. '^^ 

If  through  language  huaans  see,  hear*  mnd  understand i  then 
48 

"language  is  a  philosophy.'       The  Native  Hstfaiisn  who  has  no 

complete  ;anquage  io  loft  with  a  philosophy  which  fitters  hia  to 
cultural  marginality.    Thia,  then,  is  the  great  trsgedy  which  the 
loss  of  the  indigenous  Hawaiian  language  has  brought  upon  miny 
Native  Hewaiiana. 

LoB%  of  Land 

Traditionally,  Native  Hawaiians  have  had  a  marked  affinity  for 
tho  land.    'When  you  take  the  land  away  from  them,  you've  cut  them 
AwAy  from  who  thoy  are,*  sa^d  a  Native  Havsiisn.       Attachawnt  for 
the  land  was  never  based  on  economic  or  political  power.    Rather,  it 
cajM  from  being  in  harmony  with  one's  surroundings.    Buch  ia  often 
facilitated  when  ownership  is  not  an  iasue.    Vhereae  American 
aociety,  in  general,  views  land  as  a  *relstively  fungible  economic 
rraourca,'  the  Native  Hawaiian  perceives  it  more  ss  a  spiritual  end 
•  miU.ui'bI  r"iit?urco.*^ 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of  1930,  contains  a  recog- 
nition of  the  role  land  plays  in  Native  Hawaiian  wall-being.  But 
the  ootlvaUun  of  the  Act  aeems  to  have  been  primarily  economic 
True,  thero  wno  an  intent  to  rehabilitate  Native  Hawaiians  end  save 
them  from  extinction.    But,  in  the  final  analysie,  the  Act  served 
better  the  interests  of  *king  eugef*  than  those  of  Native 
Hawaiians. The  'land  for  Hawaiians'  ideology  of  Prince  Ruhio 
ehdod' as  A  travBBty  againat  justice.    Thebn  Wright  wrote  that  "thlli 
leglilation  had  little  effect  one  way  or  another  on  restoring  the 
lands  to  the  Hawaiian  people. '^^    The  sense  of  being  deceived, 
once  It  was  understood  that  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Act  were  among 
-  the  poorest  in  the  islands^^  and  also  recognition  thet^  the  Act 
would  not  work,  had  a  belated  effect  on  the  growing  bitterness  of 
Native  Hawaiians. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  Native  Hawaiiana  need  accosa  to  non-marginal  land  so  that  the 


.'eiiqioua  .ignificance  and  that  ite  bombing  ia  a  flagrant  disrespect 
nf  Native  Hawaiian  spiritual  values. 

In  a  way«  Kaho'olawe  haa  served  as  a  challenge,  if  not  a 
rallying  point  for  voung  Native  Hawaiians  in  their  search  for 
rf>idenr  1  fying  with  thingo  Hawaiian. In  1976,  a  v '^up  of  Nutive 
Hawaiians  'invaded'  Kaho'olawe  and  the  organiser  of  thia  'invasion' 
reported  that  he  was  flooded  with  calls  from  old  and  young  Native 
Hawaiiana  who  hAve  awakened  to  the  fact  that  something  haa  to  be 
■Ifihe  to  «]et  ^he  military  to  stop  its  abuse  of  Kaho'olawe.''^ 

There  ia  evidence  that  Kaho'olawe  on<e  served  as  an  important 
religiou'  center  for  Hawaiians.    In  1962,  the  entire  island  was 
placed  on  the  National  Regiator  of  Historical  PlaceSf  Several 
'Kupunas*  teatifted  before  a  State  Conatittee  that  "the  island  was 
designed  an  a  'depository'  of  the  Hawaiian  chain.    The  island  itaelf 
was  divided  in  ancient  times  00  that  every  other  major  island  in  the 
rhnin  had  a  central  deposit  point  uii  Kaho'olawe. ..  .in  other  words, 
KAho'r.ilawe  performed  a  aarred  function.... 

The  mi  liter)  use  of  Kaho'olawe  dates  back  to  1942.  The 
or^lanized  effort  to  stop  the  desecration  goes  bscK  only  to  the  late 
I960'n.    The  Taos  Pueblo  Indiana  experienced  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  a  Hiiiiitar  auuqgle  involving  sacred  lands.    The  area  which 
encompABued  theii  aacred  lands  around  Blue  Lake,  New  Hexicn  had  been 
trnnnformed  into  a  National  Park.    Although  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
'  laimed  that  I  10,000  acres  had  been  seised  illegally,  their  rain 
•-r>nrprn  fucufle('.  on  the  return  of  tho  area  containing  the  ancient 
ahrliie  and  holy  places  of  their  religion. 

Rah'-'ulawe  and  Blv  »  Lake  syvtbolise  the  lack  of  sensitivity  on 
tho  part  rf  Anrflo  cult  irs  to  values  of  indigenous  peopla.     In  the 
f  afle  or  Kaho'olawe,  the  inaenaitivity  is  maddening.    It  is  safe  to 
ronclude  that  it  is  the  only  listiny  on  tha  National  Register  of 
Hintorlcal  Places  which  is  being  bosibed.    to  aggravate  the  matter, 
it  la  also  bombed  by  foreign  military  forces  at  the  invitation  of 
(he  United  States.    As  one  individual  said,  'It  comes  down  to  a 
I(ten»ion  of  prioritieat    The  cost  ot  more  exi,«nsive  training  varsus 
doBtcuC;  i<>n  oi  the  remaining  remnant  of  a  culture<*^^ 

A  woutan  appearing  before  a  Congressional  cooaittee  called 
Kaho'nlawe  'our  temple."    She  addedi 


present  marginal*  economic  status  of  many  Native  Hswaiians  will  not 
force  thaa  to  leave  the  islands  that  onoa  shaped  the  core  of  their 
identity.    Already  sn  out-migration  is  in  process.    Bernhsrd  Honsann 
noted  that  in  the  19)0' s,  Hstiva  Hawaiians  had  a  net  loss  of  20,000, 
primarily  to  the  mainland.    Hormann  considered  this  out-migrstion  a 
favorable  sign.    *Xt  is  not  a  oause  for  alarm,'  said  Hormann  in 
1965.    "It  may  signify  as  well  as  certainly  contribute  to  a  hopeful 
breakdown  of  Hawaiian  isolation. '^^    Since  Native  Hswaiisn.  culture 
has  been  tied  to  the  land«  it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether 
out-migration  would  have  been  the  first  preference  had  a  suitable 
land  bate  been  available. 

Because  the  Native  Hawaiian  community,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
the  poorest  ethnic  groups,  numerous  areas  in  the  islanda  are 
excluded  to  them  by  the  fact  that  they  can  neither  afford  to  live 
nor  purchase  real  estate  there.    Moreover,  there  has  been  great 
pressure  to  remove  the  poorer  NAtive  Hawaiian  comrtunity  from  certain 
areas  In  the  islands.    What  la  advanced  as  'progreaa'  much  too  often 
means  to  the  Native  Hawaiian  'forced  removal*  from  land  which  they 
utilised  to  build  homes  and  make  a  living,  or  on  beachea  which 
traditionally  had  <been  sites  for  open  camping. Such  forced 
removal  occurred  In  January  19B3,  at  a  time  Native  Hawaiiana  were 
celebrating  the  Ninetieth  Anniversary  of  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy.    The  state  government,  againat  the  wiahes  of  residents  on 
Hakua  Beach,  leveled  the  area  and  people  who  had  lived  there  for. 
several  years,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  Hawaiian 
cuatoma,  were  appreherded  for  opposing  tt law.    Progreaa  called  for 
a  state  Parkt  Native  Hawaiiana,  In  turn,     -oposed  a  Hawaiian-style 
psrK  or  village  which  will  allow  reaidents  to  remain  on  the 
beacft."   

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  land  and  the  Native  Hawaiian 
approach  to  the  land  perhaps  can  be  beat  understood  from  the  contro- 
versy raging  over  Kaho'olawe  Xaland  (which  is  the  smallest  of  the 
eight  major  Islaods) .    The  struggle  pits  the  military  eatabl iahnsnt 
(which  argues  that  it  needs  control  of  the  Island  fot  the  conduct  of 
military  exercises)  against  Native  Hawaiiana  who  object  to  such 
exercises  and  argue,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  use  Is  a  great 
misuse  of  the  land  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Kaho'olawe  has  a 


X  want  to  aee  It  returned  back  to  Hawaii  as  a  temple  for 
retreat  to  worship  God.    It  is  the  only  place  that  still 
remains  to  be  In  its  primitive  condition ... .He  are  entitled 
and  want,thia  Island  of  Kaho'olawe  for  our  reMgious 
beliefs. 

Another  woman  saidt 

I  come  before  this  committee  without  any  formal  testimony, 
hilt  to  f^xprees  my  thoughts  as  a  Hawaiian  having  made  it  in 
the  n   .-vTH  civilisation  and  trying  to  discover  what 
culture,  what  heritacte  I  came  from. 

Duri:9  the  weekend  of  Labor  Day  t  had  a  chance  to  go  the 
Island  called  Kaho'olawe. .. .Ther«  I  had  a  chance  to  experi- 
ence the  spirit  of  the  land,  and  .  a^so  had  a  chance  to 
share  in  some  folklore,  which  is  Important. .1  thought  to 
myself,  th^  cu',.ture,  the  heritage  of  a  group  of  individuals 
prior  to  200  years  ago,  must  have  been  something  greatt  and 
I  asked  whether  the  benefits  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  would  allow  the  i^-udy  to  be  disseminated  and 
help  people  like  me  who  are  ntill  aearc^^ng  for  roots 
understand  our  own  history  and  culture. 

Loss  of  land  psychologically  haa  separated  the  Native  Hawaiian 
from  a  fundamental  source  which  fashioned  his  identity.    In  this 
context^  no  less  than  in  the  context  of  economicB  and  legal  ii&ues, 
the  merits  of  Native  Hawaiian  land  claims  should  be  examined. 

An  Outiider's  Culture 

If  the  traditional  Hawaiian  culture  ia  baaically  an  ffb)»c-t  of 
study  rather  than  a  body  of  living  experiences  and,  if  the  previous 
contact  culture  no  longer  fits,  where  then  ia  a  culture  for  a 
people?    A  small  but  perhaps  highly  Influential  segment  of  the 
Native  HAwalians  has  made  the  complete  cultural  leap  into  the  tranB- 
plantrd  Anglo  culture.    Thia  alternative  has  always  been  the  drlvinq 
force  of  Anglo  acculturation.    Another  segment  found  refutjc  in 
stage-Hswaiian.  while  other  elemonlB  remain  alienated  either  in  a 
hostile  manner  or  through  passive  withdrawal. 

Notwithstanding  theso  diverse  patterns,  the  overwhelming  need 
for  a  cultural  base  survived  and  created  a  new  cultural  form, 
naMly,  'local.'    Not  all  Native  Hawaiiana  were  drawn  to  a  'local' 
identity.     'Local'  as  a  culture  is  nc^  solely  rooted  in  efforft  to 
find  relief  from  the  dominant  haole  culture.    Rather,  it  can  be  seen 
as  an  Bdjustment  to  the  situat  ion  of  '    t'ura)  dlversi f teat  ion  and 
rejection  of  the  haole'a  culture.    '  «th  thia  notion  of  r«}ection  and 
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raslitance,  It  It  not  surprltlng  ttwl  • local"  culture  reinforce* 
thoBo  attitudes  end  behavlore  which  preclude  *Mklnq  It*  In  the 
dominant  Anqlc  culture.    The  •  local*  liMqe  eprlnqe  from  the 
■Hanaka,-  that         fro»  the  Native  Hawaiian,  part  atage,  pert 
alienated,  fllven  to  the  pidgin  forw  of  Bngllah.    •U)cal'  clalme  to 
•ynbollto  an  In-qroup.'*    It  Bpeaks  for  Hawaii  and  eeeka  fcelf- 
determination.    In  this  content,  nocal"  render,  haole  cuUure.an 
out'^qroup  or  non-Hawallan. 

•UJcal"  h«B  an  aBBlml lat inq  tendency  which  works  aqalnst 
preaervation  of  a  baalc  Natlvu  Hawaiian  content.     "Local*  serves  as 
a  '-ultural  net  into  which  nesibers  of  all  ethnic  qroups  can  belong. 
As  a  present  day  alternative  to  the  haole  culture,  the  question  to 
be  raU  A  Is  to  what  deqree  will  •  local*  reflect  ifiatlve  Hawaiian 
values  an/  whether  or  not  It  will  split  the  Native  Hawaiian  coibdu- 
nlty  in  its  quest  tor  a  unifying  Identity. 

the  counter-culture  aspecta  of  "Ic^al*  have  caused  other  Native 
Hawailans  to  faahlon  a  •born  eqaln  Hawallanne»B,"       or  pe,hap» 
better  labeled,  a  Hawaiian  Renaissance.    Recently,  younq  Native 
Hawailans  have  decried  that  their  elderv,  who  have  already  loet 
Vontact  with  their  Indigenous  roots,  failed  to  teach  them  the 
Hawaiian  lanquacje  and  cultural  tradition. 

f>n  closer  analysis  it  »«y  be  »hown  that  •  local'  and  "renala- 
•ance*  reflect  two  movements  associated  with  different  aoclal 
rUaaoi*  or  economic  levels,    for  eKanple,  a  student  at  the 
Kamohameha  SrhooU  wrotet     'Hy  qeneratlon  la  living  at  a  tine  when 
people  are  pmud  to  be  Hawaiian.     I  feel  very  lucky  to  be  living  In 
the  Hawaiiftn  Renaissance."'*      This  etu/ent  nay  represent  an  elite 
and.  perh«fM»*-  aliK>  •  ^aiMfua*^  r«  ■ -p»ece- -l«r  "HewUenmee"  i« 

the  llawaiii.n  Islands  without  It  being  •stage"  or  "counter.'  Another 
AtUflent  wrutei 

Today  being  a  Hawaiian  U  the  In  thing.     Everybody  wants  to 
b«r  Hawaiian.    Before,  wont  Hawailans  were  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  Hawa I lan , . . . I  am  glad  that  the  Hawaiian 
Senaissance  helped  to  put  bggJt  pride  In  being  Hawaiian  and 
the  culture  is  alive  again. 

But  a  large  s«gwent  of  Native  Hawaiian  youths  afe  not  In 
rr;ntact  with  thm  Renal  aeance  I  unless  the  tokenism  reflected  in 
-H^wNiian  Studies'  ii  t.-»»ten  for  hard-core  renaissance),     it  can  bff 
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e».'ompass  the  maiority  of  Native  Hawalians  regardless  of  the  quantum 
blood  ronfuurationl,  only  t;hey  theme^ilves  can  actually  accomplish 
It . 

More  recently,  Interest  has  been  attracted  to  what  Is  being 
called  a  Hawaiian  Repalesance.    Theoretically,  such  a  Renaissance 
rrquires  a  cutting  through  the  •tesKtance^  found  in  'local' 
rult.re,  as  well  as  'cloinsing'  of  the  contact  cultur/il  overlay 
grafted  during  the  ninott-enth  century  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
ba-ii'..  'Hnweiianneoe.'     It  also  needs  to  advance  forward  those  valuea 
and  practice*  that  can  hold  their  own  against  the  style  of  life  of 
the  Uti.  twi>ntieth  rentury.    Such  I*  the  promise  for  reflnAlng  a 
viable  Identity.     In  this  regard,  the  go Ing-back-to-advance-f orwa rd 
•an  be  a  Ueo  arduous  task  if  the  Federal  Cover ninent  were  to 
arKnowl^dqf.  its  rol»  in  the  cultural  loss  Native  Hawailans  «xpetl- 
on.-r.1  ^nd.-in  gr^od  faith,  pmvide  some  form  of  refttltution.  Then 
th.*  q^nng-bvk  pr<.rp«»  would  not  entail  h  bitterness  to  prove 
•-.ume^hinq.'    Then  the  T»enai.Hanc«  could  be  revitalising  and  a  true 
hc-Alinq  ejcpprienre.     The  issue  of  restitution  might  also  loosen  the 
res  Meaner  quality  which  ties  many  Native  Hawaiian,  to  th^  'local^ 
oult.urr  nnd  whi<-h  keepn  tiem  -outnidcre'  in  th'Mr  own  land. 

Md<^nJun»;  _  'TT  i -cult  urat  Ion' 

Thr^  pU'-*-  of  Japanese  irtmigrfltinn  in  the  rultural  trauma  aeso- 
i.ntM  wi'h  the  demis.-  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  subject  to  debate. 
A.  UMlly  it  i?'  «  legacy  of  the  nineteenth  cehtury.     In  1884.  the 
.tap3,.nsn  -rrnunted  for  '  nly  0.1  P*r<-ent  of  the  total  population,  but 
in  19^0.  thpy  a.rounted  for  approximately  43  percent.        In  the 
■.am*^  perwKl.  M.p  Na'ive  Hawaiian  population  decreased  from  41 
pnrrfnt  in  I'^'R.  *«>  approximately  U  percent  in  1^20. 

The  r'^Jatif.n  b.-twoen  .Japanese  immigration  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Kingdr>m  ifl  joined  by  the  vested  interests  that  urged  Japanese 
iwigr-tlon  and  merthrew  the  monarchy.     During  hlH  voyage  to  Japan 
in  MBl,  King  kalakaia  requested  imnilgratlon  of  Japanese  to  Hawaii 
•  o  wr;rk  on  the  plantations.    The  Japanese  government  flnaaiy  ngreed 
in  188b.     Of  the  180,000  Japanese  who  immigrated,  appros Imato ly  8^ 
percent   immigrated  In  or  after  1898   Ithe  year  of  the  annex- 


Mpectod  t>iat  -local-  and  -ronalSBance-  vill  claah.    At  first  «l*nee 
th«  confrontation  appears  to  b«  between  the  opposing  tendencies  of 
asslBilation  (-local-)  and  plurality  (-renaissance-).    But  tho 
actual  iftsue  at  otako  wiy  b«  the  degree  to  which  -reslstance- 
(«rvlts  -local'  culture  to  rwsaln  open  to  the  Influenoe  ^f  -renais- 
sance.-   If  tho  resistance  coeiponent  within  -local-  hardens  the 
path,  the  e  within  that  culture  s«st  probably  wllUrenain  outsiders. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  resolution  of  this  claah  nay  define  the 
direction  by  which  Native  Hawailans  will  attain  the  Identity  whioh 
they  seek .  , 

This  search  to  regain  a  lost  identity  flows  from  a  need  to 
tranaeend  the  atranglehold  of  the  dominant  culture  ss  well  as  th« 
failure  of  contact  rulture  to  thrive  in  t^e  twentieth  century.  A 
Native  Hawaiian  college  student  voiced  the  challenge! 

You  malnlandera  come  over  here  and  try  to  run  the  ahow.  end 
wo  are  iuppoeed  to  be  your  servants.    The  trouble  is.  we 
are  slaves  to  your  system.    You've  taught  ua  to  need  yo-ir 
^ney  and  your  conveniences,  but  we'll  never  respect  you. 

I  qet  plenty  burned  up  when  1  think  of  what's  happening  to 
my^brotheJj^and  sisters  and  our  Island.  But  we  still  h4ve 
our  pride. 

Search  for  Identity  a 

The  loas  of  statue,  pride  In  culture,  lAfigttage,  and  land,  anA 
.,the  flense  of  cultural  emptiness  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
nineteenth  century  contact  culture  to  survive  the  demise  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  combined  with  an  Inability  to  revert  to  the  older 
indigenous  culture,  and  emergence  of  an  outsider's  sub-culture,  as  • 
whole,  set  i..  dlMrray  those  remaining  foundations  on  which  Native-, 
navattana  couTT  Mtablieh  their  latfntitte*. 

The  crippling  effect  which  the  loSs  of  identity  generated 
should  be  considered  the  foremost  harm  perpetrated  on  the  Native 
Hawaiian  and  one  equal  in  intensity  to  the  loss  of  sovereignty. 
rroM  a  people  who  once  had  a  positive  cultural  identity,  Native 
Hawalians  became  li  people  adrift  from  their  cultural  sources  and  in 
succinct  terms,  became  a  conquered  people. 

The  psychological  price  for  the  loaa  of  Identity  has  been  high. 
No  government,  no  law,  no  theory  ran  truly  provide  restitution  in 
this  matter.     If  a  viable  identity  is  to  re-emorge  (which  can 


Tho  economic  and  political  rise  of  the  Japanese  cosnunity  In 
Hawaii,  whllA  a  thrilling  accomplishment  of  ethnic  plurality  which 
validator  United  States  democratic  principles,  lonetheless  must  be 
viewed  as  detrimental  to  the  Native  Hawaiian.    Had  a  Native  HawaiUn 
government  survived,  in  whatever  form.  Native  Hawailans  undoubtedly 
would  have  fared  better  vis-a-vis  the  Japanese  Immigrant  than  what 
actually  occurred.    At  worst,  the  rituation  in  Hawaii  might  h«va 
developed  iimllarly  to  that  in  riji  where  the  indigenoue  fiH^na 
competing  economically  and  politically  on  a  somewhat  equal  basis 
with  tho  iwnlgrant  Indians.    The  circumstances  are  vastly  different 
in  Hawaii  where  the  present  Japanese  coronity  effect*  political  and 
economic  Influence  and  Native  Hawalians  remain  powerless. 

By  the  1960'»,  Japanese  economic  and  political  gains  capped  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Anglo  society,  and  the  former's  ethnic  values 
penetrated  many  o.-;;?*  of  go^trnnent,  education,  and  social 
services.    During  this  tifte,  the  tourist  from  Japan  became  the 
■sacred  co--  of  the  tourist  industry  and  an  Important  factor  »n  the 
state's  finances.     -Tokyolulu,-  •Hawaiiku,"  or  -Jawall-  may  be  said 
as  jokai.  but  they  reflect  the  sense  of  accomplishment  of  a  einority 
that  by  lint  of  supreme  efforta  finally  -made  it.*    But  in  this 
upward  movament.  Japanese  racial  prejudice  toward  the  Native 
Hawailans  also  manifested  Itself,  particularly  In  the  school  flystem. 
Allan  Howard  provides  the  lollowlnq  obaervatlont 

The  conflict  Is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  tho  Ctate  of 
Hawa I    has  a  centralisei  nchool  system,  administered  out  of 
Honoli'lu.  and  dominated  by  persons  of  Caucasian  and 
Japan.  se-Amer lean  ancestry,  few  of  whom  are  BYggathetic 
with  tie  Hawaiian-Aporlcan  pattern.    Indeed  Uiey  are 
TKHTea  to  associate  it  with  an  avridance  of  parental 
rSsf  Insibaity  and  to  Ubel  It  as  -cultural  "^JP^^r-Mon.- 
Ar  a  res.ilt,  despite  the  fact  that  -Alna  Pumehana-  grants 
e..Dre«ii  a  great  deal  of  concern  for  their  chlldrons 
educst Ion,  they  are  discouraged  from  actively  participating 
In  the  formulation  of  School  policies  by  the  control 
administration.    The  school  is.therefore  very  rtuch  an  alien 
Institution  In  the  comewnlty.  '    (Bmphasis  added. )^,^ 

It  may  be  technically  Incorrect  to  claim  that  the  Javanese 
succeeded  at  the  enpense  of  the  Native  Hawaiian,    from  a  Japanese 
viewpoint,  it  might  be  more  correct  to  conclude  that  they  were 
socially  better  equipped  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  which 
were  offered.    Por  *Kample,'  in  1910,  46  percent  of  the  enrollment  at 
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th«t  University  of  Hawaii  (Hanoa  Canpua)  wars  of  ;7afAfi^8e  anceatry, 
while  4  percent  w«re  Native  Hawa liana. 

Thitf  penetration  of  Japanese  cultural  values  in  the  society 
m/ikea  t!i-.'u^ltur4t  ion  a  reality  at  least  for  Native  Hawaiians. 
ITh«r<«  are  indii.Atom-- iAcreaninq  brides  of  Japanese  ancestry 
ou ! -mar cy inq ,  and  decreaiiinq  Japanese  population  percentage  of  the 
state's  total  population^^--to  suqqest  that  the  Japanese  of  Hawaii 
may        th«j  w.iy  of  the  Irish  immigrants  of  New  York  and  Boeton  snd 
th.it  ih«»ir  tlontin^nt  poBttidn  miqht  bo  temporary.)     By  its  atunninq 
Auocess,  the  Japanese  comntunity  (Aay  soon  lose  it*  ethnic  character. 
Althuu«jh  It  may  bring  little  consolation,  the  failures  of  the  Native 
Hjiwaiian  may  bring  little  consolation,  the  failures  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  may  tanan  the  ultimate  survival  of  a  lifestyle  that 
maintains  its  ethnic  character-     In  refusing  to  stew  in  the  Anglo 
mwltinq  pt.t  .  Native  Hawaiians  perhaps  wHi  survive  ethnically,  and 
not  lUst  m  history,  novels,  and  T.V.  comterclals.     But,  for  the 
preHvnt,  tci'cultural  adds  to  the  cgltural  trauma  which  the  Native 
Hawaiian  expcriencca,  and  if  no  socio-economic  reprieve  occurs,  the 
promise  of  ethnic  survival  may  be  unwarranted.    Howard  provides  some 
iiittiqhtful  obnvrvat  icnsi 

our  rescarr^h  continually  affirmed  that  an  overwhelming 
pcut'ortiun  of  the  people  find  considerable  gratification  in 
their  lifestyle.    Indications  are  that  if  wages  wbre  higher 
and  more  resources  available,  most  would  continue  invest 
in  norial  capital  end  a  lifestyle  similar  to  the  one  they 
are  currently  leading.    The  Poiynealan'^Hawaiian  lifeatyle 
19  not  dead--yetl    But  it  is  true  that  it  is  In  grave 
Jarg«.'r  from  the  twin  threats  of  an  economic  system  that  is 
pLicinq  more  and  more  Hawailanx-Aowricana  among  the  ranks  of 
the  impovor lohet),  and  a  doninaht  culture  lh<^t  has  demon- 
strated little  tolerance  for  genuincT  diversity. 

CvnclutUng  statement 

The  pr«ct>din9  sfrctlons  outline  the  content  of  what  conceptually 
iMit  be  «-«lled  the  Hawaiian  post  cultural-trauma  rtyndrom^.  The 
chaiarf erist  ICS  of  thia  synd;^ome  are  manifested  uniquely  by  the 
individual  (a»  in  thf  case  of  the  rape  victim),  but  perhaps  there 
are  dlbo  collective  characteristics  to  includei    Peelings  of 
Vulnerabi  1  If /  and  helf/lFBsnessi  loss  of  sense  of  direction  as  a 
I'V'^plo;  ftflifiqs  of  inferiority  vis^a-vis  members  of  •  dominant 
•ui'-jro  .uJ,  a  qen'.>;<yli<u<l,  collective  resentment. 


PART  III 
TUK  HORAL  LBGAfY 


W:...*   ir.iipiberH  '-f  thff      figt/  ij'fital."*  in  1891  d(»ii>anded  that  Uueen 

L.:  i  1 '  ii-'.^.a  1  jiti  r«.*£x'^r..  she  -jr.cui?  t'j  yield  her  authority  to  the  United 

fitdtivs  <inii  r»  1  to  the  '•'roviftional  Government  •until  such  time  as  the 

f*i'v«i eflffit  •  f  th"  >;nitrJ  States  shall,  upon  thn  facts  bein^ 

prcni>nttMJ  tr.  it  ■  ondv.  the  action  ot  its  representative  and  reinstate 

m»>  in  t>iv  authority  which  claim  as  the  constitutional  sovereign  of 
-I  a 

the  Hawaiian  Government.,'       With  those  Words.  Queen  Lil  i  '  uokalani 
placed  t.he  future  nf  Mer  Kingdom  afid  rf  her  people  on  tne  moral 
'-o.'isner  ' e  of  nhe  United  States. 

i'reiider.'^  i. rover  Cleveland,  to  a  large  extent,  vindicated  her 
f.r>.':it  .,r.  the  hcnor  and  )  list  ice  of  the  United  States.    After  review- 
in'i       xn-Attyxyx  st'i':)/  of  events  rffqacdin'j  the  overthrow,  ho  came  out 
f  =■  J  J  :.r  n>i' ;  >■        Ontiefniief  IBqj.  den;yunring  the  overtlirow  of  the 
i>i.r-.4t..  h,- .   *  V '0---I  ft  I'.'rfAri  (or  anrinxat.ion,  and  dtrman^d  restoration  of 
th"  nw  1  .tr        .  ^ 
It  -I  ;  #•  if. 


'J*  fi\H\v^\^{  State  i«  in  danger  of  being  robbed 
i.f   f>s.  ir.-;i^5..  -u't'^rp  and  its  sovereignty  by  a  misuse  of  the 
:.irc  ,tr'l  j.-.  wo r  »A  tR>;  United  States,  the  United  States 
■  -intK.t   tail   *K  v'lr.-il'.ate  Its  honor  And  its  sense  of  justice 
iiy  an  r'arnent  ••ffc-rt  tc  make  all  possible  reparation....! 
inr,t.iur  t*id  Kinister  Willis  to  advise  the  quoeh  and  h«-r 
><upp>;t  tt>r  a  of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the  reiteration  of  the 
'-.tatus  exist  itiq  befcre  the^lawless  landing  cf  the  United 
.'j»at'*:>  fnrres  at  Honolulu. 

t.fispiff?  HreqiHent  Cleveland's  denouncement,  he  deinanded  acqul- 
fii'-oh'-r  t«.  a  qeneral  amnesty  for  the  conspirators  in  turn  for  the 
■iiu'rrd  fit.  at  I*  8  Kivolvement.  The  Queen  rejected  such  dictated  terms, 
fr-r,  if  avcepte'l,  they  would  leave  If)  cfvestlOn  the  authority  vested 
in  her  soV{>tfli>jn  rule.  There  is  no  question  that  the  United  States, 
if  in  a  similar  mtuation,  also  would  have  rejected  general  amnesty 
V\i  those  wishing  to  overthrow  the  government. 

Although  c'.ndemninq  the  overthrow  and  reverting  annexation,  the 
t:l(*veland  administration  let  matlern  rest.    The  Provisior  1  Govern- 
ment solidified  its  position  in  Hawaii^  and  continued  its  pursuit  of 
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The  contact  culture  of  the  period  prior  to  the  overthrow, 
regardless  of  its  inner  tensions,  sustained  Hawaiian  features.  Had 
the  Kingdom  aiirvived,  its  contact  culture  may  hfive  absorbed  other 
aspects  of  the  Anglo  culture,  but  it  ii  questioned  v'lether  that 
process  inevitably  would  have  produced  the  overwhalminy  catastrophic 
experience  which  the  overthrow  and  the  annexation  generated. 
Regardless  of  what  may  have  occurred,  the  actual  overthrow, 
conceptually,  can  be  understood  (apart  from  the  emotional  level)  as 
the  pivotal  event  which  evolted  the  final  trauma,  and  the  collective 
behavior  of  Native  Hawaiians  after  that  event  perhapa  can  bo  better 
understood  by  viewing  such  behavidr  in  terms  of  a  post  trauma 
syndrome  model*    Bmotionally,  these  behaviors  may  be  better 
underatood  in  terns  of  Native  Hawaiians  becoming  a  conquered  people. 
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annexation,  while  the  Queen ^and  her  subjects  swaited  the  United 
States'  dcmnstration  of  its  unequivocal  justice.    After  President 
Cleveland  left  office,  th^/new  administration/  with  no  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  and  on  the  wave  of  political  expsn<iion,  favored 
annaxalion.     tn  the  throes  of  the  Spanish-American  war,,  shortly 
after  tne  capture  of  Har.ila  iff  the  Philipines,  the  United  States 
annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  a  Congressional 
Resolution. 

Moral  ResponaibiUiy 

The  Queen's  call  for  justice  and  the  Presl^dent's  reply  are  ^. 
cleAr*    But  does  the  failure  of  the  Queen  to  acquiesce  to  the  Presi- 
dent's terms  of  general  amnesty  undermine  the  moral  issue  regarding 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy?    Does  failure  to  acquiesce  invalidate 
the  lawless  use  of  the  nooM  and  power  of  the  United  Statea?    If  not, 
then  what  moral  responsibility  should  the  present  government  adopt 
toward  the  people  who  lost  their  sovereignty  because  of  this  lawless 
use?    should  the  case  of  tmral  reeponaibi lity  rest  solely  on  legsl 
interpretations,  such  as  they  may  be,  or  can  the  findings  of 
cultural  analyses  also  have  merit  in  assessing  moral  responsibility? 

That  a  people  of  a  sovereign  state  are  conquered  tin  one  way  or 
another)  or  culturally  diBpossessed,  causes  no  startling  ripple  in 
the  history  of  humanity.    The  startling  situation  is  the  wiUingnees 
of  a  conquering  nation  to  review  Ittt  paet  and  effect  a  policy  to 
amend  prior  misdet»ds  through  some  form  of  restitution.     In  thia 
regard  the  United  States  offers  a  new  twist  in  the  history  of  human 
rights!    A  government  does  have  a  moral  responsibility  regarding  its 
prior  actions. 

The  case  for  morsl  responsibility  and  restitution  is  aptly 
presented  by  Ronald  Amundsoni 

Citixunship  in  a  nation  is  something  like  membertihip  in  a 
corporation,    our  taxes  still  go  towards  paying  off  debta 
which  the  government  acquired  before  we  were  citlvens,  and 
perhaps  even  before  we  were  born.    Similarly  we  might  find 
ourselves  obligated  to  repair  the  wrongs  coomitted  by 
representatives  of  the  government  even  when  the  arts  were 
cosnitted  long  ago. 

If  these  thoughts  on  reparation  are  right,  then  we  have 
only'  aeen  that  In  some  cases  reparations  are  justified. 
But  how  can  we  decide  which  cases  are  justified  ones? 
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TtM  «J«t  l»portant  point  !■  thtt  ther.  BUst  h«v«  b««n  « 
vroiM  coiiPltt«d,  ind  that  thli  wrong  mut  h«v«'b««n 
coMitted  by  •  r«pro««nt*tly«  of  th«  r|ov«rnii«nt. . . . 

Th«  iecoiid  point  !■  that  whttev.r  ^H*'!"  i™ 

tha  P"t  9«neritlon  Wit  b«  .omtblng  SJi^^^Ji*  S?^*  h 
SfHifltad^ttve  pr.wnt  group  to  hm  •-•rdjd  '•JV'^iej;;* 
thtf  old  urong  4o«in'|ih«v«  proMnt  •ff«oti,  th«n  th«r«  !■ 
no  way  to  rapair  it. 
■  Tha  quaation  which  la  i»ow  partlnant  la  whath^r  tha  Injuatlca 
4enounca<l  by  praaldant  Clavaland  U  aoaawhat  raparabla  today.  In 
tha  BMiap  of  hlatory,  aUllar  Inluatloaa  can  aaally  bo  dlacardad. 
Claarly  tha  Onltad  Btataa  train>lad  on  tha  rlghta  of  Indlganoua 
paopVo  whlLa  on  ita  path  to  pollMcal  and  acono«w' gr"tnaaat  wch 
ia  tha  path  to        * '^h  ■graatnaaa.'    But  thara  U  anothar  graatnaaa 
to  tha  Unltad  Stataa,  bayond  political  ajiploltatlon  ktid  acoralc 
gra«l.  and  found  in  tha  tan**  of  Juatlea  which  haa  baan  tha  halLiiarIt 

of  th«  Unltpd  Stataa  Conatltutlon.   

That  iuch  Juatlea  axlata  la  avldont  fV'oi  tha  fbUowlng 
aUtoMnti  Bada  by  alactad  fadaral  Offlclalai 

rt  Anv  Indian  trlba  can  prova  It  haa  baan  unfairly  and 
SLKHoJlSlJ^dilu  .lU.  Ky  th.  Unlt^  BtjU.  It  I.  .ntltl«l 
to  incovar.*'    (Congraaaaan  Karl  Mundt,  1946.) 

PrbpoMd  Congraaalonal  .Raaolutlont    W»*raaa  i^^J*  "S^Waa 
nUad  by  Congraaa  that  toarlcan  Indiana  and  Waakan  Hatlvan 
auffarad  froS  advaria  aconolc  haalth,  aducatlon,  and 
lSJur?oidUlona  uhlch  pravnt  th«i  fr6-  -J-'iSiSiS^i!! 
In  tha  oraat  social  and  aconoolo  tlvancawinta  achlavad  by 
our  Nation.  •  •  • 


li)  iMrloan  Indian  and  fclaakan  MatWa  J"P«;iY  ^ 
pro€actadiaih«t  ^Indian  cultura  and  ldantlty^Viii.J>« 
protactad."'  McOovam.  im.) 


Tha  firat  >Miarlcana-tha  Indlana-^ara  -""J^^Jji^i;"^ 
ioat  iMlatad  ulnority  group  In  our  "^i*"-^"  iJiiiiioi 
•very  seal,  of  ■aaaura-nt^-aivloy^nt,  •J^f^i**"' 
haalth-tha  condition  of  tha  Indian  otofle  ranka  at  tha 
botton.    Thla  fion<titlon  U  tha  harltaqa  of  canturUa  of 
iSwatlca.    rrSi  tha  tlM  of  thair  flrat  contact  with 
cSiSSsft^UtuiTa,  tha  iSarlcan  Indiana  h«va  b«|n  oppraaaad 
:^5^:?alUed,  daprivad  of  their  wcaatr^  i!:?!  .van 
dan  lad  tha  opportunity  to  control  thalr  own  ™tiny.  Bvan 
?SS  radarll  P?o9rafi#  Jhlch  ara  Int.ndad  to  -•Vii*  '  "If*' 
haSo  fraquantl/provan  to  ba  Inaf foctlva  and  damanlng. 
(Bmphaala  addadi  Praaldant  MlKon,  1970. » 
rallura  to  anforca  tha  law  of  tha  land  alao        ba  conaldarad  a 
prior  tnjuatlca  If  auch  occurred  bacauaa  fadaral  rapraaantatlvaa 
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tisply  an  laaua  for  co«panaatlon.  that  la.  to  anaura  that  thay  hava 
•qua!  opportunity  for  tha  banafita  provided  by  tha  greater  Moiety. 

D«cauac  Blacka  have  advanced  no  land  clalaa.  the  laaua  of  repa- 
ration, in  their  case,  -ay  not  be  apparent.    But  the  laaua  la  not 
nemantlc.  that  la.  whether  the  program  favoring  Blacka  are  for«  of 
coopenaatlon  or  reparatloni  the  laaua  la  BoraL  U  feature  of  both). 
By  dint  o*  thalr  long  afforta.  Blacks  caused  the  federal  covetn«int 
to  accept  a  moral  obligation.    Simiarly.  by  dint  of  thia  e^ort.  tha 
unltad  Stutea  haa  also  accepted  a  »ral  obligation  regarding  Injua- 
tlcea  pert«ttated  agalnet  other  groupa  of  people. 

The  situation  with  Jtoxlcao  As^rlcans  la  leaa  clear.  These 
Inhabitants  of  the  Southwest,  whose  nation  waa  defeated  In  war.  were 
absorbed  Into  the  Unlf^  States  In  a      mer  not  too  unlike  What 
ocrurred  with  Native  Bawallana  after  anne.atlon.    To  data,  tha 
Federal  Oove  n»nt  haa  dematfated  little  -oral  obligation  to 
address  the  Ite^lcan  land  grant  clal..."    If  H««lcan  lu»rlcana 
have  not  had  their  day  In  court.  It  la  fair  to  advance  that  a  part 
of  the  radorol  leglalatlon  haa  been  directed  to  ia«>rove  their 
.  aoclo-econoolc  altuatlon.    In  thla  situation  the  laaua  .ay  lean  .ore 
toward  coapenaatlon  than  reparation. 

Tha  strategies  anployed  by  tha  Dlacka  aa  well  aa  th«  Baagar. 
but  clear,  gains  which  they  achieved  In  civil  rlghte.  undoubtedly 
enrrouraged  the  Native  toerlcan  mve  to  li^rove  Ita  organUatlonal 
capability  and  refocus  Its  efforts  to  gain  redreaa  froa  tha  trail  of 
broken  treaties."    It  la  not  clear  whether  th»  Native  A-erlcan 
and  Blacka,  coi^fcrad  to  the  Mexican  Anarlcen,  have  drawn  Bore 
attentloi^  because  they  Have  borne  injuatlcea  over  a  longer  period, 
o    because  thalr  clalM  have  -erlt.  or  bacauae  of  better  organisa- 
tion, or  because  theU  caaee  have  touohwl  -ore  intensely  the  Moral 
conaclence  of  the  nation.    *t  the  aa-a.  all  three  (Indiana.  Black., 
and  Haalciina)  reet  their  dasande  for  reatltutlon  on  a  aoraU  lagaoy 
laaulfW  froB  prior  Injuatlcea. 

These  clauia  based  on  a  Borel  legacy  would  fare  poorly  were  the 
governaent  f«t  receptive  Iregardleea  of  the  naaoha) .    for  reaaona 
that  .ira  difficult  to  accurately  docuiwnt.  the  Onlted  Btatee  after 
Hand  War  tl  reversed  Ita  prior  attitude  toward  -oral  reaponalblllty 
for  those  people  4bsorbed  onwllllngly  Into  tba  nation.    Thla  change 


were  derelict  In  thalr  duty.    Unllka  the  Native  Awarlcan  who 
advanced  clslas  based  on  la9«I  precis,  the  *fro  Aaerlcsns  hsve 
ergued  their  esse  for  «oral  restitution  on  the  failure  of  the 
governMnt  to  affect  equellty  as  secured  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Although  the  war  between  the  states  was  fought  largely  over  the 
lesue  df  elavery,  the  social  ieapact  of  the  «ar  did  not  truly  occur 
until  e  century  later.    The  war  by  Itself  did  not  bring  the  *fro 
Aaerlcane  Into  the  aalnstraaa  of  tha  nation* a  aoclal  fabric. 
Rather,  the  great  laap  forward  of  tha  l»50'a  and  60'a  rode  the  tide 
of  the  aorallty  linked  to  the  queatlon  of  civil  rlghta.    That  thla 
great  leap  li  not  yet  coaplete  algnlflea  the  dlfflcultlea  Which 
accoapeny  social  change. 

h  aajor  breakthrough  for  Blacka  regarding  the  protection  of 
their  civil  rlghta  occurred  In  19U,  when  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advanceaent  of  Colored  Paople  \»rought  'Brown  va.  Board  of 
Bdwcatlon*  to  the  SuprM  Court.    The  Court  declared  that  aegroga- 
tlon  as  practiced  'la  a  denial  of  the  aqual  protection  of  the 


froa  then  on.  "alt-lna-  occurred,  followed  by  freedoa 


laws.        w^ww  !.•>«••         —  — 

aarches  of  the  IWO'a.  vota-lna.  Black  Muallm  and  Black  Panther  ^ 
alllUncy.  the  aaaaaalnatlon  of  lUrtln  Luther  King,  atreet  rlota. 
buaelng.  end  afflraatlv*  action.    In  thla  period  of  tlae,'  the 
rederal  ooverAaent  enacted  lawa  and  eatabllahed  ptogrAaa  to  assist 
Blacka. 

Maa  euch  aaalatanca  coapensatlon  or  reparation?  Aaundaon 
dlatlngulahea  between  the  twot    Coapenaatlon  'U  notlvatad  by  the 
aoral  principle  that  everyone  ahould  hava  an  equal  opportunity  for 
-the  fcahen-int.i-ioclrty  prtTTtd^»*?>  -  **pare*t«H  *«  ^qn treat, 
■is  to  repelr  the  effecta  of  an  Injuatlce.'"'    In  the  caaa  of  the 
Blaqka.  both  coapenaatlon  end  reparation  fit,.    Byt  pe/hapf  the 
clajalflcetlon  ahould  lean  toward  reparation.    Had  not  the  Injuatlce 
prevloualy  occurred,  the  praeent  altuatlon  »lght  have  been 
poaltlve.    Thla  la  apeculative.    However,  there  la  aoae  ground  upon 
which  to  argue  that  the  plight  of  Blacka  (aa  well  aa  Native  Aaerl- 
cana.  and  Native  Hawallana)  can  be  traced  to  the  Injuatlcea 
perpetuated  (either  through  volition  or  oalaslonl  on  these  people  by 
repraeentatlvea  of  the  governaent  or  Ite  pollclea.    Had  auch 
Injuatlcea  not  occurred,  then  their  soclo-econoalc  poaltlor  would  be 
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aay  have  been  the  conlwqudnce  of  a  gradual  growth  of  aoclAl  aware- 
neaa  tied  to  a  period  of  general  economic  prosperity.    Such  a 
cllaate  facilitated  federsl  lesders  to  accept,  however  reluctsntly. 
a  aorsl  obligation  toward  those  people  who  unwillingly  bacaae 
aasd>ere  of  the  nation,  and  upon  whoa  prior  politics  had  dire 
ef  facta. 

The  wllllngneaa.  no  aatter  how  grudgingly  ekpreaaed.  ot  the 
redaral  Oovernnant  Xo  perceive  a  aoral  obligation  sets  the  back- 
ground for  a  review  of  Native  Hawaiian  clalaa  for  reatltutlon.  Both 
the  Native  Marlcan  end  Afro  Americana  have  deaonatrated  that  prior 
alatraatflksnt  left  a  aoral  legecy  and  one  which  the  Federal  Oovern- 
Mnt  haa  addraasad. 

It  la  too  late  for  the  Federal  Oovat.iaent  to  reject  aoral 
raaponalbllUy  regarding  reatltutlon  for  prior  Injuatlcea.    for  ■ 
Native  Bawallana  the  laaua  la  to  keep  the  federal  Governaent  awake 
to  Ite  aoral  reaponalblllty  and  claarly  docuaent  the  Injuatlcea 
eoMltted  agalnat  thea.    fortunately,  the  sense  of  Justice  In  the 
United  Statee  today  precludea  a  return  to  prior  practlcaa  of 
Ignoring  or  refuting  the  velldlty  of  clalaa  advanced  by  Indlgenoua 
pMple  for  InJttBtlcee  which  were  prevloualy  conaltted. 

The  federal  Besednae  to  ft.  Noral  BesponslbllltY  Toward  Native 
ttawallan< 

The  overthrew  of  tha  Hawaiian  Klngdoa  by  haole  buslnessaen 
coimltted  to  annenatlon  with  the  Onlted  States  occurred  at  a  point 
In  hletory  when  the  Unltdd  States  had  aabarked  on  Ita  own  wave  of 
ii^riallsa.    Th#  laaua  In  queatlon  eighty-five  ye/ ra  after 
annesatlon  ia  not  whether  the  Native  Hawaiian  haa  benefited  froa 
annexation,  but  whether  anneaatlon  In  itself  waa  aorally  Juat. 
freaidaot  Cleveland* a  ttaaaage  to  Congraaa  in  aubatantlated 
both  tKs  iaaorailty  of  the  overthrow  of  the  aonatchy  and*  the 
lllegAllty  of  any  aubaequent  annexation  by  the  United  Statee. 

Preelden^  ClAveland'a  oppoaltlon  to  the  annexation  and  the 
Queen* e  eUia  on  the  coneclenea  of  the  United  Statea  dlaappaared  In 
th#  euphotie  of  *aanifeet  deatiny.*    Tha  Territorial  Adalnletratlon 
no  doubt  conaldarad  Itaelf  aervlng  Bawallana  wall  by  facilitating 
raaldante  with  tconoalc  aeana  to  Inveet  capital  and  exploit  the 


rsMttreaa  of  th«  l40d.    Tb«  *«i^ira  buildar**  of  Imii  alto  f«U 
thkt  tlwy  *Mra  oraatlna  a  proapcroua  mnd  Mll«>aaM9ted  Battali.**^ 
Jipproxiaataly  a  daoada  after  MUMJUtiOfi,  th*  court  nalod  in 
'Uli*ttOftalanl  vn.  Unlt«d  8t«tcB*  U9l0)  tiMit  Quma  Lili*uol(«l«ni 
had  no  olalM  to  tha  crovn  landa  for  thaaa  wvm  oonaiterad  part  of 
the  9<>varnaant  landa'    wb^ch  tha  MfMibllc  of  BMali  tr«nafarrad  to 
th«  Onltad  6t#taa.    Thla  ^od^Mtnt  rafl«ot«d  no  al^n  of  aoral 
raaponalblllty.    Tha  flrat  note  of  aoral  raaponalblllty  parhapa 
attrfaeed  In  tha  an^ctaant  of  tha  a«tfalUn  Boaaa  coHdaalon  Aot 

Princa  Kuhlo,  tha  Territorial  dala^atc  to  tha  unitad  Btatca, 
caapaignad  for  *land  for  Hawaiiana."    But  in  actuality  "it  waa  an 
act  of  auch  political  parfidy,"  ao  wrota  Thaon  ttriqht,  *th«t  ona  haa 
to  90  bAok  to  the  record  of  Indian  Affaire  in  tha  United  Btetee 
Dapartaant  of  tha  Interior — the  am  of  govarnaent  which  wee  elao 

reeponeible  for  Hawaiian  effeire—to  find  a  parallel 

03 

porfonaanee.* 

Cleerly  aoaw  Conqreeaaan  ware  touohad  by  a  eanaa  of  aoral 

reeponeibility  for  what  wee  happening  to  the  Ketive  Bawaiien.  John 

lliea,  a^aenetor  froa  Hawaii,  eeeietad  Prince  Kuhio  in  preeenting  the 

caea  of  "lend  for  ftaweiiane*  before  Congreee.    One  Mainland 

Congreatain  clalaed  thet  Che  "purpoee  of  thie  bill  ie  to  pexait 

people  of  Hewelien  blood  to  agein  fat  poeeeeeion  of  lend  in 

ftaweii.'*^    If  Hiee  hed  for  hie  priaary  intent  "apellbinding" 

rhetor ic»  Kuhio  truly  believed  thet  the  Baweiian  Boaae  Coaaie^on 

Act,  by  returning  Netive  Baweiiane  to  tha  tilling  of  lend,  would 

94 

cause  thea  to  aurvive  ee  e  people, 

Horelly,  the  United  Btetee  with  thie  Act  felled  the  teet.  Thie 
Act  revealed  thet  Maweiian  concetna  were  not  legitiaata.    In  feot, 
there  were  probleaa.    If  tha  underlying  ettreotiveneee  of  the 
Haweiien  Boaea  Act  waa  not  the  rehabilitetion  of  Hetive  Bawe liana  by 
relocation  in  reaervetione,  it  nonetheleee  euggeeted  the  ettitude 
th^at  the  Haweiien  could  be  aede  e  ueefui  aeaber  of  iootety.  *by 
reebving  hl«i  froa  society,  by  naKing  epeciel,  esclueive  provieione 
for  hie  welfare  to  protect  hia  egeinet  the  ruinoue  coapetition  of 

9& 

nore  aggreeeive  racee'^white  end  yellow." 

This  la  not'the  place  to  outline  the  full  aaaeure  of  the 
'perfidy'  conmitted  through  the  B<«weiian  Boaea  Act.    On  objective 
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The  Federal  Oovernaent  haa  given  eigne  that  it  anterteine  the 
poeeibillty  of  moral  responeibility  which  aight  require  repatetione. 
While  not  action  upon  tha  proposed  Beweiien  Metive  Cleiaa  Settleaent 
Act  (1974),  Congreea  did  hold  heeringe  in  197B  and  1979,  concerning 
the  oBtubliehiaent  of  e  Native  Hawaiian  Study  Coaaiaeion.^^'  In 
Decaaber  1980,  Congress  paeeed  an  act  eetabliehing  the  Study  Coaaie'* 
sion. 

Netive  Hawaiian  Concern  with  Reetitution 

Regarding  ite  policy  towerd  reeti^Mtion,  the  Office  of  Haweiien 

Affairs  lleted  ae  ite  firet  principle  "the  acknowladgeaant  of  a 

wrong*'    Specifically  thie,  principle  eteteet 

The  'firet  etep  towerde  reparetion  ehould  be  e  cleer 
aoknowledgeaent  of  the  United  0tetee'  reeponeibility  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Baweiian  netive  governaent  in  1893. 
such  achnowledgaaent  ehould  coae  in  the  fom  of  a  eiaple 
stateiaent  coupled  with  a  recognition  that  the  wrong  gave 
right  to.a  duty  end  e  cotnitaant  to  aake  aaende  for  thet 
wrong. 

On  fece  value,  thie  principle  aay  eppeer  intreneigent.  -in 
actuality,  ite  source  springe  froa  en  espect  of  Hetive  Beweiien 
culture,  namely,  the  prectice  of  "ho'oponopono.*    In  brief, 
ho*oponopono  meane  "to  nake  right,  to  correct,  reetore,  end  siaintain 
good  reletlonehipa  among  the  faaily."^^^ 

There  can  be  no  progreae  until  thinge  ere  aade  riaht.    And  a 
true  intention  to  correct  wronge  ie  the  neceeeery  firet  point  in 
malting  thinge  right  egain.    It  further  requiree  a  full  and  honeet 
ach now ledgamant  (conft>eeionl  of  error.    Tha  aecond  point  la  the 
Willi ngneee  to  amend  the  wrong  thet  hee  led  to  conflict.  Viewed 
froa  the  practice  of  ho'oponopono,  the  Office  of  Bawaiien  Affeira' 
firet  principlee  ie  the  foundation  for  eubaequent  diaouaeion.  The 
prectice  of  ho'oponopono  ie  ut lilted  becenee  •  wrong  hee  been  done. 
Nothing  cen  progreee  until  that  wrong  ie  eohnowledged. 

Native  Bawaiiane  baaed  their  perception  of  the  party  in  tha 
mrong  froa  the  trauma  they  heve  euffered  end  from  Preeident  Cleve'^ 
land' a  neeeage  to  Congraee  in  1193.    Whet  ennoye  Netive  Bawaiiene, 
aa  they  have  incraeeed  their  orgenisational  attillt  end  "erguing 
position,"  ie^he  heed^in^the^eend  behevior  of  Pederel  edainietre- 
tione  ee  thouqh  much  behevior  deniee  the  reellty  of  Preeident 
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dietioB  wee  under  leeee  to  Netive  Reweiieno. 

Profeeaor  Hiehaal  Beee  cone ide red  tha  Act  s  eoneeioua  etteapt 
to  aegregate  the  Baweiian,  perhepe  in  e  aodified  fora  of  the  Indlen 
Baeervetion.    Whet. the  Act  aoane,  opined  Baea,  ie  "thet  the  U.  8. 
Congrfee  end  Territory  of  Baweii  egree  thet  the  eolution  of  the 
Bawaiien  problea,  not  unlike  tha  manner  in  which  the  Block  problaa 
wee  being  conceived,  wee  to  aegregeta  Bewei lane -froa  the  aainatreaa 
of  developaent  in  the  proceae  of  the  urbeniaetion  of  the  20th 
Century.*      If  the  Act  reflected  en  effort  to  provide  restitution 
or  eonetituted  en  indirect  reply  to  Queen  Lill'uokaleni*e  requeet 
for  juetice,  it  indeed  proved  dieeppointing.    proa  the  beginning, 
the  prog  rem  wee  doomed  for  verioue  reeaona*  one  of  which  wee  thet 
"ereble  lend  of  proven  quality  wee  epeoifieelly  eitcluded  froa  the 
prograa.*       So  much  for  Pederal  anrel  reeponeibility  through  the 
Beweiien  Hoaae  prograai 

It  may  be  argued  thet  the  Pederel  Oovernment  aat  ite  aor^l 

reeponeibility  through  the  Adaieeione  Act  which  Mde  Beweii  the  SOth 

Stete  of  the  United  Stetee.    The  crown  end  governaent  lende  which' 

remained  ware  treneferred  to  the  Stete  Oovernaent  to  be  held  in 

truet  for  Netive  Bawaiiane  end  the  general  public."  Meanwhile^ 

the  Pederel  oovemaant  reuined  title  to  epproxiaately  400,000  ecree 

of  which  epproMiaately  287,000  ecree  vcre  identified  fo^  defenee  end 

related  ectivitiee.    The  Stete  beceae  cuatodien  of  over  2*000,000 
100 

ecree. 

The  eeeuaption  thet  the  Stete  now  hee  reeponeibility  regerding 
.  eny  morel  legeoy  eteaming  froa  the^  overthrow  of  the  monerehy  end 
ennettetion  perhepe  wee  vindiceted  in  197B,  during  the  Stete  Coneti- 
tut  lone  1  Convention,  t«fo  reeulte  of  which  weret    That  Netive 
Beweiiane  were  entitled  to  a  pro^rete  ehere  {20  percent  1  of  the 
revenuee  froa  ceded  lende, end  the  eetebliehaent  of  the  Office 
of  Haweiiene  Affaire  to  serve ,  among  other  thinge,  ee  a  receptecle 
for  poeeible  reperetion  froa  the  pederel  Oovernment. The.  ' 
Inolueion  of  thie  purpoee  cleerly  infere  thet,  froa  a  Stete* point  of 
view,  the  Pederel  Oovernaent  etill  hee  e  aorel  reeponeibility 
re^erding  Netive  Haweiiene. 


Cleveland 'a  condaanetion  of  the  United  Stetee'  involv^mani  in  tYm 
overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  nation.    Without  this  cleer  ecknowledg*> 
aent  froa  the  pederel  Oovernaent,  there  can  be  no  tfuet  to  proceed 
toverd  the  eecond  atep  of  reetitution.    In  turn,  the  pederel  Oovern*' 
aent  may  miatruat  the  intentione  of  Helive  Hawaiiana-'* their  call  may 
be  too  high^-and  ei;iiler  to  e  poker  player,  aay  decide  to  atey  "pet' 
with  an  ec^,  in  the  hole  (Pederel  funde)  until  e  nore  opportune  time 
arrivaa.  i 

Prom  the  perapective  of  tha  Pederel  Government,  it  may  view 
iteelf  in  e  back'againet-the'Wall  mentel  eet.    Per  t()ie  reeeon. 
Native  Hewaiiane  ehould  alec  participate  in  nagotie tione  with  the 
epirit  of  ho'oponopono >  thet  la,  with  the  intent  of  eettlng  thinge 
right.    And  thet  involvee  ewareneeo  of  the  motivetione  beneath  their 
poaition  end  seneitivity  towerd  the  nisgivinge  the  Pederei  Govern* 
ment  may  have  about  ite  "whet  ef ter  I  admit  I  an  wrong*  complex. 

In  1970,  Preeident  Nixon  epoke  of  'belenced  reletionehip 
between  the  united  Stetee  Oovernment  end  the  firet  Americena."^^* 
Whether  the  relationahip  be  with  Netive        .^ene  or  Native 
Rewaiiene,  no  balanced  relation  ie  poeeible  vnleae  the  Pederel 
Oovernaent  recogniiee  the  pfemlee  of  their  poeition.    if  "balanced" 
relatione  la  the  goal,  the  etronger  perty  ehould  teke  meeturee  to 
reiee  the  other  perty  to  e  level  where  "belenced"  la  subttentive 
rather  then  rhetorical.    Proa  the  Office  of  Heweilan  Affelrs'  point 
of  view,  acknowledgament  of  wrong  la  the  key  to  the  «atablikhinant  of 
"balanced"  relationehipe. 

The  purpoee  of  the  preceding  hee  not  been  to  ergue  the  caae  for 
reetitution,  but  to  view  reetitution  in  the  contest  of  Native 
Bawaiien  cu.tural  veluee.    Reetitution  ie  en  neeentlel  concern  of 
Betive.Beweiiene.    Reetitution  for  lend  claiaa  mey  involve  ceeh 
eettlenente  or  return  of  lend  for  which  the  Pederel^Governmnt  hee 
"cleer"  title.    But  whet  about  reetitution  for  wrongs  which  ceueed 
irreparable  harm,  euch  ee  loee  o^  dignity?    cen  any  fom  of 
reetitution  fit  the  hern  which  roeulted  froa  the  cultural  trauaa 
aaaocieted  with  the  demise  of  the  Bawaiien  Kingdom?  v. 

Per  a  repe  victim,  her  peraonal  trauma  is  irrapareble.  tncer- 
ceretion  of  the  r«tpiet,  however,  providee  e  form  of  reetitution. 
Recently  the  federal  Oovernaent  atteapted  a  form  of  reetitution  for 
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the  collective  trau»  enperlenced  by  Vletna*  veterep* 

dedlctftod  Veterano  Day  I98a  to  the  Vletnaa  veteran  end  a  -wonel 

raieed  to  he  jov  the  veteran,    luid  «hat  foni  ot  re.tltutlon  !•  ^ 
poasible  for  the  cultural  trauwi  native  ««wallans  heve  auHered? 
Perhaps  teetltutlon  reata  m  the  Federal  Ooveriwent  ad«lttln9  thet  a 
yronq  h^a  '     »    firpotrated  collectively  aqelnat  the  Uetlve  M«««lUn. 
Apiundaon'B  anelysla  In  thla  matter  haa  Berlti 

The  loaa  of  dignity 'of  a  qaneratlon  la  an  Irraperable  hiir«. 

beat  that  cen  co»e  fro«  the^ovarn»ent  concarnln9  «» 
Trroparable  hann  I.  the  ad-l«alon  that  a  ^"  Jj^^. 

6uch  an  admUalon  ought  to  be  denended  from  '^ha  ^oyernjent, 
not  only  by  the  deacendanta  of  the. wronged  group,  bg  ^ 
][r  ^*a?ed  Iji  Calrneaa.    The  fact  that  jhij-Samrt- 
niln  Ka?  n  -TTKeHcTalTalue  doesn't  mean  that  It  Is  eaay  to 
IbVI    It  nlr.lly.  It  is  usually  eaaler  to  get  money  from  a 
,      governmenv  .han  to  get  anjj^lsslon  of  ^^VjqJ,olwi,  even  for 
a  hundred-yenr-old  wrong.*'      (Bmphasia  added) 

perhapa  Amundaon  falls  short  m  the  manner  In  which  Prealdent 
Clevl«nd  fell  ahort.    The  President  demanded  acquiescence  to  his 
demandB  for  a  general  amnesty.    Amondson's  inference  that  only  a 
verbal  admlssipn  of  wrong-doing  may  be  needed  clears  the  air,  so  to 
say«  but  falls  to  bring  "honor.*    Hpre  Importantly,  the  cultural 
trauma  did  not  Just  Include  loss  of  dignity.  It  also  Involved  the 
lo«s  of  oolf-wofth  through  the  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  Government  Und  Ita  officials)  to  Hawaiian  cultural 
valuaa.    la  auch  loas  irreparable?    In  •  «ay,  yea,  but,  In  another, 
no.  ,  In  any  caae,  tha  federal  Govarnment  can  take  meaaurea  In  the 
preeent  to  enaure  that  Itaactlona  do  not  continue  to  debase  theae 
valuee.    Here  the  form  of  restitution  may  be  direct,    for  enampls, 
re.toratlon  of  Natlva  lUnerlcan  control  over  the  aacred  landa  of  Blue 
Uke  m  Mew  Hemco  makea  amenda  for  the  profanation  of  these  lands. 
Similarly,  reatorlng  Native  Hawaiian  control  over  Kaho'olawe  laland 
makta  amenda  for  previous  (and  continuing)  debaaement  of  Native 
Hawaiian  cultural  values. 

For  a  people  who  have  enperiei^ed  poat  cultural-trauma  syn- 
droire,  the  question  of  restitution  is  no  light  matter.     In  brief, 
the  torn  of  restitution  and  the  manner  In  which  presented  may  be 
rrltlcal  in  working  through  the  crippling  effects  of  this  syndrome. 
\n  admisr*nn  of  wrongdoing  U  thr  minimal  form  of  restitution 
without  which  true  resolution  o^the  syndrome  does  not  really  occur. 


The  conceptual  modela  of  contact  culture,  cultural  trauma,  a- 
post  trauma  syndrome  facilitate  the  psycho-cultural  study  of  the 
demise  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.    These  models  poimlt  the  foUoi#ln9 
scheme t  ' 
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h  contact  culture  emergwl  in  Hawaii  after  1830  aa  a  rmault  of 
missionary  and  trading  aotlvltlea.    An  Indlgenoua  cultuital  bae« 

remained  but,  ovar  tloe^  the  Hatlve_B«wallan,_ln.what  may  be   

conalderti  a  tranaplanted  manner.  beca«i  ramoved  from  the  original 
aourcoa  of  the  Indlgenoua  culture.    Although  a  culture  exiated  at 
the  tltr*  of  the  overthrow,  thla  doea  not  Imply  that  the  contact 
culture  had  atUlad  the  yearning  to  revert  to  the  -p^rer  old  waya. 
When  the  overthrow  occurred,  however.  It  was  no  longer  Juot  a  simple 
matter  to  •recover*  the  old.  Indigenous  waye.' 

The  contact  culture.  Itself,  accounted  for  part  of  the  cultural 
trauma  which  appeared  after  the  overthrow.    Had  the  flrltlsh  or 
Japanese  overthrown  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  It  is  rather  doubtful  that 
a  slnllar  cultural  trauma  woiUd  have  erupted.    Theoretically,  the 
contact  culture  In  such  a  hypothetical  situation  «ouU  have 


uustaine.1  Native  Haw-iianB  m  the  post-overthrow  period.    The  United  , 
states-  <ronni.rtic*t,  -ith  the  overthrow  and  .ubsequcnt  annexation 
.«u*e<J  arv  implirit.  if  not  outright,  resistance  to  the  contact 
culture.    Wh*.n  the  don9.r  became  conqueror,  a  senae  of  betrayal 
ih-.-alidotrd  the  contact  culture. 

Had  Ndtive  H-wallana  been  able  to  maintain  the  original 
indigenous  c  ulturc  in  face  of  Western  preeaure.  the  demise  of  the 
Hawaiian  K.n^d-  may  not  have  been  -o  traumatic,  for  they  would  have 
h,d  a  validated  cultural  system..   The  failures  of  the  Indigenous 
'culture  to  sutvlve  the  mi.aionary  ind  mercantile  Influences  and  of 
the  contact  culture  to  survive  the  overthrow,  combined  with 
resistance  to  participate  in  the  transplanted  culture  of  the^-  * 
donor-turned-conqueror,  outline,  the  structural  features  associated 
«ith  tha  cultural  trauma  esperienced  after  the  overthrow  of  the 

monarchy,  ^ 

In  the  period  following  annexation.  Native  Hawallans  caught  in 
the  collective  post  cultural-trauma  syndrome  adjusted  to  the  trans- 
planted culture  in  the  forms  of  -stage-Hawel ian local , "  and 
-He.ai»«anre.-    Bu^  none  of  these  adjustments  has  achieved  a  psycho- 
cultural  stability. 

Tht  psy.-hc--uUural  cr.ntents  connected  to  th*  trauma  which  the 
overthrow  triggered,  when  v,«*cd  individually,  carry  their  own 
«..ight.    But  when  viewed  col  lertively.  they  reveal  the  profundity 
ar-a  ««v»>rity  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  experience  and  indicate  the 
n  ciff  :it  thn  »:ultural  trauma. 

The  pn,t  trauma  syndrome  concept  help,  esplaln  Native  Hawaiian 
hrh.v.or  in  the  Period  which  followed  annexation,  it  also  helps  m 
the  d.v..ssion  of  remedial  action.    Why  one  person  develop,  a  post 
^r..-.  .yndr.w.  while  another  experiencing  the  same  trauma  does 

J"(in«.  any  precise  explanation.    Personality  characteristics 
and  thr.  nature  of  personal  cbping  strategie.  play  a  part.    But  also 
irp.  rtant  arc.  external  variables  such  aa  support  system,  and 
«r   ,et«l  acknowledgement  of  the  trauma's  exit»tence.    An  operational 
■pport  synt«m  supplies  the  vlrcim  -ith  a  nurturing  background  with 
whi.-h  he  rt  nhv  can  work  through  the  trauma.    The  idea  of  restltu- 
M.n  to  am..nH  any  inlu.tvje  linked  to  the  trauma  engenders  trust  and 
,nfc.r.  -  future  "tree-  of  th.  trauma.    After  annexation,  the  Native 


Hawaiian  support  system.  I.e.,  the  contact  culture,  failed  to 
nurture  any  trust,  and  the  Idea  of  restitution  dinned  In  the  face  of 
the  donor-turned-conqueror  recalcitrance  to  acknowledge  any  respon- 
sibility that  injustice  had  been  coianltted.    Accordingly,  Hatlve 
Hawallans,  collectively,  developed  a  post  cultural-trauma  syndrome 
whlcn  they  suffered  through  alone  and  without  solace. 

Restitution  should  be  coneldered  an  essential  feature  In 
working  out  a  post  trauma  syndrome.    While  the  rape  victim  might 
benefit  when  the  form  of  restitution  U  individualised,  such  as  the  ^  i 
Imprisonment  of  the  rapist,  the  fore  may  have  to  be  cpllectlve  when ' 
the  post  trauma  syndrome  has  e  collective  aspect.    Tha  post  trauma, 
syndrome  of  ths  Vietnam  vetersn  suggests  s  collsctlve  fssturs.  Evdn 
thoss  without  sny  clinical  symptoms  shsra  a  collectlvs  psthos.  In 
IH2,  the  United  etstss  implicitly  acknowledged  Its  rols  In  ths 
•Injustice*  of  not  honoring  the  Vietnam  vsteran.    To  make  amends, 
the  federsl  Government  dedicatsd  Veterans  Osy-l9«2,  to  ths  Vletflem 
vetersn.    At  the  same  tins  a  memorial  was  dedlceted  to  honor  Vlftnem 
veterans  collectively.    This  form  of  rsstltutlon,  although  symb^lc, 
i.  nonetheless  restorative. 

The  demise  of  the  Hawaiian-Kingdom,  with  the  concomitant  loss 
of  status,  cultural  pride,  language,  land  and  Identity,  and^eubse- 
quent  development  of  a  collective  post  trauma  syndrome,  indicates 
the  basis  for  the  acknowledgement  of  a  moral  legacy.    However,  th«* 
case  far  moral  responsibility  can  rest  solely  on  president 
Cleveland' e  massage  to  Congress,  condemning  the  overthrow  and 
rejecting  annesatlon  on  the  limorallty  of  the  actions.  a 

If  moral  legacy  la  not  refuted,  the  .l<lea  of  restitution  Is  more 
complex.    Restitution  springs  from  the  merit  of  the  caee  and 
willingness  to  act  In  good  faith  to  make  amends.    Nell  hmvy  went  to 
the  heart  of  ths  matter  when  he  wrotet    •Compensstlon  to  Indigenous 
people  Ifl  essentially  an  ethlcel  rather  than  a  legal  onev^ 

Regarding  Hawaii,  what  forma  of  restitution  are  In  order?  What 
claims  have  eerlt?    Restitution  iot  the  desecration  of  sscred 
lande,  such  as  what  is  now  happening  to  Kaho'olawe,  perhaps  hss 
merit.    Perhaps  restitution  for  the  deception  of  selecting  marglnel 
rather  than  land  of  proven  quality  for  the  Hawaiian  Homes  program 
also  hss  merit.    Failure  to  acknowledge  a  federal  role  in  the 
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CAUMtion  of  the  tfativ«  Hawillan  pott  cultur«L*trftUM  tyndrom  uy 
warrant  rettittttion*    Legal  cUin*  which  concern  the  illegel  teiture 
o(  crown  end  qovernmont  lands  cleerly  heve  serit,  but  these  sre  not 
fhe  tortta  ot  thU  paper.  ' 

What  then  should  the  Federel  (;overnMnt  provide t  if  enything* 
as  restitution  (or  the  psycho^culturel  *repe*  of  Netive  Heweiiene? 
If  the  federal  Government  acknowledges  e  norel  responsibility*  in 
what  form  shoul.)  the  restitution  be  nade?    Meet itut ion  besed  on  the 
m'^rita  of  psycho-cultural  ergunents  My  eolicit  little  interest  or, 
when  compered  to  the  legal  battlee  over  lend  oleias*  appeer  less  * 
important  and  thus  le»i  likely  to  achieve  naentua  to  forcefully 
advaiici*  thoae  argument*,    with  this  stata-of-the^ert  fully  in  mind, 
the  (allowing  (orma  of  restitution  are  guerdedly  offered)^ 

r.    Return  uf  Kaho'olawe  (with  a  totel  ban  on  bombing)  to  the 
control  of  Native  Heweiieni  (or  religious  end  cultural 
UBo>.    Although  late'  in  this  presentetion*  it  Bay  be  eppro* 
priate  to  add  a  brief  cofnentery  here.    How  cen  one 
rationally  understand  end  emotionally  feel  the  desecretlon 
occurring  on  Kaho'olewa7    Perhaps  an  exanple  can  serve  thie 
purpoBo.    Suppose  Germany  had  occupied  Greet  Britein  during 
World  War  II  and  then  usoiLStonehenget  the  tecred  grounds  * 
o(  an  enciont  religion,  for^boflblng  prectice.    it  ia 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  thaee  conquered  people  of  Oreet* 
Britain  wodld  (eel  en  outrege.    Sone*  beoauae  of 
indi(feronce  or  leek  ^of  knowledge,  night  feel  no  speciel 
re»entKwnt  about  vho  vloletlon  of  Stonehenge.    But,  over 
tifflot  these  sane  people  would  understend  the  violetion  and 
join  in  the  collective  resentment.    A  similer  situetion  nay 
eitiBt  surrounding  Kaho'olawe*  en  ieland  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  end  which  once  held  e 
religious  role  In  the  indigenous  (Culture. 
2.    establish  a  Federal  Hawaiien  Homes  Development  Pund  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Native  Hawaiians  in  making  better  ua* 
o(  the  lands  In  this  program.    Such  funds  can  go  directly 
«       to  individual  housing,  co-operativas,  ur  small  farming 

enterprises.  Since  it  appears  too  leta  to  raasaign  land  of 
proven  quality  to  the  Hawaiian  HombS  Program,  fiscal 
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support  today  aay  balance  the  pravioue  daception  end,  aora 
laportantly*  enable  the  prograa  to  be  Mora  suocasaful. 
3.    istabllah  a  Saweiian  Cultural  Truat  for  the  purpoaa  of 
"ra*R«waiianiAng*  the  Raweilan  lalanda.    The  funda  for 
thla  Trust  can  coa«  froa  the  ravenu«a  of  aurplua  Pederal 
landa  that  are  returned  t<^  the  stete  for  the  apacifio 
purpoae  of  generetlng  funde  for  thla  Truat.    8uoh  a 
Cultural  Trust,  if  only  in  a  aynbolie  wey  (aiaiilar  the 
role  the  Vietnaa  War  Manorial  oan  aarva  in  "rednening** 
vhonorlng,  and  taking  sariouely  the  VUtnan  veteran).  Bakes 
anenda  for  the  cultural  trauaa  Native  Hawaiiane  axpnr lanced 
with  the  dimiae  of  the  Bavaiiah  Kingdea. 
Aa  aattare  now  atand,  the  Pederel  Oovemaant  cannot  hold  that 
Quoan  LiIi'uokaIani*a  truat  in  the  .juatloa  and  honor  of  the  United 
8t«tee  haa  baon  vindioatod.    Mo  Podarel  policy  will  eredicete  the 
igncalny  and  cultural  loee  experienced  by  Mative  Rawailans  during 
tlia  peat  nin^tyyaera.    Mo  nonetary  reparetion  oan  waah  away  the 
peyehologioe^  auf faring  thet  followed.    Moat itut loo,  however/  doea 
■aka  aaanda,  aorvae  to.hael  tite  hurt  froa  prior  ■latraataaot«  and 
foatere  the  dovelopawnt  of  truat  between  both  partiaa. 

To  argue  the  caao  for  reparetioi  aoVely  on  the  aarlta  of 
cultufel  loaaoa  and  payehologioal  hem  ia  highly  ideelietic  aiw 
iayliaa  a  lingering  belief  that  trust  can  atill  be  pieced  in  Unitad 
Stetea  juatieo.   Mare  the  Pedarel  Oovwrnaant  to  reject  today  ' 
Preaidant  Cleveland* a  condeanation  of  the  iojueticea  coaaittad 
during  the  overthrow  end  hia  eekrowli^geaant  of  Unitad  Statea* 
involveaont,  then  it  would  fell  the  aorel  teet  whioh  tlio  United 
Stetea  h«a  net  over  the  yeere  ar.d  in  tlaae  of  edveraity,  and  which 
hae  dietinguiehed  it  froa  ofner  iaperiel  pewere.    Perhapa  "only  in 
Aaarica,*  ea  goea  the  retrAin,  ceo  e  people  eicpect  to  wive  e  govern- 
itint  towerd  reparationa  on  aorel  ee  well  ee  on  lege I  grouoda. 
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ON  SEPTEMBER  2h  I  HAD  M  KAtt  THE  DPAFT  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN  STUDY  COWlSSlW  AND  )  WAS  DISTURBED  BY  WHAT  I  HAD 
READ  IN  THE  NEWS  HEDIa/ 

I  An  NOT  AN  AHORNEY  BUT  IrDO  KNOW  THAT  ONE  IS  PRIVILEGED  TO 
4SfMlN  FROfl  SIGNING  A  REKIRT  BY  SAYING  I  DO  NOT  CONCUR  AND 
FILE  A  niNORlTY  REPORT  GIVING  HIS  OR  HER  REASONS  FOR  NOT 
SUPPORTING  THE  REPORT. 

V 

,AS  (UNDERSTAND  IT  IHE  THREE  HAWAIIAN  NEHBERS  OF  THE  COWlSStON 
.  ^Ip  NOT  AGREE  WITH  THE  BUREAUCRATS  WHO  ARE  ON  THE  COHNISSION. 

THIS  IS  LIKE  nAKlNG  THE  HAWAIIANS  PLAYJUJSSIAN  ROULEHE  WITH  A 
*  FULLY  LOADED  WEA^  POINTED  AT  THEIg  HEADS. 

I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THERE  WAS  SOME  STtJPlD  REFERENCE  TO  NO  RESISTANCE. , 
'  IF  THAT  IS  TRUE  IT  IS^  LIKE  TELLING  A  PERSON  WHO  HAS  BEEN  RAPED  .  . 
THAT  SHE  DID  NOT  RESIST  A  GANG  OF  HOODLunS  TO  THE  POINT  OF  BEING 
•BUSTED  UP/     /        •  ^  ^ 

^T  STRIKES  ME  THAT  THOSE  WHO  TEND  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ^T  REPORT  ARE 
ifPlCAL  OF  THOSE  AMERICANS  WHO  ARE  STICKING  THEIR  NOSES  INTO  OTHErV 
jES'  BUSINESS.  AND  HON  MANY  TIMES  HAVE  WE  BEEN  CAUGHT  DOING  THAT? 

IF  I^ERE  IS  NO  LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  REPARATION  TO  THE  HAWAIIANS  THEN 
OUR  GREAT  UNCLE  SHOULD  DO  LESS  TALKING  AND  TAKE  CAI^  OF  SOME 
LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS  RIGHT  AT  HOME  AND  HAKE  IT  LEGAL  WITH  APPROPRIATE 
LEGISUTION.   I  THINK  THAT  WE  CAN  SEE  SIGNS  OF  MISGIVINGS  OF  PRESENT 
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BAY  PACIFIC  PEOPli  IN  THEIR  HEGOTIATIOHS  «ITH  THE  U.      IN  STRIVING 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

NOT  TOO  LONG  AfiO  OUR  BIG  -UNClf'  HAS  VERV  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE  HOW 
SUCCESSFUL  HE  MAS  IN  GEHING  THE  JAPANESE  TO  REWRITE  THEIR  HISTORY. 
BIG  DEALt 

HERE  HE  ARE  90  YEARS  LATER  CAUGHT  LIKE  A  WNKEY  MITH  HIS  HANDS  IN 
A  CpOKIE  JAR  OR  A  FLY  ON  FLY  PAPER  PROTESTING  INNOCENCE  IN  THE 
STEAING  OF  A  KINGDOM,    I  WONDER  IF  SOME  Of  TH^  GUYS  WHO  WERE 
INVOLVED  WERE  FORERUNIKRS  OF  THE  C.  KA.  * 

AS  AN  AMERICAN  HAWAIIAN  IjAN  ASHHAED  OF  HY  «€RI;:AN  BLOOD  FOR 
TELLWG  US  NO  REltRENCElfti  THE  WRONGS.  CONHITTED  BY  OUR  GREAT 
COUNTRY-90  YEARS  AGO.  .  .  .  ' 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  PROTECTING  WEAKER  NATIONS  W? 
HAj/E  USED  SEVERAL  MANEUVERS  SHORT  OF  DECLARING  WAR  ON  "BULLY 
NATIONS*  BY  DECLARING  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  THEM. 

IF  I  UNDERSTANDTWAT.I  HAVE  READ,  SOME  OF  OUR  'FRIENDS'  HAVE  THUMBED 
THEIR  NOSES  AT  US  AND  IGNORED  T«E/ECONO«IC  SWOIONS'  THAT  W^  HAD, 
INVOKED.  ' 
N  I  WONDERED  WHY,  BUT  AFTER  HUCH  THINKING  AND  SOUL  SEARCHING  .1  BELIEVE 
OUR  -FRONDS-  (SUCH  AS  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  ETC.)  JUST  DON'T  BELIEVE 


ANYMORE. 


fit  ■ 


1  WOUU)  BE  MOST  HAPPY  TO  AT  IfAST  KNOW  THAT  THE  DRAFT  REPORT.,  IS 
NOT  THE  FINAL  REPORT  AND  AS  HAWAII«S  LH  US  BE  TRUE  TO  OUR 
CULTURE  AND  HERITAGE  AND  PREPARE  AMENDMENTS  TO  RECTIFY  THE 
LIMITATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  BY  EXISTING 


UWS 


f 
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IN  HAWAII  BEFORE  THE  HADli  CAME  THERE  WERE  NO' WRITTEN  LAWS. 
TODAY  WE  HAVE      KINDS  OF  LAWS  AND  I  BELIEVE  THAT  CRIME  IS  ONE 
OF  OUR  BIG  PROBLEMS  TODAY.- 

I  DON'T  THINK  THAT  WE  HAVE  LOOKED  UPON  THIS  SHAMEFUL  ACT  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  AS  THE  NUMBER  ONE  CRIfC  OF  THE  PAST  CENTURY 
IN  HAWAII. 

IF.WE  HAVE  NO  LEGAL  CLAIM  TODAY  FOR  DAMAGE  DONE  TO  THE  »|AWAIIAH 
PEpPli,  HOW  C«r  THESE  SAME  PIRATES  SAY  EVEN  THOUGH  ALL  OF  THE 
ACTIVITIES  THAT  ENDED  IN  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  MONARCHY,  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  e£DIN6^_0F_THESE  LANDS  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IS  liGAL?- 

I  WONDER  WHAT  OUR  COUNTRY  LOOKS  LIKE  IN 
IN 'THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS. 

I  BELIEVE  THE  ANSWER  WOULD  BE  "DO  UNTO  OTHERS  AS  YOU  WOUtO  HAVE  ^ 
THEM  DO  TO.  YOU.' 

I  BELIEVE,'  HOWEVER,  TMAT  THE  HAWAIIAN  ATTITUDE  WIL^^BE  -WAH*  WALE 
V  NO-  IF  THE  DRAH  REPORT  IS  NOT  RADICAUY  CHANGED. 

HOW  ON  A  MORE  POSITIVE  «fTE:   REMEMBER  THE  MOTTO  OF  OUR  LAST  QUEEN, 
LILIUOKALANI,  ON|P>A-BE  STEADFAST  TO  OUll  PEOPLT  AND  REMAIN  TRUE  . 
TO  OUR  HAWAIIAN  ANCESTORS  WHO  WERE  ROBBED  OF  THElR  DIGNITY  AS  A  - 
PEOPLE.-    \*  


IE  EYES  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE 


CQMUSm  ON 
THE  lUTlVE  BAMAItAN  StUDT  CpHMlSSlON 

Dwurr  wvofet  . 


V 


SttMitted  To 
*  TiM  Offlc*  of  ■•Italian  Affairs 
By.       ttativc  Hawaiian  U^al  Corporation 


Nalody  R.  Itactonai* 
Staff  Attorney 
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«•  us  traiwBittiag  (or  tte  rvvUv  and  ooMMMstim  o( 

LuiBiim  o(  tte  oiliot  ot  ■wwitan  Ufairs  Mittivs  to 
yowr  draft  report* 

In  ■ntaaittiag  thoM  ocaaoot^'  tho  <HU  Jo«rd  o(  Tnatooa 


wold  lUo  to  o^hasUo  that  it  romMoto  •  oem€bm* 
■ivo  aaolysU  o(  tbo  eontoatt  o(  tho  WUC  Draft  toport 
oal 


ly,  0»*a  uD—iiiU  addroaa  tho  objooUirllv  o( 
COMiaaloo  in  •uminin^  tho  hiatorleal  and  lofal 


•poeifio^ 

tno  CooBlaaioo  lo  oMsinioa  ti . 

haaia  for  tho  Mativo  laafoiloi^  olola  (or  raporatloao  oad 


^  rootitotioB* 


In  ratroapoot,  ««Ma  tho  CoMlaaioo  «oa  OMOtod  and 
aubao^aoatly  appelotod  by  traoidwit  Boavaa*  tho  Otk 
loard  of  Vroatooa  diaoaaood  tha  aarlto  o(  portlolpotio* 
in  tho  aotlirltUa  of  tho  Obpilaaioii*   tha  oooeon  wao 
vhothor  tbo  COMiaaioo  eo«ld  oddcoaa  tho  Uooo  of  .tho 
ovorthkcv  of  tho  iteslUii  Eihfdott  «ftta  flhjoetiirlty  oAd 
ij^partiallty  aiaea  hiotorieal  rooofdo  deouaaot  tho 
partioipatl09  of  tho  Onitod  dtotoa  i»  tho  ovorthrov* 
WiiU  tho  toard  of  n«atooa  auhaamiantiy  turood  tho  i 
iawaiiaii  pooplo  to  partioipau  in  tho  foot  flodiof 
•iaaioo  of  tho  Cowiaaioo*  tha  loaid  o£  Traotooa 
aoootholoaa  do  not  oooeodo  that  tho  Mtivo  ■waUaB 
•tody  coMlaaion  haa  tho  rifht  to  oxoloalvo 
datarodoatioD  of  thoa^  iaaooa  addsoaM  in  ita  atody* 


ftoifc  poaitieo  elaarly  aubataotUtoa  ORh*a  dooUo  to 
■aha  availabla  othar  optloha  to  moro  ffaaoratloaa  of 
'lawaiiioa  in  roaolvlog  tho  loofataadinv  laano  of*  tho 
jaoraralTBty  takai  iroa   tho  lavaiUn  poopU  oa  a  fooalt 
of  tho  ovortfhrow  of  tho  laMoiian  KlnvdoB, 


 ,  hoM  that  oor  c  

ooniidoratlon  of  tho  CoHiaaioa  aad 


ta  will  roooiVo  tho  (all 

'  ira  of  tho 


Unitad  atai 


r 


Roapootfolly  ■tttaoittod* 

U  Joaoph  a,  Roaiohi;  Jr, 

^  Cbairaan 

•oi . a  of  Troataaa 
Offlq«  of  Rawaliao 
.  Af faira 


M7     IOT19  at.  Sutta  100 
HpnoiMtu  HMMit  OBBia 


JQKlU 


aiian  rlJin  anrt  thntip  nf 


the  **'  ivm  Hawaiian  rlt/in  anrt  thnnc  nf  other  Native 

'  AiHertcinfl,  rath^r  than  kvNptorjn']  pot r>n t lal^mot hods  by  wlUch 

Native  Hawaiiana  may  assert  th«ir  claim,  tho  Draft  Report  a 

merely  takei  tho  argumentc  advo'^atttd  by  ONA  and  others  and 

i  If* 
argues  to  the  contrary.    This  tactic  would  be  proper  if  tha 

cornmiaaion  was  acting  a^  the  attorney  for  the  United  Statea 

in  a  court  of  law.     llow|>vor»  the  Cofflmiosion  itEelf*i#aB 

eatabliahed  to  be  an  im^arti^jl  fact-filing  body*  not  to 

play  an  adversarial  roli. 

The  following  conn^nts  exomine  portior\B  of'chaptera  1 

mi  II  of  Part  11  of  thd  NH8C  Draft  Report  and  attespt  to 

correct  miainfurmation  ^nd  highlight  flai#»  in  reaaoning. 

These  are  not  nteant  to  bo  cvhauat lvi»^  remarka^  but  to 

pinpoint  some  of  the  critical  gaps  in  the  report.  The 

roimnen^a  the#i  «|'>  nh  to  'i^rutinite  Chapter  lit*  Part  II»  of 

the  rppr>rt.*   Kinally,  ar  ^lt«*i  native  draft  of  Chapter  III  is 

presented »  taking  the  irfoi*mation  given  in  the  NHSC  Draft 


/ , 


Report  and  rejt ructur inq 


it  tn  ^hov  that*  while  present  law 


do99  not  provtdft  a  proreliure  for  Native  Kawaiiana  to  asaert 
their  <slaim»  numerous  prncodente  and  legal  thi  Ties  niipport 
the  claim. 
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COMNBHTfl  OH         NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  ^  - 

^TUDY  C0NNI88XON  PRAPT  RBPORT 

I*   ihtroouction'  ^ 

tha  Hativa  Hawaiian  Study  CoMiaaion        eatabliohad  to 
■tttdy  the  *oultura,  naadar  and  eenearna*  of  Hativa  Hawaiiana 
and  r%p<^t  ita  findings  and  recoaanndationa  to  (^ngrdsa  and 
the  Praaidant.    The  CoomHaion'a  taair  was  to  objectively 
inquire  into  theaa  areas  and*  eCter  e«aainio«  ell  relevent 
fecta*  Bake  inforvd  end  iaipartial  findings  end 
recoaoondations.    Rovever,  the  Oreft  Report  releeaed  by  the 
Coaodssion  shows  a  stertling  bias  and  leek  of  objectivity  in 

rJthe  aaaninetion  of  the  hiatorical  ant^  leyal  basia  for  the 
Kative  Hawaiien  clalk  for  rsperetions  end  restitution.  Tha 
Draft  Report,  which  should  preesnt  e  feir  end  unpr^jtidiced 
view  of  historicel  events  and  potential  claioa,  is 
nisleading  end  eonclusoxv.    The  report  Mkes  ststenants 
which  lack  supporting  euAority  and,  in  oftny  instances,  the 
report  is  ar9UBentativa  rather  than  iORartial.    Whila  it 
■uat  be  edMitted  that  reporting   on  euch  ■  aensittve  snd 
coapleH  eres  is  s  difficult  tesk,  the  ei^o  oT  this  portion 
Of  tha  report  is  ao  hissed  sa  to  ceet  doubt  on  the 

.  credibility  of  tha  Coohission.  \ 
Part  II*  Chapti^  III*  of  the  Dreft  Report  which 
e^aAinaa  the  le^sl  basis  for  the  reperetioos  clsla  is 
perticulerly  objytionahle  beceuae*  rather  than  a  ca.ri&lMJL^— 
acfutiny  oL^eeti  and  lew  to  reach  e  raaaonad  and  fair 
conclusion*  rather  then  presenting  the  sinilerities  between 


EKAMiNATr>N  or  srrcTFic  mtiTioNf;  oP  pAirr  n  or  thp. 

NH8C  ORAPT  REPORT  « 


Land  Tenure  aVBtew  in  Ancient  Hawaii 

r       The  HHBC  Draft  Report  is  intorhally  incohaistont  in  its 

description  of  the  ancient  land  tenure  syiten..  Chapter*V  of 

Part  I  describes  the  ancient  land  teMrn  tystcn  ^  Hawaii  aa 

feudal  In  nature.    Chapter  I  of  Part  II  presents  a  onre 

realiitl'  view  of  tho  relationship  of  the  sli'i  and 

maks'sinsns  to  the  land*  a  view  which  has  been  widely 

sccepted  by  Hetive  Bawsiians.    Yet  even  the  ihfornation 

presented  in  Part  II*  Chapter  I  is  nialeading  and 

incomplete*    It  is  inportant  to  oaphaslse  that  the  concept 

of  fee-siaiple  ownership  of  the  Isnd  was  unknown  to 

Hhwaiians.  *  The  sli'i  or  hiq|i  chiefs  did  not  own  the  land  ao 

the  Draft  Report  geetta  to  imply*  they  merely  managed  the 

land  and  other  reaourcea.    *Pron  a  reliqi^uo  viewpoint*  tho 

dli'i  nui  was  a  person  of  divine  power.    Yet  his  authority 

waa  not  e  personal  suthority*    tt  was*  instead*  a  pow^'r 

channelefl  through  him  by  the  gods.    In  relation  to  land  and 

natural' Resources*  he  was  analogoua  to  a  trnatee.*'  The 

ancient  land  system  thus  stands  in  stark  cOntraat  to  Western 

.concepts  of  private  ownerahip.  , 

The  ali'i  nui  (or  mo'i)  himself  enjoyed  no  absolute 
ownerahip  of  ell  the  land.    The  airl  nui  waa  a  trustee 
of  all  the  people  within  en  island  or  bom  other  larger 
district.    The  konohlki  elso  oaintsineii  a  aimilar 
tentetive  position  beceuae  the  naks*ainena  were  free  to 
leave  the  ahupua*a  if  they  were  linhappy  with  a 
perticular  >;hieftain  UliU)  or  Aonohiki.    In  short* 
the  mesibers  throughout  the  political  hiarerchy  shared  a 
mutual  dependence  in  auata in in^' their  auhaiatence  wey 
of  life.'  / 
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rurtlMr*  each  M^Mnt  of  tiM  population  Enjoyed  certain  uaa 

*    riqhti  in  the  land.    Comon  are*"  f>f  ihn  ahupua*a  wore 

woriied  l>ylihp  people  and  the  productn  nf  that  coMwn  area 

_.iiupport«4  the  chiefa  and  prleata.    The  Mka'alnana  alao 

vorked  nailer  parcela  of  land  and  the  produce  of  the 

(Mller  areaa  wont  to  their  cMn  aupport.*    2n  addition,  the 

coMOn  people  had  trertaln  9«thorln9  aiNl  flahln9  rl9hta 

within  the  ahupua'a/    However,  ihe  land-itaelf  wae  vieiMd 

es  b«lon9in9  not  to.ono  individual  but  to  the  90da.    All  the 

people,  incliidin9  the  ali*i,vMrely  adainlatalfed  the  land 

for  the  benefit  of  the  9odi  and  aooiety  as  a  whole. 

Bveiv after  the  talanda  were  uniAd  by  KaMhapeha  I,  the 

trust  concept  continued,  although  th#  adwiniJiration  of  the 

lands  bocaa»  nore  coaplex.    The  f  irat  writtenj  conatMution 

of  Hawaii  clearly  stated*  this  propoa>tlonf  I 

KaaehaBBha  I.  was  the  founder  of  the  kin^dopit  and  to  ) 
him  belonged. «11  the  land  frost  one  end  ot  the  Islands 
to  the  other,  although  it  was  not  his  owrf  prlvatf 
property.     It  belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  ppopleQn 
cow»n,  of  whom  RajsnhaMha  I  was, the  head,  and  h^d  the 
■anageitont  of  theulan'J**^  property. 

■    Tito  Kahelo  of  1848  and  conve^on  to\  foe  siaple  aysten  did 

i    nL  entirely  do  away  with  this  frfa^  concept.    Although  the 

itterests  of  roWners,  chiefa.  king,  and  govern«»nt  were 

,^  Separated  out  in  the  Hahele,  and  ^he  chiefs  and  coaponers 

;  i^oceived  ir^ividual' pai:)pals  in  fee  si^lsi  the  Government 

Crown  lands  were  still  he«  by  the  CovomMnt  and  Crown 

ior  tW*  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.    Kaaehaaeha  ttt 

conveyed  approxinately  1.5  mi  1 liort  "^cres  to  tho  Hawaiian 

Coveriwent  setting  the  land  apart  'forBver  to  the  chiofs  and 


V 


independent  ,  station  it  must  be*  l«*ard  aseiBilation  ^ 

identification  with  tho  A«?rican  syslee,  to "which  they 

belong  by  the  operation  ot  natural  laws  and  Kust  belong  by 

the  opsr^tioa  of  political  necessity.**   writing  to  the 

American  einister  to*Hawali  in  1881*  Blaine  outlined  tew 

American  rolonltation  of  the  lalanda  could  solve  the  labor, 

problems  brnug^it  about  by  the  d«;Unc  ot  the  native 

population.^"    In  a  letter  to  President  Harrison  on  August 

10,  1891,  Blaine  wrote t  ) 

T  think  there  ari»  only  three 
places  that-»r«  uf  value  enough  to  ' 
be  taken,  that  are  not  continental.  • 
One  io  Hawaii  and  the  others  are 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  are  not  now  i^inent  antj  will 
not  be  for  s  generation.    Hawaii  My 
come  up  for  decLaion  at  aAy  uneitpected 
hour  and  I  hope  we  ahal  1  be  prepared 
to  de'.ide  It  in  the  affinutive, 

Preaiderit  Harrison  also  aaw  the  importance  of  Hawaii 
and.  coasionting  on  a  poaslble  free-trad*  tr^ty  with  Hawaii, 
wrote,  "...  the  necessity'  of  meintaining  and  Increaalng 
oUr  hold  and  irflwnce  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  very 
apparent  and  vei*  p»-  sing«"^^ 

It  ia  clear%hat  Harrison  and*  Blaine  took  a  friendly 
view  toward  Hawaiian  enneaftlon.    Lorrtn  t.  Thuraton,  a  ^ 
founding  Mster.of  the  Annemation  Club,  moonta  that  ho 
visited  Blaine  in  Haahlngton  durinfl  the  Spring  of 
tpoak  *bo«t  aimejiatlofi.    Blaloe  told  Ttwratoo  that  he 
conaidered  |Lhe  anneitatlon  of  Hawaii  of  the  otmoat  l^rtattee 
and  since  he  was  unwell  aakod  Thurston  to  apeak  with  i^.r. 
Tr^ty,  Socratary  of  tha  Havy,  •and  tell  ^lm  what  you  hmve 


poftplc  of  my  Kingdom 


.6 


The  Cruwti  I.ukU,  alihwugh 
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originally  intended  by  Hameriameha  111  «r  hit  owi  private 
landa,  vere  subsoguent^y  mftdc  Inarienahlr  and  brr.ime  part  of 
the  public  lands  of  Hawaii  subjert  to  the  trust  concept.^ 
B.    OVarthroti  of  the  Hawaiian  Kinqdow 

Chapter  11,  Part  II,  of  the  NH8C  Draft  Report  v»"*neB 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.    llowr»vpe,  the  report 
mininKcs  the  part  play<'d  hy  John  I..  sIcv<mj-.,  thf' UniU'tl 
States  Minister  to  Hawaii,  ani!  tho  presence  of  Amorican 
troops  on  shore  at  Honolulu  during  ttfut,  crucial  period 
Further,  the*  Draft  Report  foil/       ron*i*1er  Stevens*  net  ions 
in  tho  context  of  united  SAtes  polirv  towaid  Hawaii  anrt  the 
strong  annexationist,  sentiments  present  in  the'Harvinnn 
administration.  . 
1 ,    Herri aon  Adminiwt ration* a  policy  Towarrt  Hawaii^ 
President  Harrison  appointed  .1a|neb  C-  nininc  rfb 
Secretary  of  state  in  1689  and  a  short  tins  later  John  h, 
Stevens,  Blaine*s  protege  and,  forner  newspaper  aasooiate,  *' 
was  appointed  as  minister  to  Hawaii.    S«*cretary  of  State 
Blaino,  primarily  refponslble  for  American  policy  toward 
Hawaii  during  thia  turbulent  period,»wfl8  himaelf ««4a»^sn 
advocate  of  annexation,  havine  earlier  written  an  editorial 
in  the  Kennebec  Journal  urging  acquiition  of  Hawaii.^ 
During  hia  brioC  aervice  as  Secretary  o(  State  under  tht; 
admlniatration  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  tiiaine  had  stated  the 
U.S.  policy  aa  one  of  maintaining  Hawaiian  independence*  but 
with  the  caveat  that  i(  thf?  Inlands  "drift  from  ^h.-ir 


'tol^l  mc,  and  n.iy  to  htm  '  ^h'''^  >•■'»  ' 

President. Thuraton  did  viait  ir.irv.  and  w.n  iJk<»n  to 
the  Ifhito'HoUBe  where,  although  Harrison  derided  not  to  ser 
Thuraton.  he  author isqjl  Tracy , to  tpU  him  that  'if 
conditloma  in  Hawaii  compel  you  p<fople  to  art  aa  you  have 
indicated,  ana  you  come  to  Washington  with  an  annexauon 
propoaition,.  you  will  find,  an  exceedingly  ayinpathetic 
-  sdministration  here.'^^ 

Aa  the  NHSC  Oraft^  Report  indicates  In  /in  efltlier 
»«rtion,^*  the  United  Aiatea  from  an  e^Tlytimo  had  pursued 
a  courae  Of  ■poliDical  control  «f  the  islands,  making  them 
induatrially  and  coofteroially  a  part  of  thft  United 
'statea.'^f   Thia  courae  is  efidanced  by  the  clauae  In  the 
1874  Reciprocity  Treaty  whichj prevented  tho  Hawaiian 
govarnvnt  from  diapoaing  of  any  of  its  territory  to  any 
other  power,  by  Secretary  of  State  Blaine's  written 
Instructiona  in  1881  that  the  Ainerlcan  Government  wtiuld  not 
permit  the  transfer  of  Hawaiian  territory  or  aovoreignty  to 
•ny  Buropean  4»0wer^  afy)  by  the  eVonta  culminating  in  thq 


coBsion  -Jf  Poarl  Harbor  to  the  United  stateo 


in  thA  1887 


Heeiprooity  Treaty.*'    Harrison's  adminlBtrat i«n  continued 
that  pulioy  and  "under  8laine*B,  and  later  Secretary 
roster's,  influence  looked  for  *#ays  to  strengthen  the  hold 
over  Rmwaii. 

2.    Btevek^jiJtole  In  tt>e_Oyr throw  of  the  Hewaiian  Kingdom 

the  role^layod  by  U.S.  Niniater  Stevane  in 
overthrowing'^^ the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  ia  indeed  a  c^itrovemial 


4 
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and  difficult  onn  to  aaftear..    \UmryoT ,  the  NH.SC  Draft  Rftport 
iMintdinri  lUfli-inir.n  in:*  •»-iit  h.»lf-truthn  whJrh  qlVr  ihr 
mtstaken  Inpre^aion  that  SteVons  was  a  pastlvp  obt«rver 
rather  than  an  active  participant  In  thoto  «»vent», 
dl    Stovcna*  Vtcwg  on  Annnaation 

Th«\.Ot«ft  Report  qlo«Bet  nvtjr  the  fact  that  Steven*  wat 
«in  open  advocate  of  .tMiscxdt ton,  hdd  writton  an  odltorial 
that  roccived  notoriety  in  the  U.S.  advocatlnq  annexation, 
'  and  that  his  of f Iral  reports  to  Washlnqrnn  showed  hla  strong 
bi.in  in  f.ivor  nf  annnxiit  mn. 
I, I     Landing  ot  hni> r  tran  Trf>ops 

Althnu<lh  thf  Draft  Rnport  ntatps  that  Btevens  did  not 
qivt»  hir.  open  .support  to  the  anncxatlonlrt«»  it  la  Important 
to  vmphaslzo  that  American  trnopr.  wore  landed  without  the 
t(H]ui>st  i;f  the  Hawoiinn  monjichy,  that  onro  uuch  troops  were 
landrti  tho  Quoon's  cabinet  aaked  Stevens  to  order  tholr 
Withdrawal,  and  that  Stevens  refused  to  do  so.       Mhen  the 
Cabinet  asked  Stcvrnn  if  the  troops  would  be  used  to  support 
thr  exist inq  qovernmont,  Steven* b  reply  was  that  he  would 
not  use  the  tfonpn  to  oupport  tho  Queen. This  Is  In  sharp 
rnntrant       hin  tuady  unr  of  Anerlcan  troops  tw"  weeks  later 
ir  aid  of  the  Proviaionnl  Government.     Further,  the 
pl<ii-i*im*nt  of  Amc-iican  troopo  Is  a  rruclal  factor  to 
coniider.    While  a  detachment  of  marines  ^approximately  30 
men)  was  sent  tn  the  American  rnnttulate,  the  majority  were 
Btatioru'd  at  Ari.m  Hall,  located  next  dnor  to  the  Government 
PuiJdinq  and  acn'ss  the  street  from  thr  Palace. 


f ti  ce*.  wo  1 1  (•(! .     1 4  I 


tt..ii  sti'ViMi-.  rii'j'imzod  thi- 


Prxvi'tiicjnal  GoviM  nmont  pr  lor  ti>  Iw  1 1  u<*k  ilnn  i  *«  uur  render/ 
tndood.  Steven*?!  r#>.iHv  rA^o<inition  nf  thr  annexnt  lonists  was 
a  majort  factor  in  (H>rMuadin<i  the  Oue»n  to  surrender.'*  The 
diplomatic  af|^  ronsular  repro»pntat  Iveo  of  othor  cour  tries 
dii*  ri«t  r»»'"o»|j.iz»«  t>     t»fw  r»«qinir»  until  the  tollowlnq  day  and 

Great  Britoln's  min'itk       did  not  officially  meoqnixe  the 

\  25 
PfriviHirmal  Governmpnt  <intil  two  doyn  later. 

I  1 1  iuoknlani*  9  Sot  render 

The  NH8C  Draft  Report  inplici  that  Lllluokalanl 
<iucrendcrpd  tn  the  United  States  merply  to  leave  open  the 
pfissiblity  nf  ri«qalninq  her  kioqdon.     However,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Cuepn  surrendered  to  th»  United  States  because  of 
the  appearijnce  created  by  Stevens  and  the  landlnq  of 
Anerlcan  troops  that  the  United  States  wholly  supported  the 
overthrew  nf  her  cinvernment  .^^    This  assumption  was  not 
incorrect  since  a  short  two  weeks  later,  the  Islands  were 
placed  under  the  military  protection  of  the  United  states. 
*  *    }ly*^-M.  tJ^^*^**''  American  Protection 

While  the  Draft  lieport  mentions  that  on  February  I, 
189),  Stevens  placed  the  Islands  under  protection  of  the 
(intted  States,  landed  additional  troops  frcMi  the  Boston,  and 
«tn';umed  watch  nvrr  the  Govornokent  Duildlnq,  the  Import  of 
Stevens'  actlonn  must  be  explor«.d  more  fully.  The 
Provisional  Government  had  been  It.  existence  for  a  a»re  two 
weeks.    Durlnq  that  period,  ther<  har.  been  rimora  that 
natl'-^cB  would  attempt  to  take  back  power.    At  least  3 
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e)    Lllluokalanra  Failure  to  ReaUt 

The  Draft  Report  seems  to  Intimate  that  the  Oueen  had  . 
sufficient  forces  at  her  conund  to  ovorcooie  the  American 
snd  annexationist  troops.    However*  the  report  fails  to 
point  out  that  the  Queen  snd  her  csblnet  believed  (and 
Stevena  words  and  actions  led  them  to  believe)  that  the 
United  Statee  was  lendlnq  support  to  the  annexationists. 
l4r  instsrice,  Intitdlstely  upon  lesminq  that  a  provisional 
qovernnent  had  been  declared,  the  Oueen*a  cabinet  aent  a 
letter  to  8t*vena  asklnq  whether  the  United  States  hsd 
recognised  the  Provisional  OovernMnt.    Stevens*  replied 
thst  he  had.    Strsnqely  enough,'  Stevens'  reply  to  the 
Cabinet  was  made  before  his  letter  of  recoqnitlon  was  sent 
to  the  Prcvisionsl  Government*^^    Lilluokalani  and  her 
ministers  reasonably  believed  that  In  rcalstinq,  they  would 
have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  troops  fron  the  Boston, 
but  with  the  entire  force  and  power  of  the  United  Statea. 
d)    Stevens'  Recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  . 

A  factual  error ^a«de  In  the  NH8C  Draft  Report  Is  the 
sssertlon  thst  sfter  U.S.  Ninlster  Stevens  qave  recoqnitlon 
to  the  Provisional  Governonnt,  "other  forelqn  ministers  wore 
quick  to  follow  sult.*'^    In  truth,  Stevens*  recoqnitlon  o^ 
the  Provisional  Governsent  was  very  preaature.  Stevena 
recognised  the  Provisional  Oovernment  soevtlme  between  4i20 
and  5i00  p*n.  on  January  I7th.    While  the  annexatlonlftts  had 
taken  control  of  the  Goveriwent  bulldlnq*  they  did  not  have 
control  of  the  police  atatlon  tfhare  the  bulk  of  the  Oueen* a 


•ra  of  the  Provisional  Governaient's  council  quarded  the 

Govermnt  Building  »t  niqhts,  and  200  stands  nf  arms  were 

mlaalnq  from  the  inventory  of  arms  procured  froo  the 

Honarohy*a  forcea  at  the  tine  of  the  overthrow.'^  The 

Provlalonal  GovernMint  atated  In  Its  request  to  Stevenst 

Dellevinn  that  wc  arc  unable  tu  Bntlsfaccurlly 
protect  life  and  property,  and  to  prevent  civil 
diaordar  In  Honolulu  and  throughout  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  we  hereby^  In  obedience  to  the 
Instructions  of  the  Advisory  Council,  pray  that 
you  will  raise  the  flaq  of  the  United  States  of 
Ai»rlcs,  for  the  protection  of  the  Hswailan 
Islanda  for  the  tla«  belnq,  and  to  tha»  end  we 
hereby  confer  upon  the  Oovernswnt  of  the  United 
Statea,  through  you,  freedom  of  occupation  of  the 
public  buildings  of  this  qovernment,  and  of  the 
soil  of  this  country,  so  far  as  nay  be  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  such  protection,  but  not 
inUrferlng  with  tho  adaialatratlon  of  public 
affairs  of  thla  country. 

Froo  thla  ftctlon.  It  la  evident  that  the  Pravlslonal 

Governflwnt  was  not  sufficiently  atable  and  did  not  have  the 

military  power  to  Inaure  Us  own  existence.    The  aid  and 

support  of  the  United' Stst  a  wss  needed  st  this  crucial  tine 

and  Stevens'  readily  gave  It.    Strangely  onouqh.  In  Stevena 

telegram  of  February  1  to  Secretary  of  State  Foster 

Inforalnq  him  that  the  lalande  had  been  placed  under  the 

protection  of  the  United  Statea,  Stevena  atated  *(T)he 

Provlslonsl  Governaent  of  Haws  1 1  gslnlng  power  and  reapect. 

29 

Bverythlng  is  quiet.    Annexstion  sentiment  Is  Increasing.*  ^ 

In  hla  official  diapatch  to  foater  sent  the  mm  date, 
Stevena  wrote  that  he  waa  'coopelied  \o  asauae  a  qrave 


responslbllt/, 


.30 


He  justified  hla  aaataiptlon  of  the 


protectorate  on  the  grounda  that  th«  Provisional  Oovernaent 
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needed  tine  to  orqanifr  «  reliable  military  forco.    A  larqer 
arny  wes  needed  becauai*  of  iho  preaenrr  of  "roneqade 
i#hU«B.*  •hoodlum ^^f^^^nof,*  and  "vlflrious  natlvesV  The 
Provleionel  GoveA^ment  feared,  he  eald,  the  machinations  of 
Bone  •evil-diapojed  pernona'  who  might  itlr  aomr  o'  the 
40,000  Orientals  to  disordpr.    Finally,  Stevens  ritnd  th« 
arrival  of  a  nntiBh  w.irjship  as  unothor  rt»aoon  for  tho 
protectorate.    The  British  Ministrr,  "thue  aided,  Piiqht  try 
to  press  unduly  the  ProvlBlonal  Covernment.    With  the 

elands  under  our  protection,  think  thr  Rntilish  Minister 
will  not  attempt  to  insiot  that  his  9ovenment  has  the  right 
to  interfere  whi W  our  fl*g  i«  over  the  qovcrnmont 


bui Idinq. 


.31 


The  NH8C  Dreft  Report  quotes  in  part  the  reply  of 
Secretary  of  State  Foster  to  Sti-vens,  but  since  this  reply 
set  forth  the  policy  taken  by  the  Unlt#»d  States  when  Its 
minister  presumed  to  act  independently,  it  should  be 
examined  In  greater  deptrh.    While  the  reply  critirixed 
Stevens  and  disavowed  his  actions  to  the  extent  they  set  the 
authority  and  pow«r  of  the -United  States  over  that  of  the 
Provisional  Covernment,  Foster  aUo  author  1  ted  steveno  to 
keep  the  troops  ashore,  provided  they  did  not  go  beyond 
preserving  order  and  protecting  American  Uvea  aod  property, 
tn  reality,  however,  the  situation  in  Hawaii  did  not  change 
after  Foster's  reply.    The  flag  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  fly  over  the  Government  Building  and  American 
troops  continued  to  occupy  thet  building,  thus  continuing 


O 


the  united  States'  open  support  of  thn  l»rovinional 
Goveinnnnt . 

1 ,     f^ttcmpt  to  HeHtore  thr  M«:n..A.'X!Uf 

The  NHSC  Draft  Report  implies  that  Liliuokalani  refused 
to  grant  a  full  amimsty  to  those  who  had  ov.m  thrown  hrr 
govern-ent  and  thM  .u.  h      rrfu«,.l  r-n^t-,  th-  ..tton.,,t  hy 
the  United  Statrs  to  rouUu  c  t  bo  ^..n.u.t.V.       .  U  u.,K. .  .n  .  did 
at  first  refuse  to  grant  a  full  anreatv  oftm-j  instead  tor 
exile  of  the  revolutionaries  statmq  »h.U  "if  thov  -ere 
allowed  to  rem,,ln,  they  would  ru^x^  "^me  c^ffonKr  ovpr 

again,'"    Considering  the  impact  of  thmr  artions, 
Uliuokalani's  Views  toward  punishi^nt  nt  th«  annexationists 
«as  reasonable.    The  HHsr  Draft  Report   fails  tn  discuss  the 
fact  that  Uliuokalani  eventually  did  agree  to  qrant  a  full 
amnesty.     In  reality,  it  was  tho  ponition  taken  by  thr 
Provisional  Government  whAch  prevented  restoration.  The 
Provisional  Government  refused  terms  of  restoration,  arquin9 
that  the  United  fttstes  had  no  authority  to  .nti-rfrn-  in 
Hawaii's  Internal,  domestic  affairs."    Since  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  use  diplomacy  to  bring  abuut  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  PrrMd^nt  «'|evel„nd  turned  the 
matter  over  to  Congress. 

i  .    The  Blount  Report  and  the  Mojrjian._?^i>llLl 

The  NHSC  Draft  Report  concludes  that  the  tiuth  with 
regard  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  qovernmont  probably 
Mies  somewhere  between"  the  Blount  -nd  Hdr^an.  J».-p-rts.^* 
However,  certain  aspecta  of  oach  report  and  the  men 
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Blount  did  intrrvlrw  Henry  W.itrrhoufU- . "    W.O.  Smith,  a 
principle  member  of  the  Conoittee  of  Safety,  aubmitteri  a 
written  statement  to  Blount  and  he  was  aided  In  drafting  the 
statement  by  Henry  B.  Cooper  and  James  B.  Castle,  also 
members  of  the  Comittee  of  Bafely."    Bloint,  when  accused 
of  submitting  an  ox  parte  report  by  the  Morgan  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  he  had  asked  members  of  the  Provialonel 
-.overnment  for  interviews  or  statements,  but  they  had 
refused.    However,  Blount  did  interview  twenty 
annnexationista,  five  members  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  two  of  the  speakers  at  the  annexationia    s  mass  meeting 
39 

on  January  Uth. 

In  contrast  to  Blount's  isjpartiallty.  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan  was  a  steadfast  advocate  of  ennexation.    ^ly  three 
weeks  after  the  overthrow,  on  February  8,  1893,  Morgan 
introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  containing  a  plan  for 
American  governance  of  Hawall.^^    Further,  the  NHSC  Dreft 
Report  states  that  the  Mcirgen  Report  came  co  e  con9,Xuslon 
almost  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  th»  Blount  Report,  but 
that  statement  is  misleading.    The  Senate  Foreign  Reletlons 
Costtittee  was  unable  to  reach  s  majority  opinion,  so  Horgsn, 
the  chair  of  the  cosnittee.  Issued  a  report  which  began  with 
the  following  statementt 

Haweli  is  an  Amorlcen  state,  .md  la  embraced  In 
the  American  coMerclel  and  mlUtaiy  system.    This  fact 
has  been  frequently  end  firmly  st»».ed  by  o"' 
Government,  and  Is  the  gound  on  >»?uch  Is  rested  thet 
peculiar  and  and  far-reechlng  aecl«,stlon  so  often  end 
so  earnestly  made,  that  the  United  Bcat^a  will  not 


>riMit  the  rioht  of  any  rwi,  »'»»•      v.  t nw  nt  ti.  ar.iuiM- 

int«eL    or  ront-nl  m  the  H.w.man  t.i.ml.  U,at  is 

"^nj"«y  prt-iudinal  r.r  -VLn  tflreatr,unn  tn^^rd  l  he 

intrrista        the  United  Rt.it.r.  or   ner  p.op1... 

Morgen-s  leport  vindicated  eveynnr  ^nvolv«>d  m  iho  Hawaiian 

affair,  except  the  Queen  and  hi-r  rabinet.  Even_MviaAnj 

however,  did  not  aPProv<.  of  th«-  oMaiO  .  .htmn.t,  >i_  j  JJ.,X;,, 

protectorate  nver  Hawaii.    The  remaining  ?iqht  members  of 

the  foreign  Relations  Committee,  four  Democrats  and  four 

Republlfans,  approved  onljc  those  portions  of  the  m^rt 

which  coincided  with  the  stands  of  their  respective  pertfes, 

1.  -Cleveland's  Message  to  Conordss 

While  the  NHSC  Draft  Rep&rl  quoted  partially  froi« 

president  Cleveland's  Special  Mes<;age  to  Congress  on  the 

Hawaiian  situation,  that  mesB^ge  is  o!  nuch  imporlanre  that 

the  entire  test  should  be  included  in  the  NHSC'a  final 

submission  to  Congresfl.     Blount  had  b.M-n  sending  ret^^rts  to 

Secretary  of  st«te  Gn-nham  thrnu,,»,uul  hr.  i..vr..»  wjit  i«.».  »n 

Hawaii.    His  letters  show  his  inrrusBing  belief  that  bteveno 

had  indeed  played  a  significant  role  in  overthrowing  the 

monarchy.^'    Cleveland  and  his  advlsorn  accepted  Blount's 

asseasment  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  minister  and 

troops  In  overthrowing  the  Monarchy,     Cleveland's  eloquent 

messege  to  Cnngress  susssarirea  Blount's  findings  and  sets 

forth  the  basla  for  those  findings.     In  order  fer  Cleveland 

to  heve  presented  this  message  to  Congress  and  to  have 

sought  restoretlon  of  the  monarchy,  he  must  have  believed 

that  U,8,  involvement  was  of  such  e  magnilude  that 
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OKtraordinary  action  was  roqulrod.    Such  an  adnlaslon  by  th« 
President  o(  the  Unik«»d  States  ihould  carry  great  weight.  ' 
C.  I^nnenation 

Chapter  tl.  Fart  (I  or  the  NItSC  Draft  Report  analytes 
Hawaiian  annexation  and  concludes  that  expedience  was  the 
priiR/|ry  reason  for  annexing  Haw/ili  by  joint  resolution 
rather  thoy  by  treaty  in  1898.    Nhilo  rh»»  report  ntatet  that 
the  joint  resolution  method  wan  finally  used  to  annex  Hawaii 
becauae  world  events  vade  >t  plain  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that  anne^alion  wau  cenuntial,  this  reasoning  Is 
specious.    Basically r  the  Draft  Re|   rt  reasons  that 
annexation  by  Jhe  Joint  resolution  method  was  necassarjr 
because  annnwation  was  rssentiall    obviously,  however,  many 
Senators  did  not  think  annexation  waa  "essential . *  All 
previouii  annexation  treaties  had  failed  and  the  1B97  treaty 
was  unlikely  to  win  the  required  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate.     Indeed  secret  sessions  debating  annexation  were 
necessary  becaune  of  the  feared  defeat  of  the  treaty.^'' 
Further «  it  is  not  clear  that  world  events  tnade  it  necesaary 
that  Hawaii  be  annexed  with  such  haste  that  the  usual 
t roftty-makinq  proiess  waR  bypassed.    Dy  the  time  the 
annexation  resolution  was  introduced  into  Congress,  Dewey 
hail  aefeated  the  Spanish  at  Manilla  Day  and  the  war  was 
virtually  over.    At  leaot  one  authority  attributes  Hawaiian 
annexation  to  primarily  commercial  rather  than  military 
reasons. Clearly,  the  joint  resolution  device  was  used 
because  of  strong  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  annexation. 


Union  -  it  nufrely  invited  Texas  to  accept  annexation  and 
form  a  state.    Further,  the  Texas  joint  resolution  required 
Texas  to  act  after  the  United  States  had  first  acted.  In 
the  aituation  of  Hawaii,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 'a  Senate  had 
ratified  the  1897  Treaty  of  Annexation  on  Septeinber  9,  1197.. 
In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Annexation  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  waa  aigned  on 
July  7th.    Wo  provision  was  made  for  a  vote.  by_the  native 
people  or  other  cit liens  of  Hawaii.    It  waa  aaauMd  that 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  alaost  a  yeas 
previously  waa  sufficient  to  show  consent  6f  tha  people. 
But.  it  la  highly  probable  that  if  annexation  had  been  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  Hawaii,  It  would  have  bean  defeated. 
Native  Hawallans  were  overwhelmingly  oppoaed  to  annexation. 
There  was  widespread  realatance  as  evidenced  by  the  petition 
of  29,000  natlv^tawaiian  namea  proteatlng  annexation. 
Nhile  some  of  tl^^fca  on  the  petition  were  fraudulent,  the 
majority  of  the  Hat  waa  valid,  indicating  that  tha  vast 
majority  of  Native  Hawailans  were  hoetile  to  annexation. 
£ven  the  NHSC  Draft  Report  notea  that  thla  oppoaltlon  was 
well  known  In  Congreaa.^^ 


The  Draft  Report  also  auggosts  that  the  fact. that 
annexation  waa  aooonpllahed  by  joint  resolution  nay  Indicate 
greater  popular  aupport  for  the  meaaure  than  If  the  sane  had 
been  «c/;o«pllahed  by  treaty.    However,  aa  the  msc  Draft 
Report  aubaequantly  polnta  out,  while  annexation  nay  have 
received  eupport  in  the  United  Statee,  It  did  not  receive 
auch  aupport  among  the  native  people  of  Hawaii. 

The  NHSC  Draft  Report'cotaparea  Hawaiian  annexation  to  ^ 
the  annexation  of  other  terrltorlee. .   Ae  the  report 
Indlcetee,  the  annexation  «oat  ertalogoua  to  that  of  Hawaii 
was  the  annexation  of  Texaa.    Both  Texas  and  Hawaii  were 
-  "Indepndent  foreign  etatea"  and  b^th  became  territoriee  of 
the  United  States  under  joint  reeolutlon.    While  the  report 
points  out  the  slmllat'tlee  between  Hawal^ana  and  Texan 
annexation,  the  major  difference  In  the  ^wo  annexation 
proceeees  Qhould  be  highlighted.    In  the  Texas  situation, 
the  Texaa  joint  reeolutlon  merely  elgnified  the  willlngneaa 
of  the  United  Statee  to  admit  Texae  oe  a  atate  if  It' 
fulfilled  certain  condltlona.^'    The  Texan  Congreee  accepted 
annexation  on  June  1,  1845.    On  July  4.  a  apeclal  convention 
approved  annexation  and Vrote  a  atate  conetltution. 
Finally,  In  October,  a  referendum  was-  held  and  the  people  of 
Texas  not  only  ratified  the  conetltulon,  but  also  voted  to 
accept  Annexation.    Thue^  Texaa  accepted  annexation  not  juat 
once  but  three  tijMJ.    On  Decesdwr  29,  1845,  President  Polk 
aigned  a  bill  admitting  Texaa  as  a  state.    In  «  technical 
sense  then,  a  joint  resolution  did  not  admit  Texas  to  the 


III.     EXAHXMTION  OP  PART  Hf  CHAPTER  III 

In  Its  original  aubmiaalon  to  the  Native  Hawaiian  Btu^y 
Cosnlaolon,  OKA  argyed  that  ttie  Native  Hawaiian  claim  for 
reatitutlon  and  reparatlona  la  founded  on  two  baala  -  the 
loaa  of  aoveraignty  and  the  loaa  of  land.    In  structuring 
its  arguoMntai  OHA  diacuased  certain  prlnclplee  of  Indien 
law  with  the  ^«opa  that  the  Consiaalon  would  draw  appropriate 
analoglea  to  the  claim  of  Native  Hawallana.    The  NHSC  Draft 
Report,  however,  drawa  the  narroweat  poaalble  conclusions 
from  thass  principles  and  at  every  turn  seeke  to  forerloee  a 
claim.    It  la  obvioua  that  the  claim  of  Native  Hawaiiana  Is 
unique  end  does  not  neatly  fit  Into  law  developed  to  handle 
the  clalAS  of  Indian  trlbea.    However,  what  la  noat 
disheartening  la  that  tha  Comnlaalon  haa  choaeh* to  conclude 
that  thera  la  no  legal  baala  for  the  claim  without 
acknovl edging  tha  validity  of  reparations  snd  raetltatlon 
for  tha  loaa  of  tovoraignty  end  land.    The  RU6C  Draft  toport 
aaaentlally  atataa  that  Congraaa  ia  not  compelled  to 
recognise  the  Native  Hawaiian  clala,  that  no  existing 
eonatltutional  or  atatutory  provlaion  eoapola  raparatlona  or 
reatitutlon.    Tha  fsct  that  thra  ia  no  machanlaia  by  which 
Watlva  Hawaiiana  can  aaaaft  thftXy  dliim  4ra_i_fl9t  undatPina 
tha  validity  of  tha  claim. 

The  Draft  Report  repeatedly  pointa  to  the  atatute  of 
lijsltationa  provialon  of  the  Indian  ClalMa  Coflniiaaion  Act  to 
reach  tha  conclusion  that  a  Native  Hawaiian  claim  1b  barred 
becauae  it  waa  not  filed  by  1951.    The  Draft  Report  merely 
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states  the  obvlogn*    The  Indian  Clal»»,Coi«iU»lon  Act 
created  to  provide  a  wchanlaa  to  adjudicate  claims  of 
14entlflabU  Indian  9roups,  those  claims  nuat  have  been 
filed  l>y  1951.    imile  the  Indian  CUJmb  Coiwlsslon  Act  has 
precedential  value,  no  one  has  seriously  argued  that  Native 
Haweilens  can  file  a  clatm  under  that  Act  as  It  presently 
exists.    Thus,  the  NH8C  Draft  Heport'a  continuous  references 
to  the  Indian  ClalM  Co«ilsslon  Act  are,  for  the  most  part, 
superfluous  end  Irrelevant. 

The  NH8C  Draft  Baport  also  takes  9reat  pains  to  show 
that  the  claiaa  of  Alaakan  Natives  <ilffer  so  substantially 
frcm  the  clalM  of  Native  »la»#allans  that  the  Alaslia  Native 
Claims  Settlanent  Act  provides  no  precedent.  Undoubtedly, 
the  reasons  compel llnq  pasaaqa  of  the  Alaska  Native  Clalns 
Settlement  Act  and  the  laqa).  situation  of  Alaska  Natives 
differs  significantly  from  that  of  Native  Ha»#ailan».  The 
treaties  and  acta  applying  to  Alaskan  Natives  and  Native 
Hewellans  are  totally  different.    But  to  l9nore  the  evident 
parallels  and  arguo  that  there  are  no  analogies  at  all  i« 
misleading.    The  NH8C  Draft  Report  Ignores  the  research  done 
In  1971  by  the  tibrary  of  Congress  Congress ior si  Research 
Service  comparing  the  Alaskan  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian 
CUlma.^^    That  report  concluded  that  there  were  at  leaat 
three  poaaible  slnllarltles  between  the  two  claimsi 
'     "      if^n  both  situations  the  United  States  acquired  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  Native  people i 
2)    In  both  elfiatlons  viable  aboriginal  title  claims 
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could  bo  anncrti'd;  .md 

31    Uoth  tho  Alaska  .in,i  ntiwjii  oi  i^pu  A«  Ij.  li  ft  open 
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the  possibility  if  futurr  land  claiwF. 
The  failure  to  cxamlno  nKistinq  rosr/irr-h  on  rhis  ropip 
results  in  an  incomplete  and  iiuirrui  it.  .uialvni'..- 

While  the  most  slgniflr.mt  oh)«.«*i"n  t«>  chapn  r  III  is 
Its  adversarial  tenor,  the  foUowinq  fomm^ntu  hiqhiiqht 
certain  specific  omissione  and  orroniMms  as  .un^p*  lonr.. 
h.    Aboriginal  Title 

A  major  premise  for  the  NHSC  Draft  Report's  conclusion 
that  Native  Hawailatis  hoVe  no  ban  is  f'»r  a  rl.iim  for  loss  of 
aboriginal  title  Is  that  Native  Hawanann  dM  not.  at  the 
time  aboriginal  title  was  lostj  connuurc  a  •fiinqle 
landowning  entity. The  Draft  Heport,  however,  makes 
several  false  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  land  title  In 
Hawaii  prior  to  and  after  thr  Mahrlr,    Prior  to  the  Mahule, 
no-concept  slmlUr  to  fee  simple  ownership  exinted.  Neither 
the  king,  the  chiefs,  nor  the  people  'owned*  the  land  In  the 
Western  sense.    Instead,  the  land  was  »cen  as  bolongtng  to 
the  gods,  although  each  strata  of  Hawaiian  society  had 
certain  use  right*  In  thr  land.    The  all'i  managed  the  land 
while  the  people  worKed  the  land  for  the  comnon  good.  After 
the  Islancis  were  united,  nil  of  the  land  belonged  to 
Xamohamoha  I»  'although  it  was  not  ht^  own  private  property. 
It  belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  people  in  coaMson,  of  whore 
Kamehameha  I  was  the  head,  and  had  the  management  of  the 
landed  property. Thu»,  prior  to  the  Hahele,  Native 


Hawallans  owhed  the  land  In  common,  as  a  group.    After  the 
division  of  the  interests  of  people,  chief government,  and 
croii,  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  clearly  held  title  to 
Coveroment  Und.  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief  and  people. 
Similarly,  Crown  Und.,  after  the  Act  of  186S  making  them 
inalienable,  were  held  by  the  Hawaiian  qov..rnment . 

The  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  a  politically  cohesive  unit 
composed  of  and  accepted  by  Native  Hawalians,  was  the 
•single  landowning  entity"  which  held  aboriginal  title  to 
Cavena-int  and  Crown  lands.    The  Draft  Report's  primary 
fallacy  comes  In  drawing  a  dlatlnctlon  between  Native 
Hawillana  and  their  governing  body,  the  government  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom."    That  gr^om-ent  represented  the  people 
.  Native  Hawall.na  -  and  It  Is  that  government  which  Is  the 
•alngle  landowning  entity"  required  under  the  aboriginal 

title  test. 

Native  Hawallans  advance  no  argument  as  to 
•constnictlve  pos^^sslon-  of  Covernmant  and  Crown  Lands, 
such  a  constructive  ,.,ssesslon  argument  Is  Irrelevant  once 
It  is  accepted  that  the  •if^l^  land-owning  entity  was  the 
Hawaiian  government  U-^lf.    8irllarly,  argummnts  that  the 
Hawaiian  government  e»tlngulshed  the  aboriginal  title  of 
Native  Nawallan.  by  the  «.h.le  of  1848  or  tha  Kul-na  Act  of 
1850  heve  no  validity  alnce  title  to  the  Oovern-nt  and 
crown  Lands  were  confirmed  In  the  native  ,oVrn-nt  by  the 
Nahele  and  subsequent  actlona. 
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Native  Hawallans  have  clearly  mot  othrr  portions  of  the 
test  for  aboriginal  title,    Por  rehturw^  prior  to  Me«tern 
contact.  Native  Hawaiian.*:  used  and  orrupied  the  land»  of 
Hawaii  and  exe^laed  collective  rights  in  the  land.  After 
Western  contact,  end  after  the^Mahele.  much  lend  w»»» 
converted  to  Individual  feo-sjirpic  ownership.    However,  tho^-. 
Government  and  Crown  Lands  were  maintained  aft  lands  held  by 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  lor  the  chiolt;  and  peopl<-  in  common, 
one  indication  of  the  collective  rights  in  those  lands  was 
the  specific  recognition  of  traditional  native  rights  of 
gathering  and  access  on  Government  and  Crown  lands. 
further,  the  exact  boundaries  of  these  landfi  can  be 
ascertained  by  referring  to  the  original  Hahole  Book  and 
documents,  as  well  as  documents  ftUbntant  iat  ing  ?*ubRequent 
transactions  involving  CoVernment  and  Crown  lands. 

As  far  as  the  contontion  that  the  United  States 
governnent  did  not  extinguish  aboriginal  title  is  concerned. 
In  1898  the  federal  government  gained  title  to  approRlmately 
1.7S  million  acres  of  aboriginal  land  through  the  annexation 
process.    The  Republic  of  Hawaii  would  not  have  been  able  to 
cede  thewe  lands  to  the  United  States  but  fc/t  the  actions  of 
an  agent  of  the  United  states  and  the  use  of.  American  troops 
five  years  earlier.    The  Intervening  five  yeara  did  not 
extinguish  aboriginal  title  to  Government  and  Crown  lands 
^kince  only  voluntary  abandonment  of  those  lands  by  Native 
Hawallans  would  divest  Native  Hawalians  of  aboriginal 
tltle.'^    Under  traditional  principles  uf  Indian  Idw, 
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forcible  ditpoBMSSion  by  non^natives,  as  in  the  case  of 
Native  Hewaiiana,  ia  not  voluntary  abandonaant  and  doea  not 
axtinguiar.  ■bori^inal  titU.'^    Thua,  Native  Hawaiiana 
contii>ued  to  hold  abori9inal  title  to  Crovn  and  Oovern»ent 
LaiMSa  until  auch  title  waa  extln9uiBhed  in  1898  by  the  Joint 
Raaolution  of  AnneKation.    Moreover,  even  if  Native 
Hawaiiana  were  deprived  4t  aboriginal  title  in  1893  by  the 
eatablia^ment  of  a  Provisional  Governownt,  under  applicable 
principlea  of  Indian  law,  the  United  Statea  haa  been  held 
liable  for  actions  of  third  parties  depriving  aboriginal 
people  of  thair  land  righta,  if  the  Untied  StatOi  aided  in 
or  aanctloned  the  actions  of  those  third  partita,''  R^iraly, 
that  waa  the  ceae  in  Hawaii  where  the  United  Statea  qave 
aupport  and  nilitary  protection  to  the  Provisional 
Governnent. . 

^.     finally,  while  no  eiiiatinq  law  corapela  the  United 
States  to  provide  reparations  or  restitution  for  the  loaa  of 
aboriginal  title,  in  feet  the  federal 'governaent  haa  done  so 
in  the  past.    Aa  previously  discussed,  both  the  Indian 
Claiaa  Coaaiaaion  Act  and  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims 
Settleaent  Act  provide  precedenta  for  auch  an  action. 
B.    Recoqniied  Title  ^ 

While  the  concept  of  recognised  title  aa  developetl  in 
Indian  law  ia  not  totally  applicable  to  the  Native  Hawaiian 
claia,  the  NHSC  Draft  Report  neglecta  to  esaaine  the 
recognised  title  claia  raiaed  in  oHA'S;  initial  aubaiaaion  to 


the  Coanisaion. 
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In  that  study,  OHA  noted  that  the  title 
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of  another  sovereign.    Th<»  inont   imporfrtnt-  rn/tmpX^n  of  nAtivo 

groups  that  have  claimB  traceablo  in  part  to  tho  laws  of 

other  aovereigns  are  the  Pueblo  and  California  Indians* 

whosa  claina  rested  on  Spanish  ancVNesiran  law,  and  the 
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Alaska  Natives,  claiaing  in  part  under  Ruasian  law.  In 
each  caae.  Congress  acted  to  establish  a  procedure  to 
.deteraino  and  confira  land  titles. 

Tha  HMSC  Draft  Report  slso  argues  that  the  acquiaition 
of  Crown  and  Governaent  lar^ds  by  the  United  States  in  1898 
did  not  constitute  a  tatting  within  the  aeaning  of  the  Fifth 
Anendaent  aince,  under. the  Joint  Resolution  of  Annexation 
and  organic  Act,  theie  landa  were  to  remain  in  tha 
possession,  use,  and  control  of  the  Territorial 
Government.*'    This  is  clearly  a  aisinterpretatiort  of  the 
Joint  Reaolution  and  Section  91  of  the  organic  Act.  The 
Govornment  and  Crown  lands  were  transferred  to  the  United 
Statea  in  fee.    Indeed,  several  early  opiniona  of  the  V.C 
Attorney  General  held  that  the  Joint  Reaolution  of 
Annesation  veatad  title  to  the  public  property  of  Hawaii  in 
the  united  Statea  and  only  by  it  a  anthority  could  those 
lands  be  disposed  of.**    Section  91  of  the  Organic  Act  is 
the  aechaniaa  by  which  the  United  Statea  gave  the 
Territorial  Covernaenl  the  power  to  manage  tho«e  landa. 
However,  the  fae  title  to  thoae  lands  clearly  ranained  in 
the  United  States  as  evidenced  by  Hawaii's  Adaiasion  Act  in 
wMch  the  United  Statos  ceded  auch  title  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.*^    further,  the  Territorial  Oovernaont  itself  was  a 
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which  the  Hawaiian  Ringdoa  held  to  Governaent  and  Crown 
lands  wss  a  formal  title,  granted  in  accordance  with  the 
doaaatic  laws  of  Hawaii.    Unlike  the  aituation  with  Indian 
trib^a,  the  federal  goverraasnt  did  not  "grant*  title  of  the 
Crown  and  Governaent  lands  to  the  Hawaiian  Kingdoa. 
.However,  the  federal  government  did  recognise  and 
acknowledge  the  esisting  government  of  Hawaii  and  th<>  rights 
of  that  governsient  to  the  territory  within  its  domain.*^ 

Contrary  to  the  Draft  Report's  contention.  Native 
Hawaiiana  do  not  claim  that  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  granted 
"recognised  title*  of  the  Governaent  and  Crnwn  Landn  to 
individual  Native  Rawaiians.    Again,  the  NHSC  Draft  Report 
atteapta  to  draw  a  diatinction  between  Native  Hawaiians  and 
their  legitimately  constituted  government,  and  views  Native 
Hawaiiana  aa  a  group  aeparate  froa  the  governaent  which 
represented  them.     Hnwever,  as  in  the  aboriginal  title 
claim.  Native  Hawaiiana  aasert  that  the  government  of  the 
Hawaiian  Ringdoa  wea  the  native  governaental  entity  holding 
recognised  title  to  Govei nment  and  Crown  lands.  The 
recognised  title  claim  put  in  its  siaplcut  terms  is  that  the 
United  States,  by  recognising  the  sovereignty  and  domain  of 
the  Hawaiian  Ringdoa,  also  recognised  the  Idqit liiuiry  of  that 
government'a  title  to  its  own  lands. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
United  Statea  to  reapect  property  rights  of  native  people 
/   recognised  under  pr^^oV  governments.    Congresn  and  the  cfiurts 
have  long  respected  grants  to  native  P^ojplei*.  under  the  laws 


creature  of  federal  statute  nnfl  in  tnnh  drrived  its-  fowarc 

solely  from  Congress.**    Cnnnt  .|i]t  nt  ly,  in  IHIB  t  h. 

Government  and  Crown  Lands  were  t-ikon  by  Cnnqrr  pnionai 

authorisation  for  a  public  purpose  and  »he  Filth  Amondinent 

prohibition  would  apply. 

C.  Sovereignty 

The  NHSC  Draft  Report's  conclusion  that  Vativv 

Hawaiiana  have  no  claim  for  lose  of  8overei«jn»v  b^^ausp 
Hawaii  was  not  part  of  the  O.iitrd  statps  in  189  1  is 
BP  If -serving.*'    The  Bovproignty  cl.iim  i!.  Ii.i-od  i»h  the  fJit 
.  that  the  United  States  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
an  independent  nation.    Thus,  »hp  Native  Haw,iu,in  claim  for 
loss  of  sovereignty  is  unlike  thoso  of  other  native  groupn 
in  the  United  States.     Native  Hawaii.inri  wei"  ciMjrem  nf  an 
organ t ted,  self-goV'»rninq  nation  whoae  i^mbomhip  in  ♦  hi* 
international  comraunlty  was  well  established.    tJnUko  other 
Native  American  groups,  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  was  ne\<  r  a 
•domestic,  dependent  nation'  whose  sovereignty  was  limited 
by  federal  authority.*^    Consijguent  ly,  analogiea  to  Indian 
law  loae  their  value  when  speaking  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
claim  for  loss  of  sovereignty. 

In  esamlning  the  sovereignty  claim  the  baoic  factual 
eontest  of  that  claim  should  be  restated.    Native  Hawaiiana 
vere  cititena  of  an  aboriginal  nation  with  internal  and 
esternai  attributes  of  sovereignty.    But  for  the  T-Mons  of 
the  UnitW  States  and  ita  agents  in  lB9J,  Native  Hawaitans 
would  still  be  citiiens  of  such  a  nation  and  would  still 
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eicerclM  thoM  ■•l*«9ov»rnln9  rl9hti*    Witlve  RMallini  mre 
daprlvod  of  th«  nomt  b«8lc  right  of  nationhood  -  the  right 
to  exist.    This  deprivation  was  accoopllshad  with  the 
esslstiioce  of  the  United  Statea  Mlnlatar  to  Brail  and  the 
aid  of  Aaerlcan  troopa.    Those  actlona  ware  a  olaer 
violation  of  the  Hawaiian  Klngdoa'a  right  to  Independence 
and  the  principle  of  non* Intervention  tn  the  affairs  of 
another  nation.    Purthor*  thoae  actlona  aubae^ently  led  to 
annexation  of  Hawa*l  by  the  United  Stataa  and  to  the  federal 
qovernnent'a  acijulsltlon  of  appifbxlMtely  1  ..79  ftlUlon  aeraa 
of  native  land.    All  of  thU  waa  aeconpllahed  In  aplte  of  ; 
ovorwhelBing  opposition  by  Native  Hawallana.^'  Adnlttedly, 
po  Constitutional  or  atatutory  provision  requlrea  the  United 
States  to  recognise  a  clala  for  loaa  ot  aoverelgnty.  '\ 
llowovar.  principles  of  justice  and  honor  certainly  requlkjs 
the  Inlted  States  to  deal  fairly  with  Its  native  people. 
D.    Trust  Relet Ion ahlp 

The  NH8C  Draft  Report  eriorieoualy  atatoa  that  a 
fiduciary  relatlonahip  between  the  Paderal  Goveyusent  and  an 
Indian  tribe  ran  ariae  only  froa  provlalons  of  a  treaty, 
''statute  or  aqi'pemrrit  whereby  the  Oovernuent  assumes 
fiduciary  obllgationa  toward  the  tribe. The  trust 
relationship  can  be  based  on  a  variety  of  aourcea,  including 
not  only  treaties,  atatutes,  and  agreements,  but  also  acts 
providing  specific  benefits  to  native  groups,  and  the  entire 
course  of  federal  government  practice  as  It  relates  to  the 
group. In  discussing  the  ^xla'tance  of  a  trust 


r.pprlf ically  opt  anlde  »n  truRt  for  tho  protection  and 
rrhahi  °'         |K»ople  whosr  lands  vrre  taken.  In 

19^9,  primary  rcsponnibi 1 ity  for  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
ComiBloBion  proqram  was  transferred  to  the  Stflt  ^  of  Hawaii, 
but  the  f*clorfll  qovrrnment  still  retains  certain 
renponKibl itico  for  the  proqram.    Land  exchanges  must  be 
dpprovpd  by  thr  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Hawaiian 
Hoiwn  rommiBBion  Act  cannot  be  amended  or  rppcslrd  by  the 
ytatf*  without  ConqrosBionfll  action,  unloss  thr  amendments 
deal  solely  with  administrative  mAtt^rs  or  Increases 
hpn<»fi»3  to  Nat  we  rUWdilans.    Hont  importantly,  the  federal 
qovprnmrnt  ri»tflins  i»nf orrem*»nt  powpr  over  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
trust."     |nH*»«'!,  thr  fr>df>ral  govprnmfnnt  han  admitted  the 
pKi8t<»nt»r  of  mic-h  a  relationship  in  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
filed  in  1  recent  cano  brought  aqolnst  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  f'^ir  violations  of  thf»  Homes  Commission  Act. 

The  second  maior  piece  of  loqlslatlon  establishing  a 
trust  relationship  between  the  United  Stater  and  Native 
HawaiiJins  U  Hawaii's  Admission  Act.'^    Under  that  Act,  the 
trdrral  qovernment  gave  the  foe  title  to  ceded  lands  I thoae 
IanH«<  obtained  at  thi?  time  of  annexetlon)  to  the  State,  but 
npecifled  fivf»  fruat  purposes  for  which  those  landa  and  the 
proceeds  and  Incomes  generated  therefrom  co^ld  be  used. 
Amongst  those  purposes  was  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  Nstiv/c  Hawaiians.  as  defined  in  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
CnTOiis!iion  Act.     In  addition,  Hawaii's  Admission  Act 
provideg  that  failure  to  u©*         landm  and  funda  as 


relationship  between  Native  BatfallaKj  and  the  United  Statea, 
tl^  NHSC  Draft  Report  ignoree  the  primary  aource  fr^  which 
a  truat  duty  ariaea  -  naaely  the  role  of  the  United  Statea 
and  Ita  agenta  in  overthrowinf  the  Havallan  Ilngdca  and  the 
aubaeguent  acquialtlon  of  almoat  1.7S  million  acrea  of 
native  land*    Not  unexpectedly,  the  United  States^has  never 
clearly  acknowledged  Ite  wrongdoing.    Obvloualy  once  the 
wrong  %'as  acknowledged,  a  duty  would  arlee.  Conaequently. 
it  la  h^dly  aorpriaing  that  the  Draft  Report  would  concludo 
that  no  truat  relatlonahip  axlata  and  thereford  reparatlona 
and  reatltutlon  are  not  due. 

However,  even  lacking  the  actual  acknowledgsient  of  a 
wrong,  certain  actlona  of  the  United  Statea  do  indicate  the 
existence  of  truet  obllgatlona  with  respect  to  Native 
Hawaiians.    The  MH8C  Draft  Report  haa  neglected  even  to 
mention  the  two  fed<iral  statutes  which  unegulvocally 
eatabliah  a  truat  relatlonahip  between  Native  Hewa liana  and 
the  Federal  GovernMnt. 

In  1921,  the  Hawaiian  Rovee  Coassiaaion  Act  tMa  adopted 
by  Congreaa.^'    Under  the  Aet,  Congreaa  recognised  its 
obllgatlona  to  Native  Hawalana  and  placed  in  truat,  for  the 
benefit  of.  thoae  with  SOt  or  mora  aboriginal  blood,  over 
300,000  acrea  of  land  to  be  leased  to  Native  Rawallana  at  a 
nominal  fee  for  99  yeara.    The  landa  placed  in  truat  were 
part  of  the  landa  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  at  the  tla«  of 
annexation.    Thua,  aa  with  oth%    native  groupa,  a  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  landa  acquired  by  the  United  Statea  waa 
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apeclfied  "shall  constitutp  a  breach  of  trust,  for  which 
ault  by  the  4;nlted  Statea  may  be  brought. "^^    By  placing 
these  raatrlctlona  upon  the  atate'a  use  of  ceded  Isnds, 
which  originally  were  the  Government  and  Crown  lands 
ac^lrad  by  the  federal  government  at  the  time  of  o 
annexation,  the  United  States  iopllcitly  recognlted  ita 
obligation  to  the  native  people  of  Hawaii. 

Purthemore,  the  United  Statea  haa  ccmtinurd  to 
recogniaa  Native  Rawa liana  ea  an  aboriginal  group  in 
nuneroua  leglalatlva  acta  alnce  19%9.    Theae  acts  include 
the  1974  Admlnlatratlon  for  Native  Americans  Act,  the  1970 
Comprehenaive  employment  and  Training  Act,  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Preedon  Act,  and  the  Hawaiian  Education 
Study  Act  of  1980." 

Thua,  Che  NHsc  Draft  Report  haa  totally  ignored  the 
entire  courae  of  Congresalonal  practice  and  dealing  with 
rogard'to  Native  Hawaiians.    These  acts  do  evldencs  trust 
obllgatlona  to  Native  RaWa.lans  even  though  the  United  ' 
Statea  haa  bean  reluctant  to  fully  ackncwiedge  ita 
reaponalbilitlea.    Indeed,  the  NhSC  Draft  Report  Itaelf  la 
merely  one  more  example  of  the  federal  government's  failure 
to  deal  impartially  and  fairly  with  the  claima  of  Native 
Hawaiians. 
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ALTBRMATC 
•Chapter  III 

MS  IIATIVe  KANAIIAN8  DfTITLBD  TO 
REPARATIONS  OR  RBSTITUTIOH  fOR  tOSS 
or  UAHD  OR  fiOVgRBiqiTY  UMDER  BXtSTINC  LAW 


In  liqht  of  the  hiatory  of  landholding  lava  in  Hawaii, 
and  the  history  ot  the  overthrow  of  the  aenarchv  end 
anneaation*  thia  cha(>ter  eitaHineB  whether  Hatlve  Hawaiiana 
havo  any  legal  claiva  to  reparationa  or  reatltuiion  froa  the 
United  States  for  loafl  of  land  or  sovereiquty.    In  preparing 
thia  chapter,  a  nuatbor  of  artlc.lea  and  reports  Mking  the 
leqai  argument  in  favor  of  reparationa  and  reatitution  have 

been  revievpd.    These  include  the  rAport  sulmlt^^Kl  by  -f**e  

Office  of  Hawaiian  Affaira*  Bovereigntv  and  tandt  Honoring 
the  Hfttivo  Hawaiian  Claiai    Karen  Blondin'a  A  Caae  rot 
Reparationa  for  lUtivo  Hawaiiana  16  Hawaiian  Bar  Journal  I3| 
and  H.  Rodger  Betta'  unpubliahed  Ronort  on  the  Hawaiian 
Native  Clalma>  Second  Draft,  (February  I7,  1978).  In 
addition*  thia  chapter  atteepta  to  addreaa^  the  viewa  and 
anelyeia  presented  by  «  nuadwr  of  people  at  the  hearinga 
throughout  Hawaii  in  January*  1983. 

Thi«»  chflptrr  firnt  ootB  forth  the  background  for  the 
analyaia,  h«>rauo«  auch  of  it  depends  on  technical  legal 
\^  concept  0  and  tprviB.    Tt  then  eitaaineq  whether  there  are 
principles  of  law  which  nay  entitle  Native  Hawaiiana  to 
reparationo  and  restitution  (or. loss  of  their  land  and  loss 
of  their  Boveroiqnty. 

*  njiHwites  imm  rut  faatn  ItioluM,  \uJmmi  refstmoa  ean  fae  to 
both  the  MCc  oareft  t^cwt  «il  earlier  {lartiGm  cf  thaae  ammHf 
#iauld  muTM  aeterlela  fae  dsalnd. 
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tV*    An  Alternative 

This  nejtt  section  presents  an  alternative  to  Part  II, 
Chepte^  III  of  the  NHSC  Draft  Report.    This  alternete 
Chepter  ttt  is  being  included  taerel/  to  show  that  although 
the  general  prlnciplea  of  Indian  law  cannot  be  applied 
wholeaale  to  the  aituation  of  Native  Hawaiians,  there  are 
parallels  snd  precedents  wh«ch  the  NHSC  Draft  Report 
Ignores*    Alternate  Chapter  III  la  not  meant  to  be  a 
dispositive  stateM?nt  on  the  claiffls  of  Native  Ihiwaiians*  but 
to  point  out  the  obvioua  bias  in  the  NHSC  Draft  Report , 


Although  thia  chapter  esaitinea  principles'  of  Indian  . 
law,  it  mat  be  clearly  statQd  that  the  claimn  nade  by 
Native  Hawaiiana  are  unique.    Conaequent ly,  precedents 
eatabliahed  in  Indian  law  can  only  provide  broad  analogiaa. 
In  applying  thrne  prinrlplcB  to  the  rlaiein  piade  by  Nvitive 
Hawaiiann,  we  ohould  not  look  no  such  to  the  technical  it  ie''> 
of  the  law,  but  to  the  basic  policies  whirh  give  life  to 
those  laws. 

A*  BACKGROUND 

over  the  years,  a  nuobor  of  different  native  groups  and 
orgsnitations  have  sought  reparations  and  restitut^ion  from 
the  United  States  for  loss  of  lands  and  loan  «f  sovereignty. 
As  s  result,  a  Isrqe  body  of  Isw  has  devel3|M*H.<    That  law  is 
lude  up  of  both  sti>tu»es  pasoed  by  Congren«\Drl  nf  rsivo 
decided  by  courts.    «urh  of  that  Uw  has  been  enveloped 
because  Ameriran  Indians  Inatlve  AsH'tirflnn)  hrt«»n  Uado  rldims 
for  compt'nsjt  latii  othn  Ijw  grtiwo  out  t>t  <  lrtiin:»  uy  Aljskd 
Native  groups.    The  present  analyais  csaninea  whettier 
oKisting  principles  of  l.iw       as  enbodied  in  statutes  and 
cases  -~  provide  a  basl*  fc^  reparationn  and  t (*r*t  1 1 ut  ion . 
Without  in  Atiy  way  noqiii-Ht  ini|  that  ILiwdll/ir  ri/itlveb  are  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  law  developed  for  snd  about  Indian  tribes 
will  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  thiu  body  of  law 
provides  j  legal  baoift  for  th<'  c'lAttnii  of  Native  Hawaiiana. 

Generally,  lew  has  developed  that  native  groups  nay  be 
entitled  to  reparations  or  restitutinn  for  Ins*  of  land 
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under  two  Ic^al  prlnriploat    firat,  that  a  native  Vo^p  had 
*abori<iin«l  title*  to  landa«  and  thoae  landa  «mre  takan  by 
the  United  Stateai  and  aaeond,  that  the  nativa  <ft%Axp  had 
•recoqnited  tltJe*— title  that  the  United  Stetea 
apecif  ically  acl\nowled9ed  under  Ita  laws.    Bach  of  thepe 
prinriplos  hjs  ^  nuaber  of  technical  leqal  requiretMnta  that 
the  native  qro^p  nuat  neet  In  order  to  be  ant it led  to 
cofflpenaation^linder  the  I^rlnclple.    Thla  chapter  will  analyie 

the  facts  ryqardlnq  Native  Hawaiian  hlatory  and  land  lav  in 

t 

the  context  of  those  legal  re<|uireMrnta« 

CUinii  for  rrparatlona  and  raatltutlon  for  loaa  of 
vftrftitOity*  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  afde  under  aeveral 
y    lawn.    Thi»  chapter  wlU  look  brlafly  at  the  concept 
>•  of  fovoreiqnty  ao  it  rnlate*  to. Indian  trtbea  and  tAen 
conaidor  whether  Indian  law  dffera  any  para  I  lain.- to  the 
N.itivi»  Mawailiin  nxporirnr'*!'   The  f*hflpter  will  then  exavilna 
oach  of  the  laws  under  which  claims  for  loaa  of  aovereignty* 
have  been  marto . 

Pinfllly.  thU  rhrtpter  will  look  at  whether  flny^apeclal 
truHt  relet  ion<ihip  ejilrit*  betwcon  the  United  States  and 
Native  Hawaiians  whirh  could  verve  an  a  baala  for 
reparations  and  rent  itiit  ion*        .  ^ 

while  thiB  rhaptpr  muat  cover  technical  and  legal 
matrrial,  ijumnarlr';*  ,it  the  bcqtnninq  and  end  of  each  portion  , 
of  the  chapter  will  make  r lea r  the  context  In  which  thoae 


B.     DtSlNATlVB  RAMAIIAIIS  HOU>  ABOSIGINK.  TITLE  TO  CRONII  AND 

oovBnoinff  umb  and  abb  Tfnnr  bntitlbd  to  cohpbnsaticw 

POR  1MB  OF  AMY  SUCH  TlTtB 

.Aboriginal  titlo  la  a  concept  developed  in  the  law  to 
provide  a  baaia  for  a  native  group  that  dooe  not  have 
treditioneli  legally-accepted  land  oimerahip  rlghta  to 
eatebliah  a  claia  to  lend  ownerahip.    it  la  generally 
defined  aa  title  delved  fron  the  ute  and  occupancy  of  ignd 
frofi  tine  Imeinrial.    Under  the  la««  a  native  group  mat 
M«t  a  nuaber  of  apeeific  teata  in  order  to  eatebllah 
•boriglnel  title  to  a  tract  of  landi    the  group  met  be  *a 
aingle  landoimlng  entity*i  there  mat  have  been  actual  and 
enoluaive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  landai  the  use  and 
occupancy  mat  have  been  of  e  defined  areai  und  the  land 
mat  have  been  ueed  and  occupied  for  a  long  tiM  before 
eborlginal  title  waa  entinguiahed. 

If  Native  Rewaiiena  m—t  the  teat  of  holding  aboriginal 
title,  to  be  entitled  to  reparatlona  or  reatituilon  frois  the 
United  Statea  the  title  mat  have. been  extlngulahed  by  the 
govemmnt  of  the  United  Stataa.  *  finally,  courts  have  held 
that  loss  of  aborlglnA'l  title  Is  not  necessarily  * 
cosipenaeble*  to  in  tedev  to  receive  reparatlona  or 
raatltutlon  for  loaa  of  aboriginal  title  there  mat  be  a 
apeeific  atatuta  allowing  Native  (lewaliana  to  aaaert  their 
right  to  reparatlona  or  raatltutlon.  Thla  soctien  will 
analyse  each  of  theae  legal  requiremnta  to  deterainei 
wtiather  Native  Hewallana  had  aboriginal  title  to  portlona  of 
the  land  In  HawsUi  whether  the  United  States  extln^lehed 


that  titlei  end  whether  any  acta  relative  to  aboriginal 
title  clains  of  other  native  groups  provide  a  precedent  for 
reparations  and  restitution  for  Native  Hawallana* 

Did  Native  Hawalians  have  aboriginal  title  to  the  Crown  and 

Cover nttent  land? 

To  establish  aborlijrlnal  title  tp  the  Crown  and 
Covornmpnt  landa*  Native  Hawallana  mat  met  each  of  the 
t«nt8  for  our^h  title  aet  forth  above*   .  ^ 

T)  .'  fir^t  requireinent  Is  thst  Nstlve  Hawallana 
ron(;tituted  a  *Blnqlr  landowning  entity*  at  the  tim  they 
h«lfl  aboriginal  title*    The  *alngle  landowning' entity* 
requirement  can       met  by  demnatrating  that  the  native 
groups  waf?  a  r^littcalty  rohesiire'-iiiTtt  ori  In  the  abaen«e>  of 
r>olitiral  c'oheatv<<nefl8*  'hQt  t^e  group  had  a  com  on  c^ture* 
common  language*  tlea  of  kinahlp,  economic  tlea,  and  had 
collective  riqhtn  and  common  use  In  the  area  claimed* 

Prior  to  unification  of  the  lalanda  In  1019,  It  la 
obvioua  that  Native  Hawailana  ware  a  group  with  a  comon 
culture,  lanqutiqe,  tlea  of  kinahlp,  and  econoeilc  tlea* 
Moreover,  under  the  ancient  lend  tenure  eyatea,  no  concept 
similar  to  fee  Gi«q>l»  ownership  existed*    Neither  the  king, 
the  rhioft).  nor  the  poople  *  owned*  the  lend  in  the  Neatern 
sense*     Instead*  the  land  was  viewed  ea  belonging  to  the 
qodn.  although  earh  strata  of  Hawellan  aoclaty  had  certeln 
use  rights  in  the  land*    The  ell'l  or  chlefa  managed  the 

whilr>  th(*  p«*i)pU'  worked  the  land  for  the  common  good* 
Thun,  It  appr,ir<i  th.it  bo  fore  1B19«  Native  Hawallana 
constituted  a  *aingla  landowning  entity** 
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After  the  lalanda  ware  united,  it  la  clear  that  Native 
Bawailana  fonMd  a  politically  coheaive  unit  under  the  nile 
of  Ramhamha  i»    laland  govemora  were  appointed,  baalc 
lawa  were  daclared*    In  IMO,  the  firat  conatltutlon  was' 
paaaed,  declaring  that  all  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  had 
belonged  to  Keaehamha  I,  but  *1»  waa  not  hia  own  private 
property*    It  belonfed  to  the  chlefe'and  people  In  cowson, 
of_whom  Kamhamha  I  waa  the  head,  and  had  the  manaqemnt  pt 
th^  landtd  gf<«)artY**    Thla  etatemnt  appeara  to  embody  the 
common  use  and  ownerahip  concept  of  the  ancient  land  tenure 
eyatem*    Tbua<  prior  to  the  Hahele  of  1148,  Native  Kawallano 
appear  to  have  practle#4  a  type  of  cotmnal  "ownerahip*  of 
all  the  land  of  Hawaii* 

in  IKI  the  Great  Hatele<  or  dlvlaion  of  land,  *flnally 
and  conclualvely  eatabllahed  the  principle  of  private 
allodial  titlea.*    The  intended  goal  of  fTie  tend  Coanlaalon 
Board  and  of  the  Nahele  waa  to  be  a  total  partition  of 
individual  interesta,  including  a  division  and  parcelling 
mt  of  the  intereats  of  the  comnn  people* 

An  ii^rtant  aapact  of  the  Great  Hahele  waa  Ramehameha 
III 'a  action  aettlng  *apart  foreve^to  the  chiefs  and  the 
pe<vle  of  my  kingdom*  approximately  1,900,000  acree  of  land 
At  the  aam  tlm<  he  retained  for  himself*  his  helra  and 
aucceaaora  eppro)iiA»tely  l,000<000  acrea*    The  forwir  landa 
wvte  known  aa  Government  lande  and  the  latter  Crown  lands* 
In  setting  apart  lands  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  Kamehamha 
III  continitad  and  confirmed  the  collective  ownerahip  of 
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theta  land*  by  the  Hatlva  8«w«lUn  P«opl«*   .After  the 
division  of  the  intereeti  of  people,  chief e,  qovernMnt,  an^ 
crqwt,  the  Kln^doil  of  Hawaii  tmU  title  to  Oovernpent  Und« 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chiefa  and  people.    Siallarly,  Crown 
Lands,  after  the  Act  of  18«5  waklnq  them  Inalienable,  were 
held  by  the  Hawaiian  qovernMBnt. 

The  Buleana  Act  (and  other  legl^Utlon  paived 
eubiequent  to  the  Great  Nahelel  alloued  individual  native  ^ 
Hawaiians  to  clain  a  fee  siapla  interest  in  lands  they  had 
^'actuaWy  cultivated  or.  In  the  ease  of  other  native 
Hawailana,.  to  obtain  fee  slpple  title  to  Oovernaent  Unds  by 
purohaae.    Land,  lncludln9  Govarnpent  and  Ctc^  lands,  was 
made  available  .for  purchase  by  foreignere.    These  landB, 
then,  were  no  loftier  held  in  coeiM>n  by  Native  Hawa^ians,  but 
were  owned  in  fee  almpU  and  resulted  in  vested  property 
rlqhts.    Hatlve  Hawaii ans  are  not  assert Inq  aborVginal  title 
clalvis  to  thee©  lands  which  passed  into  the  fee  o^mership 
systeii,  although  all  lands  In  Hawaii  appeer  to  be  subject  to 
natlVD  rlqhtn. 

Native  HftwaHans  appear  to  have  met  the  first 
riHUiirotnijnt  of  ahorlqlnal  title,  they  constituted  a  fllnqle 
landownlnq  ontUy.    Prior  to  1819,  thoy  had  cowron  cultural, 
lanquaqe,  economic,  anlT  kinship  ties,  and  collective  rights. 
After  i019,  tKi>  Hawaiian  Xin^don,  a  politically  tnheaive 
unit  coiBpoiu^cl  of  ond  .u-rrptod  Hy  Native  llawallans,  was  the 
*sln9lc  lafdo**nln<|  entity^  which  held  aboriqifl^l  title  to 
Gnvernment  ai\d  rrown  lands.         •  • 


The  second  and  third  teats  for  abori9in^l  title  aro 
that  the  single  landownln?  entity  had  actual  and  exclusive 
use  snd  occupancy  of  the  spetilfied  lands  (hore,  the 
(3overn»ent  and  Crown  isndsl  fo^.a  lonq  time  before  title  was 
estinquished.    Native  Hawaii ans  appear  to  have  mot  this 
portion  of  the  test  for  aborlqinal  titlir.    For  centuries 
prior  to  Western  contact,  Native  Hawallans  used  and  occupied 
the  lands  ot  HawalUand  eserclsed  collective  rlqhts  in  the 
land.    After  Western  contact,  and  after  the  Mahele,  muc*) 
land  was  converted  to  Individual  fee-simple  owf^rshlp.  i 
However,  the  Ctovernn^nt  snd  Crown  Unds  wore  maintained  as 
lands  held  by  tho  Hawaiian  liln9do«  for  the  t'liofs  and  people 
In  cotton.    One  indication  of  the  rollecf  ve  riqhts  in  these 
lands  was  the  specific  recognition  of  tiadltlonai  native 
rlqtits  of  gathering  and  access  on  Cover  ijnent  and  Crown 
lands.    Further,  tho  csact  ^undarlys  of  these  lands  "can  be 
ascertained  by  referring  to  the  original  Mahelo  Book  and 
docunimtat  as  well  «■  subsequent  transact kona  i,nvolving 
Govarraoent  and  Crown  lands. 

Native  Hawaiians  appear  to  have  mat  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  teat  for  determining  whether  aVative 
.group  held  land  by  aboriginal  .titles. 
Did  the  United  Statoo  extinguish  aboriginal  title? 

The  nr«t  question  to  bo  conoidcred  is  whfthcr  the 
United  states  extinguished  the  aboriginal  title  which  NstiVe 
Hawaiians  way  have  had  In  the  Covernm»nt  and  Crown  lands. 
In  1898  tho  Republic  of  Hawaii  reded  apprommAtely  l.tS 


million  acres  of  aboriginal  land  to  the  United  States.  The 
Republic  of  Hawaii  would  not  have  been  able  tn  cede  these 
lands  to  the  United  States  but  for  the  actions  of  agents  of 
the  United  States  and  the  u»e  of  Awrlcan  troops  five  years 
earlier.    Tho  Intervening  five  years  did  not  extinguish 
abori'gnal  title  to  Covornlnont  and  Crown  lends  since  only 
voluntary  abendonment  of  those  lands  by  Native  Hawaiians 
would  divest  Hatlve  Hawaiians  of  aboriginal  title.  Under 
traditional  principles  of  Indian  law,  forcifile  dispossession 
by  non-natives,  as  in  the  case  of  Native  Hawaiians,  is  not 
voluntary  abandonnent  and  doon  not  extinguish  eboriginal 
j>^ltlc.    Thus,  Native  Hawaiians  continued  to  hold  aboriginal 
title  to  Crown  and  Gover-nment  Lands  until  such  title  was 
extinguished  In  1898  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Annexation. 

Moreover,  even  If  Native  Hawaiians  were  deprived  of 
abor  ilnal  title  In  1893  by  tho  ostablishMnt  of  a 
Provisional  Covern»nt,  the  United°iBlatefl  aay  still  be 
liable.    Under  applicable  principles  of  Indian  law,  the 
United  fitoteB  hoe  boon  held  reaponaible  for  actions  of  third 
parties  depriving  aboriginal  people  of  their  land  rights,  if 
the  United  Staten  aided  in  or  sanctioned  the  actions  of 
those  third  parties^     A  strong  urguawnt  could  be  oade  that 
ouch  was  the  case  In  Hawaii  wheru  the  United  States  gave 
support  and  military  protection  to  the  Provisional 
Govermaent . 

Right  ft  to  reparationn  or  restltuilon  for  lofl^  pf  aboriginal 


Assuning  Native  Hawaiians  had  aboriginal  title  to  Crown 
snd  Covernaent  lends,  and  that  that  title  was  extinguished 
by  the  United  States,  no  existing  law  provides  for  ^ 
reparations  or  restitution  for  the  loss  of  these  lands. 
Although  the  Fifth  hm^nOmint  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  ^irohibits  the  federal  governs«r.^  from  taking 
Und  ^thout  Just  cwpensation,  courts  havo  held  that 
aborlgl--.  title  is  not^ a  vested  property  right.     It  is  only 
a  right  of  occupancy  which  the  sovereign  may  terminate  at 
any  time  without  payment.    Therefore,  It  has  been  held  that 
the  loss  of  aboriginal  title  does  not  automatically  entitle 
the  loser  to  compensation  under  the  fifth  Amendment. 

While  there  is  no  constitutional  provioion  which  would 
compel  coftpenoation  for  the  loss  of  aboriginal  title, 
Congresji  has  previously  providi-d  eithof      judicial  forum  for 
compensation  or  directly  atted  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
such  title.    There  is  ample  legal  and  equitable  preredint 
for  such  action  in  special  lurisdlct ional  arts  giving  Indian 
tribes  the  right  to  br  ng  their  aboriginal  title  claims  into 
court,  tho  Indian  Claims  comnl salon  Art,  and  tho  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

In  conclusion.  Native  MawmUnB  afip.«ar  to  meet  thr 
tests  for  establishing  ahoi Iginal  title  to  the  Crown  and 
Government  lands  of  Hawaii,    further  aboriginal  title 
appears  to  hovr  been  e«t  InguUhrd  by  thr  Unlt..d  States 
either  at  the  time  of "  onnewV *on       through  oailler  acts 
sanctioning  the  deprivation  of  such  title.    Native  Hawaiiaiis 
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My  be  sntltled  to  coapentttlon  for  luch  ixtin^tiiihaBnt  by 
the  United  Sttttt  under  ixittinQ  It^tl  prineipUt.  Wemwmtt 
^  •,no  present  etetute  providet  (or  rtpivratlone  or  ce^peniitien 
ro6  that  toss. 

C.     ARE  NATIVE  fMVAnANS  EfTTITLEO  TO  RBPARATIOliS  OH 

PEST  I  TUT  VON  >0R  LOSS  OP  PECOQNISEO  TITUS  TO  CftOMH  t 
AND  GOVSnNNBNT  LANDS?  ^' 

The  second  legel  principle  un'ter  which  the  United 

ftaten  has  provided  reparations  or  reatltutlon  for  loaa  of 

land  is  if  the  United  Statei  has  *reco9nised*— aclmovladqed 

by  its  laws—the  titl#  of  'the  native  group  to  the  land.  ' 

Again,  npecific  leqsl  requirementa  to  eatabllah  that  the 

United  Statoi  has  recognmd  title  nuat 'be  met. 

"Recoqnited*  title,  in  (edra*  law,  occuri  when  Conqraaa  hea 

9Mntfid  an  lAdian  tribe  the  "right  to  occupy  and  use* 

rortain  lands  permanently,    "ftecognited*  |itle  neans  the. 

grant  to  Indian  tribes  n(  *righta  In  lei^d  which  were  In 

addition  to  tho  Indiana*  traditional  use  end  occupancy 

rights  eMerriied  only  with  perniiiion  of  ths  ■overelgn.  .  , 

.*     (Efiphasis  supplied.)    Thia  aactloQ  analysea  thoae 

r«»<^*«4U!>(^ntji^  in  light  nf  Native  Hawaiian  hiatory. 
.# 

^  First,  rpt'ognixrd  title  must  coaw  fron  the  United 

Statei  Congrena.  •'Before  1690  Conqreas  had  no  juriadiction 
■vr  N/its\^r  iMwaiuns,  jlt-hou(|h  thc>  United  States  did  flgi> 
nutnorouii  trvatii*';  with  the  Native  Hawaiian  governaent.  ' 

Thit<>>  the  grn^Ti'tl  principle  is  that  only  Congreaa  can 
a'-i-tir(t  r'*«-<>nni/f'<|  »*iA\t',  Mnwr^yrr,  Kiint'h.inchfl  ltl*fl  action 
in  setting  aside  /ipproxitiAtely  l,s  million  acrea  of 
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Hawaiian  inonarchy  was  overthrown  in  1B91.     In  187S,  another 
treaty  between  the  United  States  And  Hawaii  was  signed 
providing  duty-free  entry  of  certain  Avyican  gooda  and 
products  into  Hawaii  and  vice  veraa.     In  lBt7t  thla 
Peciprocity  Treaty^was  Aise^ed  to  give  thtf  United  Statea  the 
exclusive  right  to  enter  and  use  Pearl  Harbor  aa  a  coaling 
and  repair  station.    Obviously,  in  gainin'x  the  use  of 
Hawaiian  lands,  the  Unitad  States  nuat  have  recognised  that 
the  title  of  those  lands  rested  in  the  Hawaiian  govarnaent. 

Mhile  these  treaties  ore  clearly  very  dlfferant  freei 
those  negotiated  with  Indian  tribea,  they  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  recognised  and  acknowledged  the  ealatlng 
government  of  Hawaii  and  tlie  rights  of  that  governaept  to 
the  territory  then  within  ite  donaln.    In  some  senses*  then* 
this  af^unted  to  a  recognition  ol  title  in  the  Hawslisn 
g)verniMnt« 

The  title  to  the  approainateiy  1.7)  million  acreh  of 
Oov  irnment  and  Or  own  Lands  cMned  in  cotanon  by  Hawaiian 
natives  prior  to  1B93  was  a  Ic/mI  title,  granted  In  ac<  jr** 
dance  with  the  JoMotir  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  govei'DMnt. 
That  govprn»ent  ^as  fully  rec^ognised  by  the  International 
ronpunitv  and  the  United  States  as  tha  legltlnata  govfrna^t 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Arguably,  that  title  would ^have 
bean  property  under  the  Fifth  AaendBant  hed  It  bean  held  by 
an  Indian  tribo  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Statea.  « 

AUUit  i(>riu]  ly,  il  t.liuuld  b(.<  nolod  ;.hat  the  United 
States,  in  the  past,  h4«,  reapected  property  rlghta  of 
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Ooj^ernasnt  lands  to  "the  chlsfs  snd  the  People  of  wy 
mngdw,*  end  reserving  enother  1  'ellllon  seres  ss  Crown 
lend  indleste  that  the  title  held  by  Netive  Rewellene  My 
hew  been  not  only  aberlglnel  In  nature,  but  elao  a  fonial, 
vested  title.    Ttie  spprovel  of  ffeaehaiMhe  Itl*s  sctlons  by 
tha  aawsiian  teglelsture  in  the  Aet  of  JUns  7,  IMS, 
«iVheslt4ie  the  point  that  that  ,titls  wes  s  forwal  tit  Is, 
granted  in  eocordMce  with  Hawslian  law.    rurtheraore,  that 
title  wss  iapUcitly  recofnised  by  the  United  Btstee  in 
nuMrmia  treetlss  end  egraeaente 

In  1126  the  first  foraal  egreeaent  between  ths  United 
Stetes  snd  t^  Hewailsn  Rlngdoa  wss  negotlsted.  Although 
that  treety  waa  never  ratified  by  the  United  St#taa  Senata 
it  wea  . 

.  .  .  clearly  an  International  act,  signed  aa  auch  by 
the  atiuiorltiee  of  the  then  Independent  Hewallen 
govercfMnt,  end  by  e  rapreeentatlve  of^  the  United 
Statee,  whoae*  inatnictlona,  while  vague,  aniO  be 
regerded  aa  aufflcient  authority  for  hie  Ughetura,  Ic^, 
View  of  tha  tlwn  rteoteneaa  of  the  region  rren  the  aeat 
of  governaent  end  the  gen are 1  discretion  which  thoaa 
Inatructione  granted, 

K)  1949,  the  Congreee  ratified  a  forms 1  treaty  between 
the  United  Stetea  and  the  Rlngdoa  g|  Hawaii  dealing  with 
friendship,  coaaarcc,  dt^d  navigation.    Article  One  provided 
for  the  "pe^tual  peaca  and  aalty  between  the  United  atatee 
end  the  Ring  of  the  HMailan  talanda,  hie  heira  and 
aueceaaora."    The  initial  life-apan  of  thla  Prlandahip 
Treety  "waa  10  yeare.    After  the  Inltlel  tan  year,  eech 
party  had  the^right  to  terainato  the  treaty  after  a  year's 
notice.    Thla  traety  waa  etlU  In  affect  at  the  tlae  the 
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native  people  which  were  recognised  under  prior  governaants. 
Congraaa  and  the  court a  hava  long  reapected  grants  to  notlve 
people  under  the  lews  of  enother  aoverelgn.    Thla  policy  la 
based  on  International  lew  precept a.    The  aoat  laportant 
axaaplaa  of  native  groupa  that  have^clelaa  traceabla  in  pai% 
to  the  lewa  of  other  eoveralgna  are  the  P*Jeblo  and 
Cellfomla  Indiana,  ««hose  clalas  rested  on  Spanish  and 
Nexlcen  lew,  and  the  Alaaka  Katlvea,  cleiaing  in  part  under 
Kuaalan  law.    In  eech  ceae,  Congreaa  acted  to  establlah  a 
procedure  to  de^ralna  and  conflra  tltla. 

If  recogniiad  title  la  agtabllahed,  ctnpen^atlon  It  due 

e 

under  the  Plfth  Aaendaent.    Thua,  if  Native  'tawaiiana  were 
accorded  recogniscNl  tltlo  by  an  action  of  thi   United  States 
Congreaa,  they  can  be  coapenaated  for  ioaa  of  that  title. 
Actlona  of  the  United  Statea  before  189S  probably  would  not 
be  coapenaable  under  tlio  Plfth  Asiendaent  aa  a  'taking*  ttt 
the  Governaent  and  Crown  landa  becauae  the  United  Stetes  did 
not  have  juriadlctlon  over  Hawaii.    However,  ennexatlon 
Itself  My  be  conaldered  «  taking  under  the  the  Pifth 
AMftdMnt  because  In  thet  proceaa  the  Crown  and  QevernMnt 
lenda  were  appropriated  for  use  by  the  federal  governM^t 
purauant  to  a  Congreaaional  authorisation.     Although  the 
1900  Organic  Act  provided  that  the  lar.da  ceded  to  the  United 
Stetea  under  tho  Joint  Kesolutlon  of  Anneaatlorf  would  K«Mln 
In  the  poaaession,  use  snd  control  of  the  Territory  of 
Hewsll,  these  lends  were  trsnsferred  to  tUs  United  stetes  In 
fee  snd  only  through  Congresalo^iel  authority  could  those 
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IftAda  hm  ditpoMd  of.    Tharafora,  whiU  Hativ*  ttt«aii«ni  did 

not  hava  •reco9ntia4  titU"  in  tha  iaaa  aani*  ai  Indian 

tribatf  appilcablv  princlplat  of  imSlan  law  ai  ifall  ai 

,  aqiilUbla  prlnciplai  Indlcati  that  iatlva  Hawallani  aay  ba 

antltled  to  rapa^ationi  or  raatltution  for  tha  toii  of  thair 

landi.  ^ 

0.    AW  NAtm  HAMAIIAN8  CUTITLSO  TO  MBPAMTtONS  Ot 
KBSTXTUtlON  POIb  t/)88  Of  SOVBRBIGNTY 

Native  groups  have  alio  lud^  ctnint  tftat  they  ilMnild  be 

given  coppeniation  for  loia^of  •aovirpiqnty, "    Thii  iection 

dafinai  iovereighty  and  then  coniidera  whether  the  law 

providei^cGiNlteniatian  for  iti  ioii  in  the  context  pf  tha 

facti  relevant  to  Nitive  Hawaiiani. 

The  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affalri  difinii  iovereignty  ai 

the  power  to  control  internal  and  intamal  affairi  and  the 

riqht  of  aelf-qoverneent .    Although  the  cotirta  of  the  Uniled 

6tetii  have  iaanined  the  coacept  of  aovareiynty  ai  it 

rilitei  to  In\llan  tribe^,  that  concept  doei  not  appear  to  be 

applicable  to  tiul^tive  Bawf  iian  olai«.    Thia  ia  tgiia 

primarily  becauie  the  In<|ian  tribei  caaa  with!  i  tha 

territorial  )uriadictlon  of  tl>e  United  Statei.    Barly  in  the 

hiiiory  of  American  jurisprudence  it'waa  deieniined  that 

Indian  tribei  were^doTOBtic.  dependent  nationi*  who 

exercised  inherent *j>owori  of  a  United  aovereignty  end  w^oae 

•overeiinty  •exiito  only  at  the  iufferance  pf  Congre^i  and 

la  BUbiact  to  complete  dofoaaanco."    In  ihort,  CongreAi  can 

take  away  aovereignty  of^nitive  groupa  at  will,  further. 


Congreit  haa  been  very  reluctint  to  recogniie  losa  of 
oovereignty  aa*^i  coifipeniable  claim. 

However,  in  the  caae  of  Native  Hawiiiani,  a  unique 
aituation  ii  priiented  in  thit  the  very  -baiia  of  the  cliiw 
for  loii  of  aovereignty  ie  that  the  United  Statca  directly 
acted  to  cauae  that  loii.    Since,  until  IMJ,  Native 
Hawaiiani  were  eeaberi  of  an  organit^d,  aelf-governing 
nation*  princlpUi^bf  international  rather  thaif  do^eitic  law 
My  be  applicabU,    It.My  be  that,  if  the  factual  claini  of 
hatlv^Htwaiiani  are  validated,  the  United  Statei  violated 
,  the  Hawaiian  «ingdo»«i  right  to  independence  ai  well  ai  t^i 
international  law  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affeiri  of  another  country,    further,  thii 
violotion  »ay  have'been  compounded  by  the  United  States* 
awbiequant  acguiaition  of  the  OoVerntwnt  and  Crown  iandp  of 
Hawaii. 

The  fact  that  these  actioni  were  taken  in  spite  of  the 
oppoiition  of  the  Nittve  Hawaiian  people  and  that  i\ich 
oppoiition  wii  known  in  Congraa*.  MV  ^ot  give  riie  to  a 
legal  right,  but  could  give  rHic  to  a  mOf  'i  duty  on  tha  part 
of  the  united  Statei  to  provide  rep^rationa  or  restitution. 
While  Native  Hawaiiana  have  no  preaent  lagal  entitlement  to 
compeniiticn  for  iny  losa  of  aovereignty  againat  the  United 
Statoa,  Congreia  could.  If  i^  so  choae,  provide  direct 
reparationa,  and  rootltution  tui  the  cUi«. 

B,     TRUST  WOATIOHSHIP  BEWreH  THE  HATIVM  Of  HAMAII  AMD  T«B 
UNXTCO  STATES 


If  a  apeciai  truat  relet ionahip  between  tha  federal 
1   Government  and  Native  Hawaiiana  exiate,  which  is  vefy 
'  simiier  to  tto  trust  relet lonatfl^tween  the  Pederel 
Government:  and  United  States  tribes,  a  failure  of  tf.e 

united  fltstea  to  meet  the  terma  of  the  true*  «ay  provide  e 
"^sis  for  compeneation.    Tt«  theory  has  been  advanced. that, 
-It  haa  long  been  recvgnited  that  a  special  relationahip, 
characterited  aa  a  fiduciary  relationahip,  eKista  between 
th)  Federal  Govarnment  and  Indian  tribea,-  and  that,  "The 
'•federal-H;waiien  native  relationahip  arises  froia  United 
States*  participation  ^in  ^  over,  r-^  of  t^o, native 
government  and  aubocguent  federaloO»nerahip  of  the  legal 
title  to  natlv#»  lands.' 

*   A  fiduciary  relationahip  hetwoon  the  federal  fJoArnmont 
and  native' group  can.arlae  from  proviaiona  of  a  treaty, 
statute  or  «gr«.omentB  with  the  tribe,  tAm  act*  which  gr<intv 
benefits  to  a  n,itive  group  and  from  the  entire  coursg  of 
dealings  between        United  Statea  and  the  native  group.  A 
fiduciary  UruatJ  .elationahip  My  have  eriaen  from  the  fact 
that  the  united  Rtatee  Miniater  to  Hawaii  aupported 
establishment  of  the  Provisional  Covernment  in  ISO. 
Although  the  Hawaiian  lelands  were  not  part  of  the  United 
Statea  in  1I9J,  and  the  federal  Government  exercised  no 
eovereignty  over  them,  Bubseit«rnt  acguisiton  of  Hawaii  and 
particularly  the  Governmacit  ^nd  Crown  Unds  Pay  give  rise  to 
a  trust  relet lonthip.    While  the  United  Statea  has  never 
explicitly  reci^nlted  such  a  reUtlonahlp.  the  course  of 
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dee  lings  befveen  the  ^federal  government  and  Native  Nawsiiavs 
Asy  iaply  iuch  a  rilbtionfhip; 

The  federal  governb«nt  hai  long'  recognised  Native 
RaWatiani  ai  a  distinct  a*ioriginal  group  and  hat  dealt  with 
them  in  a  Winner  iimilar  to  other  native  American  groupi. 
Traditionally,  cirtain  critiria  have  been  v*onildarad  in 
determining  whether  a  group  of  Indiani  !•  a  •tribe*  entitled 
to  federal  protection  and  iervicei.^  These  criteria  include 
treaty  relationi  with  the  United  Statea,  Congreoiional  acti 
or  executive,  ordera  denominating  the  group  a  tribe,  collec- 
tive rights  in  tribal  lan^i  or  ftinda,  recognition  by  other 
Indian  tribei,  and  political  authority  over  inembera  ixar- 
cised  through  i  tribal  council  or  other  governmental  form, 
Oth^r  fictors* which  have  been  coniirfered  are  tha  cxiitence 
of  special  appropriation  itemi  for  the  ^roup,  the  iocial 
solidarity  of  the  group,  and  ethnological  apd  historical 
considerations* 

Applying  these  criteria  to  Native  Hawallans,  it  is 
obvious  that  Congress  has  afforded  Hawalians  reco«»ition  ss 
an  aLirJ^lnil  group,    from  an  early  period,  the  United 
Statei  negotiated  treat iei  ^ith  the  Hawaiian  Bingdom  calling 
for  peace  ind  friendihip  and  providing  reciprocal  trads 
rights.    These  ti.  eties  recognited  the  independence  and 
iovereignty  of  the  notive  government. 

In  1S9J,  President  Clevsland  acknowledged  the  rols  the 
United  states  Ninioter  end  American  troops  played  in  bring- 
ing about  the  overthrow  of  the  native  government  and 
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rtcomnded  restoration  ot  that  qovernmnt.    Although  no 
action  waa  taken,  Quaan  Lllluokalanl  continuad  to  rapratant 

her  peop;*  and  contlnuaUy  ■ou9ht  redraw  fro«  Congraaa.  On 
nuinaroua  occaiiona,  legislation  waa  Introduced  Into  Congraaa 
lo  redresa  that  wrong.  Plnaliy,  three  yiara  aftar  the 

Uueen'i  death,  at  the  urging  of  Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo 
Ralanianaole.  Conqreaa  adopted  the  Hawaiian  Homea  Co^aalon 
Act.    Under  the  Act,  Congress  recognised  Ita  truat 
obligations  to  Naclve  HawiUans  and  placed  In  trust,  for  tha 
benefit  of  ihoae  with  50*  or  isore  aboriginal  blood,  over 
200,000  acres  of  land  to  bo  tiaed  for  the  development  of 
hoi^Ts,  r.inrhes*.  and  farms.    TJw  lands  placed  In  trUat  under 
the  Haw/iiian  Hon»*«  Coiwnioslon  Act  were  part  of  the  more  than 
1.75  nillion  acres  of  Oovernmeni  and  Crowr.  Unda  ceded  to 
the  UnltRd  States  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  at  the  time  of 
annosation.    As  with  other  natiNf*  groi^  recognised  by 
Congress,  a  portion  of  the  aboriginal  lands  acquired  by  the 
Onltnd  States  was  specifically  aet  aalde  In  trust  for  the 
protection  an.l  rehabilitation  of  the  people  whose  landa  were 
taken.  ^, 

When  the  ILiwaiian  Moiiwo  Commiaaion  Act  wrts  being 
rori!iidero<1,  nni.  of  the  nsues  raised  waa  whether  Congress 
'h^rt  thp  |M.wi.r  to  IrqiRlate  for  the  benefit  of  native 
Hawaiian^.    At  that  time  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  gave  an  ofinion  uph<tiding  the  Congreasal  pover 

,  ,   1,.,,  \  i..r  I,  III-;,   ii.iw.li  I  .11     .iri.il(>e|i/in':  It  to 

the  pr>wrr  to  lr..,isi.,t«vfor  the  benefit  of  Indians. 
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conditions  of  native  Hawailanc"  as  one  o*  the  five  trust 
purpoBPB  for  whlrh  proceeds  and  Income  from  ceded  lands 
could  be  usnd.    Cndrd  landn  arc  thost*  Government  and  Crown  k 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  annexation. 
Moreover,  the  A<imiBsioi\  Act  provides- that  failure  to  use  the 
lands  ami  funds  an  spcrified  "shall  constitute  a  breach  of 
trust,  for  which  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  United  States." 
ftoth  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  and  the  Admission  Act 
form  the  basis  for  a  trust  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Native  Hawallans. 

Othi-r  indications  that  Congress  Ma  undertaken 
fiduciary  responsibi 1  it leo  towards  Native  Hawallans  can  be 
founH  in  recently  enacted  Uqis lat  Ion.    For  Instance,  In 
l<»74  CoruireTt  made  HawfliianB  eligible  for  participation  in 
thv  proqr-ims  of  the  Administration  for  Native  Americans.  In 
19  71),  cor<jrre»B  amended  the  Comprehensive  rmploym...it  and 
Training  Art  to  include  Hawallans  in  the  Indian  Hanpower 
Protjram  admlni  stored  by  the  Director  of  Indian  and  Native 
American  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    In  the  sane 
year,  the  95th  Congress  adopted  the  Aowrlcan  Indian 
ppliglous  Freedoft  Art  and  Included  Hawaiian  natives  In  Ita 
covnrag*?.      Thf>  H.iwalian  Education  Study  Act  of  1980,  in 
establishing  a  sprciol  commission  on  Hawaiian  education, 
recognised  that  native  Hawallans,  Ilka  other  native 
Amertcnm,  rrtnk  yironqit  the  lowest  In  level  of  educational 
i»tt.iiniw»nt .    nvrn  thr>  N.I.  ivo  M.iw.Ht.in  Study  Commlaslon  Act 


Congraaa*  da  t  a  nine  t  Ion  that  Hawaiian  natlvaa  ahould  b« 

treated  aa  other  aboriginal  groupa  alao  ia  reflected  In 

Souee  Coeiilttee  on  Terrltoriee  toportt 

In  the  opinion  of  your  cooMlttee  thora  1*  no  conatltu- 
tlonaX  difficulty  whatever  Ihvolved  In  eettlno  aalda 
end  deva loping  lenda  of  the  Tarrltorv  for  native 
Hawailana  only  .  .  .    tTlha  leglalation  la  baaed  upon  e 
reeaonabla  and  not  an  arbitrary  claaalf icatlon  and  la 
thua  noc  unoenatltutional  claaa  laglalatlon.  Further 
there  ere  nuaeroua  congraaaional  pracadenta  for  auch 
leglelatlon  In  prevloua  eneetaMnta  granting  Indiana 
.  .  .  apecial  prlvllegaa  In  obtaining  and  ualng  the 
public  lenda. 

Blnce  tho  edoptlon  of  the  Hawaiian  Honea  Connlaalon 
Act«  Congreae  haa  continued  to  acknowledge  their  truat 
obligatlona  to  Rawellen  natlvaa.    In  the  1959  Adaiiaalon  Aot« 
Congraaa  relnforcad  tha  fedarel  gov<)rivaent'e  reaponalblllty 
to  Hawellen  netivea  by  requiring  the  S^ate  of  Hawaii  to 
adopt  the  Hawaiian  Honea  Coaaleelon  Act\a  part  of  Its 
conatltutlon.    Significantly,  the  fcderal\overnnent  atUl 
retelna  certain  raaponalbllltlea.    tend  exch^gea  mat  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  and  t^e  Act  Itaalf 
cannot  be  amended  without  Congresalonal  action,  unleaa  tha 
anandflunta  deal  aolely  with  admlnlatratlve  nattera  or 
Increaae  benefits  to  Native  Hawailana.    The  federal 
government  haa  acknowledged  Its  fiduciary  obligations  In  and 
anlcua  curiae  brief  filed  in  K<»'aukah<i-Panapwa  Community 
Aaa'n.  v.  Hawaiian  Howes  Commloslon.  a  ninth  circuit  case 
Involving  alleged  vlolatlona  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Coanlaalon  Act. 

The  State  Admlaalon  Act  alao  recognUed  native 
Hawallans  In  section  ill)  by.deHignatlng  "the  betterment  of 
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can  be  viewed  aa  a  recognition  of  certain  obligatlona  to 
Native  Americana. 

Like  Mny  native  A^v-lcan  groupa.  Native  Hawailana  have 
aought  raparatlona  and  reatltutlon  for  actlona  of  the  United 
Statea.    In  limited  waya,  the  united  Btatea  appears  to  have 
recognised  e  apecial  trust  obligation  to  Hawaii's  native 
people  and  their  landa.    Congreaa  haa  not  taiten  the  final 
atep  In  giving  forsal  legal  recognition  to  sural  and  ethical 
clalma  of  Native  Hawailana,  however  Congress  appear a  to  have 
Implicitly  undertaken  trust  responslbllltlea  to  Native 
Hawailana. 


The  purpoae  of  thia  chapter  was  to  examine  the  existing 
prlnclplea  which  are  moat  likely  to  provide  a  basis  .for 
roparatlona  and  reatltutlon  to  Native  Hawallans  for  loss  of 
landa  or  sovereignty.    As  aet  forth  here,  the  review  shows 
that  exlatlng  prlnclplea  do  provide  a  baals  for  reparatlona 
and  reatltutlon.    However,  no  present  law  allows  Native 
Hawailana  to  aaaert  their  claim  In  a  court  of  law. 
Therefore,  apecial  laglalatlon  appears  neceaaary  to  provide 
Native  Hawailana  with  such  a  mocHanlam  or  to  directly  give 
reparatlona  and  raatltutlor..    Congreaa  has  reaponded  In  the 
paat  to  native  fat^icem  trlalaei*  once  with  the  passage  of. 
the  Indian  Clalma  Comsisslon  Act  In  1946,  again  In  1971  with 
the  Alaaka  Native  Clalma  Sett  lament  Act.    Congress  haa  alao 
allowed  Indian  trlbea  to  bring  ault  In  fecferal  court  under 
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tht  Um»  tnatUt  and  constitution  o(  tho  Unlttkl  6t«tM* 
ror  this  rrnMlMlon«  tito  nost  tUp  1*  to  oontldor«  it 
fonnltUa  U«  r«coflMnd«tloaa  at  •  latir  tUy*  of  its 
|HPCMai«ga«  what  imi  i— iiilat  \nM  sbou'.d  bs  Mdt  to  Congrsss 
In  cudar  to  adoquattly  add     •  tho  lUelvo  HaMllan  claia* 
Vhla  report  It  boing  prtparM  undor  ii  ttatMt*  which  roqulr«* 
th*  Covdaalon  to  direct  Its  finding.)  and  rtccvMndatlona  to 
Congross*    Tlwr«fer««  censidoratlon  of  Meh  Congrtttional 
action  Is  particularly  appreprlata* 


SPBClAt  MBSSAOEa 

\m  «yr«ct^urailMMivlQtiitCoii|f«iitbtMyRltmUto<«r 
itkito*  witk  Hmtt  <M  cmirattd  flat  iaimliM  il  wiwlllfait  fittbir 

tta^V  t  aa  Ml  tbfa  «e«  I*  rtfort  ■  dtttiH*  HMaft  bi  Um  Ktnal 

ta  H«««U.m4  HwtiKi  is  Ikt  war  d  ■  wdatlaB  Ikmnih  Bxtrwitt* 
trtiM  of  Uw  pvfalM  yimilii.  Pwht  it  rnftf  tad  M^dknt  that  th» 
Mtur  AmM  ba  laftnid  to  ikt  hnste  MrtlHffiir  aad  dlmiiaa  d  C«»^ 
|fm «ttk •  Ml fapbaaiha  al  ika  iiiiiiui  tlkM  far  aMdt  to dirJaiU 
flMfffKy  Md  a  Siliiiiiil  al  ifea  coMiteailM  Mliltt  tew  |»r> 
ctflsA  By  aciim. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAce 
PRESIDENT  CLSVetAND  TO  CONGRESS 
DECEMBER  IB,  1693 


\U\  Hyht  a^  jwict  lhaatd  dtUnaiM  ika  rtik  to  t»  fol. 
laofd  to  licatint  Ihia  tnh^t.  |(  iuiti«ul  Ikhkm^  i«  to  Ir  ilikiwiMH 
aa«  a  iltali*  for  imilortal  «af*Mtea  dwMiMartHHi  »itli  i  fara  ^ 
%9ttttM»tA  1104  our  o*a  od(hl  to  rvfalatf  mjr  fomlutt,  |  haw  *  Urti* 
MiuppivMfd  Ika  aiMoi  a«d  rtMran^t  of  oar  Oimiwwai  a*)  ih« 
«»k»*far  wUch  tht  «o««i«fMt  of  our  pnida  dmatMlt  d  tbrir  mH^ 
.fvraatc 

WhM  (ba  ffVMt  AialaisrttldH  Mttfvd  nfon  Itt  (totki.  iIm  fkmu$ 
■id  aadrf  cuaMfctalnn  t  irtatv  pwaliBt  for  I  ha  aaneattiea  of  xU 
Hattiilaa  Ntsila  to  tW  t«»rit«*  d  thf  tiuial  JU*!^  HmH  oMin 
aar  CbntllttiiMi  aod  ii«gtlM«iilat|tMiM|  «if  limit*  ii  t  u%tAtt* 
iMmol  iha  liiiimt  attrtbota  of  mytxtitm,  ami  if  Mtmd  opottt 
M  Kacniin  act  all  lhlH|«  nrlalioK  to  in*  itanwciHMiihoiiM  i«(tear 
■ad  ftva  fton  aw^doB.  AMItteoal  ininnrtant*  aliarM  to  thia  m. 


I  iih|wftaii«  aliarM  to  tMa  |at 
iMUr  trtaivol  Moraalton  IvratHt  it  nmltinftliinr  ,i«pjftura  fn^ 
•abtnkn  Aamiras  ttadhim  la  iMmMmi  f..,  «.M.rhM  ta  nur  t«, 
rtlMy  of  i«laMt«  nl  tbr  M  morf  than  i  imc  oiiIm  r^nrnvad  ftoa,  tmt 
artrrM  roatl  ^ 

thaw  mntdnatioiia  aiitM  not  of  thHH«rl«f«»t1  f.ir  iHtrtfmtm 
tW  nat|jtctt«  o(  a  i#aiir  *«»»t^  ojmi  br  « iwtkHim  AJmimttrtiioa.  but 
M  ancnml  fi«M  iha  tkmtrtitt  MTnm|>tn)iiic  itir  lrr.it)  vIkii  utbniiiH 
ta  ihr  IWiialtthat  \\m  o»«mMp  of  Ha».i<i  u  h  trwirmi  to  w  w  a 
tHkflttI  Oemnitirai  •»!  «p  to  itwm'  iba  ceiWitulMnil  r«Wt  of  th. 
iiUadi. «}»  bMt  bam  drthfOMrf.  and  IUkI  ..,^^1  thai  Mnh  tZ 
Miw-I  Oo»tfoio«rt  had  iba  lonioa  d  dtbar  |«n«.hr  rnohitld.  ^ 
««ncf  T*o  olhtr  naMrbahla  faalwn  U  tb«  ir^n^lon  oatwanf 
Mtraciad  att«i!fc«i    tea  «ti  iIm  aMrwrtiairy  ut  nt 

<<|ifaih)r.cbaractrti«teft  •«  tl|  irtMarimH  tomiTinl  •nh  tha  tntly 
It  iftwrwl  Ibat  A  MMtlnl  <dU||t,v  t4  saU*Y<  t^UuMUy  the  aottrcv  of 
»b»  raruit  afiiiM*  tb*  «aeatlt«t^l  Cnmnmcrti  <4  it,«alt,  ^ 
■H  on  AMtutUy,  Iba  Mtb  dar  \|amiinf,  tlut  im  Moiday  tlM  i«4h 
^ll«it«d  StatM  f«4«H  «m  Ia^|i1  M  iinm4n\u  fmm  a  mmI  «c*«j 
h!tet  w  it«  katfaor;  ihtloa  ite  ttlVb*  •clmw  of  t  PrevMwa)  Cw 
rm^t  »t«  |>'if*»tad.  a»l  a  |wacb»uVii  lumiHit  »t«  lArara  •*»  «« |)J 
«Ma  daa  (aainrvd  a«4  itad  ai  tha  OnXfutHiit  lailktjni;  ihAt  lataH4|. 
iirtr  tl*t#«|a»  Iba  ittiicd  Btatca  ■lluMli^n«nKl•lM  tba  IVoaWawi 
Ovmnmral  thiM  ntai«4.  that  l«o  da)t  aiiat«4tii«,(4t  ilu  l^tb  dar  of 
JttWT.  c»«ial«4oaa»a  itfMMllitt  Mrh  CWtnflinrt  mM  lot  tbh 
wmrf  im  fi  riaautr  ci««riatlr  cbtrtand     tl»  afiMnt  i« 

to  FraiMan  im  llia  >Mh  fby  aT  jamutr  ai*l  in  W*K)imgl<M  oa  the  ^ 
j^of  K^^a*m, :  that  «q  iba  mti  dar tbay  h*d  thk4r  ftr^  iatrrrirw  •lib 
«■  S«  »tr.  tthl  «(Mbcr  on  ihe  ( It  b.  •  tim  fU  traaiv  of  am 
Um  •**  t*miieai\f  agfrnl  Hpm.  aoil  thii  nii  tlie  >|ih  li  fmniitlr 
Mtifeli«i  aihl  vu  ibr  151I1  ttaimaitint  m  ilir  Krmir  Tbu«  l«i«t«« 
fhaiMilatteoaf  tba  art^w  lor  a  rrutrHMijI  (;otTtftBiaat  i*  Hf^, 


4 


littir  of  taMMlkm  0iMdn4c<i  whli  mwIi  Oo^fVMnnrt  iN  cntlrt  uUr* 
««1  wtft  ihUly  tM  d*)».  Mittn  o<  •bicb  «rt  •pent  by  llw  llMtbas 
Coinil)t>4kmtft  m  llwif  U>  W»»Jilnnlnn. 

la  tht  iqwn  U»       o«  tht  «nh  Iht 

it«4ly  it  cktdjr  «pp«a}t4  iht(  tl»tt  «r«  ««»  f mJneO  ta  1^  . 
irf  f«f  ^  ibt       rhtl  Tht  o(  iht  PrtthkBttc 

amjs^lag  tht  lt«*tjr  imlMtxA  %hM  "tht  -Atrthnm    tht  Mooiithjr 
««t  ttol  'n  lir  wtjr  ira)a(«4  ,hrilu«Ouv«mit>ciit."tiil  lit  t  iHicr  (0 
tht  iWtJmi  ffdoi  f>»t  fccwltir  «rf  «»•»•.      ■AMiltwl  to  tht 
«iih  Iht  tmiyjiM  fuUvwuig  i^^  « 

lift  lit  llttT«  *^  ^ 

■Mt  W IW  UtilH  tWIM  Vititlrv  WIU  th^r  I  to         .  ablMte  t«4  «hn  tttf 

mm  !■  »h»  OfWMn«4  HriUhi*. »to  »irtW«.ito imm^, 

ito  Wmki.lW  Ht«  •*  **  C  

9ul  •  ptutni  bIm>  MWBt^wtd  MHl  itctty.slfiinl  hjr  ibt  Qw««  tad 
htt  ratnivttri  m  »•«  'ih-f  •^y^w  liw  Wwrwima)  Oow«ra> 

MifBI.  «hhh  miitiiltlr  Mtlcd  lhif»»»  )J«fcW  lu  tlit  m\nf\et  ioKw  ti 
llif  Uniu-d  wtiw  imin»tef  h-Ml  ctiwl  t'mirO  Uulw  to  U 
bndiiJ  tt  lluiwliilu  ant  diNUnO  ibJl  ^'  '^'^  •ueli  rtovl*i«iiil 

itovtnimrttt 

Th«  liuib  nr  f  lUilY  U  lhit  pWUm  »a*  MiU  t>  o(  Iht  IW|MtMW«, 
tl  Itilr.  miltiliii  Uil  tlw  loiHTjImcnl  "f  ii«  luilli  toiiUI  imlurr  ow  r*v 
ctntiirtil »"  i»C"iiia»v  »ith  Ihv'  kcinbkiKv  of  *  it.iwtumMil  tliin  anted. 
iwrn>uU  flinty  usiiNuitf  ttvm  ihc  *i»M4Hit  III  iIk  ivuIlaI luvt  U«n 
kwiwilii:!)  .kiiiKit  «"Klhv  al  cwwilctjlKHi  !■)  fti»-  SwmU  Vrt  ihttfittb 
or  f4i»it]r     IIh  jKiilia  li  ui  not  IktB  iiiv.-itii:.ili.ti 

I  Cunrvlitil  li  l»U  'iiv  ltuir*lheicruf«.lu«illiill4W  tih  liraiy  ffw* 
lilt  Sttiaic  lit  CMtmiiuiHtti.  twl  nmiiwtiik  lu  v4U<  m  .wriif  .He. fuH. t»l 
imimllal  inu«ii|:.ilNNi  lu  U-  BOj^  i4  Ihc  (KtA  .iilnidiiiK  ll»r  MiUvrnina 
irf  Iho  cMMitirtintMl  (KrtwtiilMil  irf  Hnw.iii  »tn  inti  t»Itii» nl  |n  lit 
pim  irf  tj»  hm  i«Kiiwi»  r.mrfnmciil  •  !«•  '>>^' 
itftliaii  ihv  iUi  J  1 1 .  UlMint.  uI  (ko(KM.  ^  •*,•!  i  icTi4  tlfitiiwo 
yrin  M  h  iWintfT  U.thc  HoMW  .rf  Hf |.ircnUI nx*  iwl  «liuw  tiftfl. 

ran  t4  chihtiiaii  tlit  Com»iii«i«  vt  9,*vgn  MlMn  bt  tlui  buIy.tBd 
hit  rouMi^iH-Hi  f  jniillitiljr « ilh  liilrftuiloul  tniiu-.  ]««ia<)  witli  li»  bi(h 
ch*tMt«f  •ti'l  li«it*»lilt  rrfHilitlun.  **rmtA  lo  fi  Hiirf  Mw  |Wili«lr  fltlnl 
hjt  ib«  dttiiri  mltmlfd  ti»  him  Ht«  rtrnti  .I«.t..itiin  hta  M.ltao  naikt 
the  inttntcuni*  |>iv\u  lu  liini  -ittl  ihi  iu(Ki«rik»ndctlnil  ftoni  Mtitm- 

Tbt«  nHxIiuwa  do  not  rtrt  to  iheU  tt*\*m*  tmitvly  nfm 
Mr.  BloaiH'i  boMUjr  tod  tUUljr  t*  •  Mtt.  nor  a|<aa  Ui  aoHito  tad 


(k«  piillaf  •<  iW  »«r<^        MM  M  uka  Ito  M«l  vbkli  Ml     AWi.  ar  lh« 
•Itor,  vkitli  aviWit  tor  la  AmHci.  |t«t*  tor     ttMrlcM  tinlimnwi.  tvl  Umh 
kl*  |9  Ito  >  M  W  AmhkM  «kHli4r- 
Ht  3\m,  lirlair> 


Thttt  ilcikani  10*11  otttaieljr  liKMr  t  dl4|«lllloo  »nd  Htaliiiaa  of  MlnH 
which  BUf  bt  imiuMtf  ttcalM  »b«fl  taittprrtUit  tht  «igttiric«iiU  of  tht 
mlalittf'i  Moctdtd  Ml  tit  whm  eootMiTitl  tht  prabahtlitin  et  wch 
rood  act  f»  M*  |utt  u  lujr  oat  bt  ^dniititd. 

Id  thh  vk-w  II  Hvm«  |M't>t»t  iu  ijtMt  fraai  A  Iclii-f  ttf  iitea  l»y  ihe 
BJloiitfr  tv  Iht  S«itnMy  uf  Sittt  no  Hit  Mb  d»y  nf  Mttrh.  ilv'-  nnily  t 
)ttt  ptiof  tu  iS*  fttkl  «ltp  tAk«n  luwatd  tMirtAtimi.  hUtt  ^'lin|  IW 
pofeilbihlr  thai  iht  ttMlmg  Oomnineiil  af  Htwall  imiihl  bt-  imtamtd 
by  «B  oid«tlr  ttnl  |M-ac«<ul  rtv^dumiil.  ktlnl^cr  Slmii«i«iiir<  jvMlnv^ 

Ot'lutkHI). la  ithr  ilrfwHnftl  I'l  ««««  l«  I'i'i  liwn  IW  UM>liatf  »mi 
wtmmtut  U  l^atlat  SUlnW***  la  tt/ntn  Mtm  ti^l  ihtaiMhw  rdiw^titly  la  Ito 
^eilM  Wito  M«lr»  klMM  aslAllh^liiriffclrfvivtlri^AAftlt** 

IttilrM.  tot  l»  IW  i>l-lii»*  vt  (to  I'mi*'!  IMmk  li>  llitt«i{  ^ir  i  «u|4Mii4i.  •Ibl 
rtMiito  Ua.i..|Mitc«  ton  l'»>k  miw^IiiI  tt^rrthHsil  ■■ 

tiKmm*t*tt*  t4  drWiW.  I  ik«r»  lo-kaow  kv»  f«i  ilf  |rt»«al  tMint^.i  4«*l  miiI 
(MmaoJti  Mr  64tUit  (tmt  MttklbkH  iHUn>jliuMl  lutH  uti  rtt>t4tm\t  ih  i»m 
<Mii«f»«(wi  Htdtc«to<  It  Ito  1U<4  |Ht  U  Him  ilt^iirb 

To  ■  Bitisltr  uf  ttiii  Ittnptr.fult  o(  ml  tm  anntttliou.  Ihctt  -crtiX'i 
to  trm  tt  Jtnusrr-  i*9l-  <^  pt«ciM  tlppwiiially'lor  which  ht  «t« 
Muhfuliy  ailiing-ta  opfDrtMily  whRh  by  limetf  "tkwi'liwi  Jf-n 
ttubiithcd  inttniitliatut  rolct  tttd  latctdnttn"  ml|hi  \m  loifttiiml  to 
iwoMloHr  MTx«n)i)Uh  iht  f  fttt  6b^  in  vit«.  tad  «v  ttt  <iill»  fW- 
ptttd  ror  tht  tftdHiHt  toibadMn  «iib  vbkh.  in  t  kt^**  tu  ili*  RUtt 
UtpaitaMri  datfd  Fttirairy  r.  il^j.  bt  dectet** 

m  |U*tMM  pM  b  M«  Mly  1^.^  IMI  H  Iht  aMnt  %m»  t<M  . 
autn  lo  pbati  a. 

At  t  rarthtff  iUatirttlea  Kilvtly  ol  Ihb  ditilMaaik  r*f«tamt3> 
llvt.  alttoikit  b  calkd  to  tht  tert  th.nl  oa  ||»  dty  tht  thott  ktttr  m 
vtiiitii.  apptrtatlf  aithW  loaftr  to  mttahi  hit  tnkt.ht  tatotd  t  pn>c- 
•Wtbr."laiha  aaaMdIbtUfthtd  SUtct^"  bt  t 


tayaitUltir  «i  ta  hnnifltfcr.  Thtf  tia  aeoaei|iaakd  hf  Iht  tvUtati 
«pM«kkhtbtyatthtMd,vUcb«vkkac*b«lto  htitwiih  twatw Uud, 
tad  tnm  abkh  it  Ntait  to  nt  no  oiticr  dtdattlm  omM  potiihly  ht 
naehad  th«a  thott  trrbai  tlby  tht  roMtiktlaafr. 

Tht  ftport.  «hh  iu  AOMB|»ayiof  ptotft  tad  «Kb  oihtr  tfUtaet  t*  k 
mm  Mtra  tht  &iim  or  k  btmrUb  tobaiiittd,  Ja«iSt»,  io  mr  opia* 
\m,  Iht  titltflMot  thtl  wbto  tht  Pmidtat  «4t  kd  to  tubailf  tht  tmty 
to  tbt  fltBAia  arltb  tbt  dtdanttao  tbM  "  tbt  ovtrthiw  o(  Ibt  ■nnhy 
wm  aol  tt  tay  my  pranottd  by  ihk  Oovtramr  t,"  tnd  vhta  iht  8ta> 
tt*  «M  faidactd  10  (ic*i««  tad  dbcatft  H  oo       buh,bolb  T  " 


Tht  ttttn^  wID  WfA  bt  titdt  la  Ihk  «oiaaiiioi.«lloo  lo  toacb  apta  tQ 
tbt  fMU  aUeb  tbn«  Ugbt  upoo  ild'fntrm  tad  cwmiaiwttfcw  <d  ihk 
vbratof  BBBtsttkih  A«<nrbritftadlmrtri«rtrtfcttt«tt»ibtratlt 
tBdtvtdtoMtlbtadvrtnfahlblt  itt  chtfacttr  tod  iht  iackkat*  hi  whkb 
tabadittUitb. 

It  k  wtnettMtry  lo  mi  forth  tht  rcttaat  «hkh  hi  Jaaw«fy.  itfj.  kd 
t  eoAttdtftbk  firepertlea  of  Aattfku  tod  ether  ri4tfkn  tMitbtnit  tad 
irtdtrt  rcddhv  M  llowtaln  to  Ittw  tbt  tnutHollon  of  ItawtJi  lo  iht 
t^Dittd  SUica.  It  k  MtOritnt  to  nnit  (ha  fk^  and  l«  D)wt\«  ihtl  tbt 
project  «w  OM  abkli  wn  it^loaity  pnaottcU  by  tht  miekter  ifprt> 
Matinf  Iht  United  Ktvtct  in  tbtt  coutitrr.  Iff  evldmitf  had  ta  tr* 
dtat  dtairt  that  it  dmutd  iMOiot  a  fact  tonm|ih«hcd  by  hb  aftoey 
fsA  daring  bt«  aibiMiy,  tad  ir»«  aot  inctwit-cnkulty  vrii|Mitourt  m  lo 
tht  tocta*  tmtdojvil  (n  that  coil  On  tb«  tvlh  day  rt  NiMnnlvr,  tiiQi, 
Qtirly  two  inonlha  htfnra  Ibt  fltal  owt  tcl  ttndhii  toward  itit  aalirrr. 
ileoof  the  llavaiUn  (krmnAicnt  tnd  Ibt  alum|tlc<l.tr«a^ffr  iif  lUwtiUa 
Icrtilorr  Im  th»  Unlint  ftlttt*.  ht  aridrr%«<l  4  Umg  ktUT.  lo  llic  Vrrrlary 
of  Statt.  ill  Mrhkh  ibt  t*M  tar  tfinrisiVm  «a«  (kturat'dy  arfocd  oa 
tonrtt.  t»lliicai.  ami  cttmomkal  f'oakdt.  lie  rtf^-ri  to  tt«  low  to  tbt 
Hawaiian  ttignr  iilcrrMt  ttom  ibt  ofwraitivi  nf  iht,  McKinky  HI1  awl 
lh»  ItaAntcy  lo  aim  furthtr  dtprtdttioit  of  w|tar  prof^rtt  unUm  Mm 
pmhivf  nwuurt  of  tvHtf  b  irtawil  Iftfronsty  ImrtRtn  aeiiovt  ||it ' 
ff«Hlln|  Hawiika  Onrtnintmt  attfl  taitdnlkatly  ik<laK«  tm  anoraallan. 
Ht  tt^- 

!■  iivih,  Ito  wmmmhy  to«* l>Mitai*4 aMckraatoa.  It  kM m okkk 
i  h«iMnr  ar  krUMWr         tiM  ftwui  kam  «•  ^kM  a  «Ma  «k>ad 
kai*<  MHltat'tto  awaa««ai  m«  m  aaly  ta  iMpMlafM  la  |a«l  <nnaaa1-a« 
akiKctka  la  ito  rw^trHr  t«4  ftftm  t4  (to  >  Uati. 

He  (urtbtf  Mya: 

taaC«»oa  wlaayaf  CtcM  Hutaa*  a  T«n4wyaf  (toValltd  Uatia  Ot 
iwtal  ■aJitraiM*  i««U  to  tu4t  wa4tly  aad  tm^  •4«)«Mf«Ma  al  Ite  lao 
mm9i.  IMiay  taJlto  *tai falift  luttrtaa «|  th*  UmM  Kum  taiha  IMIt 
tkMty  kjktoa  wtotl  to  iliy  Ml  to  ilnmUtt  k»  Ito  (••«M«a(  «| 

ito^UttU  Ua4ri«TnrMrtil|;a%tro«r«iitor  coHUhaaatMir  ftotrwd  ti 
••rdlto«iMli«l4nllanMCfttotkn*IIU4to*    •    •   *   tU««tl  to«  (wtk^ 


pMfctloB  id  tht  lltwalUn  |ttaod«  tad  <kvbrnl  ttut  Mid  actioo 
"lakta  |<aillntf  tiHl  Hib)ert  to  iwcotbikoa  at  Wtihiaftaa."  Ofee«t» 
Ihk  t>t(»ti(kn  o(  a  |m«vtoraif  att  prunpity  dintwfd  by  our  Oor. 
iraiaiit.  bit  tbt  Amtfkin  flag  i«maiatd  om  iht  Oomaawot  bondbia 
>l  Ifooolala  tad  iht  fotm  rtoMitod  m  gua^d  nnUI  A|irtl<  nd  iflB  Mr 
■banfa  anfnl  oa  th«  twTt.  •hw  tnth  we  ftOMnd. 

Sltf  MtitMai  of  Ibt  octurttatTt  that  kd  to  tbt  tabrtttba  of  i|« 
ewfiitrfbibati  (lomiuatiii  of  llavaU  In  ibt  hiittaia  of  tnataatka  io 
tht  Ualiad  HUttt  «tl1  tthiUt  tba  trat  eooipUaion  of  ihtt  Iranmtba. 

0»  Sstimtay,  Jtntiary  14.  it^ts,  ihe  gutvo  nf  Ht««ii.  «ho  htd  ^ 
caaUflip^l.ag  itnr  |ttn,-b«utiim  iif  t  new  \itMiilutiiin,  Iml,  in  Oefnttvt 
»  iIh  «kfcM  aad  ff«aioa«iraac««  »t  tm  caUnct.  iri««mTd  tbt  prokvt 

tbt  ^fWBl  II  |«nt.  TUifltf  Ihb  nlinquMwd  pmivtw  at  a  teibtf 
tctka.rttlc»mof  tlnwiiuhi  namhtilnc  tt*m  fifty  lonnc  hawlred, mmik 
rtaWtiit  alitflt.  DM  Iq  t  pHvMt  oflc«  tad  wWled  a  w,  clktl  fuRuohln 
•iaUtly.iwiiiwnl  uf  ibblceii |«faje«, m\tn  ukau  wt-rt  fiadgatub. 
|telt.tad  Mntltttd  of  flrt  Am«tK«n<.  one  lCfi|tti  .liuun.  mn>\  *me  <Wi»«|i 
Thk  MMtattttt,  tboogb  Itt  deiigM  wm  hot  h  wak.1.  Iml  in  «kw  nothi 
ta|  k«a  tbao  Aflttputida  (o  il«  Ifmioi  Klales  Ami  U  |*^vt^  SMordty 
Ibt  tttb.  ind  Iht  fotlowifig  Monday.  ii.t  lAlh  of  Jimwi  -ihaoth  ta' 
krtly  what  artwo  w.u  Ukeo  laty  mt  U  tWuiy  di«l.»ol~.iitov  wert 
muinlf  ill  roinmnHicallan  iHrh  tkr  V»iwl  Slll«  niiiii.Ur,  tin  Maq. 
diy  aawaiitf  ilw  Qurtti  and  Iwr  raUnel  tmA'  |wMir  |«.*  Utimltnn.  »hh 
a  hUW  olikh  waa  Riwcully  wetl  u|«mi  llw  ht>rr«-nlJilur«  nf  all  f«. 
tign  pntraawnl*.  iHii  any  rhangn  m  llie  cimttilHlMa  wniLI  Iv  mfbl 
(nly  In  the  ntHlMtb  faoykkH  by  ih^t  in^mniriit  N««Yfihri«<..  at  th« 
rati  and  wn.W  Ibc  aii-|4tTa  of  liM  coiiiailtltv  t4  Mfrty,  .1  „tu*  ineetint 
of  citktDt  wtt  hrid  flti  iltat  «Uy  to  ptrtt,^  nKiimt  ihr  »hnHr*  atl»4 
iikgal  and  iiobwfHl  piwitihnga  tnd  faii|o^^.  R^w,  n  u,,^ 
tbt  naaaittttt  nfaiMy  vrntlnunl  lo  ituvni^-  ilKir  real  MHt«»w 
katfd  Ihtoarii^  with  tMrhig  ibt  roMge  nf  a  w^n\i>m  draouodnt 
Iht  Qutta  tttd  empuwttHit  tlio<«aMmitttt  to  ilc^iw  waiHai.l  meant  "10 
•nwt  Ibt  ptraMnanl  nataknanev  n|  hw  tnd  orrkr  tmi  Ihe  nmtfttka 
ofHre.tibeny.tad  propmy  tfl  titwtii."  Thk  mettbiR  tdioorart  bt 
tarni  3  tnd  4  nVloch  In  tht  tftfnwen.  On  iIk  auic  day.  tnd  bai^ 
dkltly  tftrr  tarb  ad)oarB«tat.thtconflihttw,  inmniiaf  to  ttba  fartlw 
ittpi  wHlBNit  tbt  eoopttailea  of  tht  Uaiitd  8iat««  adnbier,  alitn— j 

*  Bote  rtprtvniiag  i^t  |br  t«htk  aafctyVM  mtttand  tttd  ibit 
Km  tad  praiarty  wm  la  daaftr,  A«t  c«Khidtd  ta  fotWwat 

VMM  uakk  to  pNtael  awwlfaa  wUktol  tid.  aa«  ttotHiM  OTM  br  Ito 
toa  i«  taa  UMad  HalM  t«m  ^  -r  « 

Wbattwf  aMy  bt  ttaai|hi  of  (bt  (4bte  «olta1t  of  (bk  nott,  tha  ttao. 
h«ttfirthoflhkkltattttteaitwtkhic«taiatdt.  Wbtti  tbt  aotn  aat 
otiitie  tad  dtUvtrtd  iht  tommiiiw,  to  Itr  ai  it  iffraft.  M  Milter  • 
•a  we  t  |«o  iit  ibtir  coamtiid.  tail  after  tta  dvU«try  tHef  baciiat  m 
tl  >~%at  U-p  ^ 
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P^k-^trtAc  n  iM  f^im  ihrt  ibnr  -nrt  «* 

ttktiim.  A«<  M  II  ^11  111  I  -  ^"W" 
th«  V-ift  autii  w«k  IIP.  |tec«  dmOktf  lmtdm 

amIJii  WU  »•<  wW  «J  *'»''!!^ 


Ml  i(  lyMt  MkltlkM  «M>  tlH  CMWSt  ««  th*  QMmMil 
H«»a  « lor  tN  4p->Mr  F«*f^  «^  «^  M* 

«m  ii«  •«  ••««J*^  •'^  ^ri''^ 

te^  tw  ilH  pntoaN  tM  Mcfe  fcnt»  «tr«  UiAd  for  l%t  iwilr  ^ 

a4  «  M  to  cmi^  tto  HMtilM  Chmimrt  tMiOllit  m4 
MadfiBktmn.tWcftmtouwimioyowtiMiyaltwtW  fit* 
Mitta.  to!  rnKklrfUM  tl«t  hi  M*  (iMm  iht  lecttta  «« ikt  tiwri 
«M  M^tWife  U  iWy  l*»  Awrtw  oli. 

MM,  Wkw*  hHdMM  i«l  t*MSO«  MMPI.  tt««Q  •»  It*  WplhM  1^ 

CMliU.  MR  til  •  «H«at  rMt  ol  Iktdtyi  iMrt  kcalu  ickctol  «• 
■  ow  tf  ll»  fpitti  wtw  U«W  tw »»»  Fn^'^  "W^wf 
vWaMi  OoMf«Ml.  irttyr«r«tl>IUiM4Fupolyc«nkaf  bran 
Mck  MMtlitwrtyMMMOictlPHttta  Ma  Alter  fovtripM.i 
lMcitfl«d  «vM  kt««  tm  bildad  Ikt  UiltM  teK*  l«  MtMty  It 
«^tMrdtlMM  B^llKjiMd. hi ilirtdlwrttaii.  Wta 

0f4crly  Md  mwcttti  cwJUIm  Tfccw  •••■•tywi*** 

MM  to  toy  4Mrttr.  Mm.  w«am.      rUUm  M  ttow  tkt  urnti 

Huitb  Ibiwieh  tin  im»  to  ll»  fwrttrt  iMlt»  »■•*•• 

U»l  rfli  Imta.  «IW  fpr  II- liiidiii  ^t^^ 
•  ll«  pk»  ol         to  lilt      j»«|itrtir  IN  eoMiiiM  ^  irfrtir  ifcm- 

mW  wqutuwt  Ite  ml«l<w  to  >^  *^  '^"'^ 

M«<rfiWr  «prfMittlki«d>««l»wtttoUlt»iid  Wrty.  ni 
BtrU  ibry      "rt     ■aiWprtta  rwftof  ««t  ol  golHy  iMtMMM  m 

tekyMt.ddOOMlWo|«Wck.ll«ikMII  


QMmMl.  ni  Mil  ttai  II  I*  Ml  9«l  bi  tlv  foMB^  irf  Hh  riltki 
humm  (tko  pbc*  whttt  a  Urft  ntakn  «l  Ikt  Qaeni'a  Uvofi  mf  fOM ' 
l«nd).tkaMfh  tkt  mm  M  tan  ol  fht  Unwa'a  oAcm  b 

dMrff.  KffTTTlWm.tUiwfwtfal  racicrtkMbyavaiifaltrpM 
ilM  OovepMwH  of  Iht  f^iM*  to  •  fMHiMi  of  mm  fttiJtm  fttpitMlkf. 
.Qi  ilM  oM  iMad  at*  M  fMHiilM  il  tkt  H«t.  ol  Iho  famcka.  ud  d 
Iko  Hie*  «atioB.  ti4  M  HlHr  CMMaad  il  ImM  »]Q  foAy  amod  ■!« 
a^  amtal  fkctt  ol  artUtorjr.  Ib^^  tho  atalt  Mtlllary  lom  ol  ktr 
K>M»  «M  0*  Inr  rid»  aad  it  iMf  d%Mal.wUW  tko  nMnhtot  «l 
aaMr.  by  ortutt  Mf«h.M  dlMttritd  llMt  Ikm  wm  ««ty  (iv 
iftM  to  Honatota  Ikai  wa  m«  hi  ikt  omHivol  ika  OwwiaaiiM. 

la  UiiarfjMt  oflUoti^irihottmciiaU  Im*  tell  «Mi  ika  hm. 
inla  akw,  Wt  cnm»  araiild  fc*t«  km  plato  tad  Ihi  miit^ 
tokaldt.  Pel  iho  Unitod  Sum  had  alltoi  Harif  «Mi  htr  iaiwhi.>ad  • 
iM<«alaid  ihOT  aa  tho  tfw  OoMfiMal  id  Haaail.  a«l  tad  |«l  tar  aad 
tar  adtattato  to  ita  yaatttoa  ol  iff  Minna  agiteii  Uafal  awtariiy.  6ta 
kaair  Itat  ita  caaU  aul  vUi^  Ita  ol  Ita  UaHad  VMtoi,  tal 
^ta!i«vaditai  ataalCMaMylmlto<tt)Mitt.  Accafdla|tr,m 
taMaahtritantagaliloaiditaPrarWaaal  CemaMtal  by  ita  Vnltai 
aiatoa  aiatatr,  Ita  yataa.  tta  tonacta,  aad  Ita  folka  aiatta^«{ti|  afl 
Ita  aalhttfy  iwamaa  ol  ita  coaalnr.wcft  dritrnwl  at<  W  ita  Qatm 
apM  Ita  wtwiMBtoUMa  tadt  to  tar  ital  tisomi^-  waU  Ikmflarta 
wrla— d  tt  Waririi«toa.  at»4  vWIt  pi«l<«ltof  ital  alir  avttiidfnd  ta 
Ita  H^ifta  fofva  id  Ita  UahtH  HutM.«taa»  letol^cr  ImI  ««*ad  UaM 
Statoa  toaoia  lo  ta  hiM  •!  Hiaadafa  and  MattA  iUi  ta  muM  np. 
port  Ita  horWuMl  OmtfaaMl,  lad  Itat  ata  Unt  taf  aoltartty  It 
pftvtMcollHoaolatawdteTtaHidlmialUto.aMiMitr  nnUtmbllnt 
aa  Um  Uaitad  Ktalca.  apo  ita  t«rt>  b«i«i(  pn>«iatil  W  H.  «lii«U  aa*) 
Ita  ai-tloa*^  Ha  itprr«a<aii«a  aad  irhaaia  tar  io  Ita  aaihariijr  ita 
iWwid  aa  Ita  co«lhalloaal  aovaidfa  ol  ita  Haaattan  Ittaab. 

tWa  (mal  «M  deUfOftd  to  Ita  chlrl  id  Ita  PruvU«al  Oiwiiamal. 
ata  tadiia«d  itaffoa  Ki«  artiaa«Mg«falol  Hi  itvc^H.  Tta  ttraMid 
Ita  prrtaal  mwf  ftad  «Htoal4Uawia  by  Itaat  MtfiiHtt^  I"  maaHaU  Ita 
htablMMl  (Wwiaatal. »!»  aKf*<»ftatot|r  ctarfMl  »hil  ita  haoahdit 
ttat  Ita  Qawa.  ta^Md  ol  iarily  ili  ii  imilat  tar  paacr.tad  at^aalid  la 
tta  Ja4fc»  ol  tta  Ualtad  Blataa  far  iila^MiMial  to  tat  aaitarily;  a^ 
y«  Ita  PitvWMMt  Ckwnaaial,  •hb  iMa  aaHMcitd  fnlcd  to  ila  taid. 
toaiaii  to  atgallato  altb  Ita  Uatted  Stalia,<dr  Ita  H'—wl  M** 
mal  ^  Ita  U«*Ma  ffoai  foaar  tad  fia  i  lalt  ^  Wr  Ktotdnaa. 

Oar  ceaatry  wai  to  daagn  d  atniptlaff  ita  ytaHMiid  tavhiyictailly 
aa(  WW  a.ttaqiefaiy  twwaMaut  oa  (orHta  aoD  da  ita  paifna  ol  aofrit. 
iag  itaiaitli  Itat  aftary  tmlMry  wUcli bad  armaffatly  ^  to  tia 
laaMaaloK  Tta  caatial  ol  talii  ridta  at  a  tafisito  aa^alrad  to  talk  a 
aM'iart  U«alWd  by  a  faadtar  aad  aaytwiml  aaata  artaa  laaadtopiliaM 
iiiifilm  WaMttaitf  '   "-^  ... 


Qaaia  wiitaat  tta  aU  el  ita  UnhH  RUrta  torm 
yaM«f«NcfttaralKun«itf  fjtivHxIi 

JZTlSr.JT^  rrocniW  to  carry  «H  itair  w)|iiul  Ktaa» 
lilt!  liLIlSJ?*"'*^  "^'^ 

am *a«a  fn.  o»  IMrtcta  a^aikn ol  <ta  t^mHut    mMy  "U 

tojdrr -  l-baMol  Ita  Oa«.  «al  tar  r-*i*,a^,Trta  m 
^■TT-r^'^  1  r.^  aa,  Ita  f*,  ,m,  ltan«,M,ill,a«r  s.M,  m 

rapftMbaa    *««c*,iinn  ita  Mi«*<.r'a  r««,«,K«  «|  iw«baS 


at  araidnt  aacb  anaMUowa  to  fanntr  day*.  Aftfr  Ita  prfflr  nl  Tmm 
bal  darWad  itatr  iudinadinca  d  Mraico  itar  tt*4^  iital  aa  ita 
MkaHiMfMlor  Itait  toiiiptaJtaix  by  ita  (laitiil  Sivtn  itay  a«aM 
Mb  tJMlglnn  tola  Ita  Uatoa.  aimal  awtrfta  aftar  tta  tatibid  Baa 
Jacioia.  by  rnhkh  THta  indafaadraca  km  fwactWatty  a«Mmd  tad  raub- 
IM,  fraaldnt  jactaHi  AetiSmi  to  rerocalia  it.  alkgirti  a«  oat  of  hh 
niMM  Ital  to  Ita  rlrnaartanrri  ii  taouat  a«  "in  tawm  id  a  l<4M|ly 
aiawtal,  as  It  wiglit  wliKat  im.  hfMnar  imin^iy.  ta  ihr  iMratallv 
d  Mkt^  lacitalitiiili  Ita  anal  al  aar  arigbi«««  tu  »  imiiory  aith  a 
«tr*tottaaafaM^arnt  w^ei^ttaa  hjr  Aotathc^"  TltnUtn  MrtadMa- 
Iraat  ajtb  ita  ka«iy  ratagntiida  d  i  nuwniaiaat  ofatily  ami  rwmcdrdty 
itt  ap  («r  Ita  fiarfw  of  tnt^tot  in  h4  tmliivhi  aaiwa-iiM. 

I  bita«a  Itat  a  caodiil  awl  Hwatati  «>«n(ruih«i  *d  iht  tarta  win  fc»t« 
itaMHvktba  Ital  tta  I^ImmuI O^nvrmmal  o»'r*  ii*mM«m^  loan 
aiaad  Invailaa  b»  tta-  Unttyrl  Siair*.  I'atf  auiJiii  a  iili  )ii«  t«i 
dMK«  Mf«*  Itaai.  MD  iiardly  <Uiaittut  ihr  HauiHjaiiottrnmniia/M 
artrikwaa  by  Ita  |«oidt  d  tta  tibmU  la  Ihit  iW  hmi^aut  Gwi«ni> 
Mat  tad  tvff»«ai<tfitaHli  lta*r<«a«wa(.  i  itn  wa  iiM>f<4jittt  llial  any 
■ratar  of  tbia  Oovttmatat  cbtiaa  ihat  ita  lanplt  aaaM  ntdi^  H  Iff 
Ibilr  flHfncM  it  Ibr)  arrv  aUo«<d  to  voM  ■«!  ita  iiu^a*^. , 

WbUtMtaraOr  »yta(iatMtiaii  aHh  ttrrrffAat  lorataMlfb  a  wpuMhaa 
taai  4f  gnutnuMM,  H  iiM  hieta  ita  «iltal  p4«y  «l  tta  Cailrd  Rtatn 
tofwlt  to  piopW  (4  Vih-«n  imfAttr*  Ita  Mutnf  fffntifii  tuH  imtr|«wl 
■ac*  lit  Ita  mnait*"Ktti  id  Italf  dnarMh:  lffitr«  Ihat  at  Mtt  alaaya 
ctitacd  for  oafklvca.  Anrf  it  baa  tara  tm  |«arlkv  to  nttviur  fvruliilmi- 
aiy  iwinuiata  aa  *mi  a«  H  taraaM  ar^waal  ih4i  itay  vata  *uf1«at«l 
ly  Ita  paaflt.  Vm  NikiridbQ  id  tU«  talr  1  arad  oaly  to  fcfrr  to  Ita 
MNlMMii  to  ttrarit  ta  iw^  abra  <m  MtoMcr  wai  hmmird  iofcn|. 
ata  tta  lUpaUtc  '^iivm  aaa  atfMty.d  Ita  |aii|4c  id  Rraril  AmH 
%m  dfi^Aad  itatr  Mtaa  to  it*  i^ildhiliMaai  mA  Matoitann:"  to  Ita 
tfvatoikB  to  CbUt  to  ifpt,  ataa  oar  aMaltr  «aa  airrctad  to  m«t«^ 
lta«a«Oaatta«Btal"if  tittciaccfiaadhrita  petflt.'  aad  lottanta. 
bilea  to  Vaartaili  to  il#<.  nbw  oar  fmR^lba  «a«  atcardH  «a  caa- 
dUtalbal  tta  aavOaitraMcalaaa"  fatty  citaUU«d,tapeaMHbaal 
Ita  yaaar  d  tta  aaiba.  aad  amyaad  bf  tta  laaida  " 
Aa  t  apfivtaad  tta  atlaatba.  «a  ata.taoaiW  tea  to  fan  wftb  tta 


Tta  bafai  (tomanwal  d  ItaaaH  «aa  «if1b«^  aillMit  *ta  dtav- 
lat  (d  a  •taad  m  W  firttm  ol  a  «ta(  by  a  (anrwt  mry  *tf  ol  alttth.  H 
■*T  Mfaty  U  aomail>«l(mltVlwt«btr  l>i^|nH  •Wt«(KV«il  for  ili  air 
im  a^  )ta  acrwT  id  Ita  Ualtad  Stotr*  ^mg  tbmish  diptaaalir 
aad  Mtal  it|VMi»iUiiirc«. 

tat  tor  Ita  aDtorinn  |a«4UMtiaaa  <d  Ita  Unitad  (Uai««  adn(«t<r  fur 
aMaaaiba  tta  comMtttra  al  ^Wty.  wkkh  ahenbl  ta  ratlad  Ibr  coai. 
■HIM  al  aaaraatba.  aaald  atm  turt  ««htH. 
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Thff  raR44intlnm  itM  iMMttaMl  b»  k  wIllMat  •  ciwH  for  lt»«» 
himimit  tM)  dm  nlxilicntt  fe»  il»  c«m»mmU  praKdnlli  tkpctidi  wfm 
toAtMltk  l»t»«i)o(  upon llMmMdMoltMiitt^wbwMlMi^ilM 
■MrtMiul  narttoM  io  iNt  bw  U«lf  ud  teud  ur  iMitnal«  ininctM 
al  ii  qm  mtnh  «  i  vfuty.  m  •  dhfrm.  A  mia  el  tm  Imm* 
(Mticu  ilM  MwntUfl  Mtit  whlrli  to  m^him  mmt 
hwUr.  if  (nMil4f,  (bin  ht  iht  tlmcll  vWll  HibjMU  W« 
l»  Irril  UaUlhi^.  Awl  the  UntUU  Matrs  in  alNring  to  iniiilAltt  Itetf  M 
tiM  «Mi  c«U«hiriinl  uu^oa^  ««uU  do  It*  dtiatm  stcmi  tajti^kt 
irii.«ptJM  to  iu  hitcn«t<«ul  ntalMw  Mf  aiter  Um  a  W|)i  ««a4. . 
Mil  i4  hiMr  Aikl  w»»Otr.  O.  ih.ll  ttmm\  t1«  Vnftfa  ftate^  cm  m| 
pni)*tly  t«  p«t  ia  ilw  iwmtoM  14  rowtflaMdiif  •  wfemg  $tm  U* 
wvdon  •njr  mmv  ilun  w  tlut  «l  iwmmim  «s  It  bi  timwe*.  <h  tM 
tmmd  It  ctn  Alhi*  lta«ll  !•  t«fM  t*  f«df««  M  bijMy  IrftcM 
Mmnih  Ml  itiM»  ol  (uw«f  tiy  o«cm  cfatM  Willi  iu  aBilMdty  ii4 
«minf  iit  Hiiifom;  and  aa  tW  mm*  pmmi,U»  fvibW  bat  fiMy 
mt»  i»  bi  iliuttt  t4  \mai  fobtgdoitu  Irtiyw^mci  <M  M>  awwuiliBii 
bf  «  ol  tb*  MM,  Mi4  ftmtt  il  U»  UiilM  Slatta.  tbt  UdM 
sum  can  out  f  jil  tu  viuOkoU  ii«  iwm  n4  Mi  ol  iMtlei  bjr  m 
»«niM  tffutt  tu  mkv  tU  ptaMbit  KpomkM. 

IwiaiiiK^  $Pfi\Y  to  ibt  pmcM  cm  vltk  UmhiitOt  fona  «h« 
ibt  ivtciat  <t«iliiiiM  d  tba  Qma'a  ismwlir  ol  lur  wtnltny  m« 
iMallrd.  HJi*  atrtrttlctnl.  MA  to  iIm  PtaHayHl  Owtmnot.  I«|  M 
iW  Uiiit«a  !M4tiH  Sto  wwrtiakicil.  IM  kbditriy  ud  |«rttMntly, 
IttI  t«m|H«Mily  and  rmditbiany  «art>l  mO*  t\mm  » Ibt  tactt  C««M  bi 
t««iiilrtrd  W  iht  Unittd  Sam.  roflbcnaara.tht  PmvMMl  OovfT*- 
nmt  ort^utt^  in  htf  mv*min  im  that  nwMW  awl  an  thme  taran,  mA 
m\f  by  tacit  r<«»nt.  ixit  ib^b  tbt  f«dtl«o  acta  ol  aooM  iwabtta  ol 
llttt  CovttnaMnl.  «bu  vgtd  bcr  faetMt  mhmiwkm,  not  mn\f  |»' 
tfctd  bkuKbnl.  bot  bcnmt  ilit  ceaht  idm  lai|dWt  itlbttrt  wfom  tbt 
(othc*  ol  tiK  Unitol  a*t  ibat  tbt  «bala  Mbjact  «e«ld  bi  latfly 
-  ?MMMfc«r4  lit  WftJiittCton 

1  haw  iM.  hnmt\rt,  (irtrbvbtd  an  tnrMwit  ol  ihl*  arfanmuta  tKtk 
m  l,h  h  r? mint  Io  ic  w^iriioMaH  Tbe  McahcT*  «4  tb*  frnvWnul  Oiv- 
rttimiM  4nil  iktr  •iiiititltf^.  Ibniitti  lo4  CMtlIrd  tufairritw  t)n(athr, 
h  IV*  \*\n  Uil  ii*  IIh  ir  |«r>«ni  |««dft«mnil  i4  m-vtl  tXi^Ht  nwMrn> 
■I  III  fif  tlir  ijii.  V II  1.V  11^  iMkrvttMi.lr  miUfJiceMwii  ami  MhUnct  t4  - 
i<ir  iti|k|.4iitik  ri  ffc^HiiiHt.  ThH  fjci  m-iv  CMHIt  ibtm  tn  rlatai  Hmi 
■a  -w  I  (tm  !••  14  ( iilv  tlK  rmotf  ommitlrti  mam  rcfaid  thtsld  be 
(•«  lhair  ^ilvi>  Till-.  ^fttinWiii  i*  »tf«iattr  MviNtdnl  by  «y  aaaWty  ta 
iki  nntliiDK  Mrli>  h  ttintiil  \n\iU  fWWtt  harib  rctllblUio  mt  ihr  (Mit  ol 
ih»  tjutsn  >n  vi.<l4  >ii«  iml  biooMmi  in  any  quartn.  ta  tbt  btUd  vbil 
Ik  ytNifl  ,viU  K  htf  rnanm^.  wuuM  U  «ilU>t  io  adopt  Udh  • 
(«or>«  a«  •euM  ttml  irifx  tumJitiMta.  and  to  vint  ol  the  fact  ihat  botb 
lWQg«vn  mil  the  l*iov  itutajl  nnvemaienl  had  at  oot  tlOO  affaiffKly 
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Mftiaiead  !■  •  iHcram  ol  tW  aillit  owr  to  tbt  UalUtI  .Sui««  Oo^ 
mwmtm,  mi  tiMidplni  tb*  tetbar  fact  ibti  to  «y  tiraai  tbt  fw^ 
riiMl  Ottaneml  ht  en  tel»t4  IWiatIa*  ««■  taly  "to  nim 
eilff  liitM  #1  vilae  vkb  Ibt  Vtllid  Blilta  al  Asartca  baat  ban  iti"^ 


lillbt 

libwiil  lijiidNiialtbt  tMtmOm  W  al  Ibt  liilliUm  t^  wf 

■TrfKy Ml tt tH  h thXSmim^iti^mm t^W^^MM tita  - 
■  iMihi  al tiNtWl<|l lux*  iiww M ila  m  tbt  ti^^ 
iiH  ll4itP^k  Miiaitilie       bt  aflbittt      itNH  vwMi^i 


lydf  tl  iB  Hi  I^/»  tatieal  UllgHlni  It^.tWn^ 
ibatlbayan  ibmll  bablwtid  aadtbattbaiialiail  Oinniiaiit  Aaay 

tbaaa  waBtlaaa  btoa  tat  |im|itc»yMyaf  tbt  Qmm^mi  Ibtagb 
^  bat  bf  liiiiiiii  tiaa  tbay  wWI  bt  iMhwd  fimaadtbot  mOm 
•tMM  It  Ibt  eBart*  tl  Ibt  Mtad  II  ril  la  tlK  («MiaB  ol  bir 
Oooanatol  wUI  caaat.  I  hwM  aal  ibM  far  tawwd  ttui  aba  t«  «UUat  It 

yWd  thiB  bv  ■rtiiiiif         tfei  dMck  vbkb  my  |iUaa  bnt  ibaa 

■■iiaaliiH  bit  ptmatai  tb*  fwanaulm  It  tba  wmm^  ol  tin 
novWoaal  OvmfWHat.  vUla  aafartvaala  piMic  wihw(<iwwlatluti  ol 
tbaiha>laatad«mi*<«manmatat»<<lbantlw«Hialaarpaofla 
laai  oioMy  tojand  tbt  fii^atH  al  aaeeaaftl  Biccatlvr  McdMaa. 

I  tbanfiKt  anhotli  tUi « iwatlialluw.  fHtb  H«  tnaoqwy^  aaUb- 
ha.  waWaritiUf.  Aatafa  itfort.  tba  cflAaKo  aad  Hitiiata  lakao 
kfaa  it  Howlolt.  Ibt  hMtraattea  |l«ca  to  botb  Mr  Btawt  owl  MWHcr 
Wtm*.  aad  co»TW|»oodtoco  c  jaantad  *fc^j,tbt  affair  In  baa4 

la  eoamndliiK  tbb  Nb)«el  tt  tba  tataadnl  |iiot«n  tad  «Ub  dto*. 
tIta  illbaC^RsldedraiaaddtbaawuniKo  ttai  1  atafl  wab 
gratlM  bi  caoptiala  la  aay  IfihMvo  idaa  wfaM  wai^ba  dtvM  far 
tba  aatatlaaol  tba  rnUt«  Mhaa  aawbitb  kooaakiaal  orlib  Aawbaa 

QKOVItR  CI.BVttl^a 


I .    The  queattpB  of  Aflencv 

the  Metlvfl  Bewellen  study  Comlaalon  la  ebotit  to 
edopt  e  finding  that  eeknowledgea  the  role  of  Hlnlater. 
Stevena  end  AMrAoen  troopa  An'  overthroirlnv  tim  Kln^doti  of 
Hawaii*  iMt  abaolvea  the  United  fltatea  of  reeponeibllity. 
tha  cowiaeioa  reeeoaa  that  ainee  the  ectione  of  Stevena  and 
of  Capt.  Miltae  Mre  not  epeoAfAcelly  'eothoriaed"  by  the 
Preaidant  or  Conffreaa,  the  OnAted  stetea  la  not  liehle  for 
any  her«  trhieh  reeulted.    The  legel  queation  preaentad  by 
the  Cof«laaion*e  finding  end  .oonelaeAen  la  whether  the 
Onited  Btetea  la  reaponaible  for  the  eotiona  of  Ata  *9^^ 
etfen  if  the  etrtAona  ere  not  euthorAeed,    Thie  la  beaieally  e 
queation  uf  egeney  and  under  prlneAplea  of  lev  developed  An 
Bnglend  and  the  Aaerice*  the  OnAted  Stetea  would  be  liable* 

The  concept  of  a^rey  la  beaed  on  the  idee  thet 
*he  who  eeta  through  another*  eete  hisaelf,"    See,  eg,,  Ngw 
Orleana.  J>  >  Oreet  M.lt>>>  v.  Beilev.  40  itAaa.  395,  4S2-4S3 
11866)  (•the  eot  of  the  egent  la  ihe  eet  of  the  prinoipal 
hiaaelf  *  .  .  en  ioeident  vhieh  the  l«w  hae  wAeely  etteebed 
to  the  reletion,  frai  Ata  eerlAeet  hletory*||  1  »• 
Bleoketone,  eementerAee  412  ('wrong  done  ^  aervent  la 
looked  upon  in  lew  aa  the  wrong  of  Vm  eaeter  hlMelf*K  Xn^ 
contreet  lew,  e  prinoipel  Ae  bduftd  by  the  eete  of  hie  egeot 
irtiere  the  egent  eeU  with  the  authority  of  the  priaoirel  or 
•ppeera  to  act  with  thet  authority*    tn  tort  lew«  en 
employer  or  aaiater  la  liable  for>  tortioua  aeta  c«Mitted  by 
hi*  employee  (aenraat)  within  the  ecepe  of  eaployattnt  or  in 
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order  to  further  th«  •■player* •  Ifttereit.      In  the  earllaet 
oaiee,  whether  It  was  the  maetor  or  hia  •t.^vant  who 
phyaically  comltted  •  tort,  the  iMiato?  w«e  l»9«lly  regarded 
as  the  pereon  who  caueed  the  han.    Indeed,  in  eciee 
J^rladlotlone.  one  oould  -tate  a  oauae  of  ectlon  by  pUadln? 
the  actu  of  thr  e^ent  aa  uie  acta  of  the  principal.  Bee. 
•9.,  Bennett  V.  Jtidaon>  ^1  N.Y.  238.  239-240  <ia60r<The 
ease  rwle  of  law  which  imwtea  to  the  principal  the  fraud  of 
the  agent,  and  Mkoa  hin  an»»erable  for  the  conaequencea.' 
Juatiflea  the  allegation  in  plaading.  that  the  principal 
hinoelf  cowitted  the  wrong-)l  Botaea,  Agenat  Ipt.  2) .  S 
Harvard  t.  Rev*  20  (1892). 

Thia  nilo  which  hold*  the  principal  reaponalble 
for  the  actione  of  hie  agent  ia  well  acc?epted  in  our 
juriapvudence  when  tronaactiona  or  aituationa  involve 
priva\.e  individuala  and  corporationa.    The  iaaiiea  beconea 
,«,re  coavlex  when  looking  at  the  liability  of  «ovarmaental 
bodiaa  bacfluae  of  the  principle  of  governaantal  i«Pttnity. 
which  ahielda  the  govenwent  fto«  auita.    Iwunity  i^ 
rooted,  in  part,  on  the  the  early  Bngliah  concept  that  -the 
king  can  do  no  wrong. •    thua.  at  ooe«>ir  l*-,  -tata  and 
federal  governwinta  were  l—ne  frqw  auit  and  fwa  liability 
for  the  actlona  of  their  agenta.  r  J|nicipalitlea  had  a  more 
liBited  iMTinity  and  were  aubject"  *uit,  for  inatance.  for 
tort!  coBwltted^by  their  enployeee  perfonfting  •proprietary" 
functiona  -  functiona  p«rfor«d  by  the  city  but  which  could 
have  been  provided  by  a  private  eorporetion  leg.,  water. 


injurie.  and  wdical  roaulted  fro«  an  -bmuU 

and  battery  by  a  police  officer  after  the  officer  etopped  an 
auto  for  a  traffic  violation,  aaaaultod  a  paaaenger  with  a 
blackjack  and  handcuffed  and  f.rew  the  paaaenger  in  a 
paddywagon.    The  court  noted  that  the  prineipal-«g«nt  end 
water-aervnnt  relationahipo  within  the  tcope  o£  the 
respondeat  auperior  doctrine  iallowing  one  party  to  be  held 
liable  for  another',  actiona)  do  eniat  between  a  nunieiiml 
corporation  and  ita  employeea  and  agenta.    In  a  ainilar 
caae.  the  City  of  Mia-i  waa  held  liable  for  the  actipna  of. 
police  where  an  innocent  by.tander  atandiitq  on  a  Ual«?«> 
watching  a  di.turb«ice  wa.  killed  by  the  negligent  firing  of 
a  9un  by  a  police  officer.    The  court  etated  that  where  tha 
officer  waa  negligent,  the  city  would  be  held  liable. 
Clr^veland  V.  CUv  of  Hia«i.  263  Bo.  ad  573   <rU.   1972».  In 
n,>^  V.  City  a"^  Honolulu.  S6  Haw.  2«l,  534  P.  2d 

489  (1975).  the  City  and  Cotu.ty  of  Honolulu  waa  held  liable 
under  a.reapondeat  auperior  th&ry  for  the  acta  of  tha  City 
ProMicutor  where  the  plaintiff  waa  arreated,  indicted  for 
eurder.  incarcerated  without  bail  for  two  weeka,  and  only 
releaaad  several  daya  aftfiE  a  deputy  proaecutor  had 
detamined  that  the  plaintiff  waa  not  involved  in  the 
ttorder. 

rederal  Tort  ClaiiW  Act 

nnder  the  FTCA,  aoverelgn  iwmlty  la  waived  ahd 
the  united  Statea  -ey  be  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
ita  e.ployeea  where,  epplying  the  lew  of  the  pUca  in  which 


qaa.  eleotricity) .  I 

While  the  govJrn 


rnnental  Innunity  doctrine  «t  firat 
glance  Indlcatea  that  the  United  Btatea  may  not  bn  liable 
for  the  actlona  cf  Ita  agenta.  It  ia  important  to  ronember 
that  governnental  lc«unlty  doea  not  affect  the  auhBtantW 
law  of  agency.    lonrunlty  merely  ahielda  the  governnent  fro« 
auit  and  la  a  device  to  prevent  any  aulta  from  being  filed 
agalnat  the  govorm^nt.    Congreea  can  «nd  often  haa  waived 
the  IWBunlty  of  the  United  Statea.    The  federal  Tort  ClaUa 
Act.  28  use  $11344.  2471  et  aeq..  perwlta  aulta  agalnat  the 
federal  govarniaant  for  negligent  acta  o%  ita  employeea  and 
for  abaie  intentional  torta  con-ltted  by  law  enforcement 
peraonnel.  The  Indian  ClaUa  Cowilaalon  Act.  dlacuaaed 
extenalvely  in  OBA'a  aarlier  aubmlaalon  to  the  HH8C.  allowed 
varloua  tribal  clai.a  •galnat  the  United  States  Including 
those  baaed  on  tort  and  on  fair  and  honorable  deallnga  not 
recognUod  by  any  eitlatlng  rule  of  law  or  et|ulty.  Soi-e 
atatea  hava  waived  ^eminlty  In  tort  caaea  completely,  eee. 
e,..  Hawaii  Rex.  8tata.»f662-2  0976),  and  the  CDOdf|<^  trend 
ia  to  allow  aulta  to  be  brought  agalnat  governmental 
in  aperlflc  aituationa. 

The  following  caaea  llluatrate  thi  typea  of 
aituationa  In  which  the  courta  have  found  a  governmental 
body  Uabla  for  the  acta  of  Ita  employeea  and  agenta. 
Kunlclpalltlea  Found  tlable 

in  City  of  te«ln<|ton  v.  tank.  411  8H  2d  8«»2  Uy. 
1968).  the  City  of  LeJclngton  waa  held  liable  for  peraonal 


tl  violation  or  injury  occurred,  a  private  Individual  under 
J^ke  clrcumotancea  would  be  liable.    Conaequent ly .  In 
J^^.^.  V.  Unitc^d  States.  M4  f.  Supp.  1087  (C.D.S.D. 
jieO),  the  united  Btatea  waa  held  lUble  in  a  wrongful  death 
ictlon  where  a  CCTA  trainee  employed  sa  a  police  offlrer  by 
i  ;ha  Sloujc  Tribe  shot  and  killed  a  nan.    Applying  the  low  of 
^uth  Dakota,  the  ^ourt  held  that  an  employer-master  U 
liable  for  the  acta  of  an  employee  within  the  g-n"«l  »cope  . 
of  hia  employment,  while  engaged  in  hln  maater'a  bualneaa 
and  dore  with  a  view  to  furtherance  of  that  bualneaa  and  the 
maater'a  Interest,  even  where,  aa  In  thla  Inatance.  t:»  acta 
were  dona  wantonly  and  willfully.    In  D?»!S«^-"iLii2^ 
States.  419  P.  Eupp.  47.  affm'd  576  f. 2d  802  (1977).  the' 
federal  governnent  was  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  an 
air  traffic  controller  where  a  craah  reauUod  from  the 
controUer^a  failure  to  Inform  the  aircraft's  pilot  of  a 
change  In  the  altimeter  aettlng  and  change  of  celling  during 
approach.     In  ^^i^».>»>Y  Airlinea.  Inc>  V.  United  Statea.  420 
r.  Bupp.  1339.  rev'd  In  part  on  other  grounda,  586  r.  2d  53 
U978).  the  federal  government  again  waa  held  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  an  air  traffic  controller,  reaultlng  In  the 
•Id-alr  colllalon  of  a  Piper  Cherokee  plane  and  an  Alloghany 
Airline  flight  whera  the  air  traffic  controller  dlrtn*t  see 
the  radar  target  for  the  small  aircraft  and  didn't  provide 
proper  radar  aervlcea.     finally,  in  Cruikahank.Vi. "njted 
atatea.  467  f.  2d  519  <D.  Haw.  1979).  the  United  Btatoa  was 
held  liable  for  Invasion  of  privacy  reaultlng  from  actlona 
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of  CIA  ogenta  in  intercepting  and  opening  eorretpondence 
botvaen  plaintiff  and  persona  In  the  soviet  Union. 
Cpnat It  ut lone  1  Tor t a 

A  third  type  of  caaa  In  which  governmental 
entitiea  have  been  found  liable  for  conduct  of  their 
enployeea  la  the  conatltutlonal  tort  altuatlon.    Under  the 
Civil  Righta  Act  of  1871,  42  UOC  flVSJ,  any  peraon  acting 
under  color  of  atate  law  who  deprlvea  another  peraon  of  a 
faderal  conatltutlonal  right  la  subject  to  a  daaage  action. 
Until  1978,  thia  provision  waa  read  to  aean  that  atate  and 
municipal  governnent  of flcl^laiactlng- in  their  individual 
capacitiei  could  be  held  liable  for  depriving  an  individual 
of  a  conotitutional  right.    However,  in  )<oneXX  v.  Oepartaent 
of  Social  aervlcea.  4S«  U.S.  6S8  (1978),  the  Supreaa  Court  . 
held  that  a  municipality  would  be  liable  for  vlolatlone  of  ■ 
conatltutlonal  righta  coaaaitted  by  ita  offlcera  in  carrying 
out  an    "official  policy*  of  tha  imnicipallty.      Aa  a  reauXt 
of  the  Monel  1  deciaion,  the  courta  have  begun  to  iBtpose 
liability  not  only  on  the  individual  governeent  official, 
but  alao  upon  the  govornnental  entity.      In  Herrera  »♦ 
Valentine »  6S3  r.Sd  1^20  (sth  Cir.  19B1),  a  police  officer 
and  hia  employer ,  the  city  of  of  Cordon,  tiobraalia<  were  ha  Id 
liable  for  violating  the  conptitutional  righta  of  a  pregnant 
woiran.vhen  the  officer  kicked  her  and  ignored  her  pleaa  for 
nedical  attention,  reaulting  in  the  death  of  her  unborn 
child  And  oevcre  emotional  and  physical  traujna.  The 
plaintiff's  claim  against  the  City  of  Cordon  waa  baaed  on 


the  aqent  io  better  able  to  abaorh  the  loas  and  spread  it 
ap'tinci  the  ritisenry  than  io  the  victim  who  may  bo  injuri*d 
and  unablf»  to  »arn  a  living  after  the  ADsault  or  wrongdoing. 
Second «  the  government  that  employed  the  agent  rould  have 
takfttt  aotiono  ^o  prcivent  thia  type  of  occurromce  by 
carefully  acrconin?  periona  ia  hires  ard  giving  them  better 
t  aining  about  thalr  rcsponaibilitiea. 

If  wo  apply  thia  principle  to  the  actiona  of 
.  HiniBter  Steveno  and  Capt*  Miltne  in  1893*  we  irould  appear 
to  reach  th«  reault  that  the  government  ia  liablo  tor  the 
ham  suffer(>d  by  ths  victiaia  of  the  agenta  of  the  United 
SiJtos  govornnent.    The  qovernnent  had  the  capacity  to 
carefully  ael^ct  ita  atjantn  and  the  opportunity  to  train  the 
agents  abouv  the  proper  use  of  authority.    If  a  govcrnn^unt 
«endo  agenta  to  an  ialand  kingdom  over  S,000  miles  away  fron 
the  government'a  capital,  the  qovernnent'  muat  expect  the 
agenta  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  diocretion  with 
regard  to  the  uaa  of  their  power.    A  govfirnnant  nuat 
therefore  anticipate  tha  typ^f  of  actiona  that  are 
oppropriate  and  'instruct  the  agents  appropriately,    if  the 
govornnent  fails  to  caretully  inatruct  Ita  agenta,  and  the 
agents  uae  thoir  power  to  hara  the  dtiaena  of  the  kingdoa, 
the  government  which  aant  the  agents  with  their  military 
powar  must  logically  bear  responaibility  for  the  aganta' 
action. 

Tha  extent  of  the  ham  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
government  subsequently  triad  to  correct  the  harm  are  of 


the  City'a  failure  to  propvrly  hire,  train,  retain, 
(Supervise,  diecipllna  and  oontrol  ita  police  offlcera, 
thereby  diraotly  eeuaing  har  injury,    in  another  civil 
right»  viol€tlon,  the  oity  of  Bouaton  ¥a^|^ound  liable  for 
the  conduct  of  their  police  offlcera  who  ahot  a  17  year  old 
unarmed  auapect,  put  a  weapon  at  hia  fide  to  juatify  the 
Killing,  and  covered  up  their  conduct.    Wabater  v>  Citv  of. 
Houa^on,  619  r.3d  1230  (Sth  Cir.  1962). 
The  Aptlona  of  0.8.  Agenta  in  1693  \ 

The  caaea  reviewed  above  aake  it  obvioua  that 
under  currant  law,  the  United  Statea  would  be  reaponaible  • 
for  the  ectiona  of  ita  agenta  in  Bowall  in  aiding  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy.    Tlie  United  stetea 
clearly  ewea  e  raaponaibility  to  tha  victima  againat  whon 
ita  authority  waa  eicerdaed,  even  if  etsch  authority  waa 
improperly  aKOrciaed.    m  e  modem  day  aituation,  when  a 
police  officer  in  onifom  oaaa  a  gun  to  injure  a  cltisen 
without  cauae,  the  police  officer  ia  liable  to  co^q^naate 
the  vietlB  for  tha  injuriea  received  and  the  county  that 
employed  the  police  officer  ia  alao  liable,    y^tv  of 
Lexington,  auprai  ClavelePd  v.  City:  of  Hiaai.  aupra.  The 
United  Statea,  aa  well  aa  aninicipalitiea»  ia  hald  liable  for 
^the  uneuthorised  actiona  of  ita  epployeea  and  agenta. 
Thompaon  v.  united  Statea,  auprai  Cniiliahank  v.  ^ited 
statea /  supra. 

The  theory  behind  thia  rule  of  liability  reata  on 
two  aound  prindplee.    Piret,  the  government  or  employer  of 


course  relevant  in  detemining  how  much  compenatation  ie 
owed.    But  the  principle  eeema  to  be  clear  that  a  government 
that  aenda  agenta  who  comnlt  acta  th»t  oontribute  to  an 
overthrow  muat  bear  reaponalbility  for  the  act lone  of  the 
agent a»  ^ 
II.    The  Effect  of  _t_he_yuXeana  Act  of  1830 

A  aecond  iaaue  raiaed  by  membera  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  Study  Comimiasion  eoneerna  the  effect  of  the  Ruleana 
Act  of  1850  on  the  interaata  of  the  maka*ainana  in 
Government  end  Crown  tanda.    The  Conatitution  of  1640 
declared  that  all  of  the  land  of  the  kingdoia  had  belonged  to 
XamehoMha  I,  but  *it  waa  not  hio  own  private  property.  It 
belonged  t.»  tha  chief  a  and  People  in  common,  of  when 
Kamehameha  I  waa  the  head,  and  had  the  managemant  of  the 
■  landed  property." 

In  the  eerly  part  ot  1646,  the  Oreat'ftahala  began. 
Pirst,  RaBehaeha  III  aigned  egreementa  with  tha  3S1  major 
Chiafa  to  divide  almoat  all  the  land  of  flawaii  between  the 
King  and  the  Chiefs.    The  day  after  these  divlalona  were 
oompleted,  the  Kina  divided  hie  portion  of  the  lend  into  tifo 
p^rta.    Kameltemahe  III  aet  apart  'forever  to  the  chiefa  end 
tha  people"  epproxiJMteXy  1.9  odlXion  aorea  of  lend.  Be 
retained  for  hiaamlf,  hia  heira  and  aoceeaeora  approxl«etely 
1  Billion  eorea  of  land.    Ry  the  Act  of  June  7,  1648,  the 
legialature  eecepted  the  landa  convoyed  to  the  Chiefa  and 
People  by  KeMhameha  III  end  acknowledged  hia  deciaion  to 
keep  canain  Xanda  for  hiatteXf  «nd  hia  heira.  (Bee  AppendU 
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k,)    Tti«  fomr  b«MM  kooim      OOMraMnt  iMds  and  thm 
latter      CroMik  tmadm* 

0«bittqn«Btly,  tbs  KuImiwi  Act  of  ItftO  (m 
AppnidU  11  Mtlw*  traata  to^  land  ^ith  tUn 

^  npoa  and  •otoally  ottUWat^.    that*  laoda  coold  ecM 

fm  Ctovarwat  or  Ci«*»  laoda  fir  fro*  lands  irt»lcb  baloii9^ 
to  tho  ehiafa.   Vtia  ability  of  oativa  tasaota  to  0lai«  thair 
plota  of  land  oadar  tba  Kalaaoa  M.  did  »ot  antin^uiah  tba 
paepia*a  iotaraat  in  tbo  Omraaaat  landa.    lodoad,  tba 
nativa  feaaanta         only  «  portion  of  tba  largar  claaa  of 
eac£la.   Tba  fact  tbat  tba  tmantt  could  olala  tbair  plota 
fvw  landa  bal0D9i»9  Chiafa  aa  vail  aa  Ooran«ant  and 

Crfl^  Unda  indioataa  tbat  tba  Eulaann  bot  vaa  not  aaant  to 
•stittfttiab  tba  iotaraat  of  tba  BSSSlS  ^  «o»ari»ant  Landa 
and  Crown  landa.    If  tba  lolaana  bet  waa  aaant  aa  an 
ajitiB9uiabi«»fc  of  tba  poopU*a  intarMt,  tban  tba  bet  would 
hava  allewad  landa  to  ba  cXaiaad  aolaly  f  n»  Covamaant 
Landa  and  would  bava  allowad  fiU  V^^» 
'wltb  a«iatin9  bouaaa  and  cultivated  plota,  to  olala  land, 
Noraovar,  tbara  ia  notbing  in  tba  lagialativa  hiatory  of  tba 
Kolaana  bet  to  indicato  tbat  it  waa  ■aant  to  aatingulab  tba 
intaraata  of  tba  paepla.    rinally,  tba  Kulaana  Act  alao 
allowad  native  Bawaiiana  who  did  not  bava  cultivated  plota 
to  porohaaa  oovtlnMnt  l-w»da*    Obvioualy,  if  tba  bet  iMa 
■aant  to  antlnguiab  tba  ri^hta  of  tba  people  to  OovomMnt 
Land!  by  aeparating  out  tboae  rlgbta,  tbara  would  hava  been 
no  need  «or  native  Bawaiiana  to  porcbaaa  tbe  landa,  tbey 
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would  Mrely  have  been  given  e  portion  of  the  land  aa  tbolr 
inurett  in  thi  land. 

tfhlla  the  Crown  Lands  preocnt  a  unique  Bituation» 
thair  hiatory  hai  baan  aiiteniively  diicuiaad  in  earlier 
■uteiaiiona  to  tbe  MHSC.  (Sea  exoarpt  in  Appendix  c.)    It  ta 
claer  tbat  the  Kuleana  bet  winj)ot  naant  to  hdve  any  effect 
on  the  crown  Lande  iince  they  vere  dealt  with  by  the  verioue 
■oneroht  ea  private  property  until  the  bet  of  1865  making 
I  inelienabla. 


Although  the  native  Baw«ii«n  Study  Comiiiion  has 
BOW  nora  or  last  conplatad  lt«  work,  the  guettlon  of  whether 
Hawallant  ere  entitled  to  reparatlone  or  restitution  for  the 
evanta  of  1W3  re»aini  an  open  one.    The  legal  quettione  ere 
■till  unrceolved.    The  Coa»l««lon*e  coofutlon  ebout  the  noit 
baaic  aepectt  of  tbe  Ortat  Hahela  and  thair  failure  to 
addreii  tbe  Uiua  of  avency  Indlcetea  hmi  noch  nore  work 
tbey  need  to  do  before  reccapandatlona  on  re[^retlona  and 
reatltution  ahould  ba  adopted. 


Declaratlcm  of 


111  Srttinfl  Apart  Qwenrwt  Unda 


kkm  all  m  W  t»»ae  preatntn,  that  1»  K*>rf»fl«ha 
Hi  tl^wMB  ofOtri.  King  of  t»»ae  H«allan  Ul«la.  do  hcn*v 

ir*  5^^l^^^^d  oSJa??n  S^Shtrtiua  ^M^t  in 

una  119  to  kotb  Inclualw,  of  Ihie  knA  [M^  Kihelc  hukl. 
tolwtfe  airf  to  tela  to  *v  cblafa  and  pooplo  forwwr. 

Wa»  Unda  ere  to  be  In  tba  peipotual  keeping  of  ^J^^^*- 

MS«rlnt«nb9Tta  of  aald  Utda»  and  fihall  ^'^^J^'J^^lJz 
ESS;  tnS^ivo.  with  th.  win  of  aaid 
tlvu.  to  tto  gooa  of  tl»  Haaillan  (kM?cnwit.  and  to  pttrota 
tba  dignity  of  the  Hawaiian  Cn»m. 

Mirdi  e,  1648 

Aa  tranaJaUJd  bf  tba  H*eii  Supram  Court  in 
fttat^  of  to—i«ba  1V>  a 
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KnoM-all  nam  by  ttm  piuaiU,  ttwt  I,  tmatmatm  ItUi^ 
by  tho  qtam  ot  God,  King  of  tlvao  llMiUn  IttLmte,  hmm 
this  day  of  ny  cMn  frev  will  and  udi  ovwr  wd  tat  ^i«rt  fdrtvwr 
to  tho  ctiicfs  and  peopU  Uie  larger  pan  of     rayal  Urtl,  te 
the  WW  ond  facrafit  of  tlv  HMlUn  Om>eiint»  timutow  by 
thia  iiiBtnmt  I  hereby  retain  lor  tMan«)  for  «ya»l(  <fid  ty 
t»in  tt^  fiucpeaaoTB  konwtTr  m  l«nda  Inacrlbad  at  pa9n  171, 
182,  184,  IM,  194,  200,  304,  206,  310,  213,  314,  3l«,  311,  220, 
232,  of  thla  book  CU^ttsbale  Book) ,  khaaa  Unte  am  aat  #art 
for  n>  and  for     heLra  and  ntnwaiai  foraw,  at  owi 
prcfierty  excluaively. 

I|udi8,  UMa 


M  trAnalatrc)  by  tie  HaoLi  Si^veav  Court  In 
Eatate  of  taichcw^ia  IV,  2  Hw.  7l^  tUM|. 


fl>tw%  OiMWal  >ad  U> d^  ] 
(KrMnv  QmMaMrt  Md  rirl  taaiit  U  IMH  f.  Bi  a  O,  9T4. 
«•  4n»  aM.*iiM»  ta  tiw  mw*  «r  iwa  hmott  wia»n>**«»«a 

WiMcaM.  II  btUi  |4«Mtfl  in«  MmI  Orattaai  HaMr  EaMtkiwtlia  tit, 
tU  Klritf.  aflrr  ftitrtlim  •ntala  Unito  U  kbwiir  Mi  aw«  tirlvaU.fWipetty, 
U  mrta-ttf  ami  faitw  ulii  atar  aata  kla  Ghtife  aad  Wa|tl«»  tt*  raeUr 
p«rlira  •!  hli  lUyM  HmmImi 

Ai^  Vkirm  II  IkiUi  |4«Mtil  tdr  «aw«i«a  f«nl  Um  KI«i.  !•  ftaw 
tilt  lamh  M  Mwk  ta  hU  Cbkla  end  l*mtk,  la  U«  l«i{Hitc  at  Ike  tUm 
il  K»til«  attd  IU|if»wia«lhw,  ar  Mtb  ti*i*«  ar  v»twam,  «a  lb«r  Irw. 
llM  la  liM  aiiHal.  la  W  dkiMacd  al  la  t«k  iMeatr  aa  lit  Itmm  •! 
NtUra  eurt  HfiwwtaWlw  laay  .«n«^  aad  ai  •«?  pfa-«l«  Ika  piw 
l»rtly  af  tlitt  li«ni;ili«  lad  lfc»  dl«"Uy  ft!  tka  IU«^  Qiwat  tkcwNw, 
BallBaaMad  by  Km  naa«  ef  NtU«  aad  BapiaitaUUfti  af  tW  lUwMUa 
bluHJa,  la  LffMaUff*  Caotua  i  ii  Mili 

thtl,  ear  dt^pcU  Uaaka  la  IIU  Vajaly  tm  tkh  aatda  iad 

Iral/  fay«l  a*n.  wt  da  llrrtiy  Mlmafy  waflra  tbU  greal  Ml  at  w 
(Md  Klat,  aad  dMlm  llM  MtawlM 

lliat  of  landa  9iv«n) 


Ta  t«  iht  pri»«la  Itwb  af  lib  Ma|««y  Kaawhwiefca  III,  U  ban  amm  Mtd 
U  hlNMvir.  bit  lMl»a,  pml  »>iipr»ir^  fanfcri  nmI  wM  tomU  "["t^ 
Uiril  awl  t\hpmttf\  af  Mcufdiai  la  bU  fayal  will  aad  pmmm  Mb|«<t  taiy 
U  |b«  rtfbU  af  UmauUl 

Aad  bt  H  farthv  aaMl^  krn^f  I-  Ibt  mm  •!  Iba  OWb 

iMl  IVatJ«  sf  ib«  llawaitaa  bUadi,  a^  at  tb«  fMU«ta«  ImO^  alit 


tliet  ot  lands  givani 


Ma^e  otrr  In  lli«  Cbift*  aMil  Pe^iilf.  hf  aur  Befrf^if:rt  t^nl  Itit  Kliiq:,  ind 
«c  iln  lirrrK/  »l«clar»  Ibt^  UmI*  |a  act  aiiArl  lb*  iamlt  •!  Ib« 
liausiMii  novrrnv^ul.  tnlrjMl  Ia  lb*  itpbU  of  UMnl«L   And  w*  da 

lirr»l>/  ■|i|MHiU  lilt  Mmblcr  af  Hit  liiUrkrr  ami  Mi  ttttrcjpini  in  sfllN  la 
ti>rr<l.  *ii|i»riiiUiHl.  tml  ilbpM*  ol  tBitl  M  pravbltd  In  iIm  Atl  la 

offTMiico  Itir  h«r«iillti  lk|4rUiiiili,  <t<iM«  »mI  pnwnl  tl  Ibf  Cwntil  llMii 
III  lloHAinlit.  ihd  3Tlb  itiy  al  Aiirll,  A.  I>.,  ll4St  I'rovMti).  bawatcr,  Ibtl  lb« 
IliiinUr  of  ib«  tiittfiar  ami  bit  mutfawri  In  •Of*  tbtH  b»«t  Ibt  fawtr,  IpM 
Iho  *p|»rf>*al  of  Ibt  Khia  In  I'rivy  Cvanci),  U  ditm  at  Iba  fitiiaktal 
lt»b  la  IU»»iiaa  labittl^  «P«  mmk  tibtt  Ut-i  -nJ  «adllia«  »  ta  bw 
tml  lilt  Klftc  in  Wity  Ctiiiitll,  tity  ttrm  b^l  tot  ibe  prtMatttn  af  iitltal* 
lura,  tod  lilt  b<«t  InUrciU  of  litt  llaw«ll*tt  KinptOM! 

^>id  Dt  n  i^mnhtr  O^mltJ,  Tbil,  In  ««tn»twet  wUb  tiiein.1  tutUwa,  lha 
ftlltwing  liail.  tU: 


1 1  IL>t  if   lidnJc  i|ivrli) 

Sliall  It  simI  llifl  tDiiK  mtm  iwrrbf  ii>l  «|t4rl  fhr  Ibt  'ftt  tl  Uj(>  Karl  In  llona^ 
liilu  lo  W  eiiltivtlvil  by  BAl.liert  tpd  ollvr  UntnK  tiuler  tb«  itir^lioQ  tf  Ibt 
llevrrnAr  nf  U«bit.  tnil.bit  sn^tntert  In  oflltt.  bMtt  btrtt  Cliitft  o(  Iht 
lUwAiUii  rOiufh.  ■renffliiif;  lo  tbr  iiultucl.tiM  of  Hit  lhabter  of  I'K  liiUrier 
hi'  »>itrts»on  ill  oflirr.  ii|i|itttct|  by  llir  H\h^  Ii»  (*rity^<4<iunrll 

riAih'  bimI  iMAVil  liir  Conntit  limit?,  in  (fAiiAliiK  l'i>'  7lh  ilty  af 
Jlttl^  A  I) .  IMS 

KKONI  ANA.  KAUKJlAMMfA^^ 
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mnh  comhimiom.  AW4|iDa.  rATDita. 


noQjr  t«kffo  b)  tbtm.  ig  4  book.  tii4  aitl  trtiumll  ttU  book  tr  •  e«rtifM 
c9|»  of  tb*  tMttaioBjr  t«k*ii  bf  tUwk,  noAtt  maI,  la  tU  CI«rk  of  tbt  Hoard 
«f  CommmioBm  to  quin  Ub4  TiUt*  •!  Ilosolahi.  is  noo  u  Utf  shall 
bat*  totabti]  tikiof  Intmnnj,  or  whtMiir  titd  DotrU  tbill  tf^usM  lb** 

M  I.,  do. 

■•o.  4  Tbr  y%r  nf  r^.h  8ub^nmttfioa»f  tbill  bt  l«o  dailai*  for 
•■«b  dtjr  abiir  bt  n  actutll/  tngtiffd  ta      Ubiof  «f  IcMimonjr. 

8w.  B.  Thu  Art  ihjll  t«h«  tnt%„  snJ  bt  •  bv  of  tho  b«l  ff«a  tod 
ifirr  tht  djj  uf  lit  pMUirt. 

Don*  tDrf  tt  Ibf  CouocU  Uo«m,  (a  UoMlda.  ibit  ISIb  day  of 

JuM,  A.  D ,  IMS. 


KEO.VI  ANA. 


lUlllStlAUEllA. 


BMtlJMSl  9f  Fufttw  PrtBdpItt:  L.  IBjO^  p.  HK. 

«i  4fT  a.»piiuKi,  ^tutuM  hkaotvTtov*  or  tho  bivo  up  wtt  cqvocil  raiMO 

0«  TIfR  «.ir  btl  Of  p«C»Mttik  A  D  OUKTtMO  To  VHB  (DMMOJi  r«OrUI 

AUAMAk  TIfLkJ    n-  THUm  OXB    UBM  ABD   BOVU    lOW.   A»a  CSBTllM 

Bt  11  BMAUd  b>  Ibt  I(oa  4  of  Nobles  sod  BvpmtnUtiviB  of  Ibf  HavsiVB 

tiUmt).  10  Lt|ci«lstM«  Cmacil  ttetsbltdr 
thot  th«  follo«mg  KwtMos  ikhicb  wtf»  pMwiI  bjr  ik«  King  (n  privx  CMntit 
10  (hp  ?lit  of  I>r  •«(ub#t.  A  b.  IM9,  whtD  tb*  k«taUtar«  «u  bo(  Ib  smion. 
U  iDit  BfS  brrvb>  rojfirnMi],  sad  tbsl  ctiUin  olbtr  pMvtwom  bt  imertcd, 
s«  fallotrii. 

I.  Tlitt  rcesiuplr  titles,  frtt  of  c««iBU(«lion,  bt  snd  srt  Hereby 
rrtnlnl  to  All  nalire  t«n*iil«.  i»bo  orfujt/  siul  iin^rott  to/  ptittUm  of  sof 
COtrrnmrnI  Imiil,  fur  tk»  lamli  tlirjr  so  «>(TUp>'  smt  tinprott,  inJ  Bhott  ttsl'sl 
l«  4Aid  land*  absll  b^  ii«oj|nl«n|  ft  k/  Ib?  ItM  eommniioii.  Pro- 

third,  liowrvrr.  IhAl  Ibis  rnolstioB  Aboil  not  ctttod  |o  bo«^Klhis  or  olbir 
|.*iUht  kai  Mt  Ihi  «si«  of  itiitjrromrol  IiikIi,  or  to  tbt  kotur  |oU  otbrr 
\*o*\  la  wliicb  Ike  BOTcrtiiociit  h4it  on  tutcica  to  Ibt  district!  of  Honolulu, 
t^li  una  imI  IIiIu 

t  lljr  ind  Ike  rntnriit  of  Ibt  Kmc  st.il  chifK  ill  priif  cniinill 
S\t«ii1)l^i|,  it  lipiikj-  rrlflird,  lli;il  frr  tiiiililr  |ittr«,  ffi  r  of  rniiimiil.tlimi, 
k«  Siiil  of«  tirirti)  i;»siil,-il  |o  all  n^lnr  l«iia<ill  uImi  «rfli|«y  oikI  lM|HOtr  Ali> 

iiitiL  .itiifr  Ikfii  Ihtiu  II  ml  ii>  ll.i*  I  Inij;  n  m.IhIihii,  krlil  k.l  tin- 

Kiii^  or  :>nj  liiiif  «ir  koiiukiki       Ihi-  I4ih|  lli^f  M>  sccuiif  Slid  Muprotr. 

VNt 
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rr««Hltd,  kontter,  tkrt  tkii  malotioQ  thill  pol  rklrti.l  la  kou«*  toU  or  etbtr 
lioda  sllutted  ill  tkt  dkinctt  of  Honolulu,  l«skiiiiA  sod  llilo. 

t.  Tkst  Utt  board  of  eotamiwioorrv  to  nuirl  libit  til!t«  bt,  sod  h 
httthj  cmjwrrcrrd  to  swsrd  fri  tiuiplt  tillci  lo  srcoiilsiice  with  llti  ftkrr^mg 
rtMlutiOMi  to  deAni  sod  Mpsisit  tbi  portuoi  tf  Uml«  btlvngins  U  differ* 
est  iiidividuaUi  sBd  to  proridt  for  ts  equiUkIt  ckckanpt  of  sttcb  diffcmit 
portion^  «krri  it  twa  bt  dont.  to  ikal  tsrk  mao^  Und  usy  bt  hy  tuttf 

i  Tbal  •  mista  ptrttoa  of  tkc  fovtraiDrnt  Uodi  U  tsfh  Hlrod  tbtll 
bf  sptrt.  lad  piMVd  ia  |hr  btnda  of  ipttisl  sgtuts.  to  bt  du|io««d  of  ia 
Int*  6f  from  on«  to  fift/  serts,  in  fet  tiiaple,  to  iu«b  aativcs  at  atjr  oot  be 
•tbcroKC  fuioulitd  «itb  •uOleitnt  isnd,  at  s  mtokmuiB  prir*  of  flftjr  c*alt 
ptraero. 

5  lg  (tiutios  lo  tbt  pfopi*.  tbtU  Soui*  loll  io  fct  tiinplc,  luck  ss  ar# 
Mparstc  ssd  diitioH  fron  Ikrir  cultivst«d  ItOfi^  ihc  sninuBl  of  IiimI  {a  tark 
Sf  Utd  kbiiM  laU  ihtll  Bol  CMcnl  oBt  ^srUr  of  tft  4ri«« 

6  lo  tt«Bliot  lo  Ibt  p'opit  iMir  tulttvslMl  cr«uBda,  or  ktio  h.id«. 
tbejr  ih«li  ooljr  bt  tnlitled  lo  vhsl  .tli»x  bo«t  rcsllj  ciilliv«t«d.  snd  ubifh 
lit  lb  tbt  lorm  ol  cultitoled  Undij  odd  oot  tuck  si  tkr  |<f>opl«  m*f  hivt 
ruhii4ivd  1(1  diff^rtut  ipoU.  wilk  Ikt  w»iAtfi(  int^nlioB  of  enUrfios  ibtir 
loll,  irar  ibill  Ikejr  bt  tamWd  Is  tbt  w4«U  Isndi. 

T.  Wbrn  ikc  landlordt  kste  tnkra  al'oilul  lilies  |o  Iheir  Itsdf,  lb« 
people  oa  wh  of  tktir  ismb,  akall  &ui  bt  deprhed  of  th«  rifkl  to  Ukt 
firtwo.  d,  kou>t  linWr,  sbo  «ord.  Ihitck,  or  ti  l(«f.  frooi  th*  laifd  as  wkieb  - 
lk«r  tive.  for  their  own  prlvstt  u%t,  sboald  Ibtjr  tttod  tkoi.  but  tktjr  tksll 
imI  hati  s  ngkl  to  take  <uek  artWes'lo  m||  for  prol\t  thtj  abttll  ate*  Uam 
Ikt  Uodlord  or  kiB  afltM,  and  ptoettd  «tt»k^  •e»*a«  TLo  ptopU  alio 
iktH  itote  a  ririil  ^  drinbinf  wtler,  tod  roooinc  nsler.tod  Ikt  rt|ktof  wojr, 
Tkt%(<rinir«  ol  vstrr,  snd  muiuif  ttiter,  and  r«adl  sttsll  bt  frco  lo  til,lM«ld 
Ibtj  otod  Ibta,  on  all  Isndt  srsatttl  w  fee  tinpU  froiided,  that  tk'^  tklti 
not  be  sppheililt  lo  welh  snd  Haier  «o«Ke«  obKh  iadiiMliiali  hstt  nsdt  for 
tkeir  own  oit* 

llui»f  Siiil  p^^^l  It  the  e<ii|iieil  koiilt  in  IIohhImIu,  thii  fitk  dojr  of 
AufuU.  A  ll.  Ib» 

KAMi:ffAMi:irA. 


■  «A«*M  »%*«  • 

l«tl.  t  I.  •  III*  < 
t  99.  m  ••I  r-««  « 


1  V«  I-    II. I   P  SI   I*  tti-f't         I»*  m'*'t  •»■••••  %»4  IM 
|*<Y*  444.  »^t*"i  »^***  I  r   II.I   •   lltl,  ry   (.  • 

I  •!  II.*  a-t.i-**     O-  •!  tut  iMti*!*  •••         I.  tilt. 


.inrli*nt  larrt  t«-hiir«J  aytitrn,  no  rinTpt  uinilai  to  frp  ^ivptv 
c)Hnt.tuti\|i  (Xlstm).    KVithet  tho  king,  tho  chli*fi>i  nor  tho 
proplp  *o%rne<l*  the  land  in  th#  lfPHt<«rn  ocnse.     Init«Ad«  the 
Irnd  was  viowed  an  bvlonqlnq  to  tho  ^odn,  although  o«ch 
fitrata  of  HoWAlixn  apcirty  h«d  certain  ubp  riqhtc  In  th« 
land,    Tho  all'l  or  chiof*  managed  the  land  while  th^  pooplr 
workffd  the  land  for  the  comnDn  qood<92/ 

Art-f*r  the  lalando  were  united.  Native  HnwelianB  forced 
a  pcilitically  i-ohenlve  unit  under  the  rule  of  Katnehameho  1. 
Jolahd  governors  were  appointed*  bi«ic  lawa  were  declared. 
In  1B40,  the  iirst  constitution  was  p«BBed«  derlarin^  that 
all  of  the  land  of  tho  klnadotn  had  belonged  to  Karr^hameha  I, 
but  *it  was  not  hip  own  private  property^    tt  belonged  to 
the  cti iefo  nrd  people  in  cgroon»  nf  v^on  ICawehareha  I  was 
.'A**, i>£?^  j|nd_h<u1^  the  management  of  the  landed  proper  ty«*S3/ 
This  statement  appearit  to  enbody  the  consfion  uae  and 
ownership  conri'pt  of  the  anClont  land  tenure  syntem.  Thui, 
prioi  to  the  Mahole  of  1848,  Native  HawalianB  appear  tn  have 
pra<.-ticed  a  type  of  conaunoi  'ownership"  of  all  the  l«nd  of 
Hawa  i  i . 

tn  1848  the  Great  Nahele,  or  diviolon  of  land,  'finally 
and  conclusively  oatablished  the  princtpie  of  private 
allodial  titltiS.*&4/    The  intandad  goal  of  the  tand 
CoRAiaaion  Doard  and  of  the  Hahala  waa  to  be  a  total 
partitio^  of    Individunl  intereAts,  including  o  division  and 
eoparotinn  uf  thr  interaato  of  the  coawnn  peopla. 


6'JS 


An  inportont  a8ii»ct  of  the  Great  Hahale  waa  Ranahatiwha 
Ill's  «ftlcn  ottttinq  "apart  forevftr  to  thu  chiofs  and  the 
pcopl«s  of  ny  ktnqdon*  Approkinataly  l.S  nlllion, acres  of 
Unif.      At  the  BdiRv  tiftiei  he  retained  for  hiaaelf,  his  heira 
and  suceeaaora  eppromim/itrly  1  nil  Hon  acrea.    The  foroer 
lanifR  vcre  known  as  (kivorntM»n(  Lands  and  the  latter  an  Crown 
Lands. 

In  designating  cartjin  lands  for  the  chief a  enU  peoploi 
|tairrh(treK)k  III  continued  and  confinaad  the  collective 
nwiicTship  Of  thone' lands  by  the  Native  Hawaiian  people^  He 
did  not  oKtinquish  the  aboriginal  Interest  in  Covernioent 
Landn  b'lt  attenqthrnrd  that  intereat.-    By  th#»'Act  of  Juna  7, 
l84(),  u  i|rtitotul  lf>qiolaturc  acceptird  the  GovornrwMt  Lands 
ronvoynd  by  Kiirwhiirpha  ftl.^S/  .Xr.  accepting  the  lardsi  the 
logiblvtturf*  uftirmcd  the  peoples'  collectivo  righto  in  the 
Ittrt'b  And  8iM!C'itically  recognised  the  traditional  use  rights 
'jf  nativo  t'-r.tints.    Fron  1048  to  1893,  the  Government  Lands 
-'«re  adftinif}^<»rt*d  by  the  Hinlater  of  the  Interior  for  the 
benfffit  u!  the  Hawaiian  native  governaent  and  any  aales  of 
9uch  lands  wer«>  nithitfct  to  Approval  by  the  Ring  in  privy 
Council.    Consequently!  It  could  be  argued  that  all 
Covcrnrent  Landu  as  of  189 J  were  still  inpreaaed  with 
abnriginjl  or  native  t*itle. 

Hh^n  Karehamaha  III  oef  apart  the  Government  Lands,  he 
aI'.o  ni'iii-.l  <«n.1  *r<*Ii»'  ill!  inntrurcnt  cro#>finii  Ihu  KJni]''< 
t..t'('.:  .SA/    t<'ittl  1864,  throe  lamlr-  yvic  dealt  with  by  the* 
variuu'  r<;n.)rrr*  on  priv^tt-  property.    In  1Q64|  the  llawuli 
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of  the  rfltjvt'  itoronhs  ^nd  wt»re  l  uni<|ue  oynbol  of  the 

(|oyrr rent  and  ni)t  ive  people.  The  iiiterL>!>t>  Nat ive 
Hawaii  Art.  hrltj  jn  thVnf  IaHiIh  tH^uld  be  considered  analogous 
Xi   till  ohoi  iffimA  title  intereat. 

The  Kuluona  Art   lord  other  U^qiclatlon  pPOued 
QUbf'equent  to  fhc  Great  Hahelel  allowed  individual  Native 
I'awaliano  to  rlnln  a  fee  simple  interest  in  lands  they  had 
actuolly  cult^ated  or,  in  the  case  of  other  Native 
llawaiians,  to  obtain  fee  olnple  title  to  Governnent  Lands  by 
oorchafa.60/    Land,  including  Governnent  and  Crown  landa, 
,  was  nade  available  for  purchase  by  forelgnera.M/  Thoae 
landD  which  went  into  th«  private  hAnda^^ere  no  longer  held 
In  ccTitnn  by  Native  Huw^ilans,  but  were  owned  in  fee  simple 
o'.d  resulted  in  vested  property  righto.    Native  Nawaiiano 
die  rot  o'.ixf r t  ini|  oboriglnnl  interest  claims  to  the  lands 
whicii  ^Kigsfft  i»*ri  tKe  fee  ownership  system,  although  all 
IdTtrl?)  in  ):iv..tii  □pfin/ir  tn  bo  &ub}ri-t  to  native  lights. 

li  (uiT.ity,  tidVivn  Ilaw.iiirtnu  appear  to  meet  thu  f'rst 
tequitf'Deht  of  nborl^indl  title,  they  ronrftltuted  a  single 
lonMowring  entity.     Crior  to  1R19,  they  hod  consion  cultural, 
language,  ornnnmic,  and  kinship  ties,  and  collective  rlghta 
In  the  land.    After  1819»  the  Hawaiian  Kingdoa,  a 
ItoHtically  cohesive  unit  cootposed  of  and  accepted  by  Native 
Itaweilan^,  was  the  'alngle  landowning  entity*  which  held 
*itle  to     Veinmsnt  end  Crown  lands. 

Iho  oecunJ  .jnd  third  t«>Btt  tor  abuii*]Jnal  title  are 
that  the  single  landovning  entity  had  Actual  and  eKcluslve 
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Supreme  Cburt  denied  the  clain  of  Queen  Bna,  widow  of 

Ranehamha  IV«  to  an  Intestate  ahare  of  the  lends,  holding 

that  the'Ring'a  Landa  descended  In  fee*  although  the" 

Inharitance  of  those  lands  wan  llmiUd  to  auceeaaere  to  the 

throne  and  could  be  treated  ao  private  property.57/    The  Act 

of  January  3,  1665,  conflrmd  the  court'a  opinion  in  part 

t 

but  alao  provided  that  the  landa  ahould  be  'inalienable 

.  .  .  (to|  deacend  to  the  helra  and  aueca'asortk  of  the 

Hawaiian  crown  forever. *&8/    the  Act  alao  dealgnated  the 

landa  as  Crown  Landa  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the 

king  aa  aoverelgn  and  not  aa  an  Individual. 

In  the  yeera  froi*  U65  to  1893  •  the  Crown  Lands 

continued  to  provide  incone  to  the  reigning  otonarchs.  The 

hereditary  sonorohy  ended  upi»n  the  death  of  JtanehanBha  V 

without  a  succesaor  to  the  throne.     tfillian  Lunalilo  and 

then  oavid  Kolakaua  were  olected  to  the  throne  and  the  Crown 
s 

Lands  supported  their  reign  aa  well  as  the  brief  reign  of 

LiliuoKalani.  ythe  crown  Lands*  after  the  Act  of  January  3, 

1865,  i^sre  not  the  personal  property  of  tl^  iwnarch. 

When  Liliuokalanl  sought  cooipensation  froa  the  United  Statea 

for  the  taking  of  the  Crown  Lands,  tha  Court  oX  Claina  held 

that  the  reservation  of  landa  was 

made  to  the  Crown  and  not  the  Ring  as  an 
individual.    The  crown  lands  were  the  rcnourcefb^ 
method  of  incoM  to  onatain,  in  part  at  least,  the 
dignity  of  the  office  to  which  thoy  were 
unerrnrably  attached.    Mhen  the  efflre  ceaaed  to 
^exint  they  becaste  as  other  landa  of  tho 
uoveroigrtty  and  passed  .  .  .  as  p.9rt  tind  parrel  of 
the  public  dopuiin.S9/ 

The  Crown  Lnnda  were  a  domain  which  benefited  'the  dignity" 


NsttTs  Hawaiiv)  study  CooRi'i.'vion 

U.5.  Dtpartiwit  of  Interior  , 
18  C  St.  Korthwat 

Ra.  6220 

Vashlngton,  D.C,  202^0 

The  follovlna  pacts  la  «  petition  to  tJitsnd  the  dtadlins  for  eoMnts  «nd 
quaotlon!!  eoneaming  the  "Satlvs  Hawaii vi  Stvdy  Coami^aion  Report?  It  also  inoludat 
a  rsqusttt  for  eoaounlty  edueatlon  irtiieh  Is  vary  meh  naedad  on  aueh  m  l«port«it 


Kahalo  Vul  loa 
Tha  Undarslffiad 
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7e,  tho  uiv.  oreitnod,  roeiuo-.t  *.liO  deadline  ioto  nf  :itrf6 

ruaotior.E  a'd/nr  connprtn  c-jncomlnc  t:«.e  "iiatlve  ff\*Tiiiftn  H 


,for  ruaotior.E  a.'d/nr'coinprtn  c-jncomlnc  t'.'.e  "ilatlve  ff.-nliCsn  Hudy  t 
a«i5ort»  b«  extenied  to  ona'ole  ua  ItMi  un'iorol,?»td)  th«  'i^J.  Jo  read  ?r.cl 
h«fJ  jotd  renort  for  t'.'.ero  hao  not  been  snouflh  ooplee  available  nor  hPC 
bAen  any  ooenunlty  education  of  tho  aald  report.    Jlth  tlito  oxtended  ti: 


bAon  any  oomiunlty  educati 
Itiio  utijeratjnod J  and  otl-orn  "-7 


thore 
r.8, 


tn  **e3pond  ?wro  readily  to  nuc'.i  v» 


I 

f  Tt,  f.'.e  u«'"QrBi  niod,  ropuc**.  t"  r 
Ifor  puoatlonc  ard/ir  con-o;*.tr  e-.re^m 

'Renorf*  be  oxtenu^d  to  enable       (V.;«  -    .  ,  , 

hend  aald  reiiort  for  there  h-c  .^ot  beer  enough  conioo  waxlabip  nor  hac 
been  any  corounlty  education  of  Ue  said  report,  iix'r.  t.  ts  mended  ti: 
UUe  UTi'.rnvricd;  and  otl.orT  .  •  *  t-  -ospond  -»ore  readily  to  ouc. 
L  •.nqrt-: 


0  dordl'.re  late  of  Move-bor  -3 
tliO  "Matlve  fr.  -^ilan  Jtady  lo  : 
ir-.-ersijioiy  thtv  tine  to  road  rr.d 


■iiraion 
cor.^e- 
there 
re,  r« 


M. 


■'or  r-"-.">T'  r    '"r  cc--c.v.*  cr?ir^niii  -  t;:r  •  'rt.vi'   -  tintn  jtv^v  So  T-:rc:cn 
.le  or.**  tr  tyUr\       to  ?r.--blc  ur  (tVe  u. : -errirT  ' )         tine  to  rcr-i  czA  csnre- 
'  o- ^  rr..t»       nrt  T'-r  t  i      V."  r.?t  ocf   onouch  copier  a*/ailPV?e  nor     r  t  .cre 
c/  p",  P c'  --iv*  "ty  i?-*uc?.l.on  of  trc  &a«d  report,     .itv-.tv.le  e)'te;^frd  tire,  rc 
' I.  '.c.-i    -I  .J;  r.nU  of"*'.  -  ,     t  h'  '  *        -eirorUI  ncre  rbudily  %'j  rjcl, 


M^^5/  Hj^^^^.  


:or 


r 


b'V-.  a,'.;"  CT-.^.-,  -".:-  c^jcrt.cr.  pT  i.  c  e^.^  retort 

ror*.:  r*. 


'    -  1  ifj.     .-»•■■  Co  rc;cr 
'    I  /  t-  rc  1  f-».«!  c'-*r<- 
•   rv.'.j  1;  •  ■  r      r  •  *  f   ?  •  -r 

re  re:  . .  •■  t«  r  -c'  i.:. 


^ 
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i        T«i  the  iind*r«i:pt«di  r^que^it  thftt  tltt  dtfl411nt  datt  of  Hoir*3b«r  2),  1?62, 
Vfor  out«tiona  arO/vr  ooaments  oonesminc  thi  ":ratlvt  -tetmlian  3tud9  ?o  nloaion 
acport**  b«  ts^eadcd  te^  •iuibl«  ua  (tit*  undtr«lcn«4)  tli«  ttat  to  roM  en4  oonTiro- 
htnd  Mid  roQort  for  thoro  tma  not  tMtr.  «noti|h  oopioi  cvtUlAblo  nor  tws  thoro  o 
bom  any  ooimnity  •dueation  of  tho  nld  roporii    iiXh  tbia  axtondod  tlst>  vro 
(thi  uniitrol^nftd)  and  otUoro  '^Jvy  *>•  t-'^A  to  roapond  aoro  roadlly  to  suoh  rn 


for  r     't  c-    -«•.■•.■  cnrTa::  :  V.i»  ".^'tive   'r*tticn  Stvi"  So*r.:rtior. 

or."  U  c:  *.c".   d  to         ■  '  u'   iV:.t  ^x*  >rti pr? ' )  the  tine  tf  rod  pr.d  c':rT»- 
l.o*  '       ,  r»  r  t  'Tf        :.«>t  orr*  wnpuirh  coj^ier  av2ilrV*»  n^r  V.'c  tliT* 

.  c'-- ;V  c?ac?*..cr.  of  t;.f  02*4  rcrort,    Tit»  t-.la  e/ten-^pd  tir»,  rr  • 
it  ^  ,  \,  ■;    '    ^  'fjid        *■■  ■  ,    «.  t    '  1    -eipor.d  r^cre  rondi^y  t^  rjc!; 
^r:  -*   :  •  r  ♦  


5H 


y"A^g<ttJI>    "fY^/^Ht  Ljmy'^^^y 


I        U,  tl:o  uit'^orti^odf  rar.uoit  V.at  t:ia  deodlino  late  of  Rovanbtr  £3»  1982, 
[for  qtttdtlonn  a.-d/or  coifttnta  o^rcominc  tho  '•::axlV6  taraiic«  3tudy  ?o  aiaaion 
ao^erf*  b«  fxtondod  to  •1Ulbl^»  uc  (tho  vindorai^nod)  tho  tiria  to  rood  snd  eon'iro- 
hand  said  roViort  for  tharo  Ivaa  .;ot  boan  anough  co)>iao  sellable  nor  haa  thora 
baatt  any  oocenmlty  tduoatlon  nf  tiia  aaid  report.    71  th  tMo  extended  ttc.%t 
(the  undarol^od)  and  ot:;era  .  ;*    a  a'<'n  ti^  .'*espond  nora  readily  .*.d  imch 
l":nortr.nt  ieoue. 


I  l^t  t'.'.a  iir.  oraiijn'id,  rar-.-.'-'-t  t'  :t^t'-.e  i-rrdlir; 
ffor  ".uootlonc  :i-*d/'5r  c-sna/.t"  n'.r.cfm*nc  t*:a  ".Jr.ti 


•I'.ta  of  ::ov«»-ber  :'^^2, 
,  for  "uootionc  r^-a/or  c-s-na/.t"  "trrc^rn'ric  t':a  ".:r.tiv«»  itudy  :o  -i:rr:'*n  « 

Ra^oft**  be  oxtan'iM  to  enable  -ic  (t;:a  itn.  era:  "Tial)  the  ti-.r  to  road  tA  connr*- 
bend  said  renort  for  t;:ortt  .'.aa  .^ot  ocer.  onough  oo?i«3  '•.v-i^r.bla  nor  hrc  1»»iora 
bean  ary  cotaunlty  education  of  tne  uaid  report,     /ith  t.;la  extended  t\re,  re 
(the  unievn' d;  and  itl.or'*     /       a  '>  t-  -espond  nora  raidily  to  atjc*i  -n 
L— >ort-":*  _l':oA'a.> 


i 


«  ■?«>< 


^  t*^* 


y^jA  rwr  ^^nt  /i>w^u.*tu 


7<  ^<ltf^iahtii^  Pi  A^t, 


^0  /■■■« 
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•i    *  e  u;  crc  -c;.  -e-  f -I       t  V.r  <?erdline  iate  of  Kwerbtr  ?3»  19^-2, 
for  cucJtlonc  r.-d/:r  con-r       c:ncfminc  th^  KlzXiV  Hcrciiim  Study  CopiitBlon 
He:^ort-  be  extcnled  to  e-.2ble  ur  (the  ur.^rro:pe':)  the  tlje  to  read  end  eo»^e- 
hef.d  fa-.d  rc-crt  fcr  *'fTC  hr.-  rot  beet  cno-jfiji  cppiee  avp-ilcble  nor  hje  thtre 
beer,  a-  c^-iT.'  ity  cducfl  or  of  the  o^^id  rtyort.    .VitK  tM«  jxtenled  tire,  re 
U  r  u  \  '    -    :  •  rjid  •  •      'en-'    -erpond  aore  readily  to  c^fh  an 


— 

PaA(/ M 

^      *^   V  ■  m 

•  ^  —  

<i  •< . 

ij  ci-i  fit  Am  Atk^^%lA  ^ 

Ml  Ml  ^  <  -  N»i> 

r 

\ 

 . 

 ^ — 

■ 

''  —  u 

fir  -M  —*!  ^r.r  -  a/  r  t--.^ 
if  or^"  ie  o:.*<?r. .  1  iv 

b«  er.  c:  -juj-.i*./  *?9uc^ 
t^..*  •!*  .  •'    *.  ri\d 


.0  i'>*'dl:-*c  '.ate  of  :rr/'*"*jer  "I,  '3??, 
t  '.c     '".ti'/r  ■'■rlinn  Jv.;l*;  *o  riCTJim 
V.  '»rs*-:nel>  the  tne  to  rfr^d  ^n".  cor.'>r»- 


c'J:>i9s  available  nor  there 


..re  ::rud  ro-'crt,     /ith  f..i3  extended  t: 
-  ^    '•  r     •«j::f)Qnd  nore  readily  to  imc>. 


'\,!~.)r^i,  try  

<-n  ^^^^ 

.1*; .  ^  /  wYtw**^ 

[  — 

t — -  —  —  - 

i; 

1_  1 

— n- 
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f.e  uiu'BrBl:7ied,  rop-.te-it  thrt  the  decAllne  data  of  Hovtaber  23 1  1982, 
for  .-uoetionc  a-d/or  oortnentr  ooncerninc  the  "Ilative  leBruiion  Study  Co^aiodion 
o.^orf*  be  extended  to  erabU  us  (the  iouier8i(7*e«»  oooiire- 
herid  aaid  report  for  there  hno  .-.ot  been  enough  coplee  sTailable  nor  taae  thpv 
been  ary  ooroimity  education  of  the  said  report,    flth  thlo  tatended  tiet,  «• 
(the  \m4feVQ\::ned;  and  ot::era        '^e  a'  *»e  to  respond  nore  remdi^y  to  such  an 
A-^or^.'-n-.  irm'.e. 


-r 


f 

J  t**e  un'cfex-ned,  ror  icrt  tV.r.t  'iUo  dosdllr.e  late  of  Move-ber  23#  196?, 

Vor  ^ucotiijnc  7.•d/^r 'cou«e;it:^  corcrm-nc  tV.e  -:iativ«  .'a-.-altan  3tudy  Go^lcoion 
V?ort-  be  extended  to  enable  rir  (the  un'.eraijnei)  the  tl-ae  to  read  end  «cwve-. 
hferd  -Old  renort  for  tl'-cre  Iiac  ;-.ot  beer  enough  copioc  available  nor  haa  there 
b«n        co^ty  education  of  the  aald  report*    /ith  tlile  mended  tire.  r« 


Ithe  unif^r^TTt^nf^dJ  tmd  ot:.orn 


t<^  respond  loie  readily  to  ouoh  en 


i 

t  

f 

 >i   
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t 


I        ti,  the  undenl^nad,  requoat^that  tht  dtadllne  d«tt  of  Hovtabtr  33,  1982* 
(for  qu^rtlomi  and/or  ooamtnta  oono'oming  th«  '':tlitlve  Hamlltn  3tttdy  Qe  xdtisloB 
Btport"  b«  ticttndtd  to  timblt  uc  (tht  undtrsl^ned)  tht  tiot  to  roM  end  ooa?r** 
iMBd  aaid  rtDort  for  thtro  ban  pot  boon  noufb  ooplo»  «^l*bIo  nor  bao  thoro 
torn  m  c^flBunity  odueation  of  tho  «ald  roport»   71th  tbio  nctondod  tlao.  vrt 
(tho  undorolcnM)  md  otUors  nay  ^jo  a'Ae  to  rospoad  aoro  ro«dl|y  to  luoh  (m 


-/miJ    l^t,  ^ 


7«i        un'orolTiod^  ronuo':t         ^ho  dectdllno  dato  of  Kovvnbor  23,  19^2, 
for  rtuootlono  a.-'d/or  co-viontn  c one o mine  tho  "^ratlvo  HbrAllim,  3tudv  Conisaion 
Roporc"  bo  axtonded  to  onable  uc  (tho  undoroiipiod)  tho  tlao  to  road  and  ooonro* 
hand  said  ro?ort  for  thora  hatk  not  boon  onou^  ooploo^ availAblo  nor  has*  thoro 
boon  any  oomunity  oduootion  ofntho  oald  raport*    >7itb  thit  oxtondod  tlco*  m 
(tho  unaarni^cdj  and  ot\or?       *>«  a'  'a  to  roapond  aora  roadlXy  to  aueh  on 
L-^ort-.n^  iff  QUO. 


fiMarr  rafimm 

 i» 
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1 

1       .70 «  tho  \ttu^.orfll:7iod,  roc.uont  t>r.t  tho  diadlini  dato  of  Hovosbir  33 •  1962, 
f for  ouootlona  a.nd/or  ooaaont?  oonoomi)i(s  tho  "^fatlvo  '{aiTnlian  Jtudy  '^o  Tiiaoion 
'Soport"  bo  oxtondod  to  onablo  uc  (tho  un'iorolsnod)  tho  tlno  to  rop^  crui  oonTro* 
bind  omd  report  for  t^oro  has  not  boon  anou^>  ooploo  avallablo  nor  haa  tharo 
boon  my  ooenunity  odueation  of  tho  aald  roport*    'Uth  thto  oxtondod  tico,  no 
(tho  undiral^nad)  and  ott.ors  *:v      ^'          roapond  aaro  roadlly  to  such  an 
Iniiortcnt  leauo« 

- 

\M  •  ?>  fix 

266  AuMAiOkinu  St, 
' HONOLULU^   M«W« I t 

NovcntiR  19« 


1982 


N«fivc  H«y«iMN  Srulv  Conf*llliON 
Dc^AifNiMf  or  iHrcatoN  Bioo, 
18fH  h.  C  StRiiTl,  NW,  Room  6220 
W«aHiHOToii|  0*C*i  98<JOe Jt^Jkt^ 

,(ltt      t<«tUC  H«WAM«li  SfuOV  COHMIIIION  RCPOIf* 

THt  NH8C  RcroRf  iiini  to  at  riliiiouIlt  roLLowiao  fnr  "K«ffCM«HCM« 

OVHNltV  4  LUMAblLO   ■  tL  «  1 1  0 1»0  N  I  »  )   K«L«I«U«  OtnAITV)  "    r«en  THC 

AlOHlVtl   OAfCO   I960  or    HMIIM   lOriCI   «lt   MClCutTM  CMClOICO* 

TMtiC  «iC  n«NT  CMMOII  OR  OHIIIIOnI  tNAt  (f  VIOLAfCI  «NT  |tN|C 
or   r«|RNtll*     WMtRC,   ril«V  till,   II   tMC   AtTlllunON?     Wnv  oetiN*f 

AutMOR  lOENtirv  HiHiCkr  01  NcalCLr?    Tmc  «r«oo«m(c  or  tnii 

H«tCOt«L    HOULO    INIULf    THi    i  fl  t '  Lt,  I  n  f      C    Or    «NV  Otkt«LO0i|r« 

Tm  riMit  CRROR  II  fMi  yaoNO  »«itNrA|c  «iiio(Cco  ro  3«vie  x«nc..«HtM«* 
Nil  r«tMta  w«i  K«M«L«i«  «No  Net  Kciu«M«e«  (viei  Rulino  CMicn  or 
Hawaii  air  9,H.K«h«i«u)* 

Al  foa  tMC  HiaNLV  lONTKOVIRIML  K«nCi«^nin«  i.tMC««C  or  ^uTm  KccI.I«0- 

L«Ni|  It  M«i  LONO  aiCN  ocauaace  av  Jomn  f*  Stoici  (vioc  p«rcii,it* 
or  KAOLCioau  at  Stoaci)*  ^ 

A|  to  mt  17  Hlvci  or  K«ncii«ncNft  1,  ht  (/toci|t«MOiN4  n  ta«t  o»ii.v 
■  tac  orriiML  wivtl,  KcoauoL«ai,  k««hv(*«hu  «Na  mci  2  iiitcri,  k«i.«ru« 
K*HtlHCln«Lic  AMD  PitA  N«a«N«a«|  HCRC  oiouaco  la  tHt  Ror«i.  r«Hii.t* 

Tmc  K«L«a«u«l  nAvt  «LH«t|  taici  ro  erav  Qucca  £nM«*i  i.iac«4t  raen 
Piiait  Ka«LiiaAii«i  HHiiH  II  enirrie  acne  tae  vcrv  ^mico* 

Tni  Piiaic  K«Leiiuea«a«iLC  aciai  tac  Scatei  aa*NiN  or  t«c  Kcoua 
r«MiLt  II  oairrco  alio  «ai  ir  na|  Ncvca  iccn  loariovin ial* 

Tat  Autnea  itvti  tm  fALit  aiiYuit  %f  ah  cit.tait  OtaAitt.  Collat- 
ciAb  Liaci  aAvc  AiuAti  icca  acraiitatco  la  tNt  lOLbCinoNi  la  tai 
Aaimvll*    TacRC  aOc  two* 

Al    to    tNC    KALAaAUA  OtaAltV,    tPltll    ARI    tNI    lllllNOI    Or  PRtNIOI 

VlotoAiA  KAiuLAai  oa  tNC  CLcaaeaa  iiit*    Wiit  A»r  t^l  CkCoaoaat 
ilaoato?    TaouoM,  uaetRitAaOAaLt  roa  tHi  nAav  ociicaoAtiti  or 
KauMualii  rncat  Ha't  Roen  roa  tneic  tMliouai  Gtoiac  KAungALit* 
I  aufll  tMfac  KA|a*r  aooa  rga  Kalanaua'i  etata  loulim  citHca. 

WaAt  II  ¥ia«  laaitAiLC  l|  tHAt  tNt  AutNOR  II  UNlotaririco  amo 
letia'r  tHiHi  Atraiauriea  ii  atiiioAav*    Hf  ea  |nc  juir  AAaitaAiuv 
Kktiti  Aae  Oaiti,  ao  aAtrca  aew  ooiirAevcaii        Aic  loac  acacAi.o«» 
aita  lupaoato  to  at  acrtti  tHAa  otatai  juit  on  tMC  AutHoai  <av  ioT 

Ali  la  ALk,  It  oivil  A  rALit  ailtuat  or  tHC  Kahchahcna  OtaAitv  a| 
litialt  Aaa  laiai  tac  Ctciaeaao.    Aac  wc  tNca  to  ahuhc  wmat  it 
oaiti  A|  oiiaaovce  anp  waAt  |t  iclc|T|  ai  r«ovce7    How  AiiooAOt 
«ae  oiiaaiMiaAfoovl 

0'   ALl  tHC   MAtCaiAkl   AVAILAILC  rOOAT|  OAN*r  r«c  Coi«Hi|iioa  riHO  A 

littca  AOuaacf  Pa  icatAia  taAt  ir  hauaiI  Statc  o»ri|iALl  riNo  our 
Aiout  rail  tNCv  aOuLO  havc  tac  rAtaNCia  an^  ilaii  re  rHAOw  ir  out* 

Aioaa  PuacNAaA  (WAaa  Rcoaroi), 


I 


(k)  »•«  ptdllDtliM  («) 


I 


m  ^ota  Own  Dpatolo 


L^lftfit  LflJiBKlLm  «  ^ota  Own  D 


msMM  VitterU  UIbImI 


.fM  of  iMAii 


(k) 


Uaoiki  M  m  (k) 


-rO«Htk*lMi  ■  llffM 


id 

ERIC 


I) 


f  tnolnlkl  vit  ite  cnnteoihtr  of  UUkM 
■  Mffffiad 

ftdlAf  MOiftht  tnd«rUatd 


UUltbOfittl  gfVtMMkM 

taiktw 


■  a)  tifiy  tfti 


«lik«ttlilM  ttwifitnikoa 
«i)  QhtrlMiiofffii 


lUontdi)  ■  KtkultpoivtW)' 


(d.iatf) 


(d.UU) 


(d*»r») 


nil 


nmm  Ra«ti<»  (U9-K4i)  (jtm$€rmft  fCtl^mm] 

YiHofU  fiiiiiilii  (liSMMi) 


KiWiiwitiu  jl  «  Mil  (UdU  tMthna)  tad  17  «tl)«r« 
(d*ll99) 


"  vrH«d 

C  ehildntt 


jMitfM  or  IwaU 
19M 
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tXtCUTrVt  OFFICE 

NAIlONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  •  i^i  leih  ti  hh  «aUi.i«ioA.  OCMOM*  ilOl)  m-fQOO 


jAPuary  17,  19B3 


Th«  Native  Hiwallant  Study  CoPtnusion 
DepartJiwnt  of  the  interior 
U9hteer.th  and  C  Streets.  N.  U.,  Ro«in  6220 
Ua^iilngton,  U.  C.  ^024U 

Dei^  CotumUston  Memher-v: 

The  National  Education  Association,  In  cooperation  with  the  Hawill  State 
Teachers  Association,  offers  these  conpients  on  the  Native  HlMlUnt  Study 
CoRinisslon's  draft  report. 

HEA  and  hstA  agree  with  the  concerns  raited  by  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye* 
the  Office  of  HaM^Han  Affairs,  and  the  Hatiallan  activ1«t  organiiatlon, 
Alu  Like. 

We  btronqly  be1ip«e  that  the  final  report  thould  alve  an  objective  *'fu11 
review  of  the  hi  .tory  of  the  United  States*  relations  with  Hawftll."  It 
should  also  reflect  an  unbiased  "analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  anneRation"  of  the  Hawaiian  Islantfs. 

The  draft  report  does  not  meet  these  objectives.  The  NCA  believes  th«t  the 
report  should  not  be  adopted  In  Its  present  form,  bKauSe  the  results  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  C4use  and  rights  of  native  Kawailans.  Ue  urge  that 
you  consider  these  factors  as  you  work  to  finish  the  report  »M  nkc  reco^'^ 
mendatloni  to  Con9rps^.  We  further  urae  that  unless'  these  fattors  are  con* 
sid^red  that  the  report  be  fileil  as  a  fatally  f1awc<1  docufsent. 

Up  retmttully  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  Of  the  Coeaiiss Ion's 
public  record. 

Sincerely. 


hi  Hard  H.  KdOuIre 
Pre'ident 


kHH/WL:cv 


benator  Darnel  K.-  Inouye 
John  Radcltff<> 
Ulnond  Rubin 
xar'oldeen  uakida 
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.A^irtX^  9^  /6c»iiu<dwtV  /U^p^t^Pi^f 

/U^^oyn^^yJL  rft      7/^  000*00 


Otu^  y^iC^^^'T^Ze^^ 

View  J%UmjL^  Ajti   44rVtiio^  iMZtAjU/it^ 

Xei  /^li^  aJ(>%^  JC^^  sTyL^Jii^ 


ERIC 
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^X7.  .**JU^.  V6^^- 


J^j^  o^it^  .^^^ti^ 


^IcJi  .^^^^  -P-tM*^ 


/-hy,.  H'?6S-XX 


ERIC 


iiit  :1 


0  "5  J 


tl  llliii  IF 

ill'  h. 


SB? 


Novonber  2i,  1982 


TO: 
FHOHj 


THK  HATiVE  HAWAIlANS  STUDY  COMMISSION 
SUBJKCT":     HEHVOHSB,  V)  TUB  OHAFT  REPORT  UATBt>  September  2 J,  1982 


MAP  I  OH  K.  M'JHHISON- 
700  Richar<ia  St.  IR04 
H'm->hj]  J,  Hi  ) 


^»  )  natiVf  lUwaiidi)  of  ^jOI  dbfjri.qinai  blood,  1  protest 
tho  lUMvtion.iblv  tilc-tici  BurcmndiiKj  thp  hAndlin^  and  oubotanCe  of 
thp  •'T'Jft  ri'jHiri  which  has  Dci»^  <vibmitt»Kl  tu  the  Jtawaxiai). populace. 

Hy  objections  aroi 

r  1 .    C'tj(<ios  ijf  thi»  ruport  wore  not  readily  available  in 
suffitrient  iiuantities  to  thu  creator  Hawaiian  population.    Mhen  , 
t.*opiRH  were  finally  maiie  avail 4b le--withQut  further  halp  from  the 
concni BBiijn-- the  ^ijttv  day  timu  limit  for  rea{ji>ndin9  to  the  Draft 
had  airuady  pasnnd  fhn  ha 1 f 'Way' mark.     K  left  the  Hawaiian  populace 
in  thtf  airuatiiit>  (if  iiavinr/  to  ncrtunblo  for  copies  with  little  time 
to  prepsru  their  ruportu. 

There  wore  uihora  in  business  and  coQnselllnq  who  were 
also  unable  to  secure  copiee  of  the  report. 

2.    ThQ  Hixty  .Jay  period  allowed  to  review  the  report  was 
much  t^K)  short.    At  I6h  pa^eit,  it  is*  not.  sonethlnq  one  takes  hone  to 
read • overnight  or  over  the  weekend  and  be  eblo  to  respond  to  readily. 

It  IB  a  disservice  to  the  people  the  comBission  was 
est  wiished  to  ht'Ip*  to  so  severiy  Unit  both  the  number  of  copiea 
an    the  response  time  which  was  set. 

1.  The  Rxocutive  Summery  is  so  poorly  written  that  X 
have  trouble  conceiving  this  to  have  come  from  the  appointed  conmis- 
sioners.  It  is  enoucjh  tu  have  to  plod  through  imperfect  punctuation 
and  proBO)  but  when  one  finds  that  the  entii-e  report  is  lacod  with 
errors  in  documentation  and  interpretation,  it  IB  hardly  the  kind  of 
thLi«9  wants  to  becomt*  a  part  of.  It  ie  a  wonder  that  thin  ludi- 
crous report  has  been  presented  as  public  record. 

In  fact*  this  thing  is  an  abonination.     1  kndw  full 
well  that  the  poopIV  uti  thu  iri»imi»aion  are  literote  and  capable  of 
succinct  oral  and  written  t'Kprvssion.    one  wonders  who  among  theta 
or  in  higher  echelons  permitted  this  rag  to  bo  f oisted^jipon  uo. 
Qbvioualy  tho  Mst.o«n>  Hhown  for  the  Hawaiiatio  is  nnn-ex i Stent .  The 
report  is  simply  incredible  in  its  outright  faleehooda  and  nanipule- 
tion  of  truth. 

4.    Mhy  was  tl-    -nltor'>  portion  not  included?  Interviews 
and  Bcetipga  wore  condncteu  :ipcc:i ( ically  to  thia  subject  in  March  of 
198^.     Ito  lack  IB  another  expreoBlon  of  disdain  for  the  Hewaiians. 
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MENOimiBOii  pa9«  two 


Since  the  Hewaiiana  are  obliged  to  accept  thia  report 
I  feel  that  t  an  obliged  to  remind  thoM  who  are  treating  ay  ^ari* 
tage  Ughtly,  thet  it  will  have  a  etrong  impact  on  my  grendchildren 
and  it  ia  my  duty  to  them  to  digeat  and  respond  to  whatever  report 
thia  conmiaaion  cooms  up  with.    Yae,  it  i«  only  a  Oreft,  but  when 
the  draft  is  ao  mediocre*  what  can  we  expect  from  the  final  report 7 
And  who  knowa  what  kind  of  low^itted  politician  will  ccmm  along 
and  uae  ,thia  for  hie  or  her  own  gain  to  the  detrimont  of  the  Rawei* 
i«n  people? 

It  ia  my  intention  to  raad  thia  report  iA  depth  and  to 
report  mora  fully  on  my  findinga  at  a  lato^  time.    Th^t  ia  to  aay, 
that  under  preaaura  of  the  eatabliahad  deadline,  t  raaerv^  the 

right  to  auteit...aiiatlifix..cflpD£L-at.^-i«fear-^M4#T  -  

At  thia  point,  1  find  arrora  in  the  Hawaiian  aloasary. 
Language  being  at  the  core  of  a  culture,  it  ahould  be  expraaaed  in 
a  manner  of  preciea  understanding.    I  do  not  like  the  compariaona 
and  analogiaa  with  Native  American  Xndiene,  BekiilDe,  Aleeka,  or 
Texaa.    The  atatiatica  era  manipulated  ao  thet  they  ere  contueing, 
the  hiatory  ia  an  eabelliahment  put  together  by.e  bureeuerecy- whioh 
ia  in  cosplata  conflict  of  interaat  here. 

Me  era  our  own  people,  our  culture  and  geographic  locietion 
ia  far  frtts  continantal.    Why  are  we  being  judged  by  weatarn  valuee? 
Mhen  our  gueon'e  throne  wee  overpowermd  end  etolen  with  the  help  of 
a  foreign  country,  The  United  State*  of  Amarica,  it  wee  ecccmpliehed 
by  meene  of  weetern  greedf  end  in  quick  euceceeion  tha  Hawaiian  pmepla 
loat  their  culture,  heritege,  tradition  end  birthright.  f 

i  wonder  at  what  kind  of  *juetice*  the  Uoweiiene  will  find 
at  the  handa  of  a  govarfflMnt  bieead  by  ite  own  leok  of  w i adorn,  onm 
which  had  no  right  by  one  tittle  or  iote  to  be  in  eny  wey  e  tfeoieioii- 
making  body  on  the  future  of  e  governttant  end  people  they  did  not 
underetend< 

o 

And  here  we  ere  todey  in  e  eituation  whioh  the  United 
Netione  would  decry,  only  thle  happened  bofora  ite  time.    And  hoping 
for  the  leaet  eense  of  equality,  we  ere  treeted  with  duplicity*- 
egain.. 

Carteinly  thoae  who  ere  eble  to  make  decieione  can  do 
better  than  this  for  the  Itaweiien  pec^la. 
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TH  B  Cn-cni8lOIIS  »PF3F.mO  III  YOirp  FR-nPT  t  ^  AOPFR  V/ITH. 
I  r«*T  kCP^y.  THA'^  HAWAIIAN  VATIV-9  HAVR^ ABOPimAT  iriE  np  TW" 
TH-/r  IS  Ho"-pnw  np  ABHRr.MAT.  TITlfi       THAT  U'll  WASl-A-TN  BY  THE 

"HAWAIIAN  A"!)  FIJIAN  VATIV-  CPOirS  "A'T  W-H  I*:  TOK  v>v^  EACH, 

,.t  .pr  c^-rrm  Tins  siP'oPTKn  ihpioF"nus  •'ro  ie  -.rH  sivutaf  aori- 

.CUITOTE,  n  BA'-H  WAf  WAS  AH  IK-OBTAVT  'AFT  OF  I IR^,  EACH  KA3  8BTTLBD 
BY  CAOCASIAH  0UT8I0BPS  AT  ABOUT  T!®  oAHE  TIMK,  IT  £A£il  *  ^2X8^ 

y^OCATICH  ^tf  m  *»D  "  TKEIE  •AS  A  DBi'  8MMTUALY 

fBSlDrW  Iti  THE  UND  .  ...AND  THE  LA^^D  kUV  ITS  ^F.OMJCTIOH  RBQUIFEO 

c2?i»^'aAi.  co>oat\iCATnn  tkhouch  cHisK'on  ?R.siaT,'(i)   "Ab  ik 

HAWAII  r  WA".  nu:  TrUI?  TO  ASrrRTAIM- JUST  WHAT  CimrW  PBACTUBS 

Aft-  I--  f.A*'^  V.?T"  TO  K  Ar  IR-A-?.n,  '.HO  VAS  TJIE  Pn^807  OP 
*Rr3n^y?         WH'^M  AtTrnpiTV  wa*^  vRS'^!>  A'T)  VHt  COtlTD  B'.  ''A  PTY       k     '  ■ 

■  >>^McAW)v.'f»tpn."  -Tin:  CHii^F  miiTn  nBA*^  THE'ns;:  or  viA-TT:tAm>  wr  omY 
TO  HIS  o  V  foi..ow:F3  m  TO  nirrsTD-'s  AG  WFiT  VHO  mnr^  'opth  vt)uiD 
•rovioE  HIV  WITH  -.irs  A-P  3F'virr.s  v-ffir.  "h::  I.^^D  was  ri  usk.MD 

^•ft  Fijian  Unt'.j  A  bnsla  for 
Inter-pultural  vurlnnc 

by  Irvn  V*  MrroU  ^ 
linlv»»rslty  of  rnHfornio*  3»ntn  Crur. 


® 


;«rT''"''TrT>  TO  py^tAi**  *'k'^**f^.  r"sT^"  i"  r'^oA-:^  t^^  t\*:"  AuorATioN 

t"  .-nnr^tM  FVniISH  Tvrusr  -HAKBHA  I  WAC  THV.  » nm:;*   OF  T»!E 

►•lio        AHD  -"O  MtK  Br.ro'oi:n  A't  tmk.  ia^  h^'j*^  "^'T.  b*T)     the  laiANDS 

TO  THf  '^THSr,  THOl'OH  NOT  Hts  'VA*  •.'F.IVATE  'rO^».?TY,  IT  HKIO:ot4)  TO 
T--'  THE  CHEUS  Atlf)  THE  W  CO:«"  n  OF  WHO!'  KAKKHAW.HA  I  flAtt 

THK  HrAO  a'^oIthe  :'a?:aoehemt  .01  -m  u>r'JKO  .»p.o.>..f  vy".  (?)  this  aiosb  clubly 

BBTABI.I8HE8  "ABOtlONAL  TITU". 

THE  OTBAT  MAHBIS  OF  iBWE  DIVIDED  THE  UTOB  0>  THE  :<IXOD0M  IHTO 
PAR-8t  i2E  USB  2I1X       THE  CHEI^'  A''D  lAMIIY,.  THE  OOVEF'rWJMT,  AMD 
THE  PBO^IB  irCll'MNO  F0PEI0MP  3  ArrOT 'jHO  TO  t-'ATlVE  CUSTOM  A3  STATB) 
IN  (2).    THI5  DI*^  "OT  EXTI^OUIBH  "ABOFIomi.  TITlJ?•^  T»tK  CONSTITOTIO'f 
WAS  5Tn>  IV  E^Jy/!*^«<?A'C^D       FIIIMINA^  ?T>0VI3in'fn  jn  THE  '»RR- 
AMBIX* 

n-E  FFr'^PDSf)  INTirJTT  WA^  .T«  iPPi  WH- "  AKF.T  ICAN  S'lOAF  MATTES  ATO 
MFF''HANTS,  WH^  V^*^  WITH  •^AIA'^AITA  0*1  "13  WOFin  Tntfp,  S'.*pr  TO 
HAVAII  CHIVFSF.  lAWKFB  THEY  '^HfW  TH  PR  T^fF^rTKn  *ITH  flMAH-  'OX. 
THE  rOfflO.Hf  HAJOPITY,  HOSTIY  AMEFlrA*'  S'*OAF  "•lARTEIB,  I!FJ»CHA1T8  ASD 
TKElft  DPOPTPD  IAB0FEP3  nESSeHKD  THE  PE-'FESEKTITIVEa  VHO  7ASSE0 
THE  UHD  C0MKIS8I0H  ACT  OF  THE  COMMISSIO*!  DtJCIDF.D  UND  CUIV^ 

WITH  TOTAL  DiaRE3AI  D  TO  THE  COIBTITUTION*    UQ£  lUiMiZI  hiA 

lONOr.JD  WHE't  TH2Y  Tf  IfcD  TC  A^PLY  ?milCAk  ghfeSSySfi       ?E^0IE£1  ^ 
BXEPCISE  THEIB  CUSTOr'ARY  NATIVE  RIQHTS         PROVl^*tt>  111  lUfi  PP.ya.T,ITUTMH» 
yRQAP!)  Xfi  im  fllOCATlON. 

PAII.UPK  BY  •'ATIVRS  TO  t'AKB  riAIKS  T  THE  I A^S  COrVISSlOtl  fOR 
PRA  .n'fS  IVrP^DIVI,  DEATH  BY  DIOry^aES,  IT  WAS  THnL'OHT  »I0T  'niiaASARY 
ATPninO  TO  ^A-TV».  rtJSTOH,  ION"FA"f^  IF  THR  ACT,  »0  -nKRY  TO  Sttf^By 
AVO  •••A'"^  n«H"THlrf:  ATT'^'..Tn  TMt  A»«:^TOA-  0UNTp»'S,  viS5TnNA«»T?J8, 
W'-ftANTS,  f.-n  TO  J'AF?  CIATHS  V.HKH  V^.  rr^yr'l^S}f\"  !'>HBLD.\ 


THB  •»'/.'.T:'  :i«  "^-:C:'n'r: .  :jT  a  I-:..  7  Al.  cTAivtM  TO  Tin:  coft'iuiiios 
•T'!;,T  Tmkm  ^»n..  }■  ]  c"-':iJf.K;':o  "     oiFTj;         fvicEo  to  the  chiu 

A  ■   -CM  l  I'-I-r  to  !AT.>,  „i;iC:;  VHK  coo  I3o1DN  u.»held» 

•1%TK         AK-  f  HAD  COT. » 01  OF  Tilt  lA'l.  o  OF  THl  IiiU,1Uii  THEY 

O  '  lMT     •  F;/ir.I  AT".  Thi  -.'ATr/t  iOVti.HI  ii'TtTriKV  h  iftV^  THAT  IF  IWt,  l^UTOS 

further 

»A<-  OF  THE  UU.A.  THHIP  lAr.'I)  ClAIHii  WOlltD  bK^T  .-^ITlFIi'Ea  AIB 

pporK-nrr' .   thk  "♦r..       :ia»»y  to  aki  iok.  A':c'  ^.'>r:^a  tcYsf.**.  raPOAN 

AtAHA  \-  TifV  l'TT^-»PIcrY  TRKAtY  OF  1  P^J  HITH  PBriTRlCTIOrlS  OM 

fKr  ria  '>'in'^s,  HAPtv^t^s  np  oHA  'rr/o  s-«^ial  'RI"ii20Es  "liAa  KSftQIIATEP 

A  '  A"^  'A*"r.^  ri  i"*''^  "KA.f^F  o'-"'-FAJ  ■■  H.  :;rHlHFJJl-flt  -IHE-U»a»..^  — 
<(F'»&'  ;  F  n!-A»Y  rtm'T'  '^F       *>A' IMC  A^tv^JTr'n?"  nriGAnTt-T  gr^ttat 

f'-'Tr'l  .;.  MFXA-FT    »A9n       AT-F/rrrVT  "^■.IT  -n  HAVAIK  -^HSY  PR^OPTFm.Y 
/rtr  n»i  ■   VAr-ATT--^"  TF  *  ' ,   !'.1'T  !T  VA'l  r-F  VKAtEn  tATK'   THAT  T"EV  RAD  3EFU 
K"  ■■■    -MF  'i:rF -.InF  Y  OF  -..M    F'P  ('.3,    .  .Vi .  '.iELK  :A  '  TO  TOUP 

T-.-.  MA'!:-.  c.r:rtrOTi*t>  "K-r  THr:  m;t  'osi  hf  /. ,(  st^.taiiiimo  the 

DK}i;:folVl.  CA'Af'tt.tTl;  .  'Jf  TH^.  l>i:FF)r.."    'OTT:>  A'D  THilP.  COMHEUCIAL 
fACIiniE-S  Ar."J  TO  F.X«Mfm  INTO  A'.Y  •■THt.t.  oUB-IFXiTli  THAT  f^Y  OCCUR 
7'^  Y)IJ  AJl  :-KtiII-AHlii»  IN  OM  H  TO  COl  I.tiCT  ALL  INFOPKATIO  ■  THAT  *OULD 
[sr.  -^F  liKt  VI-F.  TO  THE  COUrfTHY  IN  THE  BVErff  OF  WAR  ViITH  A  i>ar.XRFUt 
V,:  TTIf-E  '  ATIO';.     IT  tS  HEI.rRVE')  T'!E  OBJECTS  OF  THI'.  VIGTT  TO  THE 
IS!A*nj"i    !tT  HPS-^  m:  A'CorPri  iHE!)  if  Y^tjp  visit  is  PBOABDBt)  AS  A 
•"^.AV»S  FZ-TSK-  i-^iry.  J-'AY  BF".  Jnt«mr)  PY  YO'T  citi?em  F-piF.mT(W) 
Ijli  'liit  .i:"t.,^t  ^r.  .rni.n  r.n:v''^-«.  o*R"'Y  9t'->!ipi»T!^')  ;[{E  fiAWAii 

t^^-^iv  ^      He^^^i^iJL'  iz.  "iL^iT'i'TO  rg/TMPjEffiL"  stated 

y.^t         -     Mc^tn.r.tn-  VAUr^j  A'"''  THA-  -"FY  ItA*^  THE  AP'^.D  'TiHT 
fO  •     :«  ,    T«'*v  t^A'i'"  ".^'^r.  ^-  rttrtf  ti»t  B;ATr*.        F^FCT'  O  'AtAKArA  "^0 


(U)    Insight  tulcJaa  . 

AtfiiVrodurtlons  ltd* 


The  :*iiw;injin  "f>5 
Oet        vol  ?  nn  9 
'»i'»t.ti'  r  tht  n.^ft  for  liu 


HOTimil.  lATBP  I  WHEN  LILIUKAUNI  TRlEr>  TO  TA  J.  bABK  T!?B  WST  Par.BRl 

BARfORD  DOTE  ANP  118  «CO!'«rEB  OF  THIPTRB»l"  TM  0Y»:P  THE 
0«VRRN»«;KT  BUir.DI»!08  AKD  D3CIARBD.THE  NATIVE  r>iVEhKK=*.KT  t)ISOt^. 
AFT^CP  VHKH  mm  tia*  ''^^JSTgp  STRVg»'8  QPnyRf/  Utg.  KAPIMR3  F£OM 

tj3^  aOS^ny  TA^*tp       ^^^"T.tnl'  ^  "^0TFX:T  ^^TPlCAff  T I  TO  £T) 
-»pn-^yr»«/it  (AHRPTCA**^  W*^  g'^^POPTt)  AVn  '»ARTICI"'AT^*^  TV  THE  OVR'THRW) 
A'T>  OFFIClAf  Y  PPrnQNI-^pn    7HE  NRWTY  FOPKFJ)  •'FQ^^TSIO'^AI  QnygpNypnT^ 
AG  THB  U»8*  PFCnOIITED  0OVRF»^Vr  oi^'thR  ISIAKOS. 

VHEtt  THB  U,8,  AfYRXED  THE  IBTAHD8  tW*H  THK  OBJECTIONS  OF  THB  WATIVE8 
A"D  THFIR  SIP'OPTEIB  THBt  U,8,  ArCF^'^BD  AS  THEIP  ^PO*'F.TTY  NATIVE  - 
OOVEPHVEMT  tANDi  CROWK  lAHDS  d&rWSPECAFD  TO  HATIVE  CUSTOMAFY  FICHTS. 

tfHRI  THR  TftLAWPa  WETB  AttnwtTTKTi   JjgD^TKE  mmi  THR  tl.R    nAVK  TgOW  

I.AMDB  KSOWK  AS^CEDED  UHDS^TO  THE  STATE  OF  HA«f  H  '  OT  TO  THE  NATI'VE 
OOVERKHEtfT  FOR  USE  koRDINO  TO  »ATIVE'CUST0MA?.Y  RIOHTB, 

THE  ACTIONS,  OF  THE  VARIOUG  RfcPFKSKHTITIVtb  OF  THE.U.8.  CLEARLY 
IFIDICATB  DIRECT  IWOLKEVT  IN  T^B  O^.'ERtBPOW  Of-.THE  NATIVE  OOVBWHKBRT, 

THB  U»S,A»  MUST  BE  HEID  ACOUKTABIE  FOR  n'T.  ACTKiKS  OF  IT8  RE-'RESEW 

C"1DBD»  UNDS  ^ 


?.t  IKINATE 


IT  IVES  I  A-D  IT  MUST  RETURN  TO  THE  NATIVE  OOVBPNV^^'rT 

A^n)  THE  STATE  OF  HAVAII  Ml!«5T  PRTUP»>TO  THE  fATlVE  OO'W^KBKT  UXU 

•rPDBD  IAKD3'  TT  Arc^-'TRD  FPO"  *H»  U»3»A»    THE  USA  "U5T  F'COn^lT 

XT heliod 

A  ^ATIVE  r,rtm**^V^  PRGA^DlFfiS  "F  81*7:  BP^'SR  MH  I 
IT* 

Mr 


ERIC 


'   JaaaMy.4»  1113 


OoiM  ttetcs  totlv*  BMliaas  ^ 

•tudy  Coii«i««lon 
900  Onlv«««lty  Avvmia*  Apt.  1101 
aaoolulo»  K«mU  Miac. 

1h4Dli  you  for  your  l«tt«r  of  DwMiMr  90 »  1112 »  raqiMotiag 
ooMuu  ea  tho  *Dr«f t  ■•pert  of  riBdiiig*"  MotlM*  routing  to  * 
iMusing  Mid  tho  MportMnt  of  BMlltn  Bom  Lftnd*  (ona.1 .  Z 
tioasrst«od  tb«  iMMfiltads  and  ooupXaiilty  of  tho  toik  bolng  undar* 
taiMn  fay  tho  CoMiMioli.    Sopofally;  wf  oonMinf  «iU  bo  faolpfol  ^ 
in  thio  vo9iird.  ^ 

fiootioii  mt  MmioiiiQ  Cnoraof  riotloo 

An  ongoing  profalaa  hoo  boah  tha  laok  of  data  on  Hawaiiaaa 
and  tha  diffleolty  in  ooodMotlng  eroaatafaulationa  vithout 
aff acting  tha  raliabllity  of  tho  data.    Data  fron  dlffarant  . 
aoureaa  ara  faaaad  on  difforont  iothodoloaloB*  diffonot  dofinl- 
tiooa,  and  dlf  farant  aaaplaa.   Pertunatoly,  tho  rtmm\  aaloo  waa 
•bla  to  ob^ln  apaolai  tatoulattona  fnia  tha  O.  ft.  poraaa  of  tt»o 
coaaaa  and  thla  apla  aouroo  of  data  «aa  uaad. 

I  auggaat  that  additional  analyala  ba  eondootad,  if  poaaibla^ 
to  provlda  adka  Infomtlon  on  tho  ^availability"  of  houalhg  to 
Rawaiiana.    ror  asavpla,  your  ataff  could  daaign  a  Mthodology 
uaing  currant  aarkat  intaraat  rataa*  Bawaiian  hooa^old  ioccaa 
lavala*  ahd  valua  of  ovnarTOCcupiod  houaing  unita  io  Hawaii  to 
dariva  an  aatiJMta  of  Hawaiian  houaaholda  which  'ara  af  Cactivaly 
akcludad  frcn  tha  houaing  aarltat  dua  t6  low  inecaa.    Vhi*  can 
ba  coaparad  to  Hawaii  and  Unitad  stataa  figuraa.   tha  analyaia  . 
can  ba  tafcan  furthar*  by  oonaidoring  houaahold  aiaa*  that  ia« 
par  capita  InccaM.    A  aiailar  daaign  can  ba  dovalopad  for  rantara 
uaing  a  nila-of -thua^  of,  aay,  aSl  or  laaa  of  inoeaa  for  rontal 
coaia. 

Another  factor  which  affaeta  tha  houaing  aituation  for 
Ha^allana  la  tha  axlatanc«^  of  DHHL*a  houaing  program.  Thara 
ara  about 'a«9Q0  laaaaa  with  raaldeneac.    Aaauaing  an  avaraga 
houvahold  alto  of  S.O  paraena*  thla  aaounta  to  14«500  paraona 
raaldlng  on  Howallan  Hoaa  landa  or  •.ai,.ot  tho  total  native 


GKoaoa  T  R.  Fam 

ATTOMMB*  AT  UM* 


Oetobar  19,  <19B2 


Nativa  Hawaiian  Study  Coaaiaalon 
Princa  Kuhio  Buildin*,  Booai  mtl 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813 

Dear  Chalrparaon  And  CcMiaalon  Maabara; 

The  andoiad  Patition  ii  aubailttad  cm  bahalf  of  By  clianta, 
M^.  Elaar  t,  Millar  and  Mra.  Harsarat  Braina,  aurviving  collataral 
deacmdanta  of  Princaii  Ellsabath  Ktfcaanlau  Pratt,  who  had  hara- 
dltary  flrit  rlahta  to  tha  Hawaiian  throna.    It  li  aaaantlally  a 
revision  of  thair  t la las  for  conpanaatlon  and  reparation,  aufaaittad 
to  your  Caniaiion'wlth  ay  lattar  of  Kay  17.  1983. 

Your  favorable  review;  and  conildaratlon  of  tha  aene  in  tha 
subaleilon  of  your  final  report  to  Cengraii  vill  ba  ainceraly 
appreciated. 


Vary  truly  youra, 


nrgall  H.  1 


.  Poi 


Uta  Hofiorabla  Hioa'u  »oyd  RaaallU 
Page  two 

HAwaiiao  shd  Hawaiian  population  of  m, 900.    ihla  will  effect 
etatletlce  on  Hawaiiana  qltad  in  the  reaort*  tor  exanle, 
nuaber  and  value  of  owoer*>ooouplad  houaing  uoita  and  houaing 
oharaoterietioe.   If  you  deduct  tha  nuaber  of  OBRL-deval<»>ed 
raaideneae  froa  theaa  atatiatice*  you  will  find  that' the  houaing 
aituatlcn  for  Bawaiiana  ia  aere.  critical.   OHHL*e  ability  to 
reepoRd  to  luitive  Hawaiian  houaing  neede  io  tha  future  will 
pley  a  aajor  role. 

Hootion  Ci  ifoaaatead  Houaing 

StoatlMMP  before  tha  Native  Kawallane  8tudy  OoaMieeion 
}»  the  Audit  Mport   of  the  Office  of  Xnapector  oenerel 
(9/8/ialf  and  Oovemor  Ariyoehi*e  raepoaae  to  the  Audit  Heport 
18/4/821  dooWot  the  probleaa  and  oaeda  of  the  OHHL  in 
reepcading  to  native  Hawaiian  banef iciariee.   x  believe  that 
theaa  provide  adeguata  baekgrennd  infoiaation  for  the  Coaaieeien. 

fhe  develo^ant  of  eltamative  epproaohee  to  aolving  thaea 

Srobleaa  and  needa»  including  an  identification  of  appropriate 
aderal  aetiona,  requirea  in*dapth  analyaia  ^and  policy  decialond 
on  aaverel  levele.   the  work  of  the  Pcderel-State  Taeit  POroa  on 
the  Bawaiiaa  Hcawe  Caaalaeibh  Act  ie  intended  to  novo  thie  effort 
ahead. 


X  hope  that  ay  coaaante  ha< 
final  repbrt  for  the  Coaaieeion 


ve  been  ueeful  in  preparing  a 
I* a  epprovel. 


fiene  K.  Padaken 

Chef  nun 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SUCCUSION 


'AMtkn. 


In  »lew  ol  Th»  Oritin  ai  HeweU  lend  THIei  end  tht  RUMi  ot  Netlw  Ttoim 
by  LwH  Cennalore  end  The  Cfown  Un^  ot  H«weH..A»  Col.  Thomet  SpMldlng.  it 
1»  evtdtfit  that  e  ttmHtcant  end  cnorfnoui  lost  tuf fcfcd  ai  tfir  direct  recdt  of  the 
Overthrow  of  Hawaii*!  Monarchr  in  Iff  I  was  tta  right  ol  Succ^lon  to  the  Crown. 

A  rattlM  treaty  ol  "Perpvtud^Frlcndtfitp"  between  the  United  Suttt  and 

Kemchamthe  Ut  and  hu  hein  end  tucceiaera  had  given  tacit  axurance  that 
thto  right  and  the  Indapawdtnce  of  the  Hawaiian  Klr^dom  vouid  be  reipected.^ 

Moreover,  any  normal  procedure  of  ennriatkin  would  have  tKluded  wwwitiet 
or  other  tormt  of  compentatlen  to  the  relgnim  Monarch,  tfw  Heir  Apparent.  Heir 
ftetumptl*  etc  end  eny  other  penom  with  vetted  lnt«^t«  In  the  Crown  beyond 
thcie  prierltlea. 

iHm  we  believe  eny  effective  and  meanlngltd  rvparetlom  tettlement  f« 
Native  Hewellam  woidd  give  conalderetlon  to  tht»  right  of  tucxettign  under  the 
manarchlel  fyttem. 

Hence*  thla  paper  b  an  effort  to  aH  the  reinrd  etralght  as  regards  royal 
nMXmtkn  «t  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy*  the  priorities  involved.  «4  In  the  absence  ol 
monerchy  prior  to  enneutlon*  relies  the  question  ol  any  other  conceivable  basis 
for  paranwintcy*  reversionary  rights  or  residual  interests  In  the  Crown  beyond  such 
priorltlea. 

Kmg  Kamehamfha  Ut.  who  died  May  t,  1119,  loeM  a  monarchy  that 
st^erceded  previous  Island  Kingdoms  by  conquest. 

>  The  right  of  succeulon  was  thereafter  determined  by  the  mmlnatlon  of  the 
King  and  eenflrmatlen  by  hl^councU  ot  Chiefs*  Thus,  Kamehameha  1st  designated 
his  eldest  son,  llhoHho,  by  Ms  hlghest-ranlted  consortt  Queen  Keopuotanl.  to  be  his 
aiecetaor.'  Uter,  Ltfwilho  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  coiMcd  of 
Chiefs  prior  to  being  duly  constituted  es  Kli^  KamehamihA  II.) 
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SimUtf  ly,  KMMfMtMfM  tl  mminitc^  lull  bfott«r.  K«dk««MU«  to  te  hb 
r  in  im  with  tt«  tfcmnt  of  tht'coucU  of  CMHt  In  UMm,  UwL 
KMMtaiMto  n  loroy^  to  eKfland  ««  Kr  liiWiU  to  wocMd  Mm  U 
hft     not  r«tunv^ 

After  tt»  death  of  tUimhiimlw  II  in  Cnflindt  ltiii»«MVU.  en  My  1%.  ,. 
wit  t«oan||rmtd  by  ttit  Oitols,  and  ht  luctMded  to  it»  thront  n  KaiiMlwnihi 

11*0  KMMlitiiMh*  lU  touuM  •  CcntltutM  UoMftfiy  lor  lAikti  h» 

votuntvUy  divttttd  tOmwII  ol  tt»  poi>«  and  •ttrl^M  of  an  iMokito  monarort  In 

«i  H^tfcnt  of lort  to  adopt  trodWoml  Hovollan  Mcrod  KtafMp*  to  on  ratont,  to 

foftlff)f«nc«pt»ollUn|<hi|)widd«TnocroUcpoUlkal  l<m. 

m  tho  oorly  yoart  tsviv  ttio  ooratltution  of  IIM,  m  Or.  Mlph  Kuyt(«ndUl 

point*  out.  tM  W*»  Co«»cr      thi  old  CofcBcU  of  CNoM  lhl»  conotltution 

pnwidod  thot  tho <Miti <ioO%<t teoHlii wwil  mwtrm,  ond  thot 

Tht  kingdom  b  ptrmoranlly  conflnmd  to 
Komchamcho  nf  «id  hto  holr«»  «nd  hb  hoir 
ihill  bo  ttw  porton  «ho  ho  and  tht  dOoti 
Ml  ^^ofatt  durint  hto  Ulotlmot  but  It 
thoro  should  bt  no  ofpolntmont,  then  the 
decUion  ihell  root  with  the  ddoft  «nd 
Houoo  of  Roproocntotlvfo.' 

0  Mirvlviflf  blue  ol  Ms  body  by  hb  holr^-prodticlfit  conoon.  Own 

Kolama.  Konxt^moha  m  hod  ipMmd  the  Royal  BoanUnt  «  fwnUy  School  lor 

luturo  monarcht  in  lllf. 

And  by  a  prvoniptlv*  ittoctkn  ol  Doln-.  on  Innor  poi^  of  tU|lbl«  voyab 
mukt6  lor  tho  throw  in  diildhood  was  dotlgnatod  lor  tho  Royal  Boardlnf  School. 

queon  lUlu^alMU  in  hor  outoMogrM^  •tateo 

At  tho  ago  of  lour  I  wBisofit  to  what  was  * 
^  knovn  a>  tho  Royal  School  bccaim  lU  p^Uo 

wort  aKcKnIvoly  penem  whooa  claim  to  tho 
ttvone  «a»  odino«ltd|«d.* 

Accordingly,  by  m  ordir  of  Hto  MawJIow  Ma)wty  In  CmmM  0^.  with  tho 

Nobim  or  Chlof*  et  ol).  duly  promulgatod.  attmtcd  by  Kchauluohl  <Premlcr),  «d 

ti^  by  Kamohamoha  id  3ww  n,  ISM.  thooo  children  ««ro  proclalmodt 


Hawall't  onco  •froion  cOltoro"  wa»  entering  a  now  world  In  taking  Ito  ptac*  In 
tho  commuUty  ol  nations*  And  thb  was  tho  price  of  gaining  recognition  ol  lU 
IwkpCTdence  by  the  «^  pdverst  United  States}  SriUin  and  France. 

Consf^uently,  tho  now  monarch,  would  have  to  be  able  to  M  oilacttwir 
with  foreign  povore  Md  to  have  a  matery  ollenM  rocogMaiMe  by  them. 

A  list  of  a  14.  told  dHlinatlon  qf  Royal  students  ol  1W7  appears  in  the 
Polynesian! 

Moses  Rcuolwa  J« 
AleiMder  LihollN)  AWgaU  I 

Hme«  Koliokalant  Mary  Paaalna 

0«vld  KalakaMO  Lydla  Ramokaeha 

lot  Ramchameha  Bernlce  Pauahl 

VilUam  C.  Lunalllo  Ehiabeth  Rckaanlau 

Peter  Y.  Kaoo  tmnw  Rooke 

t      WilUam  Kmau  Pitt  Victoria  Kimamalu^J 

As  with  those  with  a  "Prescriptive  or  Constitutional  right"  to  rule,  detected 
by  Judge-Hlstorlw  Pornandcr.l*  those  children  were  tho  highest  Indigenous 
outhoritios  by  birth.  In  a  hiof archal  ordering  ol  swcesslve  gradM  of  chlets.  they 
were  the  paramount  native  authorities  by  lineage*  the  great  AUl  ol  the  King^ 
with  lirst  rights  to  the  ttvone,  recognlud  Iti  a  transitional  period  ol  d»toudal« 
lution  which  culminated  with  the  great  Uahele. 

Thus  did  Ramehameha  111.  the  last  atMoMe  manarch  and  founder  ol  the 
C«)StituU«ui  Mcnarrty,  aiwcbe  royal  prerogative  in  setting  down  a  system  of 
succession  with  due  regard  ter  thb  sanctity  ol  tro^itlon  and  the  l«gitmacy  of  those 
who  eierclse  authority  tmdn  it. 

In  so  doing,  ho  established  in  effect  a  Pool  ot  Princes  from  wtitdi  future 
m^tardis  would  be  drawn.  And  thus  provided,  the  pool  would  mlnlmixe  the  dingers 
of  mterregna. 
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nUNCES  AND  CtflCFS  ELICOUX  TO  Ml  RUURS 
Md  piMWwl  at  such  by  tho  official  goyenwnont  Pnm^  To  tho  Mt  the  ttat  of  IS 
idono  hcglm  with  Mtwmdm  LMIw.  The  Heir  Afiparent  to  the  Crown"  ond  «nds 
atthorl^wlthettidMiiMMMiis.  Beyond  Aloeondw.  there  appears  to  be  no 
.■.door  or^  ol'  prtertty  among  them  for  the  throne,  thoi^  by  ^Ibhlng  thorn 
aUgiMeioyal*,  the  Men««hyipodfkaUyrocD9«U«dM  valid  th^ 
rf^rts  to  the  throne« 

The  piocadure  for  Miectim  aSopM  ^  tf»  lUng.  Promler,  NoMeo  or  Oilata 
et  al  m  Privy  CouncU  b  fworded  under  tho  oecond  ot  a  ocrleo  of  orgpnlc  acto 
puoed  hy  tho  Heuae*  el  NoMei  and  Rcprtoentatlve*. 

..plication  shall  be  made  In  writing,  by 
tt«  Mlnbtar  of  I^AUc  hstnictlon,  setting 
forth  tho  rank  and  ago  oImkA  child 
tofothcr  with  the  reason  for  allowing  him  or 
her  tho  privilege  el  tidUon  In  said  Royal 
adMot  The  mbibter  ol  Piftllc  Instruct;^ 
at  tho  dbectlon  His  ma)esty  In  Privy 
C««kU.  shaU,  if  advbedoo  to  d»,  enroll 
oof  saMcMldjui  


of  tho  RO]^s 

Aral  In  the  report  of  the  Mmbter  of  PtMlc  tnstniction  to  the  Ugbtoturo  In 
ISU.  there  b  thraJlirmattan  that  the  etudwm  of  tho  Royal  Boarding  School  would 

meet  the  fl»tel  dsaMdi  bf  Traidltlent 

—this  school  has  been  In  emtstcnce  eevcn 
years,  and  has  trocn  Its  commencefflent 
embraced  all  chUdnn  of  tho  Highest  clau  ' 
ot  chiefs  tor  whdm  It  was  particularly 
cttoblbhed»»ll 

Pwt»«.  the  otwtaito  wl»  receive  taatrwtlon  et  thb  select  boordlng  odMol 
wQukl  be  groomed  tp  ffieet  the  wIMaww  4mmM  ol  royal  f iMa.  The  report 
^oontlnueai 

**^jiAKn  time  and  firm  moral  and 
religious  sentiment  shall  have  put  the 
flflbh  on  thtlr  diaracters.  ttwre  will  then 
be  nothing  wanUr«  to  make  them  ^1  that  a 
Mti«)  can  desire  or  need  ki  ruler«.>* 


There  were  lour  omtltutlgns  of  tho  HawaUon  Kingdom  (IMO.  1151.  tm  and 
|gg7).'  The  pM  ol  youthlul  ellgiblce  would  come  Into  play  imdcr  later  constltt^ 
tlent.  all^^  whbti  were  mere  revblora  wiih  cteiges  In  certain  areas.  1 ' 

The^llrtt  Irom  tho  Pool  ol  Princes  to  ascend  the  throne  «os  Alaiander 
Lltollta,  kf9p4d  eon  aid  nmlww  of  Ramchomeha  111.  Ramehomeha  lU  died 
OecenAer^V"i»k  cMWIeso,  by  hb  consort.  And  Alekandw  had  been  wimlnatad 
Mid  confirmed  by  tho  House  of  NoWet,  snd  proclaimed  suxesoor  to  Ramchamrfia 
to  wider  vtkte  IS  of  the  ItSI  constitution.^* 

Alter  becoml»«  lUng  Ramehomeha  W,  Aleiondrr  proclaimed  by  the  terms  of 
article  «.  hb  son,  Albert  Bdwid,  by  hb  holr-proAclng  consort  Queen  Emma,  to 
behbsuoceesor.l' 

But  tho  InfMt  Prlfco  piedeceassd  hb  father,  who  died  Nov.  10.  ItftS* 
chlldloM  and  without  e  proclaimed  heir.  In  default  of  a  proclaimed  heir,  article  W 
provides  lor  an  election  by  porllament.l* 

However,  in  an  ^p^cnt  coup  tfetat.  Rameham<ha  v.  brother  of  Ramo- 
hameha  IV.  assumed  tho  throne  November  10.  IM».  Nonetheless,  this  was  met 
with  general  aqulesoence.  for  a»  !>.  Ruykcndall  states,  he  was  ^vlMiiitljr 
fwagMMtf*  as  the  %l#rtfui  aMOOSM**^* 

Prince  Lot.  who  became  Ramchameha  v. 

I)  had  been  0  member  ol  tho  Pool  of  eligible  Royett. 
7)  the  btest  InlsUUve  assembly  «id  the  bte  Ripg  had  af^iroved  o 
Constitutional  amendment,  which  wooM  add  Ms  nam^  to  the  Une  of 
succession  via  artkle  lOJ  (though  the  proceu  wos  iicomplete  and 
required  passage  also  by  tho  nost  iegisUtive  assembly).^  ' 
S)  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Rt^lna  nui  or  Colder,  hi*  slster» 
Vlcttfla.  with  the  approval  ot  the  privy  Council.^* 
Hence  Ramehameha  V  ascended  the  throne  without  taking  the  oath  of  off  ico. 
Mid  thb  paved  the  way  tor  the  promulgatkn  ot  the  Constitution  of 
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iritlwutipmialfMdfitklnDtcMAvii,  im,  wvNtd  ^  Kb  pttvml  telt 
dfltr  Mtf  fwir  «t  Uv,  tutfi  KwllistanL 

PaUim  «  pfocUM  hrir  or  iminm  to  tht  iMnt,  «M  M  tl 

— liMi  €i  liwrtiiii.wmir  ^Wlfcii  a  (hn—ly  «)  >y 

I  ■  •        ^  Mrt^  cIvU  «v  b«t«M  vquil  or  HMT  vquil  dali^^ 
iDitv  tlifont. 

Now,  tho  two  malm  oil|IUo  Koyib  tra^  *•  poo)  j[n  oonlwt  ipwo  Col*  DovM 
lUlaliMt  Mtf  Nofw  William  C  UmIUo. 

TIM  Aetlm  Brtttah  CBimimkmmt  THoo.  H*  Oovlto,  In  vrWfv  ^out  UralUo 

In  his  oltklal  dtapttdwo  to  lo«i«on  In  lin  lUlM 

Prtftw  WUU«n  C  LunollkUs  thi  MiMt 
rmk„MniatMt9^  nooron  to  tht 
IhroM^  ont  Mto  tfgl  UmUIo  hof  tf» 
bi^  r|^  to  fho  tftNAo." 

flrao  ol  Ml  M^wlor  claim,  ImlUo  im  uriMi  to  riB^ 
■ctitolon 

HodioMlimiodioeoilferipMiicltiminiiiMttoOTolo^  MoMt 
iflwliimjily  ilMCtod  Md  «  3OTii«y  I,  IV9  boem  Kli« 
•  ntv  Ofmttf  tmdm  irtkk 

But  Limlllo  d)«a  rotetary  1,  llll,  •  botfiolor  without  t  pmlaknod  Mr,  nd 
wrvlMd  his  toUMr,  onri  Utttlmo  htk-ot»Uw,  «4  Mi  eDMbi  «4  telr  to  hli 
mirln*  rttblinoo,  Quwn  Gmmo. 

U«S,  Mlntotor  ttonry  A.  Mrot,  In  m  ettlctol  dlipMdi  to  Socrotory  of  Stito, 
HiwUtwWihoapdlniwtiyUwolltodl^Offpolmquow 
hovi  tovorad* 

.*4t  WW  oioirtolnid  er»ly  low  votoi  el  iht 

HouM  of  NoMoi  wtro  tmiMo  to  h«  CmfB^  tlocttek^* 

Afibv  w«dv  thi  oloctlM  prootoi  tho  ntit  maiMrtih  wouM  bo  from  tho  Pool 

of  Prlncoi.  Alttr  tttm  cmtltutloni  md  tho  rtlfw  of  tfvoo        CeL  KolakMH 

wouWyotcontntQuocnEmmolrlihttorvlo.  Bodi  vm  I^tm  Seyol  Studonu. 


«o  find  thb.rtmtnlictnt  of  PhUlp  MoimtbottMi,  who  In  If 97,  wot  aootod 
•Prbc-  ol  tbt  United  Kinidom-  thoi^  not  in  tino  of  MccoMkm  to  tho  MtUi 


Novtrtholtto,  much  odo  ho*  boon  madt  ovor  lUtoltoiMil  wWmo  r«t»dii« 
wccvotlon  btyond  his  duly  prodolmed  wcmon.  KoI^cmo  wMiod  lino  of 
toccMikm  could  hovt  been  ntendH  boyond  his  brother,  ttsttrs  «^  ntavo  to  ovon 
Ml  cofioert,  Kopklonl,  heriinert  ond  ntphowt. 

Kjplelani  ww  i  r«ndomht«r  of  MimIU,  who  ted  enco  b««n  o  rival  Klf« 
to.Komohomeho  iho  Crcot  Ihraifh  nofotlotlon,  In  tho  lac*  ol  iho  latter^ 
conqutrim  powr,  Kaunuiolll  wot  pernu.twf  iho  IllHlme  itoti*  of  Irlbutvy  chief 
under  tho  ibooluto  Kamohameho  monarch*  ol  tho  coded  torrltory  ol  KfMl  nd 
Nllhau.)' 

Alter  Kaumudll  died,  hi*  ten,  Ceorfo  KaumualU,  lad  a  robdUon  on  IUmI  «d 
«a*  defeated  In  the  Bottlo  el  Wahlawa. 

For  lUlakaua,  at  constnutUmI  monarch  of  a  Ui^lom  iMlorMd  by  conquest 
to  now  wM  to  MIt  regal  power  to  the  KaumulU  Ifav  may  Im  bam  rottfdod  as 
lomewhat  treaaonOus,  If  net  poiffdi  In  Iteolf  lor  revolution. 

Yot,  U  Kalahaua  vWisd  to  attend  the  Ibw  ol  luoEotolen  beyond  tho 
Prodamatln  caubllsMnt  Uhjofcalanl  a*  his  luccooior  In  im,  the  te|d  moMSto 
to  tavJcr  artlda  10  tformotly  |05)M  waa  at  his  dtapoaal  lor  the  II  nm$ktk% 
yeari  of  hii  rwl(n.  Provided  he  coidd  aocurd  the  import  of  PvHammt  lor  two 
•uc:e«»liw  milonb ' 

Hwrlm  failed  to  «Meve  ihu  an4  he  could  oiproa  Ma  vWmo  rog»dlf« 
nccoetlon  h  his  will  (eeocuted  May  I,  IMS  altar  the  pdltkal  ic«^  ol  hto  tM^ 
reiultod  m  Crlsla,  whld>  prodpltatad  t»  •Bayenai-  CMiHutkm  of  ll|y).  How 
over,  both  artidci  22  and  (now  artlUo  ID  In'  the  now  conetMutloi  daorly 
roqidred  the  portlclpatlon  of  the  Uvbii  Mid  r«^*«  Kk^ 

IMdir  oath  to  ki^port  the  obovo  oonetltutloii,  Kalakaua  died  20, 
llfl.cfiUdtoM  by  Ml  consort,  Queen  lUplolanl*  Me  was  tiNrof or*  luccoded  by  Ms 
prodabnod  heir,  Uluolialanl,  tewvy  29,  llf  I. 


Ii  afwtharolfklal  Aipatchto  the  Depa^ttoant  of  Stoto,  U4,  MbUtter  Poireo 


|laSL1»A^*e«S!!SS^ 

case  a  MccesMir  Md  bo  oppolmed  by  UaMlUow*.M  .. 

But  when  ftollamem  choM  Kalafcttia,  Ihli  wto  loUowod  by  m  bMrrectIm  by 
Boan^  partlMna,  queued  by  AmirkM  Md  i^ltlsh  m^a^ 

After  wccMdlhg  to  the  dvone,  Kim  Kalakaua  proclaimed  (aider  artlda  22 
Wi  broWier,  LaMohoIni,  to.bo  Ms  ouecoNOr  rebn«ry  I2,  ina.a  Utor,  wim 
UIoWmIiu  died,  Kalakaua  immadlatoly  proclaimed  Ulhnkalanl,  his  eldeit  ilstor, 
tobohlsnirrisior>» 

Kalakaua  .became  King  undn  tho  Comtltutlon  of  IWa  wtdrr  »tkclo  of 
whltfkKamehamohaVhadostaMWNdthaSacidartMirolKamchameha  lit. 

Ukawie*  under  vtldo  19,  KalakMa  croatod  mor*  mcuIw  orders,  tear, 
atlern,  aa  tvaU  as  title*  ol  honor. 

Where  ^odfkatty  warded  and  approprMy  appUod,  title*  of  honor  would  bo ' 
of  MmtUkatlon  value  at  court  ceremonies, 

for  oiamplo  Kamehamela  tV,  by  patent,  ted  conferred  on  his  sen  Md 
conotltullonal  telr,  the  ityto  «^  tHl*  of 

HtKUMTARV  HEtK  APPARCNT  OP  OUR  THRONE 
VIZf  THE  PRINCe  or  HAVAU'f 

Tho  title  was  thia  dncrlptlve. 

RalakM,  on  the  other  hond.  In  conlcrrkm  by  lotteri  patent,  title*  of  tenor, 
dldnf^  conllne  MmseU  to  tte  coltaterato  of  his  line,  namely,  his  tUttr*  LUIuokalml 
and  Ukollk*,  his  niece,  KauhdaM,  or  his  Consort.  Raplolml.  He  went  beyond  thoto 
to  ottend  Midi  personal  dlgnltki  (uider  ertlcio  19)  to  IMew*  Md  otter  rolatlves, 
Indudlni  Queen  Emma  In  lUtV 

Utor.  LUIuokalanl  woidd  center  by  patent  on  her  spoiae,  John  Owen  domlnla, 
tte  tMo  "H'o  Royal  Hlgteess  tte  PTlnco  Consort".)) 


On  March  9  ol  tte  lama  year.  Quean  LUuokalMl, 
■  .Uraaably  to  artlda  22^alUm  an  Heir  Of  Ow  body.»*  proclaimed  her  nloco, 
PrlneoM  KaManl  to  bo  her  otiecoiior  on  tte  throm.M 

Under  tte  oalttlni  conatltutlon  from  which  LUluokolanI  derived  her  outhorlty 
and  MS  under  oath  to  i^pon,  ite  was  atmoet  reduced  to  a  ««r*menlal  monardi 
with  obma  veto  pcmm,^  And  while  ite  could  dlsmla  tte  cabinet  minuter*  of  her 
predeoe«*or,  onee  appototad,  hv  own  cabtaH  coul*^  te  dismissed  at  pleawee  and 
ms  eooowitoble  to  Par  U  i  me  nt«^ 
Artldo  91  provtdn  ttet 

To  tte  king  and  tte  caMnH  belongi  oaecutlvo  power.^l 

Tho*,  without  tte  advlco  and  conoent  of  her  cabinet,  Lllluohalwil  could  not 

act 

Henco,  tfdor  tte  oalitbig  comtltutton  there  was  a  weakened  menardi  and  a 
blouneral  ParUamont  that  had  awanod  dilacto  power. 

bi  ItP)  a  revolutionary  prepowl  for  a  new  eonitUution  wal  V*nted*  to 
tUuekalanl*  ^ 

Nearly  a  ceromonlal  monardi,  Ulluohalanl  eouMti  promulgate  e  new  conttl« 
tutlon,  more  to  without  tte  eonatnl  of  ter  cabinet  minister*  with  whom  ite  iharod 


To  attampt  to  ^  «  would  be  to  violate  her  ooth  ol  office  and  ftui  lorlalt 
har  rl^  to  rula<  To.ovarpap  her  autterlty,  too,  would  unrlermln*  tte  batb  lor') 
cnnHdsnco  and  legitimacy  naoded  to  command  respect. 

Altar  tte  proposal  wai  rasMod  by  her  mlnl*tor«.  It  wei  olllclally  rolocted  by 

Royal  Proclamation  tlgted  by  UUudfcilanl  and  har  cabinet,  whldi  lUtcd  that 

..*authorlty  It  given  lor  tte  antirenco  ttet 
any  diange*  deilrod  In  tte  Pum^  r  ental  iaw 
of  tte  land  will  ba  seudit  only  by  m^tedi 
provided  bi  tte  Constitution  Itself 

In  raspoaae,  a  man  mootlni  of  people  at  Palace  Square  adopted  a  ree»lutlon 
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(o  tht  •dmlAtoVAtkn  and 
iAdwM  ttNm  In  wttabOnc  lliil  poUcy.*' 

But  tUiuMwU  M  ^<  cemtdmd  tfw  prapoMl  md  Mt  roulttd  bi  • 
contvtenM  ^lila  Ihtt  pwdplUrtwl  4tHtmmmt  (or  lore«l  abdltttlort  ••M 
ti  tfw  aferofittan  ol  tht  moMrcfiy. 

To  dttwmlM  actiMl  »tet»m»  of  At  Ovwthrow  ol  Itf  1  tpvt  Ifom 
Manwcli-ln-l«et,  vtn  t)iroi«h  m  iMdt  of  thtir       loot  ttnHt  poUtk*!  Mrthrl^ttp 
It  It  metttvy  to  «*  vtiot  wwW  hotw  hoppowd  II  tMr  monirdvy  tad  iwvlvH  ttw 
critto  of  tt91  and  boon  tUowwl  to  coitUflut. 

For  OM  thlf«»  LUIiieli«l»U  would  comlrwo  to  ihwo  h>r  Mthorlty  (iMdor 
•ftkU  II)  «d  thi*  bt  rtttrdwd  br  «  crtlntt  thtl  •ewint^ 

day  Quooft  ol  Cnflf*^  ^  «^  Wcamtrol  PoclUmtnt,  hovlni  M«ifWorf  dt 
tocto  poMf  would  bt  tl«  tlloctlvo  Mnt  mater,  olttr  Marcfi  4,  im,  wtion 
LllluoiioJ*!)  v*»  ptt^temmd  by  her  eolUttrol  hrtr  md  proclaiiiMd  nmttor, 
friMOtt  Victoria  RalulanI  CI«||Mnv 

And  «iy  d«*^  by  co«tltuttanal  roctm  In  tho  nwnardiri  ttvor  M  Par- 
Uafn«iif«  •tputm  could  r««Jily  bt  Iruitratad  by  "Obintt  CotfinmtnT. 

Moraovtf*  In  *lt«  ol  tht  ongolni  aBtagofttom  bttwttn  tfit  Katakaua  ftonarti»i 
»d  Parliamtnt.  bftlfrtng  wnh  tht  firat  catfUMOt  crtal*  In  IIV,  loUoMd  by  tha 
famd  oonlM««c«  oWa  In  Itl),  It  would  apptar  Itiat  any  nonUnttllen  lor  tht 
throna  by  LUluolial*a  (which  new  rcqulftd  tht  cenatnt  ol  tht  cablntt  waa  wtU  at 
tht  acctptafict  «^  approval  ol  tht  Houst  ol  Ndilti)  btyond  tht  coltottrtl  and 
proclaiintd  htlr»  Prt«t«  Kaulanl.  might  wtU  ttrvt  a»  tha  provarWal  -KUa  ol 

«te«th*.   .  ' 

ParlUfflOit  could  at  ht»t»  howtiryr  wait  out  tht  rtmalndtr  ol  Ulh«lMla«|'» 
rtlp  intU  terminated  hf  death  or  voluntary  abdicaUon. 


And  there  would  ytt  bt  a  tfiW  crWa  to  conll*«e«  In  iiora  In  Mowmber  », 
191)  lor  the  aiint  LlUuBhalanl,  when  a  Uw  wit  tlltfini  -Mtnial  wcakiwtir  and 
•Miilectlon  to  *idue  Inlluence-  dh  the  part  ol  LiUupkalanl  wm  inltlattd  by  her 
couttn,  Jonah  KiMo  Kalanlanaolt,  Mtwall*!  aecond  dila«att  to  Conireaa.»»  Tht 
•IMcotim  wart  proteated  and  dented  by  LUiutdtalaili  and  opntfodkttd  by  Cftdlbit 
wltnttttt.^' 

At  My  rata,  liliuAalMl.  widowed  and  tJiUdleaa  by  her  heir  proAidnt 
eomort.  M.R.M.  Prlnct  Owen  Dof^nii,  and  predeceaMd  by  Princtia  KaiulanU  died 
»  November  II.  1917. 

In  daltult  ol  dcly  appointed  «id  proclaimed  htirt.^  then  could  preiumt 
heirship  to  Hawaii  ihrontT 

Vt  toww  that  whatrvef      relative  strength  ol  monarch  or  parUkment,  tht  , 
monarchy  liitH'VijId  not  retain  iti  Integrity  or  lefHmacy  wtfhaut  lAerim  to  the 
aidurlf«  Md  ImnMmvltl  authority  ol  a»to^y  la*  "»d  trtd»*»»» 

Hence,  Parliament  coiiKWt  ignort  the  ttlabliihed  lyttem  ol  loectoion.  th* 
cuttomary  Uw  and  trtdltJon  govemln|  an  eleciivt  proce«  imder  article  21,  nor 
the  Chiel  or  CWelt«  ol  the  hi«hett  recognlatd  Uneaga,  who  waa  by  tradition 
eligible  to  inherit  tht  thront. 

At  guren  Lliluokalani  tUtttt 

tfm  wwrltten  law  ol  Hawaii  Nel  required 
that  the  greatest  Chltl,  or  the  one  havi-rg 
tht  most  direct  claim  to  the  throne  mutt 
rule.  Ti'w  Legitlaturt  could  not  chooit  Irom 
the  people  at  large,  but  wet  conllned  to  « 
deeltlm  between  rival  claimant*  having  an 
equal  or  near  e<)ual  relation  In  Chielhood  to 
the  throne.** 

AnI  In  vl»w  ol  the  oc^juietcenca  t6  Kamehtmeh.  Cou|^<fettt  In  the  lact 
ol  hit  Indltpuuble  right  ol  wcctttlon,  It  would  appear  that  ^written  Uw  or 
common  Uw  had  provaUed  In  hia  lavor. 

TM  government  ettabUthed  by  the  conatltutlonal  monarchy  may  well  bt 
rtgarded  a»  a  OOMJTIDN  that  l.«luded  and  was  In  agratmcnt  with  the  Ollldtl 
/ 
'II- 


taytf  U^*'  ca  to  wl»  would     emitted  to  tht  thront,  UUInt  e  prodtimed 


In  dtl«dt  ol  prodalflwd  aucMora,  thart  weft  geneolotleal  prUrHUi, 
rtcogplttd  aa  valid,  irf  paraom  tt  tht  higheft  runf  lndl|tnow  command  to 
ctkMlModttWrth. 

Accerdi^y,  t»Nro^g^  t  aelecthrt  proctaa,  oidy  thoae  taw  of  the  rctim  with 
the  Jim  i'  tf-iff  uadaiillati.  a»  wtii  as  dtmia«tiBtiil  uumpntnrlaa  and 

ptrtoMl  f^lltat  bellttlr«  m  occi^  ol  the  Royal  Otilct  woMid  coniprlat  the 

ol  Prtocce  Irom  wMch  lutww  monarcha  would  bt  drawn. 

Thua  dM  tht  monarchy,  aa  a  mcaaitft  of  common  prudence,  min»mltt  tht 
d«^  ol  lnterrtp«  by  maliint  provlslan  m^/^  a  laUur*  to  prodaimtd  succta- 
aar^  ' 

Under  ttw  Comtltutkm  el  lt%0.  tht  rrtgntog  King,  Prtmier.  NoWea  or  Chltta 
at  al  to  Privy  CoMdl  cttabllM  by  IW,  t  IMoM  detignatlim  ol  thtat  tllflMt 
fvyab  merited  aa  rigMiri       to  ktog^ 

Thbetfly  proen^Wt  aalectlon  of  htlrs  el  tht  highest  ltoe>acet,  eenflrmtd  by 
ttw  Kk^  neWea  at  al  to  Privy  council,  waa,  with  the  taceptlon  of  the  Ittlr 
Appwtnt*  Prtoct  AUi«ider,  eub|tct  to  rccontlrmMton  n  to  privMoa  tmong 
themaelvcs  Aring  toterretna. 

Ntit,  imder  the  Conatltutlon  of  lin  lUmehameha  W  and  Kamehamcha  V 
came  lorlh  Irom  the  Pool  of  Prtocea.  ' 

And  then  itider  tht  CmltutUn  ol  IIM,  Ktog  twalUo  let,  King  Katakaua, 
nd  ttw  loabv  cwididatt,  Queen  Cmma,  were  Irom  thto  stUI-optratiw  pool.  Even 
UluDhalanl,  loo,  was  w  tli|lble  r«yal  to  her  own  right. 

Airf  now  inder  tto  comtitution  of  IW  (aU  mere  revltlona)  in  thb  Pod  ol 
Prtocta  •  ^tdtlcaay  r«a«datd  aa  It  Mr  anthSMnt  to  tttont,  and  Imm 
whkh  Mw  monarchi  woidd  bt  drawn,  there  remained  done.  Princess  ClUabeth 
KekaMUau  Pratt,  piottatMt,  «d  widow  of  Hen.  Pranidto  S.  Pratt  ol  Roston. 


•la* 


Admowlodgad  »d  groomtd  b/  tht  monarchy  to  be  a  conti 
Princ«i  UU-N»th  would  have  no  need  to  bt  acvialnted  with  the  obl^^ 


A  ventrabit  hl#.  chltfaaa,  her  genealogical  citdentials  (appendU)  art  daa- 
eribadbyrrtptettdMawaUana  authority.  »»ary  Kawtna  P*ul  as 
HampaecaWa  and  above  feproach.W 
ITit  editor  ol  thtiHonoluJu  AdvtrtUer  to  writtag  ol  this  n«t  of  Cml  Ail^ 


TtM  High  Chieless  KoaanUirt  ranfcjnder  the 
old  chleltaln  system  was  uK|uettlomd, 

neither  waa  her  W<y  ""^PJ^li? 
truihluUy  royal,  and  which  had  ts 
ramtllcatlons  so  lar  bade  that  linaUy  it 
*  flOnfUd  with  itgmdafy  Wstyy*  u 
DHcendant  ol  graat  Kings  *  Queem,  Ch^ 
SoOeltttet,  whoaa  blood      «»  Wgh«t 
ol  all  the  Ul«v»«  MawalU  Maul,  Orfvi  and 
Kaud,  KthaanUu  an|oyed  tht  dlttlnctl<m  ol 
S*e  ciwrtmifi  whose  ancestry  thert  was  no 

i^ictstora  were  out  only  hlnga  but  King 
m^ers.** 

-Aom  to  the  purpW,  In  delault  ol  LUIuohaUnl  and  her  colUteral  heir  and 
p^Uimed  accessor,  K^ulanl.  KekaanUu  could,  by  rtversKm.  esstrt  royal  legi- 
tlmecy.  as  .  senior  prtoct  ol  th.  blood  tU.  colUleral)  by  virtue  ol  direct  desceot 
ttrmt  Raloktfcamailt.  oldest  NaU  brother  ol  Ktof  KamehamH.  I«t.»  the  Kamt- 
hameha  ruUng  Itoent  having  passed  a  threshold  to  depth  ol  three  generations. 

Mortover,  she  was  tht  adoptlvt  granddaughter  ol  Quten  Kaahimanu,H  who 
MKtdUna  Nu»orC6^.«haredth.tlwfith  Kamehamdia  II  and  ruled  a. 
rtgam  durlf«  tl»  n^Hy  ol  Kamehameha  ttl. 

'  Thus,  by  ter  traditional  statM  «d  eultiral  roie  as  Uving  reprtsenUtlvt  ol 
the  Unaet*  anceattn,^keka»Uu  would  command  respect  and  ampUanct  to 
fMintalntog  the  talstlng  ordtr. 

-I)- 
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.  pMn  tad  tam  tUminMd  noi  by  lofct  ol  irmt  or  ttotth*  contMtt  (m 
■rMiOTt)  taJ  by  rfiecr  Umt^Hf,  havii«  Uv«4  untU  Dm**  20»  im  Ybt  Ablet 
•mof\|.  fotoli  mi  mm  c^tiiU  Iwd  bMn  limplUM,  in  tiiiw,  by  M  pracM  t6 

KffbMniM>i  <Mk)u»  poiHlen  m»f  b«  likcmd  i»  itM  ol  KmNhmiM  V,  ^ 
•ttumcd  tf*  ttvQM  M  dttur*  lucMaui  or  mn  mcr*  to  tf«i  ol  UmUIo^  «f» 
««s  uTfMl  by  pvtluni  to  ilniply  prodolm  bto  acvtiilen. 

Chorioi  T,  Gollefc,  «t)o  «ai  •  Mbitotir  ol  f»m  hloriar  iidw  tt»  Uamdtft 
ictitllmr 

As  Princo  UnolUo  vis,  ■ccartflf«  to  tf» 
HftvslUA  ttandird,  ol  •  chltfly  rwii 
Slater  to  itMi  ol  wy  OM  llvlM  at  tte 
ilmt  ol  his  oltction  to  t»«  t>«tm,  ht  had 
no  oompof  Itort,  and  his  flm»4n  to  in 
harotoloro  hff^t^  thront  by  •  popdv 
•Itction  aofpid  in  no      to  alloct  tht 
curr«m  ol  ownts.  TYw  ^tlenWasloolwd 
as  BimoBt  his  by  r  l|M  ol  IrtbtrltMCOt 
and  was  choarfdiy  cr<iflnnad  toMm  by  Istal 
lormaUtlts. 

«h«n,  ho««m,  It  bocamt  nmifry  to  lUl 
tha  throna  a  sacend  tlma  in  ilta  s^mt  vay, 
tha  «Ma  situation  was  qtdto  dUI«r«ni.Nr 

In  addition  to  htr  pvawniptlva  htlrM^  Prinetss  PMi^aft  was  a  wonm  ol 
unMamUhM)  reputation.  Hsr  noma  was  bntainttd  by  ^tlcai  samdsli  nor  «m  It 
linked  with  any  ravoliitlonary  proposals  to  Ofsrthrow  th^  aitlstlni  oonstltutkn. 

Par  Cwn  tha  OMOSsts  ol  tha  Kalakaua  manard^  itm  would  ba  MantttM 
rathar  with  tha  loog  history  ol  bonaf teianc*  of  tf«  lUu^ehsnMhas,  «t»  appov  to 
ham  bttttr  wdarsiood  tha  ralo  ol  a  Conctittitlonal  mLwch  Md  tf»  Kli^tfil^ 
rasponslbUlty  to  tha  CNTOe  nation  in  l«adlh|  thalr  paop|t  Into  tf»  Modam  World. 
Tha  cotttltutienal  monarch  os  a  unllyint  lorca  was  to  iL  aoeopttbto  net  by  )uit 
soma  (actions,  but  by  fvoryena.  .  1 

Thus,  Kdtasfitau  was  tha  last  ol  tha  pool  ol  alltlbU  Royals,  whoto  lint  rlg^s 
to     f-^ona  by;  lineaio  and  birih  war*  racotnisod  as  valid  by  tf»  mon«i%. 


t  ol  il  < 


nonarchy  was  abn^ 
;il9).il9«,  CM  wa 


Mdts  the  monarch  in  lact»  Ihromh  no  tault  ol  h^  owa«  Md  as  diract 
.<>*«|o«Ka  ol  tha  ovarthmw  ol  im»  Prineasa  eiiisbath  lost*.  Irravocoblyt  tha 
a«cntual  rl^i  ol  tuccMSlon  to  tha  throna  ol  Hawaii,  an  I  was  hshca  fwavar 
ascluded  from  tha  lnh«rltanca»  poisatiion  and  «n|oym«nt~ol  t  m  Cwwn,  t>»  Crawn 
Undt  incoma  and  a  lllMlma  asUto  In  lolani  Palaca. 

Howav«f,  Liliuokalsni  was  dstkwiad  in  UPS  and  t»» 
gaitd.  In  tha  absenct  ol  monarchy  prl«r  to  annautlm 
toncalvt  ol  a  basis  lor  paramouitcy  bayond  tha  Aova  prlorltli  i? 

The  KamehoRMhs  Royal  Clan  was  loimlsd  bt  conqusst*  rfUc 
tltlos  ol  prior  Klngdodto  and  mads  RamthamaHs  1st  tf»  st  m  ol  tltla  to  t»a 
Hawaiian  Islands."  His  abaoluto  ri|hts  passad  on  with  tl»  C  own  to  KamdMmtfia 
U  and  then  to  KamahamatM  m. 

HDwa¥tr»  only  U  «a  accapt  tha  vlaw  of  thaso  fvt«e|  as  aprtsanuttvas  ol  tl» 
Kamehamaha  Clan  and  tha  Royal  CIm  os  A^flr^Ka<d>lly  4  wMdi  tha  Wf^sMp 
Had  boen  a  posmslim  by  rl|ht  ol  conquaat*  and  If  wa  conslM  tteti 

(1)  Ramahamsha  Qt  volwtarUy  dWostad  himsj^  ol  abaobito  powars  to 

establish  a  eonstHutional  monprdty. 
(1)  '^t  was  daarly  tha  Intontlon  ol  RamcfMmaha  m  to  protact  ^ 
land  wWd>  ha  rassrvod  to  WmsaU  dutol  ttw  domain  wNdi  had  bMi 
acqulmt  by  his  lamUy,  thremb  tha  prowass  and  tkUl  ol  Ns  tathsr 
tha  Conqutror,  Irom  tha  dangar  ol  balng  traatad  aa  PiMk  Domabs 
it  was  aito  his  Imantlon  to  provMs  that  thaao  lands  ilwdd  dacand  to  . 
his  hairs  and  succassors,  tha  fuiura  wtaran  ol  tt»  Crown  whldi  tt» 
Corwpitf  had  iton«M^ 
(I)  Evantusllyt  tha  Romshamaha  Oan  would  hava  rotaban  lor  Itsalf  tha 
Crown  throuth  Its  Sanior  Rapraaantatlvt,  KUtabaih  RdiMilM 
Protl. 

Then«  therw  »Mild  arlsa  tha  qusstloA  ol  any  ravorsknary  ti0tt  m  rasldual 
intcfMts  In  thf  /tiwn  tSt  wMdi  survivors  ol  tht  R«ndttmal«  Clai  tto 
absenca  of  monarchy  prior  to  Amstatlon  (ihMlfl)  mlfM  ba  c 


,  It  would  rtmaln  only  lor  har  to  rccthttt 

widar  trtldt  tt^'tht  formal  rteoihltlon  ol  tha  powar  to  asarcisa  that  rlffit. 

HosftytTt  tftould  Parllamant  hava  chosan  to  KAvtrt  ttia  systam  of  succassion 

by  Ifnorlni  tht  Kistlot  ol  har  Indispu^pMo  clalmsi  It  would  bt  ti  tht  rWi  of 

Inttrraframi  duos  and  dvirwar  as  a  IbMl  arWtar* 

Uktwlst,  \s\  t  final  ndto  on  tht  sucotsslon  el  LunalUo,  Gov,  Sanlord  B.  iMt 

rttatas    his  diary,-  that  atthou|h  UmUIo  sitenltttd  Ms  claims  n  an  alectian,  ha 

was  datartnlnad  toiirodalm  his  acetsston  If  thaalactlon  want  aialnst  him." 

And  as  Actln|  British  CommissUmar  Davics  obtarwtd  in  ona  ol  ^  official 

dlipatchasto  tha  Pora^  Oftice  In  londoni 

Thara  ts  Uttk  doi^t  that  on  tha  Kin0  decease,  Ltaiaillo  might 
*     hava  wabrad  to  tha  palaca  and  tlmply  dedsrtd  hhnsall  Itlnt* 
and  ealM  on  tha  law  nativa  troopa  to  racoghisa  him  with 


bi  swn,  wa  «Mt  that  ITyialstfc  R^wanlaM  PMt  was  viiltlad  to  suecaad 
Uliushtlanl  to  tht  thronat 

(1)  By  tha  atdurmt  and  bnmamorlal  authority  ol  customary  law  and 
tratfltivu 

'  U)  By  Smiority  Md'bdiarant  birthright. 
(I)  By  surviving  member ihip  In  tha  Pool  ol  aUgMa  Royals  marked  ts 

rlgMM  hairs  to  iclngihlp. 
{%)  By  Historical  Pracadent  -  by  whidi  tha  pool  remained  operailva 
throughout  thrat  Coi|itltutloos  and  tha  ralgns  ol  Kamahsmcha  tilt 
IV,  Vend  beyond  tha  rflgnolt»«*stirpe"  Ola  New  Dynasty,  LunatUa 
tha  1st.  • 
If  tftt  monarchy  had  survived,  Princtsi  Ellt**wth  was*  with  the  passing  o; 
l.iUuQlialanl»  ttw  f^M  Quatn  RefMnl  ol  Hawtf  ani  Silrps  ol  a  Ne^  Royal  Una 
through  0)t  only  hiut  Vof  her  decaesed  brother*  Gideon,  wtw  wet  Princess,  Theresa 
Owana  WUcos*  widow  ol  Hon.  Robert  «.  «Ucok»  Hawaii^  1st  Oalagato  to  U.S. 


RECOMMENDATIONSt 

linos  a  normal  procedure  lor  anntittlon  would  hava  provided  an  accaptablt 
sattltmant  ol  amultlas  to  tha  Monarch  and  those  persons  with  first  rights  to  tha 


/ 


But  sinca  UlluobalanI  did  accept  t  pension*)'  we  recommend  that  over  end 
beyond  any  reparatlom  plan,  tha  estotas  ol  tha  following  threJ  Heiresses  ol  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  ba  oompensaiadi 

(0   mneaas  Victoria  KthdanlCle^Mm 

(D   Prtntaas  rilisBslb  nmmim  Pratt  . 

01'  MncasilfMraeaOvtnaVUaMi 
lor  tht  toss  of  tht  right  of  sucetsslen  to  tht  Crown  and  Crown  land  benefits. 

And  wa  tivest  that  beyond  thtse  priorities*  a  formula  ba  devised  for 
cofflpenaatir^ IMng awlvtoi ol  tht  Raini>aiaita  Royal  Otn  for  any  concal vable 
reversionary  rights  or  residual  iftterests  in  the  Crown  by  right  of  Conquest.  Ve 
further  suggest  thai'all  of  the  above  might  be  done  by  a  ratum  of  a  portion  of 
taiustd  government  lands* 

Retpacittilty  killed. 

lel  for  etmer  e.  Miller 
et  al*  Petitioners 

Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Oriober  19,  Ifta 
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If  I  Ralph  1  Kuyfc«nd«ll,  Iht  ttowailM  Khwdom  V>  P  (HoMltrfui  Unlvmlty  ti 
H«v«4l^tn,  If  9)1,  p.  11%. 


10 


MMp^mmt  to  tht  C«wihutl«n»  HftOftlt  Sut»  AicWvtt,  fUtt  of  Hit 


Ugi«|»lwo,  I  Ml  S«^Mon»  p.  iM 
It 


Oovkn  to  GranvUlo,  covtldtAilai,  Dtcttnbtr  IV),  Brltlih  Coratiatn 
Uttirt  to  llw  rortlfn  Of f kt,  Lofiteb  PjO.  »/I  SI. 

If  I    HowtUan  Gaatttt,  ftbravy  1 1,  lilt. 

I*  I  LyMfr,p.«0. 

a)  /  Hmry  A.  P»irco  to  Hvnilton  Ptt^  lonuvy  10.  II7%»  fcaport  of  ttm 
HWlOfteal  CMBwbrian  of  tht  Ttrrttory  of  MowoU  (Honolului  Hon.  fivJullttCv 
l»If>,  pb  II. 

i;       HotPh  ^  KuiHKwdril,  Tht  Mowollin  KInrtMW  V.  M  (Mawltiui  IMmltyof 


Hovolten  Cuttlvr.  f tbrny  II,  m«. 

IbM.,  AftU  IS,  im. 

lydtckir.p»9I. 

TM  ^ftmim.  May  If,  liM. 

Poeific  CommwcUl  Mmttotr.  Ptfeniv^  II,  IMS. 


Oal^y  Biittttn,  Mafdt  li.  It91.    Utm  Omtn  OomMi.  throu|h  not  an 
tttftfalt  royal,  rtcolvtd  ipactal  ptfmlMtoi  to  ptftlclpate  In  tht  Royal  ftoofdinf 
School     a  ttudtnt-toao'^ni  aMittant  btcauit  hto  attrlbutot  and  partonal  ihUli 
tfiaWfd  him  to  Mf vt  aa  a  pm  imdti  of  deport w>int,  dUlttnct,  He.  to  tht  royal  . 
chtldrtn.  9to  Coolit,  Amet  Starr.  Tht  Hawaiian  Chltft  OiUdforfi  School  RMiand, , 

vt.,  c.  e.  Tottit  coh  wo.  p.  iia. " 

)•       Rotert  Lacy,  Mala<ty  (Now  Yoria  Hwcotfti  Braco,  JovanovWi,  l?FII,  pp. 

SI       RuytMndaU  I,  p.  9). 
H       Lydicfcff ,  p.  fy. 
}7      Ibid.  pp.  141,  m. 
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I  Ralph  S.  Kwf>«>iaH,  Tht  Hawaiian  Wwrtom  V.  I  (Honol<<ui  Unlvtraltir  ci 
HavaU  Prtaa,  IMII,  pp^  ss,  Al^lT 

•  Mtf.pw7t. 

5        Md.^llf.  ^ 

I  Rolm  C  lydfdtor,  Roalor  Uahfatw  of  JtowaU  CHonolidut  HawiUan 
Caiofit  Co^  ktd^  If  IIK  l>>  10. 

Ulfaiafcrf^.  Hawatf^  Swy  bir  Hawalft  pmm  (Bottom  Lot  mvi  Shtpn d 
vt,      p,  J. 

Tbo  MyptalM,  July  10,  lOM. 

fo  orgaiUto  tht  oioeiitl^ 
hatn,IMVIMI,p.  IIS. 

ot  <ty  Mlojjtgy  of  ^^hrtfuclton  food  fcrtoro  Wi  Maitfty  to  tht 


10      Socond  Act  KaivMhimtho  m,  an  Act 
di»o»tinawt>,ftatuttUwaodHlama|t«tyl<aiWhimaha 


l»«litot5^7C«urtlJW  WaiiaUwi  IUCo¥a^nWih\^^i^^W.m».  H, 
11  Md.pf.9U9t. 
IS      fho Mynttin, teviary  f ,  tMl. 

1%  Abraham  PomMr.  An  A^xouBt_ol  tht  Mfwato  Ract  V.  B  OUitland, 
VtfmoMi  ClMkte.TifttloCo.,lfyn,'p.^  -T--,^r 

c 

19  Ralph  S.  jCuffcawdbH.  Cwntlmtltm  of  tho  Hawaiian  jUntdtm  Coboow  ol  tht 
HawaUM  Hlttorlcai  Sociotjr     JCtWj,  pi  U. 

10  TTw  Polymalan,  Aprtt  f.  IfflS. 

11  M^OclaWI,  ItM. 
II      lydackor,  P.  SI* 


SI      Dally  BuUttIn,  March  f.  III  I. 

9f  Thomas  M.SpKddlr«,CaMstGossQni«^ 
of  Hawaii.  tfl«),pp»tVII. 


«l 
II 
IS 


Md.pf.M. 
lVdtaiar,p.U2. 

P.  C  Advortlaor,  January  19,  tif S. 
Kalwlmalo  V  LUUnkalanl.  IS  Haw.  R.  IIS. 


totttmm  of  Lucy  Vard,  Ji4|t  Hwnphroy*  and  C^.  Sinclair  M  rtpartH 
ftar-Mlotto  Mvch  17,  If  ll«  Honoltihi  Advtrtltfr  Aprtf  I,  If  14,  and 


HeralUUi  tttf^lotm  AprU  If,  Ifl4,  ro^tlvtlv.  9ot 
eenimaAt»toi-9taryalQiM«teThM...«HaMltduA^tliar  AprUf,lfl«. 

14      UhMttalanl,  p,  IS. 

41  Mr.  Com  Oftldal  tami  SdMl  conchiM  an  II  year  %iecrttftd 
tijtflmtnr'  whMi  It  dKiandid  In  IISO.  This  faniUyftyla  loardlfl|  tehod  to  not  to 
Mt  confwrd  with  dw  tehaols  tlwt  fallowtd  which  soma  of  tht  ailglUo  royals 
aittndadlA^iilaitf'dMattwltfto^tti^i^ 

TTwro  was  Mr.  P<dl«r*a  ihortUvod  ^toyil  O^f  MmsP*  m  IISO  CmroUmcnt  total  4S) 


h  a  dlffortni  punnat  and  an  a*iilsaian  RNtcy  own  to  own  oon  HawallfM,  and 
It.  Mr.  BadtwWs^tayal  P^  Miair  to  llsj  (cnroltmnt  total  100)  with 


a*hlsslei«  optfi  10 1»«  fsntral  pMic  Sot  MMst«  of  PiMk  Instnicllon  Rtporta 
for  tict^ll ,  IISO  (r.  ]I)  Md  Aprd  II,  IISI  (p.  la  HawaU  Statt  Ardiivtt. 

44      Mary  Rf^ana  Pidul  Af f IdavH,  Rurtau  «l  GenvoyancM  Utar  llSOl  p.  Ill* 

4f      Honolutu  AdMTttoar,  Dacomlar  »,  if]!  (saa  also  Gtoeaote  II,  IfOK 

50  Panwtdfr  0,  p.  114. 

51  P«4iul.p.m. 

»  U.S.  Cmrtta.  Heuw  ettcvtlfo  Doc.  41  (SSrd  Concrtss  Ind  Stts.)  m  paptn 
rotatl«  to  t»w  fortlgh  rtlatlorw  ol  t»»  U.!  Itf4  apf.  I.  Affaka  m  HawaU.  UJ. 
G0¥.  Printing  Otfkt*  Iff S,  p.  191. 

SS       RuytcandaU  U,  p.  24*. 

SS       Davits  to  Cr«wUlo,  Conf Mtntlal,  Otetmbtr  I4»  IHL 
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M      t  Itev.  ft.  m. 

n  MraaU(T«r^Uv«,lfll,p.«0. 


>«civ«  Hawallao  itudjr  coMlailon 

I 

uQllI*  III*  fUv«  •••car*  of  aurep*  who  aaptfcCtd  thm  cltllaa* 
of  ch«  toll  CO  do  til  cba  work  and  kaap  cha  royalty  la  lea 
opulaQca.  Tho  chlafa  of  old,  baforo  ralllol  vlctla  Co  gars' 
warfara  dallbaraCol jr  inCroducad  by  cha  Invadara  Co  dael«aca 
Cha  raca,  collad  la  cha  aarcb  wicb  cba  HakaalBana  or  clclaaaa 
of  Cha  toll. 

No  aaccar  how  you  accaapc  co  Individual laa  ownarablp  of  cha'  land, 
oichar  by  cha  craacloa  of  llDga  or  Quaaoa,  chla  could  noC 
dlalaloh  or  ancroucb  upoa  chi  Inallaaabla  rlghca  jf  cha  tlrac 
ciciaana  of  cha  flrai  naCloo  Hawal*l. 

Ha  racotnlaa  cha  coodououo  achal^ni  lavolvad  wlib  Cha  iBcraaa- 
Int  accaapca  of  cha  land  trabbara  which  aaDlfaaCad  icaalf  In  cba 
craac  DUlalon  of  1148*  TWIt   l««d  Co  cba  n««C  cacCle  of  Cha 
coloalaart  coafualon. 

UblcaMna  lawa  wara  navar  daalgoad  for  falraaaa  aad  eo«p***ioa.  . 
Ic  waa  uaad  for  •aalpulacion  aad  chafe.  Tbla  waa  claarly  daBOQ> 

•  cracad    wlch  cba  uatirploi  of  ovar  /OO.OOO  icraa  by  foralgnara 
followlot  Cha  dlvlaloo  of  1148. 

t  would  hopa  cbi^cha  largar  Aaarlcao  aad  raclflc  coMunlty  will 
hava  cha  opporcunlcy  co  baeoM  cognllaac  of  cha  rabuccal  Co 
your  flodlBi*.  ^ 

tha  abaanc*  of  a  lall|loua  aocCloa  la  cha  raporc  la  aa  addad 
loauic  CO  cha  flrac  paopla  of  Rawal'l.  I  aapacc  whaa  chla 

•  arClon  la  coaplacat'*  IC  will  raflacC  a  blaa  la  favor  of  your 
loCaoClona  Co  aradl.  aca  our  rlghca  and  aapuaga  your  raapoatl- 
blliclaa  for  cha  wowful  aUucdea  «a  ara  praaaociy  Itt. 

Tha  ladlgaaoua  piopla  of  Bawal'l  Uka  cba  •aay  Indlgakoua  aadoaa 
IQ  laoda  cUlMd  by  Asarlca*  hava  a  laaacrUabla  boodico  cba  laad. 
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CrlCtc  of  cba«DrofC  MporC  of  fln^laga 
for  tba  laClwa  ■•wallaa  Scudy  CoMlaalott. 


t  aw  iawflpuoa  Prajaan,  to  Hawal'l  At)«  I  would  ,l4lia  Co  rwapoad 
Co  ika  fladlat*  of  tha  lac  draft  of  your  raporc.  I  bopw  chac  mj 
eomaftta'wlll    ant  find  lea  way  co  tha  wa<ta  baakwt  wbarw  It 

Cbai  cha  wora  cbaa  |}0  boura  ov'  haarcfaic  caacltKony 
praaancad  Co  cba  Comlaalea  durlol  cha  iaovary  Ifll  hwarlaia 
•ppwraotlry  asdad  «p. 

tagardlaaa  of  thw  laOocuoua  attawpt  Co  ravlaa  blatory  by  thla 
IgBobla  group*  I  faal  cowpallad  co  raapoad  co  cbta  woac  racant 
aaa#*4c  oor         hvwaa  rlghca  aod  loharaac  rl'ghca  of  cba  ladlg* 
atfowa  abortgtttal  paopla  of  iawal'l  Hal* 

twar  atD«a  tha  flrat  wwacwraar  allagwd  co  ba  Captlaa  Jwsaa  Cook 
aCuoblad  upoa  cha  ahoraa  of  Hawal'li  tc  baa  baao  •  eootlotilBip 
lawaaloa  of  aaploicara  attawfCtog  co  dlapoaaaa  cha  orlgtowl 
iDbabltaata  of  tbalr  Alaa  (laad)  aad  oaCural  raaoureaa.  Tba  ' 
daadly  Coola  of  apldawlca  iad  gun  boac  dSplAwacy  aa  wwll  tia^' 
iBCarsarralga  wara  oaad  co  acblava  chaaa  aoda. 

To  allow  cba  acacaaaaCa  concalaad  la  your  raporc  co  ^gO  uq* 
Qhallangadt  would^fo  lac  cba  pra«aac  and  focura  gwnaracloaa 
of  la  8awal*l  Nakou,  cha  ladlgaaoua  aborlgloal  paopla  of  thaaw 
lalattd^ba  cbaatad  out  oT  cVialr  blrthrlghc  and  God  il'vaa 
anclclaMBC*  Va  hawa  uaad *occuplad*  ^barUhad  and  ravarad  oil 
cbaaa  aacrad  lalanda  aloca  Clwa  bagaa.  yrow  Papapa  (iura)  lata 
la  cha  Qorcbwaac  Co  cha  01g  lalaad  in  cba  aoucbaaac. 

for  a  g^oup  of  paopla  wKoaa  ancaaccra  ran  away  frc^  Buropa 
Co  aacapa  paraacuC loa| 1  wondar  why  ao  wuch  rafaranta  la  wada 
Co  cha  aurop^oo  wodal  of  govaraaanC.  Tha  ladlgaaoua  aasbara 
of  cba  cowwlaal'ftn  know  cbac  Hawal'l  waa  unlqua.  Oor  AUl  waa 


Hadva  ^lawallaa  Itudy  Cowwlaalon 
Paga  } 

■> 

Ua  hava  a  aplrlCual  accaehwanc  co  c^a  land.  Tha  aarch  la  packad 
wlch  cba  bonaa  of  our  ancaaCora  and  wa  ara  InCarCwlnad  wlcb 
Cha  Aloa  and  all  cha  raac  of  tha  natural  anvlronwaoC.  Land 
^a  CodI  anu  Hawal*!  1«  noc  foi  aalal 

v' 

Halcbar  I  nor  ay  aaaoelacaa  hava  glvao  lur  coaaant  Co  cha  horrlbla 
Injuaclcaa  ,and  erlwaa  inflUcad  oo  our  ancwacora  by  choaa  paopla 
who  wlch  luac/  graad  would  acaal  our  Ufa  giving  forca.cha  land. 

Ulcb  Cha  raclac  poacurlog  by  chla  Mollacaral  accawpc 'V^  aaciogulah 
our  rlghcfuf  aborlgoal  dcla,co  aa  avar  dUlalablng  land  baaa.  ^a 
can  aaa  why  cba  0.8.  la  •  laiellnlng  aaplra.  for  cba  U.S.  la  built 
on    ocbar  ladlganoua  paoplaa  proparcy  and  llvaa. 

tfltb  Cba  Mkinf  and  braaklag  of  wota  tfian  380  traaciaa  wlch  oCbar 
flrac  naclona  wa  can  undaracavd  aora  fully ^Mhy  aora  paopla 
rafuA  Co  Sallava  cha  wadla  hypa  cbac  falcaly  procraya  Aaarlca 
aa  aad  aBllghcaaad  councry. 

Ua  of  couraa  would  lika  eowpanaadon  for  cha  paaC  and  pratanC 
laJuacLca  aad  oppraaaloo  coulccad  agalnac  o-sr  paopla.  Coopooadad 
froa  Cha.ciwa  of  ch^  raclac  rlfla  coopahlaa  «ho  hid  undar  naoaa 
Ilka  Cha  rooaiccaa  of  aafacy.  |a  cruCh  chaaa    aclat  grovpa  wara 
hatardaua  Co  our  haaich  and  wall  balag. 

Yoor  rapi.rc  falla  to  wancloo  tha  waoy  polldcal  prla^nora  forca- 
fully  Cffcao  agalMC  chair  will  co  cha  lapar  aacciawan^  of 
lalaupfpa  whlla  chd^t  looda  wbara  aColan  in  chvlr  abaanca. 
T>        iBforCuaaCaa  wara  vlcdwlia  by  cha  cold  blooded  chlavaa 

Vou  arv.    r    ovarlook  cha  ganocldai  acC  of  dallbaracaly  \wpofdBg 
)0.000  waif  labodAdl  ^  work  la  a  dabc  bond  alcuaclon.  wU^ouc  ' 
Cbalr  fewala  couacarparca .  Co  braad  ouc  cba  InVlganowa  population. 


\ 
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■•tlv«  B«ttttl«o  Study  CoMliileo 
f«|t  4 

0 

leu/  •llltury  eccupl««  ad  •neraeui  eaouot  or  laod  without  pay^ 
Ut  •  ctat  to  tbt  tru*  Itodlofda.  Tbay  cootiawe  tbtir  drunlitQ 
bfh«vlor  And  dltordtrlj  cooduct  In  nur 'eosauol t ia* .  ttt  4h» 
InducAMDt-  of  ch««p  ft  b9*t  add  d iteVla^natory  coMieary  pri- 
vllataa  fall  far  vhort  pf     la|it iaii in*,  «.lfa  -e^alt  of  a\it  Wd 
or  tha  da^eratloA  of  tba  mnuj  lacrad 

tilt  ooly  point  wa  concur  on  tn  tha  r«port  la  that  both  the 
^DLm  and  tba  DIBL  ara  both  incoapttaat.  toth  of  th**a  farcical 
ttatt  eitnci**  hav*  cautad  lM*a*urabla  ■ttery  to  untold 
lndtt*nou0  OBANAjftallitt. 

V*  htva  tfttnaiaad  th*  continued  failure  of  the  tovarnaant* 
favoritt  tone  and  dau|hter*  who  accept  toadeiiuete  trente  froa 
■fvarnsant  to  k»»p  quiet  and  not  rnck  the  boet.  Vhen  they 
•hould  teh*  the  leed  ta  etendtng  up  for  our  rightful  lend  cleiae 
end  true  eelf -aeneieaent .    Mindful  thet  the  U  eeeeulfi^L. 

to  our  eurvtvel. 

He  ne*d  to  reieln  the  rl|htful  uee  of  our  neturel  r**ource* 
lend  issedletely.  Rot  to  he  leeted  for  )0  or  99  yeere*  hut 
forever.  Thoee  of  ue  who  do  not  wleb  to«Aulete  the  weye  of  the 
Invedere  ehoutd  not  b«  lubjeeted  to  the  IntUtdetlon  of  en 
III  founded  tovernaent  or  Inetl tut tonel  violence. 


Since  we  heve  repeetedly  gone  through  Judtctel  lymeettce^whtch 
hea  never  resulted  In  eny  protection  ^f  our  Inherent  rl|hte  ee 
husen  belni*  or  nur  eborl|lnel  clela|»  we  now  eeeh  the  enpport 
of  the  ilobel  coMunlty  who  le  fealller  with  the  dietructlve 
conduct  of  the  U.S.  end  cell  for  e  Tribunel  of  firet  Hetlone 
tncludtni  the  reclfle  Hetlnne  to  ecceee  the  D'eaaia  U.S.  forelfn 


Netlee  level  len  Study  CoMlt'ton 
fete  S  * 

Ve  reellee  the  theft  of  our  l«od  did'nt  oecur  overnt|ht.  It  bad 
it!  halUolnie  with  people  like  Qen.  Schofleld  who  coveted  these 
lelande  50  yeere  before  the  U.S.  Ineplred  coup  of  IB91.  All  thie 
for  the  continued  tolonleetton  of  other  pectfic  countrlee. 

todey  we  ere  enouabered  by  the  deede  ofgM*o  end  hie  peiene  who 
quite  eendldly    worehip  aoney  aore  then  the  neede  of  the  Aaerlcin 
public.  ThIe  hehevlor  le  only  overehedowed  by  their  loyelttne  to 
the  ■ulti^netionel  coapeniee  who  aietreet   indiienoue  people 
llnbelly  for  eftceeeive  profite  for«^eltte  fe»»  et  the  espenee 


Por  aeny  of  ue  there  le  en  Inereeetnt  Sroundewell  of  reelete*«:e 
to  the  continued  aletreetaent  by  en    toeedlni  lovernaent  ^oth 
federel  end  etete.  Vlth  our  featltertty  nf  htetortc  feet,  we 
know- thet  eubeeqnent  to  the  dethronlnt  of  Queen  LtlluokelenI, 
the  lndlt«nnue  Inhebttente  nf  theee  telunde  heve  oot  been^deelt 
with  aorelly  or  leielly  by  the  weetera  tovedere. 

Ho  aetter  how  aeoy  people  covet  our  epectet  hoae  on  thIe  eerth 
plenet  known  ee  aewel*t,or  the  plecettnt  etteapte  of  eelerled 
civil  eervente  etdtni  with  their  "boeeee***  Theee  telende  ere 
not  for  eele. 

Even  with  the  aenuevertn^  of  eettlnf  up  e  KIni  or  Queen  to  con- 
vtenetly  entruet  "ownerehlp"  of  theee  telende  to  fecllltete  the^ 
teklni  of  thet  title  froa  thte  royel  (ealllee,  the  rl|hte  of 
the  lewel't  vere  Inelleneble.  Vhen  Itou  aentlon  "crown"  lendei 
we  don*t  eee  e  crown  but  juet  thet  life  ftl«loi  eubetence  of  the 
AIne. 


ther  tlluetoee  of  theee  forelin  lovernaente  divert  our 


ntlni 


Netlve  newellen  study  Coanleelon 
Pei*  « 

■nd  flihln|«  g#o-thtrael  end  other  pertinent  teeuee. 

ieierdleee  of  ho«  difficult     the  le.k  of  echlevlni  Jue»lei 
with  dlinlty  for  the  I  nd  I  lenoue  ,  ebor  l|  Ine  1  people  of  HewelM 
■«ybe.  «.uf  ceuec  li  Juet'.       IMlth  the  eetlve  eupport  of  our  peoyle 
end  the  "ny  rton-netlvf  frlende.       «lll  kt  ebU  to  overcoae 
th«  ■eeaty  1 neuraoun t ebl t  odde.  Let  ue  bestn  together. 

o'ehu.  Th»  Utter  0  etende  for  the  plen«t  eerth.  The  word  Ahu 
elxnirice  teaplt.  u»  eek  thni  you  rtepect  thle  eerth  leapU  ue  cell 
Kgu  Hoee,  nur  h.>«t.  And  not  try  to  teke  eny  aore  of  It  froa  ue 

or  thf  unborn  to  ntet. 
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Tht  KtUvt  Hmilno  3tu4r  CmtL%»ltm 
HoMlulu,  Hnftll  80147 

tot  p^Uc  tommU  n  Title  III.  fikctl«  lOS(c) 

^MMMBt     the  aanattioMl  am«  of  the  CoMlMlaa*  9Md  tbat  !•{  pour 
MtiMely.  tMh  •  piajofle*  c«n  oaljr     IntviprvtM  o  w 

Si5air«^»I?i-.23^ 

the  »cirltleia  m^w^  pm^ttag  n  iilMoiy.  if  «ot  co^ittviy  fw.i—iw 
of  mtin  mmiiM  eultunr  iw^*  MKtfW. 

true  noumvmmt  trtth        •  m»am  to  « 

iMd  to  the  ettakllttMDt*! 


odt  Metoty  httt  eonfnAtod  the  flwt  pmla  of  Hwai'l.  H««rfr.  1» 
JTSitJ^JorStiirtljb*  ead  thwby  1mm  the  p«^ta  uDtaeMtad  ^  tho  notfocu 
for     •qidtibto  toiytln*  In  dca^t. 

Ai  f M  the  hiitoty  eort*laod  wlthia  th<  ttport.  It 

^  mtSu!r^^  JiSi  n!Stooi 


"hl.ton«W  of  u-k  wotti  l#Ile.tl».  w«  «Iir  »m  m  »  malinX  tmux 
et  NtUm  rUiat. 


!•  to  uctmi  tm^l9Utf  Mtfttlft  pplMtct  titUut  pMlibU 
Itotif*  NMtlm  cl«lii  than  to  t^mt  itotlft  HMiin  laUMtu.  Hm  Cdadtiioa 
fawm  argiaiiitt  that  maid  typMt  to  itato  tiM  Ittt lylioo4  of      Mtiv*  tov- 
•Mlptjr  r«Mimai  lAofobr  Nttlv*  taMlUu  Bl^  mm  cmttol  vm  uif  ot 
tlMlr  MilaUf  f»Mttrc«f  or  rt«>ti«l«t  coitiol  om  M  Alck  Mjr  rvtwMd 
tb  ikw.  Of  eomf .  cut  Iw  imDlvifli  tte  vovMtlfitr  of  U*Hc«i  la^w  tHbal 
^rmmu  tlwUd  bo  glvva  eotttl^mfcU  Mljlit,  tfo*  to  tto  ilallultUf  ikuvd 
bjr  thM  Aad  tho  firtt  p«ipU  of  Hm»1M.  llMwm.  mm  of  tl»  tiao-toitod  U|al 
4octHM»  tlM  Stodjr  CqmIvbImi  hM  atMartMl  to  nso  km  baa*  takM  o«t  of  eoi- 
toit,  lAotaby  ttejr  aom  mra  (iMdy  to  eaafttaa  tl»  Uaa  el  Itotiva  Hnallaa 
iof^ioipitr  thaa  to  dafott  .tM  potBlMlltjr  of  a  elaU  balag  4*pll)r  nbaU.  Jm 
of  thaao  baalc  alarfpfaaairtatioM  an  aa  fbllom; 

1.  )  aomoipitr  iB.xUBlidtljr  loat  bjr  trtttva  of  ttoir  ^ 

andaiit  atatM."  aai. 

2.  )  lovaralptr  «ilata,"oiil]r  at  tha  roffataaco  of  Caapoaa 

and  la  aiAjact  to  co^lat^  iafaaaaKO.'* 

It  li  liyllod  vlthto  tiM  lapoit  that  tha-  atlataoea  of  thaaa 
fiRdiaia  vanU  abata  Nattva  thMaiian  clalaa  fro*  acHtvlftt  Mccaaa  i»  tithor  tha 
coani  or  Coairaaa.  A  raadar  i*o  ii  net  vail  lafotaad       ba  laad  to  ballava  that 
tha  tMtod  sutai  gnyiwoaat  muU  not  poivit  aa  itHlfaoua  fon  of  lamMt  to 
W  BitabtiaM  within  bar  bordar*.  Nerothalaai,  U  actualitx  thara  ara  aaarlr 
thraa  hmdni  ••panf  mi  diatinct  tribal  somviptiaa  laiar  tha  praaaat  MbUa- 
iatratloa,  1a  addition  tha  praaant  natioMl  policy  vlth  mpoot  to  tHbal  aovoM* 
igntjr  (Solf^atanination  nd  edKatin  AiaUtanca  Act.  fimAy^U},  Mftdataa 
a  itiMfthanint  of  trtbal  aathortty  aMi  coitrol  ovar  thair  coutitoaMr  and  m- 
onvaa.  Iba  racofBltion  of  tribal  aovarai^itx  haa  avan  baan  c«^arad  to  that  of 
tht  Statof,  alnco  both  bava  a^uftl  foetini  and  aiat  aithar  raaelva  dlffafaacat  by 
autual  afraanant  or  thnufb  litititloa  bacausa  U  amr  inatMcaa  Cmtnn  doaa  not 
with  to  intarfara  lif  tahini  fldoa,  that  ia  oseapt  tdm  tha  u.9.  tfust  raafoncibi- 
lity  If  challangad.  eyan  ftirtbar.  Opoiraaa  luat  abida  by  tha  Coutitotioa.  ahieh 
afforda  protaction  of  tribal  political  libarty  in  tba  Fifth  AModiwit  and  doa  pto- 
c<»».  tha  NiJith  and  Tasth  Antndanat*  by  vlrtua  of  raatralata  in  ^anring  ttet  tha 
coofraaa  laaaiva  to  tha  'oaopla*  all  powara  oat  aijptataly  dalafttad  nor  anawmtad 
in  tha  CoQBtltution.  In  ahort,  thara  U  neh  aora  avidanaa  to  baliav*  tlwt  tba 
Mltad  Statat  ConfrrBi  wMild  ba  villini  to  racognisa  tha  Hght  of  tha  Itotiva  Mm- 
alUa  paopla  to  coatinua  to  axardaa  tovaralfD  attt*^^/  orar  thasialvaa,  rathar 
than  ballava  that  ci«fr«Btlaio1  anthoHty  la  tdwUy  laliMtad  and  lifcaly  to  abuaa 
indliaootu  rliibt*  at  altbar  a  jdiU  or  a  fancy. 

lhara  la  nc  dliputa  that  a  racofniiad  Nativa  Hamiian  aovar- 
algnty  If  It  ms  hold  in  tbe  %*m  light  aa  trtbal  govananta  aoold  ba  tUbJact  to 
tba  ovarUl  authority  of  tha  Ihiitad  gtataa  govanant.  Mint  tha  Study  CoMiaaioa 
has  dcna  li  to  confuae  tha  liwa  of  fadaral  t^^^mtcf  ov*r  tha  Nativa  Hanaliaaa 
with  a  coi^laialy  Mparata  quaatlon  ragasding  Nativa  Hawaiian  aovaraignty.  It  nig- 
ht k*gll(w  that  th«  lattar  ia  actually  g  political  nattar  rathar  than  an  laaua  of 
lav,  idilch  It  axnetly  tha  taaaonlng  bahind  tha  aatabl lihaaot  of  thia  Study  Ctoai* 
■lion.  Henca,  it  thould  follow  that  tha  Study  Conaiaaion  would  ba  callad  i^  to 
cAcare  Iti  tubjaet  nattar  to  aiaaa  of  'likaaaaa*  batwaan  tha  tao  indifaaotta  gio- 
vpt  (Katlra  h^waiiany  and  Indiana)  aora  thaa  that  itera  •diffaiaacaa'  praaaat 
tuch  obvloui  t>f^l«n»  lA  concaption.  In  vlav  that  tha  raport  it  fo  aialaading  tba 
raal  quoftlon  of  Natlva  Hawaiian  aovortagnty  haa  yat  to  ba  a^raaiad  or  atudiad. 


_  ^  *  iMla  tha  soMtiaa  of  advooacy  ia  within  tha  raaia  of  tha 

Study  Cofaaiaaiaa  to  dteida  it  raacit  ba  daaiad  that  thay  hava  chotaa  tha  laaat 
favonbia  «MI  r  '  ^ 


tinbla  Mid  pothaM  aoat  offaaaiva  platfoia  to  try  to  dafaad.  A  tiailar  noa- 
I  au  takaa  U  1077  by  Kap.  Lioyd  Maada.  P-Huh.  ^  iaauad  a  41  pan  dlai- 
to  tha  mUt  of  tha  AvrtcM  tndi«  foliey  lawlaa  C««iaiioa.  aha  aaa  iiauai 
a  aiailar  aaadata  by  caiigma  to  ttody  nnttara  concoiaing  /hwrican  ladiaa  j 
IN  ttyla  aad  taaa  of  tha  apoeUica  aanticaad  U  Ma.  NMda  oppoaitiea  ia  i 
idafttic«l  to  tha  wofit  of  tha  Natira  Hanaiina  Stori^oMHaiaaTNaaavar.  tiM 


iiauad 

I  gro^M. 
\  aaariy 

  tha  tot- 
al lack  of  obJoetiHty  of  Ray.  iMa.  hia  co^taaca  and  that  of  hit  ataff  waa 
Mvaialy  q^tioaad  br  diffaraat  paayla  accma  tba  couatry  and  finally  i«id  to 
raat  by  tha  woH  of  tha  Italtad  Stataa  Civil  Ugfctt  Cesiatlai  la  \ni,  ^  U 
laviavlng  tha  aflact  aad  narrlt  of  tha  Sacfcladi  novawat  to  tribal  davoloaaaata 
concludad  that  tha  pnalaa  of  thU  aawaawt  U  sMftloiUl  tha  coaatitutioMillty 
of  trtbal  davalapaMta  ta  for  tha  aoat  part  oafoslad  and  aaant  ara  to  apaaal  to 
poliUcai  pMaiea  aad  igaoraaca  of  tha  naiortty.  rathar  than  hiring  aewd  itafga- 
aant.  X  aaald  avan  go  ao  far  to  aoigatt  that  anjmaa  aha  carad  to  actually  co^para 
thaaa  tm  taftm  woaU  tuatain  ay  judgasMt  that  tha  M^ortty  opinion  of  tha 
aarUtr          caataiaa  a  giaat  daal  aota  wladea  aad  faiiaaaa  ttm  tha  lattar. 

Anothar  i^rtaat  coacapt  caactfalng  hlatovy  ahich  raaaiaa 
to  ba  diaaaaaai  la  idMthar  ar  not  tha  Uaitad  SUtaa  gorataaiat  waa  la  a^  aay 
cttipabla  for  tha  atraau  m4  drcuaatancaa  finally  laading  to  tha  omthrov  of 
tha  Haaaiiaa  lingdaa.  Ihla  can  only  ba  dcaa  with  rafaftnea  to  tha  body  pf  «ulaa 
irfiich  coatrel  tha  coaduet  of  nationa  14  thair  ralatioaa  with  aach  othar.  Mth 
ranaet  to  tfaiarataadUg  tto  fell  valua  of  tha  affact  of  chrtttiaaity  aad  itt 
inflnaaca  on  tha  dawalopaaat  of  tha  Hnaii«  Ungda  applleatioi  of  tha  princ- 
inala  of  intanuitioBal  law  1  a  tha  oaly  mf  to  tall  tha  atovy.  Kaia.  in  thia  light 
tha  hiatoiy  aa  told  by  tha  Naval  Hiatortcal  Cantar  ia  full  of  aany  grosa  incoa* 
aiatandaa,  which  appa^*  to  ba  ilpiiflcant  oaly  tm  tha  taka  of  coivanianca. 
Spaaking  in  aa  IntaTaati^vai  cantaitt  thia  ptatant  rapoH  can  ba  aaan  aa  baing 
•i  badly  inwatlnatad  aad  ta  racially  piajuiiea  aa  tha  Poralpi  Kalatlana  Cov- 
Ittaa  haariaga  of  1%H  or  >oaa  of  lB9i.  in  tha  following  paragraph  I  ahnll 
naaa  but  a  faw  of  tha  ciratataneaa  that  I  faal  hara  baan  pwrpoiafully  orarl- 
ookad  aad  hiddaa  in  ihatort>:al  iaaguaga.  avanthoogh  tha  facta  ara  ebriooa  aad 
tha  coacluaiaaa  aaay  to  draw; 

A  caaapiracy  batwaaa  tha  italtad  Stataa  govaiaaint  and  a 
traltonma  i*  lu  alaaant  of  tha  Hawaiian  Kingdoa  dtlianvy  aicigtad  at  aarly  in 
Hawaiian  htavory  aa  tha,  lata  IMO'a.  Tha  Uhitad  SUtaa.  growing  in  powar  and 
Wight  froB  tha  ailitary  build  w  durtog  tha  ciril  War  waa  baginnlng  to  flax 
bar  aoaclaa  aad  waa  gatting  daring  aaough  to  taat  tha  aatara  In  tha  Pacific 
to  aaa  if  tha  political  cliaata  waa  right  to  advanca  Aatrtcan  intaraata  by  tha 
acquiaition  of  aoaa  atratagic  basaa  f«oa  ahich  to  protact  thipping  routaa  ihould 
anothar  mr  dava^op.  Vith  thia  in  aiad  Sacrataiy  of  Stata  Mlliaa  H.  Sawaid  aant 
Sacrat  Agant  Z.S.Spalding  to  fkwai'i  with  poraonal  inatiuetloaa  to  Invaatigata 
aaya  and  aaana  to  aofuira  Hawai'l  through  amatatloa.  Sac.  Saward  uaa  knoaa  for 
hla  aupport  of  annaiatiia  aad  atta^a  to  ontwd  U.S.  intaraata  through  i^r-  > 
lglliB..Ha  ralated  to  Nr.  Spalding  hia  coacarfi^ncraaaad  piotactioa  in  tha 
Pacific  glvan,tha  way  Irttain  aaa  abia  to  rwak  havoc  en  U.S.  ahlpplng  durtng  tha 
Har  of  1812  by  vlrtua  of  bar  laland  poaaaaaiona  la  tha  Atlantic  and  how  Irttlah 
privataara  could  navar  of  prayad  on  Aaarleaa  Mhallng  thlpa  during  tha  civil  mr 
had  tha  U.S.  baeit  abla  to  cut  t»>aii  off  froa  Hawai'l.       Spalding  took  hit  job^ 
«o  tartously  that  datpita  tha  f4Ct  ha  aaw  opportunity  to  bacoaa  rtch  In  Hawai'l 
by  Jimpiag  W'to  tha  augar  baftdwagon  h9  raportad  againat  tha  advaat  of  a  T^ty 


of  RMlproclty  vith  tha  Havailan  Klngdoa  bacauaa  ha  fait  It  aight  gat  In  tha 
iray  of  annaxatlon  to  the  Utaltad  stataa.  Using  hia  inaida  knowiadga  of  axactly 
how  ftr  tha  U.S.  rni  villing  to  go  In  ordar  to  obtain  aovaraignty  ovar  tha 
Katlve  llngdon.  Nr.  Spalding  latar  bacaM  ona  of  tha  rtchaat  plaoutlon  omart 
In  mmi'l  by  ipecuUting  on  tu«ar  Incraaaat  and  purchaaing  land  ftta  baoknipt 
natlvft.  In  tha  aarly  1870't  «h«n  thlnga  war«m't  a&ving  faat  aoough  Spalding 
tncwragad  tha  U.S.  to  glva  aora  intcantiva  for  action  to  tha  MuteiationiatU 
and  co^ilalnad  blttarly  bacauao  thay  dldn*t  ovarthrow  ttfa  aonarthy  aad  Juat 
take  potaattloa  outright  for  the  U.S..  Not  only  aaa  Spalding  a  hawk,  but  hla 
Input  KU  cvicldarad  eaaaatlal  to  tha  laadara  of  tha  overthrow  aad  by  hit  aoid^  • 
that  tha  U.S.  would  not  accept  annewtiai  ualatf  tha  aonarch  uaa  reuiaed  aa  a 
f  lgUTehead(ai  in  Brttaln)  tba  raal  cftvolutlon^ which  waa  wvpoaa  to  taka  place 
In  1U7  along  with  the  Boyonet  Conatltutioa,  waa  delayed  a  faw  yaara.  hit,  tha 
Idea  Spalding  advocated  wai  not  all  hla  and  attaapta  to  purauade  King  Kalakaua 
to  go  along  with  thU  plan  can  ba  traced  to  ISSI.  tn  fact,  the  United  sutea 
RetLlent  Nlnltter  Henry  A.  Pierce  contplred  with  Chartet  Siabep  aiactly  tan 
yeaf  prior  ab^^ng  auch  a  plan.  After  King  Uinall.^  turaed  the  plan  down  tha 
V  Ninfitar  wrote  Socretary  of  state  Haailtoo  Plih  and  tald  that  Ltatalilo  waa  too 
Vai^  a  favortta  of  tha  people  (natlvea)  aad  the  only  way  for  auch  a  achaw  to 
pr^ll  aould  ba  for  the  U.S.  to  wait  for  g  few  aere  of  tha  Unga  line  end  old 
Chiefi  to  die  first,  mt  the  traitora  to  tha  Ciown  raciaved  all  tha  aaeaufaga- 
aont  thay  needed  when  In  1S93  praaldcnt  Harrltoa.  after  hearing  that  tha  Anftex^ 
atlonlft  in  Hawai'l  were  ready  to  nova  and  had  over  400  aiM^  nan  ready  to  aova. 
told  Lorrln  A.  Thurtton  that  the  U.S.  wiwld  be  exceodlngiy  intereatad  If  hit  plan 
to  Induce  anarchy  and  take  control  of  the  goveraaant  worked. 

All  of  the  above  actloot  ware  apaciflcally  prohibited  by 
United  Statat  foreign  policy  aad  agreaaantt  iha  U.S.  had  aada  with  the  Hawaiian 
Ungdoa  lAereby  the  Aaartcan  govemaant  agread  to  recognise  Hawaiian  iodipaadence 
*^  ^!irS  ^  r«aBl.i  neutral.  *y  Itn't  Aaartcan  intareat  in  fair  play  being 
queatlonodT  tn  1871  the  U.S.  accepted  eoavcaaatlen  for  a  eiaa  againat  Oreat 
Srltaln  to  tha  tune  of  IS. 5  ail  Hon  dollara  for  failure  to  reaaln  neutral  during 
the  Civil  Mar.  why  la  It  not  concaivablb  for  tba  Kingdoa  of  Hawaii  to  dta  a 
aiailar  braach  of  tiutt  againat  tha  U.S.f 

Aaartca  had  allot  to  gain  through  Ita'  intareat  in  tha  KawaiU 
an  tiogdoa.  However,  talike  clrcuastaneae  aurrotaidlng  the  acquialtioa  of  laad 
froa  Aaarleaa  Indian  trlbet|ln  Hawai'l         there  waa  ttlU  clearly  a  najority 
of  the  population  who  were  natlva^Aaarlcan  officUla  «*Aii|adthat  the  retervation 
concept  being  forged  in  the  weat  wwld  be  a  rlaky  bttalnenl"nhc«  the  threat  of 
revolution  would  alwaya  be  aainent.  Miereaa  with  Indian  trlbet  the  U.S.  could 
afford  to  trade  ^varelgnty  for  laad  caaalaaa  in  Hawai'l  aovaraignty  waa  the  wain 
interest  and  not  land.  In  addition  thara  waa  tba  growing  political  real Itat Ion  that 
congrett  and  tht  Aaarlean  pt^llc  would  navac  congant  to  actually  buy  Hawai'l.  even- 
though  co^>eoiatlon  waa  a  baalc  rule  raquiiad  to  axtlnguiah  natlvaclalai.  ly  1871 
coagrea*  had  about  reached  tbe  end  of  the  treaty  naklng  eta  and  any  tuhtaquant 
devlcei  would  require  not  only  a  Senate  vote,  but  alto  Houae  concurrence.  Noreovari 
by  thlt  point  In  tlat  the  Nicaragua  (Panaaa)  canal  wu  a  najor  cflaeam  calling 
for  the  U.S.  to  bocoai  a  Pacific  power  in  order  that  her  'back  door*  be  protected. 
It  thould  not  aiara  people  today  to  learn  that  Aaartca  waa  willing  to  practically 
ravolutlonlte  nearly  aii  of  central  Aaerlca  to  gain  control  of  that  taglon,  why 
l«  tt  90  hard  t«}  conceive  that  covert  actlvltle«  were  atte^ed  In  Mwal'lT 

Itederttandlng  thete  political  pretauret  it  ettential  In  lean- 
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the  full  naature  of  U.S.  aggrottlon  in  Hawai'l  and  how  persons  were  coapelled  to 
betray  tha  truat  granted  to  zhea  by  virtue  of  dtltenshlp  In  the  Hawaiian  Klngdoa. 
Further,  how  U.S.  co^atrlo'.a  uaed  thlt  advantege  to  bergeln  for  acknowledgcatnt 
of  title  to  their  settleatrta  and  a  racist  edveatage  over  the  native  constituency. 

In  *.ala  vein,  the  so  called  hero's  of  tht  Hawaiian  revolution 
appear  nothing  aora  than  'opporttetlata*,  like  the  earpetbaggara  of  the  South  who 
niabed  In  after  the  Civil  Itar  to  exploit  the  cltltenry.  It 'a  iaportant  to  realise 
how  the  overthrow  waa  aystealc  and  prelsured  Into  action  by  the  U.S^  who  felt 
tbrtetened  by  Kalakaua'a  daalre  to  unimthe  Pacific  tslanda,  and  safflkpet  of  U.S. 
control  being  daihed  by  e  rtaing  interatt  cf  the  natlva  aajorlty  In  voting  prlvU- 
egea.  The  pHce  the  U.S.  would  be  required  to  pay  waa  being  ralaed  alaeat  dally. 
Ihese  are  the  real  raaaoaa  why  the  so  called  'soot  of  the  Ploteers*  tuthed  to  the 
U.S.  congrett  with  a  6111  for  annexation,  and  aasured  the  Huthington  contactt  that 
thay  could  affoid  to  brtba  emugh  of  the  natlva  State  legltlatort  to  ntat  a  public 
vote  requlreaant.  Nhy  elae  would  tha  U.S.  govemaent  offer  uUuofcalanl  a  quarter 
of  a  allUon  dollara  to  accept  annexatlont 

Of  courap  It  can  be  teld  that  these  white  traitors  thought 
that  thay  ware  acting  in  tha  best  Intereats  of  all  tha  people  in  wanting  to  see 
Increaaed  developaent  take  pla^e  in  Hawai'l.  burthia  Juat  Isn't  so.  Ihere  was 
absolutely  no  coa|iaaaion  ever  exhibited  by  these  bualoeaa  aan  in  Hawai'l.  The 
Kinlater  Hanry  Pierce  reported  to  the  Secreuty  of  state  in  1872  that  he  atrcngly 
felt  that  given  Aaerlcan  Juatlce  or  the  blanket  of  protection  of  Aairlcan  concern 
that  Katlve  Hawailaaa  would  fsre  no  batter  In  tha  Aaerlcan  systaa  than  the  Aaarlean 
Indiana  or  the  Chlneae  In  California.  How  could  tha  Revolution let's  be  concerned 
with  the  Indlgenoua  population  when  they  ware  puraulng  a  policy  of  recruiting 
extraordinary  nuabers  of  iaagranta  each  year  to  keep  the  wege  deaanda  of  the 
native  populece  down?  There  conceia  was  def finitely  not  evident  In  the  courts, 
where  ^  Aaerlcan  Influence  they  held  a  strict  aenopoly  on  legal  dispositions  of 
l^a  aad  conduct. Hhere  waa  there  ever  any  conceia  except  power  and  profltt 

Secretary  of  State.  JaMa  C.  Slalne  wrote  to  Jaass  N.  Coi^ly, 
esq.  In  Honolulu  on  OacMher,  i*  ISai  requesting  iMdlate  action  concerning  the 
•leading  mn  In  Itawall",  with  specific  Instruction  to,  "turn  their  thoughts  dis- 
creetly in  the  direction  of  inviting  Aaerlcan  colonlalltatlon".  He  Joatlflad  thlt 
requeat  by  saying  the  "decline  e^  the  natlva  Hawaiian  alaaant  In  the  preaence  of 
newer  and  aturdler  growths  autt  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  fact".  He  obvloualy 
felt  the  U.S.  waa  then  In  Una  for  control  ovsr  the  govemaent  due  to  the,  "Inavl- 
table  decadence  and  extinction  of  the  native  race,  end  Its  replaceaent  by  another", 
though  he  waa  sure  to  add,  "in  ar  Aaerlcan  senee-not  In  an  Asiatic  or  Srltl^h  sen* 
ae".  lea  itnoclda  the  ofridal  U.S.  policy  with  reapect  to  Aaarlean  Intaresta  In 
Hawal'lt 

There  waa  never  a  plebiscite  taken  In  Hawai'l  and  for  one  very 
good  reason.  It  would  never  have  pas sad r  This  is  another  convenience  our  fevorlte 
hlstortans  have  taken  In  leading  the  nasset  to  believe  It  doean't  wetter.  LUe 
Sec.  Bldne  they  wish  to  believe  that  it  waa  inevitable  for  the  wore  progreaalve 
deaocracy  to  aasuae  control.  However,  soae  very  l^ytant  facta  have  been  oaltted. 
Par  exai^la,  In  Lorrln  A.  Thurstoa't  private  collection  there  U  a  lut  of  aora 
than  400  ae^rt  sworn  to  tupport  the  secret  'Utgue'  and  not  one  Native  Hawaiian 
In  the  group,  put  left  out  of  the  Thurston  and  Dole  'loirs',  a  three  voluat  set 
publlthad  to  juttify  their  role  In  the  evertluow  and  conatquently  left  out  of  the 
popular  vereiona  of  Hawai'l  history,  which  are  near  carbon  copies  of  these  text, 
it  the  vord  '*alllUry".  which  waa  uaed  in  the  original  oath  each  of  these  aeahera 
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Ml*  twin  to  M»I»M.  *  'dloiXUM  fwolgtlw'  t»  ivlwlcl  4«scntlc  pTlMlp*U 


HtMfl  m»  fore.  m4  to  tH.  AMrle«n  ctplttlltt  »""^»*V»»;Jr2Mll^? 
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COMCUpiW; 

Itow  UB  ch*  Natlv*  Hwallanftudx  Covittlon,  of  all  P^>;« 
vim  th«  fim  pMpl*  of  ItaMl'l  «t  pMp>*  »lthoSt  •  ttofy,  without  •  p»«t,  wltn- 
out  •  tia*  to  odvoestot  A  ttttlr  ■•  lm»p«ietbU  u  thli  oiilr  Mm»  to  pwnt 
.r*  pr*l«.  \«  fnmt  of  tho  tanlvon  »d  thmfo,*  'tlTrryi^.flSSI  ill 
tiM  oV«rtKt«,  without  •  tlnilo  dltpotltlon  of  my  of  tho  diffleultr  WftfiootlBg 

thOM  pOOpl*. 

•  Mth  r«ip«<t  to  tht  IMM  hDd7  of  li«  ofroctlni  tatrleia 
Indlon  tribo..  tho  C<«l«»lon  It  Mgllffnt  In  iMklng  tho  ^J^y 

thot  tht  lUtlvo  Hwollin  am»tltu«»cy  cm  no  l«<»iw  bo  rogordod  m  «V 
io«or«l|«  Mithorltr.  CoipntutlaB  con  follow  wmtty  dUfnnt  pothi  w^^Ttlllhll 
thot  tho  MlUleol  pothSn  provo  to  bo  tho  aott  tpoody  ond  tho  «>•*  •^•^"•v 
th«  Co^Hlpn  1»  lUoyl*o  Mgllaont  in  building  o  political  blot  into  tht  f rout- 
work  of  tho  Study  bf  mkln$  ottOTtlont  fowrlng  tht  dlttont  In  African  Indlon 
etft  Uo  tnd  not  tho  oojorlty  opinion  and  public  policy. 


Tho  Cfl^ttlon  MNld  to  ooll  to  rioti»tr  that,  "tho  tlpt 
that  ttll  ttlot,  aro  tho  toll  Ulo  tignt  of  ■•i#««Mnce".  Ir  thlt  I  ooon  that  tjt 
•Slolutlonl.i*  of  Kaoolltn  hlitorjr  can  oatUy  bo  botrtyod  by  tht  vigor  of  tholr 
•ffort.  1T»ty  to  ttrldontly  tought  ono  tlnglo  offon.  »o  collactuoly  and  <ol 
IfSnilyolth  tht  Uhltod  Suut  iovonmt.  that  thtU  hlddon  Intont  c«  o-Jy  bo 
mtrdod  tt  conipUloui.  tictttlvt  and  crtoiool.  Htrt,  it  ohofo  tlM  doarth  of  a 
Httrlu*;  bi3!  ScUt  -.ythlng  tubtoqutnt  to  thlt  crl-  will  -"l-"*?  \'»^ 
^Ici  trihlt  ln)u.Uco.  Tho  .M^olutloflitf  wtio  blunt,  lnt«tlt.v«  JJ^ brutal  In 
ihtlr  alt  to  OD  010  thtstoUa.  with  tmfU^^i  '^\V'^\'*7Jl''lJL^^^^^^^ 
•bout  an  tttual  balanco  botooon  choltt  tnd  "'T  ?S 

to  proptrty.  A»rUtn  crlott  titlntt  tho  Hngdcn  of  Haoal'l.  J^f*"  "f^^i^^IgPjr 
of  trtWon  on  doun.trt  too  mMfout  to  .tntlon.  fl»lt  dark  tpot  In  hlttoty  noodt  to 
bo  oddrotiod  and  tht  CoMlttlon  had  loft  thlt  )ob  to  |o  undono, 

U.tly.  If  you  in  any  way  btlltvt  that  ^Jj  TJZImb 

HtMlltn  tboTlilntl  rlghti  to  o  cloln  at  thlt  point  In 

TX\  cohttlvLit  ln"H««l'l.  thtn  you  OfO  /H/ht  lM»tl  I"/*"  •  ^ 

ri^  of  .11  th.  injuttlca  thni«up«;  tht  j»rlc«^lodi« 
Covltiion  r«port  Includtt  a  tyMtry  ohlch  1« 
tht  poTvorfttty  that  favotod  tho  cowboyt  owr/ 


Poge  V  '  Hnry  n.  Lyon-Allen,  OOl 

trntNit  MMlblo  sourca  of  lnfoi«tion  on  the  health  ttatus  of  >*tj«  ^ 
JSul^^ilg^  bToSn  Jewld  MJdiaol  of  tho  School  of  P^ilc»teaUh  of  the 
I  IJIIofa?,  of  HtSli  tho  con  bo  roachod  by  colUnB  FTS  ft.J5*.022D  and  a^J-^ 
tr«  t^wrator  for.  808-948-8581. 

1  hufw  this  lnfof«tim  provo%  useful  to  you  and  if  X  con  bo  of  oddltlnnal 
r«lp  to  you,  pleas*  let  oe  knoo. 
■  slrcorely  yours, 

rfi^rett  R.  RhoaMt,  H.O. 
Assistant  Suroetr  Qei«rol 
Director,  indlan  Health  Sorvlce 

P.nc  lo^ure 


DIf  MTMINT  Of  MIAtTH  a  MIWAN  lltVICIft 


DEC  29 


nocfevM  MO  tota? 


Mity  M.  tyan-Ail«) 
Executive  Oitvctor  ^  ^ 

Mtive  Heaalime  Study  CtmmiuUt* 
U.S.  OipiTtMnt  of  the  Interior 
18thiC5ta.,         -«»  6230 
Mihlrotan,  O.l.  20240 

Omt  M.  Uyon-Aii«it 

TMi  wu  for  the  w  of  thi  dreft  wport  of  flnrtirpt  of  Wi*>*tlve  MMlUn 
s5S  SU5lo?«hS  you  eant  •  c^»^  In  your  Utter 

trSLuUrotf*  m»it  you  r«pMted  ay  counts  on  the  loport  ma  on  eiv 

Jj;Si\ir^!ithe  indiefi  >^    Sorvico  <!«)  thet  of  ttie 

raedi  of       f  MMilm^ 

Mtlve  Meelin  Wt  not  eltlvln  tlte  acope  of  Vm  I»6  progrta  end  there  ere  no 
I«  J™E1ScmcKy  t»rv»t«»  to  ••'W  The  i«»jleti0fj  gmynjnp 

Bil^fuifSrSs  eervLwet  W  cm  Rwt  36.2(b)  etete«  In  pertinent  pertt 

(b)  ItMm  liclulet  I«U»»  In  the  con^lnenUl  Uilted  St«t«,  indlm. 
Aleute  ma  Caklaot  In  Aietke. 

TO  the  btet  of  -y  toip.le«Hie^  ■?*Lr25.rJ^'Sl22*S  SSZ 
.  infoiMtlcr  corcemina  the  phyalcal  «id  eenUl  heelth  neede  or  « l 
'  S2S?Si^«thr^     c5S*ted  by  the  O-PwW  oJ^MJiJii^ 
ofMellS  iWch  you  r«¥e  utlllm*  ■»  •  wwce  for  y«*ilf»"JJ 
lw«ln  S  drift  report,  h  brief  <i\^,^\'^*^J};SXJVlth  the 

JSShS  STthe  CoTDTwalonel  «Kort  «  AptU  '^^^  ^ 

intraiction  of  e  bllMS.  W5)  ehich  would  require  {his  Oepert^  to 
^imn  end  trwlt  to  Congrees  a  ipeciel  r«»>ort  ^T^J^^^iJITr.  e 
NntlvTMMiivn.  To  deto,  hpwever,  no  ertion  hee  been  tekpn  on  thlt  bill.  A 
Sy^f^  dK«uSn^  «««4  ^  the  Record  U  ervlotcd  for  yoir 
coftmaerce  mtd  My  provo  hilpful  to  you. 

vn.1  MMi  aiM  Hi#i     coitttA  Actina  onaitaioner  Caalavr  Vlchlecy  of  the 

eble  to  provldi  artlitlaml  infon-tion  or  aourcea  of  Infoi^tion.  Hie 
tel^ftva  netier  U  2IV7776. 


am 


>«ii|  Hut  Ui*  u«i  «f  Utu  kill  k«  v'lniMl 
III  Iht  Hkm* 

Th*i«  h»in(  n«  •t>(RbM  IK*  Ml  M«i 
.  ■drt«d  U  M  »ni  i«<l  M  \h»  tUtmt,  U 

•  «* 

M  ir  «>«ri*<  l>  IM  ItMi*  ib4  «r 
••^ltMr*lii*i»f  !••  Vjitf«  ■(•(•l»/4M«f  ■ 
g*  >.  r»<f<<ll  «MM»i*d.  TMI  l«U  A«t 

.-•I*  ««•  W  IMI  -. 


Ill  in*  i-MiM  tUu*  OMt^notnt  • 

•nl^W*  ««*^AMI*«:iir  »•  «>Mi*i«  IM  hMllk 
Mt  «.ilv*      >*■.■«•  H*»Wi«AI 

111  iii*««  I*  mmm  twt  ««ii««ni  m* 

M«ll«  tUlM  t  Mill*  lUrUtait 

III  I*  l»l«  tiM  CMIt^*  lift  •■pMUaM 
t  Mtll*  ftl«MIM«  M  Mitk  «M  «aMI 
•.*t*(«  tiM 


*  Mitt  ••rttlllr  fM*  MMKl  M> 


1*1  w  I*'*  k*u.a  hi  ..•.••ti  •  ki*li«« 
1^1  -iMMt*  AT  Mr  Mtw  •ilwi*  arm*  M 


Mlii*N««*i>«4.u 

**»rW»  «1  |,«M   .„ 

•  •I  uU.«.M'*«  t«  MtV«««MM 
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IMiiu  Mill*  »Mi|U-i«  tthlf*  MUM 
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■.  1  .1  i*  i  «t,    th,  tti-.'.*rr  •«  Hwiii, 
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Oil  to  tniradiMt  ir«uUUon  Itui  *aw44t 
ouka  Ihi  triUrul  4mt*M\»t  pt  •  <tBt«Uf  r. 

•  buiflint  iMM  Mr  nltvMui  pMima*.  w 
•hi  NliftMa  wutM  (MUlMd  UtMMtl  • 
r»tf*fiJ  •(low 

A»  AfflvrK  Ml  ih«r«  u  M  tliM  iKtl  »• 
<M*ith  fttar«  dairlr  tfitn  IK*  ruM  to 
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Immrlani  l««u(  hitur* 
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.  4^  t^H  tii*a  tL-r^ui 
I!  i|«  a»'i  .It  a-rtUifa  larnx 
iiw^-..l  ii  ana  tiiM  iviMaMt  h»i 
•  1  I.  1^  !•«  14  mi-:  full*  |?;ji  t*<-sii 
I  O-UIr  tut  ho«  (  III  inifi,,  iiti  «^,<.,r 

t'THf  it  ittr  .ng,i  *^t.h,t  ,n  Itii  srt 
ir  thtt  ^.i.l  f*i.  iMraliH,!  at  IKa  unc 
tut  al  tl't.t  «,|>aia»<  <nifliiio>ii< 

Thli  biu  su  i>«ft()*'ii  u  *  maiiM  ai 
ffl«'t»n  ti  tU  Anidiint  fa  .1,,^^ 
ni-.ii.iiin  It  ut»  it  til  «*ll|ta<u  inti.iu- 
■n«t  It*  fMi  Nlli  praif'itii  4n4  ;K* 
i  U(  ^aii  <a  iiia>« 


t»  ii: 


ficnit  ar  til  Attn,, 


t«.i4a«  tit  dMnaiiaa  «r  tfeati  af 
•»ia        :*r  tMlaiMM  Nifaiw*  « 

tr  Mr  COAM^Y; 
t  Mt  A  nil     HUMUh  I  rm>*iii« 
i-jaj  to  Afi*M*tlt«fi>tMm  **»ati  «rMtl 
uu*  *r  U  t  aiticMtiii/at  ctmmadiMi. 
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••in 
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oA<»  A  wmiUr  tnufct  uf  nrfimt  m§t  pniviiM  fot  the  «miti- 
lutioml  hiitf  nf  Miwali  In  \M.  wfim  fh»  c»»»\  Umli  «m  »rt 
•luW  Whilt  \htn  mttr  ti  Am  cimiiilcratilt  diiTrrincr*  Wiwccn 
hJi  HKhia  in  thtm  tni  lho«c  of  thf  Rptr>«li  hins  in  th«  iwiiy  ot 
Unc«««.  Ihm  <|lfftrfiKf«  •ert  Urnfty  teniov(«J  wiilim  j  few 
yw,  «ml  iht  tikcacp  In  tht  Mtr  day i  o  f  (ht  I  lawatUn  monarch  r 


/  Ttm  Oat*?  It^iiprK. 

Tli»>rincifitc«  4ilo|4ci1  hjr  th«  hoanl  i.f  Uml  n«iuiii».Mfiirr« 
•m  wnplt,  twi  ilMir  afifttkAliun  lo  iKiHkiibr  xa»e*  ma  n4iui«l- 
JM  •Uifculi  maiirr  Tht  Iwihl.  with  ocrAMmul  thanKt*  in  ii>eiii 
wr»hip.  ttfnrm'nl  unttih  wtili  id  «Dfli.  Iwi  it  licttiiw  rvukiil 
thai  ill  aprfaiKMit  "»ogl,l  oc<ii|>y  a  lima  »<ri«  ii|  trar«  jiiiil 
thai  th«  CommbMM  raiM  mcininlrf  ntiirh  rfiffKiili)  in  mIUiiii; 
lb*  ri|h]|  of  the  chKli  ami  konohikia"  {Kg(f  |/i  The  ntnl 
of  aofiM  niof*  ctpcilitioMi  mnhod  of  wnUmcnt  aom  fortt.!  at- 
icnlKMi.  aiitr  ih*  nutitr  «ai  ^luAW  \Mktn  up  in  ihc  Pruy  tiniiKil. 
rTT-^.tf;  •»      •«*»'om  of  IkcfHibrr  II.  U 

anil  IP.  )M7    (Nntr  li ) 

^^f'JTj''!?  '!*       '?  ''^  ill 

diirf  held,  hail  aiWanred  a  cUim  to  a  \»tfr  part  of  ih*  biul  nf 
Iht  Ulam  i.-<hn  K  hf  (ii1i*»ct]  htm^lf  ta  lij«r  HrIiU  iiwlcr 

ludl  In  t>W  UUnd  at  Oih».  u<««cn  hiiiwH  .ml  tlit  chi<f..  on 

iZ^^L^^^*^^^  *»  ^i*'^ 
bat  ihfjr  M.  Hu  Ihf  pivtrtmictit  i  ihini  ImcfHI  in  lamli  left 
lo  tt%f  The  Km  n^k*  Vn.  ami  ihe  lovernnMiti  lia%  a  tliirl 
inttmt  mhir  (NoteK)  It  wiH  bt  icm  ikai  ihii  im^ahi 
at  an  ad)uitm«nt  of  rahl*  within  the  aetpmt  oi  lite  ihf*»  cUtm 
aaiigntiw  to  each  konohikr,  rapfrior  ur  tnftriof.  hia  mqier  ihare 
aflet  .hleh  ibe  nrfrnnafm  (tht  ftrit  HaM)  woulil  lalie  our- 
IhlM  ffftrri  each  lunoliilii.  and  iht  tmanii  (tue  ihlnJ  t\»%%)  mvuh\ 
pmamMj  bt.fRtitM  to  ft>n»trl  their  laieholilt  mlo  fct  limple 
«tam  of  ont-UilH  am.  The«  ^aa  cnntidefaUr  (Matt  in  the 
ccwtell  ai  to  Iht  vatidiff  of  the  king  i  flaim  Sonic  hel>r*t«l  that 
tht  Ktnjai «n  inditidual  and  u  thf  head  nf  the  nation  ahould 
b*  rvnrdtfl  u  one  1  that  -the  lofretwmni  portion  o(  tht  UiwU 
wjwiM  go  mto  the  hand*  of  tht  King,  from  whKh  lie  •hotiltl 
Kwet  a  (Hrl  ai  hit  inditiiliial  properly,  awl  m  %<ule  the  reituin- 
♦ler  lot  ilic  mc  ami  ui|i|M>rt  of  hii  Kn^^nmnit  "  Chief  JmMicc 
K  '  '"'••If'-         ""•'j'  qnfMion.  Ka»r  it  at  hit  nptimn 

that  ■  the  King  and  tlic  gmenmi^iil  wert  mic  airl  tlie  vinie  m 


V 


mMl  1hi«u^.  hill  nm  m  rrvry  tliinir  I  rmii  tlie  eonalitution  it 
Mtneil  clr4r  I)i4t  in  )in^ty  ttit  Kiiit;  ainl  |.'o\rnMiieitt  were  t*o 
•eivtrjtf  ami  itHtiiict  (•rrtont.  "   fKiifr  1!^  I 

Alter  full  Uivtittmn  II  wti  ilrlcrniiiicii  |  flceeinlicr  IH  }tU7) 
10  aiiMiit  a  rmiuiuttr«  wlmh  iInwI.I  vmle^vnr  liy  nt«;uliation  tn 
e»lKi  an  flpi'i'w  iif  hiuu  lictwetn  the  chief*  on  tlie 

one  iiami  an>l  Hie  cnrernnHiit  jmi  die  kmi*  DH  ilie  rther,  tlii« 
til  k  liilln»«^|  I..  4  i|iii«HHi  I.I  llie^cmiil  iMirtion  mto  »tatf  ami 
cnmii  LiM.U  riir  rlut.i  i.f  tlie  iciianh  iti  their  third  wu  rwiw- 
nwl.  Init  .1  |friicr»l  ilMirilMilKMi  i..  iliaii  » i«  nm  JtTeiliftol 
lacli  HHiiit  iiiiuln  rwr»»e  an  jllutiiKiit  ii]vii  j]i|.lk;iliiHi.  •Indi 
ic<>««  lo  Ime  l«rii  tiMik  iit  imK  a  lew  mwt  ap|*3r<iitl> 
I'refefMpB  llwir  raiMinff  leaMlmliU  i«,      „,i:,i|»r  holtluiir*  m  lee 

un  Mor^li  M\  IMt  iKrr  «rai  ■•,ir*«riiiril  .  boili  uf  hi  page« 
cmmitmir  (.1  ilie  land<  .uigi^il  la  Kmc  on  the  left  and  lh.»e 
10  the  tliicf*  mi  thr  riitlit--al«  a  ,|,„Mon  of  the  Kiiiri  tonrii 
Irfw  ihinr  lirhniriitt  to  ilie  I K^vertiineni  •  iKnte  1^) .  Thi* 
?•*  .IT  "  "K"^'l  a<Hl  •♦akiJ  liy  Uw  king  on  »Urch 

llMfl  III  It  i«  rnntaiiieil  an  iiiMriiiiiriit  tcilinir  uMile  Ihe  crwii 
b.Hli.  tr*i.vl4'c.l  Mito  l:.i<.:l.»li  •«  f..|hrt.«  -Kiwi;  all  mm  Iit  tlieK 

liLTiV ■  '>  .V"*'-."^'"  «'  ^'"9  "I 
liieie  liatarj  uii  ULiniU  liAva  Ik..  .1  ..t     f  --*  ... 


t  Mair4iMii  ULiiidt.  ha»eirii»n7hiVTu7"irmy^wTi'f7wVlU 
,K.  u.  r'  'l"'*" «'»•'•  ""d  people 

1^*^  J^'  •"««  •wfli  ofthe 


•lid  ha\e  niadf  nver  a 


Hawkiiin  (MVfniment.  therefor*  hy  t1ii«  inMninwnr  I  hcrtby 
reuin  (or  reweJ  for  myitir  ami  l.ir  my  hcirt  and  autceiuir* 
N-mr.  ,iiy  biMh  inKribcif  at  i»»iie«  ..|  thn  boob  ibew 
lamli  are  fn  aiart  lor  nic  ami  tnr  m\  |irir<  aiid  •urcnwri  foT 
fr»f.  a«  ni>  n«n  |iro|ifrly  eiclu«ivel^  ■  (  Knir  17  ) 

llw  action  of  the  iiinK'  ami  rntincil  wai  hn^Hit  before  the 
leBLUtui*  at  III  iictt  tettimi.  ami  oii  lime  7.  |K4H  t^,  lu«»d 

ZTil'tSlZ'^ ''"'J^'        ' 1*'^'  

nJl^^'m^.VJ'lI'.^'i  "'r***^  •f""""'  Kaniclu. 

nielia  III.  Hit  King,  after  ret*r»iiiB  mtaiii  laihh  to  Itmivlt  a« 

.  T"  '.""i*'*  l»''n*">-  1"  •"rtni.kr  and  forever  nuke  o%er 
«..ti.  Ill*  chirf*  ami  peofiW  Ilie  yre-lcr  iHirlloii  nf  h.i  royjl  ,iu,t«„, . 
.in»i  wMttii.  •  •  • 

il  eiuete<l  by  the  I  loiite  nf  Snble.  ai|.t  lieiir^ntatue,  nf 
■he  Hawaiian  i.Uiidt  in  l^idaiive  Council  a^JtJw 
--kuf "''.Jl'^t  to  hit  Majettr  lor  ihii 

nohle  an^  tn,ly  roy*!  gifi.  ««  ,Jo  iierd,y  v.lffl,.,w'cm,firm  il,!; 
CrrJt  act  I  if  Mir  giiml  Kmc.  and  ilftlAri-  tin  lollo.nm  iij-„i,l 
lanilt.  Ti<    •   •   •   To  be  the  iiirtaie  la.iK  ulliit  fcliiedy 
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Kamehameti.-!  lU,  to  h^ve  ami  to  ludd  t.i  liintM-lf.  hit  iieiri 
aiul  tuccettort  forevrt .  anil  Mich  bndt  »J»all  be  regulated  and 
ditpo«e<l  oi  acrarding  lo  hit  royal  trill  and  iikawrt.  tub^ect  only 
to  Itie  rightt  of  tenantt "  (Nutt  18  ) 

Thul  the  (ireat  M^he«e  ll  t..  dirnwn)  «at  coinpl<ie<l.  and 
tht  eratm  landt.  a*  dittmn  frbin  landt  for  ilic  uie  and  henefil  uf 
tht  government.  «ere  tet  apart 

I'rtiaii  rinii  1(M  tu  Wa, 
The  neat  lew  yedrt  may  be  patieil  orer  brit-fl*.  From  the  tinw 
ol  thtdititioniiniil  liU  death.  Kamehamelta  tif  aditimitlcted  ihe 
frown  UiKll  ihreugli  an  agml/rccrivmg  ilie  revmiirt.  celling 
and  leatmg  ti  nleaturr.  tie  mi  t)(teiliber  H.  IHM.  and  wat 
tiice«*ded  ini  tht  ihrone  bj  In*  iieidiew.  Kamritamelia  IV  Tlie 
latt  ling'i  will,  probate^l  January  27.  IflSS.  alter  providing  ti» 
tht  payment  of  hit  dehtt  and  denting  ctrtain  bnilt  tu  hit  con- 
tort. Qiietii  Kalana.  m  li«it  of  tluwir.  left  4ll  hit  rmiain.ng 
eitair  to  hit  ne^liew.  tht  netr  king  The  adminiitrahui  ol  the 
crown  lanilt  wai  continue*!  ai  before.  Ilvey  were  ireakd  in  all 
r«P*f»*  *t  private  lamlt.  the  iiueeit  contuh  ( lOiima )  j««ned  wilh 
tht  king  in  dctilt  lo  imliviiltult  wtienetcr  it  wmiM  Ua»e  been 
neceiMry  lor  a  private  citi/en  ti>  ilo  to  m  order  in  l«r  ritln  «f 
dower.  |»riion«  weft  »«>lil  and  ihc  reinamdcr  wat  hcavilj  Ulf- 
dtncd  with  inorti^ei    (Nute  TM 

(JTtCAttoH  Chri  rttt  F.tr*ra  or  KAUMl.vHMtA  IV 
Kimehamtha  IV  dietl  mtettate  i.n  November  10  IIUJ  and  the 
crown  patted  to  hit  brother  Kamcliameha  V  \  ihtpme  at  once 
arotj  at  lo  the  dninbiilion  of  hn  eitaie  and  winicularly  ai  to 
the  ditputtnon  lo  be  Milr  of  the  r rown  land*  The  widow.  Oueeii 
Fiiinu,  laid  claim  lo  rme  hiH.  .nth  dower  in  the  other  hall,  on  Ihe 
iheory  that  the  emwn  tamlt  wert  hit  priTate  praptHy  and  tubiett 
10  ilie  ordmary  rtilei  of  inltenUnrr.  If  iliia  atium])iiun  were  cor- 
reet.  Iter  rmhi  lo  receive  on?  half  rould  v4  he  diipuicil,  for  umltr 
llawtiiAii  law  an  equal  divnifMi  of  the  rtiaie  muti  be  ntade  be- 
tween tht  lair  king  t  widow  and  hit  father.  (  Not*  20  j  At  to  lier 
dower  ngln  m  the  remam-ler  Ihe  caie  irat  not  u>  clear.  ||er 
entire  claim  ••n  o\H9>*t*\  bv  the  atlotnty-geiitral.  who  \H\i  tlial 
tht  erown  landt  coiialittiteif  'a  loyal  <k>main  aniicaM  to  Ihe  II- ■ 
waiian  crown."  ihal  tliey  deveii>lr«l  Iront  each  holder  to  hli  vh- 
ctttor  on  iht  ihrciie.  aiM  iliat  lh«y  were  nm  mhieci  to  tk  right 
of  dowtr. 

Il  M«mi  ftrutablt  that  up  to  thli  ihtte  no  vtfy  eartfnl  conild 
miiMi  hid  httn  givtn  lo  iht  txatl  kgtl  itatui  of  tht  crown 
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tandl.  Since  tlicy  had  firtt  brcn  aiun.  ihe  reigning  tovereign 
had  alwaya  rrveivH  the  ntcoine  from  litem,  tt  ht  wouh]  have 
done  wherlier  they  wer*  hit  private  |irQ|ierty  ur  "a  loyal  .lonuin 
anntaed  to  Iht  crown  "  On  the  one  wcatKm  whm  a  new  king 
had  acceded,  he  bad  tillered  into  poimtion.  by  taw.  ol  whatever 
priipeny  wu  aiuchtd  in  the  crown,  and.  by  tim  will  of  hit  pre 
dfctltor.  of  lite  laltcr  l  private  property,  lu  that  nu  itucttKNt  had 
artitrt  ai  id  which  category  mrluded  the  crown  laiitlt.-tky  all 
patted  into  tht  unte  >ijmf»  anyway,  and  lliere  wat  nothing  to 
draw  particular  alteniion  to  the  nmttr.  It  it  eaty  lo  And  con- 
temporary ttaieitttnit  that  tcnii  to  in^ly  that  the  Undt  tet 
apart  foe  Kamehameh*  hf  m  l»«  were  ttded  in  inm  at  abto- 
littvly  At  thu.*  Bttigned  to  the  cliiefl  were  to  llw.  but  Mich  re- 
nurkt  were  nut  nude  at  Krhnrcal  teml  ttattiiientt.  and  too  much 
mutt  nul  be  dniuced  from  Iheni  t)n  the  other  hamt  it  itemt  lu 
Kivt  bewi  pretty  commonly  attunwrl,  without  any  great  amount 
ul  reflctiiuii.  Ihal  Ihe  crown  land*  would  go  wiih  Ihe  Cruwn 
l)nce  the  mue  wat  actually  ina<k.  il  wai  not  hard  fur  reaaun 
able  men  to  take  dianietrlcally  oi>t»tile  vitwt  ^ml  to  nuke  a 
pitutible  argument  ui  earh  tide.  Ihe  character  ol  Kamehamrht 
N .  ol  Queen  I-innu  tnd  of  the  altiimey  general  are  tufhcienl  evi- 
dence  thai  ihr  liti|fatiofr  wat  an  hunctt  allem^l  lo  tet  tic  an  h^Mrtt 
ihlltrcnce  i  -<|iiiiiQii 

Tlic  eate  ..  «  arguni  at  ihe  April  term,  and  the  tlecitmn  an- 
iiwinccd  by  Jill  ceOrorgcll  RobcrtVHion  Mty IBM  fNole 
VI).  'In  our  -  inlni,  m\ult  it  wat  tIeaHt  the  inteniion  i-f  Ka- 
•nehameha  IH  lutcrt  ihe  Undl  which  he  reterved  to  hmiwtf 
out  of  the  dwiu  which  lud  been  ac^mrH  by  hn  fimily  ihfi«jgh 
the  prowctt  an  ikill  ol  hii  (aiher.  tlie  connuerur.  Irmii  the  dan- 
ger of  being  treated  ai  piblic  dunum  or  (juvemn>eni  i<ri>t«iiy 
II  wat  alu<  hM  intention  to  pruvl<k  that  Ihote  landt  th.iidiJ  deti-cnd 
lo  h^  heiri  and  llKeeaiort,  tite  lulure  wearert  ul  tht  rruwn 
which  the  ronqwervr  had  won.  and  we  Undertland  the  act  of  ihr 
7lh  jime.  IMd.  at  havin|r  lecuied  both  ttier  iJiinh  Under  that 
act  tlu  bittlt  deictnd  hi  fee.  llir  mhentaiua  Umg  hmiird  how 
em  to  Ihe  tucceiton  to  tlit  ihmne.  and  each  tucce^ti'e  iwitetior 
may  reguUtt  and  diipott  of  ihe  tanie  arxordmg  io  hu  will  and 
pltatHre.  pn*«tt  property,  in  like  manner  at  wat  doiit  by  Ka- 
mehimtha  111  In  our  opinion  the  fifth  cbnit  of  the  will  ol  Ka- 
mehameha  111  wai  uol  ite^mtry  to  |>aM  the  eeMtvM  landt  tu 
KamehamcliA.  IV.  any  n«>re  than  the  ArtI  c>autt  wai  iiccctiar; 
lo  pati  to  him  llir  crown.  1ft  wat  cnlitleit  to  ndieril  ihote  hinlt 
by  force  uf  lilt  acl  of  7tlt  funt,  184(1,  when  Iw  iitcceeileU  to  me 
crown,  in  vinut  of  tht  public  proclamation  made  by  hji  prettC' 
cttiur  wilh  Iht  Content  of  tht  Houit  of  NohlH    (Noie  U ) 
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minti  Ihe  tenant,  but  titt  itnani  had  none  agalntt  hii  lord  If 
hit  biinlent  p^vtd  too  heavy  hit  only  rctlrett.  «ho»t  ol  rlbeUiuL 
wat  lu  tnrrtnder  hit  IWf  am!  teek  another  ford  Nor  had  ht  any 
Mcvriiy  pi  lenarf  even  whif^^remkred  hi*  doea  punctually 
l^aml  wat  orcaMorulty  rralklH^nrf  at  tlit  death  of  a  king  a 
Ktticral  rttlWrdtuiion  by  hif^fcyn  wat  iht  abnotl  invariabie 
rule  Un  to  Hit  thne  n]  KanPlKeha  I  fieft  in  general  had  not 
becemt  herrdiUry.  It  it  trVihat  cttlain  bndt  liad  remained 
Inr  generatiMw  m  the  tame  #hilie«  ( Note  I  >  Thit  may  ha»t 
littn  iriorc  or  le«t  acciilental.  and  have  tniplteil  no  achnowledg> 
niciil  «l  any  aciiial  ri|{ht.  hut  In  the  coort*  nf  linv  li  tttmlil  natu- 
rally result  III  tIte  cbmi  of  *tich  a  riffhi,  awl  peehaii*  lead  even 
liially  lo  a  cenerit  reraintiiK«  of  the  iiriiKipIc  uf  inhentanre 
It  It  clear,  hntrever.  tliai  no  tiich  etittom  ealtted  at  lit  nmit  of 
Hie  taiiiU  of  tlie  kmpkmi.  anil  iliai  the  irantler  of  a  lief  (rmt  one 
fainih  lo  aniillitr  wat  mt  maiter  for  either  tiirprite  or  juM 
gntvance 

litvLi  rrtiii  or  fnoitiovAi.  Kiutr*  in  I^hp. 

-  Ill  titc  lati  yrart  ol  rhe  rrigii  of  Kameliamrlu  I  bcg;iB  that 
revdiitMin  m  the  tyticm  ol  land  tenure  whirh  ewleil.  in  tiiilc 
otee  a  ipiarief  ol  a  century,  with  the  cmnplctt  Uitappearanct.ot* 
Ilie  fttMbl  trttem  ami  ik  ettablithment  ol  lull  indlvidwl  owner* 
thip  Kamdiamtha  I.  by  adopting  the  orinciplt  of  hercilitary 
tarc««*i«i  at  tht  normal  rult  in  itinii  o(  land,  took  an  important 
rep.  (St^Z)  Tht tentm  lilll  hail  no kcitul  rifln  in  hii  bud, 
nor  anj  abtotiitt  ctftthity  thai  ht  eodkl  tHhtr  retain  H  tot-  hhib 
.itif  dtirhtg  Ml  lifnimt  or  trAntmh  H  to  bit  potttritv  on  hit 
d«ith.  b«  «  le«M  hii  taptrtaiion  of  Uxh  tvtnta  btramt  mton- 
able  tnntigli  tn  nffer  Mm  tMiit  encoiiragcmeni  to  trabiilry  ( Note 
3 )  The  bill  ol  Righit  of  Kamthatpeha  HI*  prvnulgttfd'  in 
llCrj.  eonvtr^  Ihti  eipeclation  into  4  legal  rkM,  and  itt  prtn* 
cipirt  were  addtfttd*Th  iIW  cootlliiilio*  grtmed>i  fS40  "f'ro- 
Itrlian  it  hertby  lecurtd  <p  tht  Ptraant.pl  all  ihk  ptople.  ttvtthtr 
with  4Mr  l^t.  their  bStbttng  loti;  oiKl  all  ihdr  pfopertyTwhil* 
ther  ronfonij;!*  the  bwt'of  Kht  kingdom,  and  nothing  whattwr 
tliall  U  uken  fmii  any  Inilivklaal  tacfpl  hy  capfttt  provition 
of  Hie  bwt  (Noit  4 )  Al  the  ume  tinit  It  wii  dcdaral: 
"-Kamrbameha  I  wit  tht  founder  ol  iht  kiMdom.  and  to  him 
helonerd  all  the  land  fmn  ont  tnd  «f  the  labula  to  the  other, 
tbouen  it  «r4t  net  hi*  own  pclvtic  proMrty.  ft  hekmged  lo  Iht 
chitit  and  prepi*  in  euiuiHMt  ol  whcaft*Kamfhan»ha  I  wai  the 
heaii,  anil  hail  ilir  manageinent  ol  Hit  bnded  property  Where* 
li*rc  llicre  wat  inl  lunwrlv.  ami  it  tmA  now,  any  ptrton  wim 
cimid  ni  tan  coiirey  away  Hit  unaOttt  portion  of  land  wilhool 


tht  ronitnl  of  the  one  who  had,  or  hat  tht  dirtdion  of  tht 
kiiqpdoffl  "  (Note  5  )  " 

After  thi*  lime,  at  well  ai  helort.  all  Uml  wat  the  property  of 
the  king  Hul  it  wat  no  Imifrcr  tub]  eel  to  hi  a  arbitrary  di«po«i« 
tion  llmctlorth  nctlher  ihe  king  nor  any  other  landlord  (homv 
hiki)  could  remove  a  tenant  nr  increatc  hit  rent  tactpl  in  ac* 
tordance  wilh  bw  No  Mibfcrt  cmilil  yet  obtain  abtolutt  oiritir' 
«hi|i  ol  land.  Iwt  a  legal  mterttt.  eiiformble  in  ilie  courtt,  coiiM 
now  I*  liail.  iimkr  tea«c  At  a  tenuMwary  caMmii  thit  icrvcd 
fairly  well.  IniI  il  cinild  )%■  mily  lniit»>eark  -,  with  lla»aii  miiv  ett* 
•itrini;  titv  trnwral  currml  of  civdiiutimi,  uiili  iraile  Ckjiaiiiiint;. 
with  Anitneaii  and  Hnrufrjfn  NiiniicralKiu'  iiN-rca«iiitf.  il  ««« 
necf»«rv  lo  iirotitle  hi  toim'at  inuililr  lor  vmnpletc  nit|i*)iluat  • 
iiwiitetlnp.  1  hit  wa«  dime  lly  nti|rtrr  \'  II  nf  ||tr  ad  tn  urganite 
die  enecnlive  demrtniriit^.  a}ifirti«n1  Aprtl  27.  IMri  Ahicht  IV 
i»l  thit  clu|itrr  (Note  ri)  ,hr<ilcil  the  crrathm  ul  a  hoard  of  com- 
miitinnert  In  ifuiet  laiid  tillit  '-ilit  N^fttly  thall  appoint 
Ihroucli  tlie  iniiiiMrr  ol  llw  nrirriof,  and  upMi  comultalion  with 
Ilie  privtr  cutiiH-il.  hve  cwnmirtioncrt.  one  of  whum  thall  bt  tlit 
alloriie>  |,>mefal  of  ihia  fcingiloni.  to  bt  a  bnarti  fnr  the  inrtt- 
lUtaiion  ami  Anal  aKenainniefil  or  rricction  of  all  cbimt  of ' 
priva'e  itidiviiliialt,  whether  itativet  nr  fonigncrt.  to  any  landed 
prqwrty  ac«|uircd  aidchor  to  the  pat««ge  of  ihit  act :  tht  awardt 
id  which  lioatil  nrilett  apticaln!  Irvni  at  lienrinafter  allow^l. 
tl^ll  bt  linirfing  upon  Ihe  miniMcr  of  llw  inttripr  and  iipnn  tht ' 
a|i|irMant"  There  follow  variuut  (iroviMima,  4nclitdina  one 
•nllHiri»!ii|r  «|i|wal  lo  Ihc  Jiiiprant  Court,  and  tlwn  tht  lollew* 
inir  'The  niinitttr,of  iht'lmehur  thall  have  powtr  in  concur- 
reiKc  wilh  the  privy  council,  atni  iinittf  the  unction  of  Hit 
Mairtty.  in.itMie  lo  uty  Itaiec  or  letuiit  for  life  of  lamlt  to 
eunltrttitd.  heme  an  Htwaiian  ttibjcci.  a  patent  in  let  timplt 
foe  iht  tamti  open  ftajntcnl  nf  a  eommal4li«ai  to  bt  agretd  opocr 
by  Mil  Mafctty  in  privy  coitndl" 

Tht  Artt  of  the  two  tCfrlfaMM  Jtitl  quoted  pfocidtl  tor  no  ihcfs* 
tion  m  the  naltire  of  tsitting  tttlea.  but  only  for  tht  accurate 
determiiialion  ol  nghti  in  laml  already  eaitting,  ihtir  bnl  boalt 
"being  tht  Rill  of  Righia  of  lfU9  Ttnore  at  Iht  wdl  of  the  bnd- 
Inrd  had  fatcnme  lentir*  for  lile  nr  for  a  ttrm:  rem.  la  product 
Of  in  4abnr.  wat  no  longer  fined  at  the  ditctftion  of  tht  bndletd. 
hilt  hy  agreemtnt  of  tht  partiet  nr  by  b«.  ft  war  fnr  tht  b««rd 
ol  conunioaionera  to  8k  the  bmimbriet  rf  ilit  Umlt  In  whoic 
r*»Mc»»«m  both  bmlfonlt  ami  lemtiit  had  itiut  bcim  con8rmcd. 
ami  to  iletmpme  wiUr  (mt  wliat  cottihtkntt  tliry  trcrv  Iwld.  It 
wat  to  give  iMAlmig  new  to  cidH-r  bmllnrit  nr  ictatil.  Init  im  rely- 
to  t*ialdiJi  defintiely  their  retfwciivr  rtglir* 


But  onire  Ihe  righli  of  llie  occopani  in  bU  bml  had  htrn  dHtr- 
mindl.— wlten.  m  le  tivak.  itK  lerma  of  hi*  Uatt  htil  been 
rrCorded.^the  tecmtl  of  the  Iwn  lecliont  qitnted  wmild  enablt 
him  to  Uiy  up  Ihe  revtrtiun  ar  a  prict  to  hf  8atd  hy  Iht  king  in 
councd.  ami  lo  otit«in  a  pairni  In  fct  Uffiplti  tomcthint  unknown 
m  earlier  Hawaiian  bw  Othtr  proviuont  wtrt  made  In  thit 
ume  act  (Note  7),  ami  In  *uti|iiementary  tUlulct  patted  wlllnn 
Ibe  tear  ( Note  8i,  fur  the  wv  and  leare  ol  land,  to  ibal  when 
the  boanl  thmild  hav*  cnmpletttl  itt  work,  the  bw  ol  real  pmp- 
eriy  in  Itawaii  would  differ  in  no  cttcntial  rea]icrl«  from  that 
in  Kngtand  aivl  tht  t'niied  Scale*. 

f^aiiicirtej  Atunta  av  rna  Iktaao  cir  LAuf  CAHHiaiHiNia* 

In  compliance  with  f)ie  tiaivi'Ci  Willum  Richardt.  John  Ricnrd. 
j  Y  Kanehia.  John  ti  %nA  t.  Kuuwa<  wrre  anpobued  cum 
miiiinnert.  and  tommenced  their  labiir«  b>  a  r  ireful  niveiligation 
inio  the  naliiic  of  old  land  lennret  ami  Ihe  rriitertive  nghtt  of 
•II  clattet  of  (leivm*  miking  cbini  lo  tharet  m  lati'M  proi«tiy 
On  Auipitt  IS).  IMfh  aa  a  rr«ult  nf  ilicir  rtanniulinii.  tliry  agree  I 
on  '•riant  priiiui<lct.  whiih.  on  IVinlwr  ^>  IIWi.  were  adooicil 
by  -Af  legi.«biure  at  mlet  •luth  ihould  Vitern  in  the  ptitili<)i 
ol  lite  landi  nf  the  itlamlt  ( Nule  •>)  1  ht  burtl  rierbrrd  it  to 
be  "fully  eMabliihed  that  ihece  are  biii  three  rba^t  of  per«ont 
having  vtt'ed  rifhtl  in  the  land*  Firtr.  the  novernmeni ;  tftimd. 
Ibe  bndlorti:  and  Miird,  the  ttnani.''  Conttdenng  tht  pradicall* 
unlimiltd  powert  which  the  king  had  nn*il  recemly  cnjovtd.  ami 
which  he  iiill  pottttacd  carept  at  ihev  had  been  rettricted  by  bw. 
■I  «|i  contltidcd  llial  "thni(|d  lilt  King  allow  to  the  landlord 
me  third,  lo  Ihe  tenant  one  third,  tnd  retain  one  third  Mmw-lf 
Se  atcoeding  in  Ihc  uniform  opmion  of  ik  wiiiw4te*.  wmihl 
i<i)iirf  no  one  unlet*  hiniKll "  It  it  to  k  noinl  lltil  the  teat 
iitci  lAc  A'iN|  and  \ht  CixttuKunX  inlercliangealiiy  thrmiirhmit 
Il  il  nnt  Kauikcaoull  Kamehamelu.  hut  ihr  Hawaiian  S-ale 
whKh  hat  been  found  In  be  tht  nfhttul  owner  uf  an  undivide<l 
thicil  uf  ihe  bndt  within  tk  national  hnundariet  fNole  10 ) 
Vniil  a  few  )eait  earlier  the  King  tl«r  thf  Slate,  ami  there  could 
be  no  dl>tinc|ion  hrtween  king't  properly  aint  }niblM  prop^rlv 
Now.  with  (he  etlatdithmcnt  nl  tan«titutioiiat  Dm^rnnient.  a 
natMiai  ireaiurir  at  ditiinci  from  the  kmi*'*  privile  purtt  had 
been  created  At  the  kmg  w.i*  Ihcrrtiir  reh^ed  fnmi  Ihe  duly 
(■(  drl/a\mr  ihr  Capcn^e*  i.f  llic  Male.  «•>  mutt  l»e  tnrretidrr  tlit 
'•Hinir  iii<l  llir  t<ii.{iriit  utmli  Itr  Iml  lirM  a>  iti(  tiatc'i  rffire 
-ri'ltiltC  llt«tiKli  Uki  oiii  iiiltii  irii.lnil  i,|  ilir  t,iii)>iluiii  U  iiiifhi 
l»'l|  ,ir<.{rt>iit  i.Mii«  IIW  It  .«iiil  •li«|i>'t  .il  II  .11  plriiinc   <Niitt-  II  ) 


RoTAi.  Rmrurura. 

Tfe  devebipment  of  a  tyttenr  of  gnvemmtnt  (btanct.  Indt* 
pendeid  of  raral  oMiiml,  look  pbce  raptdly-^lmotl  in«Uji- 
Uncnutly  ill  Hawaii,  hn  wat  allierwl»  very  timtbr  IO  that  In 
Fag***'  In  the  cnt  «a«t  tht  Jrocett  tot*  ytar*.  and  m  iIm 
otiitr.  centurie*.  It  it  nm  tht  only  ia«anre  tn  which  Ik  hutury 
of  f  lawaii  it  that  of  r.tirapt  m  minbturt.  and  In  which  tht  one 
niay  kip  to  taidain  ik  other  In  fjigjand,  at  thtwkrt,  ik 
king  wat  originally  eapecleil  to  <iive  wi  hit  own  "  Ht  ptid  all 
tk  eapentct  of  (k  govttnnient  out  r,l  hit  pntatt  ttUte*.  feudal 
duct,  and  tiich  otkr  revenott  ai  were  from  tmit  lo  timt  granted 
to  him  by  the  rrprtatnlalrtei  of  Ik  ptopW,  or  anntaed  by  htm 
in  aunt  nwift  or  leit  informal  manner  Any  turplu*  fftnaining 
^.jli'T^L''  ^^'^    Sfwiielimt*.  of  coiirM.  k 

attended  to  hit  own  beneAt  Kttt  and  ik  bu.intu  of  fovtmnunt 
wai  cumiuclcil  on  wkt  happenett  to  k  left  In  Hm  cmtr*t  of 
.lime  new  tinirtei  ol  revenue  were  ofrniel.  not  granted  to  tk 
i  crown.  Iml  freeing  il  from  tk  oWijfiiipn  ul  defrayinf  Ik  cat 
nl  telaiii  t>arl«  of  tk  adminiUratioi).  l-inally  tk  liing  aur* 
rendered  liu  kr*ilitary  Ircrenuct  in  return  for  m  annual  gram 
ol  motley  and  rekl  from  nwtl  of  tk  eapentet  el  govemmtnl 
Tint  practice  hat  been  followed  «  ilte  accettion  ol  each  new 
monarth.  and  each  one  hat  been  freed  from  tk  fuymtnt  of 
certain chargtt  which  luil  been  IfOftw  by  hit  prtdecttiort.  until 
tk  civil  lilt,  u  it  il  atiU  ctlled.  hai  bttome  pnciirallff  tk  "par 
and  allowanctt"  of  tk  aovertifn.  Curkuuly  cnouih.  tk  Mr* 
render  of  tk  htrcditar*  rtvtnuet  in  return  for  an  allowance  of 
le«t  vithte  hy  aomt  mjltiona  of  ilotlara.  it  fvtaaionally  tpoktn  of 
at  if  II  wett  a  nninilieeni  gift  k«toweft  by  tk  king  umn  Ik 
nr.|i»h  iieoiile:  hit  relief  from  tk  ddigaiion  of  nttttinff  ik 
ekpentet  of  Ik  goternmenl— tomt  hmidrtdt  of  milbon*— ii  for • 
K^len 

In  hi4h  Kngbnd  and  Hawaii,  then,  tk  national  rtvtnue*  wtrt 
tnnner  -ir  laiee  Uken  out  of  tk  handt  of  Ik  king,  a  grant  of 
money  fn<ii  rk  public  Irtaiu^  being  given  to  bim  it  the  taitte 
lime  In  both  countriei  ik  ling  could  poiittt  Deoptrty  of.  hit 
*mn  In  both  countrtt*.  loo.  Ilwr*  wu  a  Ihitd  cbtt  of  prODtrtr 
.1  I'l  '♦•M'lJ^  •««'•« '"^Po^'  hinit.-ptivatt  in  liw  m 

hat  he  kd  Ik  full  rnioyment  of  it*  prdceedi.  but  ptihtic  In  that 
k  held  it  betauie  of  hu  petition  •*  |te«i|  oi  the  «tau.  and  «ily 
while  mcninitig  thai  pottKmi  In  EngUnd  III*  rtvtmitl  of  the 
■Itifhi,  nf  I jiitatter  a^t  ^Mid  over  to  lite  kintf  ihroitgtiout  hit 
fC'it'i  k  lot  II*  In*  iiV  of  I  kin.  wita  lever  iky  nuy  amooiii 
in  Inn  mrint  ikitHi  or  ilrpintlion  ikr  pat*  lo  Itit  aiiCtettOr  in 
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ihoHuna  tern  or  th«mbPMic-  on  c«ai»W)n  ol  ^  wbnmrithrf.g 
■II  ruinii  on  iht  rtmtimkf  uj  thf  cro«i>  Utidt  (NW«  *i  I 

^«  Uiin  Uoo»  Wmi  m  finuc  IkMitii 

Liliuok*l»ni.  ih*  U«i  monirth  of  lU-sJI, 
Itmurr  i;,  WJ.  •nJ  •  MO«»»ion»lfiwmii«ot  «•  niaM 
WhS  wa,  on  Vulv  4.  IIW.  Inr  $tffMK  o  ih,  Unul- 

lliA^Mi  •  vfjttd  in  II*  King  lor  ilk  ptriioM  o(  rm.nul.i.ng  ll»* 

ol  ihi  HawtioiTCfowoy  ind  (h»  piwrtkwl  tad  rtpoNiW 
,...^.^>^.ii  wRWiTtly  tooti  Harm  In  chargt.  To  rtnwrt  any 
Swbii  •Inch  might  pqwUy  wi»t.  ilw  cMMtMton  ol 
««pt«a]>  profiAl  portion  ol  llit  P**"- 

wfor»r«d  now  to  bt.  tht  pnvttiy  oT il»  Uv^Mimx  Cmt^n- 
nvnt.  ami  10  bt  now  Im  ami  elt»r  from  my  ifutt  ol  at  cqoctrn 
Inf  lh«  um».  and  ^  aU  cWm  ol  any  Miurt  •5»"«X*'"Ih!I 
Biiiitxaitnn  qI  Hawaii  to  the  United  »i»i»«  In  1**.  ofgtftic 

w  £iirKilU».iUn  go.'ww.icni,  howrrct.  torn  In  thai 
6l  the  LWrSiaitt.  the  irtaiy  ol  aiwe-mtlon  prorUmg  thai 
"tht  RwttWie  ol  Hawaii  aUo  ceJn  and  hS««T' 
•MMMti  or  caoM  had<  •  *  *  loMner  with  iveryngnt  aixi 
wit  not  rttilW  ai  ittth.  Nrt  th«Wnt  rwofcrttoi  prtfHtat  lor 
3i) 

Claim  wtiiB  Futiia  Qum. 
Tha  low  ol  h«f  inrtnie  Ifom  th«  crown  UwU.  aavmnili^  ta 
jJnVlSoOD  a  )«ar.      iui«r*lly  rennted  br  iht  lorw  q««n. 

ikMlv  ImiiiWMbW  lof  her  to  rtcortf  inythfaf  ihrough  iM  rwiiia, 

Si^toTof  iSU)  whkh  trntUii  Uit  «r«wo  landt  lo  be  Irte 
-      ai.t  «rS^ im!  "l»o«  in  CWm  ol  any  natwi 
n!?1SV  ictm  10  hatt  mumi  to  bit  of  to  btt>l»»m.  imiU 
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I  lai|  linie  hafl  9»mmA,  ihai  hrt  leg^l  pition  lia^h»M  bten 

f  ",£r.  VS  hKome  during  htr  III*,  and  »htWi  l« 
ih<  history  ol  tha  erown  Undi  igjK  pbtt.  The  caK  d«erm 
iDore  than  e  hanty  ttamtoMtai. 

Ailde  Irm  tht        ol  the  i  ■ 

preltniinary  tcfll  <ru»Mion  in»oh«d.  In  «l  Ihe  protimmi 
S  iht  Hawaiiin  eSiilUiiiion  ol  IBM.  of  the  nnraatlon  r«nlo. 
lion  ami  ul  the  oifanir  tel.  it  **ifcl  ••tin  on  ht  lace  ol  ta  ihat 
tlicre  mg*  nolhhjg  u|»o  whkh  an  actjipn  (»M  l*.ba»e'l  Tl»f 
aiTrwy  lur  tb«Aifh.nt.  Mr.  Sidiwy  Ballon.  cunredcjJ  ol  roiirtc 
lhaiTIi  vt«rJi  ol  ih*  rtpulUe  wm  unlike  un.l*r  MW  irm-i  o 
ibe  toniiiimion  lo  lake  cogniianw  of  |he  cm.  Uii  •.itanrtd 
the  ihrory  that  the.  equrtable  right  of  (he  ei  qwcw  wai  merely 
mtMiMleif  and  004  dtltroytti :  that  il  Utlt  vsiited,  ahliousti  fur 

at  ihe  Ibne  ^  emwMtioo.  then  It  wti  proticicl  by  ihe  «ltii 
imJildmcltfto  the  comMltrtlon  {d«frit»ilon  ol  property  w ItUgt 
rfne  proctia  ol  Uw).  and  tht  cUiwe  in  the  organic  ad  «i«W  »«* 
dcitruy  h.  At  10  iht  «atoi  of  the  erown  Und«  prior  to  IWJ. 
the  rblmanl  looi  iht  pofi^on  that  ihey  had  alway*  birn  iht 
iiri*atr  laihU  ttfihe  blng  awl  In  iw  *^  naii««l  itfo(««y 
;Vtiiihi>i*  waa  Uiil  m  ihe  wonh  ol  Juiiire  B.divrt«i.  wltn.  m 
III*  ilcTi'kMi  ol  Uie  CAM  ol  llK  e«lan  ol  Kaiiiehjtnitha  l\  .  miiI: 
-The  irtwdi  ul  the  Ui«aittion  in  Council  ibow  pU«»»'y 
jeti.'t  innkom  iWre  to  lr«e  hit  Uada  Inun  the  bur-len  o|  being 
cmii^reil  public  domain,  and  at  wch.  •wbiecteil  lo  llv  danger 
of  ronAicaiian  n  ihe  evti<  ol  hi»  itland*  Utiig  leir^l  br  eny 
lottlgn  power"  (Note  36)  A*iJ  •gUjJ.  "it  w«  rtoHy  th*  ui. 
umi£>  if  Kamehameha  III  w  protect  the  Und,  •  •  •  fr«. 
the  damtr  of  tete  lr«tte<l  at  pnhbc  domajn."  Of  cour;»t.  if 
Iht  crown  land*— or  a  bf«  tiUi*  In  ibem-  were  tht  pn«atf  proft- 
erty  ol  UUuuka)i«i,  the  action  of  Ihe  provfuonal  govrmmcnt 

nt  *cdil«  of  Iht  tmnwJ/^nrtiM  l^J^^i^jiH. 

tio^ti  1101  'Aliluitfh  the  court  mttaincd  the  nght  of  do«rr 
mih«  wW6w  ol  Ihe  1^  U  it  cinr  from  tU.opinwnlhai  iht 
cf«wB  Uiida  wttt  tretUd  fW  a»  iht  Klog*!  pn»att  pro(*rty  m 
Iht  tf rkt  Mittt  of  Iht  wort.  Wbilt  potatMng  ceru.n  »Hnboi« 
peftiinlv  Itf  Itt^  »  "  "orcitricteil  |»irer  ol 

itUatioa  wvl  btcnnbrawt,  tbm  wrrt  libeww  enougli  innidi* 
liMa  Mimuoikv  the  tmtrt  to  clttrl/  characicrtav  ii  «•  «w  iwr* 
t*ui^  to  iIm  B^von  IM  ottintcnance  o(  the  Crown,  ai  dtuuKi 
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imni  I  lie  jwtvui  ol  ih»  5«»rrtipi.  Tlwy  belonji»«l  tr»  ilir  ulllct 
»ni|  not  III  il<«  iiNli«Mlii.il "  Krirmnu  tu  mlMtiticttt  kgrtUnim. 
h«  laul  ■  Tlir  act  of  lo  be<urt«  rff«i:ll»*  umlet  the  llawaiiAii 
fo««»iitit»oi  rciyirt*!  tl«f  arpro»al  ol  tht  King  fhi  Jamu'y  J. 
IV.5  K^ki  Ml««ntehA  V  ait|irt««il  llM  «liluw  wlwh  ei|irr««ly 
rliir«l«il  Iht  Kinjt  ol  whatrvrr  legal  litit  of  pM«e4*na  lie  there* 
lulnfc  hail  Ml  or  lo  lIM  rrowii  Un-lt  Tht  Hawaiian  tw»efimw»n 
m  by  III  own  Irftittilioii  ileferminc«l  what  tlit  ciwrt  i«  imw 
i«lietl  lo  '(citMiiine  '^iViHl  lite  dctitWMi  ol  the  rowft  wai  lhal  "tlie 
feKr»a»i«in»  »aM  were  to  ihe  rh»«n  and  not  ihc  King  a*  aii  »"•"• 
vhlii:il  Vw  ffuwu  bmU  were  lli*  rewifctlul  iitrthocU  i>l  tM*m\t 
m  «u«iaiH.  in  ifirt  nt  Watl.  llic  iiutmty  wf  iK-  liffw*  i"  »1»*1' 
liter  were  i«»»«i«raMf  aiiit  lw*!  Whw  Uiv  Met  ertvd  lo  t*M 
iiirv  bocoflw  ai  oiht/lAfMh  of  Ihe  Aovtreignty  and  mued  m  ihe 
ilofcndinH  at  i»n  and  parcel  ol  ihe  fxiMic  damam." 

ThtctatWMtbtMdtcKltdwtirtmtrita  LitMokaM  htd  nevn 
licen  lb*  owiwr  ol  the  rfiMrt  lanrfi,  ami  to  hod  km  oo^^ 
ihroujtb  the  protitmit  ol  Hm  comtitulMO  ol  ItfM  ami  of  the 
nnpiok-  at  I  Tlte  cmirt  fftn<rtt«l  "Wc  have  not  e»irrtil  Inm  a 
■lmii««ion  ul  the  d<f*ii«^  prciticaittl  U|wii  theahovr  pAifiiwuu  iii 
bw.  UeltcTinK  the  tliH»«««l  ■><  bcloce  wa  rtorhcil  ihem  ft 
IV  iiitwrrcr.  tti>nliv  uf  nntr  tl»l  ilie  itrittnic  arl  ul  I'm  an 
ml  III  any  iniu— 1(  ilu  •.i«i>r  {"•'Mlily  '    I'lin  laM  »l  iit- 

Miriil  itMr  lie  iImiNpI  1 1  l  iliwukMim  eetr  luil  jny  prieale  pro|»- 
trty  riahl  m  iht  land*,  and  if  »  wrte  no*  tonftvatr.l  ami  deM-  oyrl 
liy  Iht  cotttlillitlmi  of  tlie  reptiMlr.  then  kn  act  ol  Cong rm  (ouM 
not  deprive  her  of  it .  Ihai  would  rlearl*  be  a  lakinit  ol  property 
wiihout  line  prorr^i  M  law.  •«  ar^iml  by  the  ebim»n<  In  view 
ol  Ihe  BrmimU  ol  the  I'tcmon.  Iinwev»r.  ihe  ?•«••»•  "i  n»«»» 
ixirtinr*  '"Tlic  couil  hchl  ilui  ownCrihip  Iwd  l»cii  m  ihr  tto»r#il- 
iiwiti  i^dcr  the  njon*rthy  ai  wcH  a«  umkr  Ibc  frrjohlic  ami 
ihouith  it  iwetlCil  t«  f«>  nrt  Inr'ilwr.  tl  nmht  well  li.-i»e  dniikd  that 
Ihr  rr>ii*iiiiilirtii  ftl  llfil*  ilc^Unyeil  (n«<  •mm'hi'WiII  ln»  '>Rht« 
thai  iifr»iniul»  rxi^lf.l.  lor  il'f  ctrtiiiiatti'*  lhr«»rY.  ib-mUh  iii;:e' 
imHi..  mil  1.-11  Vr.l  I'M  1"  iblt>t.ilf  nrmmwil.  w«|lii«iit  li-m- 

>l:iliMt 

tltf*  unuwinett  uf  ihe  .'ti-Won  can  hardly  heMoiihled  .  in  fart. 
1.n.U.l.lr  0  rUiiiiiMl  .^'"1  Iw*  .iiWi'«*rt  ne,er  frll  ^.n^iuic.  1n»l 
tli-viilit  It  i"«l5lrt  '«  wh.k  1«  lakr    •  lunrf    » W  .»oii'lrr« 

Hill  I'lcT  srviiiiicni*  wMiM  ka«4    fw  iltnr  il»»«>rT  Uietf 

«a«a<i  t^uiuhk  h(i  Ml.ilf  m  tl»f  feiirmnif  ti.»iMiun  wliifli  r.iul.l 
Ic  tAiu  (low  lli'i.  I.y  lli"  «if  ilic.tr"*"  llirmillli  jlmtijc  nl 
lfi.«rrnnw«it    H  tk-  iiii«i.ir.  I.«  UiO        «nnin»nil  ilirr  I  ilri- 
i  tal.tni'4  ik|«HrtH«i.  iiKl.aJ  .1  kwtf  ♦»i|ier«*ib-il  hy  ilir  r««ililit 
;^raili|  ihe  rc%nine«  ol  tl>r  rniwn  lii.iU  han  ioiiUmml  la  be  i«jhl 

/ 
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10  Ihe  t».««tn?  No  oot  couM  have  Hiioudy  tntertaincU  ♦Mcli 
tn         ntf  would  oi  rourtt  have  •^'^"'^  » 

eteim.  "ihe  htir  ind  wemw  m  iht  r«yal  the  I»rint«»e 

KaiStfll.  II  Ihe  •»»  nde  did  not  ai^ly  uwWf  the 
Cancti.  II  couW  only  br  betaoH  LilniokaUni  wtt  tucceedcd  W  » 
repnblican  govtrnmem  ln.i«il  of  a  ron.iiiutio»ial  moiuith  The 
k(pc  it  olMCurt.  AwirniniT,  l»we«er.  thai  •he.  -  nhe  only 
^  ihert  wti.  coniiBiml  m  mewe  tl.r  incojm  ^J'J' ■ 
«hai  waa  lo  become  of  it  alter  her  'Itttli'  W«ild  It  go  lo  hi* 
mnonai  tmtti  Or  to  iht  HawatUn  Bovtrnitwnl  t  Crriawly  wl 
he  loeowr.  for  thty  ar«  ni«  '  heir*  and  lo  «'»  •I'l'*! 

,ltkt  ■•  At  lo  Iht  bllcf.  If  «  t*er  «i«ct*.|  "lo  lilt  "»y*'^«» 

11  wi^  on  llw  ilrtntMnn  of  I  .ilraohalani  and  wA  rwi  ncr  neaih 
Thtra  IS  imWett  only  one  Hung  whKh  ImiU  a  lillte  plau.iUlily 

lo  the  eUm.  dtai  li  iht  uiirranre  ol  Jauicf  Hi*ttiwn.  alteaay 
Qtiotcd    Certainly  ii  »c««m  very  n*«".t|»  tht  p»^ni   .  » 
riotly  Ihr  intcniion  ol  Kaniehaiiicha  Ml  lo  proirct  the  land* 
•  •   •   Irom  Iht  Jt«f  rr  ol  being  ireMeil  at  |iublie  domain 
Tliit  U  ai  giffil  m  llie  rlaimanU  argumeni,  bm  the  ipioiaiKHi  ii 
lurt  omiiile*e.  lor  Ihr**  woni*  lulln.    Ml  «"  '« 
I.I  moviiU  that  lliov  lawl*  dwhl  lUKtod  i»  hit  liewi  and  •»»< 
rittort.  the  fmurr  wearere  ul  llie  crown  which  llie  cimriiirriir 
lu.lw«i"  Tlie  C.Kin  ol  CUiiiit  tayt  llui '  iW*  *tat"i>«'t  U« 
miwrlt^ily  miUCtll  '  h»t  Iwi  »»iiril  uftn  and  attKliiuii.ly  «t»- 
pii9*itf<l  by  the  tbimam    II  ii  ivot  in  harmony  with  llie  iWailr  l 
hitlory  aiveti  by  ihe  Court  in  III  opinion "   Going  h«K  lo  the 
rtrorj  ol  Iht  divcoHlon  in  Ihe  Privy  Council,  meiuionttl  by  Jul- 
lice  RobetiN».  we  Rnd  ihti  In  Iht  count  ol  the  detoir  J»«'«'^ 
lit.  IM;.  Iht  KiM  aUcd   'if  a  foreign  i- wer  thrtil.l  lake  ihr 
Itbndi.  whai  UnHi  would  ihfy  rtipeci'  Woubl  ihet  ukr  i«  i 
icition  ol  hu  Undi?-"   Mr  Lee.  Iht  tTiKl  Juilire  -iiafe  u  J» 
hii  opimon.  llui  e-cepi  m  tht  rate  of  r«i»iance  to.  awl  ron  pita 
by.  any  lorriRii  pnwer  the  King'i  figlMI  lo  hi.  rrii.iic  lan.lt 
would  k  re^wcicd  "   The  Kiii»  a,kcl     Diiri.ia  tl»  !  i;mh 
RcVidiilHTl  were  udl  the  Kmu  t  UntU  ri«fi.calcil »     l  o  ttlmb 
kir  Wyllw.  Iht  MiiuHer  »l  I  t^cun  Aflairi.  rct.ltt,l     I  l*y  were 
cnnftvcatcd.  bgi  lhal  wai  by  tU  K.  ii  »  own  rtbellioui  tulijccu 
(Note  111  I 

Now  Hiw  il*»  w>t  iwceiurily  diow  thai  il»e  King  Urlutttl  ihc 
prowtMd  wrcgnion  ut  l*n.U  wnukl  inuifv  In*  relml".  n 
littler  l«  hiirt.  in  cute  ol  tin  iki»«*ilK>n.  b»ii  ii  «!««:«  al  irJ'! 
lhal  he  lud  lonw  cuftt«it»  on  the  |«iii  i     \|{jih.  it  wi"  ""1 
III  loiiivl  tiir  llwric.  ".i  tbr  wordi  ill  I"*  M»f*l«  *i  tl»  .l*iij"H 
of  llie  k«id»lure  ni  IIMS    "I  barr  aU  rivrrnl  In  iii)Ull 
\wiu»i  Ul  bnd%  wbwh  ire  lf»  U  Maiiidl  M  my  |iru4ie  jiriirnir. 


•  •  •  We  are  eli-arly  ol  i^iininii  aUi  il^t  tier  iUjcMy  ^tvn 
l-nniu  i«  l>wliillr  fnutlcil  lo  ikiwff  m  llw  rv^vnl  UihK  ruep* 
to  lar  ai  |lir  iiwiy  Ii4»ej»a»rcil  Iwr  ri«lil  tliefetii  by  her  «iwn  ;»ct 
and  ilecil.  Tlwiv  I*  llT  Aft  ol  7lh  June.  IIMM.  whiili 

V4.1  U:  iinikrttiml  !i%  t«kii»g  »»ay  die  g«KTii'i  riBiil  ol  iLwer 
in  tlv  lamia  likiciti  lunKtl :  nor  >•  lliCf «  any  h»  «f  tli»  Kiiigdntn 
which  reiidrr*  the  inairniioiiial  nglHi  of  llie  wilcol  llie  King  any 
leM  lh.in  or  any  different  Irom  tlwac  bf  llw  wile  ol  I'r^faK 
Miiilcmtn.  Such  wa*  on<)»c«lioii3hly  the  underiiawlnig  i>l  Mh 
Kamdiamelu  111  awl  \U  «icce*»i»f  tu  ibiwrr  in  tlioie  Uiid', 
whii.h  art  lo  lie  ilcaU  wiih  in  all  mpecu  ii  privUe  InlientaUe 
proiieny.  «»ih)«<l  wdy  lo  the  •i**'^'  »cgid.itiec  rt*lr>ction  on  ihe 
nunner  oi  ilteir  dc«eiii " 

Vu  turn  oil,  then,  rt  hail  been  etiaUiibe.J  lhai  the  reiirmnu 
ereiim  nuulii  cnjo,  the  revenues  »|  ilw  crtiwn  bwla  doriiiB  lua 
li/eiinw.  aifl  niwln  al«o  *U  or  olDrijraae  any  (lari  or  all  ol  limn. 
tSe  nrocceili  brtmniiiu  Im  prteait  |Wf«aiul  i»roi*-rty .  ilial  on 
Hit  Jcalll  all  wllUmU  tlill  Ubl  ahtiubl  |«v.  lu  Im  MhTCtfcir  m 
oflke.  lubjcvi  ioil*c  itmc  right  ol  ilowtr  ai  (iriiiit  lamli 

LtmauiioN  Of  }9b^WA 
For  tht  flra  ime  the  ettci  le«il  Maini  ol  the  crown  land*  vat 
now  clear  and  Ihe  aerloui  Conditioii  of  aflam  waa  brought  lo 
imWc  aticniifin  The  new  king  wa«,  indeed,  conftrtneil  in  hi« 
nubt  to  the  benefit  ol  litem,  bu  ihey  caaw  to  him  bunlened  wiih 
monufft*  placed  on  ihem  by  hii  pr<dwctipr<  »nd  Ibetr  value 
luriher  dinuniihed.  during  Onccn  Gotffla'i  liff-iime.  by  her  luN 
ol  dowtr. 
thii  wai 

mongagrd  a  great  »te*i.  nati  not  aoia  nawn.  pm  incn  waa  nmn* 
ing  to  prtveni  a  HwmUbrili  maerch  from  dl^ng  ol  tvtry 
acrt  to  tht  higheit  biditcr.  and  lctvm|  tnlhing  lo  ihott  who 
camt  alter.  Ol  coiirrt  tin*  hail  hren  known  Imm  tht  tegtfiMiv. 
I«i  ll«f«  had  ntvec  bom  any  inuumtrt  lUiww  and  nothing  li*! 
Iwendonr  Now.  I»wevtr^«  decidod  of  ,he  Sow 
nwvetl  the  ttgidaturt  to  pn»»*dt  noi  only  l«  thtneedi  of  iht 
rttgidng  lung  but  alio  for  the  protection  ol  hh  luccMion' 

Hrti  tht  ktog  wai  rtlieved  Irom  tht  bunlca  of  Qucfii  Emma't 
dome  Uy  an  act  paawl  Hccntibtr  1.  ttM.  a  granl  of  lit  iho(t< 
und  doTlart  t  vcar  frocn  ihe  oaikaial  Itcarar*  waa  nudt  to  htf . 
b!  Ueu  of  dpw«.  Iht  I«aniNt  rtcHmg  ihat  «Whe««i,  ta  ii  irt 
advanUgtout  to  tht  Kingdom  that  tht  Royal  Domain  ihovkl  bt 
^  diininiilMdr  (Nou  U)  Thb  wti  bi  tAtct  w  toeetait  ol  tht 
cinl  m  duriog  lt«  lifciliBi  of  Qinn  Emofi. 


I  la.  If  |f  im 

I,  m  •k.Sa  wa  iMiitw*  ■•  "«  ■■nil  iw*  "~  " 


itw.£*Sam^rW  »W  -a  lee  Ike  Hf-tot  t  *^ 

^»!^^tMmmLit4  «kM  at  mm  «<  tkt  ImAi  wika 
^'•^         tWUi  fiSi^  bt»»t^M4 


wm  fm*u*  ikft  u  *an  . « 
laaai  tltka  MM  kali  I  .e 


^  V.  IMS  bt 
 Naaol  laU 

to  tawlaTBmne^  «a  »«<*y,>y  baai  a»  laa 
**L.**r  *«2r!LlfaSMM  at'tka  trewa  kMi  ^  have  Ml 

CMi^rtwWyaaie  iTHMeg  bel  ta  at  eaat  ke 
kl£ri!^C«  litMMMaMiSa  far  iMft  Ikaa  ea«  yoir  la  ai 


i.NVi'.rt?*.* 'ii!  -J  rtiXTgiM. «.  ^  »5^»-i  till  *"rii 

Tt  It.  V*M.»ip.i  •r  Ik*  nM  tea.i«  a^u  ika  Mt&«  k,  tbw  *m 
•.iLtiHd  U  M  laiaM  ahaU  k.  r«»ly  few. 

iir.  a  n«  hM«J  *aalt  i«mM  »r  ibr**  ptfaaM,  la  ke  iKrt'«t«l 

mM.r«  •t  Uf  toul  l»»t  a-ik  t*m  m  m»t  ke  afttM  ky  MM  Mtl*My 
ib«  Ki«f 

At  regaldt  Kainehimdu  V.  Ihia  Uw  |tt«e  hiin  Iht  atUiUnct 
ol  ihe  iKiblK  credii  in  eaiinwoiihing  the  lUhl  on  the  crown  Ikijdi. 
wh„h  nufllil  or  Wight  not  U  of  any  pra.|iial  btnttA  lo  liini  1  » 
■  iiii,.>rUnl  thins  it  tlwi  liencvforih  lhe«e  lamU  were  iiuiicnaldc. 
«o  iliAl  no  king  ntiglii  lell  ihcm  ami  lake  all  ihnr  vahte  lor  hinfr 
kU  111  the  cichiuon  ol  hii  •nccttiori  Itearuig  in  min.1  thai 
lln  Mort  Uactoiil  Mtjeety  King  Kabkain  aircwkd  Uw  ihrune 
nine  yeari  Uier.  il  will  be  reabird  thai  ihii  Uw  came  nut 
much  Joo  toon  .  . 

I  iWr  llie  act  ol  Janwr)  1.  mS.  ooMpt»rter  ol  the  income 
ol  lite  crown  Uwli  »at  to  be  lumca  mlo  ihl  ireaturv  to  pay  die 
iiilefMt  on  llie  govemnwnl^  loan  and  to  taimgwih  ihe  principal 
Ka^haimKi  V.  howr»cr.  .hd  not  bmil  himidf  lo  ihil,  but  uanl 
o.er  neatly  thi  eni.re  rtve«ne  ol  Uw  ilomaui  Ht  Irom  tecknig 
„.  .M  ai  nmili  at  Ik  n«W  li-r  h.n,*ell.  In*  »nib«iuii  apwau  la 
lu.i-  l«*ii  1.1  traii»nut  il*  cn-wrt  WhU  lo  hi«  Mtfce^'or  lr.«  frwn 
,i;  ,„.lfl<cihic*»  III!  Rctw*.tr  lb.!  rrt|«l  W4.  «;»»"i*'«dj;i[ 
Mw  l»K'*lal«irt    h  wai  itmd«l  lo  Irtt  Iht  etOwn  UifcH.  once 

ur  aH  lioni  all  biinlem.  tml  by  a  re«rfuiit-i  awrovcd  July  6. 
K/,  the  gmernmcnl  aitumtd  Itabilil.  f or  boih  lU  pr«ip*l  an. 

l^^m  Je"  ol  the  hon.U    I  Note  to  «he  tolal  o 

t77  0U)  were  i«»u**1  »o  eaiingwah  iht  mortgage*    (Note  ^6) 

llim^lurth  urrtil  the  citd  of  the  motiarchy  ttth  king  tni  *ed 

the  full  fruMwc  ol  Ihe  royal  Uvli 


IS 

IVanai  I'wiu  llWt  vt 

I  uf  iir«r)y  thirty  ye»r«  therv  »  m^lmig  ul  cooiccpictiet  In 
retail  emcci4  lew  cwnoui  cpi«uiW  lo  be  i»wntlon«t  later  Tht 
minci'pal  ol  Ihe  initl  funrl  retirt«*wttd  by  iht  cr.wn  Und.  wraa 
new  ellcciMlly  prwectctl.  and  n  wai  otily  Nie  inlcft^  ihil  HtU- 
kaua  coiiU  wptandtf.  abic^  with  bit  rtgoUr  uJrtnly  Irmi  the 
mil  Im  ami  hit  Urgt  but  tmctrtam  Joconic  from  bnhei  an-i 
Ireuili  01.  tlw  iH»i.«i-h«Me.  1  Noit  i'.l  tl«e  area  ol  ^  Und* 
lit  Ihe handt  ol  Ihr  c«*«nmii<mcw  wai  lltghtly  rnkiced.  tbeccwrti 
hubluw  thai  certain  ir«rti  hereiofort  t|fartl0Wercd  by  ihcm  had 
been  the  Private  nrotwrty  ol  Ktmehtmeht  IV.  and  iiiereiort 
Sii-l  10  JTi  hrm.  iVlolt »  I  On  one  of  ihtae  troell  Ihejpw- 
^nmeid  lisd  iqkI  off  t  mucigagr.  imdrt  the  termi  ul  the  M 
„t  jiiu  <n  IffrAi.  tl*  iiwuH.  wm  aro-ibimly  »lu»ed  with  li»t 
anmiil.  on  i*«er  urihe  Hm^t  ol  I  irtawt    (Nott  W  > 

(hi  SepteniUr  JO.  IMU.  ItimrM  Kulh.  a  ilewHUrt  ol  Ko- 
iiteliainrlu  I.  tmveytd  lu  tUot  Sprtckfli,  lor  a  cow-fccalwo  ol 
ItCUW.  all  my  Htatf.  nuht.  utlt  and  iniereil  hrth  at  Uw  and  ui 
ctiimy  of,  in  ».«l  lo-  iN  Hawaiiaa  crown  laodt.  { NiMe  JO  )  A« 
ihe  friwe^i  had  no  e*uie.  rtghl.  ink  or  mtercU  ol  anr  arirnp- 
iHHi  m  tW  crown  Until,  mhcr  at  Uw  ur  tii  cijony.  ihn  wai  a 
tiiitfubr  unwinding  It  It  iKHi.l4»  ih*t  ihe  lnngnwd  hertefl  to 
hare  une  aori  of  t*gw  r«liti  w  tht  Pf^!""*  * 
pnnieM  ol  the  h«ie  ol  Kamehimeltt  whKh  »«d  c«e  ♦wn^ 
evert  fool  ol  U«d  m  the  k.rtg.hio».  and  ihe  nuy  well  have  loun*i 
•Third  to  gr^M.  ihe  idea  that  all  ol  the  rwyai  Un.li  couM  «.i  |o 
another  famdy.  Iew.ng  none  lor  tbe  '»«2«f«t»'««  VL' w'SIT 
uucror  Artt  and  deittiooi  ol  new  langlcl  ihtng*  lik*  kgiiU* 
inret  ind  Ctiutii  couUI  not  mtan  »UKh  to  l»er  An)W»|r.  Uie 
 Li  l  .  ^^t^  t«  t.ki«M»  tiM  man**  winch  Ur  NwCcmtll 


wuuki  have  i»  obKciinrt  to  uking  the  mootir  winch  Wr   

ufnic.l  upcM  h«c  K|«KkrU.  ol  contic.  had  no  lUuiwni  n  lo 
her  righii.  bvt  h«  par*  w  ihe  tfa.i*aclMi  u  tauly  nnikril«.l 
lie  wat  ltait.1  itt  kU,»c  wnh  ilw  awl  Bi4i»y  .ilnhrM  npuily 
u*.crutiutoil«  |«linc»ii«.  aiNl  »  uhI  in  luve  UiaMCl  ttt  b*.g 
.liter  dill,  thai  Iw  bad  Uw  legi*Uiwte  ih  bt«  uxkri  Mit  IrKinU 
might  hc4p  bm  h.  cnakr  nmeiliHig  out  of  ihii  ikc.l  ol  I  nnecii 
kiSh-..  and  even  il  ttwy  coiAl  not.  rfi  l«iiWt  bUkniail  value 
«♦  noiidrraUe  Ht  wm  wiBmg  to  inveU  ten  ih«-i»l  d-d 
bri  in  an  entcrpriat  lhal  twwrt.1  (an.1  |*wedl  «o  oHcr  eon- 
!!!.ltribit  prota  -tih  oo  gital  riih  ol  lo».  A„  in«Hrup<.t,lt 
Soprtnw  C.4irt  ttmd  « tht  way  i»l  hii  gaiiimg  anyitnng  diroiigh 
IcmI  piocttdingt.  bid  hii  ctpocHy  to  make  iroubk  wa»  lo  eii 
Su  thai  the  catiel  la  rt  eapediem  to  buy  hnniiff.  A«ord.»g- 
ly  Ihtrt  »u  Wrwdot^  »•  «ht  l«raUi«tt.  patted  cm  July  »h. 

BEST  COPT 
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DIPARTMrNT  OF  PLANNING 
AND  l(C)NC)MK  r)tUL(JPM£NT 


MDt  tl)  •(J^t 


Hf.  Kliia'ii  Bvyd  riMii'i 
C^airptrton  • 
U.S.  Nativ*  H«w«tisn«  Study  Cumitiiun 
^OU  Utiivartlty  Avanu* ,  Apt.  IbOt 
Huni»lii.{u,  Hawaii  Hhtit 


Ihi*  !•  in  rtsponst  to  your  iattit  of  Dacaabar  20,  aiding  M  tit 
ravtaw  part       thf  Native  Hawailana  Sludy  Camiattoit'a  "Draft  Report  of 
r  I  .Id  I  dmtm4  Smptmmbm   i\,  1911/. 

1  havf  already  roapl»(»a  luch  a  t*vt«w  at  tha  raquait  of  tha  Uflie* 
uf  Hawaiian  Affair*.  I  aa  agr*  that  thay  wouM  not  objact  to  ay  •h^rirti 
•y  'inaanta  with  yuu,  and  1  hava  accord ingly  aocloaad  a  copy  for  your  ua«. 

I4u  aay  alio  hf  intaraatad  m  our  statiatual  Mport  0),  "iitlaataa 
»l  th«  Nawaitai.  Popjtation  uf  Hawaii,"  iiauad  Augutt  2f|  IV71.  A  eopy  il 
anc  liiit4. 


PUafi*  call  It  yuu  hav«  an^  fur  that  quaationa. 

Sincaral y , 


iU>b«rt  C,  Schaitt 
Htata  Statiatician 


Enc. 
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5uvttitt*r  2b,  Viti' 


Hr«  T,  t'«  Yia,  Anoimatratar 
uriiet  ot  'U^ailan  Atfdira 
S6;  So.  ictng  Strt!«t.  Siitca  100 
Huiiu  lulu,  liawa  1 1    HCA 1 ) 

Pwar  Hi.  Yiu: 

Ml  r»(|u»at«>(l  by  K«Ailaaii  Hiyasdirn  ol  yunr  ataff,  I  Itava  revirwad 
Uia  N«tiv«  hawiiiani  ttutiy  waniai luii'a  ''Draft  itapwrt  of  riiviinga,"  aat«<l 
&apt»Bt'>.>r  Jti^  lv6}«    Aitiioui^  1  cuctcantrstat:  pria«rily  nn  ti>a  iiatittKal 
ano  ii«tvjgra|A»ic  aapucta  of  tha  raporc*  1  aUo  raaw  ttit  hiatotical  and 
It^al  p«rt«,  U>«rr  1  waa  «bla  (c  a^d  aona  niagr  cvfWnt*. 

Tha  fullovtog  potitta  ahould  ba  notad- 

uii  pdgf  ilf  •avaral  typographic -l  arrar*  aada  in  tiia  tourca  fur 
tabia  V  liava  un forttina t*  1/  l>««n  i«|'ratau.     'Hxk  pupiilatiun  ul  tlia  itngdon 
III  itfyiJ  tint   6H,V90.      <aiJt  *iAd   it, 400  trtiiamtanta  4n<tt  iO,4UO> 

tn  INhr),  l),^;0  <nut  lo.VfO)  in  IBM,  ai.a  )7,l^;  (not  I7»))7J  in  lOVO. 

1  auapoct  that  tt«a  actual  aourta  lor  the  po|Mitati(.n  aatuuitaa  fvt 
race  by  iifclaittta  iit  taM#  II,  pdga  24,  U  tha  Hauait  Haaltii  Eurvaillanca 
Ifrograit  ratliar  tnan  t>  »'  U.A.  i>lp«rtaaiit  ol  Labor. 

It  thould  b«  Aottd  that  tha  lltaraey  aititaataa  fur  ItfVO  in  tibia  U» 
pAfo  27,  ara  not  coaparabia  to  tlioaa  foi  1096  artd  later  yaara.    n^a  lltfd 
data*  unlika  choaa  |ur  later  yeara»  did  not  ««^a  account  t^f  litatKy  in 
Aaian  languag«a«  thut  iinJaritat  ing  tita  lata*  ahown  t<ii  Ctiiitaav  and 
Japaoaaa. 

It  ahouid  further  b«  Aotad  thit  the  io«dm  dati  f^r  Caucaiiana  (and 
alao  Im  all  racaa  covibfcnatl)  in  tabia  io,  paga  U,  tra  diatortad  by  tha 
ificluaicrti  ol  diaproport  tonata  nuabari  ol  aititaty  paraoftoal,  laatricting 
tha  data  to  civiliana  graatly  changaa  tha  rankinga  by'raca. 

Iha  aourte  for  table  il,  peg*  )9,  tm  po*«rty,  ii  given  la  the  lUwall 
Uaeltfa  Burveillence  frufraa,  but  abre  likely  la  the  19;'k  OCO  Cenaue 
Update  Survay» 
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ftad  t 

til»U  »•  •••»  M,  MMCt  Mtt  m  m\Uf  f««lM«Mt  to  If  It*  tmt 


Hit  tBU*     m  to  uklM  »      »»  f»»M  a       U»  m 

M««ttoMkU,  ikUttf  taM»M  IM  •dMiU^««ftoUtoM  «m4  to 

UMM  MMlMM  m4  «r«M-fl««ttoMi  ^U*    adM«#  Ckt  Uit  WlltlM* 

____  .  ^.J?^  M  Mi-.tM  Aft««Ua  k«  Btata  Md  FH«ftl 


tt«r«k9  ff^Mi  to  tlkiiU  4au.   to  W^U  tl,  tot  myU*  mt  «r*Mt 


tt«r«ky  to  tniiu  teu.  i»        u*  w»  «wf««* 

ifltk  My  itoMito»  Mm«,  Alto  MMM  au  vati  t^a  ^  iiilvte 
•Mrostetoly  ImU  tlM  fan  MmIUm  Imh^  to  itou^lcval  Munia* 
nm  Uf9!0itikU  t«Mlt  to  •  Mrl«M  tMlimatlOT  •!  HMltoa  crto* 

T«kto  li»  »^      ptM«rtto  4»U  ^  MM  «  tofMi  MtulltyU 
IftO.   I»  wto  WWW  w  •        -  <w  it''*-*"? 

pwto4»  ItM  •rf^«  to       N—     atyriMl  yMt. 

•uiMMitt  M  HIM  4>  m4  M,  McrltatH  «•  IvtM  TMitor  |  rator  tv 
la^  tto-llM  itfClUty  to  tlii  IIA  M«u»y,  m  '^twMtf^M 
to4U«K««  wtoMiTM'  •*  Iff toM^  to*  ktoib  Mtot       to  V««fMl 
tftosMt* 

Or  mm  »?»  to«  M»t  UMtto  tfitt         VTMltel  •!  tot  ltaUc4  llitol 

•Motourtoik  ik«  «ov«vMt  mi  "tomtoty  •«  U*  TtoM<»y"  •«  IM 
\TmlMry»  I  ditok  citat  aupt  to  tatot  to  toa  tocvataty 

XMfto4)»       ''•aaataty  al  to*  ttMavty^* 

\  Or  mm  U»  tf»a  can  giMaa  Aat  Cka  Collaia  af  M«*aato«l  Art* 
•toV  SrUilfafaUy  •t  ItoMll  to  ItU.'  to  "fi**!./* 
cSS5  •(  K^^A  ^  ^'^^  ^       ttelvaraUy  ♦!  IteU  to  If  10. 

I^VMtol  vaaaaty  fato  thmm  tor  MaMli  to  ukU       yap  M.  la 
v«fy  idal^tot,  atoea  all  vaaaat  rMUi  Mlto  h»\4  lor  toaaatoat 
«c«iy^  V«  toalaM  to  toa  rato. 

na  Ma>f  ^ltoa/taf(  iMaltoa"  to  caklaa       «»  »,  atoata 
MMf tlM  IMO^  caaawa  teto  to  tosat tack*  Um  IVIP  taaaia  tara  to  atoply 
"UMailZ."  aU^il  to  aaltoad  laa  aata^  aatUar)  to  aaaUte  a^  (yMt^aH 
MaaO  rati  MwfalWa*        aa  ihaaa  vlto  aaaHlawaitw  a»ttaraar 
Uaatltytoa  to—a5toaa  Hiaar^iV  »W»         naa-«a»*Bltoa  lata^aara. 


al  rto«UM  Mtf  icanmU 
•   rTJ/iot  tiff 


ItoKlafflcai 


l^t  t?,  im 


tsTOttitt  or  m  imiiia  fonunm  m  muuz* 


•I  KaaOl  raatoaato  «*a 
raaa  faartoa 


I  lavaltoa 
to  Itoto 


nto  rapori  ytaaa»ta  atoilattoa  aa  Ito  t\^m  at  nm 
ktoatf.  It  haa  baaa  tamiil^iM^  allart  *«,*"^f;^ 
i«aMtoa  ra»a»ai».*fca*fa»*"       H»»  Maaiiw  f»»aU»toa 

Offlctol  taaaaa  ato.toitoa  aa  toatar  ftatlia  ^^^^^^T:^^.  ^uL^ST' 
attoM.  I»  Wa  toat  %aa^  layaatai  j*^*;^,         ,  iBaaito— .  tt«a  U 

—       itoa  ftaaf . 

fto  If  70  iaaai^  M-aa  aaaaartatai  tte  '"fLUltoaJt^lSf  ^ 

Om  af faat  af  thto  aa»  paaaaiara  mm  %•  ■  j^Sa' t trll t  •irt  pare 

.">-??^  H.j-/«^^cyuj.  '-{'•jsr'.Sfe  ^^•J^T^'f '.jjsr 


ta»aftoat  faatora, 
alMa  tka  Iftk  aai 


•  lattoai  aai  af^*^  f"-  -  «ttola  Jf  •«5^"» 
Mkliatoi  to  al  tfca  faltMltol  MiMtl* 


teaaltoaat* 
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Nltrtportlng  du  infUllii  IsmUm  Hr>l«tloa  lottit  lor  mtaxf  fmt;  tOMtM  Mm» 
for  WMpIt,  •■tbi*t««  that  ^.710  pwMM  sUtillW  m  fyrt  iMiltCM  1«       |f)0  0.1. 

■««NillAiw  In  tt>«  UtMdi  la  19)0  «u  ieCMllv  II.IM  latlM4  of  tt,«M,  Ml  th*  na 
of  pare  iMniltaa  wm  )0,o04  ratbar  thM  U.124.2/  «o  allowMi  m»  mi»  tat  fnt 
isMilUiw-lQcorrMtly  eUMlt^al  m  aoa-MwilUaa.  watat 

Par  aara  thaa  a  taialrai  yaart  thar«  haa  baas  a  HMlat  ovar  of  part* 
iawatiaaa  into  Cha  Icwll^a  fvpup.   that  u;  part-Sa«»tla«a,  aapaeUlIy 
th«  darker  eo«pl«alooa4  onaa,  fra^aatljr  ara  Igaoraat  of  thalr  poaaaaaloa 
o(  oon-BcvHlaii  bloo4  or  t\Mf  think  that  thalr  Uttla  ooft-NiBialUo  Uood 
la  of  00  practical  taportatea  aa4  ao  thar  elaU  to  U  full^hlaadal 
Rawaiitaa.    tt  ii  aatla«ta4  that,  aa  a  eonao^vanfta  of  loah  paaalat  aai  af 
rurthar  gor«co|Blia4  intarvlatura,  ahayt  4)  pareaftt  of  tha  ao^aallal 
latfaiiaoa  of  today  hava  a  Mttla  6f  tW  kload  of  paopla  ako  eaaa  aftar 
1778.    In  aaklBi  thla  aatiaata  tha  hUtorIa  altnatloo  covarU|  oaar  a 
cantury  and  a  half  haa  haaa  tanaldarad.f/ 

Aa  uo^liahad  att^  hy  V.  A.\uaaa  aviaaata  that  Ada«a*a  aatiaata.  If  aaythliv, 
graatly'ovaritatad  tha  auiibar  of  f^ll-hloodai  BaaidlaBy  aarvlalii  in  19)0. 


Miirdlni  Ranaf laoa,  tha  aarjr  thorovtb  raaaareh  t  414  u  19)0-19)2 
turoad  up  only  about  1700  lana liana,  ill  othara  not  bal«^  "para"  bp  tha 
■trlct  crltarla  1  appUad,  ahar^by  t  rajaetad  any  m^^-     with  tha 
illlhcatt  haoiin  adalatura.    m  prataot  flfara  o«|ht      an  parhapa.  wall 
undar  1.000.  coB.aldarlii«  tha  aaall  alia  of  Bavallaa  faalUaa  and  tha  aarkad 
taodancy  to  intaraarfy  with  otha*.  racial  froupa.       data  ara  aarir  alofa 
to  balnt  an  accurata  aa  can  ba  ...  2/ 

Additional  avidaiva  la  provldad  by  tha  ttata  Dapartaant  of  Maaallan  loaa  Laada. 
la  aiaa^y  aarvaa  faalUaa  In  ahlch  at  laaat  ona  aaabar  haa  )0  pareant  or  nara  iaaallaa 
ood.    In  April'  IW  a  Dapartaant  off  Ulal  aatlnatad  that  only  nhont  100  of  tba  U700 
faalUaa  on  land  adalolatarad  by  tha  Dapartaan)  had'aay  para  laaallan  aaafcara.l/ 

A  atudy  In  RaMll  population  gaaatlea  by  Hortoa.  Chvas  n^  HI  lanbj  rortbar  auppart 
to  thaaa  concluatooa.  -Thaaa  auttera  analyiad  172,440  Uva  birth  cartlflcataa  a^  4.179 
'fatal  ^aath  cartiricalaa  for  tba  yaara  frdavl94a  thronah  19)1.   Votlig  "conaldarabla 
avtdanea  that  pur  a  ralynaalaaa  lach  ttypaj  l^n^  acfulra  It  only  throutb  adiUatttra," 
thay  alao  acudlad  racorda  of  tha  Ronolulo  blood  bank.   Tbay  eoaaludad  chat  "if  tha 
praatnt  fraquancy  of  I  In  ffauallana  «A  attain^  tea  eonaUnt  mM  of  adalatara, 
atartlBt  (roa  a  pura  rolyoaalao  population  vlth  nf^  |anaa,  than  tba  latMiiaaa  born 
bafora  1610  var*  aubatanc lally  pura  Polynanlan.   On  tha  blood  typa  avidaaca,  "laaallana* 
hava  S.St  Caucaalan  adalatura  and  1).7X  Cbinaaa  adalitara,  uhlla  'Caacaalao-laaialUaa* 
hava  t.4l  Chlniaa  adnlatura  aod  *  Chi  naaa-lawA  liana*  havn  14.it  Caacaalaa  adaUtura.*^ 
Kortan  and  hla  co-a,ichora  chua  agraa  vlth  Adaaa*a  conclnaloa  that  tfttraportad  latar* 
alatura- datai  fro«  tba  aarlytpoat •contact  parlod.  A  al«ila0  aland  ana  raaanUy  taban 
by  KcArthur  aftar  earaful  atady  of  hlatorltaj  n«^«rlaU.^ 

Vital  lUtlatlca  coapUad  by  tha  Itata  Dapartaant  of  laaltb  raloforca  tba  lapraaaloa 
that'rull*bloodad  HaNaltaM  nay  ba  rarar  than  i$  lanarally  raeefnlaad.   Aa  ladleatad  la 
tabla  ),     (Iva-yaar  totala  on  tba  ouabar  of  pura  Mauallan  blrtha  hava  droppad  fvoa 
l.SAa  in  1940-1944  to  389  ^  194)rlM9.   Baaallan  blrtha  aa  a  pareant  of  tha  lauallaa 
aod  part  liavaiiao  total  fall  froa  9.1  In  1940-1944  to  1.)  In.  194)-19I9.   tran  thaaa 
f  Ituraa  ara  nialaadlat,  alnca  tha  pura  Baval tan  counu  Ineluda  lUigltlaata  bablaa 
born  to  lUwaiiaa  aothara  and  uobnoun  fathara.    8u4b  blrtha  aecavniad  Wor  4).)  paraaat 


If  lllaglttMta  babtai 
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of  tha  pata  lai«ita«  total  U  tha  aaat  raeant  fla^^yaar  parlod.  If  lll««ltlMl 
ara  c»lttad  (alaea  aaat  ara  probably  part  laaaliaa),  tba  ^Inyianalal  totala  U 
Uoodad  laaallaM  ht?a  daallnad  fr«»  I,m  to  only  144  terl^  thla  Ulity  ym* 

C^yarlaoa  of  aaaaat  dau  atth  birth  auti«tlca  provldaa  farthar  avaaaea.  Tte 
1910  0.8.  Caam  rapartad  14.4  aarcaat  aora  Raaaliaaa  aaiar  taa  yaara  of  nta  thaa 
aepaarad  In  Jtatlatlca  oa  llvn  blrtha  for  tha  araeadl^  daeadai  pat  tha  Cawna  alMMl 
11.7  pareant  foMr  part  laaallaaa.  niaa  tha  IHO  Caww  caaat  en  paraoM  10  to  19 
i«  ««^r«*Mtb  19)0  Caaoaa  4au  oa  paraana  aadar  10,  thara  tpfMra  ta  ha»a  ba«i  a 
).l  pareant  laeraaaa  la  laaailaaa  aai  a  17.0  parcaat  daaraaaa  la  part  laaaltaaa. 
Hhaa  allMlMa  la  aada  far  naraal  aertallty  aad  avt-alfratloa,  thaaa  co^arliaM 
(praaaatad  ia  graatar  datall  U  tabla  4)  atm««ly  ladlaata  aa  ovarrapraaaautlaa  af 
ptn  lawalldaa  aal  aadarrtpraaaataeiaa  of  part  laMailaaa  la  tha  Caaana. 

Tha  pfopartlan  of  laanilaa  blrtha  dlffara  aldaly  by  aoarea,  v«r«l^  lavaraalp 
with  tha  dagraa  of  eara  Ilbaly  ta  haaa  baaa  takaa  la  eaapUlna  tha  data.  sutUtIca 
davaloffid  by  tha  fMihMaha  Sehaala  (ifttch  follow  a  policy  of  raatrletint  anrollMtt 
aieapt  for  faealty  ehlldraa,  to  laaailaaa  and  part  laaalfaaa)  proalda  aa  fnapla 
A  earafttl  chach  of  atrollMSt  raeoida  aa  of  Petnabar  1,  M9  ahoval  that  only  aavaataoa 
(or  1.0  Hrcaat)  of  tha  1,749  baya  and  «irU  In  iIm  aeht&l  aara  vaalnad.U/  Olrth 
autlatlca  far  tha  eartaapondlai  aga  $roap  —  tiMt  U,  laaallaa  m4  part  lanallaa 


cblldraa  bara  If4l  to  19)4  ^  rapott  ),)  pareant  aa  fall-bloodal. 
aad  pari  laaallaa  ehildraa  flaa  to  aaaaataaa  paara  old  aanaaratad  la  tte  1940  Cm 
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4.)  HrcMt  vara  llatad  aa  aaiaad,  Addltloaal  laforaatloa  ap^a  U  tablaa  4  aad 
).  Althaagb  thaaa  dlffaraneaa  aa^  rafloat  diffaraatlal  aortallty,  attrattaa  aad 
achoellaa  pattarap,  it  aaaaa  aara  lihaly  that  thay  ataa  chlafly  fraa  Utarvlaaaa 
preaadaraa  aad  raapoaaa  variftcatloa* 


Part  laaalUna  ara  baeaaim  profraaalaaly  aora  fraetloaal.  tn  1949,  for  ( 
aora  tbaa  half  af  tha  4,)9)  lawllaa  aad  part  laaalUn  bablaa  bora  had  ona  part 
laaallaa  and  oao  naa-laaallaa  paraat  tabla  4).  Tha  eaapoalu  or  avarafa  blaod 
alatara  of  atudaata  at  tha  iiatbanihi  dchaola  droppad  froa  fifty  parcaat  to  19)4  ta 
thlrty-au  parcaat  la  1970,  aad  tha  praaartloa  aith  nt  laaA  half -laaallaa  aiKoatty 
daellaad  fr«a  40.9  to  I). 4  parcaat  af  tha  atadant  body  daring  tba  aiM  14  yaar  «)paa 
(aaa  tabla  7).  Tha  aehoola  raporcad  forty-oaa  pura  laaallda  atadanta  ().)  parcdat 
of  tha  atudant  body)  ^n  Nareh  19)4  bat  only  four  (0.14  pareant)  U  lofM^  1970. 
tha  1944.1947  laaall  laalth  OanralUaaea  frograa  aarrar  Utad  aarliar  aad  In  uhU  2 
found  that  42,000  of  tha  9),840  part  laaalUaa  oa  Oafaa  Malttad  to  two  or  Mra^a- 
■apallaa  atralaa.  (Aaong  tha  )1, 740  vlth  aaly  aaa  aeo-lfanliaa  atraU,  17,800lnfra 
rainfaalan  laaailaaa  aad  10,440  aara  ftiiaaaa  ■aaailaiM  )  ^ 


tn  tha  light  of  tha,  foragolag  canaau  and  dau.  only  tha  ronghaat  blad  of 
aatiaata  of  tha  **trua"  la^ir  of  laaailaaa  aad  part  lauallaaa  living  ia  tha  talaada 
caa  ba  aantarad.   Meant  f  igaraa  oa  "para^  laaailaaa  ra^a  froa  Laaaa'a  iofaivl 
guaaa  of  "«all  aadar  1.000"  to  tba  1940  Caoaaa  toul  of  11,294.   utar  data  froa  tha 
Health  avrvay  auggaat  that  tha  1940  Caaaaa  count  of  aoaaahat  aora  t^  91.000  part 
laaailaaa  for  tba  aatlra  chain  taaa  parhapa  10  or  1)  parcaat  too  low.  All  thiaga 
oonaidarad.  tha  waight  of  avidaaca  poieU  to  a  currant  population  of  aroand  1)0.000 
paraona  vlth  lawailan  blood,   of  thla  total,  probably  ast  aora  t^  a  fav  thaaa ■  ad 
could  aacarataly  claia  aeAiiad  aaeaatry.  in  tha  atrUiaat  aanaa  of  tha  tam. 
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>      •  "J  Canawa  of  Populatio^t   ^pffl.  Pioal  laport  K(l>-il). 

f      tabla  17  aod  Appaodln  t. 

2/   lobart  C.  Schaltt.  "Man  latlaataa  of  tha  Pra>Caoaal  Population  of  lauall."  Tha 

toitrnal  of  tba  Polraa«i«ii  ioet. ti>  >i,  p„M). 

1/   Tha  lowar  lawaliaa  and  hlghar  part  lawailan  totala  wara  obtaioad  froa  a  apacial 
hand  UbulatloB  ot  i960  canaua  dtfta.  in  ahlch  noa-raaponaa  aaa  alloeatad  00  a  pro  rata 
baala:  tha  hlghar  HaMllan  and  lowar  part  lawailan  totala.  in  cootrnnt.  wara  obtaioad 
rroa  a  aachloa  tabulation  in  lAich  QDO*raaponaa  aaa  uaually  aaaigoad  00  tba  baaia  of 
raea  reported  for  tha  houaahoid  haad.    8aa  the  lauall  SUta  Dapartaant  of  Pianali^  e^ 
2riM))°****''^°''  «tati«tica_fjr  l^wali.  1940  (tutiatipal  laport  9.  Pacaabar 

4/   eighteen  offlclel  canwaea  have  bean  taken  in  lawail  daring  thin'pariod.  Par 
data  froa  thoea  not  cltdd  hare,  aea  Andrew  tf.  Lind.  Bawail'a >aoDla>  Jrd  aditlon 
(Honolulu!    Unlt^eretty  of  lauall  Prebe.  1917),  p.  28,  a^  tobart  C.  ndvitt.  D^- 
iraghK  Statiatica  of  Hawaii?   1778  1941  (Booolului   OnWareity  of  la^i  Preaa.  1968). 

p^.  41774,  and  120.  ^ 

I937)^'p  "is"*"  '"^^ff Warrlaaa  In  Hawaii  (Im  Torbi  Tha  Naeaillan  Co.. 

4/  i^.,  p  14. 

7/   utter  froa  V.  A.  Ueea  to  pobert  C.  Scbaltt.  Hovaabar  11.  1944.   Dr.  taaaa 
f     ifld  ble  Rawalleo  reteerch.aa  pert  of  »  larpar  atudy  u^ar  tha  ^Idanea  a^  Juriadietioa 
^     of  Dr.  harry  L.  Shapiro  of  the  Awarlcan  Mttaeuw  of  Raturnl  aietory.   Tha  eUtlatieal 
work  vaa  cowplatad  et  the  Peabody  Huaata  of  Harvard  tfniverelty  u^ar  BarMat  flOoton. 

8/   Jaaee  c.  Clark.  Planning  Coordloatar.  in  dtecuaaion  with  lobart  C.  (chalet, 
April  26.  194S. 

.    i'   Hewtoo  E.  HortoR.  Chin  8  Chung,  a^  Hiog-Pl  HI.  Oanatlca  of  Iptarraclal 
Croajea'lft  Jlavell  (Baaai  and  Rdw  fork:    8.  Ka.aar,  1947).  pp.  1 ) ,  24.  29.  and  117 . 

10/   noraa  MCArrhur,  '  Beaaye  In  KultlpUeatlont   guropaao  8aafarara  in  Polynaaia." 

thm  JouroAl  nl  P^ctflt  fH^^n,  Vol.  t  (1966),  pp.  9U10).  f 

W    Por  KltkdargarUn  through  tha  I2th  irade.  aEcludiog  10  non-Bawallen  faculty 
children.    Dare  auppltcd  by  tha  office  nt  tba  Praaidaot.  The  v*fc*m*K«  Bcboola 
Nay  24.  196S. 

U/   Kobart  C.  SchaUt.  'Vacant  Miration  Tra^  la  Haantl.*^  gpclaX  rroceaa. 
vnl.  ov  (1961  1962).  pp.  1)  92.  aapac.  pp.  19-20. 
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y  Aaethtr  Ubulatiaa.  aali«  a  diffaraat  aathad  far  dietribatias  aoaraapaaaa,  raparlai 
,  tO,SM  laaaiUaa.  H.)97  platt  ■raallaai,  aad  930.47)  aaa-ftaallaM* 

y  laeial  alaaaiflaatiaM  uaad  U  tha  1970  caaaaa  aara  aat  caaf arable  to  thaaa  af 
pravioua  aaaaaaaa. 

COeurcai   1770-1779  ttm  Idbaat  0.  Bah^tt.  *l«a  latlaataa  af  tha  Ha-Canaal 
Po^lation  af  Hwali."  jtmUX      tjH  rtllMltH  fttHtl-O*  9raaa)i 
a^^>  e.  a^l«i».  D^upUAli^  gtet^etlee  ol  faniii    khl-194)  (fcawlulut  ^i««;tcy 
of  Hawaii  Praaa.  194W.  pf.       »"  aU  I«|  1944.1947  fraa  pirSaaat  report.  Ubla  Ij 
1970  froa  0.8.  Buraaa  af  Ite  Canaua.  Ctafi_Bt  fflwalgitmi   1910.  Piaal  1^1  V0(1)*01)| 
pp.  24  aad  28. 
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Rt.  Klna'u  Boyd  Itanali*! 
Chalrp«^ion 
U.S.  Nitlva  Hawaiian* 
Study  CoMilaaion    «.  ■. 
300  Unlvaralty  Avanue*  fUOl 
Hcnolulu,  Hawaii  96626 

Dear  Ma>  HAMli'it 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  aaleot'ad  portion* 
of  your  coaaaiaaion'e  'Draft  Report  of  Pindinga"  which  were  ^ 
focwprded  to  ua  by  your  letter  df  Deoeeber  20*  19B2* 

In  ouc  reaponae,  wa  have  ooapiled  the  eoaawnta  of  the  Hawaii 
Hbuaing  Authority  and  the  Xnteke  Service  Canter a #  aa  well  ea  of 
our  DSSH  ataff.    We  offer  our  aug^eatioha  in  the  attaohaant  in  the 
aatte  a^uential  order  a  a  th*  Materiel  waa  aubaiitted  to  ua* 

We  recognise  how  prodigioua  and  difficult  an  undertaking  ia 
thia  atudy  project  and  hope  that  our  auggottiona,  however  aod^lat* 
will  aaaiat  you  in  aucceaafully  accoapliahing  your  report.  Xf 
we  can  be  of  any  further  help*  pleaae  contect  our  pMblic  inforaation 
officer,  Chapnan  Lan«  at  telephone  number  Ma<*l766. 


Aincerely. 

rranklin  Y.  R.  Sunn 
Director 


DSSH  Coaventa  -  Native  Hawaii  ana  Study 
Paqe  Two 


Page  40,  firat  paragraph  (deacribinq  welfare  categoriea). 
We  augqeat  revising  this  paragraph  and  Table  22  with  updated 
flguroa  ao  ahown  on  Attachment  A.     (Table  22  and  Table  2)  baae 
populatiqn  flgurea  are  ineonaiatent  and  ahould  be  corrected.)  We 
would  alao  like  to  note  that  it  ia  poaaible  to  vieB 'l^ia  type  . 
of  data  in  quite  another  context.     Xf  welfa're  ia  ttaae<tf  upon  need  ^/ 
(i.e.,  in  accordance  with  atrict  Federal  and  State  guidelinea) « 
then  the  data  nay  alao  deoonatrate  a  'healthy  attitude*  on  the  part 
of  native  Hawatiana  toward  their  welfare  program.    Their  aocial 
concept  of  'ahaae'  may  not  prevent  the  uaa  of  welfare  fnd,  therefore* 
we  may  be  aeeing  their  greater, ^pore  optimn  uae  of  welfare  p^ograaa 
a a  compared  to  other  culture a. 

Page  II,  (Sunmary) .    The  view  eapreaaed  in  thia  auMsary  appeara 
sdoewhat  paradoxical*  inaanuch  aa  the  Iom  incoM  atatua  (perceived 
ae  *diamal*  in  the  aiamnary)  of  same  native  Hawaiiana  could  alao 
have  been  the  result  of  individual  choice*  i.e»,  for  a  *bac)i-tO'the-, 
land,*  shun  western  material iatic  eulturea  kind  of  approach.  (Thia 
is  kn  approach  espouaed  by  Mny  Hawaiian  aetivlat  organ i tat iona.) 
The  queatlon*  then,  la  from  whoae  pe^j^peetive  ia  thia~aua»ary 
statement  made? 

Page  12,  Section  C,  second  paragraph  (Ethnic  Stock  of  Adult 
Arrestees  and  Table  2J).    We  suggest  modifying  thia  paragraph  and 
the  'Nunber*  and  'Percent*  figurea  in  Table  2)  (under  * Population*) 
to  reflect  the  following  1980  ethnic  distribution  date  .of  the 
DOH  Health  SurvelHance  Program. 


0880  OONKSRtfl  ON  tSB  HATXVB  8MAX|AH8  STTDY  OOMMXSSXOM 
•OtMf  KBPORT  or  rXNOXHOS*  RBIATtNO  TO  KOUSIMO  AHD  80CXAL 
— SBKVICBS  X»  TUB  8tAT8  Df  RJWAXX  * 

Page  V3»  Section  A*,  ao^nd  pftro^rapo  Cdeaoriblng  the  population  - 
density  of  the  8Uto)  *    No  iiiiggeat  that        )M1  SUte  Date  took 
figurea  be  uaed*    tho  dau  book  atatoa  tl^.  dafacte  density  for  ItlO 
for  the  state  waa  U3*i  per  square  laiai  how#^r,  the  dafaoto  density 
for  oahu  waa  I,3i6*8  per  squaro  nile.    (Pagaa  11  and  11*  1981  State 
DSU  Book*) 

Psgs  93,  Section  B*,  third  paragraph  (dssoribing  vsosnoy  rstsa) 
•nd  table  IS.    Thete  ahould  be  further  eiplanation  regarding  the 
10*3  percent  veoanoy  r«te  liated  for  tha  Stata  of  Hawaii  in  1980* 
Unite  that  are  tenporarily  oeottpiedor  Intended  for  oceuponey  entirely 
by  t^rsons  who  have  residenoes  slsewhere  (e.g.,  tourist-type  cendo-  . 
minii^)  are  cleaeifiad  M  'vacant*,  in  the  eurvey*    Sharad  owndrahip 
or  ti^oharing  «ondaainittSHi  are  also  o^lssslf  led  ^s  "vscont,  hoM  for 
occsaiteal  uae**    Both  cf  these  .typea  ojr  unite  ciirrantly  affeot  the 
nuaerioAl  oounta  and  Make  ren^l  vaoai\o|lea  appear  higher  and  at 
Pficea  ganerally  above  eoaparoble  long<*|terB  rental  unite*  ^ 

Page  98,  Section  c. ,  fifth  paragraph  (under  Preaant  Dcsundl • 
There  ahould  be  further  amplification  t^t  the  * 7,000  applicanta  *..  on 
the  waiting  liat  for  hoaeeteada.*    of  it^a  ni^^r  of  applicanta,  how 
aiViy  fit,  in  teraa  of  need*  in  thia  rehabilitation  program?    How  many 
St  the  applicanta  are  already  hoewowneral    What  ia  their  incoste?  Are 
they  able  to  aelbure  their  honaa'without  Hawaiian  Hone  tanda  eoaiatalfkce? 


USSH^CooKtenta  -  Native  Hawaiiana  Study 
Page  Thref 


Bthnicity 

total 

Coueaaiao 

JapoAeea  ^ 

Newaiian/n*  Bowaiion 

Piliplno 

Chinese 

Korean 

Black 


ruerto  BieoA 
lliiiid  -  other 


Ucttliied 


Other, 
Onknewn 


930,289 
244,832 
238(178 
179,493 
104,947 
47,279 
11,802  ' 
Ui799 
11,373 
8,849 
87,840 
30,723 


Percent  Pift* 
100.0 
28.3 
23*9 
18.9 
11*2 
9.1 

I. J 
3.3 
1.2 
0.7 
9.4 
1.2 


Refef ring  to  Table  2)  and  other  tabulatioha*  thoro  ahould  be 
wry  clear  qualifying  atateoenta  that  the  atatiatica  relating 
to  "Part -Ifewai iona*  are  ^ry  inoaact.    rurtheraore*  if  the  data 
on  the  number  of  Part-Hawaiions  could  be  further  refined  to  ahow 
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OSBH  Camonf  -  Native  HawAU«n«  Study 
l^aga  Four 


ihoM  ot  thc«»  who  are  of  pra-doinlnantly  i»on-Ba«allan  ethnic  ttock 
and  If  th«aa  nuabara  Mara  radiatributad  back  to  thair  prinary 
athnlc  atock.  w  au4|<|aat  that  the  reaultlnq  cospariaona  »«y  be 
aubatantlally  altered. 

Tablea  23  end  U  are  ftot  cona latent  In  the  uee  of  ethnic 
tenu  (e.ii..  the  teiWB  ■Caucaalan,^  •Na^ro,*  and  "Indian  (Mwrlcan)^ 
are  uaed  In  Tebje  2  3.  while  Table  24  uaea  -Mhlte,*  "Black*  and 
"Indian*) . 


fttaehaant  A  \ 

c 

U>Lfar« 

Tha  nui^r  ot  n«tlvJ  Ha««ll«ni  in  cavtiln  w«l(«va  c«tt|otlai  fif  •Hc**di 
thalr  v«l«tU«  ihar*  ot  t>a  population.         t«bU  balow  ihovi  th«t,  vhlla  natlv« 
ItawalUoB  coaprlM^  12  pa^mt  ol  tha  tot«t  itat*  popuUtlom  th»y  Mda  up  30. ft 
parcrat  ol  tkoM  In  th-  AflK-Uf  catagory.    In  th»  ittxrvl  «Hlit«nc»  c«t»|ory,  22,1 
parcant  wtra  Mtlva  IUwall«ni  and  Mtlva  Hawllaoa  coi^rliad  15.2  p»rc«nt  q(  tb* 
lood  ttai^a  procras.   How^var.  natlv*  HaMll«n«  c<»prli»d  )o.7t  of  th«  aidlcal 
catafory  aad  thus  vara  un<^«rorapraitatad  whan  eoapartd  to  thaU  population  ahara. 

1 

TABU  22 

rUCOtT  OP  HATIVB  lUyAUANd  W  EACH  VtLTMl  CATEtt)IIT 
QOHPAIED  TO  ftWCWT  Of  MTIVE  tU^lUMft  IN  TOTAL  POPUUTIOM 

U^Karo  Catoiorlai 

 \  

State 

Fapulatlflfi 

AFDC- 
UP 

Canaral 
Aa«latMvta 

ABt> 

Food 
Staeip* 

Had leal 

Atata 

Total  964,691 
ttiMiUaa        11).  MO 
Parcant  13.0 

54.919 
16.*;« 
10.8 

9,713 
2.144 
22.1 

41.)77 
6,311 
1).2 

20,269 
2,171 
10.? 

Oabu 

Total             762. H5 
Baaallaa  ftO.UX 
Parcant  lO.) 

40.101 
12.302 
30.7 

7,372 
1.363 
18.) 

28.123 
3,797 
.  13.) 

14.166 
1.116 
7.9 

Hawaii 

Total  92.0S3 
Hawaiian  17.)7A 
Parcant  IH'B 

8.797 
2,778 
31.6 

1.441 
4)1 

31.3 

7,864 
1.4)3 
18.) 

3.344 
394 
17.8 

Total  70.991 
HtwalUa           12,  IM) 
■Nrcant  17.4 

3,82) 
1*273 
33.3 

))3 
220 
39.8 

3,1)3 
80) 

2S,S 

l.))l 
279 
18.0 

Mual 

Total  39.082 
B4Mll«n  ).704 
Parcant  14^6 

2.096 
52  > 
23.0 

347 
110 
31.7 

2,437 
11.3 

1,208 
182 
D.l 

Source:   Stat*  popuUtlon  obtalnwd  tt<m  V\m  Stata  of  HAwall  Pata  »ook.  1902. 

Ualtara  data  obtained  Iroe  Otpartatnt  of  Social  S»» /Uoa  end  Houalni. 
Octobat'Oaccabar  1982. 
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MUVI  nAVAIIAN  STUOY  COIWIStlOH 
^nor'^la  Rlnau  KjmMI  -  Chalrparton 
P.O.  ioa  S0a47 
tkfm\uiu,  H**ail  9M5O 


To  Honorabia  Rini  I 


ain 


Va.  tha  toloU'l  Uland  Multl-Sarwita  Boafid.  feel  that  lha 
prallalntrY  rafwrt  of  tha  HMallan  Study  CaavUftlon  mIM  advaruoly 
affoct  tha  «alfara  of  our  aboriginal  tt«tlw«  paopla  now  and  In  the 
future  end  alto  be  vary  ditrlnant^l  to  tha  Stata  of  HmIK 

Since  lha  final  r«|i6rt  of  tha  IMrallan  Study  Coit^lnlon  Mill 
ba  Mtd  aft  ■  tourca  of  rifaranca  by  tHb  Congraift  of  tha  United 
Statat  In  thair  dai lbar«ttom.  m  atk  th«t  the  final  report  ba 
accurata  and  aM  «vall«blu  data  (ncludtd.   Va  rm— nrl  that  tht 
Mar«ilan  Study  Coi»(ft»loA  Include  In  thaIr  final  reports    I.  Tha 
hiuory  of  lha  ovarlhroM  of  our  RIngifcM  of  Haiiill;  t.    Hr.  J«Mft 
H.  Blount  rtport  to  Pratldant  tla¥»land;  «nd  J.    Pretldant  Clawaland* 
Mftfta9»  of  Oec«*«r  tS,  19$)  to  ConQratft. 

tha  M»^ll«n  Study  CoMilftftion  prallalnary  report  rataarchad 
by  fada^AI  avvKlai  of  tha  United  Stataft  vovariMtnt  la«nft  tiMard 
Including  Only  ftalact  fttitlfttlcft  Nwor«blo  to  tha  United  Stataft 
Qovarnmnt.    Infttaad  of  looking  Into  tha  potftlblllty  of  raparatlon 
tha  HMallan  Study  C«*>>ftftton  raportft  tend  to  laply  that  wa  gave 
up  our  rightft  to  rafttltiitlon  a  long  tlaa  ago, 

Md  whtra  In  thl«  raport  U  thara  any  Htntlon  that  our  trot*la 
began  with  tha  Arrival  of  tha  tAlta  ean  In  Hauail  nal .  our 
royalty  -era  for  tad  W)  CMply  t*lth  tha  Mifthaft  of  lha  ruthlaftft 
^itaft  thru  thoir  govarneatit  fthw  of  allltary  pMtr.         tht  «diltaft 
(nfiltratod  Into  potltlon  of  poMir  In  our  ^ariwant  and  finally 
Hm  thay  bacaae  our  rulor*. 


To  naha  e  legal  daterni nation  uilng  a^Ifttlng  lawt  davaiopad 
to  ftattia  clelm  adMceted  by  Indlanft  and  Cftklmt  1ft  far  fatchad. 
Va  are  not  Indlent  and  Uklaot.  Wa  era  K««jllanft  and  a  dlffarant 
raca  of  people. 

Finally  to  add  credibility  to  thU  Ha<allan  Study  Coaailftftlon 
wa  raco—and  that  a  alnl.  "non^govarnaent  wi^ar",  coi^lftftlon  ba 
traalad  to  daet  Mith  tha  guefttlon  of  reparation.    Tha  group  to 
ba  rA«poftad  froa  alnorlty  race*  within  tha  United  Stataft.   Aft  an 
auaplet  a  provlnant  Black:  Orlafltali  Indian;  tftk<«D  and  Polynaftiai 


AlOMA  Mil  lOA, 

HIchaal  Tancayo  ' 
Iftland  Hulli'Sarvica  Board 
ChairAan 


a.    Vlfttna  Ri^ln 


P  a/u  Uh*  mtu  kakou,  A  no  W I  o  Hawai  i 
t  n  ua  UHtrk  togHhtr,  naUvtt  of  Mmetri'i 
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C  miLSSIN 

OMWON     ilO*  IM.t 


ir/iWrt      kmamw^  jr^^^J 


2^        ^t(*  -J^^^mi^J.^m 


{$      *HU%'f      kft/tf^      -/LvtJs        At|F«      "/o      cr»*««.  o**^ 


® 

L  J 

MA't^v^  «i««A4kr*fi^ 

e/.^^-f^                                                '^^m^.J  ^9 

\ Ll^ RID  \  Ver  DIVISION      LEO  A  PAL 
|.\  f  K-OF  Ml  I:  ULMOR  ANOUM 


DAft 

ro 

I  ROM 
StBJM  f 


30  SeptMter  198? 
Flit 

U4yne  Thifisen 


\ 


liUJortmce  of  hi»inq  «  prn^pectivt  H<wiH  Intgorittd  Flggt  Support 
iaiuiUy  pnijram  rrady  for  LegUKllVl  U«<l«rinlp  rtvfew  fn  i«U 


MCKCflOUNO 

A  group  of  HImH  enqineerlnq.  labor,  thipplng.  butlnm  and  p^lftlcil  orgAnfMtlOnt 
ind  IndWIduiK  h«vt  been  urging,  for  t  nuntttr  of  yt4r5,  tha  iBronftait  ootflbla  ■' 
coordinated  ttait  ^t^iaa  conceminq  a  prpgr^m  to  significantly  1nc^ai#  job  owot-- 
tunitlci  In  HaMil.  ^  1    ]  T  T  d  rrj 

The  planned  federal  budgeti  (navy  thip  repair  funding)  for  FY  19l?l  1983*  1994/  and 
198$  nave  given  Haifali  the  bxt  nponrtunt^v  that  it  hat  had  in  rictdai  to  bulfd  a 
toMd  and  enduring  economic  base.    The  opportunity  not  only  Induplt  the  propAted 
major  fxpanSlgn  of  the  ship  repair  IndMtry,  but  alto  Includes  the  concurrenf  pro* 
yllioft  of  4  catalytt  for  a  major  eipantlon  of  the  marfnt  protein  ftiduitry  (fiihlhg/ 
offthore  aquacu)turt),  the  trjntpaclfle  cargo  interchange  induitryi (Hawaii  Irantthipnent), 
light  nanufacturinq  industries,  tht  coepetitive  export  of  tugar  and  a  rtbirth  of  a 
strong  Havali  construction  induttry.  y 

\\ 

As  noted  below.  tKtre  is  substantial  and  sustaifwd  coirpttitlon  (frtJiA  mtefests  on 
the  U.S.  Mit  coast)  for  the  potential  Jobs  that  could  and  U>ou1d  t&»  to  Hawaii. 

Onlv  a  fUllv  CUOrd(nAt«»ll  and  ttmnnlM  1*H  mwAmmh*  .  <iiH.i«*n.  1  ^1.^^  JL...^.^  u... 


from  Hawaii 


w.i.  Mu  coasij  Tor  the  potential  Jobs  that  could  and  U.ould  t<*e 
Only,  a  fully  coordinated  and  strongly  led  qovemnent^induitry labor  »Ji 
can  lucceed  <n  this  overall  endeavor.  T 

Tlninq  1$  atl'lnportant.  ^ 

Certain  efforts  to  have  the  subject  program  begun  in  the  early  I97i0's  werv  thwarted 
by  an  Illusion  rhat  'tourism.  Sugar  and  pineapple  (with  \an  attention  to  divertifled 
agriculture  and  land-ba\ed  <quaculture)-  would  maintain  Hawaii's  aconomic  stronath 
in  perpetuity. 

Specific  e\forts  In  1981  to  have  an  initial  4000  ton  drydock  lift  facility  (leased 
from  the  naVy)  available  by  ftbrvtrf  1982  mn  unable  to  develop  sufficient  Interest 
by  tho\e  kpy  individuals  w^o  could  -make  It  happen".  That  "once  M  a  decade"  opportunity 
no  lon^r  e»lsts.  ^ 

Finally,  with  a  r«ali/ation  m  tarly  19ft?  th«t  Hdwali's  continued  prosperity  was 
stiongly  In  doubt,  the  legislature  directed  that  a  study  be  made  in  fflld-198^  with  tht 
results  to  bf  ready  for  effective  legislative  action  during  the  1M3  session  of  the 
Legislature . 


fffective  li>t)tvUt(ve  actio 
toflplttees  of  the  u> 
of  1962  and  thjn 
TeceiSer  of  1982. 


n  1983  i^jns  providing  |,i 
.       :he  HQu%B  jind  -.tfiat*  with  the  I 
and  thjn  haying  li#y  coinhlt 


with  the  fiecuTT  

tee  nenber^  study  the  propose 


VB  leadersh  p  of  the  key 
branch -s  or^iios|ls  In  ttwfnutmr 
i  propoiaii!  during  Ifoventwr/ 


Neeiq  to  File 

X  Septeirtitr  1982  * 

Page  Two 

The  fint  phatt  of  tht  PHvatt  Sector  Drydocking  Ship  Repair  Facility  study  wat 
tiitntially  coepleted  by  late  Hiy  of  19K.  The  executive  Branch,  howvtr,  bfsaa 
occupltd  Mith  othtr  Mtttrt  during  Nay«  Junt,  July,  Augutt,  and  Stpttnter  of  198?. 
Thty  art  now  taid  to  be  planning  to  provide  fieidt  for  tht  Mcond  phait  of  tht  ttudy 
ttarting  In  late  Octobtr  or  early  NovtaMr  of  1982.   Tht  Ltglilaturt't  oHglnal  concept 
Mt  that  tht  first  phttt  contractor  Mould  bt  authorlttd  to  tUrt  tht  second  phatt 
Ift  tarly  July  1982  -  and  tht  tottl  packaot  would  bt  r»a4)f  by  Septtiter  n«  1982. 
Tht  Legit laturt  approprlattd  tht  funds  with  that  schtdult  In  nind. 

Dw  to  the  latt  ttart  on  tht  ttcond  phast.  tht  Extcutlvt  Branch  Is  understood  to  bt 
considering  the  Idea  of  delaying  tht  cooptttlon  of  tht  ttcond  phase  to  a  date  later 
than  the  end  of  Noveetitr  of  1982.   Thty  any  bt  thinking  that  action  by  tht  198) 
Lt9lslature  will  not  be  critical  and  tiwrtfore  they  aay  bt  wllllna  to  acetyl  a  delay 
In  Itgltlatlvt  action  tmtil  1984. 

^^1s  atflo  hat  been  prepared  to  descHbt  tht  awjor  negative  rosultt  of  such  a  prog^^ 

wniTiow 

Most  of  tht  following  establithtd  wtst  coast  shipyards  and  ship  rtpair  contractors  are 
txptcttd  to  bt  In  conpetltlon  vlth  tht  three  Of*  fOur  conpetent  ship  repel  r  coimanlM 
that  will  develop  In  Hexall. 

Seattle: 

Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  CoevMny 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
Lake  Union  Drydock  Coo^ny 


Tacona: 
Tacoi 


I  Boatbuilding  I 


«ny 


Portland: 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Vorts 
OilHnghan  $h1|>yard.  Inc. 

San  Francisco: 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Triple  'A*  Machine  Shop.  inc. 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 

Los  Ange^es/San  Pedro: 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 

San  Diego : 

Mational  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Coiil>«ny 
Triple  -A-  South 
Svuchmst  Marine.  Inc. 
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Aim  to  File 
0  SeptentMr  mi  . 

.'6ffd  Thrve  ; 

IMO  of  the  (.ontractors  flor.khced  Vhipbui  IrfWi-j  <jn.j'|o<l.l  '.an  Hedro)  lavc  ^irm-i  Navy 
Shipbuilding  contract',  through  198S.    ThrtO  other*  I  (Hat » on*  I  SU»I.  To.fd  ^"tt  e. 
and  TacoflB  Bo4t)  have  decHnlni]  navy  shlpbulldlnq,  Contract*  ending  between  19HJ 
and  mb.  \ 

At  le4st  twelve  of  these  fourteen  prospective  tonvitUors  would,  therefore,  be 
e*pected  to  bt  quite  Interested  m  getting  Hawaii  hixjeportcd  shtp*  for  repairi.  or.  the 
west  coa*t.  hgldlno  presently  west  coast  howported  »hlps  from  being  relocated  to  Hawaii 
and  getting  new  ships  which  4r«  added  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  be  howported  on  the 
west  coast. 

Available  for  the  short  run<^'  Is  hetwian  $600  mil  Hon  and  WOO  million  of  annual  Navy 

ship  repair  and  »jalf1ration  work;  lAlcn  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  71  to  M  a 

year  -  at  least  through  fY  \m.  ^ 

MdMfver.  thosa^shlp  repair  contractors  (and  their  »"PP0'^J'"9  twl Hlcal  entitles) 
which  nowTTSste^t  In  i982/19Qljw  very  welljQv^eae  oul  later  enlr  es  (»n  IW/ 
nill.'^rfcTOy  plans  ship  repaTrs  at  least  rjearbeloni  the  actual  drydocMng 
ai^  repair  dates. 

As  noted  in  the  Private  Sector  Or/dock  Ship  Repair  Facility  first  phase  study,  Hawaii 
has  attraLtlve  advantages  for  the  w^vv  If  m  can  "get  oMr  act  together' . 

if  Hawaii  does  no»  move  with       stri>n9  leadership  and  sense  of  puipO',e..gewever. 
i'e  utile?  "ill  stjy  on  the  west  coa?t     0«ce  new  '"'UV^^       ^"^1^'  -"J.mcult 
personnel  are  hlr^.l  In  rallfornla,  Oregon  and  Hashington^^',  It  will  be  quite  difficult 
to  relocate  nuch  nf  this  business  to  Hawaii* 

As  suggested  In  H'junt  A,  the  federal  budgets  for  ft  l9B^.1985  a:-e  fairly  well  estab- 
llshed     They       "Reagan  Aininl strati  on  budgets".    There  is  naturally  $or«  uncertainty 
about  the  FY  and  beyoBd.  budgets.    A  possible  ne.  Administration  may  decrease 

Havy  ship  operation  outldys'^^'.  may  decide  tn  increase  the  capacity  of  government 
shrpylrd!  Tdmay  (at  the  least)  believe  that  if  Hawaii  could  J^*  ^^"'PJ^fJ"' 
action  {90venin«nt-b„',incss.libt)r)  when  the  n^viltant  mtone  was  fairly  cert-lo,Jhei^. 
dnn't  deserve  any  special  ronsldcratlon  In  later  years. 

.    As  noted  in  H.,ure  A,  the  InvHStwnt  group  who  will  be  asked  to  unri^n-rile  {';%"«cessary 
capital  facilUle^  would  have  29  ronths  of  qiiite  certain  high  level  Income    f  they 

♦  ac?  on  gr  about  May  I,  19H3.    There  would       onl/W  ««nths  of  ""^'J^'    '  . J^^^ 

wait  a  year  -  4nd  in  the  Ijttcr  case  their  flnttmg  drydock  may  only  have  8  winths 
>f  operating  "secyrlty    after  Its  first  succe'.sful  navy  frigate  drydockmq. 

SUmARY 

A  possibly  unprt?(<' dented  h.Uoric  opp^rtunlt/  i^  tn  dan,jer  nf  'slipping  through  Hawaii's 
fingers". 


Hero  to  File 
30  September  19v 
Page  Four 


It  Is  up  to  the  political  leadership  of  Hawaii  to  irrediately  reverse  this  trend. 


Fvery  ether  public 
govemmeni,  etc.j  ■ 
prospect  of  jar^e 


iiSwfl  In  Hawaii  (crime,  education,  quality  of  life,  morality  in 
im^nffer  sev*r,*  negative  impact  unless  we  can  Improve  the 
numbers  of  good  jobs  for  Ine  cil 


Urrtfhs'bfour  state. 


U.  S.  Havy  shipyards  (Long  Beach,  Hare 


(1)  in  addition  to  the  6S1  of  repairs  done  In 
island,  Bremerton,  and  Pearl  Harbor). 

(2)  To  accomnodate  the  substantial  increase  in  ship  repairs  (as        as  Navy  ship- 
building) for  FY  1963-1985. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand.  If  Hawaii  develops  the  program  proposed  for  19»2-1984»  Its 
contractors  will  be  in  the  best  position  (of  any  in  the  Pacific)  to  keep  a 
high  level  of  work  -  even  with  a  Inot  likely,  but  possible)  <lecrea<e  In  overall 
Pacific  Navy  ship  repairs  after  1986, 

WCi/ny 

CC:  File 
Read 
CC 


i  ! 


.  1 


1^" 


•Size*."?*."  J  irff'j'.r  j;lurrf 
1  ri  -r* :  cf  t^c 


Ai  noti"J  *t>  pr*»ir,.',  Tjt^V-jl.  it  ipr-*. 

sei:.'  ♦^JJ  a  sjitjH"  Jr  .Jcc\  c.ir m-> 
\ 

Hor*  fsrie  : !;  v»L»- 1':, ,         ■        r-j^- ' 
fri'jjt^  nd/.i!  ship  repair  vork  {bf  -ii  P-^       fi  19 ■6'-  wi*."^  P'-'i'.i  St  1^1 
doin-^  Sjo,)  ~<51lon  or  more  p'  wrrk  atN^^  i'  ti  t»  fr-,r(.  ?n;r,;' in  j  -JO  sub- 
rtia''in«*s,  cruiser^  *nd  other  lari?*-  ships      fi-ir^  f-!  'Mai^  a  po'.si^'e 
ii^pIceiLil- in  s  '<.ii-)\,\fi  ta  la/  t'.*?  -jrauii.rr^        t^at  i«»weii»;c  U'/f') 
o'  npM  privj;?  i?rtcr  Irr.-j-w  tor  hjwj  n .    Ine  stf'.:-'1  i  h.isr    o?  t>>-S 
stv..!,  1*.  sC-rjy'ivd  to  prTvtd*'  *    ;;^-.:«-t!  1 1 ' ..  "o"?  d^'aliel  t«t)le' i r.»4« uvi 

SC'^i'.Jjl''. 

Tf-<»  rrih-,      ■!/  lor  d^tpminini^  Vifi  oy.-  u'  ti'  .ij'',  v^i  ic»»»J  <*e 

oi)^!^'.  tjr  ..'lit  iMDi.j  sov.(,-  »:i''^  lei'''.'i  ot  ••; 
cd5Jl>tItl,  m  M4..11'  iff'  tv  Ic  i'e'.;rilK  »  irt 


thj»  t.j^.  r'}\\ 

SU<.;  i' .'. '  i'  1  /  t 

A',  J  r"',.,U 
an  :  »•«  r  ■ 

cor  V.  ->  ,*■♦> 
pri'M;  ■  V'  * 


.'1/ 1...  1. 
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»Hi  drydock.    JM  ulllualion  of  ihU  tuo-si«5«  drydcck  technlquo  wculd 
be  expectsd  to  lUo  bfl»t  4c:wnrod«lo  th«  dUlrlbutlon  of  Uio  benefUi  of 
the  H4w«i1  Inle<jrated  fjget  fupport  Industry  lo  tht  tavril  dountias  of 
HAWAII. 


The  bisic  financing  packAgc  lh«l  i$  expACted  lo  bt  r«conr<ndad,  in  th6- 
s«cond  phase  of  this  feaslbil.i/ »iudy.  should  sUow  private  inve»tort 
(in  ih©  developirxynt  and  grow'.h  of  Hawil**  ffuritimt  industry)  to. obtain 
a  quite  t«tt«factory  rrtiim  on  their  inyestinont. 

•  fifteen  Identirtabit  interest  groupi  »eem  to  have  a  close  rtlatlonihlp 
and  pote-.tlal  benefit  from  the  proposed  Private  Sector  Orydock  Ship 
Repair  Factttty. 

fMt^n  1-2  \i\u  the«  interest  groups.   The  key  leadership  In  each  of 
these  groups  shuuid  be  rontactdd  as  a  result  of  the  first  phase  study 
to  otitain  tneir  ira»l.tuin  input  into  the  second  phase  of  the  Study. 

C  Ah  (bits  t-6  thr.'iu'^h  r.ll  pn)vide  indiCJtions  of  the  Support  for  the 
Program  th^t  hai  bci'  e'S-^dcd  by  the  legislative  Branch  of  the  Hawaii 
govern^«nt  (intcest  jrouD  *!). 

exhibits  l-\Z  IhrObjh  [-IS  provide  indiciitlons  of  Ihe  study  support  fgr 
the  HdMJil  Inte-jri'pd  Fieet  S  jpport  In.hr.lry  by  the  Ijbor  or^aniiJtions 
in  HatfjM. 

tiftiblt  E-16  ii:  ..'.*.ri«.»s  tne  su^vtJntial  •,„;i;>ort  evidenced  by  the  Hawaii 
County  a  tip:i;rat'on. 


MOM  •  Mb>OM 


•TATI  OF  HAWAM 

OaMMTTMim  o#  eOUCAYnM 


January  M.  1983 


HS.  Kfna'u  Boyd  Kamalt'i 
Chairman 

United  States  Native  Hawatians 

Study  Coonission 
SOO  University  Avenue »  Apt.  1601 
Honolulu.  HI  %s2fi 

Dear  Ks.  Kamatt'l: 

Hahalo  for  the  opportunity  to  react  to  the  draft  of  the  Native  Hawallans 
Coonission  rtport.   1  have  had  iiy  staff  In  tht  Offices  of  Instructional 
Services  and  Personnel  Services  review  the  excerpts  deallfM  with  Education 
as  you  requested.   Their  specific  and  general  comnts  follow: 

Page  66:    Tht  report  quotts  a  part  of  the  goal  stetenent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Studies  Program  fms  the  Hawaiian  Studies  Prograoi  Guide  (Draft) >  p.  11^1. 
He  believe  that  the  parts  onitttd  are  basic  «nd  inttgrai  to  tht  foundation 
of  the  program.   He  Intend  for  all  of  our  ttudents.  Hawaiian  and  non* 
Hawaiian,  in  all  grade!  froa  Kindergarten  to  Twtlvt  to  hav*  tht  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  early  Polynesian  iwl grants,  the  native  Hawailans  «nd 
all  of  the  other  imlgrant  groups  and  their  Interrelatlonthlps  which  have 
resulted  In  the  Htwal'l  which  we  know  today.  He  al«o  believe  that  it  Is 
inportent  for  our  students  to  recognlie  that  we  live  In  an  Island  environ- 
ment with  its  physical  and  nttaphyslcal  asptcts,  limitations  ind  possibil- 
ities. 

Page  87;    We  prefer  the  use  of  Hawailen  words  without  I  plural  King  ^s. 
Therefore,  we  use  the  fgrei  'kupuna'  for  elders.   AltO,  as  «n  update  since 
you  received  your  Initial  Inforviatlon,  curriculun  guides  for  all  grades 

have  been  conpleted.    In  1)82-83,  there  are  82  schools  involved  In  the 
program  with  Itupuna  In  886  elenent^ry  classes. 

Or  a  ()cneral  level,  we  think  you  night  want  to  addresi  the  question,  'What 
dQ  we  as  Hawatians  expect  fron  the  educational  iystea  and  whit  can  wt  do 
about  getting  it?"   The  Alu  Like  Survey  in  1976  asked  fundatantal  questions, 
about  education  but  we  have  yot  to  see  a  definitive  steteaent  of  ajtpectetlons 
held  by  the  Hawaiian  comnlty  of  the  educational  systcn.    In  order  for  the 


AM  IQUAl  OPPOi 
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MttCT  m  WfMCT  WAiiT*qS  to  na  »iir. 


[«r1ltil 
^rtCllul 


01  reel 
Iti  fita 


M«efit\ 


lavtl  •  -  iMtan  « 
WO/MOO  m  riMtirtf 
aiTtKk  ana  puce  ill 
9r  ««t  ef  tM  rfpaift 

«f  UW  KtftMt  II  iH- 
irvytr/frtMtM  I*  aw 
hnei  9f  tit  f^mu 
Irlvaljl  Sacur 


SNkttaatiil  i4ir>"ff» 
iH  fgi  Mit  (le  le 

ll.OOO.OOO  •  |f«r) 
Mitik  llr«ft)th««ilA| 
«f  Mportirtit/  tw 

Msr  t«  «9  effic* 

lift  Wrt  OM  alt 

«per«eriat« 


fvir  dntrqrtr  iqw* 
arm  can  to  aiivrtl 
of  MviM  tiwtr  Mip*  • 
t,100  alltl  ClMtr 
to  ttoir  trVM  9f 
potMiul  cei^t  «««at 

crvit*Mi  rttaattoN 
pmpicti 


Adait40A«l  «ort  »b1f 

to  to  <ont  00  fl«kii(g 
tOttall  ontf  tain 
cargo  tlMrti  erovl* 
tflo|  1f>cr«fM4  TCliow 
liVKt  00  lowr  Wit 
CottI  for  A««y  title. 

ntoit 

loaer  •chtntr,  «Ad 
ptmmal  Hear  Ml 
toar  rflttfl  ta  trtM' 
totiwfo  H0B0<t  ml 

«Mt  CO«lti  WlUh 
■Oto  AO  COAtrltotton 
to  MtloMoi  arftoto 


lowl  c  .  iMton  « 

»,Q00  ton  floittiit 
Inaoek  «M  4  MteiKt 
UM/WO  too  lift 
•latfom  |p«m«9t  it 
Jijgjt  focintou  tto 
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er  or  ai^lkiowi  toui* 

irxjfti  to  NCMli.  n 

m\>  11  tto  ri,,t^  Tt'- 
piir  aryaoeiiAf  «ir  ntt, 
BOO/U.S.  llto»  IMPI 
0)6  rtfulir  NiHitl 
eniito  ihipt 


OquMo  tto  fuol  iiittNti 
not*!  for  livtl  I 

effort 

TiQ  iMttioml  aiitrey* 
ar  touilroAt  ml  oto 
aophibleut  »4<Maroo 
wifht  to  locatH  I.ICO 
«iivt  etottr  to  ttolr 
areot  of  potoiitiil  «r« 
gMt  atfloimt 

tfKrMi»4  wviii|i  for 
tlilp  ropllr  and  wUtl- 
MACI  *W  to  KOMOlOi 
of  tPtCl«<1<«tlM.  llN- 
«r  m«*tr«  of  fVHir 
ftrU  *od  Hrtlcwiirly 
ikltYta  fftoir 


1U  loMr  COltl  for  Kivy 
ONl  oitor  ■llttlrr  iup« 
pilot  In  NeMII  ON  tto 
«ttUn(  Ncl f Ic '  Allow 
Mjftp  livliift  lo  tto 
•vtPlll  fociftc 
Pioot  Nil  toagvt  vhlch 

«no«i  laotttoMi  to«y 

•lOMattiiroi  *or  maor* 

lAiai 

St^tlottilti  lowp 
••OtAatlwr*  of  NMtftf' 
portofWfl  tuwrt  ito 
Mchltory  opintiM 
tovrt  *m  to  toMll- 
UHt  tooit  trmul 


>^7 


ia«*i  0  -  lott 


4aOO/«000  ton  lift 
llltfonw  portopi 
ItJorlJliao.  tor. 
tof^  tolat.  jitoliiL 

•oiJtejiMrsnr' 

•iifffnirTocrNta 
10  totoil  Shia  iwpair 
wirlferM  aai  inArt* 
trial  i« 
kili^ 


mraugM  Jww.  ItM 


Emct  four  tinet  tto 
fuol  loviitfi  «B  netel 
in  li««l  t  iffort 

All  of  tto  MMfltl 
tt  Lttol  •  ito  Lovvl 
'  Mm  i«tottotiat  ■ 
itary  4ti|ir«leo  of 
itouitrial  neaprl  tota 
My  f fva  Nlrl  Naiter 


tiaort  COM- 
ktilTif  Uraw^  tto  pouif 
till  RMource  Cmir  ' 

_  i  to  tto  offi 
ttot  ttort  It  J 


If  feet 


iorvici  lOtk  forto 
ai»ift|«vfit  toh|otioM 


IH.  Kina'u  Boyd  KiMiri 
Pigt  Two 

January  11,  1983 


lysttfi  to  be  nore  responsive  to  the  needs  ind  expectations  of  Hawiilans. 
perhaps  the  Office  of  Hawillin  Affairs,  Alu  Like,  the  Queen  Itiruokalani 
Children's  CenUr.  the  Kueheathi  School i/6em1ce  P.  Bishop  Trust  ind 
other  Hawaiian  connnity  agencies  and  groups  along  with  tht  Study  Coanls- 
lion  should  study  and  Mke  recon»ndat1ons  as  to  what  those  unique  expecte- 
tlons  night  be. 

It  is  Intloited  that  the  educational  systen  In  Hawal'l  selectively 
destroyed  the  Hawaiian  culture  as  It  Aaerl  can  lied  the  children  uf  HawiTl. 
If  the  culturt  wire  Indeed  destroyed,  vtrich  ve  do  iwt  belltve  to  bt  true; 
the  cauies  have  to  be  so  euch  iHirt  conplex  than  that  the  doalnent  Haole  or 
wettem^ori  anted  school  system  did  a  total  brainwash  of  the  native  population. 
The  Churches  pUytd  a  large  pirt  in  this  as  did  the  centers  of  power  In 
nercantlHsa,  coMtrce  and  egribusineis.   The  other  established  ethnic 
groups  could  also  coMpleIn  that  the  culture  of  their  respective  ancestor 
generations  who  um  to  Hewari  wire  iHo  "destroyed'  bv  the  western- 
oriented  school  tyiteer  o/.thit  Territory  which  had,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
been  token  over  by  the  United  Stetes. 

We  are  living  In  a  tiae  when  diversity  of  interests,  backgrounds  and  cultures 
Is  far  Bore  tolerated  in  the  United  SUUs  «nd  other  parts  of  the  world  thin 
It  was  ilnce  the  tin  of  wtstem  conUct  here  through  the  Second  World  War. 
There  have  boon  terrible  injustices  and  Inequities  carried  out  igiinst 
minority  populatlotts-ethnlc.  relloloui  and  soclo-econoiilc.   Perhaps  the 
Htwallans  wtre  dealt  a  hersh  hand  tn  the  past  but  the  nodem  public  educo" 
tlonal  systoo  in  Hawirl  Is  now  striving  to  pnaote  not  only  Hewallan 
culture  but  excel Itfice  In  eduutlon^for  our  Hawaiian  and  non-H«t«a11an 
children  and  for  this  we  need  the  kokua  end  support  of  the  leaders  In  til 
etMS  of  the  Hawaiian  coMuftlty. 

Finally,  we  acknowledae  dau  presented  In  the  report  regarding  the  eChnic 
backgrounds  of  thott  In  educetlonal  officer  and. teacher  forcti  in  the  oublic 
school  syitaa.   This  subject.  too»  Is  far  core  conplex  than  sieplv  iiplylno 
that  Hewallens  or  others  have  been  systeaatlcally  excluded.  Faaily  attitudes 
and  influential  teachers  generally  have  a  aajor  influence  on  how  niny  young* 
sUrs  eventually  becone  Uacherl  and,  subsequtntly.  educational  officers. 
There  have  bten  so  fM  Hawaiian  and  part-Hinillan  students  ntrlculattng 
fros  the  public  school  syttei  to  the  University  In  the  pist  deudes  that 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  there  ere  f«M  teichers  and  educational  officers  of 
Hawaiian  ancestry.  When  teachers  were  really  needed  by  a  rapldlv  expanding 
school  lystea  In  the  1960* s*  local  InUreit  ims  not  enough  to  fill  the 
positions  nttded  so  the  Oepartaent  had  to  recruit  teachers  froa  the  Main- 
land.   That  would  have  bten  a  ptrfect  tine  for  aiore  Hawiiians  to  have  been 
hired  into  the  systea  but  the  Interest  was  not  there  In  that  'pre-renel stance ' 
era. 
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I  hope  that  rn«  various  ^o4'o  eiprmed  «bovt  '•'^^^'^^'*';!;"'  iUSi/lf 


I  nope  (Ml  •■»■  vanou*         «  w-*.'*^**-"   -  r 

you  r«fli>«  ycdr  report.  *  «!!  f«4'U«  that  you  «nd  the  othei 
the  Coiwl»tton  contlmie  to  have  a  trwendoui  Job  4htad  of  you 
and  aloha  «t  you  continue  your  Mork. 

Sincerely 

Donnli  H.  Thonpton 
Superintendent 

OHT:ad 


Good  luck 


Honolulu,  UbmII  9(S23 
RoT«ib*r  19.  1982 


*  truly  lofo«ed  .nd  opeo-ciloded  etud,  of  tbe  »on«rohlal  eyotem 
«ould  rpveal  th«t  elnce  Ll lluok.aonl  aod  ber  niece,  Kalulonl,  died 
itlthout  lnnue.  Bll.abeth  Ke.keanlan  Tratt,  the  Iflet  of  the  -onarchy  a 
•Urlble  pool,  ffHn  the  undoubted  h«lr  to  the  Hanollao  Throne. 

KAaeh»>ehn  lU,  the  U.t  ateaoUU  eo^er^lgD,  had  ewrcWad  royal 
po«ere  oupTlor  la  telodlng  authority  to  tho»e  of  hln  eucceseore. 
Moreover,  hie  Rraot  of  a  conatitutiDdal  -noarchy  to  hie  eubjenta  .as 
voluntary.  It  -ao  not  ..torted  fro»  hi.  by  foxca.  Under  the  clrca.e  ancea 
hlo  actions  «nd  ordoro  handad  doi*n  er*  to  ba  nonetrued  moat  favorably 

By  and  ulth  the  HdTlce  of  tbe  ooblea  or  chlefa  etc.  «lth  .horn  he 
coneulted  "to  promote  unanimity- (LydecWr,  p.  12).  lU-b««lia  HI  prcmol- 
gated  »40  order' in  cooncll.  dated  Jttne  29.  18M.  whloh  d^olarad  the 
pwemptl^  rights  to  the  throne  of  a  no«pany  of  eQuala  or 
of  the  hlgheet  chiefly  renk.  theae  -royal  atudente-  of  -hlch  Bl  maboth 
•aa  the  last  nurriTor,  aere  proclaimed; -Prlnoe a  and  Chlefa  ellglhla 
to  ba  Bulera-» 

They  racalTed  Inatructlon  to  fit  them  to  rule  and  then  fowaed  a 
pool  of  eligible^  for  tbe  throne,  the  atretlfloatlon  that  reonUed  in 
the  creation  of  tbla  pool  carried  tba  pweumptlou  of  Ineligibility  for 
thoee  ontalda  of  their  circle  aa  veil* 

By  the  time  Llllookalanl  died  mlthout  laene  and  precaeeaaed  by 
R-iulunl,  KMaabeth  I'ratt  maa  the  onix  preemptive  heir  left  of  the 
eligible  pool* 

Becnune  the  monarchy  created  the  pnnl  and  theo  mnde  no  further 
provi.lnn,  the  choice  of  farllament        limited  to  thla  laat  eligible 
by  her  preemptive  ri^t.mhloh  .he  undoubtedly  did  poa.eea,  agalnet  .ay 
potential  claimant  to  the  Cwo  by  virtue  of  the  blndlPg  force  of  the 
klng'e  order  IQ  oounoll. 

Iloreo»«r,  Bllwbeth'e  right  by  aeknomledged  geoealogloal  priority 
carried  tbe  aanctlty  of  preaerlptlon,  ehlch  no  leglalntor  can  beotom. 
3be  fuflllpd  the  criteria  for  klngehlp  both  on  the  monarohy'e  terme 
and  thone  of  the  traditional  ayetea.  mhioh  mas  the  baBla  for  the 
oonstitutlonol  munaroby. 

Ko«eham«ha  HI,  .fter  ell,  Ir.  o.tRbllahlng    Id  Couacll,  the  pool 
of  ellMlblea  for  the  throne,  prenerved  the  -oonfltltutlonal  or  praacrlptlve 
right-  to  rule  of  tho  peroon  or  peraono  of  the  highest  chiefly  deeoent. 

noted  by  Judge  Hi«torion  Abmb.uB  Pomander  In  A"  Account  of  m 
rolvneeian  HareToK  II  p.  64.  under  tbe  traditlonnl  «nd  nmtural 
conati tutiun  rj  the  Haealien  Ration. 


Pear  Sitf 

Before  ••wing  •  Jarl-  Doctorate  lo  I**.  I  we  a  graduate  etadent 
of  Hlatory  at  the  ttalTeralt,  of  Be«all.  Over  the  yeera  olno.  then,  I 

Mcoie  fa-lUar  with  tbe  title  by  d.ac.ot  of  BlLabeth  I.k.«iiaa 
fratt  to  tlM  Hmwallan  Thrcne.  „  .  x  t 

Ber  title  Ic  eeU-eupported  by  docWMnted  proof.  Ratotally, 
u  ourprleed  end  pwalod  that  this  knomledge  is  oot  reflected  In  th. 
flodlDgo  of  tbe  nrst  draft  of  tbo  IctlT.  6— lUn  Study  Oo-loolon 

Boport(pp.  125-126).  «f 
loeteed,  mbat  doea  come  loto  clear  relief  eeema  •  mlrmcle  of 
BlenoderetaadlDS  of  hoe  tbe  W«fcblal  »T«tem  worked.  •^^'V"* 
tbit  tb.  .Uctlon  Of  King  Iali^.«  the  line  of  "O-a lorn  fro. 

tb^  I«b»eb.  Uoe  to  tb.  inicau.  ll«-(p.  1^6)  i-  ^^'^^^'^^•f^  ' 
.od  I.  cootredloted  by  tb.  bleto^        ooo-tltatlona  of  the  ItamalUn 

"'^"ieo.  It  iQTltea  tba  erronecoa  concluolon  thet  Ultkau.  bed  tbe 
authority  to  eatablleh  a  line  of  eucceealcn  co«parahle  to  th*t  -blob 
ezlets  In  (Jreat  Britain  today. 

Itf  tbe  ten.  of  Article  22  of  tb.  Conatlttitlon.  of  1664  end  1687, 
ae  puWlabcd  In  Robert  C  I^ydeoker'e  poet«T  ^gi«^«tmif  9^  P^>Ut 
lal«k.«a'e  election  did  .eke  Ui-  the  -etlrpe-  or  -J^^"*  ^  ^ 

„•  royal  line.  Ho-yr,  without  en  leeue  of  bl.  body,  tb.  only  ^.y J- 
oould  eatabllab  •  line  of  e«oce.al«  eae  to  Tiira^\^ 
jUjC££fi.(Articlee  80,82),  for  a  conatltatlonel  •"•'^"Vt      oTl  .al^ 
15i;^.«cee.elon.  Sucb  wan  not  the  ceee.  tb.refore,  UUk«..  J'*^' 
b.  eurvived  by  a  elngle  anooeaeor,  Ulluok.l«^.  bla  7;«";;J*  ~ 
ratified  by  tbe  Bouae  of  Mohlea  and  pnhllcly  proclal«»d  In  bie  life  .1-. 
by  the  tetma  of  Article  22, 

.  „«  royal  Un.  P.*.  5.  18T«.  But  fnlllBg  both       !.»».       ^  ' 
«„d  a  min.d  ao.in...  'th.r,  v,a,  „o  Un.  =f  .»c=..-l=n,  ""I"*** 
ruaaaio-»  f.th.r.  -h=  m.rlt.*  a  Uf,  Infroat  In  «.  ..tat.,  and 

AgalP.  KL.hao.ha  V  ~.  .»m«d  h,  Prlnc...  Buth.  hi.  half  .l-t.r 
.M  .oirh.lr  to  hi.  .atat..  B«t  Both  «.  n=t  »« 
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Under  tUeae  clreumataooea.  there  »ould  either  he  no  interregnMm, 
.0  in  the  eape  of  the  acceeelon  of  Kamehemeha  V,  or  election  by 
Fmrllaunt  eould  b«  reduced  to  a  method  of  Inatallatloo,  ehiota  •i«Ht 
have  been  the  caaa  in  luoalllo'a  acceaalon  bed  hie  preemptive  right 
(ae  an  eligible)  not  been  conteated  by  Kmlekeua,  another  eligible  lo 

the  pool.  . 

At  any  rate,  alnoe  a  preponderance  of  dooomeoted  proof  aupporta 
Bllaaheth  Kekeaoian  Pratfe  wclualve  right  to  aucceed  LillnokmlMl. 
I  eOrloaaly  doubt  any  «tudy  tbmt  porfwrte  to  underateod  and  take  Into 
account  thi  lae  nf  oucceaalon  of  tW  flawalleii  »OBa«hT  «mn  deny  or 
diaregord  Mr..  l*atfa  title  to  the  Oro«»  eithout  conalder.hle  loee 
of  credibility. 


fieapeetl^ly  Snbaltted,^  

Ho«^  Scares  Tooaey  // 
Attorney  At  \mm  V 


University  of  Hawaii  at  Mana.« 


Mmm  KtOlMtMMJM'Wfil  KmI 


Or.  Mim»ii1-rjy  Trttk 

NovvMr^a,  1962 

KlM'u  K«Miri,  Chair 

P.O.  Boi  50247 
Honolulu,  HMl'l  96650 


DNr  RlfM'u:  ' 

CneloMd  find  our  dtUlltd  crltlcltts  of  tlw  lUMvt  H«Ml1«nt  Studj^ 
CMii1it1on.p»port.  m  &rtm  your  «tttntlon  to  our  rtcowwniHtlont  tint 
the  dHdIlne  for  public  camnt  bt  oxundid  for  at  ItMt  tli  wonthi\ 
DMt  mn  rvportt  bt  Mdt  tvalliMt  and  tfMt  tht  rtport  bt  nwrltttn  in 
Itt  entlrtty.   Our  fttllM,  upon  dtllbtratlon  tnd  tMBlnat1on»  It  that 
tht  rtport  It  both  MttorfcaMy  Inaccuratt'and  tthlctlly  IndtftntlMt. 

Our  coMnts  art  Inttndtd  to  Inttrfact  alth  thott  irfilch  will  bt  tubal tttd 
In  Mritinq  by  ^  Off  let  of  HtMllan  Affairs.  Ht  btlltvt  our  various 
critlclim  will  tnhanct  tht  position  argutd  by  that  Off  let. 

Final  1y,  Mt  ur9t  you  to  rKontldtr  your  contlnutd  tupport  of  tht  draft 
rtport  givtn  iti  tiny  fallings  and  shiMltss  bias  against  coaptnsatlon 
to  our  ptoplt. 


C«tfu11y  ubiltted, 
iirf4u  ^^</  rUm — 
Dr.  Haunan1-K^  Trtsk 
Assistant  Profts$or»  tatrlcan  Studios 
for  Attomty  Mllllani  Trask  and 
Assistant  Proftssor  Marlon  Ktlly. 


AN  KQUAL  OPPORTtJhrTY  BUPLOYU 


(MiSCR)  Z 


Organlfitlon  of  the  Rtport  (Cont.) 

paqtSi  and  Fedtral,  State  and  LocaJ  Rt1at1onsh1ps-'-200  pages. 

Gtntral  Crltlcisns: 

1)  Tht  fact  that  a  taJorltY  of  the  Cowlsslon  ttititrs  art  non«.nat1vt. 
fteaoan-adwini strati on  peooie  biases  both  the  attltudt  and  tIaosBhtrt  In  which 
the  report  Is  written.   Claims  to  objtctltlty  art  strlously  eroded  by  tht 
prestnce  of  people  who  represent  an  adnlnlstratlon  on  record  In  support  of  the 
entlnguUNwnt  of  all  taerlcan  Indian  treaties.   Tht  Rtagan  aAlnlstratlon  hai 
actively  suppcrUd  tht  passage  of  tht  Indian  StttleMnt  Claim  Act  In  Congrtss. 
This  Act  effectively  abrogates  all  Indian  trtatles  and  releases  tht  tatrlcan 
Govemnnt  fnia  Us  responsibilities  to  the  Indian  people.   Tht  Cow>lss1on 
should  havt  a  wjorlty  of  natlvt  Hawal1ans>  .whilt  the  re— Inlng  aaettrs  should 
bt  drawn  frw  non>oo»trnaenta1  sectort' 

?)Tht  rtport  has  not  bttn  signed  by  Its  authors.  Wats  and  qualifications 
of  1nd1v1dua1j_who  wrote  the  report  should  bt  nadt  public.   Givtn  the  significance 
of  this  rtport.  It  Is  Inptratlvt  that  natlvt  H«wal1ans  know  who  wrott  tht  rtport.  . 

3)   Part  of  the  rtport  was  writttn  by  two  Individuals  frfla  the  haval  Historical  , 

Center  in  Washington  O.C   Uiniaa  Dudley  and  Lt.  Donna  Nelson  co-authortd  Chapttr 

II  of  Part  11.        The  title  of  this  section  Is  •Olplg—tlc  and  Congressional 

History  of  United  Statts  Rtlatlonship  with  Hawal'l  «nd  Natlvt  Ki«t11ans."  Tht 

rtport  clalns  that 

...this  section  is  particularly  sensitive  and  crucial  to  this 
study... (thtrtfort)  tht  Cotplssloners  have  dettrwlntd  that 
rtvlew  by  a  professional  historian  with  qualifications  In  the 
relevant  historical  period  Is  essential.  \p.  1^6  MSCR) 

OtsplU  this  clalRii  the  Naval  Historical  Ctnttr  hts  rtvtaltd  that  ntlthtr  Mr.  (Mlty 

nor  It.  Nelson  art  sptcl^'^sts  In  the  historical  ptrlod  bttWNn  1093  and  1900  rt- 

gtrding  diplcMtic  rtlatlonshlps  bttwitn  Hawai  i  and  the  U.S.  Both  the  Center  and 
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Tht  Natljft-Hawilltnt  Study  Cotwlsslon  Rtport 


This  critical  rtvltw  of  tht  Natlvt  Hawtllans  Study  CotPlsslon  Rtport  (NHSCR) 
MS  cMplltd  by  Hiunanl'Kay  Trask,  AsslsUnt  Proftisor*  tatrlcan  St^dlts-Manot; 
Mllllani  Trask,  Attomtys  tnd  Narlon  Ktliy«  Anthropologist »  tJH-Nanoa. and  Olshop 

MUStUM. 

The  Native  Kawallans  Study  Coipisslon  Report  is  the  culmination  of  over  10 
years  of  political  actlvisa  by  various  groups  within  the  Hawaiian  comnlty  who 
began  to  lobby*  In  1971 «  for  rtstltutlon  froa  the  Anerkan  Govtmntnt  btcaust  of 
Its  Involvtwtnt  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  nonarchy  In  1893.  and  the  41s* 
possessing  of  our  people  and  our  lands.   During  the  course  of  lobbying*  the  bill 
was  changed  several  tints.  The  original  request  for  a  reparations  Omission 
was  diluted  through  years  of  Congrtssional  hagglingi  resulting  in  a  "Study" 
Cotwisslon.   By  1981^.  then»  the  charge  of  the  Coamisslon  had  bean  considerably 
dlnlnlifitd  frow  that  Intlally  argued  in  1971.   Rather  than  an  investigation  Into 
the  possibility  of  restltutloni  the  Cowlsslon  was  only  directed  to  "conduct  a 
study  of  the  culture,  needs  and  concerns  of  the  Native  Hawallans.* 

CflwHssi^h; 

The  Coeplsslon  was  appointed  by  President  Reagan.  Six  of  the  nine  aicwbers 
are  non-native,  nalnlandi  Reagan  adnlnistratlon  appointees.  Three  of  the  nine 
■ntflters  are  native  Hawallans  from  Kawal'i.   The  Chair  of  the  Connission  Is  Hawai'l 
Republican.  Kina'u  Kamali'i. 

Organ'tatlon  of  the  Report; 

The  rtport  is  divided  Into  two  parts;   Socloeconanic  «nd  Cultural  160 
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the  two  authors  art  specialists  in  the  An«ric*n  Revolution  and  the  M«r  of  1812. 
tn  this  case,  the  rtport  has  staUd  a  dellberatt  f*1sehoolwjjh  JnleiLt.tj.  nijUad 
the  public. 

4)   According  to  the  federal  Office  of  the  Native  Kawalians  Study  Coawlssion 
hert  in  Honolulu,  the  Third  ChapUr  of  Part  H  which  deals  with  the  crucial  ^uts- 
tlons  concerning  whether  Hawallans  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  land 
and  sovereignty  was  written  under  the  auspices  of  Carol  Ofnkens  and  Lois  schiffer 
In  the  Dtpartawnt  of  Just  let.   This  chapttr.  line  the  owe  which  prefedes  Jt^js 
wrItUn  In  an  adversarial  tone  with  the  specific  purpose  of__a_rguinia^a_inst. pny 
coiwoensablt  claims  by  Natlvt  Hawallans.   Such  an  argiwntatlv*  and  biased  render 
Ing  of  this  section »  including  the  exclusion  of  opposing  positions  at  certain 
points  In  the  Investigaton,  clearly  deonnstratos  the  inadeqwcy  of  this  portion 
of  the  rtport.   Under  such  conditions  of  writing,  there  can  be  fairjitarlnj 
of  the  Issue  of  caiipensat1w>_forLioil_  of  land  and  soverel i" t| 

fcrtovtr.  the  Involvetntnt  of  the  Justice  Otpartiwnt  reveals  a  larger  bias. 
Because  the  Justice  Department  has  as  ont  of  its  purposes  tht  p.rotett.lqn  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  froa  claims  wade  against  It  forjnoney r^  c^j)5n>4t Joi^  P*£«.r*.-. 
went  IS  In  a  c1ea<-  conflLcj_ollntej3jJLMll^^^  conduct  a 

fa  1  rjnves  t  i  ^a  t  i  on  Into  whe  thtr  Haws  1 1  an  s  Ka  ve  anjgcgnpen  sable  c  I  a  1«.s  a^.1  nst,  the 
U.S.  Govenwwnt.    It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Chap'er  III  concludes  that 
Hawallans  do  not  have  any  legal  basis  for  compensation  for  loss  of  land  and 
sovereignty.   The  Justice  Oepartment  should  have  no  Involvwnt  tith  thejjatlve 
Hawallans  Study  Cwwisslon  report  at  all.    Its  current  involvewnt  in  the  report 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  a  purposeful  and  delibjfrate  .attp<|yt  has  been  made  to 
prevent  e  fair  discussion  of  the  issues,  andj^ndeed^  to.  bin  the  report  *;|«inst 
coBpensatlon  to  Natlvt  Hawalians. 

S)   The  three  charges  of  the  report  are  to  study  the  "culture,  needs 
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•fid  coAMrnr  of  tha  Mttve  HMll4At.  Un>  third  of  Vm  npor%  U  aUtlng. 
nmmU  tha  Culture  •M  tollQlqn  i»ctlom,   Giwt  tb*l  •«  und*nUJ»diiig  of 
HiMlUn  culturv  *nd  rtliglon  ar*  ttttntUl  to  an  undartUftdlftQ  of  Mclant 
land  tanur*.  and  thut  In  turn  to  tha  quattlon  of  cowiMbla  c1ai«»  for  lott 
of  land,  tha  aic1u«<oii  of  thait  taction*  for  public  canttnt  randan  tHa  report 
MHoutly  Inadaquata.  Morvovar.  tha  conta^wrary  concamt  of  natWi  Hawaiian* 
r«4ardin9  tha  »urvl¥al  of  thair  cuUurv  and  religion  ai^  aiu  not  addratttd. 
Itolthar  ar«  quattiont  of  rvllglous  rights  addrvsMd,  atpaclally  tha  problnt 
•  Mrroundin9  tha  protactlon  of  Hawaiian*  undar  tha  Frttdiw  of  Raligion  *ct. 
61  van  tha  i«q)orUnca  of  thatt  qua»tlon»  (eg.  tha  right*  of  Ha»(ai1an»  to  practica 
thair  pallqion  on  Kaho'olawa  Uland),  fatlur*  to  includa  a  d1«u*»lon  of  thaw 
Incrtattt  tha  Inadaquacy  of  tha  raport. 

Thar»  It  no  diuuUlon  of.t>»  quB^non  of  natlwa  Hawlian  political  , 
r^htjij^r  aawyla.  traditional  rifht*  mch  at  fUMnq.   accatt.  oatharlng, 
Givan.that  Ha^ii^ni  hatra  baan  arret  tad  for  practicing  thaw  riqhtt  in  tha 
BDdam  ptriod,  a  ditcutHon  of  thair  in»rt«nca  it  Mandatory. 

;)   Th*f  it  no  lariout  diuunion  of  tha  two  Ptdaral  truitt  which  Hawa1ian< 
h^ve  with  thajedaral  jovafwpant,  na«aly  tha  Hawiiian  Howtt  Trust  and  tha  cadad 
'inil_tj:M».tJ-"-y»-**!l*li5^  ippanding  of  tha  topartoant  of  |n- 

tarior't  Audit  "eport  on  Hawaiian  Honat  it  inwtticiant.   Moraowr.  tha  raport 
doas  not  includa  a  ditcuttion  of  tha  infonutional  raport  by  tha  Hwii'i  Advisory 
Connittaa  to  the  U.S.  Cowittipn  on  Ci»il  Right*  entitltd  "Braach  of  Trutt?  Mti»t 
Hawaiian  Hwlandt."  thtre  is  no   di»cu»»ion  of  tha  quattion  of  tha  cadad  l«ml» 
trust  •»  ••hauttiwaly  studied  by  Mitiiani  Trask  in  har  raport  tor  Alu  Like.  Inc. 
ent i tl ed  A  stud^  of  Section  S(f)  of  the  Amission  Ayt  of  tha  State  of  Hawai'i. 

&)   There  i »  no  dl  tcuss ion  o^f  ^^'l* °"JL  ^  * .'^'L^'l^'i^V  °.'-^!? 
HaMiian  people  over  the  past  IZ.yaars  regarding  thair  blrthrigJttMo^tha  Und. 
their  rinhts  of  self -dete  mi  nit  ion  n  a  political  entity  (Hawaiian  Hatlonaliw*. 
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missionaries  in  18?0."    This  is  a  factual  error.    It  is  not  "education*  »*1ch 
baqan  with  the  missionaries,  it  is  "fomwl  WS.t^n^. aducation'  which  begin  with 
the  mlssiofllrles.    The  distinction  »s  not  only  atcurlte  but  also  very  maninqful. 
The  report  attwpts  to  9ive  the  imprtssion  that  Hawaiians  did  not  value  education 
Since  they  had  none  of  their  own.    In  fact,  Hawaiians  had  their  a«  SyStew  of 
education  which  served  thent  remarkably  well.    They  were  the  finest  navigators, 
agriculturalists^  .and  f  ist»n»ft  in  the  Pacific,  .  They  .«1  >•>  practiced  a. cwnplei 
cultural  and  political  systew  that  allowed  them  to  flourish  for  over  liOO  years.. 
This  kind  of  bias  is  present  \n  various  parts  of  the  report  where  ignorance  of 
Hawaiian  ways  \^  c(rt>irted  •ith  a  Itestern  ethflocentrism  to  produce  a  larger  iwqa 
of  a  stereotyped  'ignorant*  pri  iltivu.    Other  e«amples  follow:    On  p.  Mi. 
the  discussion  of  raiwhameha  Ih  is  filled  with  biased- juA^nts  about  tha  king's 
behavior-It  ts  referred  to  as  "licentiousness*,  while  the  revival  of  native 
culture  in  opposition  to  the  missionaries  Is  referred  to  as  •heathenish."  This 
kind  of  language  has  no  place  l  .  a  report  which  has  pretensions  to  being  objective, 
fereover.  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  Hawaiian  point  of  view,  and  the  nission- 
aires  are  praised  when  in  fact  they  served  as  the  bringers  of  Amrican  imperial is«. 
for  »i ample,  there  u  no  discussion  of  white  racism,  nor  of  Ranifest  Oestin/  as 

r  i t an  pp 1 1 c  I es  of  to l on  1  a  1  i  s« .    Gi  ven  tha  t  whi  te_  doni  nance ,  esjjec  1  aj  Ij^of  the 
American  varlet/.    has  been  one  of  the  controllifti  factors  '^L*!?.^/''  H*-***J.' AxJf!* 
eaclusion  of  a  len^thj,  in^lrated  disf  usslon  of  thii_  tpglc  can^onj/.  b^^urposef  uj. 
At  one  and  tr*  saw  \\m,  the  report  U  biased  against  Hawaiian^  (describing  them 
in  the  above  language)  while  also  manifesting  a  strong  bias  towards  the  ilest  (the 
.missionaries.  tr»  military,  the  American  government).    In  no  way  tan  this  report 
be  seen  as  objettlve  or  thorough.    When  such  hlstonial  works  as  Lawrence  fuch  s 
Hawaii  Pono  are  excluded  from  any  dis'ussion  of  racism,      believe  there  has  been 
a  deliberate  atten^t  to  give  >  false  rendering  of  both  Hawaiian  history  and  the 
iftvolvewnt  of  /Orleans  and  AmerUa  in  bringing  about  .the  current  conditions  of 
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iM  thair  ttmnla  to  pretarva  and  «twrt  their  culturtl  1ni«9rity.  iKludlnv 
thtii'  IhdIgiMNit  religion.  Ttit  t^rt  thwld  Includt  «n  a&tentlv*  tMtlon  4Hl1n« 
with  the  folloirtni  ttrugglM  h«t  not  llMltcd  to  thH:  Kalaaa  Valley.  Kalewe 
St«dlM«  UaiMMlo  HoM^tttadt^  Hale  Hohilu.  teho'olaw.  KawHlvlll-NltMalu. 
Nukoiri.  Valanae  Omp  Draft  Hartor.  Kalwikol  on  Holoka'i.  Ualahola-Ualkant. 
Sand  Itliiid.  Hllo  Airport.  KukelllMkU  Village.  Nokauea  Island.  Saw  Our  Surf. 
NiktfM  Beath  on  Niul .  Hana  Federal  lends  on  tliul.  The  purpose  of  eddretting 
jgatt  ttrugglet  Is  plelnly  to  llluttnte  tha  deep  eoncem  of  Mhy  Ka^llan 
cMMNiltlet  over  the  past  decAdt  regarding  their  rights— political .  cultural, 
social,  civil .  and  acoMiilc.  l«clut1on  of  •  ««t1on  on  these  comnity  efforts 
givet  the  appiarance  of  a  lech  of  Interest  by  Hawaiians  in. their  own  affairs,  supporting 
tha  rvport't  attitude  that  Hataillanft  care  eery  little  about  their  preUnt  ttot* 
of  affairs. 

g)  The  report  gives  no  eeidwct  of  the  warous  hours  of  oral  ttstlapny 
that  was  del»¥ered  hy  the  Htwillan  public  at  several  SUtenyida  haarlngt.  There 
It  also  considerable  owlsslon  of  other  tastlmy  that  «et  inrltten.  (far  conclutlon 
is  that  the  Cowlttion  did  not  Uka  thair  charge  seriously  nor  did  they  give 
sufficient  etientlon  to  the  Ustiaony  of  hundreds  of  Hawaiians. 

10)  Finally,  m  feel  that  tha  tlaa  fqr  puhlit  review  Is  auch  too  trief . 
and  that  tha  ■iniscula  niaAtr  of  reports  that  ware  written  forecloses  tha  possibility 
of  serious  public  discussion  of  the  report.   Wa  racoapanJ  a  6  ■onth*e»tant1on  for 
public  cowwnt.and  a  relssulnoof  the  report  In  tUbtUntlal  quantity  to  allow  the 


public  access  to  its  findings. 

Specific  Crlticist; 

1)  There  is  a  general  bias  thVought  .t  the  report  toward  tha  suprewcy  of 
Western  culture.  For  axanpla.  when  writing  of  education  in  Hawal'i*  the  repoi 
tutes  on  p.3i  that  "fon^l  education  In  Hawai'l  began  with  the  arrival  of  tha 
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oppression  frr  Hawaiians. 

t)  Statistics:   This  section  is  both  poor,  in  terms  of  giving  an  accurate  ■ 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  Hawaiians.  and  dishonest  in  umt  caifs  because 
It  appears  that  data  was  .mrposaful  ly  Manipulated  to  give  a  false  i^iression. 
Thus.  S9i«  dau  has  been  exclude  ,  while  other  data  has  been  wnlpulated.  Wa 
are  not  sUtisticians.  nor  do  we  clain  to  co*ant  on  this  entire  section.  He 
rvcnnend  that  this  section  be  redone  with  qualified  personnel  writing  tha  analyses 
and  using  current  data.   We  have  the  following  comnents  to  submit: 

a)  inc«a— p.38:    this  section  claims  that  In  1969.  the  "edi^n  Incone 
of  Hawaiians  wis  higher  than  that  of  Caucasians.   This  is  misleading,  although 
on  tha  face  of  it  accurate,  because  military  Income  is  included  in  the  Caucasian 
incor*  which  lowers  the  range  conslderablf-    Data  that  should  be  used  here  are 
197&  OCO  census  update  information,  not  the  1M9  infomation.   The  19;^  1nfor«at1on 
will  show  that  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian  personal  income  was  well  belw  both  the 
Caucasian  and  State-wide  figures,    family  Income  was  also  loi«r.  (Hawaiian-Wgdg; 
State  ijm). 

b)  cHwJn«l  Justice— p. 4?;   the  population  estimate  in  Table  23  for 
Hawaiian/Part-Hawaiian  is  tha  crudest  estimaU  which  could  have  been  used.  The 
most  sophisticated  survey  is  the.  Health  Surveillance  Program  --a  very  carefully 
done  anuwration.. -which  shows  over  9.00Q  Hawaiians  and  over  I56.00O  part-Hawaiians. 
TItt  toU)  is  nre  than  US.OOO  or  more  than  18t  of  the  total  population.    Thus  tha 
actual  figure  for  population  Is  wre  than  401  higher  than  the  figure  used  in  Table 
23.    This  section  does  not  include  any  figures  on  Intarteratioo.    A  «tudy  done 

by  University  of  Hawal'i  sociologist  Jean  llasseba\ffi  show,  that  nearly  601  of  the 
prison  population  Is  Hawaiian/Part-Hawaiian!  ttor  are  thfre  figures  here  for  the 
nia^er  of  Hawaiians  In  Federal  prison.   These  statistics  are  trucial  since  they 
reveal  racism  in  sentencing  fend  other  judicial  policies  as  wll  as  the  overall 
state  of  oppression  of  Hawaiians. 
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c)  HNltlh-«1iifMt  iiOfUl1ty'*>p.  V',  tht  report  pyrpoMfully  «J)ott 
•  |Mr.  ino.  Irt  lAIcA  tUt  InfMt  mrUllty  m%  lOMf.   TM  l^rttilm  which  U 
givtf).  M  tut»d  ^  tht  rvport  -lUtlf .  U  thtt  *by  IWO.  tht  tItuitiM  (rt^trding 
InfMt  aortillty)  hid  lapmod  contldirtbly.*  Thli  tUtlMnt  It  f«lM  «1ac* 
tht  rat*  fw  1979  Ml  ovtr  16  pti^lOOO  Un  birtht,  ««11t  tht  r«u  for  1981  mi 
12  ptr  1000  1lM  b1rth»*-*both  yttrt  art  owr  tht  SUtt^ildt  rttt«  Thut.  In  / 
ordtr  t0  »t«U  that  tht  Itifnt  ■ortall^  rau  hat  liprovttf  comldtrably  for 
KaMl1anf/Part>MtMl1ant  a  itu^y  of  tht  yttrt  bttMtn  1913  and  1981  Muld  havf 
'to  bt  Mdt.  Individually,  thott  yaart  %tm  a  roMlittntly  high  Infant  Mortal Uy 
rata,  for  IteMllani  ovtr  tha  rttt  of  tht  StaU'i  population.  ^ 

c)  acutt  and  chronic  condltiont— p.M:  tht  unctr  rau  for  HtMllani 
•hould  Includt  dau  fro*  tht  N«m1'1  Twor  itgHtry  1973-1977  «hlch  ihOM  that 
HaMllant/Part-HaMllant  havt  tht  hightit  rata  of  canctr  for  itoMCh.  brtait. 
.lungi.  uttnn  and  othtr  cattgorltt,  and  that  for  lung  canctr,  tht  rata  for 
HaMlant  It  Incrtaiing  at  the  faittit  rata  of  all  tthnic  groups .  Nortovtr,  thtrt 
U  a  national  t'tatUtlc,  Mhlch  M  havt  not  bttn  abit  to  locatt,  that  m%  liiutd 
In  tha  local  papan  in  Novaabtr  of  1981  tUting  that  HaMllan  MMpn  havt  tht 
hightit  canctr  rata  in  tha  Unlttd  Statai. 

d)  tocio*po1lt1ca1  prof  lit— p.6(:   tht  report  itattt  that  'It  It 
vary  difficult  for  any  ont  group  to  Mintain  dllcMnlnatory  attltudti  tOMrdt 
anothar  or  to  btcOM  donlnant  ovtr  'othtn.*  Thil  1«  a  clttr  falithood  givtn 
tht  (finance  of  vhltai  In  HanlM ^,i1nct  tha  ovtrthrov.   Again.  Lawranca  Fuch>* 
ratpacttd  history  irill  confirm  this  raclin.  -^-p.  67:   this  tntirt  taction  falls 
to  ditcutt  how  natlvt  HaMllani  Mrt  tKCludtd  by  proptrty  qtiatlflcatlont  and 
coarclon  froi  participating  In  tha  political  raaln.   Again,  raclta  It  not  ditcuttad 
at  all.  — P.70:   thf^  rtport  ttatas  that*cand1datat  for  political  offlct  art  not 
httpvd  by  apptaling  to  one  tthnic  group  ovvr  anothar*.   Thit  U  alto  a  faltthood 
tlnct  tltctlont  art  constantly  charactarliad  by  athnic  appeals;  In  Bodam  KaMlM 
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land,  tha  ling  and  chltft  art  nartly  truitatf  and  tuptrvlsbn.  Tht  ptopit 
arf  tha  benaflclarias.    By  arguing  that  HaMllan  land  ttnurt  MS  fai^l,  tha 
raport  can  than  oaka  the  trr\u)  of  privatt  proptrty  during  tha  Graat  Rihala 
appear  to  ba  the  daaucratlc  affects  of  HtsUmltatlon.   In  fact.  prIvaU 
property  brought  by  Americans  actually  alltnattd  tht  people  froai  tha  1<nd. 

p.  lU—MtUm  bias.  nIssUtanant  of  fact:  While  It  Is  true  that  tht 
nistlonarles  Mtrt  prohibited  fron  acQulrIng  land  tihlle  thty  Mre  Mvdtrs  of 
the  Apierican  Board  of  Comiss loners  for  Foreign  Missions,  they  In  fact  began 
to  acquire  land  in  anoriDUS  qMntltles  after  they  left  tha  Mission.  Here, 
tha  bias  tOMrds  tha  alt^ionarles  Is  ettrart  In  this  section  for  tM  reasons: 
they  are  renoved  of  responsibility  for' bringing  diseases  and  cultural  degradation 
that  hastened  tha  dacHne  of  HaMllans.  and  they  art  elevated  to  tha  point  of 
actuatly  appearing  as  redecaers  of  the  people.   Ihe  facts.  hoMver.  are  otharvlsa. 
Nitsionariet  are  responsible  for  Uking  land,  for  bringing  daath  and  disease, 
and  for  l^raslng  a  foreign  religion  uhlch  toMred  tha  HaMllans*  relatlonthip 
to  tha  earth.    They  are  the  harbingers  of  colonial Isn  In  HaMl'l.  and  their 
dascandantt  controlled  nott  of  tha  sugar  plantations- --the  Big  Fivt  corporations 
of  Cost  It  and  Coolta.  Alexander  and  BildMln.  and  C.  BrtMr  alt  had  Missionary 
connfctlons.   Moraover,  there  needs  to  be  a  discussion  of  tha  rola  of  n1sslonary> 
descended  individuals  In  the  ovtrthrov  nf  the  nonarthy.  and  particularly  In  tht 
creation  and  functioning  of  tha  Provisional  OoveriMant. 

p.121>— Uestem  bias:   there  Is  no  discussion  of  Kanlfest  Destiny  as  an 
outgrowth  of  AMrlcan  Inperlallsfl.   This  eicluslon  cannot  but  be  dallberate. 
Ue  Suggest  the  Cotaiuslon  address  jthe  question  of  American  laiperlallsa  fn»  a 
tVrlous  scholarly  perspective,  eiaalnlng  Mrks  luch  as  Richard  Orlnnon's  Facing 
Hast:  Tha  Wttaohysics  of  Inplrt* Bultdlng  and  Indlan^Hating. 
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these  appeals  have  been  to  tha  growing  Japantse  electoratt. 

a)  (ducat1on>»>p.81:   tht  report  Is  biased  to  the  point  of  rtclsai 
by  inclusion  and  oNilsslon,  For  exaaplev  HaMllan  culture  Is  referred  to  as 
*pr1«1t1vt*  uhtfl  the  tani  should  bt  'indigenous*.  On  p.  83,  there  Is  discussion 
of  the  elite  status  and  evcluslonary  policy  of  Punahou  wlthoitt  a  single  sMtlon 
of  that  policy  as  white  suprtMclit.  Finally,  there  Is  exclusion  of  statistics, 
readily  available  at  the  Afflmatlve  Action  office  at  the  Un1vers1i!V  of  HaMlM. 
which  shcpi  that  tha  niater  of  HaMllan  proftsson  tt  the  University  Is  so  saiall 
as  to  raise  qMStlons  of  bias.  This  pattern  of  discrlalnatlon  continues  when 
figures  for  student  enrollatnt  are  eiaalned  at  the  University.  HaMllans  are 
clHrly  underrepfw lenttd     both  fKulty  and  student  ranks. 

History  (Chapter  V); 

p.  107—-Hestem  bias:   the  report  stAtas  that  the  naka'ainani  lived  In 
an  *1nto1ertb1/l'  condition  because  of  theirs  placewent  at  iM  bottow  of  HaMllan 
society.   This  Is  false  and  vicious.   HaMllan  coevtonvrs  enjoyed  mre  rights  to 
the  land  In  preconUct  HiMTI  than  under  thf  private  property  systcw  brought  by 
the  Hest.   Sources  here  should  Include  the  works  of  Marlon  Kelly,  and  Hatjve 
Planters  by  Handy  and  Handy  with  Pukul. 

p.  107*— Hestem  bias,  plus  falsification, of  KaMtlan  society:   the  report 
states  that  'lytclent  Hawari  ms  governed  by  a  feudal  systea."  This  is  repeated 
a«ny  tines  throughout  the  report,  especially  In  Chapte;r  11  and  III  of  the  second 
Part.   This  Is  a  false  rendering  of  thi  HaMllan  land  tenure  system  which  did 
not  Include  the  following  feudal  stnictwes — ob H ga tor y  m 1 1 1  ta r y  ser v  1  ce ;  bondage 
to  the  land;  ownership  by  the  kings  and  chiefs.    In  fact.  In  ancient  HaMl'l, 
the  king  did  not  own  the  land  nor  did  tha  chle/s'    If  (he  historians  who  wrote 
the  report  understood  Hawaiian  religion,  they  would  know  that  only  the  gods  "own' 
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Chapter  1.  part  II:  This  secttoo  Is  so  biased  andl  inaccurate,  m  havt 
re^wrttten  It.   This  portion  of  our  crlticlyn  MS  conplled  by  Naiiton  relly. 

•Before  1778,  and  for  another  SO  or  so  years  after  that,  H^Milans  controlled, 
managed  and  used  their  own  land.  He  know  that  theydtd,  because  before 
foreigners  arm,  iir}y  Hf>^t<**»i*  lived  in  the  HaMllan  islands.,  They  had 
a  flourishing  civl Illation  bastd  on  agriculture  and  fishing.  .Their  rela- 
tionship to  the  land  ms  based  on  traditional  u^e  rlgWs  to  all  the  resources 
of  the  land  and  the  sea.   The  Hawaiian  fan»r\'  u\e  rights  to  tN?  land  were 
established  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  HatMlian^  through  the  centuries 
who  sptnt'their  lives  cultivating  the  soil  and  wdWrnt  it  productive. 

'It  MS  HaMllans  who  nanaged  the  land.   It  ms  HaMllans  who  built 
large,  agricultural  terraces  and  irrigation  system.    It  Ms  Hawatlans  who 
built  fishponds  to  provide  mre  food.    HaMllan\  Mere  the  only  people  here. 
They  Mre  the  "single  landoiw*inq  entity"  with  "actual  ^nd  eiclusive  u\e.  and 
occupancy*  of  the  land  In  all  the  HaMltan  lsUnd\.  (Qugtad  phrases  are 
froB  the  report)  HaMllans  were  present  In  HawalM  fgr  ISQO  years  before., 
foreigners  arrived.   Ajnong  the  foreigners  Mre  te»rlcan\.    They  brought 
the  Mestem  system  of  private  OMerthlp  of  land.    It  was  that  systen  that 
took  the  Und  aMy  from  the  HaMllans  it  the  inid-l8()0\.   later.  tt  was 
tarlcans  bho  overthrew  the  HaMllan  governwent  by  force  ..t  am\  m  1893. 

"In  early  HaMl'l  when  Polynesians  first  arrived--  the  time  of  laMta't, 
of  peace  and  caln— people  all  eorked  together,   ho  one  was  above  or  belM. 
In  later  tlMS.  as  the  population  grew,  the  elders  beva<ne  the  thlef\  who 
itanaged  the  resources  that  iiawallans  attributed  to  the  gods.   That  MhUh 
MS  created  by  the  gods,  they  reasoned,  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  As 
adnlnlstrators  of  the  gods'  domains,  the  chiefs  assigned  parteU  of  land  to 
famvrs  to  cultivate.   When  the  population  of  a  land  increased,  the  chiefs 
and  engineering  e«perts--'the  kahuna-- -pi Mnrd  larger  gardens.    The  people 
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built  tiMM  9»rMh%  Mid  thf  Ur9#  Irrigation  ljf*ti"»  to  profida  mr^ 
Mitur  for  tut  gardtni  to  Mkt  tN«  aort  prodwctivo.  Tho  cMtft  did 
not  act  <i  •o«on*  of  pHvitt  proporty.  Thty  ictod     tidm  of 
fMlHti  «nd  cowititt.   Tho  cMtfi  Ntrt  rwpoirtibU  for  tht  Mlfitt  of 
•11  thtir  pooplt.  A  good  cMtf  took  cirt  of  bit  ptopU.  tad  tbt  ptopU 
toob  cart  of  tteir  good  chitfs.  Tbo  Und  vtt  not  Xtm  privttt  proportit  of 
cbioft-*thoy  wtr*  only  tht  ctrtUbtn  of  ■w^nr  mwiioM'  uu  riohti  to 
tht  Und  tni  \K%  rttourcti. 

*HMli<nt  hid  •  full  and  Mtll^dtvtloptd  civilitation.'  Thty  h*d  thtir 
oMi  dlitlnctlvt  Ungutgt,  littriturt,  twic,  dinet.irt,  Mnthip,  wcial 
ttnjctyrt.  rtngion,  lUblt        rtlition»bip»,  tcoiw^r,  tnd  itltnd  ttrrri- 
tory.   Thty  Ntrt  <  iiniflid  group.   Thty  vtrt  QtogripfiiaHy  iiOUttd  htrt  fr« 
nofl^Polyntslan  ptoplt. 

*yht(i  tht  f1r«t  fortlgfwri  am  In  tht  liU  ^tb  ctntury.  thtM  Inva* 

y 

dtr«  bt9in  to  Influtnct  <nd  chingt  tht  Hvts  of  tht  HMMlian  ptoplt.  Nott 
of  thttt  chMgtt  Mtrt  to  tuit  tht  nttdi  of  tht  ftrtlgntr*.  Oft«i  thty  wtrt 
mtdt  imdtr  tht  thrtat  of  gunbottt  of  pOMtrful  Uttttm  cowttrltf .  fighting 
mig  tMMtlvtt,  thtM  UHttm  cOMntrlts  Htrt  stiting  colonltt*  Ullng 
Miy  tht  tovtrtlgnty  of  Will  natloni  <11  ovtr  tht  Morld.  Mny  of  idiicb 
«trt  in  tht  Pwlfic.    Tht  it  irt  ftctt  of  KUtoVj  which  ctnnot  bt  dtnitd. 

-Tht  ovtrthroH  of  tht  Mt«ilian  govtnvwnt  In  1893  by  tatrictn  lugtr 
butlnttVMtn  with  tht  protKtlon  of  tht  UhUtd  JUIts  gwibott.  U.S.5.  Bottyi. 
«*s  only  ont  in  •  long  itrlti  of  fortign  intniiiont  into  tht  ifftirt  of 
tht  HiMlUn  Ktngdo*.   Iirlitr  Intnitioni  ltd  up  to  tht  owthnw.   A  f 
"  of  thete  art; 

1.  In  wgi,  tht  Engllth  Captain  Gtorgt  ¥ancowtr  influtnetd  tht 
Hawai'l  chltfi  to  tupport  ont  chltf  o«tr  all  othtrt.  Vancoow 
actlvtly  iupporrtd  Kaaah— ha  t  at  that  chltf. 

Z.  Frwwh  Captain  Loiilt  d«  frtyclntt  dirtctly  inflMnctd  tht  HaMllan 
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but  tht  famitrt  and  fithtnstn,  Mho  co^irlMd  aoit  of  tht  ptoplt, 
never  rtctUtd  tht»r  right*  to  tht  land  and  1t»  rttourcti.  Thttt 
Mtrt  ntvtr  fully  givtn  to  tht  maka'alnana.    Tht  Ptoplt't  utt  rlghti 
in_ti^Ci><^  landt.  and  In  tht  Govtrm^nt  landt,  and  In  tht  chltf t 
»Andl ^r*.  ntvt^  fully  rtcoonlttd,  and  thy*  r-^wr  fulU  tatlnfluUhtd. 

itM  than  ont  ptrctnt  of  tht  land  tnt  to  tht  ptopU.  toly  about 
2b%  of  the  ptoplt  r»ce1ved  land.   The  rtwalning  m  of  tht  Hawaiian 
Ptoplt  never  rKtWtd  thtir  land*.    In  fact,  thty  >*ert  •ade  landftii 
bf  the  i«4htlt  and  tht  kultana  act  Mhich  fotto«td  it  fn  18Sp. 

Todiy.  at  i  rtwlt  of  thow  tvantt,  Wt  of  Hawal'l't  land*  art 
ovned  and  Control  ltd  by  only  75  MjOr  landtwnert.* 

Chapter  J_l ji n_d  Chapter  HI : 

He  concur  wfth  the  official  repty  made  by  *lody  HacKenlla  on  behalf  of  the 
OM»r.e  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  to  thete  tMO  chapUrt.    In  addltJon,  we  Mould  lUt 
to  ttreu  two  point*  made  it  the  beginning  of  our  critique:   thlt  taction  It 
MTlttpn  In  an  idwr\arlal  tona.  with  bli*  and  purpote.    The  1n»oWt"tnt  of  the 
Ju*tn.e  OePartwnt  raUe\  »priou*  qufUiOnt  of  credibility  and  fairne\\.  And 
the  role  of  tha  Ni»il  HUtorlcal  Ctnter,  Including  the  dellbente  fiUahood 
that  Mr.  Dudley  ind  Lt.  r»Uon  irt  quallfltd  hUtorlmt  In  thit  partUuUr  period, 
forces  u*  to  the  cone  lution  thit  thit  tKtJon  wat  written  Ia  Order  to  prtwnt 
any  ca<ftpen\able  r     ins  on  thf  part  of  NatWe  »<a«a1la|it.  ,^ 

He  wwld  Hkr  to  add  the  foUowIng  cownentt  to  ^hote  of  N*.  fccKenilt. 

I)    the  findUq*  that  aboriginal  tttle  nas  tttinqulthed  by  act*  of  tbt 
Hawaiian  qovenwl  before  Iflgj  ire  falte  in  that  the  Queen  (111l*uoMlani)  ceded 
the  Crown  land^  to  the  U.S.  which  by  the  *ct*  of  itt  Hinliter  $tt*ent  lurrendered 
the  tovereiqnt/  of  the  Hawaiian  kingd^n  to  the  ProviHonal  go«n«»nt. 


Kimtai  in  1019,  toon  afttr  tht  dMth  of  KathiMhi  I.  Ht 
counttlltd  tht  chitft  at  KMihM  that  Frtrct  and  Engl Md 
would  pltct  thtir  pomr  in  wirtwft  of  yhiihi  II,  at  tht 
htir  of  hit  fathtr. 

I.  BttMttn  tht  ytart  1824  ahd  1644,  ovtr  90  mfi-^fntr  gvnbQitt 
frw  uilonJtl  countritt  cat«  to  tht  Htmiian  liltudi.  Itch 
ui«l  thrtatt  of  Ukt-ovtr  in  ordtr  to  fore*  tht  Mil  HwAiitt 
Mtiw  to  do  iU  biMifig.  « 

4.  In  1841.  tht  Iritith  actually  did  ukt  ovtr.  TMy  niltd  tht 
ItlMidt  fbr  S  wohtht. 

5.  tn  1849,  tl»  frt<»ch  oceupitd  tht  toiti  of  Honolulu.  Thty  Htihtd  • 
X)m  conttfits  of  tovtnHtnt  hulldliiai  arid  fomd  tht  NMiitn 
tottiwuht  to  do  lAit  thty.dHMdtd. 

6.  Tht  intlaldtttd  HM«liankfit|  and  chitft  tooght  tht  courmI  of 
ta-icant.  tatricth  alttiOMritt  Mittd  tht,ofi^tuRity.  Thty 
btflin  to  work  intidt  tht  HniiiiM  flovtnwnt  to  chatgt  It  into  t 
liktfittt  of  MHttm  fOttnmU.  At  tht  ttat  tita,  thtjr  imted 

td  mvt  Vm  KMiiMi  ItlMdt  m»«»d     tht  (JHtad  Suttt  tt  ttrly 
at  iaS3,  in  ordtr  to  fiin  etrUin  tconotlc  AdVMtAffn  for  thMdlvn. 

7.  It  m%  Mm  IkNHctn  BlttioMHtt  Mho  changod  tht  HtMiian  land 
ttmira  lyttM  ihto  tht  Ihatrlcih  tytfigf  prlftte  awtrthip  af  Ijnd. 
Thit  Ml  dofid  to  providt  tht  land  for  African  tnttrpHu  And  t«ft 
inmtvnt  Kh«tt  for  mr\an  mty. 

8.  It  wit  tht  AMrtcMt.  tev.  mmm  Aichardt  tnd  Or.  CtrHt  P*  4wdd. 
who  drtw  UP  tht  plan  cdlltd  tht  Mhtlt..  Thty  eontinctd  tht  HiMliAn 
king  and  tht  chitft  of  tht  ^vv^nicil  to  Acctpt  It.   Thty  told 
tht  Kauaiitftt  that  If  thty  didn^t  coowrt  to  P«1?«tA.0f»rtfiip  of 
land,  any  fortign  inwdar  that  amtud  tht  Hawaiian  Itltndt  would  not 
ncognitt  Hawaiian  lAnd  riahtt.  Thty  Mid  a  fortign 

Uktovtr  tvtrything,  ItavTng  tht  king,  thitft.  tnd  HtMiltn  ptoplt 
lindltti . 

•In  1847.  Mwrlcan  tfilliM  littit  Ltt.  a  water  of  tht  loard  of  Cowtttiontn 
to  Quitt  land  Titltt.  proiriMd  tht  Ring  that  ht  would  bt  dbit  to  havt 
hit  WR  *pr1vttt  lands,  tt  hit  oun  individual  proptrty.  tuhitct  only  to 
Vm  righti  of  tl«  ttntntt...*  Afttr  tht  king* t  landi  wtrw  ttt  atidt.  thtn, 
ttm  rMinIng  Itndt  Mrt  to  bt  dividtd.  Ut  wrott  *ont  third  thall  fat  ttt 
ttidt  tt  tia  proptrty  of  tht  Hawaii  tn  6ovtn«tnt...ont  third  to  tht  Oiitft 
...and  Vm  mining  third  to  tht  ttnanti,  tht  actual  potttttort  tnd 
cultlvatort  of  tht  toil...*  (Itr.  ltt  to  Ktw.  lH'tiac.  14.  1847). 

-At  it  worktd  out.  thi  king,  chidfi,  tnd  govtrmtnt  got  thtir  Itpdt. 
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2)  Both  ttttt  for  natfW  titlt— aboriginal  tltlt  and  rtcogniitd  titlt— 
Mtrt  developed  in  ttmt  of  Indian  catt  law  and  hittory.  At  tuch,  thttt  ttttt 
trt  not  applicable  to  Hawaiian  hlitory  or  Itgal  devtlopntnti.  Hawaiian  ptoplt  ^ 
art  not  Indltw.  Coniw^tly.  thtrt  It  no  way  that  natlvt  Hawilawt  wwld 
hlitorTcalTy'or  culturally  attt  taid  ttttt.   Tht  Indian  ttttt  art  only  utiblt 
ai  analogiti,  not  at  abtolutt  ttttt  of  titlt. 

})  Tht  rtport  ittttt  that  lovtrtignty  lott  by  Indian  tribti       lott  Aft 
to  thtir  dtptndtnt  tutut  and  tht  fact  that  Ca^tt  can  Ukt  tMy  tovtrtignty 
without* cca^tntatlM  undtr  tht  5th  tmnmnX  btcautt  tovtrtlgnty  It  not  a  co^ 
ptntablt  proptrty  right. 

Tht  abovt  it  corrtct  rtgarding  Indiant  btcautt  Indian  tandt  ««rt  lott  by 
•ditcovtry  and  occupation-  and. btcautt  Congrtti  ondtr  tht  U.5.  Conttltution  hat 
authority  to  dtal  with, Indian  Nationt  through  trtaty  lawt.  Thli  crtattt  t 
Mrdthip  rtlttlonihip  bttuttn  Indiana  and  tht  Ftdtrtl  govtriMnt.   But  Htwaiitnt 
ctdtd  thtir  landi  (undtr  tht  Quto*')  (tiottctlng  thtir  proptrty  'Ighti  and  Mtting 
tht  foundation  for  the  creation  of  two  tnitti  idilch  attach  to  tht  landi  of  tht  SUtt. 
Contaqutntly.  uhat  ti^rgtd  In  HawalM  wat  a  trutt  obligation  and  •  prontrty  right.  • 
Inauajch  at  taid  obligation  it  brtachtd,  natlvt  Hawallant  havt  a  covptnttblt  clala. 

4)  Tht  rtport  itttti  that  thtrt  H  no  trutt  rtlatlonthip  bttwien  tht  Unlttd 
Stattt  tnd  Native  Hawallani  that  hat  bttn  ttUbliihtd  by  u.5.  law. 

Tht  above  finding  It  baitd  upon  tht  aititmtion  that  any  trutt  rtlatlon* 
thip  bttwotn  tht  kh^ttd  suut  and  Natlvt  Hawallani  would  bt  %try  titllar  to  tht 
trait  rtlatlonthip  bttwttn  tht  Fadtral  fiovtrfMnt  and  U.S.  Indian  tribti.*  Thit 
It  fa  lit  for  rtaiOnt  alrtady  lUitd  abovt. 

Finally,  a  trait  relatlonihip  pout  Indatd  exitt  bttwHn  tht  U.S.  govern- 
«nt  and  Hativt  Hawalitni  and  hat  bttn  acknowltdgtd  by  tht  U.S.  Otptrtaent  of  Juttict 
in  an  lm\c\i%  Curlat  britf  to  tht  U.S.  rtdtral  Court  in  tht  Ktaukaha-Panatwa  catt. 

5)  Tht  SUttof  Hatal'l  through  ltt  Ettcutlvt  hat  tckncwledgtd  that  t  trail 
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rtUUoftthlp  dots  $ni%t  telMtn  nUm  HMllant  «nd  tht  U.S.  GovtrvMnt, 

•flrf  tHtt,  Mortovtr,  tht  actions  of  tlit  latUr  rtfardlng  ru1f111«nt  .of  th«t 

tnitt  Mv*  teM  "qutttlemblv.  *  ThU  finding  it  IncluM  In  tht  Drift  Stp^rt 

of  tht  Nitlvt  itaMllam  Study  C«»Htlon  at  ptgt  mi  and  Mktt  tptcHIc 

,  rtftrfRCt  to  tht  Intptctor  Gtntral's  Audit  Rtport'conUlntd  In  tht  Ortft  Import 

of  tht  CoHUtlon  at  ptgt  m.  Quoting  froi  ptgt  328!  , 

J*^*^  Tht  ftdtral  govtnMtnt  htd 

JuHtdlctlon  ovtr  Itt  1«p1fHnUt1on  nhtn  Ktwri  MS  a  Ttrr1tef7 
ajd  rtttlntd  trust  rttpontlbllltlts  out11n«l  In  tht  HHCA  and 
MiUtlan  Act  thtt«tr«  still  In  tfftet.  • 

!?*  ^"••T'«t<«fl  tht  U.S.  OtptrtMnt  of  tht  InUrlor 
((BOO  rolt  as  "toinlsUrial-  In  a  1972  Mrandw  of  cm  Is  not 
clarlfltd.   Tht  drtft  rtport  dots  not  discuss  nWfthtr  this  passlw 
roU  <s  still  cons1dtrt<  adHiuiU  or  Mhttht|tht  ftdirti  govtnmfs 
ISiln^    ^  ■•*  tittnslvOn  tcopt  and  actlvt  In 

Tht  draft  rtport  dturlbti  sptclfic  actions  by  tht  ftdtral 
govtnwtnt  that'aro  qutttlontbit  without  rtco«tntilng  corrtctlvt 
to  tht  OSOl  tpproval  of  M4CA  land  e^chwint 
and  tht  lllfl^al  uto  of  |,)S6  acrts  it  Lutlutltl.  0'ahu»  by  tht  U.S. 
Navy. 

0  fht  HaMlUn  Novs  CoP-Hslen  Act  of  1920  and  tht  Amissions  Act  of  1959, 
stctlon  5(f)  contain  sptclfic  rtftrtncss  to  tht  U.S.  trust  rtsponsfblllty Jncludlng 
tht  rolt  of  tht  U.S.  to  bring  suit  for  broach  of  trust. 


It  \%  our  conclusion  thtt  tht  draft  rtport  of  tht  Nativt  Hawllans 
Study  Comtsslon  J$  a  thinly  voUed  atto^t  to  provldt  a  basis  by  which  tht  U.S 
can  flscapt  its  trust  rtsPOnsI bill  tits  and  withhold  conptnsatlon  for  Its  acts  in 
broach  of  trust.   Coi^sable  actv  which  should  bt  dtalt  with  includt: 

A.  Fallurt  of  tht  U.S.  to  awoitor  abusts  in  tht  SUU  of  ItawaiTs 
■anaw^nt  of  HiMiian  Hm  lands.  This  is  a  brtach  which  tht 
SSS^J  CttwItlM  to  tht  U.S.  CtMilssion  on  Civil  Rights 

»uggtst«l  bt  tnforctd  by  way  of  litigation  brought 
by  tht  U.S.  Departaint  of  Justice. 

B.  Transfers  by  tht  U.S.  of  Ftdtral  Surplus  lands  pursuant  to 
federal  laws  applicable  to  nilnland  United  SUtes  in  abrogation 
of  tht  procedures  esUbllshtd  in  t>m  fitvlstd  Conveyance  Act  of 
OfCCBter  23»  1 969 »  Pub  t  88-233 »  f7  SUt  472.  One  rocent  exai^le 


uvfcc-wr  lyvjt  rw  V  6a'<4j»  rf  5ut  w  reconc  exat 
hero  is  (ht  attcaipttd  $«le  of  Fort  DeRussy  in  WaikUl  by  the 


Mrilltn  on  Contract  for  the  Office  of  Kiwalfan  Affairs 


by  Or.  Kaunanl-Kay  Trask 
Aisiitant  Professor 
Antrican  Studies 
University  of  Hawari»  Hsnoa  • 
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oJ*?rIa??*ilrt{hlil*"*  trust  relationship 


...  .  .11 1*      ^^"*oo»       W»t  of  Jht  undtrslgned  organiiations  as  well. 
iJt  tin^!*ii^?ff:ii*;L?^  f^****  InTdwjSurJuItS!  ind 

indiHALiTSrUJ'^!.}!!!  rewritten  In  Its  tntlrtty  by  qutllflid 

ul2l!  r!i!..*  ^      ^tltvant  MUrials  including  those  in  the 

HMlM  archives  and  those  written  In  the  Hawillan  language.  • 


1-  ?!  ^^rVmr  mmmt^  that  the  dHdline  for  pabllc  CMnt  be  eitended  for 
at  least  sli  aonths  to  etiabit  tht  holding  of  comity  forws.  ""^ 

iiuhHt'tl.l!I''fIl*LlI5?ni!J  ^        •«<1«b1e  to  the  HawiiUn 

public  here  in  Hawari,and  on  the  nalnland  as  well. 

th..  u^^tll':  2J!^*IlJl*^f*  '«»'P'<'0««''J'  that  it  Is  our  inforwd  Judy^t 
that  Hawalians  have  co^iensable  claias  based  on  tht  U  S  mlt  in  ih«  i^m,ftZ^ 

and  that  tht  U.S.  has  an  tthle^l  «mi  M«fiM«4hnit>.   


—  through 
coaptnfttblt 


-onrurrnncf  with  tS^-s^  flnOrnfij  l>  ; 

1!«  "r^wa.'i  **rtVou— K'.ir  vii-.'^ni 


Preface 

The  modern  hUlory  of  HdwalM,  from  th*  late  lath  century  through  the 
Ust  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  Is  sinllar  to  that  of  otl«er  non  Furopean 
societies  penetrated  and  coopletely  trantfomied  by  an  enpanUonlst  «est  seeking 
resources,  markets,  rtllgiouS  converts,  nillUry  bases,  and  eventual  pQlltlcal 
dminlon.    For  the  Indigenous  people  of  HawalM,  tht  story  of  death,  land  aliena- 
tion, and  colonization  can  be  likened  to  that  of  Indians  on  the  Amrkan  continents. 
And  responsibility,. In  both  cases,  tust  be  shared  by  tht  Awrlcan  govenntnt  as  well 
as  her  European  counterparts  for  the  subjugation  of  the  native  peoples. 

Scholars  of  Hawaiian  history  have  recorded  how  UtsUm  contact  (and  hmrUttt  . 
predoninance  after  IBIO)  resulted  in  ecenoaic  chtos,  spiritual  devastation,  and 
physical  death  to  native  Hawalians.   WIthtn  forty  years  aflef  contact,  IntroJoced 
diseases  had  reduced  the  Indt^nous  population  by  caore  than  half ,  frtn  400,000  to 
KO.OOO.   By  1850.  the  popglatton  was  again  halvtd,  the  land  base  was  effectively 
alienated  through  private  property  land  tenur*  via  the  Imposition  of  Uestern  la< 
and  PH)st  Hawalians, under  the  Influence  of  Wican  aisslonaries,  had  converted  to 
an  iliwi  religion,  Christianity.   Ulth  foreigners  caa«  foreign  vtlues:    tt»  priaiacy 
of  man  over  nature,  of  the  Individual  over  tht  collective,  of  seiual  repression  over 
SMual  txprtsslon.  of  private  gain  over  social  welfare.  In  a  phrase,  the  primacy  of 
Western  values  over  Hawaiian  culture.   When  the  Hawaiian  Queen  was  overthrown  with 
the  aid  of  U.S.  marines  in  1893,  a  provisional  government  was  established  with  the 
e*prtss  purpose  of  seeking  anneutlon  to  the  United  States.   Finally,  with  ^nnejta 
lion  in  1898,  75  years  of  African  economic  and  ideological  domination  in  HaMlM 
was  secured  by  territorial  incor^ratlon. 

Thus  as  Hawai'i  entered  the  ?Oth  century,  hrr  native  penpto  h^d  been  rrduced 


and  subjugated,  their  birthrights  to  the  land  and  its  resources  restricted 


erIc 


ciplUlin  pr«ctlc«  of  pr«¥«U  proptrw      flmlly  rtputfUUd  by  tlit  ovtrthnai 
of  their  ^pvenwnl  •«!  iubstquent  polUiwI  d»lMtion  tqr  AwrlM.  to  the  cwUiry 
pro9r*tKd»  the  plight  of  Mtlvt  MmliMi  norMMd  iHth  thtir  hm  legil  tUtut 
ii  ••irtf  of^thB  /berUM  govtrwtnt  through  tuo  Fttforti  truttt  «t«bHthi4  in 
the  HewelUn  Hoi»i  tet  (1910)  end  the  Adeliiiom  Act  Fer  #«■  •etowletfglofl 

the  ciiUurel  end  hUtorUel  right*  of  Indigenoy*  RMilleiis*  these  twiU  CMflntd 
the*  to  e  leuch  diBinithed  and  wch  ehtited  lend  hea.  For  eieMple,  In  "•Ither  trvtt 
It  there  eny  recognitipn  en  the  i«rl  of  the  Fe<lere1  or  SUto  «om«mtt  thit  netlv* 
Kiweiieni  heve  the  hUtoricel  right  of  polUicel  end  fcoovlc  eelfHletenrtoetlon, 
e  right  -hich  Nitr\tM  h»i  long  held  eentrtl  to  Ut  tenets  of  dnoorecy  «itf  consent 

the  governed^  Neither  ii  this  right  likely  to  be  ecknowletfged  es  long  es  the 
UnUed  Sine*  refmei  to  Mkiit  culpebllity,  both  ml  end  legel.  In  the  eolonlietloa 
of  the  HiMelien  Islands. 


thi?  fol  towing  hIttorlMl  sownry  Is  intended  as  en  overview  of  the  sweep  of 
Ha^«li«n  hUlor,  with  tpeciel  focui  on  the  enclent  culture  of  Hewllen  society*  the 
fatal  retult*  of  Kettero  irptt,  particularly  Awrlceo  do«inel1oii»  end  the  aore 
recent  reipon^e  by  native  Hawaiim  to  conlaevorar/  hlstorltel  conditions.   In  the 
interest*  of  presenting  the  mni  cotprehensive  picture  possible  given  severe  tlM 
constraints,  the  orgaoi«etion  of  Mterlal  follows  both  a  chronological  end  thcMtlc 
framevfork,   Section  1  will  deal  with  preconUct  Hawel'l;  Section  II  will  prtsent- 
en  economic  and  poUtitil  history  frort  I778-198J 


Section  1. 


tht  Pre-Coinacj_Per1od 


This  swMfy  It  of  Mcesslty  brief.  1nd«d»  too  brief,  given  the  enov«lty 
of  thi  subject.  Had  there  been  Mre  tl«e  snd  e«re  ccMttaent  m  the  part  of  the  * 
Federal  goven«Mlt  there  wild  have  been  e  lerger  Input  by  schotert  end  irttert 
living  In  Hawari.  This  section  would  be  nore  probing*  less  generel.  Its  «ny 
points  buttressed  by  lon^r  sttbsettlons  btsod  on  e  weelth  of  Htff>lel  left  vlrtuelly 
untouchtd"  ^ 

However,  the  broed  outlines  sre  sufficient  to  esUbllsh  e  flm  fteodatlon  for 
our  ergtf«nt:  fceericen  oversees  InperialliB  Is  responsible  for  tht  colonlietlon  «f 
Heual'l.  Once  esUbllshed  by  this  rtport,  this  bistorlcel  feet  raises  qMMtlons 
about  taerlce's  legal  and  noral  obligations  to  the  native  Na«1«ea  people.  Iho 
r«c«<mtndations  ere  an  ettcept  to  descHbe  the  nature  end  the  conseqMeacet  of  theft 
Obligations.  Including  restitution  In  land  and  aonles  es  Mil  as  %m  fom  of 
self-detemlratlon  for  native  Hewellans.  «• 


Prefatorjf  hotc 

Virtually  all  scholarly  hl*torle*  of  Ha«an  begin  In  llie  with  the 
fateful  encounter  of  Captain  Janes  Cook  end  the  Ha-aiian  people.! 
society  has  m  fact  eilsted  m  the  Hairtlien  liland*  s»nce  sonetiee 
before  400  A.O.*.    Ihg*.  the  cwventional  historical  practice  of 
choosing  1»B      the  Uartmg  point  for  HaeaHen  hUtory  »*  conper^able 
to  writing  a  history  of  the  United  States  and  ignoring  everything  that 
occurred  before  Wl.  ^ 

It  Should  not  be  sur«1sed  that  this  historical  practice  can  be 
explained  by  eere  oversight,   ror  history,  as  lord  Acton  long  ago 
observVd,  -«s  not  a  web  woven  with  innocent  hands.*  8y  beginning  their 
histories  only  with  the  arrival  of  western  clvH»*aion,  historians 
reveel  imdidtely  th*  Iwpiicit  assueption  of  Wpstem  society  whtnever 
It  encounters  Indigenous  people  and  their  cultures:  such  people  a«d 
cuUures  are  tf,portant  only  Insofar  as  they  help  or  hinder  the  actions 
of  the  Invader. 

fiy  beginning  a  history  Of  Hawaii  with  the  tnd1geno«s  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  writer  Is  doing  n>re  than  signaling  ms  or  her  respect  'or 
the  Integrity  of  early  Hawaiian  society.  The  Western  Invasion  of  Hawaii 
took  rany  forms-co*wrcial.  bacteriological,  religious,  and  nnitary.. 
and  Mil  Its  wake  the  rubble  of  hynan  and  social  devastation.  Only 
by  first  understanding  southing  of  the  «orld  that  viS.  can  we  even  hope 
to  understand  the  shanefol  tragedy  of  the  world  that  was  tost. 
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Over  eleven  (Vmurit»  before  Coluates  «cci4tnuily  tftceuntered  In 
ht%  voy«ge%  one  (^ihe  l«r«eit  lMd>imi  on  ttrth,  Urs»>|Utri  of 
Poljf«#*»«n  »«Mori.  e^lojrtng  nivlg«nan«l  sktlU  th«t  Will  iitonith 
*»udenu  or  the  an,  h«d  c«oued  mrw  thin  two  ihpuwd'iliw  ©f  ocf#fi 
lo  find  arm  1  i«e%  for  thtovelvti  M  tMlr  fMlilts  on  the  m%t  lioliUd 
irchlpcNgo  In  the  Mrld..t<to4li.   Around^the  ttae  of  the  rl»  pf 
Con»i«ntinev  bui  before  tne  fill  of  the^oam  C^lrc..durln9  the  tl«  of 
the  T|l«jd'»\co^piUnon.  but  i.»ll  before  the  birth  of  NohM^^d;  befort 
there  et.ited  en  inglmd,  en  Cnsliih  Unguege.  or  en  Anglo-W  people- 
IU«*nan  ioyily  •«  elreedjf  laing  »hipe.    It  wuld  cAilnMe  to  do  lo.  * 
mth  verjr  IttDe  interr.jpt Ion  fro*  the  outtlde  tforld.  f or  «ort  thin 
-fourteen  hundred  ye^ri.  •  , 

Oo-ing  th<%  I1ii».*itreichli»9  rouahly  fro.  the  er«  of  the  eerKvit 
berbenen  «it«ckt  on  Rone  tg  thet  of  the  Aaer'tcen  Ittolutlon-wtlet^ 
Changed  4  9re«t  deAl  in  both  Europe  Md  iUmtH.  lut  the  paths  of  change 
i^rft  »ery  difffrerii:   Through  ell  the  buffeting)  of  Mr  end  %ocUI 
uph4/vel.  trede  jnd  culture)  etchenge.  t]Mi  po«»rful  Urendi  fn  the 
f*br»c  of  CuropMn  Culture  CMe  to  ih«pe  the  Morld  vltw  Of  U*  people: 
the  rel.g.ouv  vtrand  that  wai  Chrlitlanlty;  and  the  econoalc  strand  thaP 
Ha%  capita) Sparfd  the  great  tunults  and  dlilocatlons  of  lurope'* 
h.vtorjp.  tn4  groKing^undUturbed  out  of  an  entirely  different  array  of 
prinia.'y  c. 'rural  and  cognitive  principles.  Haival>*%  ptople  created  a 
socei,  t-.t  »a\  <n  m4n,  wayv  the  antithailt  of  the  European  uhew. 
several  revpectv.  however,  HiMtian  »oc  .et,  had  rcMrkably  mctt  fn  com 
-ilh  that  of  oti«r  peoples  In  ^ther  partv  of  the  non-Curopean  world. 


Uttkm  I. 


"'""^'J^  Cnnvent.onal  (deal  regarding  -property-  in 

.     -nd-ocon  .or  -et  -ev  do  not         (as  fngeU.  for  e.a^^le.  t.ppos.d,  ihat 
r.e.,lh.nq  .n  .,.ch  vocet.ev  .nfludmg  -We*  and  children.  U  o«,fd  In 
comrio..:  th.v  .dea.  av  he  p«tv  ,t.  -conjure*  up  a  faUe  iaage  cf  an 
abwlute.  .^...ol.thlc.  .oc.al,  economic  an<  p*,chologlcal  collKtlvlf.- 
lior.  .n  the  absence  of  th.s  e.lre«.  *hould  «  Oppose  the  oppgtlte-a* 
««e  W  -lh.t  e.en  .nco.poreal  thing*  *uch  av*o«g*.  «aglc  ipell*. 
curm.,  r.iuat..  0.  sp.r.t*  are  Wd-  by  Individual*.   Soth  of  theie 

.  «.uo..ept.on.  r..ult  f.oa.  a  .I.iy  or  ««.nh«g«e**  to  Consider  • 

'eal.t/  beyond ..thr  parin.eier*  of  the  We*tern  w>rld  «le«.   Both  of  the« 
.  lail  to.re<09-.ife  the  m.dtfte  grou'ld  that  I*  rVetedly  *een  |n  the 
-ork.ngv  of  .nd.gi^npuv  Sodetie*:    pi*ner*hlp  can  and  doe*  e.l*t.  b.a  In 
«  -ay         .*  independent  of  ba*.c  econmic  fund lon*-thai  I*,  fi, 
O.^nd  *  Hords.  .t  -doc*  not  endanger  and  I*  ^relevant  to  the  to«al 
functionfg  or  the  economic  ba*e.* 

In  SUM.  although  pom**ion  I*  po**lble  In  Iniygeoou*  iocietle*. 
private  "o-Wip-  of  economically  e**e»t<al  good*- Including.  m»%t 
"nporlaniiy.  und..i*  not.   Such  *ocietle*.  a*  Diaaond  put*  It, 
'uniformly  pc^e**  a  co-minal  economic  bate;  econo-ic  ♦iploltatlpn  of 
««n  by«4P.  4^  i«e  kno,  .t  .n  archaic  and  nDdern  dvllUafpo*.  u 
•l»spr,t>    AS  a  result,  "the  e.pectatlons  of  food,  clothing.  Uielter  and 
«o.k  a.e  not  ju^.d.ciat  because  they  ire  unetcep^,lonal.-  As  for  the 
lind,  pe-Mpv  ihe  e«.n,,,i  Harvard  anthropologist  Owothy  l.*  sold  |t 
best  .ore  than  t^ ty  ,».rs  ago:    '-hat  Is  for  us  land  te^re.  or  ownership. 
0.-  r.ghi,  or  use  and  d-spoSal.  Is  for  other  sxletles  an  Intimate  be  long  In  gloss.' 
in  aiii.ud.  .n  .,h..;h  people  'conceive  of  the^elves  as  belonging  to  tht      ^  ' 


In  a  brtnUnt  work  of  >cholarly  synthesis,  anthropologist  StaAle^ 
Diaaond  soae  years  ago  propoud  a  typology  of  characteristic!  that 
dHtlft^lshed  Indigenous  societies  fro*  thow  of  the  »dern  Kost);  As  e^ 
prehninary  guide  to  the  struclurt  of  HaMaltan  society  before  Uestern 
contKt.  portions  of  Olamd^s  aodel  are  wortlv  of  scrutiny. 

I.   Flrit.  the  tcongvlcs  of  Indigenous  socletlts,  Otawnd  argufs. 
ere  generally  -coM«»nal">»that  Is.  *those  uteriel  iwans  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  Individual  or  the  group  ere  either  actively  held  lit 
conoon  or.  «het  Is  equivalent,  constitute  readily  accessible  econo«lc 
goods."  even  In  those  spcleties  (such  as  that  of  late  pre-contact 
Hawaii)  where  a  class  structure  develop*.  Dlaap.nd  notes.  "It  rarely 
results  In  the  ecenooif  ruination  of  one  group  or  individual  by 
another.*  On  the  contrary,  since  U  Is  ecenoaically  non*c«9etitive  Mtf 
•lacks  e  genuinely  acquisitive  soclo-econealc  effractor. -  and  since, 
even  i^n  a  hierarchy  develops,  'production  Is  for  u$e  or  pleasure 
ratNr  than  for  Individual  profit/  such  a  sxlety  Is  one  In  uhtch.  for 
eaa^le,  "no  aan  need  go  hungry  while  anot'Ker  eats." 

Money-that  Is,  «an  abstract.  Intrinsically  valueless  wdlun  for 
appropriating  surplus,  storing  value  end  deferring  paynent  or  delaying 
exchange-^ does  not  eiist  in  Indigenous  societies.  Neither  does  the 
western  concept  of  econoalc  private  property  ■o^iership.-  This  latter 
point  Is  pj/rticularly  crucial  to  understanding  pre-concact  Hawaii,  or 
any  Indigenous  society,  especially  since  It  has  to  often  been 
■  Isunder stood  or  alscenstrued  by  both  advocates  and  critics  of  ctrnv/f^i 
Indigenous  societies. 


land,  in  the  way  that  flOra^and  fauna  belong  to  It.   They  cultivate  tho  ^ 
land  by  the  grace  of  the  launent  spirits,  but  they  cannot  dispose  of  It. 
and  cannot  conceive  of  doing  so.*^ 

\ 

2.    leatershtp  and ^clal  organl/atlon  In  Indigenous  societies. 
^  like  the  econoay,  tends  to  be  "coNhmal  and.  traditional,*  Olaaond 
notes,  "not  political  Or  secular.*  This  Is  not  to  say  t^at  there  are  no 
leaders,  but  that  the  entire  fabric  of  toc1ety—*all  ■eantngful  social 
econaaic  aAd  ideological  relations*-* is  seen  as  synonynou^  with  an  ' 
integrated  network  of  kinship,   fven  In  relatively  large-uale  Indigenous 
societies,  such  as  those  in  Hawaii  at  the  tl«e  of  Hestem  coni^t. 
"where  hundreds  of  people  way  be  said  to  descend  frpa  e  coavn  afKestOr 
end  the  actual  blood  relationships  tey  either  be  entirely  etten^ted.or 
coivletely  fictitious,  people  still  behave  toward  each  other  as  If  they\ 
were  itin.*  This,  "the  lost  historically  significant"  feature  of  indige^^s 
sKletythe  feature  aost  conaented  dn  by  anthropological  observers- -hes 
no  spatial  or  tenporal  liiltetlons:'  the  kinship  network,  the  *personal isn* 
of  Indigenous  culture.  *eitends  fr««  the  faally  outvard  to  the  society 
at  large  md  ultlMtely  to  neture  Itself.*  Thus.  Olannd  notes,  the 
people  tn  such  societies  *llve  In  a  personal,  corporate  world,  a  world 
that  tends  to  be  a  'thou'  to  the  subjective  't'  rather  than  an  *u* 
lopinging  upon  an  Objectively  separate  and  divided  self 

The  consequence  of  such  a' world  vley*  for  leadership  in  indigenous 
societies  is  thit  leiders  ire  seen  aore  as  caretakers  thin  is  ultlaate 
and  vtshakable  author tttes.  There  %  r$rt\ft  if  ever,  a  *klng*  In  an 
Indigenous  soc lety-^and.  indeed,  the  absence  of  a  single.  |(ing!>like 

I 
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«utocr«ttc  f  Igurt  li  ofttn  i«id  to  be  P<i  t  o1  tl»  tftfinlttM  of  jn 

Indigrnout  tocltty.*  letder^hlp     di»»(ltd  Mtf  cMA9««blt;  the\«riog» 

le«ttri*  porftri  «ie  llaHtd  «nd  thoy  h«v«  no  tftvtnc  cUla  to  Mthorltjr 

wfrictenl  lo  deny  the  ptople  their  power  to  etther  «b«n4on  or  depoit 

thM.   thut»  >tn  «  profound  p>jcho1o9<,c«*  ttn$e/  btiMftd  concludsi, 

iuch  ioc*etlei  "ere  devcrttic;  thou^h'tl^y  «re  not  rt<luctlvtly  ••q««Ut«rl*A.*»' 

3.    CoUuril  lnlt9!4t^.im4^iM  to  indl^eAou^  Mcletlet 

ere  inverieblytn  the  root  aeentng  of  the  MOrd**conMrv«tive.   To  be^ln 
tttth,  tte«  \\  not  iwrketf  off  or  aeetured  In  «  oechenicet,  Itneer  My;  It 
H  teen  •%  cyclical  end  <|  one  Nith  the  ecolOQicel  rhytNn  of  the  neturel 
world.    Thei'e  i\  no  therp  cleeve^e  betHoen  the  phyt-lcel  end  tplrltuel 
reein  end  thui  no  elevetlon  of  one  rfela  to  the  detrlaent  of  the  other* 
OiMMd  ttrltev    'Between  retl^ton  end  MCtet  ttrvcture*  MCtel  ttnicture 
end  KonvBic  orQ<nii«tion,  econoalc  or9inl2<tlon  md  technology,  the 
■«Qtc<t  end  preyHttc,  there  ere  Intrtcete  end  hervonloui  correUttoAi.*^ 

Moreover »  gutdin^  thtt  fraaework  of  corre1etlon%  \t  »  code  of  life 
thel  Robert  Redfteld,  ^  en  cleuic  eiplicetlon,  het  celled  the  *aore1 
prder-**ln  c»>tr4tt  to  the  *tKhnlcel  order"  thet  gutdet  ■odern  Western 
ioclety.    |n  e  society  guided  by  "aorel  order*  behevlor  ft  orgenlied 
eround  td«at  of  whet  •»  "rtghf  |rether  th«n  -uteful-  or  'nrceuery*  or 
•tipedienf..iorm  which  <;here(terUe  the  •iKhntcel  order*)  end  in  < 
«>r«1ty ordered  society  -tentiaentt»  morelUy.  end  coniclence'  deteralnf 
the  corrpttneii  of  conduct. '  Thut  thert  W  no  iente  of  or  yearning  for 
rf1lg>o*j$  or  social  *progrei$*  (and.  conversely*  np  fear  of  *bacUlidlng*), 
no  deter«>netion  to  pvll  the  miety  out  of  laegmed  depravity*  no  tndlcst 


debet  log  over  re1.g«out  lechnitalauft  ('n  mw  indigenout  ^ocietle* 
there  i\  no  waiale  word  for  re1lqion)lO  «nd  no  such  thing  as  religious 
war.  'The  preacher  of  conversion  and  the  preacher  of  n>re1  regeneration 
are  creatures  of  r  ivil  i/at  »on»-  Bedf  .Hd  wrltes--not  ing  for  etanple  that 
•for  two  and  a  half  ceMuries  a  coewnily  of  Tewa  Indians  have  lived 
ewmg  the  Hopi  of  first  Hesa,*  totally  ■ainlalnlng  their  cullural 
Integrity  and,  Redf  ifid  wryly  (?bserves»  leaving  no  evidence  •tha't  Tewe 
and  Kopi  tend  atsstonanes  to  each  olhei 

Indigenous  societies  are»  m  Oiaiiond-s  words»  -systems  in  equOibrtuo- 
that  'do  not  (Mnifest  the  internal  tuibulence  endeaic  l«  ercheU  or 
contee^ary  civ  1 1 '/at  ions."  thus: 

society  li  apprehended  as  a  pari  of  the  natural  order*  as 
the  backdrop  egelnst  which  the  drana  of  individual  life 
unfolds.    It  14  sanctified  by  ayth,  rerealed  in  rltoal»  and 
buttressed  by  tradition.   The  Mciel  networi  Is  perceived  as 
a  wre  or  lets  peretanent  arrange«nt  of  hu»an  beings 

^  vls-e-vls  each  other.    Since  the  basic  needs  of  food 

clothing,  shelter  afld...perwnal  participation  are  satisfied... In 

^a  socially  non-eiploitative  manner,  revdlot looary  ectlvlty 
n»  Insofar  as  1  m  aware,  «nknow». 

thus»  the  Individual  In  Indigenous  society  Ms  a  co««rvetH»e": 

his  society  changes  its  essential  for«  only  under  the  lapact 
of  eiternal  c ircui^tances  or      response  to  draitic  changes 
In  the  natural  envlronaent.    Institutional  dlsharwo^les 
never  reach  the  point  of  toclal  destruction  or  cotcelatiwly. 
of'chrjpnlc»  widespread  Indivdual  disorganWatlon.»« 

In  snort,  in  indigenous  soclet|  the  i^dlvlrtwaj's  world  -IS  ne><her 

cofll>artr.:Mall/ed  npr  frag;iented.  end  nono  of  Its  perls  is  m  fatal 

conflict  ..ilh  the  others. As  a  result  of  this  cocple.  Interrelationship 

of  entil.oi»  all  the  products  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds  are 

regarded  i.>th  respect*  all  are  possessed  of  power,  and  none  can  be 

dispatched,  abandoned,  or  eiplo-ted  .n  a  «»d  of  indifference. 


^Oie-ond's  «del.  supported  by  an  enor-oos  array  of  other 
«thropoto,lcil  f.nd.ngs.  can  be  bo.led  doi«  to  a  paragraph: 

indigenous  soc  »^^»'\''2^\!;t;Vf"T5"l<i^ 
such  economies  ^,^1^  tSTSea  of  prof  it 

irsi;l;'«J«  in  Th^  KitiTn^siSU.  withtKe 

Ss^t^iSit'Sre^is  : -Mrjabjy  e^n  -  0  ^oj^^,,,^ 

iViiJi're^aKii^eSiririn;:;-^^^^^ 

Zi**rifiiM     In  Ihove  indigenous  societies  that  m»b 

that  do  not),  swch  leaders  autocratic 

p?S!ectedfri»  ?esual  e.ploitat ion. 


So  »ch  for  the  -del.  How  did  the  reality  of  Hawaiian  society 
before  lieste."  contact  co«pare  with  it?  Upperently  quite  well. 


er|c 


will  have  occasion  in  these  pages  tu  refer  to  pre^cVntact  Hawaii 

as  a  subsistence  econumy- ^that  is,  an  economy  -ipt  a  warket  and 

without  a  need  for  surplus  production.    So^  -r  Iters,  however,  load  this 

ter.  with  a  bias  .hen  they  rea<|,  into  US  «een.ng  the  idea.  In  Merre 

Clastres'  «rds.  Of  an  eco^wy  that  -per.lts  the  society  It  sustains  to 

wjrcly  subsist.'  *n  «o"W         -Continually  catj^'upon  the  tbtallty  of 

Its  product  .ve  forces  to  supply  its  -e-bers  with  the  «lnl»..  necessary 

for  subsistence'.-  Used  m  this  way  (not  m  the  sia^te  descriptive  way 

which  «e  Shall  ^se  it)  Western  historians  of  Indigenous  peoples  have 

Often  displeyrd  a  re«arkable  tolerance  for  self  .c^ontr;dition:  Indigenous 

peoples,  they  find,  Hve  in  precariously  for-ed  subsistence  econo-les;  . 

ini)i]C'iout  ptopir*  ff  '•'»•  / 

^MiV  "  t^'"""       ""'""^  " 
,.th,r  J^,  In  »oc,e».n  d.  1l.t  in  tuch  rconoln 

„»ch  of  fooO:  or  »h,y  do  not  1  wch  wl«Hl.nc.  eeono-lt.  «.4 

tho»  h...  t.«  ...tUble  (or-H^or.  .nd  o.h,r  por»„lt»."   In  H«..n. 
thf  K,lt,rn  prej'ud.c.        In  f.ct  on  lt»  PW" 

„.Uhfr  !«,.  no,  did  thf,  1  l>t  In-.  tub»lttenee  «on»i,  r«,ulrln,  .n 
,ndl.«  »«rch  for  food.   (W,  M  boun„«.»  «,uot»  oT  food  «..!*.. 
^  ,  r.wU  of  dlllwnt  «.d  ln,«lou*'1.bor...nd  lb,,  .Ko  M  >  V-^ 
d,.l  of  l.«  ...".bU  .opurW.»po,.ln,.  ..1.0...,        .rl.»».c  «».,.»..»• 
»nj<Mr  of  lhin,t  r,p»;itd.,  .«pr«»Wd  »»l»rnert  .bou.  IU.«fl 
.  fcJin,  Ihow  u)m  ye.r*  of  conLC.    Ih.  Mron,  .nd  «...propo.»i«»d 
'  bod.»»  Of  »h,  peop.e.  ...h  .h.ir  p.m.«9  .h. 

«.,n„»  .Sd  ct..n.l«u  of  th.lr  •-«.  ■  ' 

,oci,U  .nd  .h.  .ff.c...n  of  .h,  people  .     o.,p  ^M,  'o-*"*" 
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protocilvf  CvUiMtlOfi  of  til*  1«IH1;  Iht  factl  i|y  .Kh  lAIcK  tm  Mil 
bMlIt  «i»d  ^ottt»«r«d  Ihtir  M«.^lAg  cr,ft,  Md  tlw  fl90r.  d1tclp||«», 
«iid  co3v>U.  precltlon  .lih  »m»cti  dmt  «nd  iportip,  .^tnU  '»ft  cirr lid 
out  J»  Hgnt  of  IhU.  of  (ourw.  Ci^  about  by  icddmt.    1«  411  ,ffort 
to  yiHltritiod  tMi  no«ri»h.«9        *«d  pM0l«.  lot  ul  turn  bm  to  tbt 
MCtil  <*tt«orfti  «o  pro»low»l,f  ouorpttd  fro.  $t«<il,^OI«d'»  t,poiog,. 

K   Tho  .»l,nd»  Of  Hi.,f.  ^rt  .mntUII,  ,«or.Ou»  wk«lc  «iunt«lni 
projoctlofi  up  out  of  tho  oc.*«.  Thut,  tho  tcono^  of  pf..c^f^  H«,rt 
dtpondod  prl«rM,  upo«  •  bolmtd  u»t  of  tti«  product!  of  thU  mH^nUitmt 
lo«d  «nd  th.         Ult  .tcouflttf  for  tho  l«9r»lo«,  i«,  lo  ^icfc  tho  Uod 
vn  dtvtdtd. 

^   '  CKh  iilond.  or  ■rtuajri.  •«»  dUidt<  tnio  iop,r,U  di»trict»  kmim 

C«ch  Uich  r«n  fro.  tht  weunUln  (0  tht  mi 

thtn  tubdUlded  into  •hupj*^,  .hich  thmolrai  ran  to  ntdffe'ihiptd 
pttcti  fro.  tho  vuntalni  to  tht  wa..and  iHh  ihur>«>a  im»  thto  dUld^l 
Into  Mil.  00  lAtch  roildtd  th.  :oh*fla  f«iH,„  ^  cultlwttd 

tht  littf.  TMi.  thrf-n.  «a»  th.  core  ocono-lc  unit  In  H««iUn  loelot/, 
Mtr,  It  hou  it  oporatod.  atconJIng^to  tuo  of  th.  mnt  knowltdgfablt 
■odtrn  hlttorUni  of  ooclmt  HaMit:, 


Boti'ttn  houttholdft  within  the  lohana  thtrt  nai  conitMt 
than  J,  and  eichaii«t  of  foodt  aqTof  utilitarlirar  fc  tt 

dectde^l,!/  obnaator*)  a  v  ng.   'OhMa  livtm  inulrf  u  % 

fUh.  i,„ld  or  I06H.,  „pl«.d  to  J  to  Ji« 


If  these  were  unquettioi^d  rt^rtlt  that  could  not  b.  taken  avay, 
there  were  other  'rl^htt-  (tq  the  Uettern^'wajr  of  thlnfcJ^^)  that,  wi  the 
contrary,  could  not  be  Qtven  jta  or  held  by  anjrone:   private  laM  or 
water  rt^hU.   Such  not<ont  -had  no  place  In  old  Hawaiian  think  In*).  The 
Idea  of  private  owierthip  of  land  wat  unknown"  and  *  water... like 
tunliQht,  at  tource  of  life  to  land  and  Mn«  wet  the  pottettion  of  no 
.an/  no  Mitter  how  high  hit  todal  rank.^ 

« 

pne  particularljr  revealing  Mntfetlatlon  of  the  Hawaiian  attltutf. 
toward  land  and  the  envtron«nt  In  general  can  b.  t<*n  reflected  tn  the 
HawaMan  language.  The  Hawaiian  language  hat  two  form  rff  ppitettlvt: 
The  *o*   pottettive,  which  tlgnlflet  a  non*acqutred  and  therefore 
Inalienable  ttatut  (foi«;t»«p1e,  one't  body);  and' the  "a*  pott.ttlv.« 
w>ich  t«9^inet  acquired  and  therefo* .  alienatal.  ttatot  (foe  tnwyle, 
ntt  Mterial  objectt)*   Thut,    elthough  there  Mt  a  terv^:::  In 
ancient  Hawaii  (the  kauwl).  they  were  not  end  could  not  be  tlavei  In  the 
Wet  tern  tente.  becautt  their  bod  let  could  not  b.  "owwd*  by  kwme  elte. 
further,  there  are  a  few  aatertal  objKtt  that  take  the  "0"  poiWttlf.« 
■|aning  they  cannot  be  acquired  or  attenated;  houte,  canoe,  land,  and 
to«ael>i»t  adtet.  Jn  the  very  ttructure  of  the  language,  then,  «.  hav. 
confiraat ton  of  thit  cruOat  atpect  of  pre-contact  Hawaiian  life;  tvid 
could  not  be  acquired  or  ditpoted  of  becaute  it  wat  Ineltenable  and 
available  to  everyone. 


/.  If  the  'ohana  wat  the  center  of  the  Hawaiiant'  ecenwlc  unl'verte 
It  wat  equally  the  heart  of  the  political  real..   At  C.S.C.  Handy  put 


eoi,  the  tteMed  and  pounded  taro  com).  A  woma  frw  teaward, 
wanting  to.t  .edldnal  plant,  or  tugarcane  perhapt,  orowiM 
on  the  land  of  a  relative  Uving  inland  would  take  with  her 
a  b<tUt  of  theltffihor  loa.' edible  teaweed  and  would  return 
with  her  ttalkt  of  tugarcane  or  her  wdiclnal  plantt.  In 
other  words.  It  wat  the  *ohana  that  cooitituted  the  CMmmtf 
within  which  the  econonimfe  wved.*^ 


Ntedlett  to  tay,  there  wat  no  wney  (In  Oil«nd*t  wdt,  no  *abttract, 
Intrlntically  valueleti  i«dlu.  for  appropriating  turplut.  ttoring  velu. 
end  deferring  paywnt  or  delajring  aichange*)  In' pr.*con(Kt  Hawaii,  nor 
did  there  eittt  the  econoaic  concept t  on  which  tuch  a  wdiu.  could  b.        ^  < 
bated.   There  wat  no  idea  of  turplut  appropriation*  value  ttorlng,  or 
payment  deferral  in  pre^contact  Hawaii -becaute  there  wat  no  i4ia  of 
financial  profit  fro.  ttchange;  and  thut,  there  wat  alto  no  concept  of 
econenic  -ixplottatton^  There  wat  an  annual  tax  levied  by  the  alM,  or 
Chieft  (.ore  about  thtt  in  the  following  paget);  however,  -thlt  wat  not 
levied  Individually  on  plantert^  t)ut  they  were  attetted  by  the  h^ku  (the 
head  of  the  extended  fanlly]  In  proportion  to  the  land  Cultivated  «id  ^ 
the  crgp.-l'  ^ 

Thete  var lout  land  tubdivttlont.  tn  the  wordt  of  v»e  recent  anthropologitt, 

operated  out  of  «  decentral lied  "conical  clan*  teclal  tyttf.  that  tolerated 

^coi^tlng  polltict*  and  wat  rdbted  In  a  tradition  of  econonlcall^ 

Independent  ahupua^a.^^  The  necttltiet  of  1ife-*food,  clothing, 
b 

theUer**were  never  fought  over  becaute  one't  batic  right  to  tl^  wat 
never  questioned.  Along  with  the  right  to  work^  thete  rtghtt  tiaply 
adhered  to  an  individual  at  part  of  hit  or  her  «e«berthlp  In  the  'ohana. 
At  anthroiiolooiit  Marion  Kelly  hat  written:  -under  the  Howailan  tytte. 
of  land-ute  rights  the  people  llvmg  within  each  ahuguava  Aa<f  access' to 
all  the  necettitiet  of  life,"  thut  ettablithing  an  Independence  founded 
upon  the  availability  of  "forett  land,  taro  and  twret  potato  arcat,  adtt 
flthing  groundt."^' 


it:    -Government  m  did  H«w«.S  was  a  personal -or  Umi\,  fffair  cenierlnq 
In  the  Htfi  (the  tupreme  aj^.  [the  ♦chief.'  at  It  were))  of  a  miku  (<tla..d 
or  tegxrnt  of  an  it  land).-   Oetplte  the  high  rank  and  privilege  bestowed 
upon  the  Wi,  he  4c ted  only  fn  concert  with  other  am.   Thus,  for  eMaple. 
"In  practice,  a  tw  ditcutsed  In  a  council  of  al_iji  (aha  a!  1*1)  the  fitnett 
of  protpectlve  heirt,  eho  were  qualified  by.  rank  for  tuccettlon,  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  council^  the  dedtlon  was  nade  and  announced. 

There  wat  no  king  in  pre.contact  NawalS  (like  the  concept  of  private 
property,  -the  f  IgMnt  of  "onarchy"  had  to  «walt  the  coding  of  the'ltett),?? 
and  thut  the  Hft  of  tech.  Itiand  or  Itland  taction  «at  the  b«arer  of  the 
highett  rank.   That  rank,  however,  wa«  only  ohe  ttage  in  the  hierarchy 
of  thingt.  at  the  KW  wat  -the  pivotal  point  between. heaven  and  earth* 
end  -the  1fdlu«  through  which  tuperlor  power  wat  capable  of  being  Induced 
by  ugic  and  worthip  for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  the  protperity 
of  the  land,-   He  was  ettltted  by  «  ch.ef  advltor  known  at  the  kalalMu. 
an  Individual  who't  offlte  wat  pertonal  rather  than  foratal,  and  the 
priettt..who  the*teives  postetted  great  authority  and  were  Independent 
of  the  poKert  of  the  kalj>ioohu.?^ 

Sefore  thete  f  fgoret  and  the  ajn  were  the  auka'ainana.  the  people 
of  the  land.  'AHhough  subordinate  to  the  al_l|i,  they  Supplied  the  H6^ 
with  hit  tconoalc  rrqulre<aentt  and  he  in  turn  tuppKed  hit  family,  the 
court,  ^nd  the  priettt.    |n  thort.  In  certain  crudal  retpectt,  the  t&i 
and  the  ^vkajlnana  were  bound  together  in  ^  reciprocal^ in terdepe..dence: 
"Land  and  people  eeltted  for  the  H^.  as  earth  and  w  belonged  to  the 
godt..,.    0*^  the  other  hand,  the  Ho?  emsted  for  the  take  of  thr  people 
»»hote  welfare  depended  upon  *.m.-?4       ^„^ral.  Ih^n.  -the  relationthip 
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of  iho  pl#nler       t^H  f*D.li  to  ihe  h»i,h  Chief,  tnd.lo  the  cUss 
,«n,..l.       •  m,  p*.Aon*.  one  <n  «hlch  *.d#«l  ^ffeeHon  «av  tht 

And  r*.e  for  ver,  good  re4%0rt.    UnliW  leudil  turopOM  «OH«iC  •«! 
pn»il..»»  *rr*nqti»nti.  to  -hlch  the  *nc  JeM  H*wiUn  Sy%te«  h**  ©ftW 
b.»n  er,o«co..1,  chared,  th.  •4>.:5ln|<}*  "-"^ 
10  the       ..o-  -tr«  ihr,  bound  10  the'l.«d.  Should       of  lh«  dec  Idt 
10  l^av*  *n  are*  -ad  «ve  to  .Mother.  tJ*y        .ti-yi  free  to  do  ». 
And  Should  the,  chooK  .mother,  morr  dr.Uic.  path,  that  too  .v-U^le 
10  lhe«.  *  oufl*t-  of  Uor  .cs.  It  U  told  that  en  eJghUtalh 

ctMury  th.ef  nanrd  KoihaU  directed  th«  P«iple  M  hit  district  to  rfo 
•.hat  lh<.y  ^or^^«.red  r.ce^s.»e  work,   fin  top  of  th*t.  he  robbed  tht 

fi-Vhprwn  or  ihflr  c*tch: 

Ihi  Mury  li  th*t  he  co-pelUd  ht$  c*noe  «n  to  p«ddle  hl« 
,  U  ihere  »nere  the  f        M  fUhinfl  c*noe*  -ere 

h...  r..oe  out  to-^dt  the  louth  cipe  ' 
fieri  of  f  .%h.n,  caroei.   HW  *^h'iI 
r   r,  the  %po»U  of  hl%   rohber,.  b«9«n  to  ♦•"ki 

..I  fp'  help.  The  'o  tSi  fuhiJl 

hi*,       "cn  l*fi    «n(i        to  the  c*noe%  of  the 

^el       h»*.  rnllrel,  In  Ihe  lurch.    He  wM  dro-ne<J.26 

A.  M,.       i^e",  nolc%.  Ih*  <*«»^fd  -mi'^Q'y 

M.-  I.  .  .  b.i  l^ry  aUo  -look  pride  »n  the.r    Ifidcpendence  .mJ  dlflnlly 

and  HP.-  i,e.«.lt^d  thri.selve\  to  be  *bused  for  lon^-*"  T'*''^' 

„n.  .e-.  ^  to  tMt  Of  Ihe  hiplr^S  Koih*u7«  AnU  they  help  mount 

f„.  rh.  fr-r  of  the  p#npl<?"  l>.i,td  Malo  ^aid  m$  not  wncown 


.n...;i»  .t'.i  .nrte  upo'.  -h.th  detP« >on%  or  "r  ighr  *nd 

j    MOM  t,4-.«  1      II  -4^  'hit  dpU-rmintd  e»rryHiifiq  frg«  lAen  « 

i„  b.-  b->-  tn  «i.o..  sh..ul.»  e^t  «ith  «ho«.        H-fld,  |wtv  It: 


t  -.,1   f.^h.no.  c«norMi.«9  '"d  house-bu  Id.nq  -hlch 

1,.  .    ...f-.  *nd  the  place  con%ptr«ted  to  H  were 

JL.  I  ..d  hcn,|.  prntrtlcd  by  *ap.».    Thus  in  the  «k.nj  of  * 
U      II-  lii-'-  ^'Ont  l».e  «im..nl  of   Hi  fell  tnq.  the  Ben 
■  h,a>.  ^  I'.rt  f-n".^«'d  .1.  the  shfd  by  Ihr  ^hore  m 


K  h.ai.'"    frt  f  .n".hrd  II.  the  ihrd  by  Ihr  ^hore  m 

,  U.c;.;  .nd  r.^J^d  -ere  under  *  Apell  ol  Con^Jcr*t  l0«. 

..'-.■...■d  by  f.lMal  It  l»«e  t.«e  of  the  l^mchinq  J? 


.....n  of        vap..  %yMen  -^s  thit  s    '*1  chw^e  wiv  >el*tt«e», 

.,  j,„  ,  ,M   the  Ndr.eiy  w^v  *  syvlen  In  b*l-nce.  9U<ded 

,  ..n,  ..|.».'  (1.1  ■nt.Tn,».,cd)  -oral  code.    People  knew 

,.         M-x?  r1  H-..'        rap.-rlrd  of  the«.  tn  I  %ense»  then,  the 

....  „  v-l  cc  n..,9.    But  It  MS  iibrr*tins  and 

,          fln  onr        «bny^  the  Uw.    Indw^d  everyone  and 

...  tiiH  A"d  the  la-  was  .wrrscd  In  the 


:  ^ 


,..f  .rv  -  M..  1%  Handy  lays.  *by  no  tt'ans  a 

On  th..  =  ,...ir4./     Mhp  qods  Of  t hf?  Pn»ynesians  were 
(»..,!,  .in  l>n«  o'.^  h^fld.  e«bod«ed  the  dr-sires  and 
,  .n.i  fi.t^rtv  of  ihi  ir  worshippers;  *nd.  on  the  ot»*r 
.        p.n  ..hn—ts  v'd  forces  IhAl  they  o».spr»ed  In  nilure.-JJ 
.  ,11...-  I..IS  r.-.»»-<l  l->  -rstrift  rocsf  loo^nrss  to  huMn 

 ..^  p^f^<■  iUo„\   thdt).  Ih'js  oh,l*'(t''|ln9  and 

,,-  .  I    ,.   )«  r,,,flM..  .pAlffl.  M4if*i«An  fultore  did 


The  chiefs,  -hen.  were  caretakers.  Their  powers  were  intertwined 
»,.lh  the  cw^geV  network  of  kinship  that  was  the  carefully  nurtured 
center  of  social  life  and  the  i-kalJ-jna  «re  a  f.r  fro.  docile  Qroup 
Of  fol lowers.. t»tn  at  the  leirtl  of  the  :oh«n«: 

•Ml*  tonctrntd  In  or  itfKlwl  b,  detl.lgnt  Md  enlerprim. 

Thu..  Ihe  9l«lu»  Of  Ihe  wImII,  b.«.flcUI  poltHtil  of 
pr,-t«.lKl  H.«il.    on  Ih.  on,  h*«d.  th.  I«l.p.nd«.t  «« 
tholr  :?!»!«        fr«  to  »M  «d  ll«  ««J.r  tho  *  of  th.lr  ch«.»ln,- 

.rtltl.  on  th.  oth,r  h*,d.  th.  Indl.ld».l  »"* 

«t.rl.l  pratpTlt,  b/  h.,ln,  «r.  p.091.  U,I«S  -Uhin  ht»  ?<*«  ^ 

doMln.    In  c.«l.ln.tton-.ml  .Ithout  the  o«rb..rln,  pr.«nc.  of  .  kinj 
or  Olh.r  uUl«l..  ta«n  Mthorlty-thei.  t»  («'t.  of  th.  .jnl- 

tO,.th.r  tr..t«.  .  P««rful  »d  p.r««.nl  lncr.t.«  for  th.  Wcl.tyt 
l..d.r.  to  Mretull,  pro,.d.  for  .11  th,lr  Wtt  lt.«tV  »n.bc...,  «Kl 

,co»t.««nt.   TO  f.ll  to  do  «.  «»t  th.  lo«  of  conttltoent*. 

^o^^  of  pro*p.r.t,.  U  of  tt.tu.,  »d— «t  laporl.t  M  .U-lo»*  of 

Oana,  or  spiritual  pO*»r. 

1.    -Th.  principl.  of  k«»  «»  »•» 
th.  .r.d.t.<«.1  CoU-r.  Of  old  H...ft.-"    to  I-*-'-  "•  • 

rtll.kno-n  sentence. 

,.p„...  ,.r>.nt  Of  tjpv  or  t^u—.nt  to  th.  «Kl.n.  H.«n«*  . 
r«tr"i^tlon.  .  p,  Oh  lb.  t         .0«t  i«t  b.C.-«  .hr  thin,  .«  «. 
,.cr«l  U  ««tl«t  b,e«.«  It  ««  tont-ln.t«l..  Itffiu  »» 


Ju»,  th.  reverse:    it   ,.i«ted  .e.lt,  .t  e.er,  ,r.ntin,  tonvci-^uvnevt 

.n  ..tr«rd,n.,  i1,  -Ide  t-ep  0.  re.U,,    Ih.v  .le-       then  ..n.tevted 
in  son9  and  dance  and  poetry: 

tK»  Mt^tr*  of  ancient  Hawah  evinces  a  deep  and  fleouine  lAVe 
ITn^urV  Snd  a  -inule.  affectionate,  and  untjr.n,  observation 
M  hJ   iwds    .  Her  pofis  nrv«.  tire  of  deBictino  nature; 
toiir»-Ss.  indeed,  thei.  art  seem  heaven  .born,  J« 
Ooe  result  of  th*s  tendency  was  the  develop»ent  of  a  ,reat  depth  of 
sensual  feel.n,  for  the  nort.hu«an  «rld  and  an  e-traord.nary  respect  for 
the  life  of  the  *e*.  the  forest,  md  the  sky.   In  *hort.  to  return  goce 
„a.n  to  Stanley  Ola«nd:    to  the  pre-contact  Hawaiian,  the  world  around 
hi«  was  'neitl*.  co.|..rfent.liied  nor  fra»*nted.  ard  none  of  Its  parts 
(«as3  in  fatal  conflict  wth  the  others." 

It  ,s  perhaps  ironk..tr*9icany  Ironle.  Sfi  view  of  tN.  destruction 
.rouqht  upon  Hawaiian  culture  by  the  co-ln,  of  the  Mest-that  only  in 
the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.did  Western  science  and 
philosophy  beqln  to  co-prfhend.  and  celebrate  the  -discovery-  of. 
concepts  that  -re  an  integral  part  of  Hawaiian  life.    Thus,  centuries 
^,fore  Oir«.n  announced  his  theory  of  tvolution.  Hawilians  had  elucida^^d 
the  heart  of  that  idea  m  their  ,reat  creation  chant.  Ku^vHp?.  And 
only  with  the  phMosOphkil-writln,s  of  Alfred  north  Whitehead.  U(t-l9 
Witt9ensiP-n.  td«und  Aisserl.  and  Others,  did  the  west  be,ln  to 
.ecoqn.^-  Khat  Whitehead  tailed  -the  fallKy  of  ..splaced  conrreteness-.-that 
,s.  the  -  ^taken  notion  of  subject/object  polaniation  that  had  p«2/ied 
the  west  s.-te  Plato,  but  that  had  r.o  place  In  the  HiwHii"  peicept.on 
of  rcal.t,     In  the  w.sdomof  its  traditional  metaphysics.  Hawaiian 

culture  »nnq  knew  wUt  Ihe  West  is  only  now  (and  .q.ihst  font  .«ued 
restaancej  f  Indmq  out. 


\ 
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^  / 

ir  inch  uf  thit  h«t  tcvin»d  «bUr#Cl»  that  U  btc«u%^  the  conitr«lntt 

af  tpdce  «nd  tinp  requlr,»d  it  to  be     But  be.nmd  the  «bVtr4Ct 

fon«jl#Hon.  d.d  the  «nc<..it  H«ii«itdit%>  Mrtd  look  MleT   Here  1* 

CApt«ln  Cook  upon  «««ting  two  rUwitiM  wn: 

Both  af  thete  chior%  ^erp  mtn  of  strong  «nd  well -prQport toned 
bod  let,  end  of  countpnancet  reMrUbly  pleeilng.  Mneene 
eipecUIIy,  Mho^e  portrait  Mr.  Wpbber  ha$  drew,  m«$  one  of 
the  Mneu       I  ever  \6m.   He  m*\  about  ili  feet  hloh.  had 
regular  and  etprettWe  feature*,  with  IJveU,  dark  *ytM  hU 
carriage  mi  easy,  f  ir«.  and  graceful.)*  ^ 

Here  tt  Archibald  Pten/ipt  describing  \am  Af  the%e  4»n  (n  4 

■  battle  tta9ed  for  the  trfilte  yititoii:  j 

They  f -rU  fwght  with  blunt  ipeart  khlch  they  darted  froi 
thfir  hand%  at  one  another  wtth  aaaftng  force  and  (Mitertty. 
mtkinq  th^  pau  through  the  atr  with  a  iihlrrln9  noUe  end 
qu'vpr  inq  act  ion.  y^t  the  party  alwd  at  on  either  ildt 
would  nrtpn  catch  hold  of  then  In  their  rapid  cour%4  and 
•nttantly  turn  their  points  with  equ4l  force  «tid  »p1oclt»  on 
'     thote  aho  hOvp  them. Jo  ' 

Here  l\  a  \urgeon  with  Cook'$  crew,  a  Mr.  Sanwel.  on  the  tight  of 

Ihp  Hawaiian  cannet  thJt  met  the  Rewlutjon  and  OKcover^. 

Wp  rnuntrd  150  larqr  tailing  canoes.    Hany  of  which 'contained 
thirty  and  forty  men.       rpCkoned  that  aftoaether  there 
tould  not  be  lew  aboiit  the  two  \h\p\  than  I»000  canoe$  and 
10.000  [Ha»a  I.  Jn\  1.3'  ana 

Here  w  Archibald  Cfnpbpll.  one  of  the  flrit  WeUerMert  to  octually 
live  in  HitHii  for  an  otpndpd  tiae.  on  dowttic  life.  | 

It  •^  only  by  wtt  that  the  hou^et  of  the  chiefs  ar^  dltttn^iihed 
fron  thnte  of  the  lowe»  order \.  for  the  laae  barn -like  ^happ 
It  univprtal.    They  ate.  however,  kept  very  c)pan»  |nd  their 
ho.-.<>hold  ulen\>U,  coH\i\ttn9  of  woodpn  dKhet  andi  calabathei, 
«ti>  Vjig.  neatly  arr4ngpd,  upon  thp  wall\.^.  ..In  ah  I  of 
[the  houspt)  th4>  utno^t  attention  to  cleaolinevt  prevails. 

Hrrf  't  t^i  1 1  lam  ^hali'i  on  Hjwa  t  ian> agr  icu I  turc 


uprf  fly  lt.du.u%  4nd  thoi.  «ct>on^  Nfrc  i\  ■nnumpr^ble  a\  hv 
mp.  IVy  HP.,-  yndP\r,  ibdhip;   Ihpy  PihibltCd  griMt  c4\p  inrt 
n.Oi  rlPq^,.rp,  and  tl.P  hDoIp  mA\  eipruted  with  4  dcdrre  nf 
roup.  lnr\    /i.>i  r^v.jy      bp  tmagmPd.**  1 

i-jq...  .n.^ui  tonl.OHP  to  f .  M.-d  Hith  obMrvatiOnt  of  thit  tort, 
but  thp  ^^T-  pn.nt  wou'd  MB,. I,  bp  .lado  «9«in  and  jgain  mh  «,ain. 

It  '^  f  It  Ji  ih4i  thp  ^(,c.pty  of  prp  foni^ti  Hawa.i  m»\  In  dudal 
rPtpr.u  a-  ..,.....pi.„  of  U.e  ind.gcnou^  toCiety  ^nJel  ret ro^pect i vely 
^••w.^Pd  I,,  M^nlpy  o.a«.nrt  A„d  .t  ua\  a  far  cry  frora  tiH^  culturally 
.mpMve..^hM  ^ub^.U^n,,.-  ^or  .Pt,  unfriendly  Western  wf  llert  toninonly 
avribe  to  rhP  tn|J'grnout  «o.  rd.  But.  qm  that  January  day  uf  i77a  ih^i 
Capta.n  Cool  ^4,l^\d  pff  th^  coatt  of  Ha«aiU  there  wat  mother  society 


that  ran  p'opp/ly 


»p  dfU'  .bPd  »\  -prp. contact.-    It  M4\  tn^\\\h  iociety» 


at  rpp^e^el.^pd  01  foard  Cook't  Hptolution  and  Ojuoyer^.  Uith 

rpgaid  to  Hiwiiian  sot-rty,  after  all.  rnqlith  m  iPty  mas  \t\\\  in  a 
prp  f  onta<l  Ma«P.    How  did  thai  ^nr  iPty  co-ipare  or  contract  with  the 
...d,,.n.„..  .nt..P    u„l,.       ^nou  that,  we  wUI  not  bP  prepared  to  undPrUand 
Ihp  tragriy  th^t  pnt„rd  from  that  day  forward.  j 
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Thew  are  pM^o  certainly  tlie  aiott  indutinout  people  \ 
ever  taw...[Thpy).have.  by  long  jnd  tuccettivp  eipoi  \Qent\, 
brought  thi»ii  agrtcultuie  to  an  mcrpdiblo  degree  of  pei  fer  I  ion.&.  | 
have  *ccn»  In  tome  placpt.  aqueduct  %  constructed  to  bi  >ng  : 
water  to  elevated  landt.  that  woyld  do  honou>  to  thp  ingenuity  • 
of  a  Ruch  more  civil  ijpd  people.  39  '  '/ 

Archibald  Heni'pt.  a  profesMotial  naturalist,  m»\  iot  e  ml  I  in^  to 
overlook  the  problpn  of  *c iv  1 1  liat ion* : 

Uen  the  shelving  cl  iffs  of  rofk\  weie  planted  with  euuleni 
roots,  banked  in  and  watered  by  aqueducts  frui  the  rivulet 
with  a\  Mch  4rt  4\  if  their  level  had  been  taken  by  the  / 
«osi  Ingenious  engineer,   Ue  could  not  indeed  but  adnlre  liw 
laudable  in'genuity  of  these  peopip  In  cultivating  their  \dil 
wUh  10  ouch  economy.    The  indefatigable  labor  In  Mking/ 
these  Mttle  fields  in  so  rugged  a  situation,  the  care  ard 
industry  with  whith  they  Mre  transplanted,  watfred  «nd,1tept 
in  order    surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  W  had  ever  sUn 
before.'"  / 

Cook  also  cofflwnted  on  agriculture.    On  a  trip  Inland/he  "did  not 

ob^efve  a  smgle  spot  of  ground  that  was  capable  of  lapioien>nt.  left 

unljlanted;  and.  indeed,  it  appeared. .  .hardly  possible  fo^  the  country  to 

b^  cultivatpd  to  a  greatpr  advantagp.*  / 

And  on  personal  relationships,  herp  again  is  Cookj 

It  W4S  a  pleasute  to  observe  Hith  how  c^ch  affecViOn  the 
»rt)rtcn  managed  thp>r  infants,  and  how  re«dily  the'«en  lent 
then  assistance  to  such  tender  officp.*' 

Or  Captain  George  Vancouver,  noting  the  "fair  a/id  honest  deallHg  In 
all  their  co'meroa)  intercourse"  and  the  calm  and  ^rderlinpst  of  the 
ppopip  "although  thpie  was  not  a  chief  or  any  persqn  of  distinction 
amongst  f^n  to  enforce  thPir  good  behaviour^  nelt/ier  nan  nor  woun 
attpitipt^i  :o  come  on  bo^rd.  without  first  obtaining  pemission;  and  when 
this  was   vfuspd.  thpy  remamrd  pptfprtly  quiet  ift  thptr  canoes  alongsidr. 

Or  V^'^coitvpi'  on  a  pprfoimancp  of  hula: 

Tht  fPti"  la  inrptnt  consisted  of  thm  pat  ts.;  and  was  pprfoimcd 
by  th  pp  diflp.ent  parties  consisting  of  atkivp  two  hundied 
wcjfii>n  m  each,  who  ranged  themselves  in  riye  o»-  su  rows.. .The 
whol-  of  thts  nump,  ous  group  was  'n  perfcc/  uniSOn  of  vaic»- 
and  rrtioit,  tiiat  it  wpi  p  impossible  evpn  ho  the  hrnd  of  a 
f  iMr]«>f,  to  have  dtvretopd  tne  Ipast  varia|fto'i     Their  vnrces 


/ 


11  »tas  oltr..  br-rn  rpfiaripd  thai  (apiain  couk  brou<]lit  t.i  liawu ^1  soPk^thitLi 
the  Hawan.tn.  had  npver  bpfort-  spp».    Imf    That  was  not  -II  Iip  brought.  Hp 
brouQUl  vprnin  that  would  In  1 1..^.  ihfrU  ihc  riivi  ron,m.„t .    And  he  brought 
dlscosp  that  wnuld  torturP  and  destroy  tKc  orople.    But  hp  also  brought.  In 
HirtPir  and  thp  ninds  ot  hi%  ryn ,  a  vUm  of  thp  world  that  could  not  CO  enlst 
With  tha»  of  thp  ppopip  trhn  t>ould  uelroif^*  hin  as  their  guest.    He  brou9ht 
yapltaliSM.  he  brought  WpstPrn  poltticol  idpas»  and  he  brouyht  thrUtlanlty. 
txX  us  sep  how  thpsp  nitrh  up  with  thP^relpvant  parallp)  ideas  fn  Hewailan 
itxlety  and  indioenous  sorlptlps  gpnprolly. 

^  I.    In  capitalism  Cook  brou-jht  wfth  hiai  (in  what  nnp  econonist  has  tailed 
a  "Binimal  structural  dpfinltion")  an;  pconomtc  system  that  places  fh  thah^nds  " 
of  pAvate  Individuals  and  firns  the  mrans  of  production.    That  is,  those 
"naterWl  .«ans  PSSPnttal  to  tnp  surHval  of  the  1ndivldu»l  or  the  9roop." 
reans  t)lai  in  indigenous  societies  .     ar^  hpld  in  coeipoti.  were»  In  Cook's 
homland\  the  priva'.e  |iro|>priy  of  a  wpalthy  f„.    further,  as  o|ipnsPd  to  thp 
economlca\ly  non  conp-'tHjvp  and  mm  atquisitivp  indigenous  forrs  of  natei  ial  ♦ 
distribution  of  goods  (hltpre  "no  rvtn  nepd  go  hungry  whllp  anothpi  eats"), 
in  capital  iin  Cook  brought  with  nlii,  thp  abstract  notion  of  injnpy.  »^{th  all 
Its  Idpoiogidal  trappin.js.  and  th^  tdpa  that  thp  proper  method  of  its 
distribution  ^no.tg  people  is  through  thp  copipptlttve  arena  oi  the  wrkpipUce, 

Whatever  ^an  bP  said  for  or  against  capltaHSm,  this  njch  Is  beyond 
dispute     the  nAtion  of  prlvatp  ^nershlp  of  land  and  pnvatp  control  of  all 
othpr  a-.Pr  ;ts  of\goods  acquis  itfon  ant*  'Mribution  is  at  the  hpart  of  thp 
systpiB.  s:  too  isVthp  Idea  of  Ubor  as  a  conlTodity  to  te  houoht  «nd  sold. 
Under  thp  Cconon-tA  systen  that  prevailed  In  Cook's  hondand  and  In  the  minds 
of  his  tr.'.,.  n.|  orH-^haH  A  fiq».J  to  ciPrrl.as  a  rwlf.T  o\  roursr.  access  tn 
food,  'lolhimj.  shelter,  r.«?dwiil  care,  or  wbtk;  all  of  thpse  j.erp  artlflrs  or 
wans  of  tr,tdc  th.it  ey.h  individual  haH  to  wrest  frOM  a  rp>»i-»ling  Ktmiinity  of 
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others  Nhc  pUccd  gre«t  v«1ur  on  th»  personal  tritti  of  l^lHoii,  ieH-r»n«ncc, 
and  cunning.    Individual  4ur¥lv*l  rwtcd  not  on  lnterdep#fldfnce,  but  on 
ifldfpendence-'on  personal  eKploitatlon  of  other*,  rather  on  comnal  tharlofl 
with  thfci. 

i.    tn  Cngland,  where  Cook  and  hU  mn  cane  fron,  there  WM  a  king. 
Thmlh  no  lonfler  possessed  of  the  autocratic  pcwer*  of  Mny  of  hU 
predXttori  (these  had  been  lost,  along  with  the  king's  head,  at  an  Mrller 
\     tlM^e  Mng  of  tnglard  still  syrtwllted  an  Individual  atop  the  pyraaldil 
^structure  of  the  state.    Indeed,  It  had  not  ^wo  that  long  since  tho  tl«e 
when  Puritans  Mke  Christopher  Goodman  and  Henry  Bui  linger  h«d  openly 
questioned  the  unllMted  power  of  the  throne—and  hed  to  hide  out  In  Geneva 
or  Hotlani  as  a  result. 

Honovpr,  the  relatively  new  parliamentary  political  systea  of  tngland 
was  stIU  nothing  like  that  In  Indigenous  societies;  on  the  contrary.  It  was 
in  Mny  ways  precisely  the  revprse  of  that  c«won  to  Indigenous  societies. 
Whereas,  as  Diamond  put  It,  In  Indigenous  societies  leadership  tends  to  be 
"cwminal  and  traditional,  not  political   or  secular,"  In  England  UederthlP 
was  MM  both  political  and  secular,  not  coroJnal  or  traditional. 

Like  the  etononic  syste«,  the  political  systea  was  Intensely  cii^ietltiw 
and  tndivi^uilislic.    Notions  of  extended  Unship  relations,  of  naturally 
eipected  and  accepted  reciprocity,  of  tea^^ral  and  aundane  pwer  n  bound  up 
wtthin  t^o  "^•b  of  a  larger  real ity— these  had  no  place  in  the  mdern  WJrld  of 
ei-inteenf  century  Ingl^nd.    Power,  :ilte  roncjr.  was  sinply  to  be  seUed  by  those 
ro\\  1.11;  I ri9  and  fit  to  iMke  the  effort.   And  those  withwit  poirtr  look  their 
livpv  ir.  thfir-  hanrfs  should  thejr  attempt  to  resist  or  elude  Its  grasp. 

3.    finally,  there  wdS  Christianity,  the  belief  systen  that  enveloped 


All  mail    on  thv  econoinic,  political,  and  religious  fronts--as  Stanley 
[u.wmd  has  M-r'.irke'l.  tie  Western  and  lndlgenou«i  world  viivs  'arr  as 
*ntithenf-l  a-,  it  iv  puv.iMc  for  lultur.il  attributes  to  becca*  within  the 
linit\  of  thi'  hu'Mn  conditiO'i."*'  ^^♦'■'•i 

Bcfufc  turning  to  look  at  the  effects  of  Western  ideas  and  social 
practlii'\      the  people  of  Hawaii,  It  worth  taking  a  brief  glance  at  the 
effi-f  ts  of  thovc  Idean  and  Practices  on  the  people  who  hrooght  them  to 
H.r^aH.    Wi-  h4»p  already  srei»,  through  the  ejffs  of  a  nuffcer  of  observers, 
what  the  In-jlish  voya<jer(  encounlrred  upon  their  arrival  In  HawaH'-thc 
HwaiiAos'  "ulrost  attention  to  cleanliness*.  In  Archibald  Caopbell'S 
viords;  "th.-  kindne-is  and  fond  attention"  of  the  people  for  one  another 
«"ci  for  thPir  children.  iP  Vanrouv«'r's  langu4ge;  or,  in  Archibald  Heniles* 
teriM  ,  "thr  lajdahl*-  uiQi-njUy     indf fat igoble  labor... the  care  and 
ii.Uivtr/"  of  th"  hj*<<»iiar»  n^oplei  a  people  of  whom  CooJr  would  renarkt 
"rn  (i-oplc  tn.l.i  tr.idp  with  TOre  honevty";  a  people  of  whom  all  visitors 
would         fnff^  of  their  Strength  and  health  and  beauty.    This  was  the 
«irld  thr  fnjli\h  l.ad  "^discowered".    What  had  they  left  behind? 

ThPy  l.fi  hPhlod  A  nation  In  which  a  third  of  the  population  lived 
■oil  thp  h-«'r  »r.irnin  o»  %ub% istam p'  and  often  fell  below  itj  nalnutrltlon 
♦  ,  rLri.HW,  .K^in'i  children,  broke  the  bodies  of  adults,  and  Starved 

boih   a  cnmntton  only  tenporarily  alleviated  by  the  farous 
.."ft.  utlT  dp%ppr4'ton  set  In     They  left  behind  a  nation  of 
'Trt  w.fh.  awn.,  oth-r  terrible  Illnesses,  "an  all  Imt  univers.1l 
.iltfi    fMr  ^-ithpr  MlUd  or  bltnde.l  or  "poLkourkcd  and 

iifi-    H-.  nulrUiirtr  nf  *utlm     Thry  irft  behind  a  peoplp  of 


niijp  ri'V. 
nnt  a  fp. 
ff.'.d  r»  ■ 

dptl'  A' 
lhM»,>'.'' 


and  nurtured  the  social  world.    It  could  not  have  been  «re  different  fro* 
that  of  the  Hawallans  or  of  indigenous  people  In  general.   T1«  was  seen  a* 
linear,  proceeding  fro«  a  specific  beginning  to  an  leninent  and  apocalyptic 
end.   The  earthly  world  and  the  spiritual  world  were  separated  by  an  1««nse 
,„lf..and  collared  to  the  spiritual  world  the  earthly  world  was  a  pit  of 
ghastly  depravity. 

Tht  cl,.,n  btU..n  tM  MrtMy  .nd  «Pfltu.l  rwlw  »M  ff*^  •»  «•«• 
other  iuMl.Utont  of  r,.11t,.   P.r««nt  .««9  th«e  .abdl,UI«H  w.r.  U.«. 
,,p.r.tln,  Ood.  «n.  .nd  Mture.   M  ...  U.n.cei»l«t  .nd  iMn.  n  Henri 
Fr.nkfort  h«  rnioi.  "r-lnrt  outbid,  n.tur..  e.ploltin,  U  for  .  H«HI.00d... 
but  «.«r  »hTln,  It.  WWHou,  11fe.-«  -lUtur..-  «  the  Chrl.tl.n  ^ 
th«1o,l.n  Ch.r1«  0.,!.  fUtl,  P-ti  It.       not  Mcr«l  for  th.  ChrUtl.n.- 
Thu..  .(-.kin,  .»  .  Cl.rl.tl.n-tho«,b  not  „«rUlc.ll»--tl«. .dIttlnjuUI.*! 
tucntleth  century  hbtorUn  Lynn  KliUe  could  ob»er»e-. 

u.       tuMrlor  to  rutur*.  contm?tuou»  of  It.  tdlllnj  to  u»e  ' 

7.^r,\^'9^X  <*tch  .™  Idol.troui  b««».  U»y  ...u« 
tptrit  In  n«tur«.«4 

m.  tKey  ch»PP«l  o-n  tr»».  but  ChrUtUn  .l.»l«.rl«  .Uo  did  -cl. 
.1...    R.l.ntlml,  drl,«,  to  -Ip.  fro-  th.  f^-  of  th.  »rtb  nU,io^ 
f.lth  but  th,lr  0-n.  Chrlltl-n  „l»lon.rl«  b.c«.  not  ».ly  ».  f««.t  lln.  of 

«„t  cur,lon  into  the  r«t  of  th.  «rld.  thw        .1«  r,«t«tl«.rl« 

,t  th,  be.rt  of  p.lltlc.1  turbuLnc.  .t  ho-."  In  »hort.  f.r  fr»  funetlonln, 
...  the  w.y  th.t  belief  iyitem  do  <»»n9  Indigenous  peopl.-ttat  U.  >.  •» 
l„te,r4tl,e  force,  unltlno  th,  ,.rled  re.lm  of  re.llt,  end  pn"ldln9 
Mulllbr.un  to  th,  .ocl.l  pr<.ce»    CbrUtl.nll,  itro,e  to  .eor,9«te  end 
hlrr.rchlc.il,  r.nk  the  r,..«  of  rCllt,  while  e„dle.,l,  dl.ruptln,  th.  .0.1.1 
order. 


whom  -only  a  relatively  snail  proportlnn. .  at  any  oivt  n  tloe  was  both  he.ilthy 

and  attractive,  quite  apart  from  the  nor^ial  features  of  snrll  and  dirt.*  What 

was  wrong  with  them?   Here  are  the  words  of  Princeton's  Lawrence  Stone, 

today's  leading  social  historian  of  that  period; 

Both  seies  suffered  long  periods  of  crippling  ^Jlne**.  ^^J^^^ 
incapacitated  them  for  ronths  or  years,    tven  v.hen  relatively 
'  well ,  they  often  suffered  fro«  disorders  which  nadesex 

painful  to  then  br  unpleasant  to  their  P||^J"*" ^.^^J" 
suffered  fron  a  whole  series  of  ^J^* 
particularly  leuchorrhoea,  but  also  vaolnal  ulcers,  tuwurs, 
Inflannatlons  and  haeeorrhages  which  otUn  nade  sejual 

Intercourse  disagreeable,  P«»«'"l  J^J"'*:*'^!;-.?;*!^?!; 
nist  very  often  have  had  bad  breath  frxm  the  rotting  teeth 
and  constant  stomach  disorders  »*lch  can  be  documented  fro« 
naiiy  sources,  while  suppoiating  ulcers,  tciema,  scabs, 
running  sores  and  other  nauseating  skin  diseases  were 
a«tre«ely  corri»n,  and  often  lasted  for  years." 

Then  of  course  there  was  "the  ever-present  risk  of  venereal  disease.' 

The  great  Boswell.  for  one.  contracted  gonorrtea  at  least  seventeen  different 

tl«es." 

In  addition  to  the  stench  of  disease  and  sl«pl«  bodily  filth  (in  tngland, 
as  in  France  up  to  the  end  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  coeinon  for  women 
-to  die  without  ever  once  having  taken  a  bath'--unl ike  nen  who  had  to  bathe 
occasionally  while  in  nilltary  service),    there  were  the  ever-present  odon 
of  deat)!  and  e/cr««ent.    'In  towns  of  the  eighteenth  century,*  Stone  wHtes, 
«,he  city  ditches,  rmi  often  filled  with  Stagnant  water,  were  coownly  tAed 
a^  latrlnesi  butchers  killed  anlnals  In  their  shops  and  threw  the  offal  of 
the  ca^asses  into  the  streets;  dead  anlMls  were  left  to  decay  and  fester 
^Jheri  they  ley  "   Human  encreinent  was  dumped  In  the  streets  each  nlgnt.  And, 
in  addit-    ,  "a  special  prohlen"  was  the  phcnoBienon  of  -poor's  holes':  Marge, 
deep,o;.en  Pits  in  which  were  laid  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  side  by  side,  row 
upon  .ow  -    The%e  huge  pits  were  left  uncovered  until  entirely  filled  with 
co.pir.,  causing  one  conienporary  to  compUin:  "How  noise^(»r  the  Stench  Is 
that  a.isp^  froM  these  holev  so  staw«l  with  dead  bodies,  especially  In 
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Mtlfy  itasonv  «nd  afier  r«ln.-*^ 

This  Mas  -civil iMlion.-  A  fir  cry  froa  H«wiii.  M  thtn  tbert  Mrt  thi 
chUdrtn.    InfAnllcldt       cQonOn-Ml.  •»  ullh  othtr  fort*  of  tKrlfice  In 
torn  indl9enou»  locitliti.  for  rellglouft  rt«tont»  bul  because  of  fiMnciit 
detp«r«l(on.    Tha  %»ge  dtiparatlon  led  lo  iht  abandorvwnl  of  ttouiMMh  of 
infant*  aach  yttr.  ataoti  all  of  Mtion  died.   Thota  Mtio  didn'l  dia  IndlaUly 
Mere  ttni  off  lo  parith  HOrkhoum»  Mher*  thay  toon  did--tflMliB»»  teceute  of 
neglect »  olher  Um%  because  of  nurder;  poisoning  idlh  gin       a  favorite 
technique  used  by  sooie  nurses.  And  on  all  this  «isery  there  mm,  of  courte. 
someone  always  ready  to  Mke  a  profit.'  nhe  Overseers  of  the  Poor»  ifio 
eitraclFd  a  lunp  sua  Irm  the  f ether,  or  the  putative  f ether  If  the  Infant 
MS  a  ba>tard.  and  nade  a  clear  profit  frm  the  early  death  of  the  child. "'^ 

The  capitalist  ethos  could  do  better  than  simly  prey  on  the  deaths  of 

children,  however;  It  could  prey  nore  profitably  en  their  lives.   9om  were 

•virtually  enslaved-  for  prostitution  or  to  serve  es  pleli-potliets*  apprenUcei. 

Others  su/fered  crueller  fates: 

Some  hid  their  teeth  torn  out  to  serve  n  artificial  teeth 
^-      for  the  rich;  others  Mere  deliberately  Miwd  by  beggan  to 
arouse  compassion  and  extract  aim.      tven  this  letter 
crime  Mas  one  upon  which  the  law  looked  with  a  remarkably 
.  tolerant  eye.    In  1761  a  be^ar  w(Mun«  convicted  of 
dellberitely  -putting  out  the  eyes  of  children  with  whOM  she 
went  about  the  country"  in  order  to  attract  pity  and^alK^  was 
sentenced  to  no  more  than  two  years'  luinsonaent.'* 

Thus,  tht  hoi»  country  of  Captain  Cook.   NoMever  nany  words  a  picture  mty 

be  worth,  a  ^noiparatlve  glargce  at  the  contenporary  prints  of  eighteenth  century 

England  i^i  Hawaii  on  the  foUowing  pages  tell  en  inportant  tale.   The  would-be 

saviors  C  the  Hawallans  left  a  homeland  littered  Mitl.  hungry,  deprived*  sick, 

and  vicloasly  exploited  nen.  women,  and  children,  to  bring  the  beacon  of 

civ11iX4(ion  to  a  heilthy.  strong,  happy,  and  well-nourished  people.   They  left 

a  .latlon  wh^rr  avarice  wis  accepted  and  where  vast  concentrations  of  wealth  and 

political  power  %jere  held  by  a  tiny  handful  of  nen,  to  bring  enlightenment  to  a 
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Ivffn  Ralph  S.Kuykendall.  the  dean  of  Western  historians  of  Hawaii  and 
author  of  what  Is  luflnonly  regarded  is  the  -definitive"  history,  devotes  Just 
eleven  paijM  of  his  three  Urge  volumes  to  -A  CI  linpse  of  Ancient  Hawaii  - 
JV.Jl*!S4!I«IL_'>l"Jl''05)«  Voluow  (  (Honolulu:    University  of  Hteall  press »  ig38) 

IK  a^f'  eirllest  settlement  discovered  to  date  has  been  traced  to  around 
ill  t.Uull''^  ridiocarbon  analyses  of  artifacts,  and  research  continues  that 
wy  establish  even  earlier  settlements.    See  11.  David  Tuggle's  sumirv  of 
recent  research  In  the  chapter  on  Hawaii  in  Mse  0.  Jennings,  ed  »  The 
UTJ^^}9^1_o1Jo\jnt%l9  (Caaftrldgei   Harvard  University  Press.  igNj7"It  u 
worllT  notW  that  these  latest  scientific  findings  only  prove  what  the  Haw  liens 
themse  yei  have  always  s.i1d-.bas1nij  their  calculations  on  genealogies  owsed 
on  orally  from  generation  to  generation.    See  Abraham  romim!er»  An  Account 
bf  the  Polynesian  «ace>  Volume  I  (London:    Trubnee  h  Co..  18/8)1  pp.  iK-lfo. 

Books!^l5MK  pp'Tlt'lls  ^''^^  °^       ^''^"^^^y^  ^"•^  BninswicK:  Transection 

*lbld. .  pp.  13MJ4;  Dorothy  Lee»  -The  Religious  Dlnemlon  of  Hunan 
Experience-  (orlginilly  puhlished  In  mi),  in  hJr  Freeh  and  Cu  turT 
(Fnglewood  Cliffs     PrentiCr  Hal  1 .  HS9) .  n.  leg.   vmmre 

^Oiionnd.  pp.  US.  14S. 

H  I,                           Pierre  Clastres.  Society _Aja Inst  the  State  (New  York- 
Urixen  Cooks.  1977),  esp.  pp.  169  1/4.   

^Diuiond*  p.  136. 

'ibid.,  p.  138. 

r  JMI'^*  ^''IV'l^'  TUc  Primttlve  World  md  Its  TranWnmyiM^.  (Uhaca: 
Cornell  University  Press.  I^STI,  pp.  ?0-?I.  ' —  »i»M«v«. 

^'^lee.  p.  I6S. 

'^Rcdflcld.  p.  5S. 

'^Olangnd.  p.  138. 

^Ibid  .  p.  142. 

^*Cln:res.  PP  J62-163. 

*^TheSe  observitlons  fill  the  pages  of  the  writings  of  ill  the  eirly  Uestem 
eiplorcrs     See  eiperlally  the  following:    Junes  Cook.  A  Voyiqp  to  the  Pacific 
OrMn....  Three  volu^nes  (london.  |/fl4);  Ooroe  Vancou  VrVT^y7n>"orFrscoV^TV 
[Vh^;i^>^.P<c<m  Ocea^       Sli  volumes  (London.  lR01);l?FciiffcTfTifl£FelT7* 
h^>t6a.^WunS:thTWr6.    {n(^  York.  18l7)i  Ul  lllani  Shaler,  Journal  pf  a  Voyage 

ArtfiJbaT«flien/{es.nr«„afTT^^^^  ¥l]llaB  f.  Jhsoo  (Honolulu. 
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land  whero  the  economy  was  coeiaunal  and  where  luch  oligarchic  weitth  and  power 
was  noffOAistent.  And  they  sailed  in  ships  Mnned  by  conscript  crcws-^to 
liberate  a  people  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  conscription. 

As  for  the  religious  ideis  that  descended  on  the  Hawallans-rellglous 
idaas»  froia  America,  that  uere  a  thin  velvet  glove  cor.cealing  the  econoaiic 
notives  they  conUined  in  their  f  ist-^they  will  be  treated  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  section. 


t.S.  Crolqhill  Handy  and  ftiry  K^irrna  PuliiW  The  Polynesian  Favfly  System 
In  Ka->_Hawari  (Rutland.  Vermont:  Charles  1.  TuttTe.  rt7>l  "[RcprwTor  l4sff" 
edftTon.  pubTished  hy  the  Polynesian  Society.  Inc.]  .  pp.  S-6. 

^'e.S.  HotGhlll  Handy  md  tlWabeth  Oreen  Handy,  with  the  col labornt ion 
of  t4ary  Kav/em  Pukul.  Native  Planters  in  Old  Hawaii  (Honolulu:  fllshop  llusetm 
Press.  1972).  p.  20.    "  ~  

18 

Tuttle.  -Hawaii'  In  Jennings,  ed..  The  Prehistory  of  Hi;fa11 .  p.  19S;  cf. 
».J.  Honwon.  "The  formation  of  Primitive  S'taTrsTrTPfrConiactTuitMl  I  »- 
doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Ari/Ona.  ig;6. 

^'Marl, 


20, 


rion  Kelly,  flajestic  Ka-u  (Honolulu:  Bishop  .'k^sewa,  1930).  p.  vil. 
'Handy.  Handy,  ind  Pukul.  ?*aljve  Planter,  p.  63. 


t.S.  Crilghlll  Handy.  Cultural  Revolution  in  Hawaii  (Honolulu:  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relitlons.  1931).  p.  TDT.  '■ 

'^Hindy.  Handy,  md  Pukui.  flatlve  Planters,  p.  63. 


2S, 


Handy»  Culturil  Revolution,  pp.  11-12. 
*lbid. .  p.  M. 

Handy.  Handy,  md  Pukul.  Hatlve  Planters,  p.  326. 


David  flalo.  Hanajlan  Antiquities  (originally  published  in  1893)-- 
(Honolulu:    Bishop  ftseu^i  Press,  I95li;  p.  201.  note  IS. 

^'Kelly.  .'iajestic  Ka'u.  p.  1. 

'"^For  othe.  exinples.  see  flarion  Kelly,  -Changes  in  Land  Tenure  In  Hawili. 
1778- ISSO,**  Misters  Thesis.  University  of  Hawaii,  p.  37.  and  ,'ialo.  Hawaiian 
Antiquities .2n?-203.   

'^lo.  p.  19S. 

'^Handy  and  Pukul.  The  Polynesian  family  System,  p.  7. 


Hindy.  CulluraljlejMilul^  p.  3, 
Ibid.,  p.  14. 


C.S  Craighill  Handy.  I  vnesim  Religion  (Honolulu:  Bishop  tliseun. 
1927).  p   :i.  "  — 

^*«Al-^nlel  8.  Fi^rson.  Unwrlttej!_Literiture_of  Hawaii  (Uashlngton* 
Bureau  of  'rerlcan  Fthnolo:)y.  RWT.  p.  i<n  "~ 


Cnnk,  A  Vo/.l^t.  Voli'«e  III.  p.  4. 
*tten/ies.  Hawaii  riei .  p.  91. 


0.  Samel  I.  Journal  of  Cook's  Third  Voyage. ..  ('la  nusrrint  copy  in 
Bishop  Musouin)  ■  *^ 
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^^SMUr,  Jounxl  of  t  yoyftt.  pp.  lU,  m. 


Xook,  Volm  11  J.  p.  112;  VoIum  tl.  p.  <)Q. 


VoluJ  V*"p'"r8*  *  Volant      p.  99;  Volint  1.  p.  301; 

.  Kinflihip       tht  6odi  (Dilugo:   Unlvtrtlly  of  CMU90 

Pm».  I9W),  p.  344. 

.  ,  ^£5fC^**  C^*'*  ^wf^tyy  (London:   Rgutlttfoa  I  Kigali 

PAU I t  19oO/i  p.  IS. 

**Lynn  Uhltt,  Jr.,  "Tht  H1«tor1c«1  Rootf  of  Our  IC0I09IC  Critit/ 
kltiKt.  1S5  (Hirch  10.  1967).  1203-ltO;. 

**0n  C«lv1n1sa  in  CngUnd  «t  tht  1nU11«ctu4l  •«!  psychological  lourte  of 
tht  wrid'i  firit  full-fctit  rtvolutlon.  itt  niCMtl  UtlMr.  Tht  tewlutlon 
of  tht  U\nU  (Ntw  York.   Athtntyi.  1972). 


^'1 


DUnDnd.  p.  129. 


•••vn-enct  Stow,  Tht  Un  and  HirrUqt  In  EiwUnd.  1800  1800 

(HtH  York;    H#rptr  I  Row.  1^77).  pp.  486-40^  Frtviout  suoUtlOM.  , ~»4»  76. 


'Ibid, 
'ibid.,  pp.  77-78. 
Ibid.,  p.  47S. 


'  Ibtd.   Although  Stont't  wrk,  hiMd  on  an  tttonlthlfigly  Urgt  My  of 
priwry  lourctt.  U  copnonly  rtgardtd  at  tht  m%t  thorough  and  tophi ttlcattd 
trtatntnt  of  Cngland'i  social  mrld  during  thil  ptrlod.  upporting  dat4  can 
be  found  In  nwntroui  othtr  ttudlti.  Stt,  for  tJta«p1t:   CdMird  Shorttr.  Tht 


Kak  no  of  tht  Hodem  Faw  W  Hew  York:   Batic  Bookt,  1977h  EdMrd  Miortir 
*  HUtorjr  of  yoatn'i  Bo3TiT  {nt^  York.    Btllc  Bookl.  1982);  J.  Clifford* 
"Some  Atptcti  of  London  lift  In  tht  Mld-tlghtHnth  Ctntury.*  In  F.  Fritx  ar 
0.  M111l«n5,  ed»..  City  and  Society  In  tht  tightetnth  Ctntjirv  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Prtif .  1973};  and  tht  elastic  wrk  oT  H.O.  fitorgt 
London  lift  In  tht  tlqhtttnth  Century  (London,  192S). 


Section  tt. 


1778  to  tht  PrtHBL, 


Section  IL 

By  the  end  of  thf  Iflth  century,  Kdwalldnt  had  betn  living  on  all  the  Mjor 
islands  of  4h<f  far- flung  HaM^llan  archipelago  for  towe  1400  yeart.   hiring  long 
isolated  centuries,  Hawallani  wnaged  their  resourcet  with  nich  skill  and  Indui- 
trlousness  thit  their  Intensely  cultivated  valleys  and  »itll^1nUlned  fllhpondt 
sustained  a  large  population  variously  estlnated  fro«  150,000  to  400,000  at  tht 
tlow  of  Jaws  Cook's  arrival  In  W?8.^ 

the  way  of  life  of  the  Hawaiian!  was  llnller  to  that  of  other  IndlgtnOMt 
peoples^-they  enjoyed  e  materiel  and  Spiritual  retatlonihlp  with  the  earth. 
The  people  of  the  land,  the  maka'alnana.  took  their  tuttenance  fr««  tdwt  they 
planted  in  th.*  earth  and  harvested  froai  tht  sea.  Hawallans  wtrt.  abovt  tifrythlng 
else,  t  planter  people.  Their  villages  were  cluttered  near  tht  ocean  end  the 
streams,  and  they  cultivated  the  valleys  as  carefully- tended  gardens,  lerly 
Hawallans  lived  with  the  spirits  of  the  netural  world  and  respected  their  own 
huiran  place  in  the  natural  order. 

According  to  anthropologist  Marlon  Kelly,  life  In  eerly  Hawtri  was  e  tint  of 

■lf11a'i  >.of  peact  and  cal«"  w»>efl  "people  all  worked  together.'  Social  organlie- 

tlon  was  egalitarian  at  first,  but      the  population  grew, 

the  elders  bece»fte  the  chiefs  (ellM)  who  nanagtd  the  resources 
that  Ha»<ailans  attributed  to  thegods.   That  which  wet  created 
by  the  gods,  they  reasoned,  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  As 
ad-^intstrators  of  tht  gods*  dsna1nt,fit  chltfs  tstlgntd  perctls 
of  land  to  farwrs  to  cuUivalt.  Khtn  tht  populttlon  of  a  land 
Increased,  the  chiefs  and  engi  eerlng  eiptrti^-tht  kahuna — 
pW^ntd  larger  gardens.   The  people  built  these  gardens  and  the 
1«'-e  Irrigation  systems  to  provide  fiore  water  for  the  gardens 
to  ike  them  wore  productive.    The  chiefs  did  not  ect  as  •owners' 
of  private  property.    They  acted  as  elders  of  faalllts  and  cowwnl- 
tirs    The  Chiefs  were  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  thtli* 
D»JDle    k  flood  chief  took  care  of  his  people.   And  the  people  took 
t4rt  of  their  good  chiefs,   tht  land  was  not  the  prWate  property 
of  chief* ...they  were  only  the  caretakers  Of  every  Hawallans*  use 
rights  to  the  land  and  Its  resources.  2 


This  analysis  is  echoed  by  scholars  Handy  and  Puku'1  «d»  clalu  that  "thert  was 
no  conception  of  Ownership  of  water  or  land  but  only  the  use  of  water  and  land^ 
in  oarly  Hawal'1.^ 

There  w*i  no  king  In  early  Hawal'i  until  tht  eoaing  of  tht  wtst  helped  to  crtttt 
one.   This  is  to  say  that  one  result  of  Western  influence  was  the  rise  to  power  of 
t  slnglt  king.  Tht  link  between  kingship  eitd  private  property  i»  wd*  iHth  the 
coning  of  the  tost,  although  the  ectual  Institution  of  private  pro>   ty  does  not 
cone  into  being  until  the  Great  Hahele  of  1848.  The  Handy  s  and  Puku'i  stete  that 
"the  idea  of  private  ownership  of  lend  i^i  unknown  until  the  tt«hawha  autocrtey 
(Ui«haMha  I,  1810'1819),  esteblished  as  e  result  of  tht  intrusion  of  fortign 
conctpts,  set  up  tht  fi^nt  of  •onarehy.  a  politlco-socltl  pittem  alien  to  tht 
Polynesian  Kene  heretofore.' 

8efore  this  Intrusion,  the  ruling  authorities  had  been  tht  chltfs,  of  Mhlch 

there  were  Mveral,  rather  than  the  king,  of  which  there  ca«  to  be  only  one  as 

a  result  of  Uestern  contact.   Moreover,  these  chiefs  did  not  »#n  the  land*  they 

a^naged  and  supervised  it.   And  even  »(t>»n  the  king  did  ascend  over  everyone,  he 

did  so  as  a  representetive  of  the  gods  end  on  their  behalf.  Thus  kingly  authority 

was  not  personal  but  represtntetive.  And  the  power  of  the.  chiefs  over  tht  ptoplt 

continyed  only  so  long  as  they  were  treated  with  respect  and  care.   JMku'i  and  tht 

Handys  tuplaln  this  relationship  between  the  people,  tht  chltfs,  and  the  gods  •% 

a  for*  of  spiritual  trusteeship: 

The    (airi  nui.  gr«at  chief),  the  ranking  aristocrat  idto  ws 
pariiiii^Oyreason  of  geneological  privacy,  was  a  living  scion 
If  lono  and  ane,  and  as  tuch  was  instruoinUl  In  the  Mg  co- 
re.TgTous  maC^Tlon  of  rain  and  flowing  water  ^^'^^  gave  life 
to  taro  and  'trtla  and  other  plants,  dcnesticated  and  wild,  and  to 
the  earth  In-Wch  they  grew-   the  parawunt  «hlef.  torn  on  the. 
soil  hence  first-born  of  the  gaka'alnana  of  e  nku  (Island  or 
dutriTti:  mAx  a  wdii*  In  whoii  was  vested  dlvTi^^power  and  autho- 
Vsll    m  tols  investeent.  which  was  *»»»>l'«^«<J/J*"-^l»i:" 
as  well  as  by  geneological  prliwcy,  was  instruhentel  in  providing 
only  a  Channeling  of  power  and  authority,  not  a  vested  right.  The 
person  of  the  ${v±      "cred  (L*^.)  as  though  he  were  a  god  (akua). 
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HK  poHi*r  «nd  atfthorlty  (mim)  wre  coopUtt,    But  thil  Mt  not 
eqiiivdirnt  to  our  Furopean  concept  of  *d1vlno  right*.  The 
nui.  in  old  H«H«ilan  thtnktng  and  practice,  did  not  eRtrcit'e 
persoMiil  damlnlon*  but  ch«nn*1«d  dcninlen.    In  other  words,  ht 
MS  a  trustee.   The  Instances  In  which  an  alf'j  nul  >Mf  rejected  . 

 and  even  killed  hecaute  of  hU  abuse  of  his  role  art  sufficient 

"  ■  proof  th4t  it  MS  not  personal  euthority  but  trusteeship  that 

estAbtishcd  rlQht  (£ono].  & 

While  th»  nuterial  basis  of  HaMllan  society  MS  a  subsistence  tcono^r.  the 

spiritual  basis  ms  to  b«  found  In  the  many  contours  end  moods. of  the  natural  wrid. 

lidtMllan  9ods  were  often  manifested  In  nature  .and  appealed  to  In  t1«es  of  both 

famine  and  plenty.  Mr  and  p«ac».    HaMllan  chants  and  gtntOloQltS  prtsfot  Vt  tilth 

a  picture  of  a  people  wholly  at  how  In  nature,  rather  than  painfully  sopiratad 

from  It  as  the  Western  Invaders.   The  KumuHpo.  forenost  HaMllan  crvatlon  chant» 

rfvrals  that  Hawdllans  haa  a  profound  scientific  understanding  of  the  evolution 

of  natural  forms  and  Mn's  dependence  on  them  for  food,. shelter,  clothing,  Indotd, 

far  thp  very  continuity  of  the  people.^  Nature,  to  the  HeMllan,  ms  •  larger 

uiiivi'isc  th<in  mail  who  was  but  one  part  of  the  whole  along- with  other  anlMls,  the 

taru  and  brpadfrult.  the  sea.  NKMiirtalns,  and  forests,  the  stones  and  the  rain- 

brlnjlng  heavi>ns.    tt  would  be  Incorrect  to  say  that  HAMllans  worshipped  nature 

or  tttro  soo.<»how  c)o'.er  to  It.    They  had;  rather,  a  delicate  understanding  of,  and 

respect  fur  life's  variations  and  Interdependency,  Includliig  that  of  their  own. 

In  thr*  words  of  Hav<alUn  hlstorldo  Samuel  Kamakau.  the  HaMllans'  looked  upon  the 

"winds,' the  rain,  the  land,  and  the  sea... as  loving  friends  with  whoa  m  Share  the 

■  .</ 
unl  vi>rse.  ■  - 

Pollttiv.  1/.  J^hr  pfople  wre  guided  by  tht  ir  alTI  (chiefs)  who  advlnlsten 
thr  \jinAu     '  '.upcrvucd  planting,  harvesting  aid  building  of  houses,  cenoes,  and 
fishpond'..    Tri'  pii.ier  of  tiic*  ^JI'l.  was  not  absoli.-tt.  as  already  observedi  Regarding 
land,  iil.l'j  authority  ms  based  more  on  a  connection         the  gods  (mana)  and  • 
cdp4clt>  to  facilitate  the  flourishing  of  the  land.   Because  the  HaMlians  had  to 


Hilt  iihdt  h.is  ucrurrrd  Is  d  ^lolijht  of  hjnd  and  of  mind.   The  progression 
fi(>   ffuildli'.'ii  to  lii'lividud)  Qwnfrshlp  which  Is  considered  laudable  In  the  Western 
niti  1  IS  riciw  applli-d  to  an  rtitlrply  diffprfnt  cultural  system  where  *use*  rights  to 
thi;  Irtiid  and  wjitpr  have  beon  gudrantred  thiough  their  actual  dally  use  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  ■idWAlians  over  the  centuries.    Ln  other  wrds,  HawlllanS  did  not 
npf^-l  .Individudi  cn^nrrshlji  0^  l£nd.   On  the  contrary,  as  HaMllan  history  reyeilSt 
It  was  the  uesternL*rs.  and  particularly  the  sugar  baronS»  who  needed  prlvata  proptrty 
Uni  tenure  to  gudrahtee  large-scale  production  for  profit. 

The  world  view  of  the  West,  both  European  and  Amrlcan,  Is  that  Individual 
ownership  guarantees  both  security  and  happiness.    But  to  ancient  HaMl1ans»  Indi- 
vidual ownership  MS  not  merely  unnecessary,  since  tha  cooounlt/  enabled  lacurl^ 
and  hdpplness.1t  wa;  also  wrong,  In  the  meaning  of  Unnatural.   Tnat  Is  to  sajf»  lend 
could  not  be  "ohtied"  since  It  belor>^ed  to  the  gods.   But  neither  MS  there  e  need  , 
for  ownership  sinre  thp  land  was  alMys  present,  like  the  air  ettd  tunllght.    Mot  only, 
thffi,  w*s  thej-e  no  "private"  ownership  of  land,  there  MS  no  desire  for  such  owner- 
ship In  anclt>nt  Hdwji'if 

rriu'>,  th#.  (ijoflicts  bctwfpn  al^i '  t  of  differing  districts  and  islands  did  not 
rfvolvp  around  dl'.putpd  ownprshlp  of  lands  but  rather  disputed  i;ontro1  of  lands.  The 
distinction  is  iwanlntfful  becduse  ownership  implies  the  capacity,  perttaps  even  the 
ritjht,  to  do  with  the  land  as  one  sees  fit.  as  one  desires;  whereas  contfot  l^tlles 
ddministrat Ion  of  eaistinrj  land  areas  without  th^  right  to  transfera  the  u^a.  of 
thp  land,    fins  is  in  fact  vhdt  happened  In  precontact  HaMl'i.    Thus  Mr,  «is  In 
tiihpr  iAdi'jr*'..>js  surietips.  did  mit  thredten  the  econoaic  arrangeaents  of  ths  ptapU» 
althoiigh  pri> I •in(|c<>  ronflirt  and  thp  lo'.s  of  men  certainly  disrupted  such  arrdnjenents. 
'it  1 1 1 ,  Mdrfire  ruuld  \ro  tondutted  without  chdnoir.g  the  basic  system  of  land  use 
and  ar.rcss  for  th(<(i'.<«nds  of  it-dKd'aioana .    hew  chiefs  mlgnt  colne  and  go,  but  the 
(ipopli*  st,iypd.  pldritinij  and  harvesting  and  attending  to  the  necessities  of  life. 
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f99d  and  clotht  thanalvat.  thtir  rtlatlonshlp  with  natur*  ms  notfvrtly  direct 
and  dependant.  It  m%  loving  end  aplrltuil.  Tht  kiid  held  the  bones  of  the 
Hawallani'  ancaitori  and  govt  forth  the  nourishing  taro.  The  all'^  Mre  •  wdlwi 
through  which  both  tht  ptopla  and  tht  land  livad. 

Contrary  to  what  Mny  historians  lave  arguod  about  NaMllan  land  l«auro»  i% 
m%  not  faudal.'  Fint.  mny  of  CuropeU  fauda)  trapplnga  wrt  absent  in  aicltnt 
Hairtllan  land  ttnurt*— tht  ptopla  of  tht  land,  tht  i»ka'a1ftena.  wore  not  bound  Co 
tht  land  and  could  aova  froa  ont  aroi  to  anothar  If  thty  to  dttirad)  thty  did  not 
M  alliury  obllQitlona  to  tht  cMtf  of  tht  district  In  which  thty  11vtd»  tad, 
noat  basic  of  all,  tht        did  not  own  tht  land  In  af\y  *d1v1nt  right*  or  Vlwtt 
Mntrahip*  ttnst.  Hithtr,  tht  allM  Mrt  tht  author. tits  ^  tuptrvlttd  tb  vaHout 
land  district!.  Thoir  authoHty.  did  not  trantlaU  tirto  autocracy,  ttpaciaUy  tinea 
the  people  could  rite  up  and  kill  a  cnial  chief. 

Sdcondly,  foudallia  Is  a  EuropMn  ttm  daviMd  to  datcHbt  a  particular  lure* 
ptan  practice,   its  application  to  a  Pwlfic  ayttM  bttr«y«  both  an  Ignoranet  of  tht 
HaMllan  people  and  thtir  culturt  and  an  Inttllactual  lulnass  «htn  confrmttd  yith 
a  lAolly  different  world  viaw.  lut  thart  It  anotHtr  mson  why  foudallia  It  to  oftoft 
used  lAen  ejiplaining  HaMllan  land  ttnura.  |jp  invtntlng  "faudallta*  In  prtconta^t  . 
KaMl'l,  Maitem  scholars  can  transfoni  a  spiritual  lybaiod,  self  •tuff  fclmt  tcoineic 
systta  of  land  use  and  occuMncjr  into  an  Oppmslvt,  aidltval  birvptan  practice  of" 
divint  right  Oifftfshlp  with  the  ptopla  tfad  to  tht  land  rttlw  like  urfi.  ly 
clalMing,  than,  that  a  Pacific  ptofila  livtd  under  a  luroptan  syt tea— that  la,  thai 
Hawtllans  lived  under  feudal Isik-^-Utstamtrs  can  dtgrade  an  ancient,  sjcceaaful  an^ 
econoMlcally  wise  systca  of  land  use  with  a  pejorative  and  Inaccurate  Western  ttra. 
Later  land  tenure  changes  aort  In  lint  with  Uasttm  proptrty  ownership  patttms  art ' 
then  aiade  to  appear  btntflclal. 


This  Is  why  HaMllan  historian  David  Nalo  could  write.  *the:aMka*a1nana  were  the 
fixed  residents  of  tht  land;  the  chiefs  Mre  the  ones  who  aoved  about  froa  plAe  to 
place.*'  Here*  Halo  anns  *fUed*  In  the  sens*  of  staying  put,  or  rcaalnlng.  He 
does  not  mean  'fixed"  In  the  sense  of  being  bound  by  law  to  the  land.  Indeed,  when 
tht  airi  fought  with  each  ethar^  thay  took  t|ie1r  Mrrlors  with  then.   The  aaka- 
'jinana  could  go  at  mII   If  thay  so  desired,  but  they  Mrt  not  pert  of  the  chiefs 
retinue.   Tht  occupation  of  tht  gakajalnana  ms  not  wer  but  the  tilling  and  caring 
of  the  land. 

Nortovtr,  as  aarly  accounts  of  Uasttm  visiters  rtvtali  tht  people  ware  content 

undtr  this  f^stea.   Tht  claia  structure  MS  citarly  stratified,  with  the  allM  and 

kahuna  above  tht  at  ha 'a1  nana  and  the  |auwa,  or  ttnrant  class,  lut  this  atratlftca- 

tlon  did  not  aMn  the  poverty  of  the  ToMr  classes,  at  It  certainly  did  in  Europe 

at  the  tine  of  conuct.  Nor  did  such  class  structure  aisuna  ovtrconstf^tion  on  tht 

part  of  the  all'l  and  kilhunfl.  Tht  airi  certainly  contuned  what  others,  the  aaka- 

'alnana,  produced,  but  this  arrangaivnt  did  not  result  In  a  surplus  production 

for  tht  benefit  of  tht  jll  %  Such  surplus  production  caoe  only  ^im  the  West  1n> 

troducad  the  sandalaood  trade  and  the  Idea  of  acciaulatlon  of  wa  1th  for  acquisition 

of  luxuries,  what  today  Is  called  plain  const^itlon.  Without  accuailatlon  of 

surplus,  the  ati'l  could  not  exploit  the  aeka'alnana  beyond  what  ms  needed  for  the 

airi's  basic  survival.  All  other  Indications  of  status  and  aana**~tha  topu  aystaa 

of  restrictions  and  obllgatlons-'-ntver  translated  into  acciwletad  walth.  Thus, 

In  return  for  the  setlsfKtlon  of  their  basic  needs,  the  allM  rendered  to  the 

aaka'elnaM  protection  and  guidance.  And  this  aytaa  worked  rcMrkably  Mil.  Oavfd 

ttilo  could  write,  froa  the  vantage  point  Of  1639  and  after  the  ravages  of  Mtstem 

disease  and  econoaic  chaos  had  already  dlsxMniled  the  HaMllan  systoe: 

In  forMr  tiaH,  before  Kaaeheatha,  tht  chltfs  took  care  of 
their  people.  That  ms  their  approorlate  business,  to  sack 
the  coefort  and  Mlfare  of  the  people,  for  a  chief  ms  called 
greet  In  proportion  to  the  nuober  of  his  people,  for  ha  ms  a 
high  chief  or  low  chief  .  accord  1  no  as  his  people  Mre  aany  or 
fewt  wherefore  It  behooved  the  chiefs  to  look  Mil  to  their 
people...  10 
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The  Kirkpt  fc.ono|iijf 

The  cuntns  of  the  West  in  the  person  of  BrttUh  fiplorer  i$gm%  Cook  in  1776 
Mr¥f6  th»  beglnntnt]  of  the  end  of  Ihr  HawilUn  people  and  tlwir  culture.  Their 
values  and  cuttoms.  thetr  Umiuaqe  and  arts»  their  land  and  livelihood  at  planters 
and  flshenoen  would  experience  a  ftuiUined  attack  froni  «hkh  they  would  never 
recover.   An  ent<ire  way  of  life  would  past  f om  the  earth  in  test  than  a  century. 
And  an  that  would  renain  would  be  a  diainithed  rcntant  of  a  once  thriving  and 
proud  people  living  out  a  bitter  legacy  of  poverty  and  oppression! 

The  way  of  life  which  destroyed  the  Hawaiian  culture  was  the  nsrket  economy, 
a  system  in  which  profit  is  the  drivinf  motive  behind  econonic  relationships  and 
hherr  the  individual  is  induced  to  accumulate  wealth.   This  SyStea  had  already 
tdipn  hold  in  turope  when  Jams  Cook  set  sail  in  s^rch  Of  the  Northwes^  Passage 
thtt  Huuld  provldp  Brltoin»  prefmifwnt  capitalist  nation  of  its  day»  with  a 
shurler  route  to  the  resources  and  Mrkets  of  Asia.   Cook  was  thus  the  inheritor 
of  «  tradition,  b^gun  in  the  11th  century »  which  mphaslied  ceaMless  expansion 
for  'scarce  ccnr^uHitirv.  valuable  minerals  and  the  far-off  lands 'Where  they  could 
he  fnund.'^'    Hpir  to  the  Industrial  revolution*  Cook  brought  two  fateful  things, 
a«^n,j  othfrsjvhen  he  stumbled  onto  Hanai'i:    the  idea  of  trade  and  the  disease  of 
syphilis. 

While  lyphlhs  »<orited  Its  tortuous  evil  on  Hawaiian  fertility  and  BorUlity. 
th*r  idcd  of  ♦.radi*  fur  prof »t  took  slow  hold  of  the  Hawaiian*  whose  concept  of^— ^ 
C(Oiio.nic%.  Jctord»ny  to  Kelly,  "was  one  which  involved  the  welfare  of  the  cOflTOinlty, 
i  .v.,  sh.irtng  thi-  HufV  and  its  products."    The  t  >iMlian  way  was  In  stark  contrast 
to  IhAt  of  the  Wc.t  whTe  a  systpm  "of  private  9ain»  i.e.  prof  its...  rested  on  their 
ro.jntrrp<ir4.  prlvotp  ownprship  of  the  ateans  of  product  ion.      This  new  system 
cMhii^i  thp  yah.",  of  fdch  part  of  the  Hawaiians*  world.   tverything--food»  birds. 


t„./,|  i..r4.  pffp.  Iw^ly  war  -qjin-l  each  other.   A  lack  of  ulHUry  power  and 

„r.nOvv  tichfoloyy  thus  crejtpd  a  furm  of  iwquality  between  the  aliM  and 

tu-  fi..Pl(jn-r-.,  «,o-.t  of  wh.nt  wrre  ooly  too  glad  to  oblige  the  desires  of  the  chiefs. 

In  th-H  turn,  th^  for«.i.jners.  C^pt.  fieorqe  Vancouver  espetijl  ly. worked  tirelessly 

to  cr.4tP  a  sinrjip  kingl^ip  tth»ch»  under  their  Influeme.  they  could  then  use  to 

tu  »r  t,.n  emit.     Pul.t.cal  ^Uentist.  Hoel  Kent.  Judges  this  alliance   «  Crucial 

nr«*T^nT-et»»*^r-pnr  -to  k » ngsh  i  P . 

K«wh.»-n-h^  usfd  his  contact  with  Westerners  to  secure  arm  and 
tPchnuirrjy  that  hm  a  decisive  superiority  over  his  oppo- 
nents  and  eventually  enabled  him  to  unite  almost  all  of  Hawai  l 
under  his  rule.  16 

lo  V  .  of  r.ineh.i-i'Hj's  prophetic.  anti-foVeign  native  enwies.  he  was  a  creature 
f.f  ttf  lu.gp.»-r.-.  i.ho  -h^d  tontrlbutpd  p^Jst  to  enslave  them  (the  Hawaiians)  and  to 
conrrjntrale  thp  sovereignty  »n  the  hands  of  a  Single  Individual. • 

D.M  -tt  th»..  irp.ct.  mu'.t  of  the  mU'lip^ni  who  survived  this  period.continued 
10  live  a^  thrir  for«^b....rs  hdH     planting  ahd  fishing.    The  economy,  though  shaken. 

rt»t  trrtM-.fo.'-H     lor  this.  H.m.>ilans  had  to  await  the  coaing  of  the  sandalwood 
U'Ar,  mn  IHJii.  «h».n  the  British  hold  over  Hawai'i  ms  eclipsed  by  America,  and 

'.y'-M-.ti-ncr  aijiM' -jlturr  v<p<?r»pnted  a  serious  decline. 
.\i  .Ml*.... I 

Ihe  rn..  of  the  san.iai«ood  trade  was  the  direct  result  of  a  change  in  British 
WAP',  for,  coffre  to  Ic.  In  tk-  p-evious  century.'*  Sandalwood  became  the  comwdlty 
profUiMy  «r-<M  «.th  thn  Chinese,  while  several  Pacific  Islands—Fiji,  the  Mar- 
.,.,^..,s.  a..J  H.i«i'i-  -became  the  ports  of  call  for  Ships  in  search  of  that  precious. 
svi<»i»t  v-frl^-J  *«H>d  o*  th*»  nciuntaiiis.  ^ 

Ar«rw..jn  du-w...nri  of  I  hp  sandalwood  trade  can  be  eiplained  by  the  ^Ise  of  New 
l..,l.,nd  Js  J  «rnh»  uf  shH.pln'j.  and  of  manufacturing  of  ir«n  tools,  agricultural 
|.;,|.  -ftls.  -uM  trfiilo..    Three  of  four  toonrrcijl  houses  in  Hawai'i  -fjfe  home- 
p./f-d  -fl      'I-  I.H|««n.l.    Thus  thi.  bulk  of  the  trade  was  controlled  by|fcnericans, 
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trees,  and  especially  land     took  on  an  Mchanje  value,  no  lontjcr  just  a  «%£  value. 

In  des;ribing  this  impact  sociologist  Andrew  Lind  reaiarked  that: 

The  Hawaiian  land  syStea  was  Used  upon  the  principle  M  value 
through  use  and  was  rooted  in  a  subsistence  economy.  Only  after 
turopean  conUcts  did  the  resources  of  land  and  m  «^»u<m  a 
secuUr  value  beyond  thai  of  the  livelihood  and  prestige  the* 
offered.   The  taro,  bananas,  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  yams.  tii*«r, 
pigs.  fish,  and  even  the  water  could  »m  in  considerable  qM«n* 
titles  be  exchanged  fer  foreign  coenodities.  U 

provisioning 

Provisioning  was  the  first  sUge  of  Western  contact  1778-1810).  »l«ri 
bKai^e  the  supplier  of  food,  wiei^r.  and  sexual  refreshment  for  the  bm  tAo  crossed 
the  Pacific  on  their  way  Iron  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe  to  China.  Introduction 
of  disease  during  this  period  resulted  in  enomous  depopulation.   Ucklng  lewnitlet, 
KawOians  w^e  tragically  vulnerable.   Their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  trtditiont 
of  redlcine  could  do  nothing  in  the  face  Of  unkn«m,  and  often  incurable  diseases 
leg.  syphilis,  arasles.  bubonic  plague,  cholera).   The  people  found  theaselves  • 
forsaken  by  the  gods  and  surrounded  by  their,  dying  >ba_M  ^family).  Although 
neglected  by  historians  as  an  explanation  for  the  frightening  impKt  of  the  West 
on  unsuspecting  Hawaiians.  this  rapid  depopulation  (nre  than  «tt  l^y  the  tine  of 
the  missionaries'  arrival  in  1B20)  contributed  in  untold  ways  to  the  deidra Illation 
of  the  people,  their  sense  of  loss  and  confusion.**  Neither  the  gods  nor  the  eUM. 
could  stem  the  tide  of  death.  Worse,  perhaps,  was  the  continued  good  heelth  of  . 
the  foreigners  who  brought  the  diseases.    It  seeoied  to  the  Hawaiians  that  the  Jtoole 
(white  Ecn)  w.*re  made  inwune  by  their  god  while  the  Hawaiians  ha <  been  cursed  lyf 
theirs.    Indeed,  syphilis  had  been  called  by  Hawaiians  *wM  'o  Lono".  the  sickness 
olionn,  becatise  it  was  brought  by  Cook  who  was  at  first  mistaken,  ironically, 
for  the  god  of  fertility,  Lono.  t 

During  the  provisioning  stage,  thff  alVj .  beginning  with  Kamehameha. 
were  roc h  taken  with  foreign  implwients.  such  as  ships  and  guns,  with  which  they 


During  the  20  or  more  >«»ars  of  the  trade,  the  aH.'.i  became  increasingly 
enamored  of  Hestrrn  prod^^ls.  fSOBB^Mi^^^OW  As  a  result,  the 
Mkajainjin/  were  ordered  into  the  mountains  to  cut  sandalwood,  leaving  their 
fields  u  .cultivated.    In  short  or^ler,.  the  aMM  were  Indebted  to  foreigners  end  the 
naka'ainana  were  starving. 

This  process  of  indebtedness.  e«plo»tat1on.  and  immlseration  Is  a  direct  pro- 
djct  of  the  mirket  econmy.   As  long  as  Kamehameha  kept  a  wnopoly  on  the  trade, 
.^ploitation  of  the  people  and  the  land  was  controlled.   But  once  Mwha^ha  died, 
the  situation  deteriorated.   The  chiefs  were  beseiged  by  Yankee  traders  who  urged 
upon  theffl  "things  which  they  do  not  want;  and  for  which  they  have  no  »ans  of 
paying  but  by  imposing  new  burdens  upon  the  people.-^  Traders  were  quite  content 
to  bring  the  chiefs  into  increasing  indebtedness  because  foreign  governwntt  would  ^ 
send  narships  to  demand  pa^nent.    In  this  way.  the  creation  of  false  needi^.-a  « 
nocessary  by-product  of  capital  Ism  which  maintains  consumption  levels-'-^s  supported 
by  military  strength.    As  a  result.  d«Mnd  was  manipulated  and  the  Meb  of  dependency 
continued . 

While  Awricars  reaped  outrageous  profits  (they  bought  sandalwood  for  5^  a  ton 
and  resold  it  for  $100-160  a  ton),  the  effect  on  the  wka'li na,na  was  far  from 
beneficial.   The  following  conf«ents  from  observers  at  the  time  span  a  period  Of 
13  years: 

1817'    Because  ttw  chiefs  and  ccomoners  In  large  manbers  went  «t 
cutting  and  carrying  sandalwood,  famine  m\  experienced 
fron  HpwaiM  to  KauaM...The  people  were  forced  to  eat  herbs, 
and  fern  trunks,  because  there  was  no  food  to  be  had. 

IB??     The  reasons  why  provisions  are  so  scarce  on  this  island(O'ahu) 
is  that  th?  p<»ople.for  sorne  month-,  past,  have  been  engaoed  in 
cutting  sandalwood,  and  have  of  course  neglected  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.   Vegetables  are  sold  at  a  very  dear  rate. 

IBM;  (rhp  people)  are  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  wild  and  »'*|«"'*^;^s. 
moss  and  etc.  And  though  the  weather  is  so  cold  on  the  hills... 
1  frequently  see  men  with  no  clothing  emept  the  male  (carrying 
sandalwood).  2l 
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It  u  crucial  to  Mt»,  at  thU  point,  not  only  that  Imtrkan  tconoitc  tx- 

pantfoniva  directly  contributed  to  the  de^tnicition  of  KttMflan  tKl*|y  but  that 

llie  United  States  gowriwenl  pr(r%Md  it^  comtrcial  intertttt  withailltary  poMr. 

lii«torian  Ralph  S.  Kuyi(tnda|i  witet: 

The  tradert  brought  their  difficultitt  to  the  atUntion  of 
the  Unitifd  States  oovtmnent.  with  tho  r«tu1t  Uut  in  1826 
tMO  Anerlcan  warships  vltitnd  the  iiUmll,  their  cOnNnders 
instructed  to  fnmtlgaU  the  situation  and  rtnder  all  proper 
aid  to  {ggMcancojgerce. .  .Hertio  m  mo  tl»  genesis  of  W 
national  debt^  Hawaf 'T.  {Civhasis 

The  practice  of  tuppleaenting  verbal  deaands  with  wr»h1p»  m\  uMd  by  govtm- 
nents  other  thdn  the  United  States.  The  point,  hoimr»  it  the  pattern  which 
fffler^es;   th«  lore  powerful  country  dictates  the  econcaic  direction  of  the  lest 
ptwful  nation*  which  in  turn  becoi»s  iocreasiiHily  dependent      holpltss  In 
tht  face  of  superior  afiitary  strength.   This  pattern  would ^lead  In  a  direct  line 
to  the  1893  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  wonarch  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  aarinet.  In 
that  case,  U.S.  HinUter  Stevens  ihreatened  the  troops  on  boani  the  U.5.S.  Boston 
if  thp  Queen  ^efu^ed  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  provisional  yoverment.   The  use 
of  ^rican  gunboats  In  1876  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  final  threot  in  1893. 

Clearly.  t»»  Mndalwood  period  revealt  that  Hawii'1  had  afrw^y  becMw  en- 
tangled In  Erica's  expanding  ecom»v»     fnUngled  that  allitary  strength  was 
used  to  maintain  Anerlcan  access  to  Hawaiian  resources.    In  this  aanner,  taerice 
hflCAAred  it  first  wedge  of  ieperialisa  into  Hawei 'I.    In  the  woHs  of  John* foster 
Dulles,  "there  iro  tM  ways  of  conquering  a  foreign  nation.   One  is  to  gain  control 
of  its  people  by  force  of  amsi  the  other  It. to  gain  control  of  its  ecdnORV  by 
financial  wans."   for  Anerica,  HawafI  obviously  fell  Into  the  latter  category.^^ 
Wni  1  i  nji 

By  le?g,  the  U\\  yejrs  of  the  sandalwood  trade  had  already  been  surpassed  by 
the  whaling  industry .  Whaling  ships  had  nade  their  first  appearance  In  1819,  the 
S4ff.e  ye<r  that  the  Hdwaiian  religious  system  of  kapu  (taboo)  was  broken  and  a  year 


wruuriht  hjvor  «\  Mcll.    Along  ifith  unabdted  population  decline  frtn  disease, 

thf,p  fActur%  sr>olc>d  the  fate  of  the  subsistence  economy  and  the  passing  of  an 

ent^ri?  May  of  lift'.      Finally,  Incoine  fron  whaling  far  exceeded  that  froa  exports. 

IndA-ed.  •whaling  ws...  Mftre  significant  In  dollar  voltm  than  airother  exports 
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trtipn  luypther."      uith  foreign  dgmlnatiim  of  the  whaling  industry.  Including 

tK"  presence  of  su  wrcantlle  houses  -  four  teerltan  and  two  British— In  Honolulu, 

tiaw^i'i  becime  an  unequal  and  therefore  fragile  partner  in  the  fa«rlcan  capitalist 

s/stpm. 

Hawai'i's  period  of  oercantillvn,  with  its  service-based  cvivrce,  uw  the  rise 

of  an  entrepei  trial  class  of  foreigners-  -Hew  tnglanders  and  turopeens,  alnilters,*' 

doctors,  and  buslne^ynen,  who  possessed  the  sitill  and  aggressive  values  needed  to 

lri>r:*ph  in  a  competitive,  profit  oriented  naritet  cconoay.   They  looked  upon  Hawal'l 

not  as  i  nation  belonging  to  others  of  a  different,  wore  cooperative  culture  but 

as  a  monpy-ndkinq  opportunity  through  which  they  could  taass  riches »  stetus,  «nd 

ever.lually  political  tontrol.    The  plight  of  the  Hawalians  and  the  lar^r  niral 

Qui*stlon  of  the  de^truction  of  a  whole  people  and  their  culture  posed  no  serious 

probli^s  to  thi\  class.    They  felt,  as  their  evangelical  brethren  endlessly 

repeated,  that  their  increa%fng  influence  bespoke  the  superiority  of  white  Western 

civili/attoi.  Including  Christianity.    The  wntJs  of  the  Mission  Bnrd  could  serve  ae 

a  general  statnDPnt  of  purpose  for  the  resident  white  population  as  a  whole.- 

to  lntroduc^  and  get    Into  extended  operation  andinfluence  anong 
them,  fthe  Hawalians),  the  arts  and  InStitutloM  and  useges  of 
civili/ed  life  and  society,  above  all,  to  converi  thea  froa  their 
Idolotrtes  and  superstitutions  and  vices.  77 

T^'•  a-jgre^slon  that  accoopdnled  this  arrogance  was  unabated.   The  aisslonaries  and 

A.  "fH.dn  busine^^lnen  pursued  their  aiflit,  with  Utile  or  no  regard  for  the  irftegrity 

of  I'lother  culture,  another  people  and  anothor  country  wholly  at  odds  with  their  own. 

Th-«  justification  ms.  of  coursei  that  the  sooner  Hawal'l  caae  to  resei^le  Africa, 

the  sooner  the  fruits  of  Western  enlighleiaant  would  be  visited  upon  the  natives. 


before  the  arrival  of  ttew  England  missionaries.   Leaving  these  last  two  nnentou^ 
occurrences  for  a  later  discussion,  we  can  turn  our  emphasis  to  the  whaling  trade 
{1830«I860)  which  drew  Hawai'i  closer  to  the  fortunes  and  fluctuations  of  the 
Arerican  econoajr  than  the  sandalwood  trade  had  ever  done. 

American  prodomi-^/ince  continued  in  the  whaling  trade.   Of  the  4,807  >hips 
which  called  in  Hawai'i  between  1B4S  and  1854,  4,40?.^lor  mre  than  9QX — were 
Icierican.   By  the  J04O's,  600  whalers  appeared  annually,    lahaina  and  Honolulu 
became  busy  little  ports  with  resident  foreign  populations,  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets,  Uvemsf  and  other  places  of  business.   Honolulu  especially  began  to  be 
a  Center  of  political,  econopiic,  «nd  social  activity  for  the  Islands  as  a  whole.  • 
Indeed,  It  reseoblcd  a  New  England  town  with  nore  than  10.000  residents,  Yankee 
Ships,  and  Yankee  English  spoken  on  Its  streets?^ 

But  this  glittering  rise  to  'nalnland'  stindards  hid  a  dangerous  and  growing 
imbalance  In  Hawal'i*s  econosiy.  first,  the  whaling  industry  had  involved  Hawai'i 
because  of  factor  s  external  to  its  control-«high  whale  oil  prices;  the  expansion 
of  the  U.S. whaling  fleet i  and  the  transfer  by  New  England  interests  of  their  field 
of  activity  to  the  North  Pacific.   Secondly,  large  nwbers  of  the  Hawaiian  people, 
demoraliied  by  ^  burdens  of  the  sandalwood  trade;  abandoned  by  their  traditional 
leaders  whu  were  under  continual  pressure  fron  foreign  debts;  and  plagued  by  taxes 
in  both  money  and  labor,  took  to  the  cities  to  find  paying  work.   With  the  divison 
of  the  lands  in  the  Great  Ha'hele  (1848)  and  the  Kulcana  Act  (1850),  all  but  a 
handful  of  maka'ainana  were  alienated  from  their  traditional  source  of  livelihood, 
<i»splte  their  cultural  rights  to  the  land.   As  a  consequence,  ouny  were  forced  into 
other  pursuits—small  Jobs  In  the  city,  Proslilution,  signing  on  board  thips  as 
sailors,  growing  foodstuffs  for  sale,  and  as  plantation  labor  when  the  sugar  fields 
appeared.    The  land  Itself  was  plagued  by  introduced  plant  and  animal  pests  which 
destroyed  native  gardens.    Vancouver's  introduction  of  catlle  provvd,  decades  later, 
to  be  disastrous  to  uplands'  vegetation.   And  goals,  annlh^r  introduced  species. 


This  'enl IghlecKrrot'  included,  anong  other  evils,  the  carket  etnnumy.  which. 

as  the  decades  flew  by.  would  bring  land  and  money  tu  the  mi ssi ana r Irs,  otiier 

businessmen,  and  their  children.   In  the  end,  the  fruits  of  'enl ightennent'  wuuld 

greatly  benefit  the  haoles  who  .forced  it  upon  the  Hawalians.  In  the  oeantin>,  the 

assumed  "uncivil fled"  practices  of  the  Hawai iani— their  *ianodest*  dress,  "priaitive" 

thought,  "licentious*  sports  and  dancing,  and  "promiscuous*  sexual  aiores--*caine  to 

be  used  as  Justifications  for  the  people's  dKline.'*  All  this  ranting  about  the 

people's  habits  i«nt  on  in  the  face  of  Irrefutable  evidence  that  nassive  depopulation 

was  rfuo  almost  in  »ts  entirety  to  the  introduction  Of  disease  and  other  foreign  ills, 

such  as  alcohol,  via  tradtr^,  businessmen,  and  ■issionaricsi  that  Is,  to  the  cooing 

of  Uelterners.   tilth  few  exceptions,  and  they  were  few,  the  foreigners- --aiost  of 

thm  Awericans--,-were  oily  vaguely  troubled. if  at  a11,by  the  loss  of  the  wka'aijiana. 

In  their  place  would  cone  American  values,  religion,  langi  jge,  econanics»  style^nd 

politics.  At  the  sight  of  this  cultural  aggression,  Aaer    .in  novelist  HeroMn  Hclville 

could  say  of  his  own  white  people: 

The  fiend-like  skill  we  display  in  the  invention  of  all  manner 
of  death-dt  <ling  engines,  the  vindlctiveness  with  which  we  z^tt^ 
on  our  wars,  «nd  the  misery  and  desulation  that  follow  In  their 
train  are  enough  of  themselves  to  distinguish  the  white  civiHied  . 
nan  as  the  most  ferocious  animal  on  the  face  of  th  earth. 

Asking  what  the  oisnamed  'Polynesian  savage*  had  to  desire  at  the  hands  of  civ i Illation, 

Melville  replied. 

Let  the  once  smiling  and  populous  Hawiiian  Islands,  with  their  now 
diseased,  starving  and  dying  natives  answer  that  question.  7g 

J-L"  Vl' op  \  ^"il  AUP*  IVIJ^L 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  whaling  period,  profound  and  tragl<  changes 
occurred  in  the  land  tenure  system  cf  Hawai'i  (the  Great  Hahele,  meaning  land  division, 
of  1848;  and  the  Kuleana  Act  of  1850).''^  These  changes  were  i«t  one  part  of  a  larger 
process  of  Western  colonization  begun  during  ti)e  provisioning  stage.    Since  i//B,  in- 
creasing nuober  of  foreigners  had  pushed  for  land  refora  to  enable  thoa  to  have 
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private  holdings.    Indted,  btgtnntnQ  «Uh  the  accmlon  of  KMtMmha  H  to  niler- 
•hip  (n  1819.  foreign  preiwrei  to  chfln9e  thft  land  iyMtm  frem  coonn  occupancy  and 
UM  to  private  ownership  with  the  right  of  inhtrftance  hid  increased  enorwoMiljr. 

SieultaneoMS  with  these  pretwrei  to  chenge  lend  lemire  had  cow  •ittionarjr 
pretsurei  for  rollflious  conversion.  When  1tt'ahu«mi»  astute  and  politically  «*i- 
tfout  wife  of  Waehaoeha  I,  broke  the  religiout  lupu  tytXm  by  eating  Hith  the 
younver  brother  of  iU»ehaa»ha  11,  (faaaleHMle  eating  togtther  had  boon  prohibited), 
the  people  were  'Mt  adrift  in  a.confusinfl  Morld.  their.ftllow  mn  dylm  In 
record  nunOert  while  their  ilJM.  wore  diUMntling  rather  tlian  upholding  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  life.   The  brtaMn«  of  the  kapu  4at»  lika  other  IWh  cantury  innova- 
tions, the  result  of  foreign  iwpingwwt.   Historian  l«yktf»dall  hat  writton: 

"  The  exanple  of  the  foroigners,  their  disregard  of  kapu,  and 
their  xctsioMl  efforts  to  convince  the  Hawaiians  by  arguMnt 
thAt  their  systw  was  wrong,  ware  the  aett  poUnt  force*  under- 
i)ining«ie  btliefi  of  the  people.  » 

This  Jud^nt  is  echoed  by  other  observers  who  raoarked  that  the  ebolition  of  tha 

old  religlooe  systan  was  thp  result  of  "daap-saatad  and  wldaipraad  uuwt  »*iieh  had 

^been  at  work  for  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,'  that  1t»  sine*  tha  c«1ng  of 

tha  West." 

Mien  nlsslonarlet  frm  Boston  arrived  in  1820,  thejf  found  a  fertile  field  for 
conversion.  Once  tha  iHJ.  converted.  e»pacUlljf  Ka'ataMW,  tha  people  wlllingfjf 
followed.    In  1B24,  XaaehaMha  H  died  in  England,  end  hit  brother,  Kauikeaouli, 
bacoM  king.  B«ause  he  was  a  ulnar,  «a*ahiMnu  ettwad  tha  Regency.  INar  her 
leadership,  HawaiM  %i\  officially  a  Christian  nation  by  1840. 

Armed  with  the  influence  of  a  Christian  leader,  tarican  eistionariet  and  but- 
inesvnen  increased  their  efforts  to  transfore  the  land  syttia.   "ey  1845",  according 
to  legal  fcholar,  Hell  Wy.  "the  land  tenur*  tytte-  could  neither  nainUin  Utelf 
in  the  face  of  a  hosnile  foreign  world  nor  acconodaU  ittalf  to  the  wishes  of  that 


chiefs,  the  king,  and  tha  people,  the  people  did  indeed  suffer,  lest  than  one 

percent  of  the  land  wtpt  to  the  cMU'eJnana.   The  chiefs  and  the  king  did  better 

but.  under  increased  pressure  to  sell  these  lends  as  mU,  the  bulk  of  the  ^ilM 
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etar.tually  found  its  way  into  the  ManUtion  eco«iaay.  The  haolej  triu^had. 

Another  •n^in^U  of  legal  theft  occurred  inadiaUly  following  the  Sjale  with 
the  faUana  Act  of  16(0.  The  Act  guaranteed  to  the  paka*ai_nana  fee  %iaple  title 
to  lAill  plots  of  land.  But  these  l.nds  could  only  Include  that  which  tha  tenant  , 
"really  cultivated".   It  did  not  incUde  comon  pasturage  9t  lands  cultivated  with 
others,   iince  taro  cultivation,  like  fiahinfl,  wis  a  frnip  endeavor,  aeparation  of  the 
individual  from  the  goup— a  Western  val.ie-Hwant  starvation  for  wst  of  the  people. 
Apart  fran  the  fact  that  few  wake 'ai nana  rKeived  any  land  at  ell,. the  plots  which 
they  did  receive  were  often  too  tnall  to  cultivaU  successfully.  At  e  result, 
Hawalians  ^ther  sold  their  lands  or  were  prohibitrJ  from  JUbtistinn  on  thea. 

KeanMhne,  of  course,  .forei?nen  profitted  fro»  a  syttea  of  iheir  »m  eaking. 

They  \nr9  enabled  to  buy  vast  acreage,  either  froi  the  eaka'alnana  Who  Mre 

itarvlny.  or  fran  the* chiefs  and  the  Crown  who  were  heavily  indebted  to  the  Western 

iwrchants.    In  both  ceses,  the  rewUt  were  the  tane.   The  greet  bulk  of  the  land 

C4<e  under  Western  ownership.    Katly,  whose  specialty  it  the  period  of  the  WaWle, 

judges  the  role  of  the  hjole  and  the  purpose  of  the  land  division  in  the  following  way: 

}t  was  the  Antrlcan  nittionaries  who  changed  the  Hawaiian  land  tenure 
system  Into  the  AmeVican  syitea  of  private  ownership  of  land.  This 
Mas  done  to  provlie  land  for  /taerlcen  amarprita  and  safe  investMnt 
schenvs  *or  Mttrican  money.  V 

Such  *rt  ifnperlallst  design  with  such  devastating  effectt  for  the  coanon  people  can 
hardly  be  called  the  birth  of  denotracy.    It  is  mrr  accurately  descrjfj^as  a 
tri«-.ph  of  colonial  policy:    the  power  of  the  Afl*rlcan  foreigners,  the  haot.es,  over 
the  xfii^tnovs  People. 

ThP  l«9^l  questions  which  arise  concerning  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the 
Cro-n»  the  tjo  ernment.  and  even  prUate  lands  haye  been  dealt  with  in  another  section* 


finally.  KajMhawha  HI  gave  in  to  rouniing  pressures  a.id  appointed  a  Ian* 

ca->lsslon  under  the  leadership  of  ruthless  «i*slonary  doctor,  Gorr  X  P.  J«dd. 

With  the  help  of  fellow  altslonary  William  Richard*,  Judd  created  the  Great  tOudl. 

(6olh  nei  wef4  In  the  service  of  the  Hawaiian  govermaent  at  the  ti«e.) 

The  iffheU  divided  the  lands  thus:  60t.  about  2.b  •illion  acres,  want  to  the 

Cro-n  i;A  tha  Government;  1.6  million  acres  went  to  108  chiefs;  and  less  than  1 

percent  of  the  land,  about  29,000  acres,  went  to  8,000  Eaka^Ln^M.  ^  ostensible 

Justification  for  this  change  was  that  it  waild  preseve  the  rights  of  the  people 

while  satisfying  the  needs  of  foreigners  for  land.  This,  of  course,  did  not  happen. 

Ifl  the  first  place,  the  needs  of  foreigners  for  land  could  not  be  tatitfied 

Since  thair  economic  »y»te-  depended  for  its  success  on  the  coritino^l  enpansior, 

of  profits.    Thus  foreign  desire  for  land  -ight  be  ta»porarily  abated  bf  the^Chele 

blit  h  would  never  be  quenched,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  20th  century  Hawai'i 

Shows.  The  enonwus  econ<»ic  power  of  *«rican»  was  on  the  rise  and  It  mt  esumtial' 

that  land  tenure  beccme  a  »por  to  profits  rather  then  an  obsUcW. 

In  the  aecond  place,  the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  successfully  protected 

through  the  use  of  these  Hghts  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  Haiiians  over  several 

ce  tunes. ^  Tha  sudden  divison  of  the  lands  -1th  a  new  altemetive  of  private 

prcrtrtv  cwld  not  possibly  have  had  the  effect  .issionary  advisor*  to  the  tln« 

claimed  for  it.  According  to  anthropologist  Harion  Itelly: 

It  was  tha  A«ericen*.  Rev.  Hllli#"  Richards  and  Or,  «jrr1t  P. 
iudd;  who  drew  up  the  plan  called  the  wihe  e.  They  convinced 
'       fhf  Ha^JiMtino  and  ?he  chiefs  of  t£jFT?y^C««cn  accept 
it.  They  told  the  Hanaiiens  that  if  they        J  ""'•^.^J 
private  owi^rship  of  land,  any  foreign  ^'»*«'*«^,i*»*J,*J^;!!t» 
the  Hawaiian  Island*  woo  d  not  recogniie  Hawaiian  land  r  ghts. 

15  king.  Chiefs,  end  Hawaiian  people  lendless, 
In  ihr  *nd.  the  *yste«  confused  the  people  rfiile  allowing  unprecedented  abuse  by 
those  Ade^nistering  the  lew. 

The  hi*tory  of  the  Hihele  sho«s  that  once  the  lend  was  divided  between  the 
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of  this  report.   Given  the  (unner  In  which  lanM  awards  were  atad^f-that  is.  with 

the  stipulation  'enceptlng  the  rights  of  tenants"  on  each  award--Ht  i*  clear  that^ 

the  iafca>aina_na  never  "lo'sf  their  rights  to  these  lands.  Moreover,  tha  Kuleana 

Act  offered  only  an  alternitlve  of  private  property.   Those  who  did  not  avail  thefl-  • 

selves  of  this  alternative  did  not  thereby  "lose'  all  their  lind  rights.   It  1* 

nore  accurate  to  *ay  that  these  rights  were  -stolen.-  for  our  purposes  here,  however. 

It  1*  *ignificant  to  note  the  effect  of  the  Itfheje  and  tho  *ct  on  the  Majority 

of  the  Hawaiian  people.   To  quote  political  *ciiitist,  Hoel  lent, 

the  ouster  of  tha  Mawaiiati  people  frooi  the  land  was  en  Irreparable 
blow^hich  doomed  them  to  cultural  debasement,  econoeic  dettltotion, 
SiTa  thi?d-rSr»tatu»  In  their  own  homelend.   It  continued  the 
Mlicv  oflooroprleting  Hawaiian  resources  to  further  the  ends  of  ^ 
Sp  tJnst  «JuSu  etion  and  had  the  ultimate;effect  of  undenHnin», 
once  end  for  ell,  the  viability  of  the  -Ha-aiian  wiy.- 

Keanwhile,  ffr  the  rising  entrepeneuriel  class, 

,  dispossess! 0.1  of  the  Hawailans  was  an  essential  precondition  for 
th^.  flourishing  of  capitalist  eiport  agritulture.  W 

5hls  export  was  to  be  sugar,  grown  on  vast  acreages  of  what  was  once  the 

land  base  of  the  Hawaiian  people.   Thanks  to  a  host  of  A^-ricins,  -ftsionary  and 

businessmen  alUe.  foreign  po-er  had  changed  'HawalCi's  laws  and  custaes...to  reflect 

thg«...ln  tbe  United  States,  and  land  leglOatlon  end  agricultural  practices  (were) 

39  ' 

brought  in  line  with  foreign  notions." 

It  U  Important  to  note  the  role  of  law  at  this  point.  The  Iftposition  of 

Western  concepts  through  the  Great  Mahele  and  the  .Kul.wna  Act  was  crucial  to  the 

taking  of  the  lands.    Legal  scholar,  Nell  levy: 

Western  property  concepts  «ere  l«Ipo^ed  on  th.?  lo9al 
ind  :»  t/fSt  nttate  the  rapid   steady  takeover       "^-J^  f? 
\M,.,u  durlnn  thP  nejit  several  decades.    Hori-V)*fr.  the  go^trrffnenl  s 
I^^u?«.nt  td  tell  inq  Its  retMlnInq  land  put  Westerners,  with  their 
J^TAT  tl  J2d  la     ?n  a  position  to  takf  lUw-li.n  land  th>-ough  the 
prLedJJe     hey  hld%^tablUhtd.  WMlcrn  l«.prrl.1lsm.h-d  been 
lt?J:u?Uhed  -llhi/the  us^^^^^^  w.r.v  and  ccstl^r  colonial 
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lh«  thrtat  of  the  |i«lt  was  Aot  loit  on  H6M«11»ni  «ho  rtMnttd  the  ■Itslonarlts 

it  wvlf  as  their  twIMgereni  Bllltiry  brothers.   David  Haio  could  wrIU  In  ie)h 

tr  a  big  Mve  cones  In,  laroe  fishes  will  com  froa  the  dark  Octen 
Mhfch  you        never  idw  before,  and  trfien  they  see  the  saitl 
(  fishes  they  itill  eat  then  up;  such  also  1i  the  case  with  larm 

animals,  tney  mIII  prey  on  the  sMiler  ones.   The  ships  of  the 
Mhlta  »n  hAve  com,  and  taart  people  have  arrived  fran  the  greet 
countries  vhlch  you  have  never  seen  before*  they  knoM  our  people 
are  few  in  rnuAter  and  living  In  a  mall  country;  they  will  eat 
us  up,  such  has  alwoys  been  the  case  wUh  large  countrln*  the 
small  ones  have  been  gobbled  up... 41 

fialP's  perceptive  prHktlon  was  echoed  less  than  a  dec4de  laUr  ty  other  Htwafuns 

In  coAiplafnts  filed  with  their  all'l.   fetllng  the  crowding  of  the  forolgners, 

their  ceaseless  dCMnds  for  everything  froa  provisions  to  weaeni  souls  to  land, 

Itewdlians  asked:   "If  the  natl^  Is  ours,  what  good  can  result  frm  filling  the 

land  with  foreigners/  for  "the  Hawaiian  people  will  be  trodden  underfoot, 

However  nuch  they  protested.  It  was  Increasingly  clear  to  the  Hawallanis  that 

thvy  were  outmancuyered.    In  the  end,  they  would  be  driven  Into  submission  by  the 

familiar  forces  of  Western  1fq)er  tall  son  the  MHtet  econooqr  which  would  Uke  their 

land  end  labors  Christianity  which  would  take  their  souls;  disease  to  keep  their 

nuTMrs  declining  and  unageAb1e|^ and  warships  to  ensure  coapl lance.    Their. sense 

of  peoplehOQd,  and  eventually  their  nation,  would  be  destroyed  by  white  <ter1cans 

In  relentless  pursuit  of  alms  which,  at  botton,  necesslUted  the  toUl  subjugetlon 

and  dispossession  of  the  HawalUn  people. 

43  *         .  ^ 

SujJr  Islands 

In  Hawat'i,  the  rove  fron  a  subsistence  econooiy  to  a  cash -crop  econovy  was^* 
secured  by  the  Great  Hahvlr.    Land  was  made  available  for  1arge*scale  cultivation 
wni1<>  the  people  of  the  land  were  forced  onto  the  market  as  workers.   Through  a 
fen  1<f9a1  ipanlpulatlonst  two  of  the  three  rcqufrenents  for  cash-croM>1ng  were 
Instantly  present,  land  and  labor.  The  third  element,  c^tpftal.  was  already  available 
tn  the  pockets  of  the  foreigners. 


MM 

rtuch  wor*«e  than  slavery  on  the  Southern  cotton  and  Sugar  plantations  used  to  be." V 
This  Judgment  changed  not  at  all  wUh  the  benefit  of  hindsight.    Political  econoeilst 
Noel  Kent:    "Above  all,  the  linn^rants  were  regarded  by  the  plantation  elite  at 
Irss  than  fully  human »  as  Interchangeable  cogs  In  the  productive  apparatus — as 
co'v4>d1t1es  to  produce  coRnodUles.*^^ 

While  the  flow  of  new  labor  from  Asia  alleviated  the  Iwedlate  difficulty  of 
workers,  there  re<na1ned  the  thorny  prob!e<i>  of  a  secure  market  for  the  Big  Five. 
This  problem  eventually  drove  thevBIg  Mve  to  seek  annexation  to  the  United  States, 

their  primary  market  and,  for  many,  "ftother*  country. 

/ 

The  lack  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United.  Slates  worried  the  planters  * 
especially  during  tlires  of  economic  depression.    It  was  not  enough  to  control  tl^ 
^land  and  drive  the  workers  mercilessly.   The  Dig  Five  needed  a  certain  Mrket  abroad 
and  a  dependable  political  climate  at  home.   The  Hawal Ian  nonarchs,  although  hCMMd 
In  by  the  planters,  could  still  present  difficulties.   Moreover,  the  planters  were 
a  >.hite  minority  In  a  far-off  land  where  both  the  natives  and  the  non-whito  Inai- 
g'-ants  were  a  hostile  majority. 

These  were  the  reasons  why  the  push  for  anneiatlon  began  as  early  as  |83;. 

By  the  IBSO's.  U.S.  politicians  and  newspapers  had  Joined  the  local  elite  In  a 

call  for  annexation.   Congressmen  vere  remarking,  as  they  would  again  and  again 

until  annetation  was  a  reality,  that  "possession*  of  HawalM  was  "essential*  to, 

A-i^oruan  Interests  in  the  Pacific.    In  the  Mentlne,  the  /hnirlcin  allltary  saw 

Kdwal'l  as  ir*  "important  acquisition"  for  U.S.  "iraval  supremacy"  In  the  area.  With 

the  purchase  o<  Alaska,  Secretary  of  State  Sewdrd  viewed  HawaTI  as  central  to 

American  donintlon  of  the  Pacific/^  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  Mar,  he  sent  thit 

i>«»VS4 Vf>  tr  the  U  S.  Hinister  tO^Hawal'l 

It  Is  proper  that  you  should  know  for  your  own  Inforeiatlon 
that  a  lawful  and  peaceful  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Is  deemed  desirable.  47 


Sugar  economies,  like  other  cash^crop  societies,  need  huge  concentrations 
of  capital,  land,  and  labor  In  order  to  produce  profit.  Consequently,  social  and 
political  relatl6ns  are  a  reflection  of  the  need  for  accumulation.  This  Is  why  • 
plantation  societies  evince  a  highly  strat1f1ed,ol1garch1c  composition  with  a  snail 
mcnber  of  owners  and  managers  and  a  large  nuaber  of  workers  who  are  wholly  subor- 
dinated and  regimented.  NawalM  wis  a  ciNr  exaaple  of  suci)  a  suclet/. 

The  white  owner/manager  class  Included  exHilsslonarlcs,  such  as  Saauel  mexander 
and  Henry  Baldwin*,  UalUr  Rice,  S.N.  Cestle,  and  toos  Starr  Cooke,  as  well  as 
ntwcofltrs  to  the  scene,  Jaittt  Caapboll  and  T.H.  Oevtes.  These  businessmen  and 
others  were  guick  to  profit  from  a  situation  they  had  thoaselves  created.^  Indeed,  * 
the  lerge-scale  cultivation  of  sugar  rapidly  btcaev  the  monopoly  of  this  group. 
They  were  (he  firms  of  Alexander  and  Beldwln,  Castle  and  Cooke,  T.H.  Divles,  c.  . 
Brewer  and  Co..  and  Hackfleld  and  Co.,  later  renawd  taerlcan  Factors  (tofac). 
Thoy  came  to  be  known  as  the  Infamous  Big  Five— controllers  of  HawafTs  destiny 
from  the  last  half  of  the  igth  century  through  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 

Until  the  Mld-I8;0's,  most  of  the  plantation  labor  was  Hawaiian.  However, 
as  the  plantations  expended  (with  the  rapid  transfer  of  government  an^  other .alTM 
lands  to  the  planters)  H#wii1an  labor  was  too  scarce>*-due  to  a  continued  decline 
In  the  population  from  disease — to  fill  the  growing  need  for  workers    New  sources 
of  labor  hid  to  be  found  elsewhere.   The  Big  five  turned  to  Asia:   first  China, 
then  Japan,  and  later  the  Philippines. 

As  long  as  the  Big  Five  managed  the' plantation),  the  workers  were  subjected 
to  appalling  conditions  and  received  a  pittance  In  wages.    Although  these  Condi Ojmis 
have  been  documented  in  other  sources.  It  is  Important  to  take  note  of  them  here 
because  the  vast  accunulatlon  of  capital  that  accrued  to  the  tilg  Five  during  this 
period  was  the  direct  result  of  the  massive  exploitation  of  human  brings.    In  des- 
cribing this  exploitive  system,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  stated  at  the  time  that 
It  "Is  little  if  any  more  hucane  toward  the  laborers  than  Cuban  slavc'C/  and  certainly 
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As  It  turned  out.  If  annexation  could  not  be  had  'peacefully'  or  'lawfully' 
It  would  be  had  nevertheless.   Such  were  the  Interests  of  U  S.  Imiieriallsm. 

Wiring  the  annexation  eianla  of  this  isSOs  period,  the  United  States  was 
pursuing  Its  Infamous  policy  of  'Manifest  Destiny'  across  the  American  continent. 
^A^VHI^mnHIMM  While  some  sights  were  focused  on  Hawai'i,  most 
were  preocccupled  with  expansionist  policies  aga1«st  the  Indians,  and  with  growing 
coamerclal  and  Industrial  power  at  home.   The  United  Sutes  was  beconlng  a  nation 
«diose  capitalist  interests  would  r1«a1  those  of  her  turopean  forpbearsj 

In  1842,  President  Tyler  applied  a  kind  of  Honroe  Doctrine  to  HawaiM.  noting 
the  special  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  In  Hawtl'rs  "sovereignty"  and  •indepen- 
dence" frofli  other  nations.   In  the  conteit  of  'Manifest  Destiny',  the  Tyler  doctrine 
regarding  Hawai'i  wds  a  clear  warning  to  other  Imperialist  nations,  such  as  Britain 
and  France,  that  hawai'i  was  to  be  seen  by  them  as  It  ms  seen  by  the  United  states, 
namely  as  a  smalt  dependent  nation  within  the  AMrican  sphere  of  expansion.  Al- 
though there  was  a  solid  military  Interest  in  Nawal'l,  the  main  concern  was  cmr*. 
clal,  specifically  the  sugar  trade. 

w:  rit  the  US  President  was  enunciating  off  leal  policy  reagrding  Hawal'I's 
dependence,  American  missionaries  were  being  exhorted  by  the  ABCFH  secretary  to 
work  toward  a  time  when  "the  Anglo*Saxon  race  (will)  fill  the  myriads  of  sunny 
islands  on  the  bosom  of  the  PaclflCi  and  the  genius  of  /^rlcan  and  tngllsh  enter- 
prise (will)  preside  in  great  coMerclal  c1t1es--other  New  Yorks,  or  even  Londons--- 
rcared  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  2ealand,  and  Australia.*^ 

In  I8S0.  the  Rev.  R.S.  Storrs  spoke  before  the  ABCFN  and  linked  the  'Manifest 

Destiny*  of  territorial  eipanslon  with  the  crucial  role  of  the  missionary  in  paviarj 

the  way  for  the  capitalist  econoay: 

If  the  »kinufaitures  of  our  country  find  their  wa/  to  Africa  and  china, 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  India,  In  Increasing  abundance,  and  produce 
correspondingly  remineratlve  returns.  It  is  because  the  herald  of 
salvation  hat  gone  thither,  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  people,  ch<»n.jlnQ 
their  habits  of  life,  breaking  down  their  prejudices  and  creating  a 
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decund  for  cmfortt  imJ  MiUh  before  unhnoM.  49 

DIploBAts  lUt  CharUi  Penby  In  Oiln*  cpm.urr«d  nUh  Slorri: 

BU»»on*He»  ire  *he  pioneer*  of  Irlde  and  cci^rce . . . The 
aUUoiMry.  Inspired  by  holy  teiK  ywr»  •^•••**^» 
by  degree*  foreign  comerce  and  treat  folliK.  W 

The  wcurlty  of  IhU  Iride  «».  of  courM,  tilt  ctfttrel  problea  for  the  Mhlte 

pUnker*  In  HM\'\,  *iho  were  plagued  by  ecoMBic  %\m^.  Urrlfi.  ewl  other 

•probleoi*.   tn  lhe\r  learch  fgr  an  agrteiient  that  would  ^ufrMtee  e  high  profit  and 

a  dependable  outlet,  the  ellU  mn  not  to  be  dlwppolnted.  ^h  elcontrect  m% 

sealed  In  187* KUh  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  betneen  tfie  U.S.  and  MawilM.  Peiplto 

delays  on  the  Continent  and  In  tto  Islands,  the  Treaty  was  mU  *iorlfi  the  smuggle 

for  the  planters.   All  alternative  strategies  for  ecownic  rovelofM^t  \m9  fore- 

c1o»edi  sugar  was  the  high  profit  crop,  '■arklftfl'MawalTi.  fatras  a  «noculture 

ecoi.j«y.   Hawaii  becan*  wholly  dependent  on  the  United  SUtes  Mhllt  losing 

,   Whatever  naal I  capacity  was  left  to  develop  a  seU-suStalned  economy  In  the  Islands. 

finally,  thf  H«Mitlan  polltlcel  Situation  seewl.  dooanfd  by  territorial  l«orporat1on 

Into  the  United  St«(?s.  and  thus  to  deoilnance  by  the  very  foreign  ptwer  thet  had 

l«ctured  other  nations' on  the  Island's  Independence.*' 

Ap^rt  fron  an  Increase  In  profits  and  an  eipanslon  of  lands  plented  In  Sugar, 

the  Beclprocuy  Treaty  also  brought  the  first  ufrllorfel  cessVon'W  the  HewalUn 

government.    The  planter  elUe  favored  the  ceding  of  the  Peerl  RWer  estbary  for 

U.S.  nayal  repairs  In  order  to  quiet  Congressional  resistance  to  the  Treaty.  Ntedless 

to  say.  HaHaltans  were  epp^lled  at  this  suggestion.  Heenwhile.  I^ng  Ulftaua. 

reigning  no'.fch  a  the  time,  had  been  seen  as  an  advocate  of  his  people  by  the 

planters.,  Hks  aWianc^  wlUfriaU^r  »*Jrray;Glbson  (cabinet  •Inlster)  and  ClauS 

Spreckels  (an  ^outsider*  who  had  elltertd.the  sugar  business  without  the  wpport  of 

"aUsloanry  boys")  t#As  viewed  as  volatile  and  dangeroui. 
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i^,.  punter.,  the  Reciprocity  Tre-ty  and  the  Constitution  of  ta&7  represented 
6  trW'vU  of  the  Ue.t  and  Western  way^  over  HawalM  end  the  Hiwallans.  As 
huiorl^n    Theodore  "organ  has  written,  "...the  haXlc  merchants'' end  planters 

missionaries  had  reformed  the  Island  economic  structure  essentially  ffter 
th-Jr  own  lm*9e.  Their  plantations.  »tore..  steaishlps.  churches,  and  weekly  ^ 
bross  bind  .*cre  drm^nlng  out  the  traditions  of  the  past.   HawalM  was  bound 
tliihtl,  in  the  eilsting  conwrclal  network  of  the  world;  and  HawalTs  future 

the  future  of  Its  plantation  economy." 

The  po-er  of  the  elite  to-'force  their  desires, on  the  Hawaiian  government 
«nd  the  economy  of  the  Islands  was  not  lost  on  the  great  nasses  of  the  people, 
for  Hainan.,  haole  dominance       Clear  In  the  pervasive  racism  of  the  day. 
i)eci«-.e  nleftee..th  century  phlldscphles  of  social  darwlnlsm  and  manifest  destiny 
.pre  t^..  lntenectuarund.rplnn1n.,s  of  the  haole  elite's  Justification  for  their 
in<>rn^Mon  against  the  Hiwallan  government.  Such  belligerence  would  not  CMsi) 
ur.tn  the   haoles  had  total  control,  that  Is,  until  manifest  destiny  had  been 
r^ni'es^ed. 

I'Mnwhile.  the  Cor.qresslonil  debate  over  enneKatftS^  would  give  support  to 
the  bei.ef  by  tr.e  Yankee  elite  In  Ha-alM  of  the  essential  Inequality  of  the  races. 
As  Christopher  lasch  has  argued,  both  sides  In  the  anneiatlon  debate  accepted  'the 
.n.Mual.ty  of  ma..---or.  to  be  more  precise,  of  races—M  an  established  fact  of 
,,f*."^^   The  substance  of  the  debate  then  focused  oq  whether  the  Constitution 
should  v  ^^pHcd  in  the  colonies  and  whether  the  fcwrlcan  empire  -should  be 
he«.spher.t-or  global.    The  question  of  -hether  the  native  people  wanted  «*er1can 

..uMn..  did  not  orise  since.  according;tO  V-vator  Hoar  In  the  Congressional 
^'c'-.'d.  *sC...y  t'.e  Hawaila.,  people  -hat  they  wanted  -as  -as  reasonable  to  take  ^ 
ts,.  ,o!e  of  chtldren  In  an  orphan  asylum  or  a^ldlot  school.-  * 

Beyond  takimj  si.steiMnce  fro"  this  klnd^plinosophlilng  on  the  African 
cinUnd.  the  local  elUe  looked  upon  the  ca3lng  age  of  Imperial  Awrlca  as 


...the  old  misslona'r,  and  jji^JJ^riolirC'r.'^^^^^^  " 
crudely  oppor  un  s  c  and  -/"^^^^  .i'^JJ^ioS^c  W  threair" 


Mhnlc'Hiwaltan  votOM^.  who  uu^J-—  -^^^ 
of  the>*1ectorale.  and     ■iJ^f  ^^JfSattefulness  and  In- 

S^yVvirtr^e^lr^^^^^  P««^*-- 
U  response  to  these  penelved  threats,  the  plantation  elite  or.en1.ed  the 

imllitl.   to  force  -refoiti- on  the  ring.  While  Ha-^Uns 
Hawaiian  League,  a  secret  •llltla,  to  rorc 

meetings  against  the  ceding  of  the  Pearl  «1ver  estuary, 
gathered  In         Pfoleit  meetings  «gain  ,  „     .  , 

.  .  tn  nlan  a  COUP  d'etat,  iiuh  ams  wPPl led  by  tht  Honolulu 

the  Hawaiian  League  met  to  plan  a  coop 

Rines.  the  plant  Ued  the  goverrwnt.  presented  the  King  with  a  mt  of 

demands.  I«l  ordered  hi-  to  d1«iss  his  Cabinet.  Olbson  and  his  son  wer,  errested 
.nd  a  new  ^Reform^  Cabinet  was  Installed.   Lorrln  Tlnirston.  long-tl-  enneaotlon- 
,,,,  ,       elite,  headed  t.  new  gover^ot  as  minister  of  the  Interior 
tbe  constitution  whu.  was  forced  on  the  King  Stripped  him  of  «.t  of  M.  po^. 
nakin,  bin  a  figurehead.   Voting  was  extended  to  haole  foreigners.  t«t  not  to  ^ 
As.ns.even  those  who  had  been  naturalized,    property  qualifications  for  voting 
ror  the  office  of  nobles  were  ^o  high  that  «U  »a«.1lens  were  excluded  fro. 
participating,   thus.  In  two  ~ves.  the  white  elite  ensured  that  the  legUUtur. 
^Id  pe  predonlnantly  «hUe.   Historian  r«ykend^ll: 

...  the  voting  privileges  ^i^f^^l^t^i^'pt^^^ 

■  f"'"^*  r  L';MManl\ra^itiSr^^ 

Te;VoX"n"tSJC^l";:j!*n}e  of  tSTcountry.  53 
,be  constitution  of  IBS;  ca«  to  be  known      the  Bayonet  Constitution  beuuse 
U       .orced  on  the  King  at  gunpoint.    The  l^arl  River  estuar^-^  delivered  to 
thellnitcd  States  and  .^he  hao.e  elite  -ved  o.e  step  closer  to  political  Incor- 
porallon  into  America.  •       .  ^ 

,^  ,Hve  to  pomu.,  .n„,r.<<.„  con.lnu.  .0  ^  .  Joint  e...rt  » 

P.M  0,         ...         em.  .nd  th.,r  iouoter^rtv  In  th.  U.S.  -..nl.nd.  for 


5"? 


evidence  of  their  superiority  In  HawalM.    They  were ^|lmericans;  .l though  et- 
patriate  in  dtlienship.  their  hearts  and  minds  were  Aw^rlc.n  In  character. 
Their  success  -as  conf inred'  by  the  lary^r  glubal  success  of  A«r1c«. 

To  Hawiian*.  1 1  was  obvious  that  haoles  would  now  dominate  politics. 
They  had  effectively  eicluded  Hawaiian*  Irm  the  legislature  and.  by  to  doing, 
had  rroved  a^  step  nearer  the  power  of  the  Cr^.    Asians  end  Mawallens  -o«ld 
play  the  role  of  supplier—of  labor  and  land-to  Jlhe  haole^conomlc  «€hlne. 
^  And  the  government.  wKlch'fad  always  supp  •  led  the  sugar  Industry  with  moles, 
would  be  even  more  generous  now  that  the  reigns  were  controlled  by  the  planters, 
from  1887  On.  the  Hawailans  would  view  politics  as  a  haole  doo»ln.  Given  subse- 
Huent  h1story..-the  overthrow,  the  pr'ovUtonal  governoent.  the  Republic  and  Its 
racist  corntitution.  and  finally  the  fifty  year  dominance  of  the  Big  Five-It 
„  clear  that  Hawailans  «re  not  »1*l-ken  Inthelr  Judgment.   PolUics  was.  with 
fe.  e«ept1oris.  a  white  man's  world  Iron  1887  until  19M.   All  non-white  and 
native  act«rs  on  the  ^littcal  scene  v/^-H  serve  at    the  sufferance  of  the  elite, 
and  with  their  larger  Interests  In  mind 
The  Overthrow 

^The  dominance  of  the  planters-ln  control  of  four-fifths  of  the  arable  land 
in  HawalM  by  1887-.. was  continuously  aided  by  America's  policy  of  e.p*nslonlsm. 
In  1889.  secretary  of  State         Btalne  announced  his  intentions  for  e-purely 
(nerican  form  of  colonl/atlon"  In  Ha-alM.  .In  the  ume  yeari  a  short-lived 
Hawiiian    insurrection  was  put  down  with  th>^id  of   marines  fro-  the  U  S.S.  Adams, 
and  t-o  yejrs  later,  another  ship,  the  U.S.S.  i-en^irola.  was  In  Hawaiian  waters 
to  9uard  A.'.ericai>  interestr*^' 

In  the  meant lr..e.  a  gro^ng  Asian  population  of  laborers  was  perceived  as  a 
grievous  danger  to  flm  haole  control  In  H.««rl.    Should  Asians  make  coe«n  cause 
with  hostile  Hawailans.  the  planters  believed  thoir  don,ina,Ke  might  b.  seriously  . 
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vihreatehtfd.    AnnriAtlon       toon  te*n,       therefort.  at  0  iguiirantor  of  bot'i 

polltUil  contnil  bjr  tht  pUntrr  elite.   A»  tht  1oc«1  bu«1neu  pap^r 
the  Mhue  race  against  the  yelloM.   Nothing  but  •me)iat<on'c4n 
»ave  the^e  tslarwls." 

^  ytn  lB9i!,  an  Anneiatlon  Club  Mi«  fomed  with  Mtiy  of  thff  Ma»  participants 

ai  the  Hawaiian  Ltagut.   Support  m%  nought  In  Wathlngton  D.C.  by  lorrin 

Thurston  and  assurance!  cane  froo  Secretary  of  St4te^Blai<ie  and  S«cntary  of 

uar.  Tracy,    limey  «poke  with  President  Harrltdn  end  reported  hark  to  Thirtton: 

1  have  explained  to  the  President  uMbi  you  have  M<d  to  Me..» 
the  PrVtfdent  does  not  think  lie  should  tee  yo(i»  but  he 
authorbes  <ne  to  say  to  you  thet.  If  conditions  In  Hawl'l 
compel  Vdu  people  to  act  as  you  have  Indicated,  and  you  coee 
to  Wash\n9ton  wUh  an  annexation  propositi  on  r  you  will  find 
an  eiceei^ln^ij^iynp^tJtette  aAifnlstretlon  here.  19 

Before  Thjir^'ton  ret^nad  to  Hawal'l  he  posted  an  agent  of.  the  secret  Anneaatlon 

Club,  one  Archtbaltl^Hupkins.  In  Washington  D.C.  to  keep  the  fltml  of  emiexatlon 

ahve.  \ 

While  the  annenationtsts  planned  their  take-over.  Queen  L11l*uoke1en1  etcended 

the  throne  upon  the  drath  of  her  brother*  Kalakaua,  In  1691 »   $l»  ms  Independent 

of  nrlYMl  and  hearu  and'i)trongly  emitted  to  a  sovereign  HawalM.   Her  deep  attech- 

irent  to  the  Hawaiian  pao^tle  placed  her  In  a  hostile  position  opposite  the  hiote 

elite.   Aggrieved  by  the  t^oss  of  royal  power  due  to  the  Bayonet  Constitution 

and  quite  a^are  of  the  IntantlonsDf  the  planters  for  annexation,  she  Ms  detemlned 

*  to  Promulgate  a  n«w  Constitution  which  «^ld  restore  her  poweV. 

*    TheVjfpn'*  "wve  was  th*  long-awaited  opportunity  for  the  annoMtlonlsts. 

Ir.^y  H^uickly  forr«ed  a  "Conwit'tce  of  Public  Safely"  «nd  obtained  an  assurance  from 

l.S.  HinutPr  Stcv'fv  that  "Unitrd  States  tropps  on  board  the  Boston  will  be  ready 

to  Idnl  4t  any  iK»"^»nl  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  Amrlcan  life  and  pruv«rty... 

tn*i  they  of  L<>ur%e  would  rvco^nitf*  the  existing  government  whatever  It  night  be,"^ 


\  '  ■ 

\ 

A\  I  apprt'hend  the  situation)      are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  following  tundltionv; 

111*  IdHlul  govertvr«nt  of  Hdwl'l  was  overthrown  wfthout  the 
drJwing  of  a  s»*ord  or  the  firing  of  a  shot  by  a  process  every 
step  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted.  K  directly  traceable 
to  and  dependent  for  Its  success  upon  the  agmcy  of  the  United 
^.        Stdtrs  dcting  thrcNjgh  its  diplgnutlc  end  Haval  representatives. 

But        thr  notorious  prefltle(;tfons  of  the  United  States  ninlnster 
for  dtineAAt  ion,  the  Committee  of.  Safety »  which  should  be  celied 
thP  Ctm^tttee  for  Anneaatlon,  wo^ld  never  have  existed. 

•  But  for  the  landing  of  the  U.S.  f^rces^Mpon  false  pretexts  re- 

specting the  danger  to  life  and  property,  the  conmittee  would 
never  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  pains  and  p<>naitles  of 
tmasun  by  undertaking  the  Subversion  of  the  gueen*s  govemoent. 

But  for  the  Presence  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  Innedlate  vicinity 
and  in  position  to  affc]/^  all  needed  protection  and  suniort 
thf>  coirmittee  would  not  have  proclaimed  the  provisional  govern- 
ment from  the  steps  of  the  govern^nt  building. 

Ard  finally,  but  for  the  lawless  ocnupdtlon  of  Honolulu  under 
false  preteits   by  the  U.S.  forces,  and  but  for  Minister  Stevens' 
recognition  of  the  provisional  government  when  the  U.S.  forces 
were  H\  sole  support  and  constituted  Its  only  military  strength, 
the  queen  and  her  govegin^nt  would  never  have  yIeldM  to  the 
provisional  governn^nt,  even  for  a  t^  and  for  the  Sole  purpose 
of  suUri^tfni)  her  case  to  the  enlightened  Justice  of  the  United 
States     63  ' 

r  ' 

A  new  mini^tor,  wtllis.  was  despatched  to  Howal'  l  by  Cleveland  to  learn  If  the 
Qu'r.-n  iMuld  gr«int  An  dinnasty  to  the  Conmittee  of  Public  Safety  If  she  were  re- 
turned to  thp  throntv    Arcordtng  to  the  ninlster*  the' IXieen  would  not.  However, 
th>>re  K  evidenc*.*  that  the  QD^n  agreed  to  the  aaviesty  demand  In  a  letter  she 
(to'tted  (0  ptiirtster  Hi II Is  on  ih^ame  day  as  Cleveland's  address  to  Congress*. 
But  t^e  drr-tH  fo**  amnesty,  as  ^ven  the,Presldent  knew«  would  doon  the  Crown  to 
/  rp(ir'l  sri;  /rr.    The  demand  would  not  have  Wen  acceptable  to  any  govemmnt 
in  t»i<.         ^^^.,^t^.^,^,  ir^f. J.,.J ir»,j  tlip  United  States,  and  only  show,  thp  capitulatior. 
of  (.U'vvl4(id  to  lh«-  ssi'ja'  intprpjts  and  «nArjial  lonists  despite  his  acknowledgment 
Of  th«-  •  <»«Mji||»t^  or  thPir  art. 

Annr«4ti(iri  «.f.»|1r'i        ih^  Provisional  Covem'nent  bp(an*  the  Republic  of 


The  following  day,  January  1S«  189) «  Stevens  ordered  the  troops  ashore  |o 

t  K 

support  the. act  ions  of  the  Conmittee  of  hibllc  Safety  who  seiied  goverfinent 
buildings  erni  forced  the  abduatlon  of  the  (^etn> 
^  '     The  specific  detells  end  Itgel  ergunents  surrounding  the  overthrow  hAve 
beerf  given  separate  attention  elsewhere  In  this  report    For  our  purposes  heft, 
we  shell  only  point  out  thet  the  question  of  thel" .ulvwent  of  the  United  SUtos 
hAs  been  enswtred  by  the  .investigative  report  of  Comlssloncr  Blount  who  ms  sent 
by  Prtfldent  Clevelend  to  render  en  eccounting  of  the  overthrow^  In  Btovnt*s 
opinion,  U.S.  minister  Stevens  wes  clMrly  pert  of  a  •pverranged  plan  to  over- 
throw the  Queen. ^  Moreover,  Stevens  had  recognlied  the  Provisional  Govemnent 
before  the  Queen  ebd  lea  ted. « Indeed,  Blount  sUted  that  the  (^eee*s  abdication 
•  l<recl  result  of  SUvens'  ectlon.  Finally,  Blount  concluded,  enneutlon 
(the  end  goal  of  the  Provisional  Govemnent)  was  not  the  will  of  the  vast 
Mjorlty  of  the  piople  In  HawalM. 

If  ihe  votes  of  persons  clalaiing  allegiance  to  foreign 
countries  were  excludedwlt  (enneietlon)  would  bf 
deflated  by  won  than  five  to  one.  61 

President  Cleveland,  upon  studying  Blount's  report,  eddressed  Congress  and 

gave  this  reading  of  the  overthrow  and  the  requests  for  enneMtlon.   Stevens  had 

"lealously  proBOted"  the  project  of  ennexing  Hawal'l,   Indeed.  Ctevetend  quoted 

Stevens  at  length:  ' 

Pestlny  and  the  vast  future  Interests. of  the  United  Sletes 
In  the  Pedfic  clearly  IndlcaU  who  el  no  distant  day  yust 
be  responsible  for  the  government  of  these  Islands.  Under 
a  territorial  govenvaent  they  could  be  es  easily  governed 
as  any  of  the  existing  territories  of  the  United  States.. « 

Hawal'l  has  reached  e  parting  of  the  ways.  She  mist  now 
take  the  road  which  leeds  to  Asle,  or  the  other  fhich  outlets 
her  in  Anenca,  gives  her  an  Ameripn  civil  nation,  aod  binds 
her  to  the  care  of  American  destiny.  62 

After  reviewing  the  details  of  the  overthrow  and  Stevens  lightning  recognition 

of  the  Provisional  Governnent,  Cleveland  conclu<ied: 


Hawai'l  and  sought  annexation  for  the  next  five  years.   Once  Cleveland  left  office 

and  f'cKlnley  became  President,  annexation  was  a  certainty.    In  a  a«ssage  to 

Con;ress»  in  iBg/,  HcKlnley  said: 

Hawat'i  has  shown  her  ebllity  to  enter  into  a  conventional 
union  with  the  United  Stetes  of  Aaierice,  thus  realising 
a  purpose  held  by  the  Hawaiian  people  and  prKlainwd  by 
Successive  Hawaiian  governments  through  seventy  years  of  their 
virtuel  dependence  upon  the  benevolent  protection  of  the 
United  States.   Under  such  clrcu*stences.  ennexation  Is  not 
a  change;  it  Is  a  consuamatlon,  (s 

There  was  Indeed,  e  *conswRatlon"  In  1B98I  but  *t  was  not  benevolent  or  pro. 
tective.-  Hawaiian  governments  before  Kalakeue  had  not  proclaimed  their  dependence 
on  Aterlca.   As  a  natter  of  record,  they  had  each  esserted  their  International 
rights  as  a  sovereign  nation    Moreover,  HcKlnley  overlooked  the  fact  that  annexa- 
tion v/as  not  the  will  of  the  people.    The  Republic  of  HawaiM,  by  deliberately 
fjdeltng  its  Constitution  after  the  Misslssip^  Constitution  of  1B9I  which  disen- 
franchised bl.ick  A^rericans,  had  effectively  excluded  Kawaiians  and  Asians  from 
votinj  In  the  Republic.  Of  the  officers  of  the  Republic  and  of- its  la.^iber 
Advisory  Council,  there  was  not  a  single  Hawaiian.    Under  the  Scrutiny  of  history, 
*'c<int\j'\  Kords  becortie  nothing  more  than  tlick  Justifications  of  ^rlc^s  policy 
of  yinifest  Destiny 

With  anneiation,  Hawai'l  was  politically  Incorporated  tnto  a  rising  capitalist 
n^tloi  to  serve  itS  interests  and  goals.    Neither  the  concerns  of  the  Indigenous 
Kaviaitan  people  nor  of  their  leaders  had  aniounted  to  cuch  In  the  Congressional  debate 
over  ann»«ation.    Wtth-few  exceptions*  the  arguments  for  and  a9«inst  annexation 
in  t^*  Congress  concerned  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  b^iw  an  obvious 
*'??r»^!ut  natitm,  atoulring  overseas  colnntes.    |n  pssemn,  did'th"  Cunsitiullon 
alICK  t^e  acqutsitiun  of  colonies^ 

Iho  fact  that  America  hadvheen  an  iirperialist  ha'tion  rr<j,irdin|  InJl.in-,  d,.! 
not  fi(;ure  into  the  d.stusMons.    If  it  had,  perhaps  the  din'(t  connff  tin.,  \,..i^vn 
th?  troatment  of  the  lr>dian>  and  the  trejtnent  of  the  ,lljwa  i  ,ans  ..ouid  h.ivv  bcpn  n 
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Clv«n  tetr kin  •«p«n»»on  Mfoii  Uit  conl'lnwit  honwtr,  it      prtdicUble  that 

theJuhtl  of  tht  indljinous  pt«p1«  would  bt  dlirtQirttd,  tnd  tht  dtbtttt  focuted 

wholly  on  tlw  U»t  tnumtt  of  tht  Unttid  SUttt. 

Pro-innfc>«t«o<»Ut»  ww  ciMrly  tht  »d«ntnti  to  cQMtrct  trid  ■IliUry  pMr 

In  tht  VkUIc  if  MiMii'i  wrt  •rwtitd.  Thty  <r«u«tf  ttot  'tht  Mtion  lAith  controU 

Hts'^tM  will  control  thtt  grttt  ^ittMy  10  coMWret...^  ih  *lit.   AwHet**  ^ 

ca^ltaliit  inttrtsti  in  tht  mourct*  ind  Mrkttt  of  Chim — htf  wniftit  dtstiqy 

t%  ir.  tsptrttlttt  natton--1td  htr  IntBOribly  toward  tcqMisition  ef  colonitt. 

it  M«  not  the  fiilittry  thrtat  of  tl^  Mr  with  Sp»in  «*ic»»  fflreod  tht  tramution  isiut. 

»       On  this  point,  histeritn  Ytawt  (Htomt  his  concluded 

•  t^udy  of  /teriun  opposition  to  inntxttiqp  fj^^trguing  that: 

...hHtortant  teca  to  havt  aM99trattd  tht  roU  playnd 
by  tht  Spanith-tatrican  War  in  ovtrcoirtna  tht  opposition 
to  H4M«1<an  anntiation...Cawrcia1  contldtrttlons,  tvch  \ 
as  th«  fear  of  tht  tconoaicconst^utncts  of  tht  Manufacturing  surplus, 
tht  appeal  of  tht  Asian  atrktt.  tht  conctni  about  tht  tconoatc 
partuioninfl  of  China  by  rival  pOKtrs ,  tht  draMtic  upturn  in 
Anertcan  forttgn  tradt  In  rtdO»9S,  and  tht  hopt  of  tnlarging 
tht  l^rtcan-Kawitan  canrct,.wtft  iwrt  dtcisive  in  bringing 
about  tht  dtftat  of  tht  anti-^nntiiationists.  W 

It  M*.  dtarly.  «Mrica's  inttrtsts  In  an  •opto"  partot  «d»ich  drt»  htr  into  a 

Mr  «iith  Spain  and  subitvOMly  into  final  incorporation  of  HaMoVi*  ^ 

rinally.  tht  anna»atloo  of  MaMi'i  optQtd  tht  floodgatts  to  furthtr  acvUitions. 

wtthin  men  ffonth*  of  tht  Ntwlands  mo^ixL  tdiich  anntstd  K«*aiM,  tht  United 

State*  had  acquired  Uak^  Island,  Putrto  liJl,  fiuaa  and  tht  fhilippints.   Tht  i^rial. 

\M  urge,  oflce  ,1oo*ed.  could  not  bt  abau*   ll  is  a  cwtral  thttis  of  this  rtport 

thit  the  acquiittion  of  Urritorits  follOMrt  bn  tht  txpansion  of  tht  taerican 

can«i«n»t  $y%ten.   Hawi'l's  fate,  than.  mV  tht  rtsuU  of  a  larger  tcooonic  dr*M 
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^,h^c^       walJrr  nations  swallo-td  up  by  tht  colUrtu*  of  tht  Worth. 
■   The  fttq  fivt 

Whllt  annetatlon  furthtrtd  /totrican  colonial  aspirations,  it  ptrmltttd  tht 


By  the*e  mean*. • -tconoitt  control,  political  control  and  culturai  hAgtnony-- 
fnm  Btg  FWevff^intalnpd  an  *rw  rt^flh  over  tht  islands.   Ihis  rtJgn  MS  rtinforct^ 
by  rit^rnaliVi'a-S  »*htn  this  fallf^y.cotrcitifr  and  torror,   «ay  SUonard  Baltr. 
#rerUan  JflUrnaMst  of  ifrts  tint,  rwirktd  that  'Thrto-nuartors  of  tht  population 
of  HiU4\'\  have  no  oort  to  say  about  tht  govtriPtnt  undtr  tdtlch  thty  art  iiving-^ 
than  '.he  old  slaves  of  tht  South.*''' 

UMt  Btg  fsw  tontroKsupporttd  and  sustaintd  by  Aneflcan  aid,  Ptant  for 
Mi%  a  fom  of  tconcoic  dtpandtncy  to  thorough  that  ntithtr  tht  ptppio  nor 
tht  oliqarthy  rcalWed  its  ranif icatlon*.    In  tht  first  placa.  Urn  ptop1t,'bot^ 
K«H,i)4n  and  Asi^n,  yore  aitludtd  fron  any  kind  of  dtcision^king  abPMt  tht 
#con>M'.  direction  of  their  soeltty.  ^In  th^  second  place,  tht  oligarchy  ws  nort 
trj«  cnnt^nt  wtth  their  tash-trop  ecom»«y  because  they  btntfitttd  ahomws1>.  Tht 
<r4-iiia>  6t  such  40  e«tre«>e  drpendtncy  Only  concffned  tl«i  insofar  as  it  * 
•hff .trrfd  thetr  po-rr"and  i*alth.   Under  such  conditions,  no  inpulJts  toMrd  stlf- 
\,fl'.ipoty  ov'currni     And  HawaiM  Mnt  the  My  of  other  dependent  colonics  that 
v.:.>t«fJ  riu  croiMcts  (suqar  winly.  but  also  pineapple  and  other  resources)  to 

t.-  f.yl'j.tin.)  'wthi-r*  country  in  return  for  prxessed  goods,  food,  and  netro- 

t 

p(i)it4r»  tcv>nolo9/. 

Ihe  impact  of  the  Big  five  on  the  social  and  cultural  relations  of  MawaiM 
-^n  ar  disc  i\<rd  in  the  following  sKtion  on  the  Mjor  tclors  In  the  process  of 
coijni/Li        suff»ce  It  to  ^ay  her*  that  the  econoitc  control  MS  justified 
*»/  ruin   .     'gy.  thf  tamil.ar  undtrpinnihgs  of  white  superiority  and  native 
4. 1  .".r  r^n  ..f»itc«  mrortoitt/    Thei»  arguvients  sorvH  the  haoles  Mil,  Icgi-. 
♦  .-,t.n,       .'u.^ton  of  latK)-  by  net  where  the  professions  were  reserved  for 

'-'I'n...  thr  pltMtationi  for  the  Filipinos  and  the  Japanese,  the  S«all  businesses 
f;:r  ^'■  •  J'.pi"P-.r       thf  Chinese,  and  the  construction  and  watcrhont  Jobs  along 


p1»t*r  .litt  oUurc^  cwtrol  .f  th.  I.Und..   »  Urvf<«»\  .Wf  V>U  -« 
,.«n  to  th.  (n.nt.M       mP««J«l  b,  op,n(^  U  n«  pUnt.f.nn..    Th.  Bl«  F... 
bro.d««d..nd  d..p.n»l  th«1r  hold  yy^t H.-ri  -»         dr.«  ^..r 
«»rt  itfomly  Into  th.  «r1d  MPlUltit  orthir. 

Stm  CMtrona)  by  -M.lowry  dmmknt,.  «-  »«       «t«»W  th.«r 
.ontr,.  t.  inclu*  r.n,«d,.  b.nk..  1n«.r.K.  cw"1«.  "Un  ..d 
outUt..  .h1»tn,  lln...  ."d  truu  ca.p.n1«.  Thrau,h  tnUr-.rrt.«..  Joint 
U^ncm.  .totk  o-«r.h1p.  .nd  olhr  -.n..'M»  81,  Fl,.  -Ild.firt  th.1r  ^ 
V.n  th.  liUnd.  of  th.  ch.1n.   Fl-lly.  th.  p1..t.r  ol...rthy  t-trollrf 
politic!.   F1r«t,  th.  joKWHorS.  offlc:  ^ 

Tkk  lolutlon  •rrtv.d'it  by  Mtllilnjton  .nd  Honoluly  In  Joint 
ISwItlt  S.  Si     ..ull1.li     ..tr.mH1n.rny  («•';'';  . 
.     SSIwlat  SM.M»lnQ  .  Hid.  r.n(|«  of  .dartnl.tr.tlM  .nd  dH- 

Jlrl-.  M.  ofth.  li.>.ton>.  of  .lit.  control  o*^  th.  .ntirt 
25!??,!^  n?«m    bffltl.lly  .ppolntml  by  th.  (.r..1d.nt. 
KJ"l"rl.?T«ri«r.  -i  m'tcSillty  l-ndo,.W  by  th.  . 
oligarchy. 

a 

And,  later,  the  legislature: 

Tk.  .^RMi  kavktom  of  Dolitical  domination  MS  legislative 
ISltJS  li^rSTal  tiias  only  a  »m11  olwHty  of  the 
il!tS?iu  is  cSnd  iasil/bt  outvoted,  it  ms  faced  ,rtth 
thi  ?StifiwpriSl«-  of  HUblishing  an  electoral  •jij^jj^ 

^  l^s  ""M;  SM'^^^^  •  ' 

•AAA  NaMiHan  hate  for  legislative  do«ifiation  by  by  tnt 
BJIbn«i  pSrS^thT.lll^  cr«tM  th.  y.h1el.  they  M 

Till.  whld.  «.  th.  ..t.b11rt-nt  of  th.  ho-.te.d1n,  Kt  forlUtlv. 
W«.ll.n.  |>..s«l  in  Con9r«.  In  1«1.  (ThI.  whjtct  h..  bMO  *Mr..Md  .1w-^ 
in  thU  r«PWt).   0»t.n.1b1y  m»t^  V>  iUtllM  U  tapowriUwd  Wli»11.i»  »o 
f.n*.  th.  »CI  tctMlly  i-d.  public  <.nd.  .v.ll.bl.  for  r.-1»..  t»  plinttr,  .t 
l«er«llbl,  «h..p  pric...   Thu..  ».t  of  JOO.OOO  .cr..  ..t  ..Id.  for  th.  wppoMd  ^ 
■r.h.blllUt.on-  of  th.  HfcalUn..  -.t      r..U..«l  for  pUnUtlon..  Th.  Ufr 
acoft«ny  trtucphed  again. 


with  low-level  civil  service  «rk billed  by  the  KaMilens.   For  decades,  indeed 
half  a  century,  this  racial  stratification  permeated  local  society  not  Partly 
'    stereotyping  individuals  and. groups  but  tnsuring  a  -colonUed*  e»nUmy  in  both 

the  ruling  class  and  (he  subordinate  classes,   Ihe  psychology  of  coloniiatlon 
'    would  .continue  to  afflict  HaMlians  long  after  the  Asians,  including  the  Filipinos, 
^  hid  begun  their  ascent  into  econbnic  viability- 

.Post-Wf  HswaiM  > 

\ 

'  ^The  dOJilnance  of  the  local  elite  continued  virtually  unchallenged  until 
after  world  War  II.    In  tht  meantime,  the  United  State*  had  becd«e  the  forewst 
ration  in  the  world.  Shoring  uP  a  devastated  Urope,  occuoyinq  a  defffcted  Jap^an, 
<nd  irternally  developing  the  Mrld's  largest  productive  apparatus  to  secure 
^erica's  nilitary,  technological,  and  industrial  pree«tnence.    In  practical  terms, 
th's  ceant  the  penetration  of  U.S.  corporations  in  turope,  the  establishnent  of  the 
U.S.  tfollar  a«  the  world's  CM^'^^^^wy.  Afnerican  dcnination  of  the  Uorld  Bank  and 
the  In'.ernatiJnal  Monetary  Fund,  and  *«rtcan  leadership  against  t».a  Cfl«nist 
countries.  , 

Between  1946  and  197S,  the  largest  Awrican^orporatlon*  betane  fwlti-natlonal, 
reaching  ovenea.  for  higher  profit  and  greater  narlet  control-   Ihe  ttim  MS  true 
for  U.S.  bank*,   foreign  aid  often  went  hand  in  hand  with  corporate  penetration, 
tnr  U.S.  military  vtclory  and  the  ensuing  Cold  War  f«ind  American  Ifoops  and  bases 
itre-n  all  over  the  glove,  ostensibly  protc?ctlng  democracy  but  clNrly  reinforcing 
/^-crican  »nvest**nts'^  Ameritan  imperiallvt.  filled  the  void  rroal^J  by  a  devastating 
and  the  result  MS  an  intensified,  systematic  e.ploitat.on  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 
The  greafinove  into  the  Pacific  created  a  partnirvhlp  between  the  U.S.  Aid 
J.»?ao.    As  described  by  teei  Kent,  this  stratfgjr  of  cJPUali.t  Hevelapnent  applies 
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to  all  iut1on»  of  tW  -p«ctrtc  Rtn": 

Ttw  Pdcifk  Mm  strategy  .,\%  tht  stratflur  for  sutUtned 
corporate  prOfttabHlty  (and  thu»  sunrtval)  at  applied 
to  the  tpKla)  hutortcal,  soctoecononik.  «nd  polUlal 
e1rcuinst<inf es  of  th«  Paciftc  Rtm  rutlont,    TK^  central 
theme  It  (hartt  wUh  HuUtnat tonal  CorporaU  stratt^jlet 
•Uewhere  \%  the  1«p1e«aent<tton  of  «  dIvUon  of  Uber 
trtirrebjf  tone  nations  are  froien  Into  tht  role  of  raw 
Mterldl  wppltert  and  cheap  (nanuflcturint)  units  for  Ihe 
benefit  of  other  mtlons,  pacific  ft  Is  corpora  U  stratefUts 
are  fond  of  etsir I n»>^ ever/one  that  not  only  It  |he 
'Pactfic  division  of  H^or"  cMlnently  daslrabit  fnn  a 


developmental  point  of  view,  but  tnet  It  is  quite  definitely 
In  the  Interests  of  all  concerned.  72 

> 

It  \i  \n  the  conteit  of  thustrategy  that  HaMlTs  post-Mr  etoncalc 
devolopmpnt  nefds  to  b#  understood.  After  the  war,  the  jHMr  Industry  began  to 
stagnate.   A  untonlied  labor  force  and' a  glut  of  sugar  on  |lie«or1d  iMrittt  kept 
pr&flt%  loM  and  unstable.  Faced  with  the  pissing  of  the  pUnt^tlon  econov,  the 
Biq  f  ivr  went  nulti-nat lon«1 ,  reoroanlf  In;)  their  aMnagcBent,  consolidating  their 
holdings,  streamlining  thttr  operations.  Importing  new  technology,  end  incrtasfng 
th*tr  aggrevilve  pursuits  of  narkets  In, the  paclYlc. 

Thl%  nultinaManal i/atlon  raant,  for  the  Big  Fife  afMl  DllllnghaB,  a  ruthless 
lOncfrn  with  prof  it4bi  1 1ty,  The  results  have  been  4  callous  evploltJtion  of  people, 
their  cotrnjnitte$  and  their  environaents.  tn  addltIrA,  since  luUi -tiatlonals  ire 
accountable  to  nu  one  vdiMe  they  are  present  everywliere,  tht ir  power  to  enter  and 
Irdvr  countries  at  will,  thus  disrupting  and  sonetiives  destroying  conmnltles.  Is 
Irnen^n.    Hofovrr,  njlttnationaU  often  locato  In  theeiost  Qppitsslve  nations  be* 

thp  reitjntng  dUtaiprs  will  guarantee  a  ■I\it4ry  hold  of  enforced  stability 
whiLr>  prutc<:ts  Investiivnts  and  profit. 

While  th"  Biij  Mye  havp  penetrated  the  Pacific  B«Sln  as  raltl-natlonaU, 
f^.^f  ld>?  looked  l<i  tourlvin  and  land  development  as  thcii*  economic  tuSe  In  Kawal'l. 
In**  rn<l  of  the  sut^r  Kl.irds  h,iv  meant  the  conHng  of  the  tourist  Islands.  Ideally 
\lt'<dtr>d  for  this  tr.insf arrU Ion  betause  of  thc\r  vast  landholdlngs,  the  Big  Ftv^ 
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QM  ino-.r<ii)ii>  dnd  tiitrrrntional  Ui'.iness.    Ihe  University  b^jdget  was  Increased 
o/.T  /W.  (i»(i##'.n  1)60  And  l")/*).    A  new  Component  -'the  East  W*st  Center— -was 
e\t-iMi.hi>d  iri  \'ibu  to  bo  A  b?<icon  for  Anierlcan  caplta1l«n,  training  counter- 
lnt.y(fjt.int^  for  1n<lmieM<)  and  pUewherr,  funding  "cultural*  research  that  aiaounted 
V,\o  little  irore  W^an  a  covpr  for  American  lioperlalisa,  and  drawing  conSultitlon 
<ir,»,p-,  that  repr.scntrd  sirie  of  the  Meal  thy  capitalists  in  the  world.  ' 

In  tho  meantime,  the  Vleftam  Mar  brought  c»ver  a  hundred  nllitai;y  contracts  , 
tn  ih'^  Urttv<^r'.tty  a^  well  as    hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mn  on  leave  to  HawafM. 
f'.it  ilart/ed  by  ba'.ei  and  iren,  Hawai'l  became  a  crossroads. of  the  A«^ican  war 
•naihlne7* 

This  involution  of  the  dependency  model  where  HawalH  becaaie  a  tourist 

in*  l^ty  (n  th<>  Pacific  Rastc  d^Kon  of  Ubor-- -occurred  while  KawaTl  also  ttcca» 
«  (cnlf^r  fur  nult  i  nat  lontls  interctj^d  In  exploiting  the  pacific.    Thus  vitim- 
i  And  virtimwinrj,  Haw^Ti  is  now  a  pawn  In  the  Imperialist  game. 

Fur  IMxjonuin  Mawallaos  and  other  locals  as  well,  the  tourist  society  has 
Of\ly  :^e.)nt  a  hi'jher  cust  of  living,  higher  taxes,  an  Increasingly  crowded  find 
piHutM  rnv I ronni>nt ,  and  growing  crime  and  racial  tensions.    Uhlle  Asians  have 
a'in;'ti.'J  thP  tn<jW(du-ii  istic.  cattttalKt  values  of  the  J^i  lean  niddle-cldss 
t"t6r»io'|  imri«  A'iin»,\\yp  Aod  ^elfl%h  In  their  pursuits  that  the  old  haole  elite, 
th<*  h,(i.,tn.ins  *;  A  giojp  tonttnue  to  Suffer  the  centuries-old  effects  of  raclsai 
ani  ,„M„rA)  ^olanlfittun,  ^  Their  shar^g  ethic,  their  affective  relationships, 
»fi1  *iw^r  loni*  fur  the  land  ar^n  agonf<lng  conflict  with  the  exploitive  values 
C  (jpitiliV!*     Inn^riny  iMy%,  Hawaiian)  find  themselves  to  be  strangers  In  their 
o«n  Un'l,  (.(mtiintijf  b«\i.i^i>d      a  Systetn  that  deirwnds  Individualistic,  aggressive 
t"'  u'-.K  /H'd  iri.  f ,>-r.inq  df\»rurtinn  of  their  pnvf ronwnt .    ThnSP  KawallanS  who 
U*'"  in  to  t'tf'  crushing  dem^nd^,  striving  io  become  adept  at  Uestem  ways,  eipericnct 
«  u'li^ciphtrntr  life.    Part  of  them  is  Western,  part  If  fiawaiian,  and  the  vhule  is 
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have  nevertheless  been  driven  to  colUbordte  with  overscos  corporations  who 
ere  land-poor  but  capital-rich.   This  collaboration  has  resulted  In  overseas 
ownership  of  large  resort  conplejtes  and  hotels  with  a  conccHlUrii  loss  !f  control 
for  the  local  conminities.   The  result  his  been  the  developnent  of  Hiwil*i  $%  a 
dependent  tourlsn-land  developnent  econwy. 

The  role  of  the  sUU  in  HewalM  has  been  crlticel  In  ensuring  Hewa1M*s  ' 
pert  In  the    PeclflcUlB  strategy.  Beginning  with  Statehood  In  1959,  botN  tHe 
Republican  and  Ocmcratic  governors  consciously  chose  a  p«th  of  tUpport  for  touriso 
Unprecedtnted  outlays  of  governwnt  funds  were  eanharked  for  rotds.  herbors,  ilr- 
ports»  end  other  ficlllties  In  the  eerly  sixties.  Along  wlth.e  couplet  to  ' 
infristructure  came  an  open  aiarket  for  Mainland  Investient.   SUte  and  County 
officials  UMied  up  with  local  buslnessiitn  to  prtttnt  attractlwe  offen  tp  U.S. 
Investors.   The  rtsult  uis  that  HawalM  becaaa  a  -Mgnet  for  MlnUnd  cepltal."-'^ 

These  investments  created  a  further  ii^lance  In  HawalTs  econviy.  Hu9e 
InsMrance  coMpanles  like  P^ential.  John  Hancock,  and  New  York  Life,  for  UUH>U, 
ctm  to  have  substantial  holdings  In  tourls«/land  development.  toc4l  business- 
wen  and'^liticlans  increasingly  found  themalves  to  bo  Junior  partners  In  the 
tourivi  boo«.   But  they  (Quickly  invested  In  land  schepes  causing  a  rush  In  speculation 
which,  betMen  19S0  and  19/5,  awl  tf pi  led  land  volues  17-30  i««es. 

Uhile  the  -new  HawalT  was  being  developed  at  «  record  pace,' the  unions 
camt  around  to  the  tourlsa  mdel,  seeking  nenbershlp  In  the  construction  trades 
end  the  hotels.   Reeling  fro«  an  anti-Conmnist  canpalgn  in  the  fifties  that 
itUcked  (Mny  of  their  leaders,  the  trade  unions  were  forced  Into  support  for  the 
tourist  develofmental  model. 

With  the  State  and  County  goverments,  the  unions  and  the  Big  Five  Solidly 
behind  tourlSm.-HawalM  began  to  be  pushed  as  t^  "Geneva  gf  the  Pacif,;'  from 
1955  on.    The  University  of  HawalM  was  enormously  expanded  with  a  Tourist  Industry 
Kana^erent  School,  and  specialization  In  research  and  developppnt.  Asian  Studies, 
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neither  satisfied  nor  adjusted.    In  addition,  the  system  is  racist  tn  employment, 
education.  Industry,  connterce,  governn  it.  Indeed  in  all  area'j.    Tho%e  Hawiitons 
who  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  change  their  lives  to  fit  better  Into  the  capital ist 
world  find  thst  they  are  continually  grou< 4  under  by  poverty,  undercn^lojment , 
or  poorly-paid  effploymvit  in  the  tourist  industry.   Finally,  the  "Rew  HawalM** 
has  offered  no  opportunities  to  Hawalims  while  It  has  added  larger,  nore  insidious 
form\  of  eiploitation:    the  outrageous  connerclalifaiion  of  Hawaiian  culture,  arts, 
and  dance,  and  the  further  connodif icatlon  of  the  Hawaiian  people  as  exotic  purveyors 


of  a  plaStlclred  culture  on  the'international  market  of  tourism 
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Wh..t  1  hovr  .,M..H.tno  briefly,  in  this  |.niitic4l  acon«y  1s        every  Stage 
M  r.  .>r..-.c  devHo;«>.'nl  in  H.,*»ri  has  corr«pood.r<J  to  the  d««nds  6f  C.plUH» 
i.  ..;rroi.r.ht4r  c.nt..rs.  first  in  turnpe.  ind  .fttr  1810.  In  teeHc.     mis.  during 
....•  ■na.lr  st-qe  IP.  thp  united  Slales 'rjid  Europe.  Han   M  »en,td  as  *  provi - 
of  n*n  and  sh      (IZ/S-ieiO);  ^n  the  of  the  British  chan\|ed  fr« 

cof»,.r  to  tea.  Mjwai'l.  like  othrr  Pacific  nations.       ravaged  by  s«ndal»»od 
hunt-  s  'n  searrh  nf  a  connud.t,  for  u«  in  the  Chi,«  tea  trade  (IBlO-lBM);  es 
u,.ri'  MU,.Mc  HMlint,  grounds  were  ejihauUed.  and  the  U.S.  -Mllng  fleet  expanded, 
Hr-...-.i  s  ecow..y  »."caH«  dpprndenl'pn  whaling  (1&.»0-1860);  and.  once  capUalis- 
srr.H  uros^  the  U  S.  and  anagricuUural  c«-oditlcs  wrket  developed  on  the  test 
C.        H.'.v..M-."s  ^  b..ran^  that  of  Sugar  Supplier  (1860-1950).    fioally,  with 
st-i'>.t,on  of  the'rUntat.Dn  economy.  Mawai'i  was  catapulted  Into  Us  latest 
ar  t  '  ,s:  dnp,.Mrrtt  suup  of  '-vplopmenV:    corporate  toorism. 

»«<h  i.f  th.'v  e.tpct  the  first,  was  engendertd  by  U.S.  e<panMonis« 

tru.  ...rd-.  »•  'r,.r.,.,n  capwalisi*  for  resources,  wriiets.  strategic  bases  tn 
p......  t  »..,.h  of  rh.i\r,  and  uHii^tel,  profits.    Scholars  Noel  Kent,  Richard 

 n.  aaJ  i..h.  r.roiw'have  carefully  documented  the  rise  of  tne  Wlcan 

o.,.r^.s.^  •n-'i  n,-  .n.i  I  A  rffecl'.  pn  the  d^-veloping  wrld,  which  in  this  case 

In  j'fi  t.:'n.  the  rolrs  of  the  missionaries  and  the  military 

J  «^rp  m>.4rjl  to  Wr-an  e^pjn^ion.    Ihc  missionaries  cam  to  trahsform 
into  frvrcr.  reflections  replete*  with  Western  dress,  tnql.sh 
,.t-....  .rl. ^t,d  rust  aifP'.sary  of  all,  pr ivJte..property.  Indeed. 
.,.  i  !-  it  th,i      SI i»n*rip<;'  BOU  lasting  effect  on  Hawan  lespcclllly 
f  tn.  .1.  •ir.i.''^  '  of  tK"  «i<i  fivf)  ujs  thp  *spiril  of  capitalism'.  Keantrfiilp. 


the  military,  first  present  during  the  guntoat  diplcmacy  of  the  sandalMOpd  and 
whaling  stages,  was  the  naked  force,  the  obvious  threatening  instrument  of  American 
irperidliSQ.    Hawaiian  governments  were  continuously  at  the  neroy  of  warships 
until  the  final  act  of  injustice  in  1893  whne  O.S.  troops,  nn  tll^  pretext  of 
protecting  Awrlcan  life  and  property,  forced  the  abdication  of  the  Queen. 

Justifications  for  this  ''plucking*  of  the  golden  fruit,  «s  U.S.  Minister 
to  Hfwai'i  Stevens  called  t>>e  overthrow.  Mere  the  faaiiliar  nineteenth  century 
therr^i  of  Manifest  Destiny  and  Social  Darwinitn.   These  twin  ideals  were  nanifcsted 
in  the  wholly  Imrrican  belief,  held  by  everyirie  frtw  the  Puritans  to  Jefferson, 
Konroe,  Jackson,  Adams,  down  to  Harrisor,  NcKfnely,  and  Roosevelt  (and  on  Into 
the  20th  Century  by  Kennedy,  Nixon,  Johnson  et.  a1.)  that  the  United  States, 
because  of  superior  virtues,  people  and  culture,  was  chosen  by  God  end  history 
to  control  first  the  continent  of  Ifferica,  then  the  Pacific,  then  the  Carrlboan, 
and /finally  Asia  and  beyond.   Myths  of  "wilder  nest*,  frontier"  and  *open  space* 
Justified  the  extermination  and  forced  renoval  of  10-12  nHliOn  Indians,  while 
thinly-veiled  racism  legitimated  the  "white  nan's  burden"  of  forcing  "Christian 
-  civi  ligation"  on  HanaiianS.  Sanoans,  ChT-iorros.  CutianS,  Filipinos,  and  Billions 
of  other  indigenous  people  around  the  globe.  (Drinnon's  analysis  in  Facing  West 
is  particularly  good  on  this  point  since  he  traces  American  expansion  fnm  the 
Puritans  through  the  Vietnam  Uar).  ' 

Hawai'i  Mas  colonized  b/  America  as  Surely  as  India  was  colonized  by  the- 
Brittsh.    But  where  Jndia  finally  von  its  freedow,  HaMai'i  became  an  ever  more 
dependent  satellite,  finally  incorporated  as  an  "interna If olony"  within  the 
terrlturtal  borders  of  the  Unitrd  States. 


1      Ui.-.-,l  <     Vl«illl.  n.T<»Ji<l|ilH  ^tJllStlcS.Of  HdVM_i_\i,t  JT/AJ.^^?". 
(h.xH.t  jI-i.  I \t.  A/. 

V.    HM....r  r  ny.  H.,u.«...  »..y.Ir.      MIHlani  J" sk.  Review  oJ  .N^ 

H...  '.(.ily  t..n,„iss»on  "Uf..rt  Report  of  F I ndit.gs'^TUn published . 

n-*'!.  i.:>.  M  I?.  »»n  file  In  Ihp  Hawai ian* P»c if ic  Collection  of 

lil  1.  iit.tdrv.  UnivpfMty  of  HJ»<a I '  I .  Honolulu . 

t     f  s   (t6><jf.iM  H.iiv1y.  [l>/ahpth  Creen  Handy,  and  Hary  »Cawena  Puku'ii 
t;,t.,.>  iiu,lr,s  In  oM  Haw^»**  (Honololy.  19/2),  p.  Se. 

4     I'..  ;  .  I. 

S.    llrJ  .  1)  f.^ 

h.         "LtMlhtp  fcH*r»n  Jnbnsnn's  translation  of  the  Kui-oiipo.  Vol.  1 

(H'H.iiJi.  l<»rtl).  PMwflallyPP  '-In. 
/    I,  UtiVit»h  Hpllin.  Ih«>  Cods  Dppart  (flew  York,  19S6),  p.  49. 

,    ,       ,,..1,1  th.  .    o  J  -."p  Jon  Chtn«*n.  Ihp  f.rpat  Ha^pIp  (Honolulu.  1958). 
* .     V  , I i . .  ! M'  M^.i.n  1 .1  n  K I "'jdtjm ,  y/ft - 1       (Honolu  1  u .  1 91B ) . 

I      .t  .  .H  ',  Hi.,..tian  Antlii'jaips  (»u>nnlulu.  19^1),  p.  61. 

I  i  i  •  '  •  r  >     On  th.'  Hrf  r<M*,p  of  Poiiuldtion  on  the  Kawriilan  Islands," 

tt*'.  >it.ti'».,  I    AM.-pws.  lMw.iii.ia  S^ttator.  vol.  U,  no.  2,  (April,  1839), 

!// 

II  i  ...  Mtrf.ifi      l*.».^n«is  Uf^er  fhpjnt  luewe  (Hpw  York,  1983).  P.  11. 

....  ,-.,n,.    CanjPN  In  land  fpn.fre  Jn     uaiM.  W;B-lflSO  (M.A.  Thesis, 
U»»''.«               '            l»»»rary,  IV^uY,  p.  »' 

P    /I.        I  1-  I.       t«.I.»-v1  rtk^nily.    I cnl in U  .J_Succ essi on  Jn  HaM^^^ 
•fk,   I'M",  M'prltil.  Pfl    l%ft1    p.  *0- 

14  r    ,  .iiH,        niwi  Hn  Rin'jfinin,  W'flJPM.  PP  l?-6l. 
P.  \.  \>  W' 

,.  ,   .,  .    -  .  ,,v  .,n.  n..'  Ui.M.Mn  rLvrl..-..  I/7H  IBM.  p.  6S. 

,„  .  ,,,  ^  M,,  r  J,  \>^-y  (.!:'■  f'H  <>jn'ivt.lfO>»'l  (lon^on,  \%f). 

I,  -M    :  .cMriMjin   d-'t'i'^/  of  Ify-v^'c  CImmqp  (Canbf  id'jp .  194B). 

,  ,       f       »  I.  Ih..  H.iHdit.in  ni»5ir»n.  W/fMn04.  p.  89. 
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?1.  Ihid..  pp.  P'j  'lJ 
2?.  Ibid  .  p.  91 

23.  FeliA  Greenp.  Ihe  tnpiV   Me\i  York,  19/1).  p.  I'jJ- 

24.  Kent,  pp.  21-2S. 

i?S    F  S    CraiqhiU  Hanly.  Hary  ICaw..«nj  Poku'i.  The  foljrnpsian  f  a«l SjfMein 
In  Ka^u  (Tokyo.  l*)/2i  pP  ?4?.?«. 

26.  Kent.  p.  23. 

2?.  Cilpd  in  Kuykendall,  Ihe  HaMaiian  Kingdan,  l/ZH- 18>4,  p.  101. 

28   For  the  effects  of  missionary  disapprobation  on  the  hula,  for  example, 

Spp  Marion  Kelly.  Dorothy  Barrerr.  and  Mjry  fcaw'-na  Puiu'l,  Hjla^  Historical 
Perspectives  (Honolulu,  reprint,  l98l).  Pp.  7f>  *«^. 

29.  Cited  in  Arthir  Schlesinger.  Jr.  "The  Missionary  Edtrrprlse  and  Theories 
of  Imperialism"  in  The  Missionary  enterprise  in  China  dnd  America .  td. 
John  K.  Fairbank  (Cambrfffge    1*741.  p.^bf. 

30.  For  a  discussion  of  Ihr  Mahele.  see  Kplly.  t!»'»nr\ ^'f^'^  I'*."*!''?  in  Mawl'l, 
.1.//.P  !8SP 

31.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  betxpcn  Ui  '.tcrn  iirpcr'ialism  and  legal 
chan'ies  See  Neil  levy,  "Native  ilawaiiaps  Ur.i  ihyhts",  California  law 
Review   63,  (July.  IS/S). 

Also  Itaren  Blondlng.  "A  tase  for  Reparations  for  Native  Hawailans"  In 
lif'^«'0._?'ir_A2urna1.  Vol  IVI.  Ho.  1. 

32 .  Kuyk pnd<  1 1 .  Thp  HaM  Hi n  tti na^.M .J.//8  1 8M .  p .  6 / . 

33.  Itid..  p.  6/, 

34.  levy.  p.  8S1. 

3»).  Kelly,  Uask.  and  Trask  Revjew.  ^.  13. 

36.  *»te  levy's  analy.ls.  "Native  Hawaiian  land  Rights  " 

3/  keU/.  Trask.  and  frask.  P^rL*^.  P-  li- 

3f<  .er\    p.  t.' 

3-^,  lb»d..  p.  ?9. 
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Thii  ttttion  on  the  Suaar jUlands  folloirt  »ery  cloiely  Kent'*  irounvnt 
in  hH  recMt  book,  fiamJ^rQI^  InflueiKt.  pp.  3S-55. 

KMt'i  book  is  a  patKBrcilfr  sTnce  iTTs"  <  wjbr Tiepartu re  frn  All 
prevloui  historl^^  of  HtV4\' \ .  — 

Qoted  In  Ken!.,  p.  40.  ' 

Ib1d.»  p.  40. 

ibid.,  p.  41. 

Ibid.,  p.  4?. 

Quoted  tn  Schletinner,  p.  3S2. 

Ib1tf.»  p.  345. 

Ibid.»  p.  345.  \ 

S»e  Kujrkend«n»  TheHawaWan  Klngdiw.  )854-jB93  (Honolulu.  1967), 
pp.  373-401. 

Kent.  p.  52. 

Kujrkendall.  The.  HawaHan  KlnqdoB.  1854' 1B93.  p.  37], 

Theodore  Kor94n.  Century  of  Ecunowlc  Change >  p.  206. 

(Xjot«?d  tn  Richard  Orinnon,  Facing  ttett  (New  Tork,  1980),  p.  308. 

Quoted  in. ibid.,  p.  311. 

Kent,  p.  S9. 

Ibid. .  pp   60  61. 

Qtoted  In  KuykendjII.  IlyJjajrtJ i^Kijigdont,  l854rl893>  pp.  S3S-S36. 
{^joteJ  in  Kuykenddll,  Ibid.,  p.  588. 

Qjoied  In  Robert  Mctlroy.  Grover  Cleveland.  The  Man  and  The  5tate$(nan. 
ViJ.  II  (New  York.  19?3),  pp.~56-57:  •  

Fr.    Cleveland's  a<lc1rr%s  to  Congreti.  reprinted  in  Its  entirety  in  the 
Honolul^u^  St4r.MJ_Ptln,  thursdtfy,  January  6.  1963.  p.  A-16. 

Ibtd.  I 

Thf  que'.tlan  of  the  amnesty  domjod  is  discussed  in  Mctlroy.  pp.  is-QB. 

Quoti'd  in  fheon-Mright.  Tjie  pisen(jMj.trt  UJ|.^^   (New  York.  1972)1  p.  20. 

For  a  di'.cusslan  of  the  relationship  between  American  manifest  dettlny 
and  the  rstenni nation  of  the  Indian  see  Drlnnon,  FaMnq  Wftst. 


Ncvtnbcr  U.  1982 


$«n«tor  (Mnl»l  Inouv* 
Unt'.frf  Slate*  nennt* 
UtthlnftCiin.  o.c.  20^10 


0»ar  Senator  Inotiv». 


/ 


t  h«4*  not  b»«n  Involved  In  thm  Nattvt  H*will*nl  Study  Connilitton 
b*r«ilt«  I  *m  not  H*w*lt*n  In  th»  t«nt*  nf  'I'o  «nd  koko  (fUih  «nd 
bl-«oJ)  nn4  rhtrefnr-*  trnr  tlMtlv»  HtvAtltn.   I  in  eonlHvr  nVltlf 
Htwallan.  howtvcr.  «•  hchf  from  thl4  land.  HtwtU  !•  my  hon*  and 
Hawtll  If  my  nttlun. 

1  know  «bou(  H«w«ll"i  hdiorv  lnrludln|  th«  tittbl  tihncnt   it  th« 
Prnvltlnnjl  Govermwnt  by  cltltcnl  of  ttw  Vnlfi  $ttft  «nd  the 
ov*r(hrnw  of  th«  uawtll«n  CovcrnMnt  (Hon4Tch>>  by  lindtni  trwd 
Ol»lt»d  S(«t0«  HllKtry  Forces  (J^niury  U91)  In  breach  of  tn:«rnivlonal 
Uwf  tnd  tTt«tl»t.   t  knm  about  th«  BlounI  Raport  tnd  th9  dvcUrdtlon 
by  PrttMcnt  CUv»Hnd  btfor*  ConRraH  (D*ctfib«r  1893)  that  th« 
ov«r(hrov  wa*  l!l«t«!  *nd  th»l  HavalUn  lovcralinty  ihould  b« 
r*fltt>Ttd.  All  thlt.  nn(wlthtt*n'  •      th«  original  yUldlnd  of  titthnrily, 
undar  prorttt,  by  Qu*tn  LllluokiUnl  tn  tvoU  ronftUt  ind  unoacaittty 
lot*  nf  llff  -until  luch  '.Uu  «■  lh«  QrvcrnMnt  of,  th*  Ifnltcd  Statti 
•h*U,  upor  th«  fact!  bvini  pref«nt«d  to  U.  undo  tht  tttlon  of  Iti 
Ttprt«*ittatlvtl  and  ralnftat*      and  tha  authority  which  t  cUU  «• 
th»  C  tnwtltuiloMt  i^vartlin  of  thn  RtvflUn  tllanda." 

An  artUU  In  tha  Honnlulu  Advartlltr  tfli^/tl  ("Hawaiian  R«{iarat  Ion* ; 
no  Itftl  rlnhti  found")  apurrtd  my  Inttrtat  tn  writing  to  you  and  th* 
Natlvt  HawaUani  Study  CcBnlaalon.  -.'cki  ara  quoted  aa  taylng  that  you 
favor  t  accond  nplnlon  bailda*  th«  Study  CemUalon  Rtport.  Joaaph 
KaaloHa  Polnta  nut  In  that  aaii*  art  Ida  thai  tha  Study  Conllllon 
c-nplatsly  ontta  tha  baali.  fact  of  Unltad  <>at«a  lnvolv««ant  In  ili* 
ir.ar,«\  and  bmoral  taUovar  and  nvarthrow    f  th«  (^over^B«nl  of  tn* 
•ovatvlin  nation  of  Hawaii  £nd  tha  aubiaquant  lota  vf  lovaralgn  rlghta. 
Thlt  vviatinn  carta  Inly  aaktt  It  otv«(Hit  that  a  "aacond  opinio  "  (i 
lacatpjr^  and.  itnca  tha  Sfudy  C'Ml-'llon  Raport  cUUa  thare  ara  "no 
laga;  right*".  th«n  't  »uat  ba  dat#f»li»*  )ua»  WHT  and  undar  whoaa  law 
thaM  ara  no  lagal  rlghta.  Of  couraa    ITnU-t !  blatai  law  *ai  wrll»an  by 
tha  vary  p«i>ple  ^.m  adntnlatarau  bv  tha  vary  naMon  that  parpatratad 
tha  ov«4throw  to  «•  would  tXffCT    no  lagal  r'Rhta"  \.ndar  Uxitad  ttataa 
t  w  nr  daclalon. 

Itie  final  Ineongr'^tty  in  all  thla  ll  chat  tha  ITnltad  Statat  la  tha  ona 
dactdUg  rapatailont  for  a  wrong  dona  by  lh«  OnlU    Star***  :1»la  la 
ttka  aaklni  tha  thlaf  If  ha  atola  acnathlng! 
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67.    Thoraas  Osborne.  |m£t/e . Can_wy|t  (Ohio.  1981).  p.  1 34. 
66.    fbtd.,  p.  135.: 

69.  Kent.  pp.  74-7"5.    •  \ 

70.  Quoted  tn  KentJ,  p.  77. 

71.  See  FeliA  Gredne's  analysis  of  postwar  American  inperialivn  in  The  Inmx. 

72.  Kent.  p.  100. 

\ 

73.  Ibid.,  p.  124., 

'  V 

74.  This /section  follows  closely  KentS  aiUlysis.  pp.  122  IB5. 

75.  For  statistici  on  Hawaiians.  see  the      io  Economk  Section  of  thli  report. 


Sattln,i  up  i  ia:/<app<iUi»ad  "prnv  lilnnU  gnvfrnmtnt"  Intldo  | 
anothar  cnuntry  Jnd  (h«n  bringing  In  rl  I  I  ( trv  f  orc«<  t<«  <upp.irl 
that  prnvlalonal  gtiv«rran*n(  In  taking  ov«r  th4t  country  1«  wto^* 
by  ANY  itandard  and  c«rtalnly  mntrary  to  ^at  tha  Vrit^A  sr.if< 
aapo'iai.  TMs.  In  ltt«lf,  «itabll«hat  "Ugal  rightf  |n  rh# 
fundawnti  1  vdy. 

t«gil  rlK^ta  (hut  aa(4h  1 1  thud ,  th*  f)t>attlon  It   luat  what  r«p.trtn<>n 
and  raitltullon  ahould  lnvi.lva.  Tb«  bailc  latuc  It  tnv«r»liiniv  • 
HawaP't  rlitht  to  political  tn(ftpenrf«pca  it  a  peopU  and  at  j 
natl  n.  A  tarnnd  Itlua  It  tha  lott  nf  ancvtlral  landt  an-j  wttar  ' 
rlghit.  Ttili  Includal  fraa  acc««l       thnr«llna  wala^t  4nd  ('ihli-M 
groundt.  To  avan  CONStDKR  paying  dollara  to  purchit*  ur  axtlntulKh 
JnV  claim  fur  an'^ralgntv  and  Intt  il   land  It  *n  Intuit*. 

Conpanaatlnn  i  ^nuld  taka   Iwn  fonnt  : 

I 

1.  RCPKRATinns  •  Raking  up  for  a  wmngdning.  1 

Ralurn  all  Crown  Undt  (now  Slat*  ah-^  Padaral  land*l 
to  Hawall't  panpla. 

2.  KSTITUTK*  •  Tti*  ratufn  of  am»«thlng  taktn  aw,iY. 

Rattorailon  of  tovaratgntv  in  Hawaii  with  tha  right  to 
P0II1U4I  Indapcndanca. 

tf  thla  raqulraa  "apaclal  lagllla*lon".  than  that  It  wful  >"u4t  h» 
dona.  That  li  rha  (nb  nf  Congraat.  gut,  If        rinal  R«pnrt  ■*(  th# 
Study  Cfwv^lat  U>n  doat  not  addraaa  tha  Itauat  n(  «nv«r«lgniv  4n.J 
ITnltad  ^tatat  {nvolv«Mant  tn  tha  ovtrthrow  of  tha  C.flvariviK>n(  nf 
tha  aovar«lgn  nation  of  Hawaii,  th^n  ANY  rapnrt  by  lh»  N.»tlva 
•'luallant  Study  Ctmlaalnn  thould  not  ba  ivallabla  to  any 
govarn^nt  body  or  aditlnlatral  I  on  to  th»  i  can  tav  iHit  tha 
Haw4llan«  wwra  glvan  ih«lr  chance. 

Slncaraly, 


R.R.  I  gOK  ))a 
Koloa.  Hawaii  9hM6 


Rafarancet;  Hawt  1 1'a  Story  bv  LlHuobalani 

Ppaltlnn  Papari  nf  iha  ..IlluokaUnl  Truit 


Copy  t«>:  The  Native  HawalUna  studv  Cnvlatlon 
Dept.  nf  Intarlor  Building     Rnm  hZJO 
Iflrh  4  c  $rra«ia  N.U. 
Waahlngtnn,  o.C.  20240 
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«iar.loi»rr  olwnt,  KttA*  to  »!(•  the  «ciT«r  «nl  uwUbUi  trd  bM»ua« 
ihcy  foureJ  I  could  .npt  •••lljr  b«  led  by  th«  thiy  do  not  Uk«  .t.- 

Th«  liit«rf«rtnce  of  th«  Aa«rl««n  nlnlft^  ?,  J.  U  ftmrn^  In  our  loial 
•ffAlra,  •«!  cpnoplrlv  with  ft  l«w  fortlgr  pwpl«  to  «t«ithrc«#  m  4ni  aiomx 
lh^»e  ItUitla  to  the  United  3tftleft,  And  by  hie  ect4^»n•»  h*e  pUc«d  inUiy 
poople  In  thle  unhftppX  poaltlon^* 

hay#  b»tn  »ltlnt  patiently,  •«!  -111  AlU  i«U.  until  weh  tlM  ai 
the  r»yoniMnt  of  th^  United  3i»tee,  on  the  f*et»  pr«Mi*«rt  to  It,  ehtU  undo 
the  act  of  Ite  npreBenUtlve,* 

The  nrrre  of  thoee  »iMlo«ry  f'^lAwl  !•  the  'oun'o.  Awe  rohotl  el 
Alohe  'imj   Art  thet  Detll,  J.  L,  Stevene,  ehouW  hftve  been  )w«J   for  treeeon. 

I  purposely  ftreee  elmenti.   And  It  !•  beowie  or  thU  very  SLMBff  1  •« 
rftRad  with  enser  enl  pr«Bpt  Into  dellf-rli*  thle  ••••Age. 

As  I  )««e  been  tinpor^rlly  Moho  by  the  epirlt  of  thet  wwen,  lhro««h  her 
i*rltlnfi  I  knw  the  en^uleh  ftr  beyond  •ny  nw«l  J»An  ejdttence,  for  which 
those  people  had  n^e  her  euffer.   And  the  eiwny  wrf  hu^Uetlon,  Oie«» 
UUuokeUnl  cerrlrt  for  twenty-four  yeftre  frcs  hm-  oveHhrvM  to  her  d*th. 

krA  the  bUephmv  of  thoee  Involved  who  he*e  ideused  the  eoe^er  of  thet 
heavenly  eleiMi*! 

Now,  t  wouK  Uk*  to  Me  the  deecenUnti  «o»e  forth  •«!  eddreea  thii  Mtter, 
end  K*ke  ovtry  emnli  poeelble  to  thie  dleguetli^  ■ieeerrUfe,  to  which  their 
for^fethi'ri  were  en  Instrneent  to  the  eituetiont  by  the  nliuee  of  th»t  very 
E!r-*3TI   A  dlirreeeful  erri  uivfodly  •lecMTUge  Indeedl 

For  too  lorv  have  one  enl  eno  been  three,  erd  It  It  tlae  they  coie  forth 
In  the  fxlevance  of  thle  isnie*    for  rat  le  the  tlM  to  do  eo,  end  If  they 
refuiie,  then  tuw  wiU  be  e^lnst  th*i,  ei  wtU  ee  thet  Heavenly  EL»WI 
«Dte  Akuel 


McM  t»»t  e  o««ieelon  hM  bw  oade  up  to  etudy  the  lame  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  l*«Ml*n  QovernMrtl  by  AMrlc»>  the  declelon  cm  be  only  one. 

Wrong  Inleed  im  done.  Tre^aon  e  erlae  took  on  by  the  bold  (treed  of  Oeplt4ll«e, 
frc-  the  Morthoeat,  of  thrt  erti.  who  ere  nttl  hwe  to  hen«  for  auch  ehw«ee.  Yet 
the  blood  Uvee  In  deecendente  of  todey  with  unreal  ^  ebeoUte  fmatt^tlone. 
And  the  Ukewlee  ioee  for  the  Ite-eiUn  deecendente  -ho  ere  vlell-e  of  unreel 
«nl  fmitretlona. 

Therefore,  If  theee  people  Involved  In  the  overthn»»  end  treftaon  c»ni»i  f»«e 
the  eharnee,  AMriM  hee  m  Altemetive  but  reUnquleh  htar  aupr-ie  euthorlty. 
The  H«»»lUn  P»pl«  onee  •l^  t*ke  control  of  their  Owreri^. 

We  todey  ere  the  aeed  of  t  H  ereiA.  Anl  the  awifeaUtlon  of  thie  le  weU 

In  my  M*Au«  * 

Af  we  to  eelebreted  the  eetqulc«*ennUl  of  th«  ■ieelomrlee  errUt*!  to  Ifciwil, 
I  would  l»e  to  mke  note  to  the  pubUo  four  emerpAo  (in  quoUtlone)  fr«i 
Queen  UUuoheUnl'a  letter  to  Preaider*  Qrover  CleveUnd  In  1«W. 

•Ttait  It  hee  been  e  project  of  mr^  T^rt  on  the  part  of  the  adaelomrr 
elMrtl  thet  their  ohlldren  nlitht  ec«e  d*y  be  rulera  over  theee  laUnde, 
have  the  oontml  eol  power  In  their  own  henda,  ea  wa  the  oeee  after  the 
revolution  of  i8«!7.  Kr.  W.  H.  *U  opei     aUted  thet  they  hed  pUnned  for 
thle  for  twelve  yeere.   It  wea  e  lon«-thDU«hi-of  project,  a  dreu  of  bwv  3«*re. 
3o  aleo  ••"  >tr.  P.  3.  Lj«i  of  HIU,  In  hla  epoech  to  the  peopU  In  the  aonth 
of  JefW«Tr.   He  aeld,  'Fifteen  loiW  yeiLre  we  hevo  prey«d  for  thla,  end  now  our 
pvuyera  ere  heard. 

The  disposition  of  thoee  appointed  to  position,  of  wthorlty.  to  act  with 


Is  Awrlce  alBo  r^  to  sUnd  trUl  on  cherfee  of  treason  for  her  part. 

^ow  dere  ahe  (A««rl«e)  cortllraie  to  cerry  on  thle  cheradei  by  sendli^  a 

^L^iBlon  •«!  •*yli«»  80  •"!  the  larila  aol  the  needs  of  t^»e  !la«AllAna. 

/Arsl  eeiftti«  wch  a  high  eehool  J»nel  to  addreaa  the  noeia.    It  Is  not  the 
/  a  ' 

needi.  In  ae  ^eh  aa  the  Iseuf.   Are  )ou,  A«erioa,  reedy  to  sUn^  trial? 

An!  In  a  Kawelien  court.  Hien  the  Issue  le  aolvad,  then  will  the  needs  be 

eddrei     .       no  longer  oen  eortlme  this  type  of  poUtlca|  a  Fun  Pactory 

eonoQotlon. 

The  Kovenvntd.  which       exist  la  eo  om  by  foola  (politiclana),  far 
resMved  frai  the  Prlglmtor»a  Idee  yet  he  b%  deceatwl,  after  hla  revolution 
for  a  better  govermertt. 

So  todey  we  eorttlrwe  to  have  this  old  order,  trying  to  nalcttaln  hold  and 
at  I II  Uddng  the  undereUndliVK  of  rl|^it  and  wrong.   WeU  this  1  a  whet  I  caU 
a  poUtleUn.   Where  •re  the  8ocreteaT  The  ^n  of  wisdool    Are  there  no 
trtie  Semtore?   gapeeUUy  in  thle  situation  where  jUstlc*  ie  not  prevalllngi 

Ui's  stop  thie  Infertile  adoleecert  poUtlca,  and  mature  to  wied<«  as  the 
ReaveM  have  itlven  It  to  ua. 

We  all  kfww  theae  laUnle  "ere  lllefeUy  teken  over  •«!  nft»  ivs  KawaUen 
rifhta  vloUted.    Tet  we  »ist  welt  for  the  alow  leemera  of  tho  American 
oov*rreiert,  ae  well  es  Ite  Oonff^ae,  Ite  oourte,  and  our  Pslse  State  to 
ooneeive  this  facti   Auwe  noho«l  el   Alohe  »lno|   I  thought  they  auppose  to 
be  ssMrt  and  bright  people. 

An!  as  for  the  Cuurte,  I  flnl  thia  to  be  the  blr/oat  fmud  of  Justice  to 
prevail  in  our  e-iat.   Urtll  Aaerlea,  and  har  courts,  can  urrferatard  its 
'  illefAl  Involv^aert  •<»••  "l«ty  year*  e^t  ite  oourte  and  edadniatrttion 
sho'ild  be  de«ed  a  frwdulert  oerio^ture,  offensively  rst«ign»rtl 

The  aaae  too  would  go  for  our  9tete  courts,  and  the  .itate  OovermeRL,  which 
le  Jurt  a  aub^ecter  to  thie  corrupt  Aaerle*n  eyrt«4  ou*  Axiatlng  aUrtsl 
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Oijr  (kf  smt,  thouU  forgi*  aboui  !«•  t««hl]^.nfth  amlvMirr  of  (m«Ml«d 
Fkl«ihe«d«  ftv  It  AiU  rwlnt  tte  yufipifi  of  tawloMi  ^tgrrftlftiu 

Vfl  tr*  MmIUm  flrrt  Mri  AmtKmb  wt  m  tMonU/,  but  on!/  -lidmlmlZy*. 
our  euUuTC      my  ot  ^t%  U  dittwmt  trm  W«t«  Mbrad,  ttt  A>«rlaMv 
vlth  tte  iMlp  of  mWlMAUAn  rtirMteiiwt  %n*»  U  MoufUga  it  br  fiUeini 
our  «atup«  in  th*  mtHorj  of,  •Mtiira  AMrlofta  OiUuiV,  Why  VoU,  HLUte, 
•iri  UJs  v«  •er«aMj«-^ht  n«m|  A0dn  th«r  *»»it  km#  i«f»  ft^i 

BaitM-«  ftMUS  MfmlgKtr  tnl  Iti  rfeMUid  bftdt  to  l«b  I  donH 

kncM  hair  Mnr  tS>M  I  «st  ttr^v  thU  f»et|  irtdeh  .wry  p«rwn  with  tho  l«Mt 
c«Mo»  MM.  •hmU  kmr,  AMrioft  la  towlc«,   i|m»u  it  mmii.   It  it  not, 
mmXX  iM  AMTleR.  nor,  teloft  la  HmU« 

3a««r«lflnfey  cm  not  b«  bcnifntl   It  la  |rlo«l«M«  itoMf  tea  n>  pj*e«  iji 
■oTtroUntjr.  OiOy  through  eoaiOata  fMoelilo  uri  1  atmo  thia  poii*  rtiH>i«l7, 
baenao  only  through  acM«ta  iao«lda  ma  aovvralgiAy  b«  t«kaii  •my  or  loot. 
U  thlt  What  teorloft       dooat  crla  thia  «hat  Wloft  tea  la  aUvlT  Tharafor*, 

It  1.  tim  for  tte  Unltfd  3t»t«  ^  idaa  ^  am  r«a^  thia  faotf  aa  «^  aa 
our  frmudiUant  Stata« 

Wa  Um  teMLilan  poopla  atlU  do  tmn,  «tet  la  rightAOl^  our*  by  Ood-our 
aov«r«iff*y.  Our  ulatnoa  aa  tetftlianii  la  proof  of  our  Mrrralgnty,  anl  ttet 
It,  odot.   Aid  ai7  aan  or  poo|>la  thii*  tua  not  io,  la  an  lgno9«iA  fooU  For 
no  ena  or  people  haa  that  right, 

50,  it  la  tla»  M  tha  teMUan  paopla  fUrt  r«»Uaing  this  fact,  anl  atari 
e»rolilng  our  eoreralgity,  Va  Mimjn  had  It,  but  waa  alMayi  aialad,  anl 
•uppreiMd,  and  noat  of  aU,  braiiMaahed  to  thlrtdi^  u,   Ut  ua  aU 

Join  tofcHhar  ud  tott,  anl  bury  ttet  faUaoy  foraw. 

Mm^  elavar  tteat  imolvad  an)  raoponalbXe  thought  t hay  vara,  but  t^ttt  a  low 
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Y«»t,  look  aro^nl  you  aU  tewtli,  for  wtet  la  happanlt^  aU  about.   For  tho 
ianial  of  •x>\ir  liberty  and  Bov«rol/rnty)  aa  a  paople  ypu  teva  remlnod  mrv 
vlolont,    T«l,  3f"ur  Ub«rtr  and  aorcrclfitty,  rooilna  to  foal  good  in'lte 
tenda  gf  thoDo  grv^y  non-t^MlUn,  who  are  oauriA  up.  so  deep  In  thia 
tvpiation  ttet  thoy  Know  no  othar, 

four  fltru^rlo  for  liberty  and  Boverelgnty  Is  pttallalad  by  xtet  la  happanlT^ 
AriAini  ihe  worM*   And  baceuaa  of  thia  tte  My  vUI  ba  paved  for  tl^a  unlor-^ 
standing  by  mn^esn««iAUy  Waahlngtgn,' irtwn  y%w  oaaa  ii  ^inderttoftd. 

To  tha  eoivrrana->wlll  yuu  r,o  d.<wn  In  history  ai  a  confreos  who  righted  tha 
wroM,  and  fava  teek  to  a  people,  as  you  jreuraalf  anjoyt  thalr  fyaedcn  ant 
governaonl.   Knivlng  too,  perfeotly  wall,  ttet  }|Mail  Mould  never  daoUra  war 
on  wu« 

If  reft,  than  tha  true  dcaoorecy.  In  tte  light  of  Aaerloan  Ideology  la 
defeat ad  and  oashlerad. 

The  incessant  donpolioant  of  tha  teMallan  peopls,  'by  Aiuriea  and  other 
foreUn  peoplR,  Is  tha  wpri<  of-^tanl 

If  In  Ood  yw  truat,  and  knM  his  vlll}  then  rectify  this  atroeloua  and 
flA^tlouB  crlne,  or  seek  no  absolution  svan  by  Hlni 

In  cloein^  I  woiOd  Like  to  say,  the  mm  of  the  Heavens  la  balf«  redlatrlbuttdi 
and  we  Mve  It  within  our  power  to  do  the  nation  over  ar^ln.    If  not  \xt,  wtet 
Kni  it  ml  ftMt  Vhim? 

j  t Ike  Akua, 


Kaolalo  taobart^John  UUlao 
Kaek«,  Puaa,  HsmU 

Rai  Bos  6101 
fthoa,  Itowili  96770 
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blow  to  tha  M^lltr  of  Mfif  avait  unlar  tha  ayas  of  Ood»  An  absolutely 
flagUioua  ertea  born  of  thit  alenaiA, 
Ara  va  ao  ignoraii  «a  oanU  sea  thiat 

That  nhola  rapugmdt  aff^  haa  bean  ao  Inoot^mia,  whi'.aiiaahed,  fUgltlous, 
trsvaaty  of  tte  ovvthroir  anl  oiv  aovtralgnty  up  to  mm.   It  la  tlM  this 
amranaaa  la  ImoMn  to  ev«ryona. 

It  Is  tl«a  for  tte  ruUi«  eUsa  anl  tha  eulturri  IntaUeatuala,  as  wsU  aa 
tte  lAallaetuala,  to  ena  out  ttom  hiding,   com  forth,  and  take  on  your 
raaponalblUtiaa  anl  dutlaa,  and  fulfill  your  purpose, 

1  mu  Ut  tte  sottid  of  v$  volea  reach  tte  ears  of  everyone  of  ny  ganemtlon 
and  theraaftar,  anl  teva  th«s  knoir  tte  right  ttxm  wrorc.  And  when  thia  ia  all 
fulfilled,  people  of  tte  poat,  our  atats,  and  As^oa,  will  be  looked  at  as  a 
tliM  In  hiata*7,  vhan  paopla  hid  r«wivsrt  thwelvM  oo  fir,  to  not  knok'  tte 
dlfferenea  of  right  anl  wrong,  Thay  will  ba  aoasodl  thor  will  woraler*«how 
poaalblsT   How  lAuld  you  feel? 

For  anyone  wte  know  and  thlric  nothing  of  wtet  tes  teppenod)  tho  dlsplarcmont 
of  your  aentallty  la  hard  to  ecnirehand. 

All  past  fenei«tlons,  by  their  alienee,  teve  bean  abet  Vera)  acoosiplieos  tt 
thia  hideous  atrocity.   And  oar  gararatlon  absolutely  rofuse  to  be  •  {Art.v  tco) 
in  Maine  the  PM**  of  this  sheaaful  hlatery  benuooth  to  usj  knctwlnR  tills 
inoasssnt,  avarloiouaness  of  evlX* 

tetred  abounls  and  tte  l«e*«y  of  blttamoss  ia  reflected  in  our  rcnerritlor. 
and  it,  odst, 

eonooUe  to  this  atrocity  would  be  absolui«ly  ludlerous  Anr*.  pro«N>3wQrour.l 
lb  aott-inl  of  sop)>iakry  can  deliumnise  the  horror  oT  thlo  flftritloui  cr^r.ct 
which  if  not  recti ricd,  thj>  future  ftetwretiors  tdll  faeo  suoh  an  Ihhunon 
horror  for  which  all  will  etera  the  accuaatlone  anl  duly  sliSAed,   Tor  thoro 
will  be  no  absolution. 


Proposals  and  naparetlonit 

Al   To  and  the  nlnetv  year  old  obiwxio-is  stlT*  of  'fvariesn  rperiaLiart 
1.   AfMrlea's  takeover  of  tte  teiAlian  Islanr'.s,  rriU  and  void, 

.Inee  Atteries  Is  at  Its  '*resteat  rational  debt,  ard  not  abU  to  r>ep«v 
ironetarll}'  for  the  Inesasant  daspollAent  of  the  :-AwalUr  (Hra-le,  for  boih 
doomln  (Und)  es  well  aa  a  pries  which  there  i»  tnns  for,  dor^n  on]  the 
.  pricsleas  severe irnty)  the  conscience  and  re|«r«ticna  of  Arerlea  cores 
down  to  thlst 

B,   Anerloa's  arceptsnce  i'  iull,  th#  autoron-  of  the  lawalU'  peopl*,  '.  eir 
rlffhte  and  KcBaUnd  to  sjdit. 

1.  The  crflee  of  Hawaiian  ,  ffalrat  of  Hawaiian  dc9c<»n'.,  will  in 
eterf*  of  tho  ({awallan  poUcles,  ihe  fawaiUn  oenpla  anl  «U 
Hawail'  t  Unds. 

C    ''ha  acrapunee\ii  full  by  tte  tewailan  people,  to  hav<>  'j»rr.''4M 
rovsrment  axist  costvrmUr  ir.  >>sir  (fcKiaUnd. 
I.   All  P^srai  and  Jtate  offices  anl  Us  agencies  os  .t  e^.v  ,  (fiii 
rmalr  the  control  of  the  Unlccd  jtatas,  uni«r  tha  hiMii.r  of: 
The  orriee      Ansrloar.  /..'fnlrs. 

Art  prar  to  Tod  thai,  a  pr«c»j«rnl  of  fuirori<uft  raUtionv  po^a'-lli^ad 
for  the  worlil,  toward  *n  'ja rlean-reUterl  CdrttotwMlth  pf  rations. 
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HATHB  HAKAlUli  UIID  TRUST  TA3E  rORCt 
1021  Uolt«r«ltT  ^ 
Honolulu,  Hawill  ,9M26 

lovMb4r  16,  X962 


tho  ItotU*  How^llM  SUdy  Coijjljjloo 
Dop«^«nt  of  th»  ^^•rXw  Bulldin* 

Xiihk  c  3to.  - 

Woohington.  D.C.  20240 


Und  Tfuat  T.ak  Forco  roaponto  U  m  foil 


Rot  Drof(  Roport  of  rindlngo  of 
Com  U*  ion 

Sin 

.ollclt.Uor?oT.rin.n j«.nU,on^JJg  -^^ 

>owas 

1.  That  PublU  Uw  96-565  dolonoatoa  tuo  cl4Bo«ft 
of  "natuo  ttevtllano". 

tho  Wood  of  r.co.  ^»**»^*}ajn^***aj;'*jj7' 
lolanda  provlouo  to  X.tf  war   X779*  *  Soc.  lo^ 

TlUo  I. 

K    •nMativa  Hawaiian"  Mans  any  individual  whoaa 
anSU;;.  wSo  JStUo.  of  «f JjWch  conalafd 
if  'ho  HawalUn  I»l*ndo  prior  to  ir?^.'  3ac.  305, 
TUlo  HI. .  ' 

3   ♦K.t  tha  NatUa  Hawaiian  Study  COMiaaion  haa  its 

luw'tSJiij  ioiinotid  -"-i^f/o  .n^.^iS: • 

n«*da  #nd  ioftoorna-  of  tho  Tltla  IIMUtUa 
Hawollsns. 

)..That  in  onlor  to  pracluda  sny  ■^•""{•[•^•eJiX  f 
ahl  -oulturo,  nstds  snd  concarna*  of  J^"?^* 
^MATTVE  HiWAIUHS,  ^ht  Natlva  Hawsiisn  4"**.  .  ll-* 
TilTro??;  ihill'sltait  ita  o«n  In^^WnJ-S^  "f^ 
to  thi  Praoldant  and  tha  ConfTass  of  thf  Unltad 
Stataa  of  Aaarlea. 

we  ballata  that  JJa  raport  on  *,»?.;S^*)ailli;3%l?* 
HATIVE  HAWAI1AN3  tha«salvo». 

3lncaroly  youra. 


Mltauo  Uysh— - 

toil'lUS'urd  TruBt  F.rc. 


/J  Dyeing  ft  Carpet 


.Cleaning,  Inc.  /^_/^..^»^ 

•In  Horn*  Carprt  Di»iii|  Spnirlir         .  OCr   "  1382 

./^u  .Axa/  Al  ^W'^^/n.^*^ 

yy  -y   ^      ^  1/^  y//i      M  An7    ^^^^  ^(cuA^Ci^L^nJi- 
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HovMbcr  9.  iq«2 


NAtlv*  Hawaii  An  Svwly  (owl  Ion 
D«p«rlMnt  at  th»  Uttrlor  »ull>iln« 
I8th  «nd  C  ]^tt.  .  N.W.   -  to.  6i2n 
U««htnttnn.  O.C.  202*0 

vtlrlnx  thlt  l#tt#r  v»>  I 


t«tpofl»v  toth*  NAtlv*  H*«*IUa  Stiid» 


oJ^'L'r.n«'n.r;iM.;"nd ':.;.I.A".'dui  lo  training  tACtic.  by  th,  N.vy. 

p»„p1»       th»  rontln.ni.l  Untttd  Stif..    W,  hAV  b«^a«  -t*t»Tt.tird  In 
of  thP  v«J.i*«  w.  Ac«iuir»d.  Alto  th.lr  rutnir#  And  their  l^un. 

A  lot  ..f  th,  r.pott  .how.  th.  Hawaiian*  ^''^ 

hLIu  n*.d  -nr.  tn  r«d  th.  Study  »*port       ord.r  t«  «t  J^** 

T^Ji  to  b.  .n  .«t.nd.d  d«t.  b.yo«d  Hov«irt,.r  2)rd  b.for.  th#  rtpnrt  U 


Th»r#   

ltn«lt.i.d  And  «nt  to  C..niir#...    For  .uch  r.i.on.  at. 

n    Thtr#  -er*  only  «  f«  Study  Mport*  f  Jt  for  th«  publu  to  r»*d. 
2)    Th.r.  1.0'r  .nouth  tl-  for  .i:  conc.rn.d  HA.*!l.n.  to  r.*d  th*  r^ort 
•Mertlvlv  to  i»«k«  *  rMBnn«blt  r#.pofl.»  to  th.  Study  leporr. 


U.  v.r*  told  the  llbrArl..  wuld  h*v*  It  tm  hAnd,  but  •<»#  p«»pl. 
^:,«Ut.  ^d  found  th.t  th.  libr.ry  did  nor  ha.e  ih.  Study  «.port  , 
h«nd 

It  tAic.li  tt.^.  to  r.Ad  th.  Study  l#port  *nd  th#  llbrlry  that  hA«  th. 
St«.Jy  Report  on  hAnd  do.t  ftot  -Urtw  *nyon.  to  r«iov#  th.  t.Kt  froa 


Th«nk  yo»  fur  your  tU.  and  hop.  th.t  you  will  h.lp  HAWAII  to  t 
wtrh  A  wfir*  truthful  Study  R.port       Hiiw.ll  .n<J  Itt  pwpl*. 


Sincerely 
H«.  HAyl.ldAy  ^.  Vaa  OttrAAd 


VoloAno,  m.  96785 

The  ;iiwalliin  Jludy  -flrrlsAlw 

of  t*w  Interior  1*. 

iloon  b^?0 

..ishlrrton,  ?0'''l*"-^ 
•juiir  ^irj 

.„   ,v«  I.  -1  •rtlclr  inclvi.li..l  .-it!,  iA«  ao-.-«ntj  :■>  Uic         ■irift  »nj 


vir  'Lie  attei'/'ir. 


Aitiei.t   »nf.lud«..  *ft.r  followinq  l.t»*r. 


on  Mr.  HAitlAk. 


ERIC 


tbtlv*  Ibvallan  Stm^  C<»iid«alon 
Uapt*  of  t,he  Intrrior  IHle* 
Xath  niul  C  JtrMVa  U.ri, 
Roan  62?0 

MaohlJ«inn,  0,C*  20?bO 


Blita  to  tho  lOUC  Omft  Hoport 


liovutwr  7*  196: 


In  rtg»rd8  to  th«  IbtiTe  HatiaLUn  StuiV  ComlBsion  Draft  Koport,  It  oppvars 
thAt  tha  hiBtorUn  who  wA*  tho  s«otlon  dealing  vlth  tha  c^arthrov  af  the  liavalUn 
Komrohjr  in  1093  i^Uad  hoorUy,  it  not  anlualTal/,  on  the  hlstoricAl  vork  of  K*  J. 
Kt«ricandaU»  UtU.*  '   /  Kvni.Un  EH^doa"  m.  III,  lB7l4^93»  published  by  the 
Unlvarelty.  of  HaialL  iVaoa,  1967* 

Oth«r«  oors  flraVhond  aooounts  of  autlTe  partlfilpcints  in  tha  orerthrnw  exlit, 
Inoludlng  acoounta  written  hf  Hawaii's  otoi  Qm^n  LUluoknXanli  ^  LorrUt  A*  Thurston, 
ohiaf  Anorloan  protagonist  in  tha  orarthrcM)  by  than        Preoldsnt  Cleveland)  and 
by  Sanford  Dole^  first  prarlslonal  gwavmant  prosidalit  after  tha  c^erthrow*  HI 
thesa  aaoounta  and  mj^  others  are  ref are  noad  in  Ki^kendaU^a  work,  but  oridantly 
tha  NHSC  bistorUn  ohosa  not  to  Ijwaati^ta  thesa  firsthand  souroes* 

■  In  addltlun«  very  little  vel<)it,  If  arv,  appears  to  have  been  elTen  to  the 
Blount  Bapart,  t^^ouch  tha  6fii4*paga  doounent  itself  velgha  naarly  10-pounda»    Hora  w«l(^tt 
apparently  wa'*  glr^n  to  the  Hotrm  Btportt  which  la  nothing  nore  than  a  reactiomryi 
ocvaovup  asoount  in  rsaponae  to  filcuntip  orltloal  expoaure  of  Via  U»j*  role  tn  tha 
orarthrtwa 

tlor  was  any  v»i«ht  elvan  to  U*J*  State  bapartnant  and  U»:i»  Hovy  diopatohes  to 
and  frw  U*3*  MiniBter  3t«ren0,  nor  the  ^letters  of  Seorata^  of  3tat«  Qrssham*  Had 
all  tha  aforeoantlonBd  ooureas  (and  the  aacy  others  that  eidat)  boon  oonaulted  and 

United  Statas  ora^lioity  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  Honarotcr  in  1693  ia  olaar 
as  tha  iMtars  of  KaalakoKua  Uay« 

What  follows  Is  a  thra^part,  oapsullsad  histoiy  on  U»3»  involvemnt  in  the 
cnrerthrow  of  the  Hsuaiian  Koaanhy  in  lB93»  Thara  appears  to  b«  a  feellJig  smons 
NBidMra  of  tha  (08C  that  thara  was  ab^ntaly  no  U»S»  otsqillelty  in  the  overthrow* 
I  hope  tha  f«ota  oontainod  Id  tnls  4rtioU  wlU  be  of  sone  banafit  in  olaarliig  up 
this  mttar«   X  havs  vrittan  tha  artLele  in  as  dlspaaaionata  a  tons  as  possLbls, 
oonaidarlng  the  intense  angor  stlU  felt  by  HauailanB  over  this  ^ss  Injustioa*  Tha 
faota  of  outraea'  apeak  for  themselves* 

I  have  apant  tvo  long,  tortucus  years  rasaarohine  thla  subject,  and  have  oonsulted 
tftmt  $0  souroea  in  Oofiln;  to  tha  conclusion  contained  in  17  article*  Hod  tha  historian 
in  oharsa  ot  writing  t)te  ohaptar  on  the  overthrow  emsuived  a  slRHor  nunbor  of  oouroea, 
tha  oonoluslon  raaohed  in  the  IKK  Draft  Report  oouX4  vaxy  w«U  boon  dmoticall/  altered. 


0  IfjliU 

^  Eil  :  ijli 


!1!  I  fl  ,iHi  {  i 
iilliiillillliliiiiiillil 
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Ilatlvc*  muaiion  v>tud/  ^^omlusion 
.'/tveniiar  7,  ijV? 
I'at'o  Two 


and  UiuB  prrtrtde  a  view  tha»t,  to  HowailAno,  is  oloaap  to  tho  tnith* 

I  uloh  to  have  che  3-ivurt  art  Lola  amlonad  inoluded  >rtth  thoSQ  ccwrvnta  U 
M6C  Uroft  iteport,  and  would  hope  this  "nUwrity  view"  (rajprlt)'  view  of  Hawaiians) 
vouli)  be  ru>)Uaho(I  somvhara  in  the  flml  report., 

Ut  it  also  be  noted  for  the  raoord  that  I  did  In  foot  oubrtlt  IC  oopiea  of 
this  hiotory  to  tho  m\X  at  its  public  haarlnj;  last  year  in  HHo,   Bvidantly  it  and 
the  faota  contoliwd  within  were  Ignorsd  in  praparlJig  the  Draft  Boport,    It  in  iv  hope 
that  the  article  will  not  face  the  sona  fate  in  praparin(f  liio  final  report* 


SlQsaivly, 


Wa>ivi  K*  Weatlake 

Hawaiian  Institute  of  Advanoad  Studies 


Rap*  Cbnlel  Akaka 
U.^*  House  of  napraoentaiivee 
1510  Umgvorth  House  Offioe  Qlde* 
Washington,  OX*  20^16 


/:r*  Willlan  l^gupa 
Offioe  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
^7  S.  RlAK  St. 
Sttltft  lOT       *      ~  "    '  ■  - 
llonol\ilu,  HI.  96813 


onclosurei    "The  Overthrow  <tf  the  Honaj^hy"   by  H*K.  WasiUke 
Ilaiiaii  Tribune-Herald,  Januasy  lk»  1$,  17,  1962* 


•JMi  ti**«»«f  it^vi  wanH imtn t|o«eH 
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Rebut$  Ander$on  critkiBtn 
Padeken:  Ariyo§hi  record 
good  on  Hawaiian  affairs 
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erJc 


October  4,  I98Z 


WE  HAVE  M«*  A  mmw  snJ&Y  of  ihe  wwmhae  ccvaonon-  ran  owft  am)  have  rato 
n  nS^DUWE  ATOwSwu^  w  prii«i  kuhio^s  act  umjw  the  Hawaiian  ioe's  oMmssioN 

JEr^uSsWWE  KC^  FOR  TIE  BEHABILlTArlON  OP  qUALinfl)  NMTVE  HAWA1IAK5. 

WE  VIRSr  QUEbTlON  11^1  »CEDS  TO  BE  AMSWEMD  IS:   VHY  «AS  WIS  PARtiL  LEASH)  TO 
^^i^V^^i^L^  2011  AND  AT  WHAT  am  WAS  rr  LEASO?^  "  ^ 

mr  tJSe     NCfT        wam  hahaiians  to  quALirf  to  oocm  the  utc? 

WE  REAOaY  AIWT  THAT  9M  HOUSTRIAL  AREAS  AMD  foTOmAL  RESORT  ARIAS  ^LD  JHAK 

^A^mrnOSCRlBtDAREA.    HOOVER.  V«  MRID  LMTHBEAR^ 

AS  SUOH^  ALSO  OF  HUME  IMPORTANCE  IS:   WHEM  THE  AWIlAjEMttW  VOJD^ 

JSSEwOJOT^^Aa  www  CATMOff  WW  THE  WWW  AimCRITY  AS      THE  AKIOT  OF 
WATW  THAT  BQXfCS  TO  THIS  PAROL.  . 

W  VCJUR  HVOJOWKr  PLAN.  TW»E  IS  W)  REFWOa  OF  SBJAGE  ANL.  WASTO  MA3W.  M»  KM 
THEY  PLAN  TO  COmclL  SlOi. 

WE  WDUU)  SnOttY  SUXESr  THAT  THE  AREA  WU  HAVE  AS  jCJ^l^At^ 

.  m  ORIGINAL  mtwr. 

KAHAIHAE  ttJW  HAS  A  OEVEWPED  IMWSnUAL  AREA  IHAT  CAW  BE  USED  BY  THE  AOUOXTtm 

rS^A?BULK  IWIMU^  MARKETUC  AND  OQOLINC  SYSIW  TO  ASSIST  THE  HAWAIIAN  ^ 

SS^JtJ^RjSirS^  5.  10.  15  «nd  20  AORE  «auaJLTVRAL  PliHS. 

KAWAIHAE  WAB  AT  ONE  TD«  AN  IMWRIAMr  At©  jmWIWlC  VIUAI  AND,  WAS  SELF-aStAUmC 

upto»«™ti*S^  tV^uDULD  sew  To  i^.  Tm  Aa  PLA»mc  skxjld  be  oiREcni).  yxn 

SL?3?^Rflv!BaiTj5lS^  TO^qSiLl^  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS.  m  AIH)  TO  THE  RIKABILI. 
TAlnOtJ  OF  THE  LAND  tWlO  SELF-PRODUCTION. 

VJE  tcm.  THAT  WIND  EHEHCY  H.\S  A  VERY  HlOi  POmUl.  IN  THIS  H^*^J^,;^^  ^ 

iM»^™is  A-miUE  OF  haism;  revoue  m  the  Hawaiian  rtM:s'  awisr.iw. 

FUID  1«  FAL1.T  UTmVXlRt«-Sl(«ATlGN  OF  TW!  GUl/H  AS  A  t«AIWa:  AND  C«*SV3WAnON  AREA. 

HI;rroR!CAU.Y.  KAWAIHAE  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEli  A  SACRED  Pl>tZ  AND  HAS  StJvVO)  AS  BURIAL  GROMB 
PJB  THE  PBDPLE  OF  CXJR  RAOl 

ONCE  HDRE  WE  rtJSr  UCI'.TT  THAT  YDU  RE-EVALUAIt  VDIJR  f^'Di^f .n^^J^.fSt^^^J!^^ 
m  rmiriED  WATIVE  IW4AIIANS      AJ'  IMJIVIDUAL  BA-U3  W  LIU:      BtlM.  lIltoClAU.Y 
ORJEinATTO. 

'n/)«;i»r.   WE  UMi)  LDCE  Tti  REOmH)  THAT  aJNSIlimTtvJtf  BE  i^rVlJJ  Tl)  }M  'NATIVE 

WDWiaw^Y^TV^^  Exmiss  their  iw.sc*.u.  iHxiifr,  A^fl)  raLiNcs 

r^k  THE  lAND  THAT  THEY.SK.Ui)  RlOmiJ-Y  OCCUPY. 

WF  "ntE  \tmsyi^i  ^    —  ■ 
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Hale  Ola  )  Ho'opakOlea 

'Alii  l.ikiv  Inc.. 

K4  IHK  Lirnii^ttim  Mu\  nn  r>     SjnJiklill  \U\\.\n  *^*^T*^^ 
Irlt'pTiiiDr  (MitHt  hhK  2^h\ 

Unmry  2k, 


TO:    Hw  lU        VimlUnt  Study  Coraittlon 
OeparU,    •    t  tlw  Interior  Building 
iRth  and  L  Str»»tt,  N.U.  -  Rom  6^20 
VEaihlnfttun,  D.c.  20240 

nmi    Andraw  Uh(t»,  Prinlcipal  Invwitlftator 
Uon»rd  KiMn,  Jr.  •  Projact  Oirictor 
Hala  OU  o  Ho'opaluitva  Project 

AUBJ:    DncuMntation  of  tUtivo  ttowiiian  Hontal  Health  Ntedf  and  8«rvitet 


tntrndiKt  Ion:  ^ 

Thlm  KrMimniiutt  li  in  reapunM  to  inir  ravt*w  of  ttw  Hattv*  lUwaiiaa* 
Study  CuMitAicm  Drift  Rcpnrt  (abbraviatrd  haratn  <■  Draft  Uport) 
and  praaontp  infnrwtlDn  nn  tha  aantal  haalth  of  nativt  Hatraiiana. 
Such  intnraation  It  altu|«thftr  abacnt  fEoa  th«  Draft  laport  yat  ia 
«aa«ntlal  to  an  undaratanding  of  rha  i^brrant  aocial  and  haalth  afatua 
of  ni^l^ivr  llayllAna  In  the  State  at  thia  tine.    It  ia  pertinent  tn 
note  thdt  a  1974  DHKV  raport  un  Alcohol,  drug  abuB«,  and  wmal  health 
in  Ha«Ml'l  vointad  itut  that  the  fotlnwing  toncerna  tMra  relevant  to 
a  definition  uf  mental  health'aaong  which  wtrai    land  ovnarahipt  land 
uae,  in-nlgrat  ion't  residency  requirenelit  a,  uneq'jal  diitributinp  of 
raiourcea,  and  the  roape{ition>  hoitilitiaa,  and  conflicta  aaong  ethnic 
uroupa,  , 

Specif icaily  thia  HDurandin  duruBenti  inforDatiim  on  the  aantal  ^ 
health  of  native  Hovaiiana  coapilod  by  the  Hale  Ole  Project  (a  eervice 
»  and  reaaarch  effort  supported  by  NIMH  (The  National  Inatituta  qf  Hental. 
Health)  and  Ul\  (th«  Adain iat rat  Ion  for  Rativ*  AAaricana)  and  adainiatarad 

by  Alu  t.>ke,  Inc.)  and  by  Its  rcaearch  office. 
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lewpla  nf  una^toyoent  and  undarei^tloyvent  ccvtrtbute  to  atreaaea  and 
dlaordera  nuted  abovr. 

2.    Hental  Health  Servicea  for  Kowaliana 

Until  latently,  there  waa  thought  lO  be  no  need  to  identify  aervica 
oeeda  or  aervice  terget  groupa  on  the  baaia  of  cultural  affiliation 
or  culturri  or  lentat iorf.    yet  ebundont  applied  reiearch  end  aervice 
evaluation  atudiea  have  identified  pattarna  of  attitudae,  valuea, 
perceptions,  and  behavior  unique  to  indiyiduali  of  different  culturaa 
a«  directly  affecting  how  individuala  coMmicate  i(ith  each  other, 
and  render  end  receive  aeeiatence.    tn  particular  it  haa  been  found 
that  Ueatern  approachev  to  therapy  end  u«ntal  haelth  cere  are  not 
afitirely  iuitable  or,  appropriate  for  nun>Ueatern,  including  native 
Hawaiian,  individuala  with  oental  or  eBr^tioqfl  problaaa, 

Oi  the  VEai*anae  CoaAl  of  0*ahu  -  2)  ailat  Mat  of  Honolulu  -  the 
n,000  native  Hemiian  reaidenta  coiq>riae  roughly  one-half  of  the 
araa'a  population,  apraad  out  aaong  four  aeai-rural  coitajnitiea.    The  ^ 
Uai'anae  Coaat  hae  been  the  aite  for  a  atntal  heelth  clinic  adainlaCartd 
ae  part  of  the  State'a  Coaainity  Hmtet  Haalth  Center  eyatea.  Por 
over  ten  yeara,  thia  clinic  wa  noted  for  itt  inability  to  adequately 
oaet  the  aencal  health  care  neada  of  native  RewaitAoa  on  the  Coaat. 
Thia  prnbtaa-iMa  Urgely  due  to  the  inaenaitivity  of  clinic  ataff  to 
the  unique  aenner  in  which  native  Hawaiian  clienta  identiHad, 
toBMinicatad  and  aought  to  reaolve  their  probleaa. 

Direct  foraa  of  Inalght  therapy  In  a  foraal  office  baaed  oetting  • 
uelng  Woatern/paythiatrir  tarolnalnty  on  tht  p«rt  of  clinlclana  tanda 
to  Inhibit  Nawailana  In  their  attaiq>ta  to  reaolve  pereonal  probleae. 
Detplte  Bona  than  l>  yeara  of  comnity  oriented  Mntal  health  cere 
in  Hawal'i,  State  oervicea  Nave  yat  to  fonwlate  e  co^rehenaive ' 
atrategy  for  aent^l  heelth  eetvicea  delivery  to  netive  Hawaiiana  end 
other  RToupa  in  tha  State  bated  on  culturally  rclevent  aod  effective 
therapy  and  cara-giving. 

At  beat,  thia  failure  atana  that  native  8a«ait«na  are  provided 
aental  health  care  through  thtrapeutlc  approacMa  daaigned  for  Caucaaiana 
and  nthet  tfcatern  culture  groupa;  Rawait«na  tjiua  utilise  eueh  aervicea 
and  receive  only  partial  benefita  froa  thea.    In  feet  atudy  of  oental 
health  oervicea  to  Hawaiiana  in  the  ttata  (aee  ottaehad  report)  indicatea 
that  native  Howellant  are  leat  often  provided  with  auiteble  diegnoatic,  » 
therepeiit ic I  or  referral  aervicea  than  othar  t^oupa. 

At  worat*  th»  failura  to  provide  culturally  eenaitive  oervicea 
to  native  Hawaiiana  has  want  that  larg*  nu^re  of  Hawait«na  aiaply 
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Ihe^lnforaation  pteaented  herein  and  in  ece-  -^anying  docuatnt at  ion 
diocuaoee  the  following  pointai 

l«  Hawaiian  Nontal  Heelth  Stetue 

2.  Mental  Health  Servicea  for  Hawaiiana 

3.  Culturally  Sanaitiva  Service  tn  Hawaiiana 

4.  Hale  Ole  Sponoored  Reaearch 

I,    Hawaiian  Nootal  Health  Statue 

Natfv*  Raiatiiana  generally  preaent  the  ease  variety  and  pattarn 
of  aental  health  probleaa  ea  other  groupa  in  the  State  with  the  one 
l^)ortent  diatlnetion  being  that  native  Hawaiiana  have  that  unique 
aet  of  probleaa  eaaocieted  with  ihdigenoua  peoplea  living  under  a  nm- 
Indigenoua  governaent .    Por  inatance,  iaiigrants  who  are  non-Engl lah 
epeekera  have  a  choice,  uaually,  of  returning  to  their  rcapertlvc 
countrtea  to  aelntain  their  linguiatic,  cultural,  and  other  tien  while 
HtMiUne  have  no  choice  but  to  reaain  in  Haw4i*i.    Som  Hawaiiana 
perceive  theasalvea  aa  cittaana  of  an  unfairly  defeated  nation.  %nm 
oee  theaoelvea  at  an  oppreeeed  people.    Can  poverty  alone  explain  the 
fict  that  at  leaat  47t  of  the  prioon  population  are  Hawliana  whu  ' 
coigiriae  roughly  MX  of  the  total  population?    Do  the  mm-Hawaiiana 
face  a  aiallar  prediceaantT 

However,  vhe  ceuoea  of  theoe  probleaa,  their  perception  by 
Hawaiiana,  and  the  appropriate  aeena  by  which  they  arc  reaolved  differ 
aarkedly  froa  non-Hawaliana. 

Hative  Hawaiiana  are  a  unique  cultural  group  with  lon«atanding 
traditional  pattarna  of  pereonal,  faally  and  aorial  ((ehaviar  th.i(  still 
contribute  to  the  ide'ntlty  end  oecurlty  of  individuala  in  theU  daily 
livae.    Preaaurea  to  aucceaafuUy  provide  adequate  incone  Ivvt-la  for 
fealliaa  and  atable  )oba  produce  atreaaea  aaong  Hawaiiana  and  ti«ncrar« 
role  end  value  conflicta,  and  preaent  coveting  inrentiVea  to  naintain 
cooperative,  Hawaiian  coll^fttve  lifeweya  or  to  adopt  noje  «ontei^nrary 
CoiqietitiV*  end  Indlvidi^liat ic  lifewaya  aaaociated  with  ondern  American 
lifeweya.    A  aignif leant  part  of  tha  problea  ia  perhitpa  that  there 
are  no  raal  alternatlvea  that  one  can  freely  turiyTb  aside  froa  hip 
<loainant  Ueatern  lifeatyla.    A  great  deal  of  ev^Mnce  haa  been  ar (.'uaulatad 
in  farticular  on  how  a  Hawaiian  child  who  want^  to  retain  (ho  Knvalian 
lifeatyla  ia  heavily  penal ia*d  in  the  atata  etfucational  syatea. 

V  / 

Such  cunflicta  anA  streaaes  foatcr  aeotal  and  rantlnnnl  dl»ttrdt>r» 
aaong  Hawaiian  youth  and  young  Hawaiian  (^iUea  in  particular.  In 
addition  lower  levels  of  fornel  educati^al  ettelnwnt  and  hlKher  ^ 
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never  uae  ovh liable  aourcca  of  care  and  are  fttrod  to  nutter  throuRh 
long  perUda  of  atreaa  or  disorder  or  ultltuteiy  hera  thrBAplven,  thetr 
faailielt,  i<r  .ithera. 

1.    Culturally  Sensitive  Service  to  Hawaiian* 

Hale  Ola  o  Ha'opakTilea  la  a  recent  efttirt  to  Ceat  and  desitnitrate 
the  ef tectiveneaa  of  an  alternative  end  culturally  aenaltivc  4ppr«Ach 
to  aaating  (he  aental  health  care  needi  of  native  Hawaiians.    The  1- 
yeer  project  la  located  In  the  Uai'anee  Cnett  and  la  a  llrat-tlar 
cooperative  effort  on  the  pert  of  ftlMN  and  ANA  who  Joint  Iv  pr»vMp 
federal  funding. 

The  Hale  Ola  Project  la  a  unique  effort  in  beverai  rcapeits.  It 
repreaenta  the  firet  tiae  that  a  carefully  planned  ivrvire  center  hds 
been  eatabliahed  to  utillte  a  culturally  oenaitive  apprujt-h  tu  n^rvlre 
delivery  targeted  for  native  Hawaiiana  with  nr.tal,  eaiitlonal  4nt\ 
related  probleaa.    It  ^  a  center  that  eaploye  qualified  aervlve  staff 
drown  froa  the  Wai'anae  Coaat  coflBunltiet  tu  provide  counaelin«, 
referral,  follo«^*up«  training,  and  inforaetlon  gathering  and  provlitlng 
attivltiaa  In  a  aannar  appropriate  to  nativn  Hawaiiana.  infuraal 
approechea  to  ceragivlng  aaeietance  are  ei^ihaaifed  and  (letiblltty 
la  aaintain%d  with  regarda  to  oetting  tiae,  and  frequency  with  whi> h 
rare  la  pcovidyd.    Halo  Ola  alao  repreaenta  a  untlue  effort  t(«  Identify,  ^ 
recruit  end  coordinate  the  variety       intoriMl  rore-giv#r*  and  natural 
'  healero  who  are  preaent  in  every  comnlty  and  who  offer  widp  ranitt- 
of  oervicea  generally  uicotalogu^d  and  unacknowledged  bv  prtifeHOiitn^l 
aervice  agencieo.    Hale  Ola  ia  working  to  link  toraal  onit  tnl..in.il 
oourceo  of  aooiotanre  In  order  to  create  a  rrue  network  >•(  rorr  fi^r 
indlvidualo  with  varicuo  kindo  of  probteoo  and  service  nppiU.  rinjllv. 
Hale  Die  io  unique  In  ito  organltational  rhararteri  it  wa<i  inltl.iteit 
by  Wai'anae  Coeot  comunity  groupo  and  it  continues  to  be  itlre.tlv 
guided  by  and  reoponoible  to  a  roWinity-bdOed  adnlniotrat  Ive  i.ionltter 
conoioting  of  reoidenta  and  service  agency  ataff. 

Hale  Ola  o  Ho*opa«nlea  (which  in  Howaliai  aeono  a  pl.ur  far  H«*ttle«< 
thinga  right,  a  place  of  heeling)  it  known  ao  a  cultural  r#i(>ut!«'  aud 
haallng  canter,  and  provldeo  native  flowaliano  on  the  W.iroiio»  (:»a»t 
with  an  altarnatlve  t. urre  of  care    fur  perHdnal  and  enntlonal  prublva^. 
Inforaal  care  and  counoellng  provided  directly  by  mir  ataff,  rooprvhc'iMlve 
linke  to  a  ne^tk  of  foraei  aod  inforaal  core  aources,  ond  di(e,'t 
coHtatlty-baoed  ouperviolon  and  odainiotrot  Itm  tcgpther  haw  rreat«>il 
a  unique  character  for  thio  project'o  otteapt  to  eoolst  n.it  Ive  Hawail.inft 
in  a  ruiturally  oenoitlve  way.    Nnw  entering  Its  thUd  And  final  y^^ar 
of  project  opentioTi  under  federal  funding.  Hale  Ola  Io  teekinit  to 
hava  ito  unique  contribution  tu  <arnt  el  health  care  rvLongnlfcl  by 
appropriate  federal  and  State  agent  lea  oo  that  surh  ^rrvlcp  ^uy  be 
continued  ond  eicpaniied  and  «(»  that  ai»r»  native  Hawaiian*  (it  itthfr 
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coMWillta*  r«n  b«n«ft(  th«  provtaton  of  a*nC«l  health  and  cou)iatla| 

•arvtraa  In  a  Mnoar  that'  raeopiltaa  and  worka  vtch  (ha  cultural  unlquaiwaa 
(if  natlva  HawalUna,  tha  rultural  aourcaa  of  tha  prohlaoa  they  faca, 
and  tho  cultural  apprnachaa  naadad  to  raaolva  thaaa  problaaai 

4.    Hala  Ola  Sponaorad  laaaarch 

Tha  HaU  Ola  Frujact  haa  baan  raaponatbla  not  only  for  Intrnduclng 
and  dawmatrat  Int  »  culturally  amatt  taa  approAth  to  ear«-|i<rtAt^but 
also  for  aponaorlnt  tarafully  daatpiad  cultural  raaaarrh  afforta  that  ^ 
aaak  to  allclt  apactflr  kliida  of  toforaattoa  dlractly  appltcabLa  to 
culturally  aanaltlva  aarvlea  dallwry.    lit  particular  Hala  Ola  haa 
t0r«ilaca4  a  cowunlty  raaaarch  progras  «hteh  conalata  of  thra«  aaln 
faaaarch  afforiai  ^ 

(1)  a  riMMilty  «ur«*y  of^  natj^va  flawallao  parcaptlon  and 
comaticaCloA  acyla«  with  ragard  to  parional  prublaaat 

(2)  a  aurvay,  .al  'tnforaal  caraglvara  and  natural  haalara  on  tha 
\i*i*»n»9  Coaati  and 

())    a  jMirvay  ttl  tha  knovl«d|a»  attltudaa  and  practlcaa  of  foraal 
■  ^atancy-batad  aarvtca  Tr^vtdara  oo  th«  Coatt  vlch  rag^rd  to  chair 
aansttlylty  to  natlva  IU¥aUan  aarvica  naada.  f. 

At  tha  praaaot  tiaa,  tha  ftrat  raaaarch  affort  haa  baan  coi^latad 

and  dbcui 
aur vay 

tntorvla«  iitodula  condlMtad  by  Hair  Ola  ataff  tralnad  In  tntarvlav^ 
aathoda.    Ov«r  6M)  raatdonta  ««ra  aalartad  at  random  to  fora  a 
rapraaantattv*  aaapla  uf  tha  Coaat'a  Hawaiian  add  pon*lt««alUa 
ptipulat  tnna,    Survay  flndtnt>  tndleata  that  natlvt  SawatUna  hava 
liwrf  longar  nn  tha  Aiaat ,  hava  laaa  foraal  aducat  tonal  attainBant« 
and  have  lowar -akll  lad  Joba  than  non-tUwattana .    Rava liana  haw  graatar 
kmwlrrfita  nf  InfiirMl  caraglwara  and  coMuiitty  aaatatanea  than  Don- 
KavaKana.    H4¥atlana  tand  to  faal  thatr  currant  living  altuat  ton  la 
not  sattafytnt  and  ci>na|dar  Ufa  to  ba  baatcally  atraaaful.  Savaral 
-thava  that  hava  dtract  baartng  tm  ona'a  aantal  haalth  awrt*d  tttm 
tha  Dpan-andad  quaat  lona  on  tha  aur vay.    Ona  ta  tha  faaf  that  tha 
traditional,  rural  Kawatlan  Itfaatyla  ta  batng  andangarad  by  ancroachln? 
urhanl/at Iu^,    Anuthar  l>  the  growing  awaranaaa  of  tha  vlolattona  nf 
ba<itr  ]u»yUt  during  tha  189)  ovathrov  o(  tha  Kavattan  Ration.  Anothor 
^.  Im  that /pnvurty  may  b«  raua^d  partly  by  cultural  dtffarancaa  aurh  aa 
"  c-ultur/l  prefrrcncea  f nr  rartatn  Joba  that  Sfy  not  b«  financially 
rrwaritng. 


)t  tn*  prvBVRt  \nm  i  irat  rasMr^n  aiiort  wan  ^•'^t*»«( 

icu»i}tat  lon«^f  thta  affort  la  now  balng  producad  (aaa  attacbad 
>  lnatrua#ni  and  thr«a  raporti.).    Tha  aurvay  tiaa  baaad  on  an 


rhp  ««rund  research  rifurt  1*  now  alaoat  co^latad.  It  ta  almd 
«t  Itlrnt  ttvlng  <ind  Intrrvtew^g  tha  Mjortty  ot  tnforaal  caragtvara 
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•1  M  'i- I  I".  .1         .h'. inri!   ■•I'f.  iif  i>iir#r  •■prvliu 
I'H-  k'.il '  f'.i.-  >   .ts;  kith  I  ii-i', ,  H>iw.<lliin  I  i»in->Pl  nipt 

Hjlr  vIa  w.!-*  «tvitrd  In  rp)>p->nsr  H.  (onr.imitv  d(•)^lnd 
■.r"s|iivi-    iji|*f       lif^  ti>  pifrHIrp^  i-l   a  Pi^rsi.nal  i'T 

,  <*d  hv  tiATttfr  H«iw.il(>in4  (  ri>n>  ttm   t<v  time. 


Ah  p.iTl  •'<  H.iIp  initial  rlfutt*  ti>  >I«>«i|tti  ^pprdpT  jata  «rrvli-r« 

I.T  n.Klti    HiwilLins  ..p  the  '...iHt,   t  hi>  ^talf   unilpttr^rk  d  ptc.l^it    tn  tntorvl 
spypi  il  hiiik.iri-il  rrs  Ii1«"it  * ,  nali'itnl  4t  rjiidov.   ti<  I  ind  nut  hi>v  thrv  ?rlt 
■l*->»il  rt-hlr<»-.  and  I  hr  «M-ans  fur  ilral-ttif  with  thrn.     Brfinntnc  in  [>ri  pnhrt 
•1  1  i->t  -••-■ir.  H.rlr  OI4  '"nlailpd         inirrvlfwr.!  ..virt  h'iU  rpvldeiit&  i>n 

thi'  •  M>-t  . 


pjtt  I'  UM-ii  •. 
th.it     .IM-  .<•: 


,irv  Rfi-  ri  \iAK  hrrn  irvpTPs^lv  wrlrivn  f  >r     -u,  <"»r  it(  th*- 
II  ..i»r   jni»tvlew  plf.'Tt.     U  i«tnraln«  h|);hl  mht «.  i-I  flii.ilnits 
«•(    hit  «t»idv  cl  thp  pnttrr  srt  rf  rrftp<m»>-(  to  out  Interviews 
A«  t  n*  '  1   1.  I--'    ■  ^iWTi   VAlii.ihlf  in  irxpTC<.!^in|L  vtir  >>pln)\in«  .inj  phliit 
.if  t  ifw  .ihoiit  (iroblrn^  r,n  t h»  Vm^t  and  hrlplnf  114  tn  hrttrr  serve  natlxr 
H4w.it  I  •i:i'>        th*  f«.;i%t.    tvpn  If  v«u  •^tr  not  nattvr  Hawaiian  vnu  hplppd 
MS  idfhtlf\  >t*\At   14  unigup  t<   native  Hawaiian  prublan*  and  prnblc*  •r>Ivin« 
.«nd  wtuii  t-i  •.•>4rpd  with  nun-Hawaiian^.    Tbit  rrpnrt   l»  one  Mv 
wr  ■  ir  f»i>r<-->s  «-jr  thanks  |.   vi>ii  liir  v'>ur  help  and  cooperation. 

Th\H.  her-'ft  l«  nrKaiiit<>d  tn  alti<w  vnu  to  aatllv  aran  thr  tn  1  oriaat  inn 
ii-ntained  «nd  ti<  pitk  fui  the  result*  that  may '^a  of   Intereat  ti>  vou. 

arr  interested  in  aorp  detailed  findinet  fro*  thr  interview  eftnrt. 
fjir  Iwfl  fire  t<<  i"ntait   !>ir  re<.par(i-  st.tff  ot  Hale  Ola  tf  renueKt 
v>r¥  lnl»r*ia»l>n  at  fcfcP  /lfcl   i  in>u  >u'eil  n-.it   identlii*  viiurnelfi.  r.ir 
ne<t  pafe  identifta«  thi'  i  e«ii  In  Inpt  Content  ^  "f   thu  RepMrt   nf  flnriln?s 
t-.  ri-'i 
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on  tha  Uil'aoaa  Coaat  In.prdar  to  laarn  i«hat  klada  of  aaataCMea  ara 
provided  and  what  klnda  of  problcsa  and  pa^la  ara  uaated  la  laforaail 
■attlnga.    Through  thta  aurwy  aaaaaaMot,  Bala  Ola  alao  la  abla  to 
dtacuaa  with  Inforval  earagtvara  and  haalara  opportwlt laa  for  «utu«l 
eooparattofl  in  aarrtca  dallvary  agd  rafarral. 

Tha  third  raa*areb  affort  la  pravaatly  balng  loltUtad  and  introlvaa 
a  prataat  -  training     poattaat  avaliMttoo-of  profaaatoiul  and  iMml 
earagtvara  working  In  aatabUahad  mmuI  haalth  and  aocUl  aarvtca 
•ganelaa  on  th«  Uir«na«  Coaat.    tbla  avaloatlon  aaoka  to  gauya  tfa* 
praaant  aaaaltlvtty  of  profaaalonala  to  natlva  RatMttnna  and  thalr 
culture  aa.appll«4  In  tharapautte  aattlngat  to  provide  training  aeaalcma 
and  wDrkabepa  to  thaaa  profaaalonala  tn  ordar  to  enhance  thatr  aanettUltyi 
and  to  ra>aaaeaa  thatr  l«v«l  of  aanaltlvtty  at  a  later ^ata  tn  ordar 
to  deteralne  th«  eitant  to  irtilch  culturally  appropriate  aarvtca  dallvary 
haa  been  laprovad  through  training  prograaa. 

Overall,  the  reaearch  efforta  at  Rala  Ola  are  cloaely  Intogratad 
wltb  tha  canter  *  a  aarvlea  prograai  vlth  ai^haala  plwad  on  dlract 
application  of  reaearch  raaolia  to  aarvica  planning,  daalgni  and 
dellvaryi  target  group  aalactlon,  and  wltt^aarvlea  llnkaga  and 
coordination  efforta. 


•  ■'Mh'.IS  Ot  THr  hLWRt 

■n>i».  Hf^icrt  ^T*|■•^^cd  bv  HJile  Ola  v  «,< j.ikolii  will  l.ilrllv  i-.  »-i«e 
five  .MM(  rcPt  j'l       f*>ind  t «.  he  of    inlvrvnt.     Th«-  fir«t   -•*»•<   1 1-  lliat 
■  •f   the  K<-''ot.il   «  hat  ar  ter  tst  (rs  nt   the   individuals  tlidt  wi-   i-trt  v  h-wd. 
Tip        i-nd  .irea  is  that  of  attitude  4  AnA  vaIupi  mnttminK  H'l'  •  it  I    -n  t  ti>n 
"^ln-in,  and  priihli-*  •ii.tvtng.     TIip  third    ate*  rtin«»-rii«  wS»t  pr.Mi-«ns 
jite^i-ntt'd  In  a  liitl  were  Juflned  t(»  he  tfc'tt  rrltirxl  nn  tSr  VVn'ipi.t**  r.  nst  . 
Pie  li.urth  Jirea  it  infonwttop  wtr  t:athprtd  nh-iut  ppupN-'^  I"  vSdjr*-  "f 
Vifalrrft  and  Inf'UOul  r vtrv'K Iv* r«       <      ^'■•^Ht.    And  the  (iftl.  dtex  In 
liitor'aat  tun  itathered  friin  i-xinlning  the  narr-it-ive  rfp  n'-«'i*  t<<  11  ^»  1 1«'5 

open  *«ndpd  <)uea(ttins  which  Alluwfd  inter v Ipw  'esi'"'"'* '"t  ^  tn  ..■•■.ik 
in  Thetf  own  wurdn.     All  t.f  this  infrrmatiun  will  be  nwid  }  v  Hxlr  (>U 
4taff  til  hfl|J  thradenign  belter,  aore  rutturallv  t«'liv4rtt      rvi- f:ir 
pt-Mple  on  th«  UaCanaa  Oiatt .  e 

HAWAiU«jS  AS'D  KhS-HAUAllAMS 

in  ((iniiict  inn  (hit  quest  l->nna IrC  pffi-rt,  H)lr  (>l.i  wA».h3*itaUy 
IntPrfntPc*  In  le^rnlnK  nf  the  diffprrriie  hetw^pn  n.it  Ivr  K/iwalian*  <ind 
ni>ri-H.iwdlian4  tn  thf  wav  they  vftwrd  p'nbiema.  laUrd  dhoilt  theD,  and 
tried  tn  »-<tv<>  tiien.     He  thu«  had  1 1>  dcrptrtttie  wh«  v.tt   Hiwxtian  nnd  who 

ntin  Hiiwaii^n.  Vt^  a«ked  liitervieB  t p«]>'<n(li'Pt »  about  thptt  p.ii<>iitB* 
elhnliit\,  th*ir  own.fthnir  identltv.  find  thqir  leji|tth  i-f  r«'t'ldtn«r  In 
HhwjI'I  ahd  i>n  the  Ual'jnvir  Ttiant .  Hair  OU  ur.vd  this  Inl  «<t iMt  ton  to 
h#1p:det*t«iine  what  individuaiit  are  H;iwa<i4n  in  the  wav  thrv«tbliik  and 
■  >-rhave  . 

tn  «11  w«  loiind  h17  retpondcpta  1  injid  bv  gr«.uped.  ^hl  of  thpn  at 
Hawaiian  I  and  J 10  ri   thrn  a^  non  Ha<4a  1  Ian .     ThiiK,  mut   ^aapti-  T,.ut(lilv 
inrliid^d  SJIt  HflWJi  Man  nrd  fc_2t  non-H4w*.l  ian  re<ipnrdi«n(  » .     Phps.*  prc>B..r  t  ii-n*^ 
rli'telv  f  ni  low  t  hiiae  t  n  he  f  nunV  anon'K  tlie  Uat'anat-  t:>i«sT  io'pul  4 1  i-^o 
4%  4  vhrle.  1 

nni  e  w*  hjtd  Thesr  twci  (troupinKiv  of  i:ur  qiiaai  itinna  Ire  rp^pood^n ta . 
ve  wrre  able  tn  cnnpare  how  tnd Ividua t  «^ in  earn  itrnur  annweted  vartnu* 
<|ii«41  )cin«.  and  whethar  or  not  thoite  anner*  were  diffetrnt  or  the  aaoa 
iiir  the  llawailiin  and  nun-Hawo  1  ian  |tr<<up». 

rlMttinGS  nnn  rwt  iNTrgvirv  trronT  ^ 

Ur  nrW  preaant  a  amnarv  ot  the  finding*  whiih  wf  gathetpd  frnn 
*ei.4alntn|e  the  retp-'nin^a  iMde  bv  the  pe»*rie  We  tni  e<  v  lewfd .    l«li)W,  we  Mwl' 

what  fb«r*rjerlatj£»  H4W4tjan»  Mve  when  vl^ed  a|<»n|B ide  niiri- 
Hiw4ilan&    in  tha'aaavle.    (Nuta  that  becaua«  we  wda  sure  thai  the  people 
wp  chu*'  tu  Interview  ware  aelectad  at  randoe  f roa  thv  Wai'anae  Cdaal 
population.  w«  are  fairly  confldaAt  t^at  our  aanple  finding*  hntd  f nr 
tha  Hawaiian  and  non-Kiwallan  itroupa  In  tha  Coaat  population  a*  a  Whnle.) 
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A)    >i«llirouftd  Chafcff Itttfi  O 

•  ACt;    lUvalUna  t«nd  to  b«  j(oun|Qr  thjn  non-HjMslUnt. 

•  M81DBICK:    HtwiUnt  f«n«r«ny  hsv»  Uv»d  lonj(»r  In  Hawdl'l  4nd  m 
th«  «al'«n4M  Com  thao  hav*  oon-Ha¥«lUn«. 

•  eDUCATton:    ItamlUni  tsnd  to  h^ve  Kad  fitrMl  oductttont  nor* 

of  thmm  haw  no(  traduatad  ftnm  Rl|ih  Srhdoi.' » 

•  EMnOIHEHT:    HaMallaKa  and  nOn>H«MalUna  ippoar  to  hrtVa  t»i»  *•»  prnportlnn* 
of  a^tpyad  and  tmaaployad.    Sotatvhat  mra  Kawa liana  havr  parfdae  Jnbi. 
hoiMvar.  ^ 

•  OCCUPATION:  Haua liana  tend  to  hava  aklllad  and  unaM lUd^  labor  (ypca 
of.  J«ba,  Htiila  aora  non-Hawallans  hawa  numagarlaf  and  pr'ofvfc.almaI  types 
nf  Joba, 

•  LirB  lATyiPACTIOH;  fbra  Hawallani  than  n:m-Kavailana  iandad  to  faal 
that  (hair  currant  Uvln|  altuatlofi  Wa«  not  lit  larjr^ln^.  )n  both  gruupa 
the  aajnrlty  felt  Mt  lef  lad,  huvavcr. 

•  HAUAtUA  LIPtSTTLtJ     Sowuhat  tiora  Hau«ll«na  tha«  non-H»v»i'Can%  felt 
that  !ja>M  nA"»  were  j  i  .imh  l  ■(  lad  Mlth  their  llfaatyU  at  preaant. 

•  ?rT«tSS:     Bnth  Hawaiian*  ^nd  niin^Hawa  I  lane  (elt  to  a  larga  entrnt  that 
IJf5.._i»,  haa^lral  Ijf  ttre»«ful.    Only  une-quartar  of  each  group  dlaaprced 
with  thia  view.  ~ 

•  PROBLEM  50LVIKC:  Both  Hawallani  end  nun-Hava 1  Una  believe  thAt  the 
beat  My  to  aolye  i  peraonal  prctblen  i«  to  carefully' think  It  thrt>u|ih 
and  find  the  beat  aolutlon,  rethar  than  glf  In  or  fight  It. 

C)    PrnbypB  qn  the  Wal'anee  C<4fH  ^ 

•  HAWAIIAN  PROeitMS:     When  aeked  if'  Hdw<|ilenii  have  ttie  eaoe  klnd  nf 
prublaaa       non- Hawaiian*  fin  the  «4l  "en  irCoiei .  half  nf  each  grnup  hellavrn 
that  the  problana /ire  the  aane.    Of  the  remainder.  w>re  ft^Oallana  than 
non>Hawal  lana  believe  thai  the  prphlraa  are  dlflcrent.     (Il>re  non-Hewai  Un* 
than  Havalidna  atete  that  thev  don't  kjiuw.) 


•    MOBLF.tS  *KiV,lQ:    All  tesf. tt  we^e  ff»%ed  to  r. 
ro'TS.'nly  iltcd  pr-ibJe"*  Ai.l  it.,!1.  i:^    whuh  ,virs  tl- v 
probUaa  at  not   Inju-rtant.     TroMi-as  vere  t}<«:n  r*'iV«-.1  ,. 
■any  reipondenta  felt  pri>hlca»  tn  be         ,.fi«t.     Tht  mj.i 
Indicated  that  (In  nrder  of   Irji  »i  t.int  p)  jmunlU  .l<-i|-  ■< 

prnhleoa  on  the  Ciiait.  Son  ■  Hjw.u  i^n*  r.iii!  M..*c  ..\  »S 
order,  but  with  i.-r^rwh^t  f^jwet  r*".  '.'.•iM«      r  :  V  it 


H»*J?.'A        Cars-^Jvirfc  cn  th**  W.»i'j-  .i««  r 

Pert  of  nur  nnevt  U<nii«  Ire  \tt%  di-vot**!!  f"  M.x'l-'}-  4 -ii   ■  -w  ;.».  plu 
aaalatanre  fnm  »-ther  pifople  In  thrlr  t  ..wrijrvl  t  v .    '*>  >.i't,..*  ^■  ;  .|  n 
provldti  help  and  what  kl"d9  rf  i»rc  Ktvert  peKol*-  •..•••k  tr-m. 
Ola  hopes  tn  iMkr   It  e-ii-iei  far  pe.  pie  who  have  ;-'r i         it     ii'ds  .'f 
to  find  a  particular  hraier  or  rrtre-glwr  on  thr  'Vii'.ir.ie  r,-.fi. 


Hele 

pr"»«  !en!« 


Hiv.tl|ane. 


'  KINDS  or  HMl.KRS;  r.enerally.  K.iv.i  i  l.u.s  h^vr  jjrcj  t  er  V:i 
m  variety  of  Kraler*  and  (ire  civerk  on  the  Coall,  than  do 
Mere  thnn  he  If  of  HiiwailanK  know  *f   ofilrttiMl  and  mrrnnltv  rirr«plver 

•     S'-mit  KNOWN:     N<-.»rl>   tw..-thit?s  ol  H.,w.,li«nh        iH-  s   am  *n,  w  of 

'  Iv'rs  thai'  ran  prrvide.  4h»  lBt,ini  e  with  pet*i'n»l  jir-*''. 

U'sii  than  half  r-f  fmn- H«w,»l  i  jos  or  the  C'  .isi  ,  hv  i     t » .**.t .  kni>w  .if  | 
'•r  wire  »  « 1 1 -|1  vvr  (» . 


in<  Itrdi'd  tw<'  ilt;  ff  rent 
In  I  c  rns  iM  «^uJ  t  »|«lf 


rUfj^J^cs  FROM  opf-N.-Ksnns  9J/tsj;i«tv 

The  dr&lKn  of  H.<U-  OU'«i  Vat'^in^r  C.>iiht  Hur« 
kind*  of  ';«ipi.t  lonii.     i^ic  sit  '1  iKJcst  1^  itK..  w-is  j.t 

chtilre  anf;wers  which  reapundent*  wrrr  'anted        jirlctt   fnrs.     Thjn  f 
hi'lped       fturvMrite  infornatl.  n  quuKIv.    fh*-  .  thcr  s«  t  of  ^^uest  i  'lis 
were  ope;^(4H«lpi}  "In  nature  ^nd  4i:>'wrd  rrstn  niU'n  t  ♦  ti    \is«    tVri!   1  vp  ^   r  is 
and  CKpre^H  thenselvf*  in  their  •  wr  Mnjiuo  wav .     ^irl  V«'n..  Hjir 
Resrarrh  A*-.  1  ,t  1- 1 ,  htt'-  nianlni.t!  tht  Vinits         it  wot-,  fj-  vit.  if-tjiM." 
A  ^.iicrorv  v'.  )»Js  ljr|><>f     rrfort   t^  "r i'!.fiit ' 

/ 

The  i'pen-ei].le>l  q\ip«tlnns  Ic  rur  oucKt  tufin.i  irr  drill  r'ri*vi;»5v  wir*> 

tht  pout  It  Iwe 'Jumn  t«^  f'    t  hi  ■  V  ,   '          t..ast   .is  wei;   -iik  H  w    rtTtpTpnl  Vthn 

ttr-'ues  iiptielvi>d  I  »i- 1  r    >wn  .iri:  i-i  ei;t  tro'n>«'  rr  <■!■  .er  ■  .  i*  :it'-\ 

a^|.etscient   ot    tni.'  ^r^s^i  rk  t><  .  1  ji      i^  iis ,  .1  siin>,.     :4k>   :i.Wr--  it-w 

was  uied.  the  rakuUt  of  which  arc  repMiml  hi'r*  .  ^ 

With  rerArd  tp  the  adv4r^t;i|tei  if  IIvIhk  on  fne  Cast,  h  st  r«»  I' »■  en 
tiunl'vr  of  n.imenl''  tour  lied  on  the  dhundant  opn.^r  t -jji  1 1  n-n  j.,i:'.jiMe  (.ir 


Mohlnii.  f,irnthg,  j'i<<  4cruttl/i;fi  ie!.i*ed-t(  lUwilim  i 
jtki-il.  "Uhat  do  >•  u  •■)!i»i:i>r        hp  t'le  idl  |«-«(ltU' 

*n  tJeal  Hiiwalldn"*  Vwral  i«-sy-"A\^%  tn.'i  -ti-.l  -i. 
•'II  the  land:.  '«r  *o««* one  with  "-.eTnlMvUy  to  uture" 


Interviewed  tenJpJ  to  adetre  fern^tt  »U4 
T!.twA  I  Ian  qua  II  t  i*s. 


l«ih»'r.^n  at  J  .%v-ltiF 


iltare.'   fut    ,  ii  ,?lon 
'  'pi-ll  M  lr»  <*f 
t.»Jv  th.»t  .  if  *'irv;vi' 
.,.te 


.We  el)..  <»skfl  Ind  IV  Id-lit  In  t     «Kii«-st  ttte  uripiili'-i*  f»M-it  by  .!i''fr 
itlinlr  KiMUpit  '.ti  the  Ujl'inai*  Cas*.     fvT  ustlvo  Htw.iIUns.    l  *-*  .nd 
e  'iii<iiliin    wore  »  •n^JOeted  nf  griMt  •  "ntprn,  .im]  rcip'-nDrs  vi  i       f  »':'ed 
"H  hr«r!irl4a1  evrnl  li  1  r  -B  the  Gri'^t  Hahrle  (land  d  Jv  t  *  l.<n.' j  1  ti-«i  t  1  > 
nf  \H<*h  and  l>ie   iverthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  nut  I'lti  Ir  189).  fiMiwuiam 
Were  ronsldered  to  be  well  '>lf   In  'leras  #4  edii<atl'>n  ami  In*  ov  h\il  tn 
feel  therinelvea  >upprl.>r  rtnd  to  llp'»»c  their  wav  nl'llfp  on  mhein.  tWi 
were  conjldered  In  iiener<il  to  have  fpwer  iir i-hli-Pii ,  but   »<  ne  i»ntl"^ed 
typiral  prnblean  a^tnriated  wlfh  new  l*«9t|iranta.     Sair<«an«  vwre  Kl-nlnrlv 
convtdered  m  h»ve  lew  probleBH    with  houalnn,  dru^n,  ot   lh*lr  vouth.' 
pits«lblv  due  to  A  Himnf  F»(enrled  (aiily  »vBie«.    With  retard  to  IVhInaiii' 
(iiklo.iw.in/l.tpisp  ir).   |i   WAS  .(fnerallv  felt  thit  probleis  lor  ihew  Hlen 
Itn  thrlr  e' <  •>  mlt  'Oiiin^n'r  .jnd  t  hi  |  r  1  1  a'ln  i  ■»ln>"  ■■ . 


ri-iallv.  Wf  ankpil   Interview  v'afti'  Iji.Mit'. 
twrvev,  iwi»  e  It  w.ts  •  .mp'.i-ied.     The »' .>piifi'  .-f 
trt  at   the  ruft         the  iiroblpc";  "f-lu.  .it  Jonal 
lf'oT«ed"j  n'lj  "V-  H...iw»thii«4  .ifMxit   It"".     Si. in 


ow  iliPi  felt  »>> 
Aura  Icb.  I.i'leil, 
ih*  1  .'■»»iiMtv  f-\ 
wjnt 


lid  hi- 

klKiV 


>  •  wiiJid  levlew  I Iw  «"Ot|cied  qnf » I  I un:i<i  1  re s ,  rtnd  a  (ew  felt  thiit  thi' 
r|^r^!ew  p!»..rt  w.is  sonic  5  e  j.b"  .  Ue  at  H«1p  Ola  thank  vi'M  for  le4nti 
ta>»k   nod  hi-ripnl  vnh  ui  an.l  fL»r   thai  In*  vour  feelimch  and  »i.ir»in»  with 


We  ai  Ka>e  Ola  ■    Hi 'npitknleq  are  verv  ntrnned  wtth  the  resulta  o!  i.„r 
queat  ionnairi  affnrt.     Ue  have  learned  f  r<>o  theae  flndlnita  that  liatiallans 
mi  the  Coaat  are  dlffereni  tn  alKniflc<ant  wava.    They  are  eore  econcmiral  1  v 
dlsadvantsi^ed  and  are  leaa  eattafled  with  their  current  llvlnit  *ttuar|i)n. 
br  have  U'atned  thit  Hawa liana  idenllTv  a  virietv  f.f  p'oblenn  on  the 
Coait  a«  belnit  '>  Un  If  leant .  and  Ikar  thev  want  to  find  waya  of  o:)lv|nft 
theif  tMiiblena.     Up  have  lpar*»«»ii  tlM?  h-iwallani  hjve  -ao'i:  kn'.'WiPdpe  '^f 
Healint  retmit'.en  on  the  Loatt  and  iirr  ikje  wiUinit  to  une  thea. 

He  at  Rale  Pla  hope  that  we    »n  heir  Haw«llan<  op  the  U.»  t  ante  Coint 
In  aolvlnit  peraOnal  as  wr'.l  an  onntinitv  pr>^bien«.    Ur*  are  r onr enO <« I  knit 
on  oaklnit  It  aK«re  eaiv  fur  NawaUant  to  f  in'i  and  xet  help  frtm  Idrnl^' 
I'arenlver*  and  rounnelnrn. 

be  have  a}«n  leerned  hov  helpft|I  vou  and  othera  like  you  have  been 
in  provldinM  lofor^tlfin  t<i  1^  to  help  cilKe  the  Ual'anae  <  >ia9t  a  belter 
plate  ti'  live.  KAHAUV 


A  LOCAL  STYLE  NKWSl*APh:tt 
for  Hawaiians  and  Hawallans  In  Hoart 

JJ^ttUKuiwaJUBK  J31-A  KAHANl  3T.   Hgnomn,  na*.t.  n?e<4C3  f^creU 


Native  Hiiwallan  Study  Coopisslon 
U.S. Dept.  of  Interior  Rffl.6220 
I8th  and  C  St.N  W. 
Washlnftton.  D.C  20260 


April  27.  \<iB^ 


r 


Dear  Sirs 

Garlier  1  had  subtnlttpd  coplea  of  the  October  1982 
and  th«  February  1983  it^au^a  of  The  Hawaiian  Newa  to  your 
office  in  Honolulu    I  noticed  while  In  D  C    that  your  office 
did  not  receive  them    1  an  here  for  aendln;;  additional  -copiea 
to  you  at  thla  <  tne  to  be  cnnalderrd  as  coimnentarv  In  your 
report 


(Oli  'It* '.J 

Tonl  Auld  'i^yAUv  / 
Editor,  Thel^'wallan  Ak^t 
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SETTING  THE  STAGE 


m   I   ^       Ill  ij I  I II  III >»»»ii I  '»'g*g^gg^ 


 r4BT0^  

nTAiusfimoA 
wnmN  GoviRNMna 


n  i>p——      g  ■■'P*  ■  w»        T;  I  r  i  r  — '  " — 


FOR  THEOVERTHROW- 


A  HMIEW  OF  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 


^       WHY  THE  r4HSC  DRAFT  SAY& 


♦NO  EXISTING  LAW 


JTrTTlll  !■  *t^WM 


FXHIBIT:  U.S.  HOLE  IM  OVEHTHHOW 


FSlEZISAlEOFFiaUIIDS 
UNm  DISPUTE  lEHLED: 


ERIC 


^WKftTDOTWETO? 
'  r'---5»2JSS&^^^  -1 

[  Pleaaedm8ni|piiltlieU*S.  j 

I     .  ftU  of  the  1^;000 1  acres  of  ceded  ! 

I.  lands  (accin^'fiitpoblk  tow  1 

j  *    .  ttiekat^^l&^ndllniiAcdlately!  | 


** Ihe  Federal  Governments 
RespoiwjmUty  to  Hawaiian  Homes** 


NOW^VHAT  DO  5VE  DO? 

UtCaQiittskiiowwvwtmttMrfittiio^  w*-  Hit  out 
the  fonD  below  tod  mtiy  i  today! 

I          Tw  f^^tbt  ItowaBn  SCMljr  CottunMoo  M^^^~jB  I 

1          -     F.O.B«sSin«7  ^"^  I 

I               Hoaokl«,Ba««UMt5P  | 

I  Please  demand  tUat  the  U.S*  Congress  return  | 
I  all  of  the  144;000+  acres  of  ceded  j 
I  lands  (according  to  pubKc  law  89-233Xti^ni 
I        the  stateiif JIawaU  Immedtotcly!  | 


In* 


^4 


.**llie  Federal  Govemroenrs  • 
k^bpoMtty  to  Hawaiian  HoW* 


i^^y?:  WHAT  DO^  DO? 


IV0.BtiMM7 


PleasedemandthattfaeU,S.C6ngm8retum ! 
aU  of  the  acres  of  ceded  i 

tonds (according to publlclaw 88-233) to  I 
the^te  oQ^wali  fanmedtotcly!  ! 


Mhe  federal  OQvemoienr^s 

to  H^waiton  HomS** 

'tTOW'lVlRT  DOIVE  DO? 

■cUedUnd«backno«'Pitiout . 


Lfi  OoBfRU  know  W9  v^M  tfto  (CtmiBlM  ciJnl 
dM  torn  below  mi  .aMi^ii  tfl|M  ^ 

I*  r.0.ltil«MT  M 

j  Please  demand.thal  the  U^.  Congress  rctlim 
^  I      allof  the.  1^,000+ acres  of  ceded' 

i lands  (according  to  pobllc  tow  88*233)  to  i 
I    V  ^thestatjlSfiHAiraiilnunedtotely!  ! 


I 


1 


I 

J^,.. ... ....  ^ 


□  Na^Hmlln 
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Ihe  Irederal  Governroenl^ 
RespoiiisibUity  to  Hawaiian  Homes'* 

'NOW  WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

Ul  Coo|icu  kjtow  w«  wmi  the icmMOim <edcd  l«nd»  now'  Fill  out 
Ibft  fomi  beiow  tnd  Riul^il  today! 


I 


Tot  NatlvtHawaflUi  Study  CoBU^Moo  ,  . 
P.O.  Box  90247  ' 
Hoiuaiila.lU«tU9aS0 

Piease  demand  lliat  the  U.S.  Congress  return 
af:  of  the  144,000+  acres  of  ceded 
lands  (according  to  public  law  88-233)  to 
the  state  of^wail  immediately! 

A^.>ULmmI  rAiwiWwti  .  :  


Ittno 

r>MfoWsllui 

[]  Non  Howtllon 


**>t  he  l^ederal  iiovernment  >  ' 
Resp^il^ibiUty  to  Hawaiian  Homes** 


NO^  WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

\jet  Cofifreu  k^iow  we  wini  the  n  mainiDg  ctdvd  Undt  bac  k  n<i« '  h  ill  aul 
Ihe  fomt  below  ai^  mail  ii  laUyl 


To:  Native  ttowallaa  Study  Commlalon 
P.Q.Boi  80X47 


I 

Ho^io.HawibMUu  ■  | 

I  Pleasedeni#ndl|ia(theU.S.  Congress  return  { 
all  of  the  144,000+  a(;res  of  ^ed  I 
lands  (according  to  public  law  88*233)  to 
the  st4te  of  Hawaii  immediatelyl 


NOW  WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

Let  Congreu  know  we  wmi  the  remiiniiu  ceded  iandt  hack  W '  hi  I  out ' 
the  fonn  bc!ow  and  mail  it  today! 


To!  Nattrt  Hawallsn  Stody  Cotnmbsion 
P.O.  Boa  $0247 
HoQololOrHawoUMSSO 


1 


Please  demand  that  the^.S.  Congress  j^elurn 
all  of  the  144,000+  acres  of  ced^d 
lands  (according  to  public  law  88-23^3)  to 
the  state  of  Hawaii  immediately! 


''-rJ 


ul  ^wallon 

n  Non-Hawaiian     !  ' 


706- 


C3| 


NOW  WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

tei  Congreu  know  wc  went  ttio  remaioin  j  ceded  l»ni\  back  now '  Fill  out 
Ihe  fomi  below  and  mail  ii  today' 

yMMMM»MM»Ctrr  AND  MAIL«»»— 

\         .  T<«  NatlM  tt«w«ttM  St«i4y  C  ^ 
I  P.O.BoiMtit 

Please  demand  that  the      Congress  return  | 
'     all  of  the  144,000+  acres  of  ceded  I 
huids  (according  to  public  law  88-233)  to 
the  state  of  Hawaii  immediately!  *' 


I  una 

AddroL  '^V*0  \/Ci^JdUu    '  '  Hawaiian 


r.0.tn  9(147  ' 


I 


KOI  NOV  17  1982  | 

Plcawdemind  that  the  U,S,  Congress  retuin  ! 
ftU  of  the  144,000-1-  acres  of  otded 
lands  (acconthig  to  publk  lair  8t-233)  to 
the  state  of  Hawaii  hnmedlatdyl 


4^ 


T«  NKfvf 


j  llease  dcnand  that  the  U,SXoi«rc88  retim 
I      aU  of  the  144,000+  acres  of  ceded 
lands  (accordfaig  to  public  Uw  88-299)  to  11 
the  state  of  HawaU  hnmedlatelyl 


I:  ^ 


13 


lite  I 


1 


or- 
ERIC 
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Cit\^v{^^  Or 
-+0    he   fe<H    aX)X?<*i6<f.<i  '  morft    atocf  %i<,  it\  -Me 


7b  7 


CUT  ANDIUIL«-i->*-'»" 


I 


m  0CTt6  1902 


I  PteMedciiuuMltfcattheUi;.Co4rai^^ 
I      aD  or  the  144,000*1-  ami  of  c«iM 
I  laiid9(accordliittopoMktewm*233)to 
i  tiiestiiteorilswattliiiiiMdiitcisrt 


I 


r.0.llHllM7 


PIcMe  dcnmid  tfiat  the  U.S.  Coograi  retwn 
■n  of  the  144,000-1-  acres  oT  ceded 
buids  (accordhit  to  piibtk  law  »*233)  to 
the  state  oTIIowall  hnmedlitelyi 

^  ^^^J^jOB. 


13 


i  Tot  Natlvt  HiwaUas  Stody  CAunlnloa 

I.  r.O.B«s9n47 

I  ' 

I  Please  deinand'thattheU.S.  Congress  return 
1^  aU  of  the:4$$!S(ii6  +  acres  of  o^ed 

II  Unds  (according  €b  public  law  88-233)  to 
!'  the  state  of  HfiWali  immediately! 


I 

I  

•CI? 


I  _ 


I  tiai 

t}  HiwtUifl 
a  Non.lU«aUan 


ttil  tte  tl  J.  CoiW«»  rttm 
or  the  mOOO  ^  mam  it  coded 
(aeeordNIo  pridkltw  8»-23)) 

theetoteofllmdl 


riMft  hndK 


r 


mi  ^  ^       mm  M 

P.O.  11X47 


Rcaie  demand  that  the      Congrest  retoni 
•■orthel44»000<f  ami  oT ceded 
lands  (according  to  irabttc  law  W-D3)  to 
the  ftatt  of  HawaU  Imucdlatclyl 


UiCo<gmtow»  i>»wiat  wKUm  rHiillMli  Im  li"«it  Mok 
*•  fan  btlowi^  «ia  h  n^l 


-•CUTAMDMAa**- 


r.o.a«siiii7 


PIcMc  demand  that  the      Confrcti  retnrn 
aO  of  the  144,0004  acm  of  ceded 
landi  (according  to  pubUc  bw  to 
the  itate  of  Hawaii  Immediately  I 


mm 


hi  NMtwRnnlaaMyC 

r.o.BMm«r 


Plcaie  denuuMl  fliat  the  U.S.  CootrcM  retoni 
■n  or  the  144,000-1-  Km  oT  ceded 
Undi  (according  to  public  law  88-233)  to 
IlKitatodr  Hawaii  Immcdlatelyl 


747 

789 


